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EDITORIAL 


ASSOCIATION  SERVICE  TO  THE  RESCUE 

Aniimiiicfiiiciil  liiis  JunI  lircii  iiuidc  tli:i1  the  Fi'deral 
Trade  Comiiiissioii  of  the  liiitcd  Statos  has  discon- 
timiod  from  July  1st  thf  collcftion  and  distribution  of 
data  resardint;  the  produetion,  shipment  and  consump- 
tion of  i)aiH'r  and  pulp.  The  service  which  was  ren- 
dered by  the  Federal  Trade  (\)mmission  to  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry  has  been  most  varied  and  valuable. 
The  Commission  received  monthly  reports  from  pro- 
ducers of  paper  and  of  pulp  and  issued  monthly  re- 
ports which  kept  both  the  producers  of  paper  and  the 
consumers  of  it  well  informed  as  to  the  stock  on  hand 
and  the  rate  of  production  as  well  as  the  causes  for 
shut-downs  during  the  past  preceding  period.  This  in- 
formation gave  a  very  good  summary  of  the  general 
state  of  the  industry.  A  summary  was  also  given  of 
average  prices  for  newsprint,  as  based  on  general  con- 
tracts. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion finds  itself  obliged  to  discontinue  this  valuable 
service,  but  it  is  fortunate  that  there  are  other  or- 
ganizations which  are  in  a  position,  if  properly  sup- 
ported, to  carry  on  this  work.  It  is  hardly  conceivable, 
after  the  five  or  six  years  of  dissemination  of  accurate 
trade  statistics  by  this  Government  department,  that 
the  industry  should  lapse  back  into  a  period  of  com- 
parative ignorance  as  to  what  is  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  and  con- 
sumption of  paper  and  pulp.  At  this  juncture  the 
Trade  Association  and  notably  the  Newsprint  Service 
Bureau  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Canadian  Pulp 
&  Paper  Association  in  Canada,  stands  ready  to  serve 
the  manufacturers  of  newsprint  paper  and  mechanical 
and  unbleached  sulphite  pulp  by  providing  them  with 
accurate  and  prompt  statistical  data  on  the  conditions 
of  the  industry  in  proportion  to  the  co-operation  they 
get  from  the  manufacturers  themselves.  Practically 
every  manufacturer  of  newsprint  and  presumably  of 
other  grades  of  paper  and  of  pulp  as  well,  has  been 
reporting  with  fair  promptness  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  to  one  of  these  other  organizations  that 
we  have  mentioned  as  to  their  activities  and  have,  in 
return,  been  provided  with  an  accurate  chart  of  the 
course  of  events  in  their  industry.  To  some  extent, 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  have 
duplicated  the  activities  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  or- 
ganization, and  to  the  extent  of  that  duplication,  the 
manufacturers  will  be  relieved  of  a  certain  amount  of 


I'ltTica!  w'orU.  It  would  certainly  appear  correct  to 
a.s.sume  that  so  long  as  the  coinjfanies  hnvc.  been  able 
to  provide  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with  the  nec- 
essary statistics  for  the  last  five  years,  it  would  not 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  continue  the  col- 
lection of  this  data  and  the  filling  out  of  the  few  nec- 
essary forms  for  the  information  of  the  secretary  of 
the  organizations  which  would  continue  the  work  that 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  Commission.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  would  be  distinctly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
whole  industry  if  the  scope  of  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
mission eoidd  be  extended  along  a  few  lines,  partic- 
uarly  as  to  the  extent  of  imports  of  foreign  products 
and  production  of  papers  not  regularly  made.  We 
realize  well  enoiigh  that  there  is  keen  competition  be- 
tween the  domestic  producers  and  the  importers  of 
the  foreign  article,  but  this  competition  might  just 
as  well  be  intelligent  and  correctly  advised  as  to  have 
both  sides  blindly  knocking  at  the  other.  It  would  be 
a  whole  lot  better  to  have  open  and  above  board  re- 
ports of  conditions  rather  than  to  revert  to  the  old- 
time,  under  handed,  backdoor  system  of  getting  in- 
formation about  competitors'  business.  We  trust  that 
those  days  are  passed  and  gone  forever,  and  that  the 
period  of  open  friendly  competition  with  co-operation 
in  action  with  regard  to  common  problems  and  dif- 
ficulties that  has  been  so  auspiciously  started  will  con- 
tinue with  even  greater  success  than  the  notable  im- 
provements that  have  taken  place  in  business  condi- 
tions within  the  last  four  or  five  years. 


SHORT  MEMORIES 


With  the  welcome  relief  that  has  come  recently 
with  rain  and  a  consequent  temporary  diminishing  of 
immediate  danger  from  extensive  forest  fires,  we  are 
likely  to  forget  the  suffering  and  need  of  those  who 
were  involved  in  the  fires  that  were  so  extensive  in 
Quebec  Province  early  this  summer.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  several  towns  were  completely  wiped  out. 
and  a  considerable  number  of  settlers  lost  their  en- 
tire property.  Those  who  went  through  the  experience 
of  the  forest  fire  are  not  likely  to  forget  it  very  soon. 
There  are  also  some  others  w^ho  do  not  forget  these 
things  as  is  shown  by  the  following  letter  received 
shortly  after  the  fire'  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Piche,  chief  of 
Forest  Service  for  the  Province  of  Quebec : 
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Dear  Mr.  Piche. 

Having  read  the  appeal  made  to  the  Government  at 
Ottawa  by  some  of  the  Quebec  nieinl)ers  for  assistance 
for  the  six  hundred  or  more  families  rendered  home- 
less by  the  recent  forest  fires,  and  knowing  something 
of  the  nature  of  the  misfortune  suffered  by  these  now' 
destitute  people,  who  iiave  lost  their  all  and  are  prob- 
ably on  the  verge  of  starvation,  I  beg  to  enclose  here- 
with my  cheque  for  One  Thousand  Dollars,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  sufficiently 
large  to  meet  the  most  pressing  of  their  necessities.  I 
am  quite  sure  there  are  at  least  thirty  firms  or  indivi- 
duals in  the  province  of  Quebec  who  will  duplicate 
this  subscription  if  a  proper  appeal  is  made  to  them 
through  the  medium  of  the  public  press. 

I  am  sending  my  subscription  direct  to  you  because 
of  the  urgency  of  the  situation  and  because  I  under- 
stand you  are  in  touch  with  the  sufferers  and  are  in  a 
position  to  apply  it  to  their  immediate  relief. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)       FRANK  J.  D.  BARNJUM. 

No  doubt  there  was  quite  a  general  response  to  the 
appeal  for  assistance  in  behalf  of  the  suiferers  from 
this  forest  fire.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  we 
have  in  Quebec  public  spirited  citizens  who  are  ready 
to  assist  with  immediate  relief  on  occasions  of  this 
kind,  but  it  would  seem  that  some  sort  of  punishment 
should  be  visited  upon  the  Government  and  upon  the 
people  of  the  province  for  permitting  conditions  to 
exist  that  not  only  make  possible  but  foster  such  mis- 
fortunes as  inevitably  accompany  these  unnecessary 
and  disastrous  forest  fires  that  are  constantly  recur- 
ring in  our  province  as  well  as  throughout  this  Dom- 
inion of  Canada.  Both  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec 
have  recently  taken  very  stringent  measures  in  keep- 
ing ordinary  travelers  and  sportsmen  out  of  the  woods 
unless  they  have  sufficient  right  to  be  there  to  warrant 
their  being  given  a  license  by  the  Forest  Service,  but 
measures  must  be  taken  that  wmU  be  a  good  deal  more 
drastic  than  this  before  the  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
people  engaged  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  and 
many  more  who  are  engaged  in  transporting  and  con- 
verting the  products  of  the  mills,  will  be  assured  of 
work  in  future  years.  It  is  absolutely  ridiculous  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  mathematical  fact  that  continual 
suhstraction  from  a  certain  quantity  will  eventually 
leave  no  remainder. 


COBWEBS 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  J.  L.  MeNichnl  samples 
of  the  first  three  runs  of  paper  made  on  the  Siamese 
experimental  paper  machine  which  was  recently  put 
into  operation.  The  first  run  consists  of  a  nice  sheet 
of  book  paper  containing  80  per  cent  waste  paper,  15 
per  cent  cotton  rags,  and  n  per  cent.  China  clay.  Tln' 
second  run  was  an  antique  laid  book  of  high  qualit.v 
and  the  third  run  a  wrapping  paper  made  of  all  khaki 
rags.  Our  congratulations  to  Mr.  McXichol  and  his 
crew  of  Siamese  paper  makers. 


July  ^th.,  1923 

We  have  just  received  fi'om  the  Wayagamack  Pulp 
&  Paper  Co.,  a  folder  containing  samples  of  their  pure 
sulphite  wrapping  papers.  These  are  shown  in  six 
colors,  and  with  both  wide  and  narrow  stripes.  The 
paper  is  machine  glazed  and  appears  very  well 
adapted  for  drug  and  small  ware  wrappings,  and  for 
the  manufaetui'c  of  confectionery  bags,  notion  en- 
velopes and  waxed  jiapers.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the 
largest  producer  of  kraft  wrapping  paper  in  Canada 
turning  out  a  sulphite  sheet,  but  apparently  they  can 
make  one  just  as  successfully  as  the  other. 


The  editor  has  just  received,  through  the  courtesy 
of  a  reader  of  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  a  copy  of 
the  "Honolulu  Star-Bulletin"  for  June  9th.  This  ap- 
parently is  the  regular  Saturday  edition  and  contains 
32  pages.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  large  constimption 
of  newsprint  paper  is  not  confined  to  this  continent. 


A  novel  bit  of  advertizing  service  is  furnished  by 
Canada  Paper  Co.  This  is  a  group  of  sample  covers 
of  standard  sizes,  cut  from  the  various  shades  of 
"Radiant"  cover,  the  new  cover  paper  put  out  by 
the  company.  Each  .sheet  shows  how  many  covers  ami 
inside  pages  can  be  cut  from  .standard  cover  paper 
sizes  and  standard  book  paper  sizes  without  waste. 
The  outside  of  the  folder  is  blue  Fibrestock,  and  in- 
side are  the  six  colors  of  Radiant  Cover.  There  is 
much  helpful  information  and  suggestion  in  the  whole. 


In  order  to  give  the  recent  convention  of  the  Paper 
Box  Manufacturers'  Association  the  attention  it  de 
serves,  the  next  issue  of  the  Puli?  and  Paper  Mugnzinr 
will  be  a  "Paper  Box  Number",  with  the  complete  pro- 
ceedings of  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Niagara  Falls. 
June  25  and  26. 


WHAT  DO  V/E  BURN  WHEN  WE  BURN  OUR 
TREES? 

What  do  wo  burn  when  we  l)iirn  our  trees? 
We  burn  the  home  for  you  and  me. 
We  burn  the  carriage-house,  barn,  and   shed. 
The  baby's  cradle,  the  little  boy's  sled. 
The  bookcase,  the  table,  the  rocker  of  ease, 
We  burn  all  these  when  we  burn  our  trees. 

What  do  we  burn  when  we  burn  our  trees? 
The  daily  comfort  which  everyone  sees, 
"I'lie  wages  of  men  for  years  to  eoine. 
^71  factories  big  wliere  busy  wheels  hum — 
For  industries  many  depend  on  trees — 
When  our  forests  burn,  we  burn  all  these. 

What  do  we  burn  when  we  burn  our  trees? 
The  homes  of  birds,  and  squirrels,  and  bees. 
The  homes  of  the  brook,  and  the  cooling  spring 
Where  violets  blossom,  and  bluebirds  sing. 
The  beauties  of  nature,  so  fair  to  please — 
We  burn  all  these  when  we  burn  our  trees. 

Summer  or  Winter,  day  or  night. 

The  woods  are  an  ever-new  delight : 

They  give  us  peace,  and  they  make  us  strong. 

Such  wonderful  balms  to  them  belong. 

— Stoddard, 
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Heat  Recovery  From  Machine  Room  Vapor' 

\'t\   .1.  (>.   ROSS,   I'rcNidi'iil    Ross   l'hit;iiici'iiiit;  of  Ciiiiadii,  Liiiiiled 


1  iiiii  t;lail  that  lliis  papt'i'  is  to  covi-r  one  subject 
only.  Till'  Kriiier  eeononiizer  lias  been  diseiissed  to 
some  extent  in  tlie  past,  but  usually  as  a  side  issue  in 
the  ventilation  of  the  inaciiine  room,  in  this  paper 
we  will  diseuss  this  one  sulijeet  and  make  the  others 
ineidental. 

We  must  first  have  a  elear  understanding  of  the  rea- 
son for  anil  prineiple  of  ventilating  the  machine  room. 
'I'he  machine  room  should  really  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  paper  making  machine.  It  is  the  enclosing  shell 
around  the  moving  parts  of  the  machine.  The  design 
ami  construction  of  it  should  really  be  carried  out  in 
the  same  way  that  any  other  part  of  a  machine  would 
be  considered.  The  ventilation  of  the  room  is  really 
part  of  the  process  of  making  paper.  It  should  be  done 
properly  and  in  an  ample  manner  in  order  that  it  may 
not  impede  the  operation  of  producing  paper  and  yet 
it  should  be  done  as  economically  as  possible  in  order 
that  no  excessive  cost  will  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
production. 

When  a  sheet  of  paper  is  formed  it  is  very  wet  and 
it  must  have  this  moisture  removed.  Part  of  this  water 
is  removed  at  the  wet  end  of  the  machine  which  is 
really  a  part  of  the  drying  equipment.  This  is  rather 
a  new  way  of  looking  at  it  but  is  becoming  well  i-e- 
cognized  and  much  study  and  effort  ai-e  being  made 
to  have  the  wet  end  remove  as  much  water  as  pos- 
sible. However  much  may  be  accomplished  in  this  end 
there  is  a  large  volume  of  water  which  must  be  re- 
moved on  the  dryers.  This  amount  of  water  may  be 
equal  to  nearly  three  times  the  weight  of  paper  pro- 
duced as  on  some  news  machines,  or  may  be  one  and 
one-half  times  as  much,  as  is  usual  on  boxboard,  or 
about  as  much  water  as  pulp  on  some  pulp  machines. 

This  water  is  evaporated  from  the  sheet  when  pass- 
ing over  the  steam  heated  dryers  and  as  it  is  water 
vapor  it  must  be  removed  from  the  machine  room  to 
avoid  condensing  on  the  ceiling.  In  order  to  carry 
away  this  vapor,  a  certain  amount  of  air  must  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  out  with  it.  This  is  absolutely  essential 
and  basic  if  the  paper  is  to  be  dried.  The  amount  of 
air  that  must  pass  through  the  machine  room  is  de- 
pendent on  three  things. 

The  first  is  the  amount  of  water  that  is  to  be  car- 
ried out.  This  includes  the  water  evaporated  from 
the  sheet,  plus  the  water  dried  out  of  the  broke,  plus 
the  water  rising  from  the  wet  end  of  the  machine. 
These  quantities  must  be  ascertained  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible as  we  must  first  know  how  many  pounds  of 
water  vapor  we  have  to  remove. 

The  next  factor  is  the  temperature  at  which  the  mix- 
ture of  air  and  vapor  will  be  carried  out  and  the  third 
factor  is  the  percentage  of  saturation  of  the  mixed 
vapor  and  air.  These  two  factors  when  known  will 
give  us  the  number  of  poimds  of  vapor  contained  in 
each  cubic  foot  of  air.     Then  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 

'  Paper  read  at  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Technical 
Section,  Gardenvale,  Que.,  June  21,  1923. 


di'ici-miiie  llii'  cubic  feet  of  air  per  ininule  that  will 
have  to  iiass  through  tlii'  machine  room.  The  tcm- 
pcratuic  of  the  air  and  percentage  of  moisture  con- 
tained can  be  measured  on  an  existing  job  or  must  be 
based  on  experience.  Much  depends  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  there»is  a  hood  over  the  machine,  how 
cold  the  roof  is  and  how  much  margin  should  be  pro- 
vided for  avoiding  danger  of  drip. 

Assuming,  however,  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  total 
volume  of  air  that  must  be  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  machine  room.  The  amount  is  sur|)risingly  large, 
but  we  will  touch  on  that  later. 

Now  bear  in  mind  that  every  particle  of  that  air 
must  be  heated  from  the  temperature  outdoors  to  the 
temperature  in  the  ventilators.  It  doe.sn't  matter 
where  the  air  comes  from  to  the  machine  room,  it  is 
evident  it  finally  must  come  from  outdoors  and  is 
heated  somewhere  in  the  mill.  It  may  come  from  a 
finishing  room  in  which  ease  you  are  paying  for  heat- 
ing it  in  that  room.  It  may  be  heated  by  a  fan  heater, 
or  by  steam  pipes  on  the  roof  or  by  the  dryers  them- 
selves. It  doesn't  matter  where  you  do  it,  you  are 
heating  it  and  you  are  paying  for  this  heat  unless  it 
comes  from  some  source  which  would  otherwise  be 
wasted. 

We  are  not  discussing  in  this  paper  the  best  method 
of  introducing  the  air  into  the  room  or  the  various 
ways  used  to  make  this  air  perform  other  work  besides 
carrying  off  the  moisture  in  order  to  make  it  partly 
pay  for  this  heat  it  has  taken.  We  are  only  concerned 
with  the  fact  that  a  large  volume  of  air  must  be  in- 
troduced into  the  machine  room  and  that  it  must  be 
heated. 

Now  let  us  see  how  serious  a  problem  this  is  and 
whether  it  is  going  to  take  an  amount  of  heat  that  will 
be  noticed  in  production  costs.  Let  us  not  theorize 
but  take  some  real  mill  in  actual  operation.  Take  a 
Canadian  newsprint  mill  making  on  one  machine  75 
tons  of  newsprint  per  day.  This  mill  has  two  ma- 
chines in  a  room  but  let  us  take  one  machine  for  our 
figures.  The  paper  entered  the  dryer  section  70  per 
cent  wet  and  left  the  dryer  section  with  a  moisture 
content  of  5  per  cent.  This  figured  259  pounds  water 
per  minute  evaporated.  The  air  passing  out  of  the 
ventilators  varied  at  different  points  from  112  deg. 
to  127  deg.  and  the  wet  bulb  temperature  from  96  deg. 
to  120  deg.  This  averaged  about  20  grains  of  moisture 
per  cubic  foot  of  air  so  that  about  91,000  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  minute  was  passing  through  the  room  for 
each  machine.  When  the  test  was  made  it  was  just 
zero  outdoors  and  the  average  temperature  of  the  air 
passing  out  of  the  stacks  was  120  deg.  Therefore  this 
mill  was  heating  for  each  machine  91,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute  from  0  deg.  to  120  deg.  and  using  ap- 
proximately 183,000  B.  t.  u.  per  minute  equalling  about 
183  lbs.  of  steam  per  minute  or  10,980  lbs.  of  steam 
per  hour  and  it  was  live  steam.  At  a  figure  of  even 
50e.  per  thousand  pounds  of  steam  it  was  costing 
nearly  .$5.50  per  hour  to  heat  the  air.  This  machine 
was  turning    out  a  little  over  three  tons  of  paper  per 
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hour  so  that  the  cost  of  heating  the  air  iu  the  machine 
room  was  $1.80  per  ton  of  paper.  Ratlier  a  nice  profit 
in  itself. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  this  that  the  amount  of 
steam  required  for  ventilating  a  machine  room  is  a 
serious  item  and  is  a  charge  upon  the  production  that 
it  well  worth  considering.  It  is  quite  a  percentage  of 
the  amount  of  steam  required  to  dry  the  paper.  For 
instance  on  the  machine  just  referred  to,  the  amount  of 
steam  required  on  the  paper  machine  amounted  to 
364  pounds  of  steam  per  minute  or  21,840  pounds  of 
steam  per  hour.  The  amount  required  for  ventilation 
was  therefore  almost  exactly  oO  per  cent,  of  the  steam 
used  on  the  machine,  yet  this  ventilation  system  was 
efficient  and  many  mills  are  running  with  far  less  ef- 
ficient ventilation  systems  than  this. 

As  it  was  stated  previously,  this  heat  for  ventilation 
is  a  direct  charge  and  must  he  supplied  somehow  and 
somewhere.  It  may  be  furnished  by  exhaust  steam, 
which  might  on  the  face  of  it  appear  to  not  be  a  serious 
charge.  It  should  first  be  determined,  however,  that 
this  exhaust  steam  cannot  be  used  elsewhere  and  that 
III  modern  power  plants,  especially  with  bleeder  tur- 
bines, this  exhaust  steam  is  a  heavy  charge  on  the 
power  plant.  In  manj^  paper  mills,  however,  this  steam 
is  direct  live  steam  and  it  is  upon  that  basis  that  the 
problem  becomes  very  serious.  These  figures  were 
given  for  zero  weather  but  in  Canada  we  get  many  days 
from  20  deg.  below  zero  to  40  deg.  below  zero.  When 
the  weather  is  20  deg.  below  zero  this  steam  consump- 
tion goes  up  16-2  3  per  cent,  and  in  40  deg.  below  zero 
weather  nearly  a  third  more  steam  is  used  than  in 
zero  weather.  It  is  ju.st  during  this  extreme  weather 
that  the  heaviest  load  comes  upon  the  power  plant  iu 
;iny  event  and  to  feel  that  when  the  boiler  plant  is  at 
its  peak  that  the  ventilating  requirements  will  call  for 
a  third  more  steam,  presents  a  problem  that  cannot 
well  be  figured  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  chief  engineer 
of  one  big  news  mill  told  the  writer  that  any  saving  in 
steam  during  the  cold  weather  period  can  not  be 
figured  on  a  cold  dollars  and  cents  basis  because  these 
ventilation  steam  requirements  were  the  very  things 
that  forced  their  boiler  plant  to  the  peak  and  that  was 
when  they  had  any  troubles  on  the  equipment. 

Assuming,  therefore,  as  I  think  we  all  will,  that  this 
lieat  leaving  the  dryers  must  come  from  somewhere  in 
the  mill,  we  have  already  stated  that  this  must  be  steam 
or  it  must  be  a  source  of  waste  heat.  In  some  mills 
there  will  be  buildings  where  there  is  an  excess  of  heat 
which  may  ])ass  from  that  room  into  the  machine  room 
and  perhaps  can  be  considered  as  not  costing  anything. 
This  is  sometimes  true  in  engine  rooms.  In  most  mills, 
however,  there  is  no  source  of  this  type  of  waste  heat 
that  amounts  to  very  much.  The  biggest  source  of 
waste  heat  is  quite  evidently  the  vapor  rising  from  the 
machine  room  roof.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
steam  used  on  the  paper  machine  has  been  very  largely 
expended  in  turning  the  water  into  vapor.  This  vapor 
at  a  high  temperature  passes  to  the  atmosphere.  If 
this  vapor  could  be  condensed  back  into  water  Ave 
would  recover  the  latent  heat  and  it  is  this  purpose 
that  the  Briner  economizer  serves. 

The  Briner  economizer  is  a  device  consisting  of  a 
series  of  chambers  or  channels  .separated  by  thin  metal 
sheets.  The  hot  vapor  from  the  machine  passes  through 
one  series  of  these  channels  and  the  cold  air  .supply  for 
the   machine  room   is  drawn   through   the   alternating 


channels.  This  cold  air  absorbs  the  heat  transmitted 
through  the  metal  plates  and  this  heat  warms  this  air 
up  so  that  it  saves  the  steam  required  for  heating  it. 
If  the  moist  air  leaving  the  machine  room  had  been  drj- 
air,  it  will  be  quite  evident  that  we  would  get  a  pro- 
portional rise  in  temperature  of  the  cold  air,  that  is,  if 
we  lowered  the  temperature  of  the  exhaust  air  20  deg., 
we  would  increase  the  temperature  of  the  incoming 
air  20  deg.  This  ratio,  however,  is  entirely  different 
on  account  of  the  exhaust  air  being  moist.  We  secure 
practically  1,000  B.  t.  u.'s  when  we  condense  a  pound 
of  the  vapor  in  the  exhaust  air  and  it  has  been  found 
that  by  cooling  the  exhaust  air  onl}-  25  deg.,  that  we 
will  get  an  increase  in  temperatui-e  of  85  deg.  in  the 
cold  air  entering.  This  is  due  to  the  condensation  of 
the  vapor.  This  condensed  vapor  runs  down  the  econ- 
omizer channels  and  is  connected  by  drip  gutters  on 
the  bottom  which  eari-y  it  to  a  main  drain  pipe.  The 
first  one  of  these  installations  was  put  in  approximately 
four  years  ago  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
first  installation  was  in  a  Canadian  mill.  There  are  now 
in  operation  in  Canada,  eight  of  these  Briner  econ- 
omizers and  in  the  Ignited  States  seven.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  them  being  installed  this  j^ear  for 
use  next  winter  both  in  Canada  and  the  Ignited  States. 
They  have  not  been  in  use  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
so  that  we  could  get  extensive  practical  figures  on  what 
they  are  actually  doing,  but  we  have  data  that  are 
very  significant.  The  rise  in  temperature  secured 
varies  depending  considerably  on  the  temperature  and 
humidity  of  the  vapor.  I  am  giving  herewith  some 
of  the  figures  as  to  the  rise  in  temperature  secured  on 
different  economizers  this  past  winter  and  you  will 
note  what  a  large  percentage  of  the  heating  of  this  air 
is  done  by  the  economizer,  which  utilizes  nothing  but 
waste  heat. 

Air  entering  6°  below  zero.  Air  leaving  econ- 
omizer 82°.  Vapor  entering  economizers  or  leav- 
ing room  108°. 

Air  entering  14"  below  zero.  Leaving  econ- 
omizer 63°. 

Air  entering  2"  above  zero.  Air  leaving  econ- 
omizer 69°. 

Air  entering  18°  above  zero.  Leaving  econ- 
omizer 90°. 

Air  entering  52°.  Leaving  economizer  100°. 

Air  entering  12°.  Leaving  economizer  85°. 

Air  entering  16°.  Leaving  economizer  94°. 
These  varying  residts  are  obtained  on  different  mills, 
but  all  bear  a  relation  to  the  vapor  and  outside  tem- 
perature on  each  installation. 

Now  let  us  see  what  this  heat  saved  would  mean 
on  the  machine  in  question.  Considering  their  condi- 
tions, it  was  determined  that  an  economizer  installa- 
tion would  heat  the  incoming  air  on  this  75  ton  ma- 
chine from  zero  to  85° ;  from  20"  above  zero  to  88°. 
Now  our  total  rise  in  temperature  from  the  outside 
entering  air  to  the  air  leaving  the  hood  is  from  zero 
to  120°.  The  economizer  would  heat  it  from  zero  to 
85°  and  steam  would  be  required  somewhere  in  the 
mill  to  heat  it  from  85°  to  120°.  That  is,  85°  of  this 
rise  would  be  accomplished  by  the  economizer  and 
35°  of  this  rise  by  steam.  Tliis  would  mean  one  would 
need  in  zero  weather  3,302  lbs.  of  steam  per  hour  in 
stead  of  10,980  lbs.  or  a  saving  of  7,678  lbs.  of  steam 
per  hour  on  one  machine.  At  50c  per  thousand  pounds 
for  steam,  this  is  a  saving  of  $3.84  i)er  hour  or  $92,16 
per  dav  during  the  zero  weather. 
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'I'liis  null  ill  i|iirsli<iii  litriiivil  Ihiil  llii'v  liiiil  If)!)  ilays 
vsliii'li  would  iui'iiim'  L'n  ;  lliis  figured  mil  it 
savin;,''  of  $7-1. til  prr  il.iy  fur  ir>0  days  or  ;i 
total  of  $n,l!l(i.  'riicii  ihcy  (i-riirfti  tliiil  tlii^y 
would  li,i\i'  anollicr  100  days  wlit'u  it  would  avcraffc 
10  ami  this  woiilil  ic|ii-('si'iit  a  saving:  of  4,r)7r>  ll)s.  oi' 
stcaiii  |U'r  hour  and  at  fiOc.  is  a  saving;  o\'  ^'2.'2H  per 
hour  or  $r)4.72  \wr  day  and  for  tliis  jicriod  an  addi- 
tional saving;  of  $r),47'J,  or  a  total  savinjr  for  the  year 
of  $!(>,(it)S  worth  of  steam,  without  considerinp  tlie 
other  .')()  operat  ill;;:  days. 

As  stateil  liel'ore  this  showing;'  in  dollars  and  eents 
does  not  prnperly  show  wlial  happens  in  1hi'  extreme 
\vinter  eoiidit  ions.  The  eeonoinizer  really  acts  as  a 
halanee  valve  on  the  w<>atlier.  The  saving  due  to  the 
use  of  a  Briner  eeoiionii/er  increases  very  rapidly  as 
the  outside  temperature  drops  due  to  the  greater  dif- 
ference of  the  air  temperature  and  the  vapor  tempera- 
ture. This  can  easily  he  seen  when  it  "S  stated  tliat 
on  one  installation  the  temperature  of  the  air  leaving 
the  economizer  at  20^  above  zero  was  90°,  at  zero  it 
was  88",  at  6°  below  zero  it  was  82°,  at  20°  below  zero 
it  was  79°,  at  40°  below  zero  it  was  75°.  In  other 
words,  the  steam  requirement  in  that  mill  for  venti- 
lating the  machine  room  was  only  a  few  percent  more 
when  it  was  40°  outdoors  than  when  it  wa.";  20°  above 
outdoors.  The  economizer  installation  in  the  news 
print  mill  quoted  above,  will  show  a  return  on  the  in- 
vestment of  about  70  per  cent. 

Tt  shonld  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  a  Briner  econ- 
omizer is  exactly  the  same  in  its  eflfect  as  a  heater. 
When  putting  in  a  fan  system  for  discharging  warm  air 
into  a  machine  room,  a  steam  coil  heater  is  used. 
Therefore  the  cost  of  the  fans  and  distributing  ducts 
shoiild  not  properly  be  charged  against  the  economizer 
installation  but  should  be  an  entirely  separate  invest- 
ment. This  makes  it  possible  for  mills  which  now  have 
ventilating  equipment  to  put  in  economizers  in  con- 
.innction  with  this  ventilating  equipment. 

The  arrangements  of  these  economizers  have  to  be 
very  carefully^  considered  and  in  many  old  mills  it  will 
not  be  found  practical  to  install  them  without  excessive 
changes  in  the  ventilating  equipment  or  the  buildings. 
On  a  new  mill,  however,  arrangements  can  be  made 
when  the  mill  is  being  built  to  use  economizers  and  I 
feel  that  any  new  machine  room  being  built  in  Can- 
ada should  be  so  arranged  as  to  ventilating  enuip- 
ment  that  an  economizer  could  be  added  even  if  it 
should  not  appear  that  it  may  be  installed  in  the  be- 
ginning. 

Just  one  further  explanation  of  the  installation  of 
these  economizers.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  heat  is 
derived  from  the  vapor  passing  off  the  machine.  Now 
if  the  machine  should  be  shut  down  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  vapor  will  pass  out.  which  would 
not  give  as  high  a  temperature  of  air  leaving  the 
economizer  as  it  would  with  the  machine  in  opera- 
tion. For  this  reason  a  bank  of  steam  coil  heaters 
is  installed  between  the  economizer  and  the  fan  and 
in  order  to  make  this  require  as  little  attention  as 
po.ssiblp  and  to  insure  that  this  steam  is  not  left  on 
when  it  is  not  necessary,  a  thermostat  is  used  on  the 
steam  valves  of  these  coils.  When  the  temperature 
of  the  air  entering  the  machine  room  drops  below  the 
required  temperature  due  to  shutting  down  the  ma- 
chine or  due  to  an  extreme  change  in  temperature,  the 
thermostat  automatically  turns  on  the  steam  and  main- 
tains the  desired  temperature  until  the  economizer  is 


again  heating  liie  air  to  the  flesired  (emperalure,  in 
wliicli  ease  tlie  theiinoslat  siiuls  the  valves  automatie 
ally.  ProvLsion  is  made  for  reeirciilaling  the  air  from 
the  maeliiiio  room  tlii'oiigh  these  eoils  on  Sumlays  and 
during  shutdown  periods.  This  prevents  heating  cold 
fre.sli  air  during  these  periods  when  ventilation  is  not 
required. 

Discussion 


have  been  asked,  t  li 


fi<un    which    thr 
very   doubtful    it 
ventilating    problem 


In  response  to  (piestions  whii 
following  might   be  added. 

1.  The  question  of  using  ih<' 
moisture  has  been  extracted.  |i 
this    air    could    be    used    on    any 

around  the  mill.  It  will  he  understood  that  this  air  is 
not  only  saturated  but  usually  super-saturated,  that 
is,  it  carries  free  moisture  along  with  it.  This  air 
has  only  been  cooled  down  to  a  temperature  of  from 
80°  to  90°,  therefore  the  re-use  of  this  air  would  mean 
using  air  totally  saturated  at  a  temperature  of 
80°  to  90°,  which  would  mean  that  this  air  would 
have  to  be  heated  very  considerably  hotter  than  out 
side  air  in  order  to  get  the  same  capacity  for  absorb 
ing  moisture.  It  is  perfectly  practical  "to  figure  out 
that  there  would  be  a  saving  in  steam  if  that  air  was 
used  in  some  other  part  of  the  mil]  instead  of  fresh  air. 
but  it  would  mean  carrying  the  air  out  of  the  building 
and  maintaining  the  building  at  such  a  high  tem" 
perature  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  workmen 
remain  in  it.  It  would  not  be  practical  to  u.se  it  in 
the  machine  room  because  it  is  all  practically  the  same 
temperature  as  the  air  which  has  been  heated  and  con- 
tains from  five  to  fifteen  times  as  much  moisture. 

2.  The  question  as  to  the  use  of  the  water  condensed. 
This  water  is  at  a  temperature  from  75°  to  85°.  Some 
questions  were  a.sked  as  to  the  use  of  this  for  boiler 
feed  make-iip  but  we  would  hesitate  to  recommend 
that  in  view  of  the  possible  injurious  effect.  There  is 
no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  used  for  shower  water 
or  for  a  box  board  mill  in  the  beaters.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  this  amount  of  water  is  not  a  very 
large  item  as  it  does  not  require  a  great  deal  of  vapor 
condensed  to  give  a  large  amount  of  heat. 

3.  As  to  the  size  of  this  equipment,  a  Standard  BriniM- 
Economizer  is  about  81/2'  in  height  over  all  and  about 
81/2'  in  length.  The  width  of  the  equipment  varies 
with  the  size  of  the  paper  machine  and  governs  the 
amount  of  vapor  being  handled.  Tt  may  be  cut  up  into 
several  units  or  put  in  this  one  unit.  The  total  wndth 
if  made  in  one  unit  for  a  75  ton  machine  would  be 
about  19'.  It  is  not  usual,  however,  to  make  them  in 
one  unit  and  the  usual  size  of  the  units  is  about  10' 
wide.  The  most  suitable  metal  for  the  plates  is  pure 
wrought  iron. 

4.  The  question  was  brought  up  as  to  the  variation 
in  the  volume  of  air  for  Summer  and  Winter  condi 
tions.  This  is  something  that  has  not  been  given  very 
miich  consideration  in  the  pa.st  but  is  certainly  some- 
thing that  will  have  to  be  considered  very  carefully 
in  the  future  if  we  are  going  to  have  economical  con- 
ditions. It  will  have  been  seen  from  this  paper  that 
the  amount  of  air  pa-s.sed  through  the  machine  room  is 
determined  by  taking  the  total  grains  of  moisture  car- 
ried out  of  the  roof  by  the  vapor  and  deducting  from 
that  the  total  grains  of  moisture  coming  into  the  room 
with  the  incoming  air.  In  Winter  when  it  is  about 
zero  there  is  practically  no  moisture  in  the  incoming 
air  but  in  Summer  it  is  common  to  get  as  high  as  six 
grains  of  moisture  in  each  cubic  foot  of  air.    Therefore 
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assuminsr  that  the  vaix.r  passing  out  of  the  roof  car- 
ries 20  grains  per  e.f.  it  will  be  seen  that  the  net 
amount  carried  off  from  the  machine  in  Winter  would 
he  approximately  20  grains  per  e.f.  but  in  Summer  it 
would  be  about  only  14  grains  per  e.f.  Therefore  it 
would  be  necessary  to  pass  through  the  room  about 
one-third  more  air  in  summer  than  in  winter.  The 
common  practice  has  been  to  run  the  exhaust  fans 
fast  enouch  to  take  out  the  amount  of  air  required 
in  the  summer  and  then  pull  that  much  excess  air  in 
the  Winter  just  the  same,  which  is  not  economical.  We 
have,  and  are  still  working  on  the  problem  of  an  au- 
tomatic control  to  vary  the  amount  of  exhaust  air  by 
the  requirements  but  "this  matter  has  to  be  handled 
rather  carefully  due  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
the  machine  tender's  principal  duty  is  to  manufacture 
paper  and  not  to  operate  a  ventilating  system  and 
whatever  is  done  must  be  done  without  interfering 
with  or  distracting  the  attention  of  the  machine 
tenders. 
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THE    PAPER    INDUSTRY    IN    THE    LAKE 
ST.    JOHN    DISTRICT 

The  following  impressions  of  a  Montreal  visitor  to  the 
Lake  St.  John,  P.  Q..  district  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
work  now  being  carried  out  by  the  Quebec  Development 
Company,  in  conjunction  with  Price  Brothers.  WHien 
this  work  is  completed  we  may  expect  a  considerable 
expansion  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  there,  and 
also  a  development  in  mining  and  other  branches.  The 
visit  was  made  last  week  to  Chicoutimi,  where  Price 
Bros,  are  extending  their  mill,  to  Kenogami  and  to 
Grand  Discharge,  where  very  extensive  operations  are 
being  carried  out. 

At  Chicoutimi  a  dam  is  being  constructed  to  develop 
a  power  of  about  10.000  h.  p.,  which  will  be  transmitted 
over  lines,  now  completed,  to  Grand  Discharge  in  order 
to  provide  the  power  for  the  great  work  at  that  point. 
The  Chicoutimi  development  will  flood  a  large  area  of 
land  and  will  wipe  out  the  village  of  St.  Cyriac.  At 
Kenogami  Price  Bros,  are  installing  two  additional 
Walmsley  newsprint  machines.  On  the  trip  from  Keno- 
gami to"  Grand  Discharge  we  found  evidence  of  an 
awakening  in  the  way  of  commercial  activity.  Many 
new  houses  are  being  con.structed,  and  some  enterprising 
people  are  putting  up  stores  in  anticipation  of  trade 
in  general  commodities. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  railway  facilities,  goods  and 
materials  for  the  work  at  Grand  Discharge  have  to  be 
hauled  there  from  the  rail-head.  The  fact  that  a  line 
is  to  be  completed  to  Grand  Discharge  has  naturally 
increa.sed  the  value  of  land  in  that  district.  It  looks 
indeed  as  if  the  Lake  St.  John  region  vnll  be  greatly 
developed  by  rea.son  of  the  immense  amount  of  electrical 
power   which    will  be   ultimately    available. 

The  Camp  at  Grand  Discharge  is  admirably  situated 
on  the  side  of  the  River  Saguenay.  Many  houses  have 
been  erected,  together  with  a  club  house  so  that  the  2,000 
men  are  being  well  looked  after.  Lake  St.  John  feeds 
the  River,  and  has  three  outlets.  The  foundations  for 
the  main  dam  are  being  built,  and  later  the  dam  will  be 
extended  right  across  the  river.  This  will  back  up  the 
water  18  to  20  feet,  and  give  a  sufficient  head  of  water 
to  develop  about  600,000  horse  power.  The  work  will 
be  of  immen.se  benefit  to  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and 
we  may,  with  the  cheap  power  available,  look  for  the 
establishment  of  many  industries  in  that  district. 


THE  EXODUS 

(.Contributed  ) 
The  pulp  and  paper  mills  have  been  no  exception 
in  the  deserting  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employees 
to  industries  to  the  South  of  us.  The  high  wages  pre- 
vailing in  the  American  cities  is  the  magnet  which  is 
drawing  many  a  promising  young  man  out  of  Canada. 
One  large  pul])  and  i)aper  mill,  to  my  knowledge,  lost 
five  skilled  men  in  as  many  days,  the  reason  given  for 
leaving  being  their  desire  to  go  the  United  States  for 
liie  higher  wages.  (The  correctness  of  this  is  doulitful.  i 
The  pulp  and  paper  industry  has  felt  this  drain 
much  more  keenly  than  the  average  manufacturing 
plant.  Situated  as  most  of  the  paper  mills  are  in  small 
towns  and  in  some  cases  mere  villages,  the  manage- 
ment is  often  hard  pressed  to  keep  their  young  men 
from  drifting  to  the  city.  Some  companies  recog- 
nizing a  lack  of  recreation  facilities  have  endeavored 
to  make  life  more  enjoyable  around  their  plant  by 
means  of  social  service  work.  Other  companies  have 
simply  met  the  higher  wage  problem  with  individual 
increases.  The  latter  course,  however,  is  retaining 
employees. 

One  mill  hand  was  heard  to  remark.  "Give  me  good 
wages  and  I  will  make  my  own  social  life."  In  that 
remark  the  whole  question  of  social  service  lies.  Is  it 
worth  while?  Does  it  accomplish  its  object?  Certainly 
the  opinion  of  employment  managers  differ  on  these 
points.  The  writer  knows  of  two  large  mills  situated 
in  the  same  town,  one  does  everything  possible  to  make 
life  pleasant  around  the  plant,  the  other  mill  takes  no 
interest  whatever  in  their  employees.  What  are  the 
results?  At  a  time  like  this  when  there  is  a  decided 
drift  of  Canadians  out  of  this  country,  one  would 
expect  to  find  the  employers  of  the  last  firm  the  most 
discontented  of  the  two,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  it  is 
the  employees  of  the  first  firm  who  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  look  for  green  fields  elsewhere.  The 
reason  is  not  hard  to  seek,  the  second  firm  pays  better 
wages  than  the  first  firm,  and  hence  there  is  not  the 
same  inclination  to  leave,  which  goes  to  show  that 
employment  managers  must  not  expect  to  keep  their 
firms'  employees  content  by  means  of  social  service 
work  alone.  The  workman's  natural  tendency  is  to 
strike  a  balance  between  the  advantages  the  manager 
offers  in  salary  and  promotion,  and  those  held  out  by 
other  employers.  No  appeals  less  tangible  are  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way. 

There  are  many  places,  of  course,  where  because 
of  the  location  the  factory  force  must  depend  upon 
itself  for  diversions  and  no  doubt  annual  picnics  and 
other  occasional  outings  are  not  only  recreative  for 
the  workers  but  help  also  to  foster  an  esprit  de  corps. 
The  effort,  however,  which  is  so  often  made  to  make 
the  factory  a  social  center  is  certainly  debatable.  The 
average  man  likes  to  take  his  recreation  away  from 
the  factory  or  office  and  in  this  respect  all  workers 
are  very  much  alike. 

The  employment  manager  in  times  such  as  these, 
will  find  that  the  broad  basis  of  appeal  is  ])ay  scien- 
tifically adjusted  to  individual  effort,  supplemented 
with  a  proper  proportion  of  welfare  work  ;  this  latter 
must  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  made  a  substitute  for 
good  wages. 


Forget  not  to  .show  kindness  unto  boys,  for  thereby 
some  have  entertained  great  men  unawares. 


.iiih  :.ih.,  i!f_';t 
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No  Cause  For  Alarm  In  The  Piilpwood  l^mbargo 


A\K   .1     It.    llAKN.ir.M 


■  t  rt  >  >  *  ^  ^  ■ 


Diiriiiyr  the  ri'Oi'iit  di'liatc  in  I'lirliamciit  oxer  Hit- 
|it(i|)osal  to  slop  till'  i'X|)(ii'tal  ion  of  |iiil|)\vo<)il,  one  ol' 
till'  lioiioralilo  iiiemlxTs,  spcakiiifj:  in  Opjiosil  ion,  said 
that  he  viewi'd  with  alarm  llii'  loss  of  the  American 
market  for  the  pnlpwood  ciil  by  the  settlers.  Ap- 
parently, however,  he  saw 

No  cause  for  alarm  in  the  fact  tiiat  these  same  settlers, 
liy  carelessness  in  biirninj;-  their  refuse,  are  destroy- 
iiif;-  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  raw  materials  which 
ini;j:ht  otherwise  he  utili/.cd  by  our  ^reat  wood-nsini;' 
industries,  (second  onl.\'  in  inijiortance  to  afrricultnrc 
itself),  to  sa.v  nothing  of  the  losses  they  are  intlictinj; 
on  themselves  and  their  fellow-settlers  in  the  destruc- 
tion  of  theii'  homes  and   other  property. 

No  cause  for  alarm  in  the  fact  that  Canada,  by  allow- 
iiio-  foreigners  to  exploit  its  raw  pnlpwood,  is  sujiply- 
ing  fift.v  or  more  foreign  i^ulp  and  paper  mills,  in  com- 
petition with  our  own,  with  cheap  raw  material  and 
that  Canadian  workers  are  Ixnng  thereby  forced  to 
follow  the  i-aw  material  out  of  the  country  in  oi-der 
to  find  employment  in  its  conversion. 

No  cause  for  alarm  in  the  fact  that  we  have  already 
this  year  sustained  the  greatest  forest  fire  losses  in 
Canada's  history,  with  the  possibilit.v  of  having  the 
wliole  of  the  northern  forest  area  of  Ontario,  Queliec 
and  New  Brunswick  completel.v  devastated  before  the 
year  is  over. 

No  cause  for  alarm  in  the  fact  that  our  losses  from 
freshets  this  year,  due  entirely  to  forest  devastation, 
have  exceeded  anything  before  i-ecorded. 

No  cause  for  alarm  in  the  fact  that  immense  damage 
was  sustained  by  our  power  and  storage  dams  in  the 
spring,  due  solelj-  to  the  same  cause,  nor  in  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  large  industrial  plants  are  forced  to 
close  down  or  to  run  on  part  time  only  for  four  or 
five  months  in  the  year  owing  to  lack  of  water. 

No  cause  for  alarm  in  the  fact  that  our  agricultural 
industr.v  itself  is  menaced  bj'  the  condition  that  is 
fast  approaching  and  that  threatens  to  turn  our  crop- 
growing  lands  into  vast  deserts. 

The  bona  fide  settler  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to 
every  reasonable  consideration,  yet  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered that  Canada's  losses  during  the  first  few  weeks 
from  forest  fires,  many  of  which  originated  in  the  care- 
lessness of  settlers,  approximated  $100,000,000  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  enormous  potential  value 
of  the  young  growth  destroyed,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  total  annual  receipts  for  land  sold  to  settlers 
in  the  province  of  Que})ec,  where  the  losses  are  great- 
est, only  amounts  to  about  $100,000,  against  which  the 
province  spends  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $2,000,000 
in  assisting  the  settlei-s  and  in  building  roads  and 
lu-idges  for  their  accommodation. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  to  confine  these  set- 
tlers to  land  already  cleared,  of  which  there  is  great 
abundance,  where  their  opportunities  for  starting  fires 
would  be  negligi])le  and  where  they  will  find  not  only 
an  immediate  market  for  their  produce  but  nearby 
opportunities  for  employment,  such  as  that  afforded 
by  the  pulp  industries,  in  their  off  seasons. 


It  is  lo  be  noted  Ihat  former  rrcmier  Drury  in  the 
recent  (Jnlario  election  made  use  of  this  cry  of  pro- 
tection of  the  settler's  riglit  to  sell  his  wood  where  and 
how  he  please  and  spoke  against  the  embargo.  The 
results  show  that  the  argument  was  not  taken  ser- 
iously and,  indeed,  I  have  received  many  letters  from 
Ontario  saying  that  it  (contributed  to  the"  defeat  of  Mr. 
Drury  and  his  government. 

Another  honorable  member  of  the  House  voiced  fear 
of  Ainerican  retaliation  if  Canada  took  sU-ps  to  pro- 
tect its  rapidly  dwindling  supply  of  pnlpwood.  This 
can  only  cause  humiliation  to  a  people  who  have  behind 
Ihem  the  hi.story  and  the  |)restige  of  the  greatest 
world-power  ever  known,  the  British  Empire,  ffn  addi- 
tion to  tliat,  it  is  pure  bunkum.  When  have  the  politi- 
cians of  the  United  States  waited  for  a  cause  for  "retalia- 
tion" when  it  was  to  their  interest  to  put  the  screws  on 
Canada  and  to  bar  out  practically  evervthing  which  we 
could  export  to  tliat  country,  except  such  things  as  thov 
are  obliged  to  have,  including  raw  materials  and  pulp 
and  paper?  We  have  a  remedy  for  this,  if  we  would 
use  It,  in  building  up  an  intra-Empire  trade. 

The  anthracite  coal  bogey  was  also  brought  out  in  the 
discus.sioii,  our  alleged  dependence  on  the  Ciiited  States 
and  the  possibility  of  reprisals  in  the  shaj)(>  of  cutting 
off  our  coal  supply  being  held  up  before  us.  So  long 
a.s  the  American  coal  producers  have  coal  to  export  — 
when  not  at  the  mercy  of  mine  and  railroad  strikes  — 
they  are  only  too  glad  to  supply  the  Canadian  market  It 
IS  only  a  short  time  ago  that  G.  H.  Cushing,  one  of  tlieir 
largest  coal  operators,  publicly  stated  in  Montreal  that 
the  American  coal  producers  valued  highlv  the  Cana- 
dian market  and  were  prepared  to  fight  for  it,  if  neces- 
sa^ry.  If  the  Alberta  mines  he  said,  reduced  their  i)ricc 
-o  cents  a  ton,  the  Americans  would  cut  theirs  50  cents 
and  if  the  Welsh  mines,,  which  have  recently  found  a 
market  in  Canada  reduced  their  price  one  dollar  the 
Americans  would  cut  their's  two  dollars.  This  does  not 
look  as  though  the  Americans  would  deprive  themselves 
of  the  Canadian  coal  market  .ju.st  out  of  spite,  but  it 
does  prove  that  when  our  parliamentarians  talk  of  a 
coal  embargo  they  are  using  political  bunk. 

The  pseudo  plea  for  the  settler  is  off  the  same  piece 
ot  bunkum.  An  embargo  on  pulpwood  will  not  injure 
tlie  settler:  it  will  greatly  benefit  him.  The  value  of 
Ins  wood  will  not  deteriorate  and  in  a  short  time  tlm 
market  he  no^x  has  in  the  TTnited  States  will  be  trans- 
terred  to  this  country.  No  one,  bv  the  wav,  seems  to  be 
concerned  about  the  mechanic,  the  tradesman  and  the 
laborer,  all  of  whom  suffer  in.iury  when  raw  materials 
winch  ought  to  he  worked  up  in  this  country  are  al 
lowed  to  be  shipiied  away.  Surelv  their  interests  which 
are  numerically  much  greater,  are  entitled  to  at  lea.st  as 
much  consideration  as  the  settlers'. 

No  one  seems  to  have  given  consideration  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  railroads,  or  the  fact  that  the  added  in- 
creased revenues  from  additional  freight  that  would 
tollow  the  development  of  the  pulp  industrv  if  this 
raw  material  now  exported  were  worked  up"  at  home 
would  be  sufficient  to  wipe  out  the  present  deficit  of 
the  Canadian  National  Railways.     A  carload  of  pulp- 
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wood  shipped  out  of  the  country  means  a  carload  of 
freight  and  n<.thin-  nun-c.  A  carload  of  pulpwoo.l  con- 
verted into  paper  in  Canada  means  four  car  l(uuls  ol 
freiglit  ?oing  into  and  coming  out  of  the  mill. 

Still  another  honorable  member  undertook  to  com- 
pare pulpwood  with  wheat  and  other  farm  crops  and 
to  sav  that  interference  with  the  exportation  ot  one 
was  no  more  just  if  led  than  witli  the  other.  He  over- 
looked the  fact  that  we  have  a  surplus  of  farm  crcvps 
but  are  fast  developing  a  famine  m  pulpwood.  He 
failed  to  mention  that  a  farm  crop  can  be  reproduced 
cverv  vear,  while  it  takes  from  ")()  to  100  years  to  re- 
produce a  crop  of  pulpwood.  Tliere  is  no  analogy  be- 
tween tlie  two.  It  was  also  suggested  by  an  honorable 
member  that  some  pulp  and  paper  interest  might  be 
usino-  the  writer  to  further  their  selfish  ends.  In  reply 
to  this,  I  will  say  that  I  will  pay  ten  thousand  dollars 
in  cash  to  anv  one  who  can  show  where  one  single  dol- 
lar, paid  or  promised,  has  been  contributed  to  the  for- 
estConservation  campaign  carried  on  by  me,  other  than 
the  $100,000.  or  more  whicli  I  have  expended  out  of 
iny  own  pocket,  or  who  can  show  that  there  is  or  has 
been  associated  with  me  in  the  work  any  individual  or 
interest  who  had  mv  profit  to  gain  by  the  work  tt  have 
carried  on.  In  so  far  as  being  interested  on  behalf 
of  anv  pulp  or  paper  industry  is  conserned,  I  would 
add  tiiat  if  I  had  my  way  not  another  live  growing  tree 
would  be  cut  in  Canada  for  twenty-five  years  for  any 
|)ur|)ose  whatever.  I  have  advocated  this  policy  m 
iiianv  of  the  articles  I  have  published.  I  know  this  is 
not  iiossible  to  bring  about  and  that  the  cutting  of  trees 
will  continue  while  there  is  a  tree  left  standing.  The 
next  best  method  to  adopt  is  to  see  that  what  trees  are 
cut  shall  be  manufactured  in  Canada  so  that  Canadians 
may  at  least  reap  the  full  benefit  of  their  own  devasta- 
tion. 

The  fact  mast  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  in- 
creased investments  in  pulp  and  paper  mills  we  should 
liave  far  greater  forest  protection  than  we  do  where  only 
pulpwood  operators,  who  have  no  interest  other  than  to 
get  the  wood  .shipped  out  of  the  country  at  the  smallest 
jiossible  co.st  and  who,  leaving  nothing  but  a  lot  of 
slash  and  inflammable  debris  behind  them,  are  the  chief 
beneficiaries  of  our  present  forest  policy. 

A  further  argument  in  support  of  the  embargo  which 
tlie  Government  has  undertaken  to  impose,  is  that  the 
large  investments  in  new  mills  in  Canada  which  will 
folfow  its  enforcement,  will  augment  considerably  the 
federal  and  local  revenues  derived  from  income  and 
other  taxes  and  thereby  assLst  in  lightening  the  load  of 
the  Canadian  tax-payer  which,  everybody  agrees,  is 
altogether  too  bnrdensfjme. 

No  one  will  be  injured  by  the  embargo,  not  even  the 
I)ulpwood  dealer,  .fust  as  much  will  be  sold  and  iLsed, 
as  long  as  the  su|)ply  lasts.  The  only  difference  will 
be  that  it  will  be  sold  to  be  manufactured  in  our  own 
country  instead  of  going  to  enrich  another.  It  only 
takes  eight  months  to  erect  a  pulp  mill  and  with  a  six 
months'  period  allowed  the  Act  takes  effect  there  will 
be  ample  time  for  readjustment.  A  six  months'  latitude 
will  allow  for  the  shipment  of  all  wood  now  on  hand 
and  it  takes  another  sLx  months'  operation  to  i)repai-e 
a  new  cut. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  that  an  embargo  on 
pulpwood  is  only  the  first  step  towards  the  proper  con- 
servation of  our  forests  and  the  regulation  of  their  util- 
ization. I  predict  that  we  shall  have  to  go  much  fur- 
ther and  that  within  two  years  the  authorities  will  find 
it  necessary  to  prescribe  both  the  number  and  the  size 
of  the  trees  that   any  holder  may   be   allowed  to  cut 
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from  his  holdings,  whether  private  or  public.  In  this 
connection,  I  would  point  out  the  serious  mistake  that 
is  being  maile  in  allowing  half  rates  on  stumpage  for 
fire-killed  timber.  This  creates  a  temptation  for  some 
of  the  smaller  ojierators  to  allow  fire  to  run  through 
areas  whieli  they  intend  working,  wiiieh  some  of  them 
find  it   impossible  to  withstand. 

With  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  live  growth 
now  remaining,  cutting  .should  be  confined  wholl\-  to 
dead  timber  just  so  long  as  the  same  is  fit  for  use,  and 
there  should  be  no  reduction  in  the  stumpage  rates  on 
that  account.  We  have  already  too  many  temptations 
and  incentives  for  forest  fires. 

Some  selfishly  or  politically  actuated  people  have 
said,  in  opposing  the  embargo,  that  we  must  not  intei-- 
fere  with  private  rights,  ignoring  the  fact  that,  at 
worst,  less  than  two  per  cent  of  our  people  would  have 
their  right  affected  in  any  way,  while  those  of  the  re- 
maining 98%  w'ould  be  immeasurably  benefited  by  the 
new  legislation.  But  it  is  not  impossible  for  any  coun- 
try to  adopt  laws  that  do  not  in  some  niea.sure  infringe 
on  private  rights  and  on  personal  libert.v.  Hunters 
and  the  fur  industry  are  very  drastically  controlled  in 
Canada,  so  are  fisherman  and  the  fishing  industry.  In 
Heaven's  name,  then,  why  hesitate  to  control  the  most 
important  and  vital  resource  we  have  and  without  which 
there  would  be  no  fishing,  no  hunting,  very  little  agri- 
culture and  not  much  of  anything  else. 

This  is  not  a  (juestion  of  free  trade,  reciprocit\'  or 
protection,  as  some  of  our  politicians  would  try  to  make 
it,  but  is  simply  one  of  national  self-preservation.  Tin- 
der present  methods  we  are  rapidly  lieading  towards 
national  suicide. 


CHEMICAL  EXPOSITION  EXHIBITORS  MEET 

Whether  or  not  the  Cliemical  Expcsition  .should  be  held 
every  year  as  is  now  the  custom,  or  every  second  year  in 
the  future,  remained  undecided  after  a  long  discussion  at 
a  meeting  of  exhibitors  at  the  Chemists  Club,  New  York, 
on  Thursday  evening,  June  28th.  When  the  final  vote 
On  the  question  was  counted,  including  some  companies 
which  had  cast  their  ballots  by  mail,  the  result  was  a  tie 
vote.  As  only  about  twenty-five  percent  of  exhibitors  who 
have  thus  far  arranged  for  space  at  the  1923  Exposition, 
were  represented  by  the  vote,  it  was  decided  that  the 
management  should  conduct  another  ballot  bv  mail,  and 
that  this  should  be  taken  as  tlie  decision  of  the  exhibitors. 

As  to  whether  or  not  foreign  products  sliould  be  per- 
mitted a  place  in  the  1923  and  future  Chemical  Exposi- 
tions, a  vote  showed  a  large  majority  against  the  .showing 
of  products  from  Europe. 


WESTERN  CANADA  PULP 

It  is  aiiiKuinced  that  a  reorganization  of  tlie  Western 
Canada  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  is  under  way.  The  plant  is 
located  on  Howe  Sound,  B.  C,  and  two  companies  liavc 
lieen  formed,  (me  to  assume  the  assets,  the  Howe  Sound 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  to  have  control  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
mill,  which  is  about  12  miles  from  Squamish  and  might 
eventually  be  fed  by  power  from  the  Bridge  River  Power 
Company's  plant.  The  timber  limits  on  the  north  end  of 
Vancouver  Island  are  said  to  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
Port  McNeil  Lumber  Co.  It  is  anticipated  that  if  nego- 
tiations should  be  completed  in  Toronto  and  New  York 
soon  and  the  market  picks  up  for  kraft  pulp  and  paper,  the 
Howe  Sound  plant  would  resume  operations. 
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"1»api<:h  PRoi^ris" 

HV  TllOS.  J.   HUKKK,  C.  A. 

Secretiuy-Treasurer — Cost  Association  of  the  Paper  Induistry  and 

Assistant  Secretary — American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association 


The  ttriii  "Paper  Profits"  lias  a.  very  sipiificaiit  mean 
ing  in  the  finaneial  world.  Suili  profits,  of  eoiirse,  reprc 
sent  profits  made  aieordiiig  to  the  books,  but  not  yet  con- 
verted into  eash.  Por  paper  manufacturers  perhaps  the  term 
"paper  profits"  has  a  different  meaning,  namely,  profits 
made  by  making  paper.  It  would  seem  that  many  paper 
manufacturers  do  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  are 
really  in  business  to  make  "profits"  rather  than  "paper," 
the  making  of  paper  being  merely  the  avcime  chosen  by 
them  for  the  making  of  profits. 

The  time  has  come  when  owing  to  world-wide  competi- 
tion it  has  become  necessary  to  manufacture  on  an  in- 
creasingly larger  scale,  and  thus  it  has  become  moje  dif- 
ficult for  manufacturers  to  keep  in  direct  contact  with 
the  different  phases  of  their  manufacturing  operations. 
They  have  had  to  delegate  different  parts  of  the  work  to 
assistants  and  to  rely  on  these  assistants  to  keep  them  in- 
formed as  to  what  is  going  on  in  their  departments.  Since 
each  department  must  influence  to  some  extent  the  work 
of  other  departments,  it  can  easily  be  seen  there  must  be 
close  co-operation  between  all  of  them  if  the  chief  execu- 
tive is  to  receive  correct  information  from  them  all,  and 
thus  be  in  a  position  to  judge  correctly  regarding  the  ef- 
ficiency of  his  mill.  The  question  is  then,  how  can  such 
<lose  co-operation  best  be  accomplished?  Of  course,  the 
information  the  executive  wants  more  than  anything  else 
concerns  the  "cost"  of  manufacturing  his  different  lines, 
and  the  expense  of  selling  and  distributing  them,  because 
then  he  is  in  a  position  to  judge  whether  he  can  compete 
successfuU)'  in  the  various  available  markets. 

As  a  rule,  executives  are  not  accountants,  and  often 
have  little  patience  with  the  stereotj'ped  accountant's  re- 
ports. They  want  the  information,  but  they  want  it  sup- 
plied in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  easily  assimilated.  Cost 
accountants  in  the  industry  are  gradually  coming  to  rea- 
lize that  this  is  a  fact,  and  that  it  is  partly  their  own  fault 
that  the  importance  of  the  work  they  are  doing  has  not  been 
generally  recognized  by  their  employers.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  employers,  many  of  them  should  be  willing 
to  admit  that  they  themselves  have  not  fully  recognized 
the  fact  that  they  must  have  absolutely  dependable  cost 
figures  if  they  are  to  carry  on  business  successfully.  They 
have  all  realized  the  necessity  of  getting  the  services  of 
the  best  available  salesmen,  knowing  that  if  their  pro- 
ducts were  not  pushed  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  buy- 
ers in  a  proper  manner,  their  receipts  would  fall  off,  and 
consequently,  their  profits.  The  just  as  important  point 
that  they  must  know  just  how  much  profit  these  receipts 
include,  does  not  seem  to  have  made  such  an  impression 
on  them.  Many  large  mills  have  adequate  cost  depart- 
ments, but  the  men  in  charge  of  these  departments  sel- 
dom receive  the  same  co-operation  from  the  executive  as 
that  given  the  Sales  Manager.  Just  as  long  as  this  con- 
dition exists,  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  will  have  per- 
iods of  big  losses,  because  many  mills  will  continue  to  rely 
on  their  sales  departments  to  carry  them  over  periods  of 
depression  as  best  they  may,  instead  of  adopting  the  pol- 
icy, during  such  periods,  of  at  least  refusing  to  sell  below 
cost  by  getting  absolutely  dependable  cost  figures  from 
their  cost  departments  and  instructing  their  sales  managers 


to  sell  Jiaper  at  or  above  these  figures,  or  not  at  all.  The 
trouble  is  that  when  business  improves  and  |)aper  can  be 
sold  at  a  fair  price,  many  executives  do  not  tliink  it  neces- 
sary to  worry  about  their  cost  figures.  The  point  that 
if  the  cost  department  is  to  serve  them  satisfactorily  it 
must  have  reliable  figures  during  good  as  well  as  bad 
times,  is  overlooked.  It  is  just  as  important  to  have  re- 
liable cost  figures  in  good  times  as  well  as  bad  times,  es- 
pecially when  all  the  items  entering  into  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing pajjer  are  rising  faster  than  selling  prices.  It  is  really 
difficult  to  understand  how  some  big  mills  are  conducting 
their  business  with  the  unsatisfactory  cost  systems  whieli 
tliey  are  now  using. 

The  fact  that  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  one  in 
which  the  amount  of  capital  invested  is  very-  large  in  com 
parison  with  the  annual  turnover  is  very  important,  and 
should  never  be  overlooked.  This  fact  makes  it  impera 
five  that  if  a  fair  margin  of  profit  is  to  be  earned  on  this 
capital,  all  sales  must  include  tlieir  share  of  profit.  Since 
it  is  impossible  to  make  agreements  legally  to  restrict  pro- 
duction, and  of  course,  quite  impossible  to  regulate  de- 
mand, we  shall  always  have  periods  of  good  and  poor 
business.  The  only  thing  the  industry  as  a  whole  can  do 
to  restrict  its  losses  during  periods  of  poor  business,  is  to 
see  to  it  that  every  manufacturer  keeps  himself  well  in- 
formed regarding  his  costs,  and  if  we  are  to  rely  on  the 
statements  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, there  is  no  legal  objection  to  groups  of  manufactur- 
ers agreeing  not  to  sell  their  products  below  these  costs. 
Such  agreements,  of  course,  will  be  worthless  if  manufac- 
turers do  not  know  what  these  costs  are,  hence  the  neces- 
sity for,  and  the  importance  of,  having  thoroughly  reli- 
able cost  figures.  Another  point  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked is  that  there  is  a  surplus  machine  capacity  within 
different  groups  of  the  industry  which  make  it  doubly 
necessary  that  all  manufacturers  should  use  reliable  cost 
methods  if  they  are  to  compete  fairly  one  with  another. 

The  Cost  Association  for  several  years  past  has  been 
impressing  these  points  on  paper  manufacturers.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  Association  believe  that  the  best  approach 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  getting  all  manufacturers 
to  realize  these  facts  is  by  means  of  standardized  cost  esti- 
mate sheets,  because  these  sheets  which  have  been  care- 
fully drawn  up,  will  contain  a  list  of  every  item  which 
enters  into  the  cost,  so  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  any 
manufacturer  to  overlook  any  of  these  items  when  making 
up  a  cost  estimate. 

The  next  step  is  to  get  manufacturers  to  ask  their  cost 
departments  to  compile  cost  estimates  on  supposition 
orders  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  these  departments  use 
the  forms  in  a  correct  manner,  or  whether  some  manufac- 
turers have  already  devised  a  better  form  which  can  be 
used  by  the  whole  group  instead  of  the  one  devised  by  the 
Association.       This,  of  course,  is  only  a  beginning. 

To  carry  the  work  still  further,  it  should  be  possible  to 
obtain  from  groups  of  manufacturers  cost  figures  relating 
to  separate  operations,  and  by  compiling  a  composite  re- 
port from  these  figures,  enable  them  to  make  comparisons 
on  a  fair  basis.  Such  comparison  should  enable  them  to 
form   a   fair  judgment   regarding  the  manufacturing  effi- 
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ciency  of  their  mills,  as  compared  with  other  mills  making 
the  same  products.  Ignorant  competition,  meaning  com- 
petition from  manufacturers  who  are  not  reliably  informed 
regarding  their  manufacturing  costs,  is  the  bane  of  all  in- 
dustry, and  in  times  of  depression  is  particularly  rife  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  industr}'.  This  is  because,  perhaps, 
it  is  an  old  established  industrj'  which  has,  however,  grown 
tremendously  within  the  jiast  decade.  Unfortunately,  as 
in  some  other  industries,  it  has  not  had  a  real  leader  to 
guide  its  destinies,  hut  like  "Tops}"  it  has  "just  growed." 
However,  there  are  several  groups  of  far-seeing  executives 
within  the  industry  who  realize  the  handicaps  under  which 
it  is  operating,  and  are  striving  to  remove  tliem.  One  of 
the  greatest  of  these  handicaps  is  "ignorant  competition," 
which  can  never  be  removed  until  the  fact  is  brought  home 
to  the  manufacturers  who  form  the  "ignorant  group"  that 
they  are  really  within  that  class,  and  they  are  shown  how 
to  get  out  of  it.  Let  the  leaders  within  the  industry  but 
once  make  up  their  minds  that  this  work  ought  to  be  done, 
and  it  u-ill  be  done,  and  when  it  has  been  accomplished  the 
way  will  have  been  opened  for  the  carrying  out  of  many 
other  plans  for  the  industry's  further  progress  and  growth 
because  the  industry  will  then  be  operating  on  a  sound, 
economic  basis,  and  manufacturers  will  be  in  a  position  to 
supply  the  funds  necessary  for  the  financing  of  these 
|)lans. 


MisceUaneous  charges 

Royalty,  taxes,  interest  on  investment 
in  washer  eciuipnient,  etc.  Would  not 
exceed 3.78 


COST   OF   DE-INKED   NEWSPAPER 

Mills  located  near  cities  capable  of  furnishing  large 
quantities  of  old  newspaper  can  produce  pulp  from 
de-inked  news  clieaper  than  they  can  buy  new  ground- 
wood,  according  to  cost  data  collected  by  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  A 
sa\'ing  of  $15  a  ton  has  been  effected  at  one  mill  through 
the  u.se  of  de-inked  news  in.stead  of  grouudwood  pulp. 
Such  a  sa\dng  would  bring  in  a  large  return  on  the 
$10,000  investment  needed  to  equip  an  ordinary  30-ton 
mill  with  the  achlitional  washing  equipment  and  a  ware- 
house large  enough  to  hold  a  three  months'  supply  of 
old  newspapers,  and  it  would  make  possible  the  profit- 
able operation  of  some  mills  now  finding  it  difficult  to 
make  both  ends  meet. 

The  itemized  figures  given  below  were  obtained  in  a 
mill  operating  at  the  rate  of  40  tons  of  de-inked  news- 
paper stock  per  day.  The  labor,  repair,  and  mainte- 
nance figures  are  taken  from  the  yearly  average  for 
that  mill.  The  cost  of  i)o\ver  and  equipment  for  beating 
the  old  papers  is  not  included  since  it  would  be  the  same 
where  purchased  pulj)  was  used. 

Cost  of  Producing  One  Ton  of   De  inked   Xewsjjaper 

Pulp : 

Labor  and  expense 

Labor $1.58 

Labor   (general  and   repair) 49 

Fuel 82 

Power • 48 

Repairs 51 


Materials 

Old  newspapers,  2,070  pounds  at  Ic.      .   $20.70 

Lime,  21  pounds  at  ^c 16 

Soda  ash,  33  pounds  at  iy2C 50 

Bentonite,  155  pounds  at  l^^c 1.94 

Water,  13,000  gallons  at  8e.  per  M  gal.  . .       1.04 


Total  cost $32.00 

Relative  Costs  of  Furnish  i)er  Ton  of  Newsprint 
Using    groundwood 

0.9  ton  groundwood $40.50 

0.2  ton  sulphite 12.00 

Labor   handling  groundwood   laps .50 


Total  cost $53.00 

Using  reclaimed  old  papers 

1.0  ton  de-inkcd  newspapers $32.00 

0.1  ton  sulphite 6.00 


Total  cost $38.00 

To  make  the  most  out  of  the  de-inked  process, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  mill  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  periodical  manipulating  of  the  waste- 
paper  market.  For  mills  situated  near  the  larger 
cities  such  a  course  is  very  simple.  In  fact,  a 
large  part  of  a  mill's  supply  might  be  collected  by  its 
own  force  from  the  neighboring  territory,  thereby  cut- 
ting out  the  profits  of  at  least  three  middlemen. 

In  stabilizing  the  supply  of  waste  papers  the  pub- 
lishers can  be  of  enormous  assistance,  since  the  supply 
is  directly  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  paper  saved 
by  the  average  householder.  With  proper  newspaper 
campaigns,  such  as  were  carried  on  during  the  war,  the 
supply  of  waste  newspapers  could  be  doubled  without 
much  effort ;  and  if  with  proper  warehouse  faeilitie.s 
the  demand  were  stabilized,  the  supply  would  continue. 

With  a  moi'e  constant  demand,  the  need  of  so  many 
agents  between  the  householder  and  the  paper  mill 
would  be  avoided,  and  the  householder  might  receive  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  by  the  paper  mill 
instead  of  only  about  10  per  cent,  as  is  often  the  case. 


$24.34 


MUST    COME   TO   THE   SUSTAINED   YIELD 

Mr.  George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  former  president  of  the 
American  Pajier  and  Pulp  Association,  at  a  conference 
held  in  Chicago,  stated  that  in  the  northeastern  States, 
where  the  Pulp  and  Paper  industry  is  concentrated  to 
a  degree  found  in  no  other  section,  and  where  the 
forests  have  been  heavily  overcut  for  manj'  j'ears,  the 
indu.stry  cannot  operate  ivithoiit  the  importation  of  a 
lai-ge  percentage  of  its  wood. 

No  country  on  the  globe  exports  pulpwood  in  tlie 
raw,  except  Canada.  Canada's  export  of  pulpwood 
amounts  pretty  close  to  1,250,000  cords  per  year.  The 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  of  the  U.  S.  A-  are 
anticipating  an  embargo  on  Canadian  pulpwood  for 
some  time.  As  far  as  the  actual  suppl.v  of  timber  is 
co)icerned  Canada  is  in  the  same  plight  as  the  U.  S.  A. 
( 'anada  Ls  to-day  assuming  the  lead  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  and  in  order  to  keep  that  lead  there  is 
only  one  course  open  for  Canada:  it  must  at  all  costs 
retrieve  its  wasted  and  diminished  fortune  and  most  of 
all  really  protect  the  coming  second  growth,  and  further 
inaugurate  a  policy  of  cutting  for  a  sustained  annual 
\ield. 

Such  measures  are  absolutely  necessary  to  save  for 
Canada  its  prominence  as  a  pulj),  paper  and  lumber 
producing  country  and  save  the  country  from  the  ranks 
of  the  "Has  Been.'' 

i-'ort  Frances,  Ont.,  FHED    BROWN. 
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How  To  Kstablish  An  Kxport  Depiirtment 


Tlifir  Irailc  was  i-iilirclv  ciniliiiccl  to  tlicir  own  cciiinliv 
They  coiiiTixi'd  the  idea  of  aiMiiitr  an  iNpur)  luaiirli  I  . 
their  Inisincss.  They  inadf  a  fairrul  sliicly  of  tlir 
world's  mai'kcts  aii<l  ascertained  which  conntrirs  were 
the  principal  consunu'i's  of  the  coiiiniodit \'  they  nian- 
ui'aclnred.  They  then  proceeded  to  fjet  the  market 
jirices  ruling;-  in  the  vai-ious  countries  and  the  names 
of  the  leadinj,'  importers.  They  allocated  their  sloidis 
proportionately  to  the  retiuireniciits  of  the  conni  i;i'> 
The  next  |)roccd\ire  was  to  send  samples  and  (piota- 
tions  calculated  to  secure  the  trade  to  the  jirosped  ixc 
customers.  j;ivin<i'  them  a  firm  offer  for  a  certain  per- 
iod of  a  limited  amount,  at  the  same  time  issuiui^-  a 
hrief  market  report  on  the  commodity,  showinj;-  all 
the  available  stocks  known  and  price  fluctuations.  In 
many  oases  offers  were  made  for  their  entii'e  output. 
but  the  answer  was  always  to  the  effect  that  they 
would  Tiot  supply  niiiri'  than  the  prescribed  amount 
allotted  to  each  individual  territory,  as  their  other 
customers'  recpiirements  must  i)e  eom])lied  with.  The 
direct  result  was  that  in  a  very  shoi1  time  they  had 
built  up  a  refiular  trade  spread  over  the  whole  world 
and  could  look  forward  to  the  sale  of  their  entii'e  out- 
put at  remunerative  ])riees  year  after  year  through  the 
same  channels.  Had  they  followed  the  lines  of  least 
resistance  and  allowed  one  firm  to  purchase  the  whole 
parcel  they  mifjht  have  made  more  money  the  first 
.\ear.  it  is  true,  but  each  sueceedinfj'  year  would  have 
brought  its  own  troubles,  and,  by  not  putting  all  their 
eggs  into  one  basket,  they  have  established  world-wide 
connections  and  now  virtually  control  the  agar-agar 
trade  of  the  world.  Apart  from  this  line  they  have 
utilized  their  overseas  correspondents  for  various  other 
goods,  to  mutual  advantage. 

These  two  illustrations  are  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  all  those  contemplating  adding  an  export  de- 
partment to  their  businesses,  and  eonclusivel\-  prove 
the  value  and  necessity  of  a  careful  study  of  the  trade 
possibilities  and  requirements,  as  well  as  the  impos- 
sible trade  barriers,  which  exist  in  every  country. 

How'ever,  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  investigation 
made  denotes  the  practicability'  of  overseas  trade  in 
any  line  handled.  By  the  addition  of  an  export  de- 
partment a  trader  may  materially  add  to  his  returns, 
and  the  greater  number  of  countries  to  which  he  can 
extend  his  ojierations  the  better  in  the  long  run.  When 
one  country  suffers  from  a  drought  and  crops  are  short 
in  consequence,  business  there  is  naturally  checked, 
but  it  is  usually  the  case  that  other  parts  of  the  world 
produce  bumper  harvests,  resulting  in  high  prices  and 
prosperity.  —  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 


YOU    CAN'T    KEEP    THEM    DOWN 

Last  week  the  factory  of  Gummed  Papers  Limited  of 
Brampton,  Ontario,  was  struck  by  lightning  and  severely 
damaged.  The  loss  was  vei-y  considerable  and  the  dis- 
arrangement of  the  business  of  course,  put  a  temporary 
stop  to  operation.  It  is  gratifying  to  note,  however, 
that  this  Company  is  not  at  all  lacking  in  courage  and 
determination,  for  we  understand  that  within  two  weeks 
the  concern  will  again  be  operating  at  capacity,  in  fact 
a  part  of  the  plant  is  already  turning  out  its  products. 
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broad  terms,  writes  a  coi-res- 
II  "Times  Trade  Supplement", 
llial  an  cxpoii  drpail  iiiriil  added  to  a  business  auto- 
matically acts  as  an  insurance  for  home  trade,  and  it  is 
|)ossiblc  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  manufacturers 
and  traders  to  introduce  such  a  department  into  their 
business  at  small  c.Npense  and  with  every  prospect  of 
satisfactory    results,    provided    tliev     api'iroach     it    in- 

telliu-riitly. 

Xatui'ally    the    (ir-sl    thing   a    IradiM- 
which   markets  olfei'  the   best    prosp 

iilar   lines  in    whiidi    he   is   inliTi'slc... ,, 

the  peculiarities,  the  manners,  and  the  customs  of  tin 
country  he  sidects;  he  must  remember  that  the  peo|)lc 
he  wishes  to  cultivate  are  of  a  difll'ercnt  race,  tempera 
ment,  and  probably  language;  that  they  have  diffrrcnl 
ways  of  thinking,  different  business  methods,  dilfiM-eni 
laws,  and  in  the  majority  of  ca.ses  vastly  different 
custom  house  laws  and  regidations.  In  short,  in  order 
to  achieve  the  greatest  success  he  must  adapt  himself 
and  his  tactics  to  his  customers'  ideas,  whims,  and 
fancies.  To  him  they  may  seem  peculiar,  but  he  must 
always  remember  that  it  is  he  who  is  the  foreigner, 
not  they.  Profits  are  usually  considerably  greater 
than  those  secured  in  the  home  trade,  while  the  ex- 
penses of  conducting  the  department  are  certainlv  no 
higher. 

Study  of  the  Markets 

A  careful  study  of  the  markets  is  a  very  necessary 
preliminary,  and  much  exceedingly  valuable  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  from  custom  hou.se  returns.  Such 
.study  frequently  results  in  material  saving  of  expense, 
since  what  will  be  keenly  appreciated  in  one  country 
will  fall  flat  in  another,  and  no  amount  of  energy  anil 
push  will  ever  render  it  suece.ssful.  As  an  illustration 
of  this  may  be  mentioned  an  utterly  futile  campaign 
of  American  manufacturers  to  market  certain  break- 
fast foods  in  South  America.  The  cereals  were  lavishly 
advertised,  house-to-house  distributions  of  free  sam- 
ples made,  demonstration  booths  were  erected  in 
stores,  hotels,  and  clubs,  where  dishes  were  served  with- 
out any  charge  in  the  most  tempting  styles  to  all  will- 
ing to  try  them.  Enormous  sums  were  lost  in  this 
propaganda,  since  the  products  utterly  failed  to  appeal 
to  the  public.  The  campaign  was  not  confined  to  one 
country,  but  was  prosecuted  throughout  practically 
the  whole  of  Latin  America,  each  countrv  producin'o- 
negative  results.  '  " 

Had  the  manufacturers  but  made  a  studv  of  the 
markets  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  inhabitants  thev 
would  have  been  saved  much  loss  of  both  monev  and 
prestige.  Customs  of  countries  are  always  difficult  to 
eradicate,  and  particularly  is  this  the  case  when  they 
date  back  for  centuries  and  become  traditions  A 
survej  of  even  the  methods  of  living  of  Latin  races 
would  have  at  once  elicited  the  fact  that  their  break- 
ta.st  IS  of  the  lightest,  and  never  varies  from  coffee 
and  rolls. 

As  an  illustration  of  good  marketing  may  be  cited 

the  case  of  a  prominent  Japanese  firm  who  manufac- 

ured  agar-agar.     Their  output  grew  until  it  was  far 

larger  than  their  home  market  rlemanded.     Prices  were 

rapidly  falling  and  they  were  faced  with  severe  losses  ' 
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PAPER    MAKING    INDUSTRY    IN    JAPAN 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

Paper  and  pulp  industry  of  Japan  had  a  very  dull 
Imsiness  year  in  1922.  hut  on  entering'  into  the  iiresent. 
Iietter  market  eondition.s  ahroad.  non-importation  of 
lower  grade  of  paper  from  outside  together  with  decrease 
of  lieavy  stock  accnninlated  made  a  great  improvement, 
at  least"  gave  a  great  encouragement  to  the  trade.  This 
condition  induced  the  Japan  Paper  Association,  an  or- 
ganization that  embraces  all  the  leading  paper  and  pul]) 
mills  in  Japan,  to  adopt  a  new  price,  advancing  one  sen 
(i/oC'-'t  in  l'"'eb.  and  a  further  lA  .sen  in  March  and  April. 
Chemical  pulp,  consecjuently,  that  wa.s  quoted  at  6  sen 
is  now  being  (juoted  at  8.3  sen. 

Owing  to  this  favorable  condition  the  Association 
removed  the  ban  on  10  per  cent  production-control 
that  was  observed  by  all  the  association  members  for 
some  time  past.  Thus  the  total  production  of  the  last 
six  months  will  be  greatly  increased  compared  Avith 
that  of  the  preceding  period.  Besides  the  reraoval  of 
the  production-control,  there  are  some  mills  which  have 
completed  the  installation  of  new  machines  indicating 
increased  production. 

As  to  tlie  Pulp  Industry,  heavier  stocks  were  accu- 
mulated and  there  are  some  pulp  mills  still  idle.  How- 
ever, on  the  whole.  ])ulp  production  for  the  last  sis 
months  will  doubtless  show  an  increase  under  the  same 
conditions  as  paper  making  industry. 

The  sales  records  of  paper  mills  are  showing  better 
business  turnover,  but  on  the  other  hand  costs  of  pro- 
duction have  increased  at  the  same  time.  Though  the 
price  of  pulp  advanced  no  leading  paper  mills  have  suf- 
fered seriously,  as  such  large  mills  own  their  pulp  mills 
to  supply  their  requirement  to  a  great  extent.  T'nder 
the  favorable  market  conditions  these  paper  mills  must 
have  gained  profit  15  per  cent  above  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding period. 

To  illustrate,  two  leading  pajier  mills  in  Jajian  will 
give  lite  following  repoi-ts. 

Oji  Paper  Mill,  Ltd.  Total  i)roduction  of  the  last 
six  months  will  be  about  117,761.000  lbs.  against  the  total 
.sales  of  118,739,000  lbs.  Compared  with  the  preceding 
period  (May-Xov.  "22)  an  inerea.se  of  6,326,000  lbs.  in 
production  and  13.424,000  lbs.  in  sales.  The  surplus  of 
sales  against  i)roduction  shows  so  much  accumulated 
stocks  dispo-sed  of.  Though  their  Chosen  (Korea)  mill 
was  closed,  the  pulp  business  of  this  company  showed 
a  verv  good  turnover.  O.ii's  total  profit  for  the  last  six 
montiis  will  exceed  Yen  4,000.000  (about  $2,000,000). 
The  dividend,  however,  will  be  declared  at  17  per  cent 
per  annum  the  same  as  last,  making  a  sufficient  reserve 
to  be  carried  over. 

Fuji  Paper  Mill,  Ltd.  Total  production  of  the  last 
six  iiioiitlis  will  l)r  133.952,000  lbs.  against  the  total 
sales  of  140.()7O,0()O  lbs.  This  shows  an  increa.se  of 
19,217.000  lbs.  in  production  and  27.700,000  lbs.  in  sales. 
This  company's  straw  board  and  pulp  business  proved 
a  profitable  business,  and  the  dividend  for  the  last  six 
months  will  be  declared  at  15  per  cent  per  annum 
same  as  the  previous  period. 


FOR  POSTERITY 


A  man  does  not  plant  a  ti-cc  for  liinisclf,  lii'  plants 
it  for  posterity.  And  sitting  idly  in  the  sunshine, 
I  think  at  times  of  the  unborn  people  who  will,  to  some 
small  extent,  be  indebted  to  me.  Remember  me  kindly, 
ye  future  men  and  women ! 

— Alexander  Smith. 


FLOW  OF  STOCK  IN  PAPER 

An  answer  to  "Piper" 

With  regard  to  your  work  on  the  Flow  of  Stock  in 
Pipes,  I  would  refer  you  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Ma- 
gazine of  Mai-eh  2nd.,  where  on  page  160  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  article  on  Pumps.  You  will  find  here  some 
information  that   1  think  will  be  of  service  to  you. 

In  this  connection.  I  was  talking  to  an  engineer  and 
mentioned  the  subject  of  your  letter,  when  he  said  that 
municipalities  had  discovered  that  in  pumping  sew- 
age, better  results  were  obtained  by  using  a  pump  that 
had  a  low  efficiency  with  water.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  in  pumping  sewage,  it  was  better  to  use  a 
relatively  small  pipe  so  as  to  have  a  continuous  flow 
throughout  the  total  area  of  the  pipe  rather  than  to 
use  what  would  naturally  be  chosen  as  a  larger  pipe 
so  as  to  eliminate  surface  friction.  The  idea  of  tising 
a  smaller  pipe  is  to  prevent  sedimentation  of  stock  in 
suspension.  This  principle,  I  should  think,  would  also 
apply  to  the  pumping  of  pulp. — Editoi-, 


A  FRANK  COMPARISON 


One  of  the  numerous  College  graduates  taking  our 
University  extension  course  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Making, 
writes  a.s  follows : 

"With  regard  to  Volume  III,  (and  I  presume  Volume 
IV  and  V  also)  I  would  just  as  soon  learn  the  subject 
from  the  textbook  as  listen  to  lectures.  I  find  the  text- 
books very  clear,  and  the  drawings  and  descriptions  are 
excellent.  After  all,  if  a  man  is  familiar  with  tlie  mill- 
end  of  the  business,  he  will  derive  jn'obabh-  more  bene- 
fit by  studying  the  books  himself  than  he  would  by  lec- 
tures alone,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  would  be  the  ideal." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  he  thinks  a  man  with 
little  previous  education  would  have  difficulty  in  stu- 
dying Volumes  I  and  III,  but  it  is  the  experience  of  the 
Institute  that  a  man  who  can  only  read  and  write,  if 
he  applies  himself  to  the  work,  can  make  satisfactory 
progress  with  these  elementary  studies  —  in  fact,  his 
brain  power  increases  as  he  applies  himself. 


ONE  ON  THE  WORM 


Cuthbert  had  been  listening  foi-  half  an  hour  to  a 
lecture  from  his  father  on  the  evils  of  late  nights  and 
late  risings  in  the  morning. 

"You  will  never  amount  to  anything."  said  the 
father,  "unless  you  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  Remember, 
it's  the  early  bird  that  catches  the  worm." 

"Ha,  ha!"  laughed  Cuthbert.  "How  about  the 
worm?  What  did  he  get  for  turning  out  so  early?" 

"My  son,"  replied  the  father,  "that  worm  hadn't 
been  to  bed  all  night,  he  was  on  his  way  home." 


BOOK  ON  BURNING  OIL 

The  Combustion  Equipment  Corporation  ha.s  prepared 
a  new  oil  burning  equipment  catalog  wliich  is  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  .subject  of  oil  burning.  The  cata- 
log is  now  ready  for  general  distribution  to  all  who  care 
to  apply  for  it.  The  pamphlet  is  really  more  than  a  cata- 
log; it  is  a  treatise  on  the  handling  and  combustion  of  fuel 
oil,  with  information  on  the  design  of  furnaces,  etc. 


.tli.,  i;iL':i 
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The  H.itlmrst  t  (iiiipany.  I.imitfd,  Hjitliurst,  N.  15. ,  <x- 
pict  to  li.nc  tliiir  newsprint  nwicliinc  rimninn  liv  the  niid- 
dl.'  (.f  July. 

Mr.  (i.    M.    .McK.f   was   Ml    MoMtr..il   List    «.ilv.      II.    n 
ports   very   satisfactory    profinss   with    tlu'    mill    of   Ondrns- 
liiiri;,   N.   Y.   anil  fxpcots   to   ni.-iki-   p.ipcr   this   inoiith. 

It  is  und.'rstood  that  thr  ii.w  capiLiI  whiili  will  In- 
i-.iiscd  under  the  Uionlon  reoru;inizal  ion  pl.iii  has  heen 
underwritten. 

Mr.  ,1.  S.  MeKinnon  of  Toronto,  who  will  h.-  in  eh;irf;i- 
of  the  industrial  seetioii  of  the  C  .inadian  e.\liibits  at  the 
British  Knipire  Kxposition  to  he  held  in  London  next  year, 
visited  Montreal  last  week  in  eonneetion  with  the  project. 
He  consulted  with  officials  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  with  reference  to  the  participation  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  the  exiiihition.  It  mav  be 
taken  for  yranted  that  the  industry  will  lie  adequately  rep- 
resented, space  having  been  provisionally  taken  in  the 
Canadian  section.  The  Canadian  (Jovernment  expects 
that  the  full  resources  of  the  Dominion  will  be  repre- 
sented, and  the  Forestry  Branch  will  include  specimens  of 
])ulp  and  paper.  The  co-operation  of  the  manufacturers 
is  sought  with  a  view  of  providing  samj)les  of  products 
for  which  they  desire  to  find  an  export  market.  This  will 
be  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper  industries  to  exhibit  their  commodities,  as  the  Ex- 
position will  be  visited  by  millions  of  people,  from  all 
l)arts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Warren,  manager  of  the  Ticonderago  Pulj) 
,Tnd  Paper  Company,  was  a  visitor  to  Montreal  last  week. 

Mr.  M.  Hubley,  of  the  Federal  Paper  Company,  Lim- 
ited, Montreal,  is  on  a  business  trip  as  far  as  Halifax. 

A  large  quantity  of  lumber  and  pulpwood  narrowly  es- 
caped destruction  in  a  fire  which  jiartially  destroyed  the 
Sash  and  Door  Company's  ])lant  at  Powasom,  Ont.,  a  few 
days  ago.  Only  a  small  insurance  was  carried  on  the  plant. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  Tor- 
onto, has  accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Grant  and  Dunn, 
of  Latchford,  Ont.,  who  were  the  successful  bidders  for 
certain  timber  berths  recently  put  up  for  sale.  They  se- 
cure a  tract  of  forest  in  the  townsliip  of  Barr,  south  and 
west  of  the  Montreal  river,  11  1-3  miles  in  area,  paving 
for  the  timber,  which  consists  entirely  of  red  and 
white  pine,  .fl.'J.oS  per  1,000  feet.  They  also  secure  a 
tract  in  the  township  of  Kitson  in  the  Temagami  Forest 
Reserve,  i  1-2  miles  square  in  extent,  paying  .$1.0iO  for 
s])ruce  pulp  and  80c  for  other  pulpwood. 

Arising  from  an  action  taken  against  him  some  time  ago 
by  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company  at  Hull.  J.  F.  Rochester, 
formerly  in  their  employ  as  a  i)ul))Wood  contractor,  has 
entered  a  contra  claim  against  the  company  in  the  Hull 
Superior  Court  for  .$'100,000.  He  was  sued  by  the  Eddy 
Company  for  the  recovery  of  $50,000  involving  ])ulpwood 
transactions  and  judgment  is  still  pending. 

The  Dominion  Embossing  and  Printing  Company  suf- 
fered loss  to  the  extent  of  $1,000  when  their  plant  in  a 
building  at  the  corner  of  Jarvis  and  Front  Streets,  Tor- 
onto, was  drenched  by  water  during  a  fire  which  broke 
out  in  the  building  in  which  the  company  is  located. 


(ieorge  W.  I'.iulim.  managing  dire.tor  of  Ititehie  and 
Ramsay,  Liniitid,  Toronto,  coat<-d  p.ipir  iiianufaeturers, 
leaves  sliortly  on  an  extended  trip  to  I'.ngland  whirc  he 
will   visit  the  scenes  of  his  youth. 

The  Matt.ig.-inii  Pul))  and  I'a|)er  Company,  Limited,  arc 
now  producing  to  full  ca|)acity  at  their  |)Iant  at  Smooth 
Rock  I'alls,  Ont.,  turning  out  1  ."iO  tons  of  unbleached  sul- 
l)hite  pulp  daily.  William  Ellis,  formerly  of  the  .Vew 
York  Division  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  is  su- 
jierintendent  of  the  plant  and  is  making  a  number  of  im- 
provements. The  work  of  relining  one  of  the  digestors 
has   been   coin|)leted. 

The  Canadian  B.irking  Drum  Company,  Royal  Bank 
Building,  Toronto,  have  received  orders  from  the  Metta- 
gami  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  of  Smooth  Rock  Falls,  Ont., 
for  two  10'  X  30'  drums  to  be  added  to  their  present  in- 
stallation, making  four  in  all.  Recent  orders  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  include  one  drum  each  for  the  Tomahawk  Kraft 
Paper  Company,  Tomahawk,  Wis.,  and  the  West  Virginia 
Pulp   and    Paper   Company,    Piedmont,   West   Virginia. 

The  Pidgeon  River  Lumber  Company,  Port  Arthur,  Ont. 
report  that  they  are  not  operating  their  sawmill  this  year 
as  they  have  not  been  able  to  secure  suitable  timber  limits 
at  what  they  consider  a  reasonable  price.  They  contend 
that  the  Ontario  Government  has  adopted  a  wrong  policy 
of  awarding  too  many  timber  concessions  to  pulp  and  pa- 
per companies  where  only  spruce  and  other  pulpwood  are 
made  use  of,  and  the  remaining  timber  left  untouched.  In 
regard  to  pulpwood  the  company  say  that  the  cut  next  sea- 
son will  be  larger  than  ever  and  they  look  for  an  advance 
in  prices  as  they  understand  that  the  reserve  stocks  of  a 
number  of  the  mills  are  very  low  and  these  firms  will 
sooner  or  later  have  to  come  into  the  market  for  fresh 
supplies. 

H.  W.  Gucttler,  President  of  the  Canadian  Barking 
Drum  Company,  and  Mrs.  Gucttler  and  son,  passed 
through  Toronto  a  few  days  ago  en  route  to  Europe  where 
they  will  spend  some  months.  Mr.  Guettler  proposes  to 
cover  a  number  of  the  paper  making  countries  during  his 
trip  abroad. 

Toronto  and  Montreal  members  of  the  Canadian  Paper 
Trade  Association  held  an  informal  meeting  in  Toronto 
last  week  when  the  sales  tax  as  it  affects  the  paper  trade 
was  under  consideration.  The  Association  has  been  en- 
deavoring to  get  a  ruling  from  the  Dominion  Government 
for  some  time  as  to  what  interpretation  was  to  be  put  on 
certain  aspects  of  the  regulations,  and  the  secretary,  X.  L. 
Martin,  spent  several  days  in  Ottawa  last  week  endea- 
vouring to  get  definite  rulings.  It  was  reported  at  the 
meeting  that  the  secretary  had  only  secured  opinions  on 
certain  points  from  various  officials  and  until  these  are 
confirmed  no  announcement  as  to  what  the  sales  tax 
means  to  the  trade  will  be  sent  out.  The  Association  also 
has  the  matter  of  the  continuation  or  dropping  of  the 
Long  Price  List  under  consideration  but  will  make  no 
decision  on  his  matter  until  all  the  questionnaires  which 
were  sent  out  on  the  subject  have  been  returned.  A  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  exists. 

Louis  Blake  Duff,  of  the  Welland  Telegraph  and  Tri- 
bune, was  the  speaker  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  To- 
ronto  Club  of   Printing  House   Craftsmen   at  the   Toronto 
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Board  of  Trade  rooms  on  Jmu-  27.  dealing  with  tlic 
subject  of  the  I'ourtli  Estate.  TluTe  was  a  good  turn- 
out of  the  iiieinl)ersliij)  and  delegates  were  appointed  to 
attend  tlie   Huffalo  convention  at  the  i  nd  of  August. 

Tlic  Toronto  Typotlietae  iield  a  get-togetlier  at  the  King 
Kdward  Hotel  on  June  27  when  two  working  compositors 
from  caeii  joh  office  represented  at  the  gathering  were 
the  guests  of  the  Typotlietae.  The  speaker  of  the  even- 
ing was  Harry  L.  (iage  of  New  York  who  outlined  the 
modern  changes  in  the  ))rinting  trade  and  the  |)rolial)le 
tend  of  the  future. 

Hon.  T.  W.  McGarry,  President  of  the  Whalen  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mills.  Limited,  stated  in  Toronto  last  week 
that  the  company  was  enjoying  good  business  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  with  all  three  pulj)  plants  operating  and  saw- 
mill maintaining  its  production.  He  referred  to  an  in- 
teresting change  effected  in  connection  with  the  Fort 
.Alice  mill  whereby  oil  burners  were  installed  which  it  was 
estimated  would  reduce  operating  costs  to  the  extent  of 
$8  per  ton  of  pulp.  Mr.  McGarry  spoke  with  great  op- 
timism of  the  future  of  the  company. 

A  despatch  to  one  of  the  Toronto  papers  from  St. 
Catharines  .states  that  through  the  efforts  of  E.  C.  Graves 
and  liichard  Clark,  Merritton,  a  new  paper  mill  to  cost 
.tl'00,000  will  be  established  on  the  town  line  between 
St.  Catharines  and  Merritton.  The  new  plant,  it  was 
stated,  would  employ  100  hands  and  would  manufacture 
a  high  grade  specialty  paper  previously  not  turned  out 
by  any  mill  on  the  continent.  This  item  refers  to  the  mill 
which,  as  reported  some  weeks  ago  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  of  Canada,  the  Garden  City  Pa]>er  Mills  are 
contemplating  erecting.  It  is  learned  that  nothing  defin- 
ite has  been  done  in  regard  to  the  project  other  than  the 
steps  already  reported. 

The  largest  cut  of  pulpwood  on  record  in  the  Thunder 
Bay  district  was  taken  out  of  the  forests  in  that  area  dur- 
ing the  past  winter  according  to  figures  just  made  public 
by  the  Crown  Timber  Agent  at  Port  Arthur.  The  total  cut 
was  263, 109  cords,  which  is  over  100,000  cords  more  than 
that  cut  during  the  winter  of  1922.  The  value  of  the 
pulpwood  was  .$3,106,908.  The  value  of  all  timber  cut 
during  the  cutting  season  in  the  Thunder  Bay  district  was 
.f  1,4.05,000. 

A  contribution  of  $1,000  to  the  Memorial  Hospital 
Fund  at  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  has  been  made  by  I.  H.  Wel- 
don,  Toronto,  President  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills, 
Limited.  Mr.  Weldon  is  a  native  of  St.  Thomas,  and  a 
sister  is  superintendent  of  Amasa  Wood  Hospital  in  that 
city. 

Lieut.  Col.  Thomas  Gibson,  Toronto,  Vice-President  of 
the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Lake  Su|)erior  Corpora- 
tion at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  last  week.  The  Colonel  is 
General  Counsel   for  the  Corporation. 

A.  P.  Costigane,  Secretary-Engineer  of  the  Ontario 
Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association,  with  office 
in  Toronto,  has  gone  on  a  two  weeks  tour  of  inspection  to 
I'ort  Artiiur,  Fort  Francis,  Dryden  and  other  |)ulp  and 
pa|>er  mills  in  that  district.  While  at  Port  Arthur,  Mr. 
Costigane  will  present  the  safety  sin'eld  won  in  tile  recent 
competition. 

The  Howard  Smith  Paper  .Mill  at  Cornwall  was  the 
scene  of  a  fatal  accident  on  June  28  when  William  George 
.Montroy,  21  years  of  age,  of  Williamstown,  was  struck  on 
the  head  by  a  large  piece  of  ))uli)Wood.  The  young  man  was 
leaning  down  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  wood  |)rei)aratory  to 
])la<ing  it  in  the  conveyor  when  the  stick  that  struck  him 
fell  from  the  top  of  the  pile  about  forty  feet  high. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  NEWS 

Tiie  Bathurst  Com|)any  Limited  of  H.ithurst.  X.  B.  has 
just  won  a  signal  victory  over  the  New  Brunswick  Work- 
man's Compensation  Board.  The  board  has  been  endea- 
voring to  collect  annual  levies  from  the  company,  and 
instituted  action  against  the  company  for  $31,000,  for 
1922  and  the  same  sum  for  1923.  The  company  has  been 
a  consistent  foe  of  the  board,  and  has  refused  to  pay  the 
levies.  Two  judgments  were  obtained  by  the  board  but 
these  were  appealed  by  the  company,  to  the  New  Brun- 
swick supreme  court. 

The  latest  verdict  is  in  favor  of  the  company  in  full, 
namely,  $62,000.  The  judgment  may  be  appealed  by  the 
board,  it  having  been  reported  that  the  board  will  go  to 
the  privy  council  if  necessary  to  secure  collection  of  the 
levies  from  the  Bathurst  Company  Limited.  The  company 
charged  that  (1)  the  company  maintained  its  own  com- 
pensation system  for  all  employes  injured  at  the  pulp 
mill,  ))aper  mill,  lumber  mills  and  in  the  forest  operations, 
and  therefore  should  be  exempt  from  application  of  the 
provincial  compensation  law  (2)  that  the  levies  were  ex- 
orbitant (3)  that  the  bulk  of  the  moneys  received  from 
levies  on  employers  went  to  pay  expenses  of  the  board 
(1)  that  the  employes  should  be  fored  to  contribue. 

The  continued  forest  fires  in  New  Brunswick  are  creat- 
ing much  damage  to  pulpwood  holdings  in  the  northern 
sections  of  the  province.  The  .Snowball  interests  of  Chat- 
ham, have  been  heavy  sufferers.  The  provincial  police 
try  to  fasten  the  blame  for  the  fires  on  the  guilty  par- 
ties. In  one  case  a  stipendiary  magistrate  fined  a  man 
$100  for  starting  a  fire  in  the  woods  without  holding  a 
registration  certificate  entitling  him  to  enter  the  woods.  It 
is  known  that  hundreds  of  persons  in  the  northern  sections 
of  the  province  have  been  in  the  woods  without  certificates. 
The  department  of  lands,  forests  and  mines  have  now  re- 
called all   permits,  for  the  northern  countries. 

The  Nashwaak  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  Limited,  op- 
erating a  pulp  mill  at  St.  John,  N.  B.  and  with  large  tracts 
of  puljjwood  along  the  Nashwaak  River  in  central  New 
Brunswick,  has  now  slightly  over  fifty  per  cent  of  rafting 
operations  completed.  This  concern  has  eight  million  feet 
of  logs  rafted  thus  far,  of  a  total  of  fifteen  million  feet  to 
be  rafted.  Because  of  a  strike  of  the  rafting  crew,  at 
present  in  force,  rafting  has  been  suspended  indefinitely. 
About  forty  men  were  affected.  They  demanded  $3.25  per 
day  of  nine  hours.  They  had  bad  been  receiving  $2.75  per 
day  of  nine  hours.  Only  rafters  were  involved  in  the  .strike, 
scalers  and  foremen,  and  other  employes  at  the  boom,  re- 
maining at  work. 


Price  Bros.  Company,  Ltd.,  Kenogami  recently  put  into 
operation  a  new  wood  preparing  plant  consisting  of  2-12  x 
1.5'  Paulson  patented  barking  drums  furnished  by  the 
Canadian  Ingersoll  Rand  Company.  The  plant  is  giving 
excellent   satisfaction. 

The  Anglo  Newfoundland  Development  Company, 
Grand  Falls,  Nfld.,  recently  put  into  operation  their  new 
wood  prejiaring  plant  including  2-  12  x  IS"  Paulson  pa- 
tented barking  drums  furnished  by  the  Canadian  Inger- 
soll Rand  Companj-. 


CASH  FOR  BACK  NUMBERS 

Readers  who  can  spare  copies  of  the  following  num- 
bers of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  will  confer  a 
great  favor  by  communicating  with  the  Circulation 
Manager.  The  issues  for  whieli  requests  are  being  con- 
stantly received  are:--  Feb.  22,  March  8,  April  12, 
May  24,  .31. 
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PERPETUATING   A   PULPWOOD   SUPPLY 

Hv  1).  Iv  LALDKUmUX. 

Forest  Engiiu-or,  Dt'ii.iituu-nt  of  Wooillaiicls,  l'i'je()Sc'ot 
Pni>er  ("i>.,  in  ■■I'liiiailiaii  Forestry  Mafia/ine 

Tlu'  job  ol'  n  w  (loillaruls  (k'partiut'nt  of  a  jiaper  com- 
pany is  to  si'f  that  till'  supjily  of  the  i)i-iiii'ii)al  raw 
material  is  coiitiiiiioiis  I'or  as  lonj;  as  the  Imsiness 
lasts.  Either  the  eom))aiiy  has  in  view  a  time  when  it 
plans  to  lii|iii(late  or  it  plans  to  eontimie  produeintr  in- 
definitely. The  Forest  Knjjfineer  therefore,  as  technical 
adviser  to  the  management,  has  before  him  the  prob- 
lem of  having  the  forest  properties  in  as  saleable  con- 
dition as  possible  at  the  time  of  liquidation  or  the 
equally  interesting  task  of  seeing  that  the  supply  of 
pulpwood  is  perpetual  at  a  fixed  amount  per  annum. 

In  the  ease  of  the  Pejepseot  Paper  Company,  the 
latter  policy,  that  of  continuous  production  with  an 
annual  fixed  perpetual  consumption,  is  the  one  being 
followed.  That,  therefore,  is  the  essential  task  of  the 
Forest  Engineer,  to  study  the  resources  available  with 
a  view  to  supplying  perpetually  a  fixed  amount  of  wood 
each  year. 

The  first  step  in  the  management  of  a  timber  prop- 
erty is  the  taking  of  the  forest  inventory,  in  other 
words,  the  timber  estimate.  A  complicating  factor 
here,  however,  is  the  fact  that  a  forest  is  not  a  stable 
thing.  The  trees  are  constantly  growing  or  dying. 
And  yet,  for  practical  use,  the  forest  inventory  must 
not  only  be  kept  up-to-date  but  must  be  projected  ten- 
tatively into  the  future.  We  must  not  only  know  what 
we  have,  but  what  we  are  going  to  have.  The  forest 
is  like  a  storehouse.  All  that  is  in  it  and  goes  into  it 
must  be  charged  to  it ;  all  that  comes  out  should  be 
credited.  The  forester  is  the  clerk  who  keeps  the  re- 
cords. But  the  clerk  at  the  storehouse  can  stand  at 
the  door  and  count  all  that  goes  in.  Not  so  with  the 
forest.  What  comes  in,  is  a  layer  of  wood  laid  on  each 
living  tree  under  the  bark,  something  unseen,  the  cu- 
mulative effect  only  being  visible  after  a  period  of 
years. 

To  ascertain  all  the  facts  appertaining  to  the  perpe- 
tual forest  inventory,  the  Pejepscot  Paper  Company 
is  carrj-ing  out  what  might  be  called  a  permanent 
cruise.  Cruise  lines  are  run  systematically  through- 
out the  properties.  Quarter-acre  plots  are  laid  off  at 
regular  intervals  on  the  cruise  lines  and  tallies  of  the 
timber  made  on  these  plots.  These  plots  are  perma- 
nently established  by  blazing  a  tree  at  or  near  the 
center  and  scribing  on  it  the  number  of  the  tree  and 
the  cruise  line.  The  cruiser  tallies  all  trees  he  thinks 
will  survive  to  maturity.  Borings  are  made  in  a  spe- 
cified number  of  trees  on  each  plot  and  the  rate  of 
diameter  growth  is  recorded.  Thus  the  forest  store- 
house clerk  tallies  the  goods  coming  in.  From  these 
measurements  of  diameter  growth  and  from  measure- 
ments of  the  heights  of  trees  of  each  diameter  the 
volume  of  these  trees  at  future  periods  is  estimated 
and  the  result  shown  in  yield,  cords  per  acre  per  year, 
usually  a  fraction  of  a  cord  on  each  acre  annually.  It 
is  planned  to  cheek  these  growth  predictions  in  the 
future  by  measuring  and  talh'ing  these   permanently 


established  jilols  o\er  again,  piM-|iaps  every  live-  or  ten 
years. 

The    following   hypothetical    tabulation   shows   how   a 
perpetual   foi-esl   inventory    might    ajtpear: — 

Cords. 

Original  Capital  Stock ]35,U99 

Cut,   Winter  of  1917-191H 11,963 


Left,  .Si)ring  of  Tills   .  .    . 
Growth.  Suiiiiiicr  of  lIMs 


123,136 
5,722 


Capital   Stock,   Fall   of    1918 12«,858 

Cut,    1918-1919 9,533 


Left,  Spring  of  1919 119,325 

Additions  by  Purchase   1919 10,840 


Original   Stock   &   Pureha.se 130,165 

Loss  from  P''ire  &  Budworm 12,976 


Capital   Stock   after   Ueducting    Losses 
Growth,   Summer  of  1919 


117,189 
5,931 


Capital   Stock,  Fall   of   1919 123,120 

The  above  tabulation  shows  that  cutting  at  the  rate 
of  10,000  cords  per  year  will  eventually  deplete  a  prop- 
erty with  an  annual  growth  of  5,000  cords.  Another 
property  may  .show  the  reverse,  annual  cutting  less 
than  the  annual  growth.  Thus  the  operations  may  be 
adjusted  to  what  the  various  properties  will  produce. 
If  the  studies  show  more  is  being  cut  than  is  grow- 
ing, more  forest  land  should  be  acquired  or  the  yield 
in  the  future  increased  by  planting,  thinnings,  girdling 
of  wolf  trees  or  any  other  means  applicable. 

The  precision  with  which  all  this  can  be  done  is 
questionable,  of  course,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  ar- 
rive at  an  approximately  accurate  estimate  of  yield 
which  may  be  used  tentatively  until  we  learn  more 
about  the  rate  of  growth  and  also  the  rate  of  death, 
in  our  forests. 

The  company  requiring  a  siistained  yield,  however, 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  merely  a.seertaining  that  yield. 
The  lands  must  be  made  to  produce  their  maximum 
of  the  most  desirable  species.  With  this  in  view,  the 
Pejepscot  Paper  Company  has  planted  many  hundreds 
of  acres  of  old  fields  where  natural  seeding  in  was 
slow.  Well-.stocked  cut-over  lands  and  abandoned 
farms  have  been  purchased.  Properties  essentially 
hardwood  will  be  stripped  of  their  pulpwood  and  held 
for  their  hardwood  yield  or  sold. 

That,  essentially,  I  feel,  should  be  the  forest  policy 
of  a  company  requiring  a  continuous  and  perpetual 
supply  of  any  wood  material.  Forestry  is  not  for  show 
or  advertising  purposes.  Forestry  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  the  efficient  management  of  any  forest  prop- 
erty. 


Do  not  be  a  careless  camper.  Extinguish  all  fires 
after  every  meal.  Before  breaking  camp  make  a  general 
survey  to  prevent  bush  fires.  Make  the  woods  safe  for 
others. 
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ABSTRACTS  OF  FORESTRY  ARTICLES 

B-2  Reforestation  in  Ontario.  E.  J.  ZAVITZ.  J.  For. 
XX  No.  1  l-Jan.  1922,  p.  18).  Discusses  forest  typ.> 
and  stands  of  the  Provinee.  Estimates  that  10  iiiillioii 
feet  of  white  and  red  pine  for  the  Province  is  an  out- 
side figure.  "In  little  more  than  half  a  century  we 
have  almo.st  exhausted  the  virgin  .supplies  of  our  most 
important  saw  timbers."  "We  are  cutting  annually 
at  least  100  million  board  feet  more  than  our  pine 
areas  are  producing."  Natural  regeneration  cannot 
meet  our  future  requirements  of  pine.  Thousands  of 
square  miles  will  not  reproduce  white  and  red  pine  for 
centuries  to  come,  unless  they  are  artificially  intro- 
duced. This  is  largely  the  result  of  fire.  Advocates 
the  reforestation  of  10,000  acres  of  denuded  Crown 
lands  annually  to  white  and  red  pine.  Five  planting 
stations  could  be  eciuipped  for  $100,000,  and  annual 
maintenance  would  cost  $50,000.  The  annual  planting 
budget  at  $15  per  acre,  would  be  $150,000.  In  60  years, 
the  new  forest  would  produce  at  least  400  million  board 
feet  each  year,  or  50  million  feet  more  than  the  present 
annual  cut.-C.L. 

B-2  Research  Work  of  the  Dominion  Forest  Service. 
W.  G.  WRIGHT.  J.  For.  XX  No.  1.  (Jan.  1922,  p. 
62).  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  determine  how  best 
to  secure  a  continuous  crop  of  desirable  species  in  cut- 
over  lands.  This  involves  cutting  regulations  or  re- 
planting, or  both,  according  to  local  conditions.  Studies 
are  under  way  in  Ontario,  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick, 
in  co-operation  with  provincial  forest  services  and  pulp 
and  paper  companies,  as  well  as  on  Dominion  forest 
reserves  in  the  West..-C.L. 

B-2  American  Trees  in  Scotland.  JOHN  SUTHER- 
LAND. J.  For.  XX  No.  1.  1  Jan.  1922,  p.  71).  Douglas 
fir  and  Sitka  spruce  are  most  used  for  planting  in 
Scotland.  The  Coast  type  of  Douglas  fir  is  preferred 
to  the  Interior  or  mountain  type.  The  first  plantation 
of  this  species  was  established  in  1860;  at  52  years  the 
average  height  was  88  feet,  and  the  volume  in  1914 
with  143  stems  per  acre  was  6.276  cubic  feet ;  when  40 
years  old  two  hundred  pounds  sterling  per  acre  was 
"offered  for  the  crop.  Measurements  are  quoted  for 
other  plantations,  and  the  adaptability  of  .several  North 
American  .species  to  sites  is  discussed.  In  the  exten.sive 
planting  program  of  the  British  Forestry  Commission. 
six  per  cent  will  be  Douglas  fir  and  17  i)er  cent  Sitka 
spruce. -C.L. 

B-2  Progress  of  British  Forestry.  E:\IPIRE  FOR- 
ESTRY JOURNAL  11  No.  1,  (April  1923  p.  15.  The 
program  of  the  British  Forestry  Commission  includes 
the  planting  up.  of  150,000  acres  in  10  years.  To  March. 
148,000  acres  had  been  acquired.  Financial  aid  is  given 
to  enco\irage  planting  by  jirivate  landowners,  10,000 
acres  having  been  so  refoi-ested  last  year.  This  work 
has  aided  toward  solving  the  unemjiloyment  prolileiii.- 
C.L. 

B-3  Some  Problems  of  Forest  Pathology  in  Ontario. 
DR.  J.  H.  FAULL.  J.  For.  XX  No.  1.  (Jan.  1922,  p.  67) 
But  rots  constitute  the  outstanding  destructive 
agencies  at  work  in  Ontario  forests ;  to  these  all  forests 
are  more  susceptible  with  increasing  age.  They  de- 
crease the  value  of  stumpage  and  are  responsible  for 
most  windfalls,  with  resulting  increase  in  fire  hazard. 
The  needle  blight  has  also  caused  a  great  deal  of 
damage,  particularly  to  white  pine  but  affecting  other 
species  as  well.  The  cause  is  not  definitely  determined, 
but  it  may  be  due  to   periods  of  drought   where   soils 


are  shallow   in'   leachy.    Our   knowledge   is   greatly   de- 
ficii'ut    as   111   the   diseases   of  trees. -('.L. 

B-9  Timber  Administration  of  the  Dominion  Forest 
Service.  T.  \V.  DWIGHT.  J.  For.  XX  Xo.  1.  (Jan. 
1922,  J).  4  I.  Describes  the  administration,  protection 
and  research  work  connected  with  the  22  million  acres 
of  Dominion  Forest  Reserves  in  Western  Canada.  These 
areas  are  administered  by  technicall.y  trained  foresters. 
Fire  has  reduced  the  area  covered  by  virgin  forests  to 
less  than  10  i)er  cent  of  the  original.  Much  of  the  re- 
mainder is  covered  with  aspen  and  young  coniferous 
growth.  In  the  granting  of  timber  sales,  it  is  .stipulated 
that  only  timber  designated  by  the  forest  officer  shall 
bo  cut.  Trees  are  marked  for  cutting,  so  that  each  part 
of  the  stand  can  be  treated  in  the  way  that  seems  to 
best  suit  the  conditions.  A  great  improvement  over 
unregulated  logging  has  been  achieved.  It  is  required 
that  brush  from  all  timber  cut  shall  be  burned.  Lop- 
ping and  scattering  has  been  found  unsatisfactory  has 
been  found  unsatisfactory.  The  tendency  is  to  burn 
the  brush  as  soon  as  the  trees  are  felled.  Successful 
brush  disposal  at  a  moderate  cost  is  only  secui-ed  when 
it  is  accejited  as  a  regular  part  of  logging  operations. - 
C.L. 

B-9  Status  of  Forestry  in  Western  Canada.  W.  N. 
xMILLAR.  J.  For.  XX  Xo.  1.  (.Jan.  1922.  p.  10).  Out- 
lines devebqjment  of  forest  administration  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia.  Extension  of 
Dominion  forest  reserves,  and  re-organization  of  ad- 
ministration and  policies.  Organization  of  British 
Columbia  Forest  Branch.  Fire  protection  work  of 
Dominion  Railway  Commission.  Slash  disposal  re- 
quired on  all  timber  sales  in  Dominion  forest  reserves. 
Grazing  administraticm.  Aerial  fire  patrol  by  Air 
Board.  Nursery  and  planting  work  of  Dominion 
Forestry  Branch.  Forest  Products  Laboratories  and 
field  research  in  forestry.  Forest  School  at  University 
of  British  Columbia. -C.L. 

B-9  The  Forest  of  Quebec.  G.  C.  PICHE.  J.  For. 
XX  No.  1.  (Jan.  1922,  p.  251.  The  merchantable 
forests  of  the  Province  are  estimated  to  cover  130 
million  acres,  of  which  six  million  acres  are  privately 
owned,  the  balance  being  Crown  lands.  Licenses  to  cut 
timber,  have  been  granted  on  44.5  million  acres  of 
Crown  timber  land.  These  licenses  are  renewable  ann- 
ually. From  1867  to  1920,  CroM-n  timber  revenues  have 
totalled  -$48,148,220.  Enormous  damage  has  been 
caused  by  fire,  wind,  insects  and  fungi,  and  the  annual 
increment  is  very  small.  Discusses  the  economics  of 
the  logging  industry  in  the  jn-ovince ;  and  reforestation 
of  waste  lands  by  the  Forest  Service  and  by  private 
agencies.  The  jiresent  annual  cut  for  licensed  lands  is 
one  billion  feet,  or  an  average  of  around  20  board  feet 
Iier  acre,  which  the  author  considers  to  be  much  less 
than  the  annual  growth.  He  therefore  forecasts 
the  possibility  of  a  substantial  permanent  increase  in 
the  rate  of  cutting,  provided  there  be  adequate  pro 
tection  from  fire,  coujiled  with  the  adoption  of  methods 
of  exploitation  calculated  to  leave  the  cut-over  lands  in 
a  condition  to  produce  another  crop.  The  jiresent  plan 
of  heavy  cutting  on  small  areas  should  be  changed  to  a 
selection  .system  over  larger  areas,  removing  half  the 
stand  and  coming  back  each  40  vears  for  another  cut  - 
C.  L. 

B-9  Forestry  Problems  in  British  Columbia.  P.  Z. 
CAVEHIIILL.  J.  For.  XX  No.  1.  (Jan.  1922.  p.  44). 
The  total  area  of  the  jirovince  is  355.000  square  miles, 
of  which  155.000  square  miles  may  be  classed  as  forest 
land.     Of  this.  50.000  square  miles  contains  merchant- 
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alili'  liiiibiT  fsliiiuilrd  al  Ittitl  tiillinn  I'f.M.  'I'lu'rc  an- 
100,000  stiiiaro  miles  of  old  liiirns  in  various  slaves  of 
restociuii^c.  The  t'iisl  and  ^'reatt'st  prolilcm  is  protec- 
tion from  firi'  and  insccis.  Co-operation  of  all  agencies 
eoneerned  is  heint;  seeiii'ed  an<l  meehanieal  equipment 
anil  personnel  are  lieint;  inereased.  Attention  is  paid 
to  seeuriiifj;  eloser  ntiii/ation  of  material  in  the  woods, 
and  to  the  development  of  domestie  and  foreign 
markets.  Some  prof;-n'ss  has  lieen  made  toward  eorrect 
silvieulliiral  praetiee  and  icseareh  is  under  way  to  add 
to  the  Unowleiljre  of  wiial  praetieatile  measures  are 
necessary  to  ensure  forest  f^rowth  of  desirable  species 
on  cut-over  lands.  In  all  cases,  the  urgent  necessity 
is  emphasized   of   pri'\  entin^'   the    reeiirreiiee    id"   fires. 

-r.L. 

B-9  Forestry  Administration  in  New  Brunswick.    G. 

11.  PKINfE.  J.  For.  .\.\  .\n.  1.  (.Ian..  I'JJl^,  p.  'Ai. 
Area  of  the  [trovinee  17.")  niillit)ii  acres,  of  wliieli  12 
million  acres  are  forest.  Of  this.  7.5  million  acres  are 
Crown  lands,  4.5  million  acres  of  forest  being  in 
private  ownershij).  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  forest  area 
contains  merchantable  softwoods;  the  hardwoods  re- 
main largely  untouched.  Over  one-half  of  the  i)rov- 
incial  revenue  is  from  Crown  forests.  The  annual  cut 
on  Crown  lands  is  250  million  feet,  and  on  private  lands 
350  million.  Administration  of  Crown  timber  lands  is 
under  the  Provincial  Forest  Service.  Diameter-limit 
regulation  of  cutting  applies  to  red  and  white  pine 
and  to  spnice  (112  inches),  also  to  .jack  pine  (10 
inches).  The  large  private  holdings  are  also  operated 
on  a  sustained-yield  basis,  closely  similar  to  Crown 
lands.  Forest  fire  legislation  is  thoroughly  modern. 
A  very  intensive  classification  of  Crown  lands  is  under 
way,  four  million  acres  having  been  covered.  This 
forest  survey  has  proved  exceedingly  valuable  for  pur- 
poses of  administration.  Forest  research  is  under  way, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch, 
following  the  dissolution  of  the  Commission  of  Con- 
servation.-C.L. 

B-9  Report  of  First  Annual  Meeting  of  British 
Empire  Forestry  Association.  E.MPIHE  FORESTRY 
JOl'RNAL.  11,  No.  1.  (April  1923.  p.  24).  Presided 
over  by  the  President.  II.  R.  II.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
whose  addi'ess  summarizes  l(riefl.v  the  situation  as  to 
timber  supplies  within  the  Emiiire.-C.L. 

B-9  The  Indian  Forest  Department.  R.  N.  PARKER. 

Empire  Forestry  -Journal,  11,  No.  1.  (April,  1923,  p. 
34).  Forest  policy  in  India  dates  from  1855.  The  work 
of  the  Forest  Department  is  described,  and  its  dif- 
ficiUties  discussed.  In  all  cutting  operations,  particular 
attention  is  paid  to  the  regeneration  of  valuable  species. 
In  some  cases  this  is  brought  out  by  the  method  ot 
cutting  adopted ;  in  others,  planting  must  be  resorted 
to  as  in  the  case  of  teak  where  plantations  re- 
quire tending  and  periodical  thinnings  for  30  or  40 
years.  Wastage  in  woods  operations  was  heavy  in 
the  past,  but  is  now  largely  overcome.  Progress  has 
also  been  made  toward  the  utilization  of  subsidiary  or 
less  valuable  species,  thus  making  for  a  better  repre- 
sentation of  teak,  sal  or  deodar,  as  the  case  may  be 
in  the  future  forest.  A  research  Institute  is  maintained 
at  Dehra  Dun,  for  investigations  in  silviculture  and  in 
forest  products.  Plant  for  paper  making  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  is  being  erected  at  Dehra  Dun,  for  tests 
with  bamboo  and  grass.  A  creosoting  plant  and 
modern  dry  kilns  are  also  in  process  of  erection.  A 
large  amount  of  timber  testing  has  been  done,  to  deter- 
mine uses  for  the  many  species  of  timber. -C.L. 


THE    WAGES    OF    CARELESSNESS 

I  am  one  of  llie  many  employees  who  are  fortunate 
(  .' )  enough  to  own  tni  automobile.  I  liave  (piestioned 
the  word  '■  foitunate"'  beeanse  it  hinges  on  how  I  di-ive, 
and  again,  on  how  last  tiie  other  fellow  wish^-s  to  pass 
me. 

The  other  evening,  while  going  home  from  work,  I 
was  driving  ca.sy  (of  course  they  all  say  that,  but  f 
reall.N'  was)  when,  without  even  a  toot  of  the  horn,  a  ear 
whizzed  by.  Tiie  iP'.xl  moment  I  heard  the  grind  of 
brakes,  soniuls  of  breaking  glass,  and  a  loud  seream.  1 
saw  the  ear  skid  as  it  attempted  to  st(jp  instantaneously. 
(Right  there  I  proved  the  a.ssertion  I  made  of  driving 
"easy,"'  for,  if  I  hadn't  my  car  wouhl  be  lying  in  the 
ditch  —  and  I,  in  all  probabilit.N'  would  have  completed 
a   double   funeral). 

I'poii  alighting.  1  fouiul  a  small  i)o.v  —  one  of  those 
chiiliby,  freekle-faeed  youngsters  —  I.N'ing  in  the  road  — 
.just  about  conscious,  and  that's  all  — with  blood  .stream- 
ing from  an  ugh'  gash  on  his  head,  and  with  a  broken 
arm,  to  say  nothing  of  a  twisted  ankle  and  various 
bruises.  A  bent  nui.ss  of  frame-work  aiul  spokes  told 
nnitely  of  the  r"mains  of  a  good  "bike"".  The  little 
fellow,  who  had  .just  as  much  right  on  the  highwa.v  as 
an.\'  motor  car,  had  evidcntl.v  been  riding  absolutely 
within  the  law,  on  his  right  side  of  the  road.  But  the 
"speedlimiiid"'  who  dashed  past  m.v  bus  didn't  reckon 
with  that,  and  the  consequence  was  a  head-on  collision. 

Oh,  the  pity  of  it  I  The  foll.v  of  always  trying  to  pass 
the  car  ahead !  Had  the  driver  sounded  his  Ikh'u,  he 
might  have  avoided  maiming  someone's  precious  boy, 
a  buckled  car,  a  big  bill  —  somebody  has  to  pa.v  for 
damages,  and,  most  important  of  all,  sevre  pain,  and 
a  mother's  sorrow. 

It  might  have  been  your  boy,  or  mine.  It  was  some- 
one's boy,  and  all  tluit  trouble  because  "Safety  First" 
was  the  last  consideration  that  counted.  Why  is  it  that 
in  every  hundred  automobile  accidents,  records  show 
that  seventy-three  per  cent  are  avoidable?  Don't  let 
us  get  hardened  to  safety.  It  is  not  a  byword  to  look 
at,  and  then  promptly  forget.  5  cannot  think  of  an- 
other word  in  our  language  which  means  .so  much. 
Lives,  mone.v,  material,  health,  prosperity,  and  every- 
thing we  have,  or  should  possess,  are  contingent  on  that 
one  little  word. 

Walking,  driving,  working,  plaving,  let's  remember 
Safety  First  1 

(Courtesy,  The  Kodak  Magazine) 


SOLD  TIMBER  LIMITS 


18  square  miles  of  timber  limits  at  Rawdon,  Que., 
placed  on  sale  by  the  W.  H.  Miner  Lumber  Company. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  lumber  men,  and  for  a 
time  the  bidding  was  spirited,  although  no  one  seemed 
anxious  to  run  the  price  up.  Eventually  the  limits  were 
secured  by  R.  Quinn  and  Company  Registered,  of  Windsor, 
Que.,  for  $15,150,  which  was  considered  a  fairly  low  price 
for  so  extensive  a  property. 


WHY  NOT  USE  OUR  OWN  TIMBER? 

The  United  States  exported  2,37-t,000  feet  of  southern 
yellow  pine  lumber  to  Canada  during  April,  according  to 
figures  issued  b^'  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
The  amount  of  oak  lumber  shipped  to  the  Dominion  total- 
led 4,233,000  feet.  Great  Britain  headed  the  countries 
importing  the  latter  grade  of  lumber  with  7,633,000  feet. 
Canada  came  second. 
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UMTED  STATES  AOTES' 


Aciordin':  to  the  research  department  of  the  National 
Lumber  Manufaeturers'  Assoeiation,  the  Indians  of  tlie 
Inited  States  own.  individually  and  tribally.  about  7.()()().- 
000  aeres  of  forests  of  eommercial  importanee.  The  prin- 
eipal  Indian  forests,  whose  eombined  area  covers  an  ex- 
tent equal  to  Massaeliusetts  and  Connecticut,  are  situated 
in  Oregon.  Washington.  Arizona.  New  ^Mexico.  Wisconsin, 
California.  Idaho  and  Minnesota.  These  forests  contain 
35,000,000,000  feet  of  merchantable  timber  worth  about 
••fl, 000.000.  They  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Indian 
Forest  Service  of  the  United  States  Interior  Department, 
wbieii  recently  sold  great  quantities  of  timber  from  the 
preserves.  All  the  Indian  tribal  forests  standing  on  non- 
agricultural  land  are  administered  by  the  Indian  Forest 
Service  on  the  principle  of  continuous  lumbering  and  pre- 
servation of  the  forests  as  a  whole.  Only  the  mature  trees 
are  cut,  and  the  young  growth  is  carefully  protected  during 
logging  operations  and  from  fires. 

A  new  paper  distributing  company  styled  the  Culbert- 
son  Paper  Company  is  being  organized  by  Dwight  Cul- 
bertson.  former  manager  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
Allied  Paper  Mills  of  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  The  new  con- 
cern will  operate  in  Cincinnati  and  will  deal  only  in  high 
grade  papers  used  for  advertising  purposes,  including 
writing,  cover  and  text. 

Finch,  Pruyn  and  Co.,  Inc.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  have 
installed  in  their  mill  the  new  proportioning  and  metering 
svstem  of  the  Trimbley  Machine  Company,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  shut  down  three  jordans  and  four  beaters,  econo- 
mizing on  power  and  labor  and  insuring  more  uniform 
paper.  One  beater  is  used  to  break  up  the  laps  of  jjulp. 
but  the  mixing  and  proportioning  is  done  by  the  Trimbley 
system. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  last  Thursday 
dismissed  the  complaint  of  the  Tidewater  Paper  Mills 
Company,  of  New  York  City,  against  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Bush  Terminal  Railroad  Companies,  which 
alleged  that  the  present  rates  on  wood  pulp  in  carloads 
from  points  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Canada,  to  New  York 
are  unreasonable. 

The  New  York  State  Forestry  Assoeiation  announces 
that  more  than  half  of  the  forest  fires  in  1.022  in  New 
York  State  were  caused  by  smokers,  hunters,  fishermen 
and  campers.  One  hundred  and  ninety-six  fires  were 
directly  traceable  to  smokers  alone.  The  laxity  of  hun- 
ters and  fishermen  were  chiefly  in  the'  form  of  careless- 
ess  in  burning  rubbish  or  the  pernicious  habit  of  leaving 
a  camp  fire  before  it  is  actually  dead,  or  without  taking 
the  precaution  to  cover  it  deep  enough  for  safety.  The 
Forestry  Association  has  discovered  a  way  to  remind  the 
wood  wanderers  of  the  fire  danger  by  distributing  paper 
lunch  bags  containing  in  bold  type  an  effective  fire  notice. 
Usefulness  is  combined  with  suggestion,  and  the  associa- 
tion reports  that  many  hitherto  careless  smokers  and 
campers  have  enrolled  themselves  as  agents  of  prevention 
because  of  the  appeal. 

Manager  W.  P.  Lass  of  tlie  Speel  River  plant  of  the 
Alaska  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  reports  that  the  mill 
is  running  to  capacity  and  has  three  shifts  working.  The 
output  has  been  boosted  to  tO  tons  of  pulp  daily.  Six 
hundred  tons  are  stored  on  the  docks  ,it  the  plant  await- 
ing shipment  to  southern  mills.  Mr.  Lass  paid  a  visit  to 
•luneau  to  arrange  for  transportation   for  this  stock.   "We 


have  plenty  of  power,  lots  of  logs,  and  men  enough  to 
keep  grinding  continuously,"  Mr.  Lass  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing in  .Juneau.  "All  we  want  now  is  to  have  the  transpor- 
tation companies  keep  our  docks  clear."  An  .\dmiral  Line 
freighter  will  call  at  Speel  River  southbound  and  take  on 
a  cargo  of  the  pulp  now  on  hand. 

The  Forest  Mills  at  Yarmouth, Me.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
8.  D.  Warren  Company,  was  forced  to  shut  down  its  plant 
last  Saturday  due  to  a  slump  in  the  fiber  pulp  market. 
.\bout  200  mill  operatives  were  thrown  out  of  work  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

The  Marathon  Paper  Mills  Company,  Rothschild.  Wis., 
has  purchased  from  the  Longyear  estate  at  Marquette  a 
large  tract  of  timber  land,  paying  .$42.3,.302  for  the  prop- 
erty*.    The  tract  is  situated  east  of  Wakefield. 

Wm.  L.  Nixon,  formerly  production  manager  of  the 
Chemical  Paper  ^Manufacturing  Co..  and  Leon  M.  Yoerg, 
until  recently  with  the  Carew  Manufacturing  Company, 
South  Hadley  Falls.,  have  assumed  their  new  duties  in  the 
plant  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company.  Holyoke, 
Mass.  The  former  is  in  charge  of  production  in  the  coarse 
paper  mills,  and  Mr.  Yoerg  is  manager  of  production  in 
the  fine  writing  paper  mills. 

W.  Goodrick  Jones,  president  of  the  Texas  State  For- 
estry Association,  in  a  recent  appeal  to  the  legislature  of 
that  State  for  reforestation  appropriations,  declared  that 
Texas  is  threatened  with  a  total  loss  of  its  forests.  A 
generation  ago  Texas  had  12,000,000  acres  of  vigin  pine. 
To-day  there  are  left  only  ],. 500,000  acres  of  this  timber 
uncut.  By  193.3.  according  to  Mr.  .Jones,  at  the  present 
rate  of  deforestation  there  will  not  be  enough  pine  left  to 
keep  lumber  jiroducing  concerns  running.  The  great  mills 
will  be  forced  to  shut  down.  In  ten  years,  or  less,  sense- 
less waste,  fires  and,  above  all,  cutting  without  planting, 
will  have  done  their  work  to  a  finish.  Mr.  Jones  asks  the 
Lone  tar  Legislature  for  $100,000  to  be  spent  in  the  pur- 
chase of  large  tracts  of  the  cut  over  acres  now  lying  idle 
and  unproductive.  With  this  land  reforested,  foresters  say 
that  within  from  twentj'-five  to  forty  years  the  new  forests 
created  will  pay  the  State  200  per  cent,  on  its  investment. 

The  work  of  the  Woodlands  Section  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  is  covered  in  a  booklet  just 
(jublished  by  this  organization.  It  gives  the  proceedings 
of  tlie  third  annual  meeting  of  the  section  and  details  the 
important  work  which  is  being  done.  The  report  of  O.  M. 
Porter,  secretary,  shows  that  a  great  many  activities  are 
under  way  to  fulfill  in  as  large  measure  as  possible  the 
))urj)oses  of  the  Woodlands  Section. 


1300    PAGE    CATALOG 

The  Westiiighouse  Kleetiie  &  jManufacturing  Co., 
have  an  exceedingly  complete  catalogue  of  electrical 
supplies,  and  other  equipment  furnished  by  this  Com- 
pany. The  very  fact  that  it  contains  over  1,300  pages 
is  an  indication  of  its  completeness,  and  persons 
familiar  with  the  character  of  materials  turned  out 
by  the  Westinghouse  Department  of  Publicity  will  be 
assured  of  its  high  quality.  Each  section  is  marked 
by  a  cut  in  thumb  space. 
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CANADIAN    TRADE    CONDITIONS 


Moiitrcal,    . I  Illy    .>. 
tric't    has    iiicked    up 
would  t)t'  (lisiucliucd  t< 
positidii,  on  tlif  win 


Uusiiu'ss  ill  the  Mdiilrt'iil  (lis- 
litrhtly,    aUlioufili    some    jobbers 

a-rrcc  with  this  statement.  The 
<  "(Hid  and  there  is  no  reason  for 


pessiinism.  Trade  trenerally  is  on  a  sound  basis,  the 
outlook  bein-i'  for  an  iniprovenient  rather  than  otherwise. 
The  witiulrawal  of  priees  by  some  paper  mills  has 
iieen  eritici/.ed  as  likely  to  affeet  adversely  the  sah>  of 
Canadian  products,  the  assumption  beinfr  that  the  with- 
drawal is  preliminary  to  hi'riier  |)riees.  The  mills  af- 
feeted,  however,  have  no  doubt  considered  the  (pu^stion 
from  all  angles.  The  risint;  costs  have  forced  read.just- 
inent,  so  tiiat  the  commodities  will  trive  a  reasonat)le  re- 
turn on  the  invested  ca])ital. 

Imports  of  paper  into  Canada  durinj?  .Ma\-  totallcil 
$783,529  as  compared  with  !Ji7;!4,0(i5  in  the  correspond- 
intr  month  of  1922.  The  imports  of  cardboard  and  other 
paperboard  did  not  show  material  alteration,  increase 
in  some  lines  beiny:  offset  b.\-  decreases  in  others.  There 
was  a  substantial  decline  in  vegetable  parchment  papei-, 
while  wrapping  papers  increased  by  $10,000.  Hangings 
or  wall  papers  were  up  by  about  the  same  amount,  roof- 
ing and  building  papers  were  slightly  lower,  toilets  and 
towels  in  sheets  were  down  $8,000  and  other  papers 
$16,000  lower.  In  paper  goods,  boxes  or  containers  in- 
creased $36,000.  while  other  manufactures  not  otherwise 
particularized  jumped  from  $185,000  to  $217,000. 

The  imports  of  British  ])apers  show  a  tendency  to 
advance.  During  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  123,- 
168  pounds  of  bonds,  writings  and  ledgers  were  sent  to 
Canada  and  in  the  same  period  we  imported  281.155 
pounds  of  book  papers.  The  Old  Country  is  eompeting 
for  certain  lines  at  prices  wiiich  in  some  instances  are 
below  Canadian  quotations. 

The  newsprint  market  is  firm.  The  demand  naturally 
declines  during  the  summer  months,  and  although  th- 
Canadian  mills  are  still  running  full  time,  there  is  not 
that  urgent  call  for  paper  which  characterized  the  mar- 
ket in  previous  months.  The  production  of  the  mills 
which  recently  came  into  operation  has  been  readily 
absorbed.  The  Bathurst  Company  will  soon  be  turning 
out  paper,  this  adding  to  the  increasing  number  of  Cana- 
dian mills. 

Other  lines  are  pretty  steady.  The  mills  are  secur- 
ing satisfactory  orders  in  writings,  books  and  ledgers. 
The  wrapping  section  is  moderately  busy,  and  there  is 
a  fair  amount  of  trade  in  _Hghtweight  papers. 

In  the  pulp  section,  some  mills  are  oversold  for 
groundwood.  There  is  no  surplus,  while  the  demand  is 
good.  Should  the  prohibition  of  pulpwood  export 
materialize,  it  is  likely  that  the  call  for  Canadian  ground- 
wood  would  substantially  increase,  with  a  consequent 
advance  in  values.  Kraft  is  firm,  with  good  orders  to 
iiand.  Bleached  sulphite  keeps  its  price,  althougli  there 
is  a  tendency  for  buying  to  slacken  slightly,  which  is 
the  usual  procedure  during  the  summer  season.  A 
cable  received  in  Montreal  states  that  the  strike  in  Nor- 
way is  general,  except  for  the  iron  and  steel  and  build 
ing  trades. 

The  price  of  pulpwood  is  around  $20.50  per  cord, 
delivered,  dealers  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  may  go 


lii;.'h.'r  .(II  the  giddud  ihal  llic  ^iippl.N  is  led  .-xccssive. 
.\meriean  buyers  of  course  look  at  the  position  from  a 
different  point,  although  this  may  be  soon  altered  if  the 
power  to  prohibit  the  export  of  pulp-wood  is  i)ut  into 
force  by  tlu-  (iovernment.  Hii  eoiiiiection  with  this  sub- 
ject, it  siiould  be  remarked  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  definitely  stat-d  that  if  the  export  is  pn- 
hibited  an  exemption  will  be  made  of  such  wood  as  is 
grown  by  farmers  or  settlers  on  their  own  property. 
This  no  doubt  would  be  regulated  by  a  licensing  system. 

Ontario    Market    News 

The  month  of  June  closed  with  a  somewhat  improved 
coudition  in  the  Ontario  ])aper  trade  which  had  been 
somewhat  stagnant  since  the  month  opened.  There  was 
a  disposition  in  some  ijuarters  to  a.scribe  to  the  Provin- 
cial electioti  campaign,  and  its  attendant  dislocation  of 
trade,  the  responsibility  for  a  few  weeks  of  light  buying 
of  paper,  but  now  that  the  |)o!itical  stage  is  cleared  and 
the  effects  of  the  first  stage  of  the  holiday  season  are 
over,  business  in  th  •  pulji  and  i)aper  trade  is  expected 
to  regain  something  like  its  old  stride.  With  most  <■ 
the  jobbei's  in  Toronto  and  district  the  latter  part  of 
the  month  pi-oduced  good  Imsiness,  though.  Generally 
speaking,  June  was  a  quiet  m<inth  and  the  effects  of  a 
curtailment  of  orders  were  felt  not  only  by  the  jobbers 
well.  The  book  paper  trade,  however,  has  kept  up 
but  by  the  manufacturers  of  some  lines  of  papers  a.s 
well  and  there  ha.s  been  no  slackening  off  in  production 
or  sale  in  this  line,  although  there  has  been  a  rather 
light  call  for  bonds,  writings  and  ledgers.  The  wrapping 
paper  trade  appears  to  be  coming  back  again  after  some 
weeks  of  slow  .selling  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
tissue  and  toilet  paper  trade  which  was  quiet  during 
the  greater  part  of  June.  Mills  manufacturing  the  lines 
just  noted  are  quite  busy  now  and  are  having  no  dif- 
ficulty in  disposing  of  their  output.  Specialty  tissue 
lines,  such  a.s  towels,  napkins  etc.,  are  having  a  good  call 
now  that  the  picnic  season  is  on.  Manufacturing  sta- 
tioners are  only  fairly  busy,  but  they  are  using  consider- 
able paper,  while  envelope  manufacturers  for  the  most 
part  are  enjoying  good  business.  There  have  been  no 
price  changes  in  any  pai)er  department  during  the  week 
despite  the  fact  that  there  have  been  withdrawals  of 
price  lists  by  several  paper  manufacturers.  These  lists 
have  not  yet  been  replaced  by  new  quotations  and  when 
they  are  it  is  not  anticipated  that  there  will  be  any 
drastic  changes.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  slight 
increase  in  a  few  lines  in  keeping  with  the  general  up- 
ward tendency  but  for  the  most  part  the  mills  are  sim- 
ply making  a  few  adjustments  in  their  lists,  while  at 
the  same  time  intimating  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
any  price  recession. 

PUIjP. —  From  what  can  be  learned  the  pulp  market 
continues  to  show  an  easing  off  tendency.  No  large 
stocks  are  being  sold  by  the  manufacturers  and  the 
paper  mills  api)ear  to  be  buying  cautiously.  Neither 
does  it  appear  that  the  pulp  mills  have  accumulated 
stocks  of  any  great  size.  In  buying  cautiously  the 
paper  makers  have  in  mind  the  possible  further  drop 
in  pulp  which  soni"  of  the  paper  makers  predict  may 
come.  Groundwood  is  selling  around  the  $40  mark  now 
and  can  be  bought  at  slightly  less  than  this  figure  while 
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bleached  sulphite  is  generally  quoted  at  around  $90.00 
and  up.  with  unbleached  sulphite  at  from  $63.00  to 
$75.00,  the  former  i)riee  being  for  news  grade. 


NEW   YORK    MARKETS 


New  York,  June  30.  —  ( Special  Correspondence)  — 
Developments  of  an  important  nature  have  been  lack- 
ing in  the  paper  markets  this  wek.  Business  in  paper 
of  most  kinds  is  of  very  seasonable  character  at  present ; 
there  is  a  fairly  steady  demand  of  routine  dimensions 
from  various  consuming  quarters,  but  buyers  are  pro- 
ceeding in  a  careful  way  and  are  seldom  ordering  other 
than  supplies  needed  f(u-  direct  use.  The  market  is 
far  from  inactive,  however.  Paper  mills,  taken  a.s  a 
whole,  are  doubtless  busier  than  they  ordinarily  are  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Reports  from  the  Middle  West 
regarding  mill  operations  in  that  part  of  the  U.  S.  are 
especially  encouraging,  telling  as  they  do  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  plants  running  at  a  very  satisfactory^  rate  of 
capacitv  and  of  having  a  good  volume  of  unfilled  or- 
ders on'  file.  Mills  in  tlie  New  England  district  are  com- 
paratively active  though  probably  not  as  much  so  as 
those  in  the  West. 

Prices  of  paper  rule  steady.  Practically  no  changes 
of  any  kind  have  been  reported  this  week.  Manufact- 
urers unable  to  secure  enough  ordefs  to  absorb  their 
full  output  are  wisely  curtailing  production  and  main- 
taining prices  —  there  are  several  rea.sons  completely 
iustifving  this  policy.  Raw  materials  in  the  long  run 
are  but  slightly  cheaper  today  than  they  were  several 
months  ago;  there  has  been  some  reaction  in  prices  of 
rags,  wa.ste  paper  and  similar  materials,  but  pulp,  chem- 
icals, coal  and  other  materials  are  just  as  high  as  at 
anytime  this  year  thus  far;  labor  also  is  costly  and 
scarce,  particularly  unskilled  labor,  and  the  other  costs 
of  paper  manufacturers  in  marketing  their  product  are 
as  high  at  present  as  ever  before,  so  that  there  seems 
every  justification  for  prevailing  prices  especially  since 
current  paper  prices  are,  if  anything,  below  a  propor- 
tionate level  of  other  manufactured  commodities  based 
on  pre-war  averages. 

That  activity  in  the  print  paper  industry  is  going 
on  at  a  consistently  good  rat°  is  indicated  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  covering  the  month 
of  May  which  shows  a  big  increa.se  in  pi-oduction  of 
newsprint  over  the  proceding  month.  Domestic  pro- 
duction of  total  newsprint  in  May  amounted  to  138,868 
net  tons,  compared  with  116,719  net  tons  in  April  —  a 
gain  of  more  than  22,000  tons  —  and  also  comparing 
with  129,950  tons  produced  in  May  a  year  ago,  78,868 
tons  in  May  two  years  ago,  129,230  tons  in  May  three 
years  ago,  and  105,819  tons  four  years  ago. 

Of  the  138,868  net  tons  of  total  newsprint  produced 
in  May,  1923,  126,215  net  tons  were  standard  news, 
which  output  was  more  than  17,000  net  tons  in  excess 
of  the  107,023  net  tons  produced  iu  April  this  year, 
and  contrasted  with  120,654  net  tons  of  standard  news 
produced  in  May  last  year,  73,181  tons  in  May,  1921 ; 
119,906  tons  in  May,  1920,  and  96,192  tons  in  May, 
1919, 

Production  of  total  newsprint  in  the  United  States 
during  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  exceeded  that 
of  the  same  time  of  any  year  in  the  past  with  the  lone 
exception  of  1920  and  was  very  close  to  a  parity  with 
the  output  in  that  year.  Production  of  total  newsprint 
from  January  to  May,  inclusive,  this  year  was  626,944 


net  tons,  against  562,912  tons  in  the  corresponding 
period  la.st  vear,  528,678  tons  in  1921,  629,244  tons  in 
1920,  556,245  tons  in  1919,  and  527,626  tons  in  1918. 

Quotations  on  box  board  have  evinced  a  firmer  tone 
this  week  after  having  inclined  downward  for  a  time. 
Most  manufacturers  in  the  East  have  insisted  on  a  price 
of  $60  a  ton  on  news  board  and  at  least  $57.50  on  plain 
chip  f.  0.  b.  New  York,  and  some  have  quoted  $60  on 
chip  and  proportionately  higher  on  news.  The  timp 
is  drawing  near  when  the  usual  buying  movement  in 
board  starts,  and  indications  are  that  board  prices  have 
touched  bottom  for  a  while,especially  since  raw  material 
in  the  form  of  old  paper  scrap  is  exhibiting  a  stiffening 
price  tendency  following  a  steady  decline  of  several 
months'  duration.  Current  buying  of  board  is  spotty 
but  in  the  aggregate  the  tonnage  moving  is  fully  up  to 
normal  for  this  season,  if  not  a  little  better. 

Book  papers  are  quotably  steady  and  manufacturers 

keep  moderately  busy  though  chiefly  on  contract  business. 
Coarse  papers  are  in  routine  demand  at  maintained 
prices,  with  wrappings  leading  the  way  as  tissue  paper 
is  in  less  call.  Fine  papers  are  holding  their  own  both 
in  point  of  price  and  in  point  of  volume  of  movement. 

GROUND  WOOD.—  There  is  nothing  better  than  a 
routine  demand  for  ground  wood  to  be  reported.  Con- 
sumers are  buying  mechanical  pulp  in  a  limited  man- 
ner, seldom  ordering  other  than  in  tonnage  immediately 
and  actually  needed,  and  while  there  is  a  fairly  good 
contract  movement  and  considerable  spot  market  activ- 
itj',  it  is  quite  apparent  that  current  production  is  in 
excess  of  the  wants  of  consumers.  However,  this  is  the 
period  when  grinders  endeavor  to  store  up  a  supply  of 
ground  wood  to  tide  them  over  the  usual  dry  spell  later 
in  the  summer  and  not  much  selling  pressure  is  being 
exerted  on  the  market.  Producers  are  stocking  any 
surplus  pulp  they  are  making  and  are  maintaining  quo 
tations  fairly  firmly  at  about  $35  a  ton  at  grinding 
plants  for  prime  spruce  ground  wood,  freshly  ground, 
for  prompt  shipment;  prices,  of  course,  depending  in 
large  measure  on  the  distance  between  producing  and 
consuming  points  and  the  freights  involved.  Tliere  are 
reports  of  purchases  at  below  $35  and  it  is  likely  some 
pulp  has  been  bought  at  the  cheaper  prices,  but  indica- 
tions are  the  bulk  of  business  transpiring  is  at  a  basis  of 
at  least  $35  f.  o.  b.  pulp  mills. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.—  Demand  for  chemical  wood 
pulp  continues  slow.  There  is  some  spotty  buying  but 
papermakers  with  few  exceptions  are  absorbing  sup- 
plies in  limited  amounts  and  seem  definitely  opposed 
to  ordering  other  than  pulp  for  which  they  have  im- 
mediate need.  Moreover,  a  majority  of  paper  mills 
appear  to  have  their  present  requirements  sufficiently 
well  covered  to  permit  them  to  remain  out  of  the  market 
as  buyers  excepting  in  an  occasional  way.  Prices  are 
quotably  maintained  and  sentiment  among  those  on  the 
selling  side  of  the  trade  is  that  higher  market  levels  will 
be  reached  later  in  the  year,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
is  usually  the  case  under  circumstances  such  as  now 
exist,  there  are  some  importers  and  producers  who  are 
shading  asked  prices  today  to  secure  orders. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  strike  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
mills  of  Norway  continues.  The  only  cable  advices  re- 
ceived in  New  York  this  week  were  to  the  effect  that 
negotiations  were  under  way  seeking  to  settle  the  labor 
disturbance  in  the  lumber  industry  of  that  country, 
which  led  to  a  sympathetic  strike  by  the  pulp  and  paper 
mill  workers,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  Norwegian 
mills  are  still  closed. 
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lm|)(irl(itioiis  of  I'licmiciil  pnlp  iiihj  Ilic  rnitcil  Stati's 
are  on  tlio  ilcclinc,  afconliiit;  to  lln^  latest  I'itJiires  issued 
by  the  (iovermiieiit.  In  April,  i(ir  exjiinpie,  imports  of 
were  nlniosl  TJ.OOt)  tons  below  tlie  8"J,t)7H  tons  imported 
in  Mareli,  and  more  than  'J7,()(M)  tons  less  than  was  ini- 
|)orte{|  ill  Kebrnary,  whi'n  a  total  ol"  !)7,ri8!)  Ions  was 
rei'i'ived. 

RAGS. —  'Pile  feature  in  paperiiuikiiif;  rafjs  is  a  little 
stiffening'  of  jiriees  on  tlie  low  jjrades,  partienlarly  those 
eonsumed  by  felt  i>aper  mills.  This  seems  to  be  impor- 
tant if  lor  no  other  reason  than  that  it  denotes  a  turn 
in  the  market  after  a  decline  which  was  nninterriiiited 
for  a  period  of  several  months.  Pelt  paper  mills  in 
the  East  have  freely  paid  1.10  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b. 
Mew  York  this  week  for  No.  12  roofinp;  stock,  while  last 
week  tliey  boiiprht  as  low  as  one  cent  a  pound,  recordiiiy 
a  rise  of  $2  per  ton,  Mo.  1  roofing  stock  is  relatively 
stronfrer  in  price,  owinjr  to  the  scarcity  of  such  rags, 
and  mills  are  jiaving  1.30  lo  1.35  cents  a  pound  New 
York. 

New  cuttings  ar(>  in  slack  demand.  Writing  paper 
manufacturers  seem  to  be  well  sui)i)lied  for  the  present 
and  are  merely  nibbling  as  biiy(M-s,  and  they  are  fre- 
(juently  securing  the  rags  wanted  at  price  concessions. 
Similarly,  old  whites  and  blues  are  in  limited  call.  Deal 
ers  are  endeavoring  to  hold  up  quoted  prices  but  at  the 
same  time  they  are  mostly  accepting  orders  at  reduc- 
tions from  the  rates  asked.  Prices  on  many  grades  of 
rags  are  on  levels  where  dealers  claim  there  is  little 
profit  in  collecting  and  sorting  them,  and  it  is  asserted 
that  stocks  are  therefore  decreasing  instead  of  increasing 
in  spite  of  the  light  movement  to  mills. 

PAPER  STOCK.—  Prices  of  old  paper  have  steadied 
to  a  pronounced  degree.  Thus  far  no  actual  advances 
have  been  noted  but  the  decline  seems  to  have  been 
definitely  checked,  and  the  tendency  of  values  in  at 
least  certain  eases  is  upward.  Low  grades  are  jiartic- 
ularly  firm.  Flat  folded  newspapers  are  bringing  80 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  and  No.  1 
mixed  paper  70  cents,  and  in  some  instances  dealers 
([uote  a  little  beyond  these  figures.  Shavings  are  hold- 
ing steady  at  close  to  4.25  cents  a  pound  New  York  for 
No.  1  hard  white,  and  3.25  cents  for  No.  1  soft  white 
shavings,  while  old  kraft  paper  is  firmly  cpioted  by 
New  York  dealers  at  a  minimum  of  2  cents  for  strictly 
No.  1  packing  f.  o.  b.  this  city.  Old  book  stock  continues 
quiet  and  quotations  generally  range  around  1.65  cents 
a  pound  for  heavy  No.  1  magazines,  and  1.40  cents  for 
mixed  books.  Manilas  and  ledgers  are  at  about  last 
reported  price  levels. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGOING.—  Demand  for  old  rope 
from  paper  mills  is  still  of  limited  scope  with  the  chief 
buying  agency  almost  entirely  out  of  the  market.  No. 
1  domestic  manila  rope  is  fetching  between  5.75  and  6 
cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York  and  the  probabilities 
are  .some  mills  have  succeeded  in  purchasing  a  little  un- 
der these  figures.  Old  bagging  also  is  exceedingly  quiet. 
Not  many  papermakers  are  buying,  and  No.  1  scrap  bur- 
lap is  readily  available  at  1.15  to  1.25  cents  a  pound  at 
shipping  points,  and  roofing  bagging  at  85  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds. 


The  London,  Times  and  Daily  Telegraph  (Vis- 
count Burnham's  paper),  will  be  sold  this  week  at  4 
cents  each.  Twelve  months  ago  the  price  was  reduced 
to  3  cents.  They  say  that  newsprint  is  more  than 
double  the  1914  price. 
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PULP  MILL  GROWTH  AFFECTS  LUMBER 

The  expansion  of  the  pulp  ami  paper  industry  is 
having  a  marked  influence  on  the  lumber  trade.  In 
Eastern  Canada  companies  which  formerly  manufac- 
t\ired  considerable  quantities  of  lumber  have  either 
ceased  to  engage  in  that  branch  of  trade  or  have  re- 
duced their  output,  because  of  the  great  demand  for 
])ulpwood.  These  concerns  find  it  more  to  their  in- 
terest to  use  the  timber  as  pnlpwond  than  to  convert 
it  into  sawn    lumber. 

In  the  West,  the  rise  oi  the  jiulp  and  paper  industry 
is  also  affecting  the  lumber  business.  The  Prince 
George  Lumber  Manufacturers"  A.ssociation.  which  in- 
cludes nearlv  all  mills  operating  along  the  lines  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  has  petitioned  the  British  Co- 
lumbia Government  to  revise  the  pulp  reserve  areas 
recently  established  by  that  Government  with  a  view 
of  fostering  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  The  Asso- 
ciated states  that  it  is  not  antagonistic  to  that  industry, 
but  the  members  contend  that  the  lumber  resources  of 
the  Prince  George  district  are  of  sufficient  extent  to 
permit  a  considerable  development  of  lumbering  with- 
out jeopardizing  the  pulp  branch  if  a  proper  revision 
is  made  of  the  pulp  i-eserve  areas.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  lines  of  those  areas  encroach  too  much  upon  the 
timber  which,  in  the  economic  management  of  the 
forest,  should  be  left  available  for  the  mills.  If  these 
areas  are  maintained,  it  will  mean  that  inside  three 
or  four  years  the  lumber  mills  will  be  forced  to  close 
because  "of  lack  of  commercially  available  hunber.  or 
that  the  mills  will  have  to  be  moved  to  other  points. 


CHIEF    FORESTER    COMPLAINS    OF    SETTLER'S 
APATHY 

While  there  is  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  the  im- 
provement with  regard  to  forest  fires  because  of  re- 
cent rains,  the  situation  will  be  serious  for  another 
three  or  four  months.  This  is  emphasized  in  the  fol- 
lowing bulletin  concerning  forest  fires  which  was 
issued  by  Gustave  Piehe.  Chief  Forester  for  Quel)ec. 

"As  a  result  of  the  wave  of  heat  going  through  the 
l)rovince  in  the  last  few  days,  and  the  strong  winds 
which  are  repoited  everywhere,  the  fires  have  started 
over  again  in  several  sections,  so  that  the  situation  is 
far  from  good  and  more  losses  are  reported  this  after- 
noon. The  fire  fighters  are  still  fighting  without  rest. 
All  those  employed  by  the  Oovernment  or  by  the  pro- 
tective associations  are  working  energetically  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fires,  but.  unfortunately,  they  are  not 
always  helped  by  those  who  should  co-oper{ite.  A 
number  of  settlers,  instead  of  trying  to  control  small 
fires  starting  on  their  land,  advised  the  forest  rangers 
and  do  not  give  much  help  themselves.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  which  prevents  the  control  of  fires  from 
being  effective  in  many  instances.  It  may  also  be 
added  that  some  of  the  limit  holders  take  no  interest 
whatever  in  protecting  their  limits,  and  are  quite  sur- 
prised when  they  are  advised  that  part  of  their  re- 
serve has  been  burned  down.  It  is  very  important 
to  keep  the  people  well  aware  that  the  conditions  have 
not  by  any  means  improved,  and  everyone  must  help 
to 'save  the  forests.'' 
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A  special  feature  of  o^r  Pulp  Mill  VVurk  m  it*,  complete  suitability 
for  the  w(>rk  in  hand. 

The  throats  of  our  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves  are  thick- 
ened and  strenirthcMied,  also  the  backs  of  elbows  and  place* 
m  all  fittings  where  excessive  wear  makes  this  thickening 
tieressary,  and  where  its  application  allows  the  valve  or 
fitting  to  render  a  very  much  longer  life  in  service 
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1  ALMOST  A    ESTO. 
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The  Heart  of  the  Pumping  System 

The  Fairbanks  -  Morse  Centrifugal  Pump 


I'.irticularly  .idapted  to  Municipal  Water  Supply.  Higli  Pressure 
Irrigation.  Marine  Service,  Hydraulic  Elevator  Service,  water 
sujiply   for  mills,  office  buildings   and   apartment  houses,  etc. 

These  renowned  punijis  have  a  long  record  of  continuous  satisfac- 
tory service.  They  are  of  extra  rugged  construction,  and  all 
be.-irings  are  renewable  bronze,  while  they  may  be  opened  quickly 
for   inspection    without   disturbing  pi|>e   connections. 

We  su])ply  |)r;ietically  every  type  of  pump,  be  it  ,\ir.  Boiler  Feed, 
Centrifugal.  Fire,  Marine,  Gasoline,  Heavy  Oil.  Irrigation,  Rotary, 
Hydraulic  or  Typhoon,  etc..  and  our  engineers  will  gladly  recom- 
mtnd  the  ))ro))er  type  for  your  conditions  without  charge  or 
obligation.      Write  our  nearest   office   for    Pumi)   data. 
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DEPENDING  ON  MINES 

Our  text  for  a  little  idilorial  I'dimiu'iil  is  found  in 
the  following:  item  with  the  above  title  which  appeared 
last  week  in  the  "Toronto  ({lobe."  As  this  may  re- 
present the  attitude  of  a  number  of  people,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  an  entirely  incorrect  impression  of  Canada's 
res(uirecs  will  be  spread  abroad.  The  item  reads  as 
follows: 

A  reader  who  styles  himself  exceedingly  hopeful 
for  the  mininsj  output  in  Northern  Ontario,  and  with- 
out prejudice  in  a  certain  controversial  situation, 
points  out  that  those  who  maintain  that  Northern  On- 
tario is  not  likely  to  be  an  important  source  of  coal 
forget  that  a  certain  school  of  geology  used  to  say  that 
the  great  pre-Carabrian  shield  south  of  Hudson  Bay 
would  not  be  a  source  for  gold  or  silver.  Those  cri- 
tics now  have  their  answer  in  the  enormous  production 
of  the  Porcupine,  Cobalt,  Kirkland  Lake,  Sudbury  and 


Dominion  will  conlirm  the  statement  of  Dr.  Corlesr 
that  api)roximately  15  per  cent  of  (Janada's  area  ifl 
primarily  adjiplahle  for  agricultural  purposes.  This, 
howeviM-,  hy  III!  means  slioidd  leave  the  impression  that 
the  other  H'>  pei-  eeiil.  of  Canada's  area  is  .solely  and 
unalterably  siiitalile  for  mining  developments,  and  not 
suitable  foi-  liic  (•nlliv;ili<jn  cif  oIIht  crops  siip|jortcd 
by  the  soil  aliove  llie  underlying  ininer;il  wealth.  A 
mine  has  no  oh.jections  to  exlending  its  veins  iinrjer  s 
lake  or  the  ocean,  noi-  to  having  a  Forest  or  ■*  (»rt^ 
flourish    above    its    storelionse    of    metal. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  arc  wonder- 
fully rich  valleys  and  basins  where  the  soil  is  partic- 
ularly adapted  to  agricultural  development  and  should 
form  the  basis  of  a  prosperous  farming  community 
that   would    furnish    the    mining   community    with    its 


other  camps.     Even  now  a  very  small  percentage   of     °^^^^  "^  vegetables,  grain  and  fruit,  as  well  as  dairy 

products.  The  vast  remaining  area,  however,  of  the 
ground  overlying  the  mineral  depo.sit  of  the  Dominion 
is  primarily  and  to  a  large  extent  solely  suitable  to  the 
growth  of  trees,  and  there  is  no  reason  on  earth  why 
the  development  of  the  mines  and  the  forests  should 
not  go  on  hand  in  hand  to  the  enrichment  of  our  Dom- 
inion and  the  prosperity  of  our  people.  Many  of  the 
problems  of  the  prospector  and  miner  are  shared  by 
the  lumberman  and  pulp  manufacturer.  The  prosperity 
of  one  industry  is  reflected  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  other,  and  both  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
general  public,  as  the  needs  of  the  miner  and  the  lura- 


this  great  area  has  even  been  prospected.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  President  C.  V.  Corless,  in  his  address 
to  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  in 
1922,  said  that  few  people  realized  that  not  more  than 
15  per  cent,  of  the  entire  surface  of  Canada  is  suit- 
able for  profitable  cultivation  as  farm  land.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  prosecuting  the  search  for  minerals 
in  the  most  aggressive   manner. 

It  is  evident  that  the  writer  of  this  item  picked  out 
a  stray  sentence  somewhere  and  applied  it  to  the  gen- 
eral report  on  the  geological  condition  of  the  north 
country,  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  pre-Cambrian 
area  was  thus  evidenth'  confused  with  occasional 
patches  of  Laurentian  formation,  which  are  known  to 


berman  must  naturally  be  provided  by  the  manufao- 
be  generally  barren  of  valuable  minerals.  As  a  matter  turer  of  machinery,  clothing,  etc.,  and  the  merchant 
of  fact,  the  earlier  reports  of  the  geological  surveys      and    transportation    indu,stry.     By'  all    means   let   the 


were  wonderfully  complete  and  did  serve  to  indicate 
the  possibilities  of  ore  bearing  districts  that  have  since 
been  developed  into  enormously  valuable  properties 
that  have  contributed  in  great  measure  to  the  pros- 
perity of  this  Dominion.  The  fact  someone's  sugges- 
tion of  the  improbability  of  the  discovery  of  A'aluable 


mineral  wealth  of  Canada  be  discovered,  hut  by  no 
means  let  the  (iovernmcnt  nor  the  people  forget  that 
everybody  cannot  work  in  the  mines;  timber  is  needed 
for  houses,  paper  is  needed  for  our  everyday  uses,  and 
agricultural  development  is  necessary  to  furnish  us 
with  food.     It  would  be  incorrect  to  .say  that  anyone 


minerals  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  granite  of  these  national  activities  is  more  important  than 
gnei.ss  of  the  Laurentian  formation  was  followed  by  other,  becau.se  they  are  all  interdependent.  It  is  ab- 
very  important  discoveries  in  the' true  pre-Cambrian  solutely  necessary,  however,  that  in  order  to  main- 
formation  is  certainly  no  excuse  or  reason  for  the  silly  tain  our  national  prosperity,  we  must  protect  the 
intimation  that  one  might  expect  to  find  coal  in  these  forests  and  replace  those  that  we  are  cutting  down 
same  areas,  and  burning  up,  with  new  ones  for  u.se  in  the  near 
The  author  of  this  item  also  incompletely  quotes  future.  The  great  question  and  problem  is  whether 
Dr.  Corless  with  regard  to  his  notable  statement  as  we  have  sufficient  standing  timber  now  to  keep  our 
to  the  vast  extent  of  mineral  areas  underlying  Can-  industries  going  until  the  replaced  and  replanted 
ada's  surface.    Even  a  casual  study  of  the  map  of  the  areas  will  come  to  maturitv. 


ggg  rULPANDPAP 

EMPIRE    STATESMEN    IN    CONFERENCE 

The  Imperial  Conference  has  been  called  for  the  1st 
October  next  in  London,  and  the  Imperial  Economic 
Conference  will  meet  there  at  the  same  time.  The 
need  for  personal  touch  and  consultation  between  the 
heads  of  the  various  self-governing  Dominions  and 
the  representatives  of  India  has  recently  been  grow- 
ing more  urgent.  Questions  have  emerged  during  the 
past  few  months  which,  perhaps,  can  only  be  satisfac- 
torily settled  at  a  Conference  of  the  Empire's  states- 
men. For  example,  the  signature  of  the  recent  treaty 
with  the  United  States  by  Canada's  own  representa- 
tive alone  and  not  in  association  with  a  representative 
of  Great  Britain  has  been  regarded,  whether  rightly 
or  otherwise,  as  opening  up  constitutional  issues  of 
some  magnitude,  as  to  which  different  interpretations 
obtain  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  forth- 
coming Conference  should  do  something  to  clear  the 
air  on  this  as  on  some  other  matters. 

There  are  other  constitutional  problems  looming  up 
on  the  horizon,  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  their  ease 
also,  the  forthcoming  Conference  may  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  their  solution.  But  we  con- 
fess that,  for  our  part,  we  regard  the  questions  that 
must  come  before  the  Economic  Conference  as  being 
second  in  importance  to  none.  As  a  result  of  the  war. 
Great  Britain  is  confronted  by  an  industrial,  commer- 
cial and  financial  situation  of  a  far  from  reassuring 
kind.  In  order  to  obtain  the  wherewithal  to  discharge 
her  debt  obligations  to  the  United  States  and  also  to 
keep  her  present  population  so  employed  as  to  sup- 
port them  on  a  reasonable  standard  of  living,  it  is  im- 
perative for  her  —  to  a  degree  that  it  has  never  been 
before  —  to  find  an  outlet  for  her  manufactured  pro- 
ducts. Where  is  she  to  find  this  outlet?  That  is  a 
question  that  must  come  before  the  forthcoming 
Economic  Conference  in  a  vitally  urgent  form.  For 
with  it  is  interwoven  the  question  of  Great  Britain's 
commercial  future  and  even  of  her  political  future  ns 
the  source  and  centre  of  the  Empire.  For  the  latter  is, 
and  must  necessarily  be.  dependent  on  the  former  and 
on  her  ability  to  support  her  population. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  of  Great  Britain's  ex- 
port trade  just  prior  to  the  war,  something  like  two 
fifths  went  to  European  countries,  and  of  this  Ger- 
many absorbed  about  a  quarter.  Revival  of  her  trade 
with  Germany  is  unattainable  until  the  reparations 
question  is  settled.  Indeed,  revival  of  her  European 
trade  at  large,  on  any  scale  commensurate  with  her  ne- 
cessities, is  almost  out  of  the  question  until  foreign 
budgets  are  balanced  and  foreign  currencies  stabilized 
It  is  obvious  that,  as  thiners  are  at  present.  Russia  must 
be  disreearded  from  the  standpoint  of  British  trade, 
while,  in  any  case.  Germanv  is  more  advantageously 
situated  thnn  Great  Britain  for  profitinc  hv  anv  trade 
openings  that  may  offer  in  that  country.     Outside  Eu- 
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-or>r  .Tapan  is  both  increasing  her  exports  to  China 
at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain  and  also  taking  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  development  of  Chinese  natural  re- 
sources. On  this  continent,  the  United  States  tariff 
must  serve  increasingly  to  exclude  from  the  markets 
of  that  country  even  such  manufactured  products  as 
Great  Britain  can  still  produce  in  competition  with 
American  industry.  As  far  as  Central  and  South  Am- 
erica are  concerned,  the  United  States  is  now  largely 
in  possession  of  that  market  as  a  result  of  the  war 
which  shut  off  British  exports  therefrom. 

This  being  so.  Great  Britain  must  look  for  her  mar- 
kets within  the  Empire.  Most  of  her  raw  materials 
and  foodstuffs  can  be  supplied  within  that  Empire's 
wide  bounds,  and,  in  view  of  her  war  debt  to  the 
United  States  and  that  country's  tariff  barrier  against 
exports  from  other  lands,  it  is  to  her  undoubted  in- 
terest to  draw  her  supplies  from  the  British  Dom- 
inions. In  India  and  in  Africa,  in  particular,  there  are 
great  potentialities  for  British  trade.  And,  as  regards 
the  other  British  Dominions,  while,  it  is  true,  each,  pos- 
sessed, as  it  is,  of  complete  tariff  autonomy,  is  naturally 
striving  to  develop  its  own  manufacturing  industries, 
yet  each  also  is  under  the  necessity  of  importing  pro- 
ducts from  outside  its  borders.  In  such  circumstances, 
it  should  not  be  beyond  the  competency  of  Empire 
statesmanship  to  devise  some  well-considered  plan 
whereby  inter-Imperial  trade  may  be  fostered  and  de- 
veloped. So  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  apart  from 
any  high  Imperial  grounds,  there  is  every  reason  why" 
we  should  restrict  our  purchases  from  other  countries 
and  buy  instead  from  Great  Britain  —  a  customer 
that  buys  so  much  from  us  in  the  present  and  is 
sure  to  buy  increasingly  from  us  in  the  future. 

It  is  because  the  subject  of  closer  Empire  trade  is 
bound  to  be  canvassed  at  the  forthcoming  Economic 
Conference  with  unprecedented  concentration  that  we 
attach  such  importance  to  the  meeting  of  that  body 
next  October.  The  objective  at  which  we  should  aim 
is  for  every  Empire  citizen  to  purchase  Empire-made 
goods.  The  manner  of  attaining  that  objective  need 
not  be  discussed  here  and  now.  But  the  urgency  of 
Great  Britain's  economic  situation  will  doubt- 
less be  made  fully  apparent  at  the  deliberations  next 
October. 


PAPER  HORSESHOES  IN  GERMANY 

Horseshoes  of  paper  have  been  produced  in  Germany. 
The  paper  is  treated  with  oil  of  turpentine,  wlhich 
makes  it   tough,   strong   and   waterproof. 

The  sheets  are  pasted  together  with  a  special  prepa- 
ration, then  the  shoes  are  cut  out  in  proper  form, 
subjected  to  enormous  pressure,  trimmed  and  shaped 
with  files. 

It  is  a.sserted  that  the  paper  horseshoe  offers  a  better 
resistance  to  wear  than  one  of  iron. 
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Paper  Box  Makers  Optimistic 


Tlif  paper  liox  iiulustry  was  iimliT  icxirw  ,ii  ,iii  cii- 
tliusiastii'  iMiiivi'iitioii  nf  llif  l'aiia<liaii  I'api  r  li(i\  .Man- 
ilfactlirt'i-s'  ANStu'ialinii  at  Ilii'  llolcl  Cliftini,  Nia^rai'a 
Falls,  Out.,  .iiiiit'  'J^-lili,  liic  y:aliiLTint;  liciiii;;  tiic  cifilitli 
aiiiiiial  rcmiioii  of  tlii'  mcinlicrs  of  the  orj;aiiiy.ation. 
I'apcr  liox  iiiakors  from  most  parts  of  Canada  gu- 
tlu'i-i'd  and  ill  a  two-day  session  listened  to  many  papers 
on  suli.jeets  id'  interest  to  tile  trade  and  formulated 
plans  in  varimis  departments  of  the  industry  for  the 
eomiiifr  year.  There  was  a  fieiieral  tone  of  optimism 
to  the  proeeediiij^s  whieh  indicated  wide  faith  in  the 
future  of  an  industry  that  has  developed  {greatly  in 
Canada  tliiring:  the  past  few  years  and  the  discus- 
sions at  the  various  sessions  indicated  a  feeliiiff  of  close; 
co-operation  among  the  manufacturers  and  with  their 
kinsfolk,  the  paper  and  board  manufacturers.  The 
President,  C.  Winter  Brown,  of  New  Brunswick, 
struck  an  optimistic  note  in  his  annual  address  when 
he  intimaird  that  the  slogan  '■Advance'"  had  heeii 
lived  up  to  and  would  continue  to  inspire  the  industry 
durinfi  the  coming  year.  He  intimated  that  with  a 
good  crop  this  year  Canada's  already  improving  busi- 
ness outlook  would  reach  still  more  satisfactory  prop- 
ortions by  the  Fall.  A  similar  ojitimistic  view  was 
taken  by  the  new  president,  J.  B.  Lawrasou,  of  Lawra- 
son  &  Doughty,  Toronto,  who  takes  the  helm  this  year 
under  gooii  auspices,  ilr.  Lawrasou  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  in  the  trade  and  his  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  industry  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
his  firm  are  about  to  move  into  a  new  factory  they 
have  recently  erected  in  Toronto.  The  Vice-President 
is  George  Hancock,  of  the  Gait  Paper  Box  Company, 
while  the  following  will  compose  the  directorate  for 
the  coming  year:  Bart  Sproule,  Toronto;  J.  L.  Cons- 
tantineau,  jMontreal;  L.  J.  Adjutor  Amyot,  Quebec; 
C.  Winter  Brown,  Coldbrook,  N.B.  Ottawa  was  se- 
lected as  the  next  place  of  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the 
first  two  days  of  the  last  week  in  June,  1924. 

The  much  discussed  Sales  Tax  of  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment came  in  for  some  attention  when  a  resolution 
was  adopted  authorizing  the  secretary  to  write  the 
ilinister  of  Finance  suggesting  that  it  be  legallj-  com- 
pulsory that  the  final  source  which  pays  the  tax  to  the 
Government,  charge  the  whole  of  such  tax  to  the  con- 
sumer, as  a  separate  charge  on  the  invoice,  and  that 
it  be  legallj'  compulsory  for  such  customer  to  pa.v  the 
whole  of  said  charge. 

The  result  of  considerable  research  and  work  b.y  F. 
W.  Fisher,  of  Toronto,  along  the  line  of  accident  pre- 
vention, was  shown  in  the  recommendations  in  his  re- 
port that  a  number  of  safe-guards  which  he  specified 
be  adopted.  The  Ontario  Government  will  be  asked 
to  bring  these  into  compulsory  force  in  an  effort  to 
afford  every  possible  means  of  protection  to  the  work- 
ers in  the  box  making  factories.  Mr.  Fisher's  report 
strongly  recommended  the  equipment  of  every  platen 
press  with  the  device  recently  invented  by  Robert 
Goldie,  of  the  Rudd  Paper  Box  Company,  Toronto. 

At  the  request  of  David  F.  Robertson,  of  the  Cana- 
dian Paper  Board  Company,  Limited,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  meet  the  board  mills  at  an  early  date  in 
respect  to  classification   of  board  and   weight  accord- 


ing to  the  number  of  points.     The   following  comixjse 
the   eommittee  selected  : 

II.  I),  .McDermid,  Soijiir\  jIIc  i'aper  Boxes,  LtiJ., 
LoikIoii,  Out.;  K.  Newell  or  O.  A.  Hutchison,  Dominion 
Envelojt  and  (!artons,  Limited,  Toronto;  It.  S.  JJunloit, 
Dominion  Paper  Box  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  J.  1j. 
(Jonstantineau,  King  Paper  Box  ('ompany,  Montreal. 

.lames  Xorthe-y,  (d"  the  Telfer  Pajier  Box  ('om|)any. 
Limited,  Toronto,  and  A.  L.  Lewis,  of  the  Soiitham 
Press,  addressed  the  gathering  on  the  sub.ject  of  the 
"Marking  Act",  and  Mr.  Northey  was  appointed  the 
Association's  representative  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  Toronto  Typothetae  on  the  subject. 

According  to  the  secretary's  report  the  total  num- 
ber of  active  members  on  the  roll  is  44  as  against  45 
at  the  time  of  last  years'  convention,  with  42  asso- 
ciate members.  Although  board,  in  which  the  paper 
box  manufacturer  is  so  vitally  interested,  had  with- 
in the  past  twelve  months  advanced  very  considerably 
in  price  and  remains  firm,  said  the  secretary,  yet  tak- 
ing commodities  as  a  whole  in  Canada,  prices  have  re- 
mained about  staple  during  the  year. 

Among  the  papers  read  and  addre.s.ses  delivered 
were  the  following:  "Competitors,  Yet  Partners,"  by 
Charles  V.  Syrett,  Victoria  Paper  and  Twine  Com- 
pany, Limited,  Toronto;  "Stimulating  the  demand  for  I 
the  Paper  Package",  by  L.  P.  Morrison,  of  the  Auto- 
matic Paper  Box  Co.,  Toronto;  "Reducing  the  Cost  of 
Accidents",  by  F.  W.  Fisher,  of  F.  W.  Fisher  Co., 
Ltd.,  Toronto;  "Training  to  Make  Quality  Boxes",  by 
George  0.  Slingerland  of  Mechanicsville,  N.Y. ;  Direc- 
tor of  National  Paper  Box  Manufacturers'  Association 
of  the  United  States;  "Competition  in  Montreal,"  by 
J.  L.  Constantineau  of  Montreal;  "The  Outlook  for 
Canada",  by  Canon  Cody  of  Toronto;  "Sanity  and 
Poise  in  Competition",  by  D.  H.  McDermid  of  the 
Somerville  Paper  Boxes,  Limited,  London;  paper  on  , 
and  demonstration  of  "A  Man's  Shoe  Box,"  by  F.  R.  i 
JIcGrew,  of  Ernst  &  Ernst.  "  ' 


OPENING  ADDRESS 


By  Mr.  C.  WLNTER  BROWN,  Coldbrook,  N.B., 

President  Canadian  Paper  Box  Manufacturers' 

Association 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  the  honor  of  presiding 
over  this  your  eighth  convention  and  having  the  priv- 
ilege of  welcoming  our  large  and  steadily  growing 
associate  membership.  There  are  yet  a  number  of 
Paper  Box  manufacturers  that  are  not  in  our  ranks, 
which  we  should  endeavor  to  enroll  so  that  they  might 
share  with  us  the  benefits  of  the  Association.  " 

Reviewing  the  past,  I  well  remember  our  organizing 
meeting  in  Toronto  where  we  were  brought  together 
by  our  efficient  Secretary,  Mr.  Frame,  and  our  first 
president,  Mr.  McDermid.  We  realized  from  this 
time  onward  what  convention  really  meant  —  a  ga- 
thering of  Paper  Box  manufacturers,  who  have  matie 
from  year  to  year  a  continuous  advance,  helping  not 
only  themselves,  but  their  customers  as  well.  Bow 
could  we  help  living  up  to  our  slogan  "Advance" 
with  such  able  men  as  Messrs.  Harries,  Bennett,  Jieid, 
Moisan,  for  our  leaders? 
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Through  our  meetings  we  have  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  tlip  ways  and  methods  of  the  Board 
Mills,  who  sell  us  our  principal  raw  material,  and  who 
have  worked  with  us  for  our  mutual  benefit. 

We  are  just  now  profiting  by  the  Marking  Act, 
where  goods  manufactured  in  foreign  countries  have 
to  be  marked  where  they  are  manufaetured.  This  is 
something  that  our  Association  took  up  this  year  in 
earnest  and  they  have  succeeded  in  having  same  re- 
tained on  the  statute  books,  otherwise  it  would  prob- 
ably have  been  repealed. 

On  looking  over  the  programme  for  today  and  to- 
morrow, we  have  papers  on  various  subjects.  Sueh 
papers  have  been  given  to  us  at  past  conventions  and 
have  greatly  benefited  us  in  our  business,  so  I  hope 
that  as  in  the  past  we  shall  try  to  put  into  practice 
many  of  the  new  suggestions  that  will  be  thrown  out 
by  the  speakers. 

Those  of  us  who  are  not  in  the  Toronto  Carton  Club 
feel  that  we  have  been  benefited  also  by  their  papers, 
which  have  been  copied  and  passed  on  to  us  from 
time  to  time. 

You  will  all,  I  believe,  agree  with  me  that  it  has  been 
a  help  to  our  industry  to  have  been  organized  during 
the  war  and  since  its  close  we  have  come  through  the 
trade  depression  with  practically  no  failures  in  our  in- 
dustry. 

Every  year  brings  with  it  problems  to  be  discussed. 
Costs  seem  to  be  ever  in  the  foreground  these  days. 
Costs  are  continually  changing.  The  war  has  brought 
with  it  the  new  war  tax,  which  has  to  be  reckoned  in 
with  our  cost  of  production.  We  have  now  the  tax 
of  6  per  cent,  instead  of  the  tax  of  ii^  per  cent,  and 
214  per  cent  to  deal  with,  and  I  hope  that  the  speaker 
on  this  important  subject  will  have  something  to  say 
along  this  line.  I  understand  that  the  Government 
Officials  are  expecting  to  have  their  troubles  finding 
out  how  the  new  law  will  really  work  out. 

For  everybody's  hour  I  trust  every  member  has 
something  to  bring  up.  Your  problems  are  those  of 
the  other  members  and  you  may  be  able  to  get  some 
help  or  enlightenment  on  your  particular  subject.  In 
any  case  let  this  hour  be  filled  up  with  profitable  dis- 
cussions. 

You  have  no  doubt  read  with  some  concern  of  the 
large  numbers  of  our  young  people,  who  have  been 
leaving  this  country  to  cross  the  border  to  the  neigh- 
boring Republic,  I  might  say  they  have  been  leaving 
the  Maritime  Provinces  in  very  large  numbers. 
In  fact,  it  looks  like  a  calamity  to  see  the  flower  of 
our  poi)ulation  leaving  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sec- 
tions of  Canada  to  make  their  homes  in  the  United 
States.  What  is  the  reason?  May  it  not  be  to  some 
extent  the  high  freight  rates  now  prevailing?  Many 
of  our  industries  have  had  their  production  cut  down 
on  account  of  lost  markets.  This  heavy  loss  of  pop- 
ulation .still  makes  it  harder  for  our  industries  which 
depend  on  local  trade  for  their  products. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  we  as  an  industry 
have  come  through  the  trade  depression  of  the  last 
couple  of  years  with  practically  no  failures,  which 
shows  or  proves  to  my  mind  at  least,  that  we  as  a  whole 
have  been  watching  our  costs,  and  knowing  same,  have 
not  been  selling  our  product  at  less  than  cost  as  we 
have  more  or  less  been  guilty  of  in  the  past.  Again  1 
.say,  thanks  to  this  A.s.sociation  for  its  educational 
efforts  along  this  line. 

We  are  giving  our  time  and  money  to  attend  this 


Convention  and  I  trust  we  shall  go  back  to  our  offices 
with  new  inspirations  and  many  thoughts  that  can  be 
put  into  practice  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Not  only  has  our  coming  together  been  beneficial 
from  a  business  standpoint,  but  from  a  social  one  as 
well.  During  the  past  Conventions  we  have  made  life- 
long friends  among  both  the  active  and  associate  mem- 
bers and  their  families.  Had  it  not  been  for  our  Sa- 
guenay  trip  we  might  not  now  have  our  friend  Mo- 
rency  in  our  ranks. 

We  are  meeting  today  in  one  of  the  world's  famous 
beauty  spots  and  those  of  us  who  visited  this  place 
after  the  Hamilton  Convention  were  so  delighted  with 
accommodations  it  afforded,  resolved  to  lend  our  sup- 
port toward  meeting  here  at  some  future  time  and  at 
last  we  have  had  our  hopes  realized.  We  trust  our 
associate  members  will  see  to  it  that  the  ladies  of  our 
party  visit  the  cave  of  the  Winds  before  they  leave 
Niagara  Falls. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  by  the  trade  reports  that 
there  is  a  general  revival  of  business  throughout  the 
country  and  with  a  good  crop  this  year,  business  should 
greatly  improve  in  the  fall. 


REPORT  OF  SECRETARY 

By  Mr.  S.  J.  Frame,  Toronto 

I  would  report  that  the  total  number  of  active  mem- 
l)ers  on  the  roll  at  present  is  44  as  aganist  45  at  the 
time  of  the  Convention  a  year  ago.  The  total  number 
of  associate  members  at  present  is  42  as  against  43 
at  the  time  of  the  Convention  a  year  ago. 

The  Association  accounts  for  the  year  ending  May 
31st,  1922,  have  been  duly  audited  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Ben- 
nett, the  Honorary  Auditor.  In  the  year  ending  May 
31st,  1923,  inclusive  of  $726.14  balance  carried  over 
from  the  previous  year,  the  total  receipts  were  $3,430.72 
and  the  total  disbursements  were  $1,962.26  leaving  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $1,468.46  as  of  May  31st,  1923. 

Since  we  last  met  a  year  ago,  the  world  trade  move- 
ments, apart  from  Central  Europe,  have  in  the  main, 
even  to  some  extent  in  Russia,  been  in  the  direction 
of  improvement.  Great  Britain  being  dependent  on 
world  trade  perhaps  best  reflects  the  improvement,  for 
while  there  is  still  a  great  amount  of  unemployment 
there,  yet  it  has  become  greatly  reduced  and  the  marks 
of  improvement  while  gradual,  are  sure. 

In  the  North  American  continent  in  which  we  are 
more  directly  interested,  the  improvement  in  demand 
has  operated  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  which  has 
resulted  in  Canada  losing  a  certain  amount  of  workers 
to  the  United  States.  This  though  is  only  a  repetition 
of  a  phase  which  has  happened  before  in  Canadian 
development  and  will  run  its  course.  It  is  not  im- 
probable but  that,  as  has  happened  in  previous  years, 
later  on  the  shifting  of  workers  will  become  reversed 
in  a  northward  instead  of  a  southward  direction. 

W^orld  trade  is  seriously  at¥eeted  bj'  the  present 
European  conditions,  the  j-et  unsolved  problem  of  re- 
parations having  a  very  unsettling  effect  on  European 
trade  conditions.  However,  the  problem  of  repara- 
tions will  eventually  be  solved,  and  then  improvement 
in  Europe  will  follow  with  consequent  good  results  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Spealving  of  Canadian  trade  conditions,  although 
board,    in    ^^i)i(•ll    llic    papei-    box    manufacturer    is    so 
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vitally  interested,  has  within  ihc  Insi  tui'lvc-  moiilhs, 
atlvaneeil  very  consiileralily  in  \>vu-f.  and  remains 
firm,  yet  talvinj;  eonunoditics  as  a  wIkiIc,  pi'icfs  have 
renniini'il  about  stable  during?  tin'  pasl   Iwtdvr  months. 

liookinj;  bael<  over  the  past  two  and  a  half  years  and 
taking  specially  into  eonsideration  tlie  tfreat  strain 
which  all  passed  throutili  in  the  >-ear  1!)121,  Canaila 
has  a  great  deal  to  be  thankl'id  l'<>r.  While,  during  the 
past  nine  months  or  thereabouts,  trad<'  has  not  been 
as  active  in  Canada  as  in  the  United  States,  and  l>usi- 
ness  with  the  retail  trade  on  which  the  paper  box  in- 
dustry is  largely  dependent  has  been  retarded  by 
the  long  winter  and  s])ring,  yet  without  going  to  any 
extremes  we  have  plodded  steadily  along  and  while  a 
bit  quiet,  trade  is  in  a  healthy  condition.  Also,  apart 
from  the  fact  of  prices  on  farm  conunodities  being  out 
of  alignment  with  prices  generally,  fundamentally 
conditions  in  Canada  are  sound.  In  tiiis  connect  ion,  1 
quote  as  follows  from  Babson's  repiu't  of  April  'i4tli 
last. 

"Better  Outlook  for  Canada" 

"Many  of  our  Canadian  clients  have  asked  if  busi- 
ness in  the  Dominion  will  show  the  same  improvement 
as  in  the  United  States.  In  years  past  Canada  usually 
has  followed  the  same  trend  as  the  United  States,  with 
a  lag  of  about  six  to  nine  months.  The  question  now, 
however,  is  whether  the  revival  in  the  ITnited  States  is 
not  very  largely  induced  by  the  new  taritt'  rates,  a  factor 
which  of  course  does  not  benefit  Canada.  To  an  ex- 
tent this  undoubtedly  is  true.  Nevertheless,  we  be- 
lieve that  clients  in  Canada  can  safely  plan  on  con- 
siderably better  business  by  the  latter  half  of  this 
year. 

"A  stud}'  of  the  failure  figures  below  shows  that 
during  the  past  six  months  Canadian  business  has  been 
undergoing  a  thorough  house  cleaning.  Commodity 
prices  have  not  yet  been  deflated  quite  as  much  as  in 
the  United  States,  but  the  levels  between  the  two  coun- 
tries may  easily  be  adjusted  within  the  next  few 
months.  The  general  trend  of  Canadian  stock  prices  is 
upward.  Hence,  although  the  total  volume  of  business 
as  shown  by  Bank  Clearings  is  still  low,  the  other 
barometer  subjects  suggest  that  a  turn  for  the  better 
is  not  far  away. 

The  Association,  during  the  past  year  has,  as  usual, 
operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry,  and  thanks 
are  due  to  the  directors  and  members  of  committees 
for  the  willing  and  unselfish  way  in  which  they  have 
worked  together  in  the   Association's   behalf. 

Although  the  past  two  or  three  years  have  brought 
about  conditions  approaching  normality,  yet  the  fact 
remains  that  throughout  the  world  competition  is  of 
such  severit}'  as  to  call  for  the  cultivation  of  efficiency 
of  the  highest  standard  from  all  houses  who  expect 
to  survive. 

Therefore,  the  foundation  stones  upon  which  the 
programme  of  this  Convention  has  been  built,  "Know- 
ledge of  costs",  "Wisdom  in  selling  prices",  "Stim- 
ulating the  demand  for  the  paper  package"  are 
most  appropriate  and  the  discussion  arising  from  the 
subjects  at  the  Convention  pertinent  to  the  said  three 
phases  of  the  business  should  be  most  helpful  to  all 
attending  the  Convention. 

Ln  conclusion,  in  the  faith  that  Providence  will  again 
this  year  bless  us  with  good  crops,  the  Canadian  Paper 
Box  industry  can  look  forward  to  the  future  with 
serene  confidence. 


"COMPETITORS,  YET  PARTNERS,  IN  THE 
INDUSTRY" 

Uy  .Mr.  CIIAKI.KS   V.  SYRETT,  of  Victoria  Paper  & 
Twine  Co.,  Ijimited,  Toronto 

Keall.N,  I  do  not  know  why  a  subject  so  large  and  so 
intense  as  "■Competitors,  yet  Partners,  in  the  Indus- 
try", shoidd  have  fallen  to  my  lot.  1  shall  not  com- 
mence to  make  any  apologies,  but  nevertheless  I  ap- 
preciate tin.'  honor  done  nu;  and  will  do  my  best  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject  and  not  to  weary  you.  If  in 
|)arts  my  address  border  on  Idealism  it  is  because  I 
find  it  difficidt  comi)letely  to  abstain  from  bringing 
out  some  points  that  must  of  necessity  be  substantially 
based  on  sound  Ideals  and  if  it  were  not  so  my  ad- 
dress coidd  iiardly  be  of  an  helpful  nature  but  [  tnust 
confess  to  you  that  it  is  far  easier  to  be  idealistic  by 
word  of  mouth  than  by  human  action. 

First  let  me  say  that  each  and  all  of  you  are  to  be 
complimented  upon  the  progress  of  your  Association. 
In  just  a  few  years  you  have  made  great  headway  and 
steadily  grown  to  a  successful  organization.  An  as- 
sociation, after  all,  is  only  what  you  make  it  and  those 
who  remain  outside  your  raidvs,  speaking  more  part- 
icularly of  your  active  membership,  miss  more  in  the 
progress  and  educational  advance  of  the  industry 
than  they  can  possibly  conceive  of,  plus  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  meeting  their  partners,  in  the  same 
industry. 

The  subject  your  Committee  has  asked  me  to  speak 
on  is  very  broad  and  has  many  angles.  The  greatest 
difficulty  is  to  avoid  following  too  closely  along  any 
particular  line  as  time  does  not  permit  of  too  lengthy 
an  address. 

We  all  have  competitors,  some  we  claim  are  easy 
competitors,  some  we  may  dislike  because  they  have 
never  warmed  up  to  us,  some  we  dislike  because  we 
dislike  their  methods  of  doing  business,  perhaps  some 
have  never  recognized  us,  perhaps  we  ourselves  have 
kept  aloof  too,  but  the  real  fellow  in  our  trade  is  the 
chap  you  love  to  talk  with,  to  visit  with,  to  exchange 
ideas  with,  to  help  improve  conditions  with,  he  at 
least,  is  the  real  competitor  with  Service  his  motto 
coupled  with  vision.  This  one  hundred  per  cent  ex- 
change of  genuine  goodfellowship  does  not  come  be- 
cause one  thinks  he  is  brighter  than  the  other  but 
comes  from  the  heart  and  in  the  moulding  of  that 
heart  there  is  a  place  for  humanity,  a  place  you  have 
developed  and  are  still  developing  to  take  in  a  still 
larger  part  of  humanity  including  your  competitor 
who  has  alreadj'  become  a  partner  in  the  same  in- 
dustry with  you. 

Some  competitors,  always  remain  plain  and  undis- 
guised competitors,  never  partners  in  the  same  indus- 
try, this  indeed  is  their  loss  and  this  cla.ss  of  compe- 
titor we  should  free  our  minds  of,  excepting  the  pos- 
session on  our  part,  of  a  willingness  to  toe  the  line. 
Conscience  directs  and  directs  wisely  and  we  know 
quite  well  whether  we  have  done  our  part  or  not. 

Two  words  describe  best  what  I  mean;  two  words 
battered  to  death,  misconstrued  and  misused,  used  by 
perverters  of  the  truth  and  yet  two  words  in  the 
Engli-sh  language  so  essential  to  good  business.  Co- 
operation and  Service.  Working  conjointly  with  our 
competitor  for  better  conditions  and  serving  truly 
with  a  vision  for  the  future. 

Co-operation   denoting    unselfishness,    to     be     useful 
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to   and  considerate   of   others; 
our  fellowman. 

How  can  we  overlook  or  avoid  using  these  words  that 
mean  so  much?  Have  we  not  seen  the  lack  of  Co- 
operation and  Service  to  others  in  our  younger  and 
earlier  days  of  business  life? 

The  suspicion,  the  independent  spirit,  the  exag- 
gerated idea  of  our  own  importance,  the  utter  lack  of 
Thought  for  others,  how  these  things  governed  our 
younger  days  of  business  life.  Then  gradually  as  the 
days  and  years  went  rolling  by,  we  mixed  more  with 
our  fellow-man  and  gradually  began  to  see  the  ben- 
efits to  be  derived  by  the  exchanging  of  ideas  and 
with  this  more  complete  knowledge  of  our  competitor 
we  became  more  mellow,  more  helpful,  more  charit- 
able in  our  expressions  and  acts  and  felt  much  better 
in  our  innermost  heart  for  all  these  changes  which 
helped  to  bring  about   better  understanding. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  long,  long  uphill  climb  to  create 
and  build  along  sound  and  helpful  lines  an  Association 
that  is  to  be  long-lived.  The  first  cost  in  effort,  pa- 
tience and  even  in  expense  may  appear  to  lie  fruitless, 
tiresome  and  even  bordering  on  despair  but  with  en- 
thusiasm and  work,  a  sincere  desire  to  work  con- 
jointly with  oui-  competitors  in  the  Association,  with 
a  steady  eye  on  the  goal  of  "Ett'eetual  Co-Operation" 
the  desired  peak  of  success  can  be  reached  with  all 
its  attainments  and  benefits. 

Then  again,  after  this  high  watermark  is  reached  in 
our  association  life  we  are  able  to  look  liack  and  see 
hoAV  short-sighted  we  were,  how  we  allowed  foolish 
and  trivial  things  to  really  hold  us  back  from  enjoy- 
ing the  friendship  and  confidence  of  our  competitors 
in  the  same  industry,  and  wc  regret  to  think  of  all 
the  time  we  lost  by  not  vigorously  and  enthusiastically 
joining  hands  with  our  competing  rivals.  Rudyard 
Kipling  in  his  famous  poem  entitled    "IF"'  says: — 

If  you  can  walk  with  crowds  and  keep  your  nerve. 
Or  walk  with  Kings  nor  lose  the  common  touch. 
If  neither  foes  nor  loving  hearts  can  hurt  you 
If  all  men  count  with  you  but  not  too  mueli. 
If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 
With  sixtj'  seconds  worth  of  distance  run. 
Yours  is  the  Earth  and  all  that's  in  it. 
And  what  is  more,  you'll  Be  a  ^laii.  ily  Son. 

The  whole  poem  is  an  inspiration  and  one  never  tires 
reading  it. 

We  should  have  faith  in  humanity,  but  not  too 
much,  we  must  not  expect  perfection  beeau.se  we  were 
not  made  perfect.  If  we  err  in  thinking  we're  perfect 
we  are  treading  dangerous  ground  and  .we  cannot 
have  as  much  faith  in  our  fellow  man  because  we 
would  be  placing  ourselves  on  a  higher  jilane  which 
would  be  disastrous.  We  all  have  weaknesses  i)ut  we 
can  build,  we  can  progress,  we  can  serve  with  a  real 
vision  and  when  we  take  advantage  of  all  the  op|)or- 
tunities  around  and  about  us  we  are  truly  serving  and 
building,  gaining  more  from  life  than  we  would  from 
a  shortsighted  belief  that  we  are  better  or  superior 
to  the  other  fellow. 

Some  may  argue,  some  may  think  that  a  free  inter- 
ehange  of  ideas,  be  they  Manufacturing  —  Selling  — 
or  Administrative  tend  to  destroy  or  weaken  the  In- 
dividuality of  the  Man.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  miscon- 
ception. An  odd  Goliath  in  business  may  spi'ing  up 
but  seldom  is  he  so  perfect,  so  efficient,  that  he  knows 


"all  things  well"  pertaining  to  the  industry  he  may 
be  engaged  in;  he  can  but  leai-n  some  things  from  his 
so  called  competitor  and  I  venture  the  opinion  that  in 
an  Association  such  as  you  possess,  this  self  same 
Goliath  can  learn  a  whole  lot.  So  also,  if  he  does 
possess  great  strength  in  his  own  business  with  won- 
derful understanding  and  wisdom,  knowing  through 
his  wisdom,  that  financial  gain  is  not  the  supreme  end 
of  this  life,  can  he  not  give  to  his  weaker  partners,  in 
the  industry,  some  of  that  knowledge  that  is  so  vital 
to  success.  Is  he  not  manifoldly  repaid  ?  I  think  he  is. 
Individuality  to  which  I  have  referred  should  not 
be  allowed  to  be  absorbed.  It  should  be  strengthened. 
It  should  be  l)rought  out  and  extended.  A  unity  of 
helpful  principles  together  with  initiative  will  in- 
crease trementlously  the  "Individuality  of  the  Man." 
This  is  the  day  of  large  transactions,  large  mergers 
and  amalgamations.  It  "s  in  the  air.  Even  the  Presby- 
terians and  the  Methodists  have  the  idea.  Some  mer- 
gers eome  about  as  the  result  of  inefficient  manage- 
ment, others  because  of  ruinous  conditions  force  a  get- 
ting together  to  control  market  prices.  Then  there  is 
the  lonely  man,  working  alone,  cannot  or  does  not 
want  to  learn,  desires  not  to  exchange  useful  and 
vital  information  concerning  operations.  The  day 
comes,  his  business  is  gobbled  up  and  right  here  is 
where  I  often  think  that  if  the  manufacturer,  the 
wholesaler  recognized  more  fully  the  need  for  working 
closer  together  with  his  jiartner  in  the  industry  how 
much  better  would  general  business  be  and  the  ten- 
dency toward  mergers  and  monojiolies  become  lessened, 
rather  than  made  greater. 

Prosperity  is  not  always  a  blessing  and  those  who 
do  prosper  must  alwaj's  be  on  their  guard  against  be- 
coming too  set  in  their  ways,  too  autocratic,  forgetful 
of  the  earlier  years  of  hard  work  and  close  applica- 
tion which  if  unheeded  is  apt  to  bring  disaster.  We 
are  all  in  business  to  make  money.  We  are  i)i  business 
to  make  a  clean  reputation.  If  we  do  not  make  money 
we  cannot  stay  in  business  very  long.  The  progressive 
man  must  be  a  money-maker  to  be  a  real  business  suc- 
cess. The  business-man  craves  for  increased  business. 
This  can  be  satiated  by  fair  means,  by  energy  through- 
out our  factories  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  and 
we  miLst  know  that  Canada's  natural  growtli  should 
bring  about  healthy  increases  in  the  Paper  Box  In- 
dustry as  well  as  most  other  industries. 

The  individual,  whatever  his  vocation  in  the  com- 
mercial sphei-e,  whether  manufacturer  or  wholesaler, 
salesman  or  executive,  must  be  inspired  and  soundly 
possessed  with  a  deep  rooted  desire  to  be  sincere  in 
all  things,  a  conviction  that  must  ring  true  at  all  times. 
He  must  be  an  accurate  man.  He  must  be  proud  of  his 
position  in  industry,  ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to 
protect  his  own  reputation  and  character  and  that  of 
liis  fellowman  when  wrongly  attacked.  He  should  be 
a  practical  man  in  his  line  and  not  an  idealist  in  name 
only.  We  all  seek  to  be  leaders  in  imlustry.  Leaders 
of  some  kind  or  other. 

We  work  and  sti'ive  to  build  businesses,  to  have 
large  and  successful  institutions.  How  do  wc  iichicvc 
this  end?  Is  it  by  being  under  a  delusion  that  indivi- 
dual advancement  is  made  by  crushing  others  down.' 
Is  it  i)y  i)elittling  our  competitors?  Is  it  by  sharp  jirac- 
tice?  No  it  is  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  a  desire  to 
serve,  to  be  efficient,  to  produce  goods  of  quality  and 
to  market  the  same  at  a  fair  price  with  a  reasonalilc 
profit.  To  be  able  to  shake  our  competitor's  hand  and 
have  him  feel  that  there  is  no  wall  between  us. 
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'I'ln-  olil  M'lii'iil  111'  Mi>|iii'i(iii  iiml  l)iK(iii-,\  IS  III  ii  ^iJili' 
(if  (Iccii.v  anil  yradiiallv  passinff  into  tln'  ohlivimi  Tin- 
iiii'il  man  of  Inisiin'ss  (if  this  a|j;t'  sees  the  alisnliili'  ikmiI 
fill-  CO  ii|icrat  Inn,  of  Ifariiinir,  of  i'oiii|iailsoiis  of  facts 
anil  tit;iii-t's  of  costs  ami  iirmliicl  ion,  of  |■llllllill^t 
sliiiiililcrs  Willi  Ills  coiiiiiclitoi-s  anil  knows  that  li,\  this 
iiii'tliod  of  liiiiiian  inlcr|)rctation  to  ImsiiU'ss,  he  is  in 
ci-casinfi  in  slrcnirth  and  kno\vli'd>rf  and  liccoiiiin^;  a 
lictttT  and  more  sulistaiit  ial  liiisiiicss  man.  We  think 
uc  are  living-  in  a  fast  ajie  ;  perhaps  we  are,  (»iir  ten 
ilencv  is  to  crowd  loo  iiiiicli  liiisiness  into  our  lives 
that  crowds  out  loo  inncli  iileasiire.  We  often  hear 
of  till'  so  called  slow  methods  of  the  Uritisher  as  a 
nianufaetui-er  as  a-jainst  this  side  of  the  water.  Yet 
we  find  British  inte-rrily  and  a  Mriton's  word  resi)eetfd 
in  all  parts  of  the  (ilolie.  Thorouehness  is  exemplified 
in  manufaeture,  eliaraeter  heliind  dealinfis  and  <|ual 
ity  jroods  and  we  find  British  nianiifaetnrers  are  noted 
for  playinfi  tlie  jianu"  one  witli  the  other,  workini;-  do 
soly  together  in  most   liranehes  of  indnstry, 

8onio  time  a^o  I  read  the  jii-inciples  upon  w  liiidi 
your  Association  was  founded,  very  ai)tly  and  seii- 
,<;ibly  deserihed  liy  your  most  efficient  Secretary 
Treasurer,  Tliese  principles  are  not  mere  words  hut 
wonls  witii  a  live  nieaninf>:  and  if  carried  out  in  ;i 
serious  and  intense  manner  will  mean  a  still  stronger 
Association. 

I  very  much  doubt  if  perfection  will  ever  come  in 
Association  life  while  we  jioor  mortals  live  but  never- 
theless that  does  not  mean  tluit  we  should  allow  our 
efforts  to  wane.  We  must  not  lose  ground.  No  matter 
what  the  annoyances  we  must  tro  on.  Knowing  the 
true  meaninjr  of  Association  life,  partners  in  the  same 
industry,  we  know  of  the  benefits  attained,  why  let 
tlieni  become  bedraggled  and  diminished  because  some 
may  not  agree  with  us? 

Those  opposed  have  little  or  no  basis  for  argument 
against  one  manufacturer  discussing  freely  with  his 
kindred  manufacturer  important  details  for  the  bct- 
tei'ment  of  the  indnstry.  Those  in  favor  have  every 
argument  for  a  continuous  and  pei-manent  inter- 
change of  knowledge  one  with  the  other.  This  must 
win  even  in  view  that  in  some  rare  cases  there  may 
be  some  who  lack  sincerity  desiring  to  i^ceive  only 
and  give  nothing  in  return. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say :  —  To  those  of 
you  who  serve  and  serve  unselfishly,  toil  on,  do  not  be 
discouraged,  the  principle  of  service  qannot  but  be  of 
profit  to  you  in  some  way  or  another  and  in  exemplify- 
ing the  spirit  of  service  you  are  unknowingly  leading 
others  down  the  broad  pathway  to  a  keener  desire  to 
be  of  service  to  those  around  and  about  them  even 
to  their  Partners  in  Industry. 

Gentlemen :  —  I  close  with  this,  an  inspiration  for 
the  times  through  which  we  have  been  passing,  a  Poem 
composed  by  Grantland  Rice,  entitled  "The  Fellows 
Who  Stick,'"' 

Yes,  it"s  a  Fight — 

But  on  by  the  Shadows  and  out  through  the  Night, 

Taking  the  Break  of  the  Game  as  it  cracks, 

Head  up  and  ready  for  counter  attacks. 

Soaking  up  sorrow  and  pain  as  we  go, 

Crashing  through  trouble  and  heartache  and  woe. 

Knowing  that  Fate,  through  the  length  of  its  span. 

Never  has  beaten  a  good  Fighting  Man ; 

Knowing  raw  luck,  with  it's  scurviest  trick. 


N'l'M-r   has   won    from   the    fellows   who   stiidi 
So,  head  up  and  ready,  and  on  with  tin'  play. 
'I'hoiigh  we  must  stumble  o'ei-  graves  in  the  way. 

^'es,  it  's  a  Scrap — 

But   the  figiiters  are  ready  to  till   up  each  gap. 
Knowing  that    like   has  emerged   from   the  gleam 
Of  softness  and  slumber  that  leads  to  a  Dream, 
lle:ids  up,  aiul  ready  to  trav(d  tin-  road. 
However,  weary  flic  burdensome  load. 
Heads  up,  and   ready   for  whalever's  due. 
rulling  together  and  .seeing  it   through, 
I'laying  the  game  to  the  end   of  the  row. 
Set   for  the  scrimmage   with   blow  against  blow, 
Ti-ouble's  the  Trainer  that    reaidies  the  fop — 
K'aw    Nerve's   the   Reaper  that    harvests  the  crop. 

STIMULATING   THE   DEMAND    FOR   THE 
PAPER  PACKAGE 

l!y   Air.   L.  1'.  .MURKISOX   of   Automatic   Paper  Box 
(lompany,   Toronto 

For  once  1  honestly  (pie.stion  the  wi.sdom  of  our  of- 
Kcers  of  this  association  in  allot  ing  to  me  so  im- 
portant a  subject  as  "Stimulating  the  demand  for 
paper  pacdvages".  When  T  first  received  the  letter 
from  (Hir  good  Secretary  and  considered  the  impoi'tance 
and  size  of  this  snb.iect,  for  no  one  will  a  moment 
doubt  that  the  very  future  life  of  our  industry  depends 
wholly  on  the  existing  demands,  my  answer  was  cer- 
tainly "No".  Before  [  was  able  to  make  this  answer 
final.  T  received  a  phone  message  from  Mr.  Frame, 
and  with  his  knowledge  of  my  ability  said  that  surely 
in  two  months'  time  you  could  think  or  read  up  some- 
thing which  would  be  of  interest  to  the  members.  It 
was  with  this  incentive  that  I  reluctantly  bowed  to  the 
inevitable  and  here  T  am.  1  must  admit,  however,  that 
playing  golf,  fishing,  or  even  cutting  grass  would  be 
more  pleasant. 

In  handling  this  sub.jeel  I  have  divided  it  into  four 
parts,  —  Past  demand  for  Boxes,  Present  demand. 
What  we  hope  for  the  future,  and  How  to  best  realize 
those  hopes. 

As  for  the  first  part  namely  "Past  demand  for 
Boxes"  I  will  not  attempt  to  take  you  back  to  the 
early  memory  of  some  of  our  members  of  the  so-called 
I)ioneer  days  when  boxes  were  principally  made  by 
hand.  When  an  order  for  10  M  looked  like  "a  mountain 
and  an  order  amounting  to  $500  gave  the  thrill  of  a 
million  dollar  proposition.  Let  me  just  take  you  back 
12  or  1.3  years  and  what  do  we  find  ?  From  a  solid  box 
viewpoint,  perhaps  not  such  a  va.st  dil¥erence  as  com- 
pared to  folding  boxes,  but  I  honestly  think  if  we  had 
figures  of  sales  in  those  years  and  compared  them 
with  sales  today,  it  would  greatly  surprise  and  give 
food  for  thought  to  the  mo.st  pessimistic  member. 
From  that  time  on  we  had  the  usual  growth  which  we 
could  naturally  expect  in  a  comparatively  young  coun- 
try. Then  the  great  war  arrived,  and  the  buying  pub- 
lic blessed  with  more  money  than  they  ever  hoped  to 
possess  demanded  something  better  and  better.  The 
manufacturers  packed  more  and  more  of  their  prod- 
ucts in  boxes.  The  demand  increa.sed,  old  plants 
bought  new  and  better  equipment,  new  plants  sprang 
into  existence  and  in  .spite  of  capacity  of  more  than 
double  what  existed  some  few  years  previous,  the  de- 
mands for  our  products  appeared  so  great  that  we  were 
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still  unable  to  propprly  satisfy.  In  those  dream  days 
we  as  supposedly  business  men,  again  built  our  childish 
castles  and  failed  to  think  of,  or  purposely  avoided  the 
future.  The  o|)timism  on  which  we  fairly  lived  forced 
us  to  believe  that  tliat  ever  increasing  demand  would 
never  cease.  We  were  however,  at  that  time  educating 
the  manufacturer  to  the  importance  of  packing  their 
products  properly  which  meant  more  and  better 
boxes,  and  also  the  buying  public  to  the  idea  of  buy- 
ing their  requirements  in  packages.  This  education 
brought  about  by  general  business  conditions  rather 
than  any  credit  on  the  part  of  our  members,  if  prop- 
erly handled  looks  like  our  most  effective  weapmi  for 
the  future. 

Thus  we  arrived  at  tlie  present  time,  and  what  do 
we  find?  (Jreat  and  most  efficient  plants  due  to  the 
decreased  demand  in  all  lines  of  material,  ready  to 
supply  requirements  almost  40  per  cent,  greater  than 
those  existing.  Naturally  we  ask  ourselves  have  man- 
ufacturers changed  their  method  of  packing?  Have 
the  general  public  in  their  crying  demand  for  cheaper 
living  forced  the  manufacturers  to  discard  the  paper 
package?  Has  the  disgruntled  individual  who  is  ever 
ready  to  pick  out  this  or  that  industry  and  picture  it 
before  the  world  as  a  useless  expense,  a  luxury,  the 
real  reason  without  a  question  of  the  depreciated  buy- 
ing power  of  a  dollar  in  a  word  the  curse  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live,  taken  a  throttle  hold  on  our  indus- 
try? Have  these  remarks  had  their  effect?  No  doubt 
you  hear  daily  remarks  such  as  "Oh!  how  foolish 
people  are  today,  my  mother,  my  grandmother,  and 
even  my  great  grandmother  bought  everything  wrap- 
ped in  paper.  Why  should  we,  with  no  doubt  added 
expense,  buy  our  requirements  in  a  paper  box?  Why 
do  we  support  firms  who  put  five  cents  worth  of  mate- 
rial in  a  five  cent  box  and  sell  it  to  us  for  fifteen  cents? 
Why  are  merchants  so  indolent  that  they  prefer  to 
hand  us  out  twenty-five  cents  worth  of  this  or  that  in 
a  paper  package  in  place  of  weighing  up  say  one  pound 
in  a  paper  bag  for  fifteen  cents?"  These  remarks  may 
appear  foolish  but  they  are  nevertheless  true  as  ever}"- 
one  here  knows  only  too  well. 

We  now  arrive  at  our  hopes  for  the  future.  We 
all  hope,  and  I  think  hope  with  every  assurance  of 
realization  that  our  industry  is  interwoven  so  closely 
with  the  general  business  .structure  of  this  country 
that  without  it  nothing  could  prosper  and  perhaps 
not  even  survive.  We  hope  that  manufacturers  will 
realize  the  importance  of  not  packing  their  products 
in  a  package,  but  will  be  ever  ready  to  better  the 
quality  of  that  package.  We  hope  that  manufacturers 
will  with  the  aid  of  the  wonderful  machines  at  their 
disposal  today  .see  that  it  is  more  economical  to  pack 
their  goods  in  a  carton  than  the  old  method  previously 
used.  That  they  will  fully  understand  the  immense 
advertising  value  of  that  package  and  instead  of 
spending  millions  every  year  in  the  old  time  advertis- 
ing campaign,  seventy-five  percent  of  which  to  mv 
way  of  thinking  fell  on  barren  ground,  thev  will  di- 
vert a  portion  of  it  to  the  package  which  we  think  will 
if  properly  handled  give  them  one  hundred  percent 
return. 

As  for  the  buying  public,  we  hope  they  will  see  that 
they  can  buy  as  cheaply  in  a  package  as  in  bulk.  That 
the  quality  of  any  product  in  a  package  with  the  name 
of  the  manufacturer  clearly  printed  on  same  must  of 
necessity  be  of  the  highest  quality.  That  goods  in  that 
sealed  package  are  unadulterated  in  a  word  just  as  it 


left  the  manufacturer.  That  that  package  with  net 
weight  on  same  assures  them  of  full  value  and  last, 
but  not  least,  that  they  fully  realize  the  sanitary  qual- 
ity of  the  packed  product.  This  in  our  age  when  mil- 
lions are  spent  yearly  in  every  city,  town  and  village 
to  better  the  living  conditions  with  the  thought  in 
mind  that  one  healthy  citizen  is  better  than  twenty 
delicate  ones.  We  hope  that  the  proper  packing  of 
food  products  at  least  will  receive  the  proper  atten- 
tion. As  for  the  disgruntled  man,  the  hope  that  the 
poison  on  that  tongue  will  disappear,  that  unless  he  has 
constructive  criticism  backed  by  facts  he  will  offer 
none,  and  while  we  respect  the  memory  of  his  ances- 
tors he  will  not  allow  that  memory  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  That  he  will  in 
time  find  out  his  estimate  of  added  value  is  only  a 
myth,  and  let  us  ever  hope  that  some  day  we  will  meet 
him  carrying  a  full  paper  box  home  for  wifie. 

Now  for  the  all  important  point  ''How  to  best 
realize  these  hopes."  How  to  make  these  desires  mate- 
rialize, how  to  turn  these  dreams  into  realities,  fin 
dealing  with  the  manufacturers  we  can  best  serve 
him  by  advising  honestl}^  what  he  should  buy  rather 
than  what  we  feel  we  can  sell  him  in  competition  with 
some  other  box  maker.  We  are  all  too  ready  for  the 
good  of  our  industry,  when  we  are  pressed,  to  suggest 
a  lower  quality  carton,  thus  destroying  more  than  fifty 
percent  of  the  value  of  what  we  are  selling,  and  what 
he  proposes  buying.  If  we  could  only  convince  him 
that  we  are  not  selling  a  container  but  a  silent  sales- 
man, which  day  after  day  is  appealing  to  the  public 
for  fair  trial.  I  say  if  this  were  a  fact,  what  beau- 
tiful packages  we  could  make  and  what  packages  would 
they  buy.  Would  they  send  a  salesman  on  the  road 
today  dressed  in  overalls.  I  say  "No".  Well,  they 
are  flooding  the  country  today  with  those  silent  men 
who  would  use  a  pair  of  overalls  if  they  had  them 
for  Sunday  only.  Men,  we  can  encourage  that  better 
box,  and  if  we  are  in  earnest,  we  can  make  it  a  reality. 
To  my  way  of  thinking  the  opportunity  is  at  hand  and 
if  we  are  successful  in  our  endeavor  we  will  get  an 
increased  sale  of  boxes  far  beyond  our  wildest  dreams. 
How  can  we  ask  for  division  of  that  advertising  budget 
and  at  the  same  time  offer  him  a  package  that  his 
good  judgment  would  not  permit  him  to  nail  up  on  a 
backyard  fence. 

We  can  also  advise  in  methods  of  packing.  If  we 
could  only  lessen  that  burden  would  not  the  man- 
ufacturers be  more  willing  to  listen  to  our  arguments, 
make  his  troubles  along  these  lines  ours,  encourage 
machines  for  this  purpose  wherever  possible,  make  our- 
selves the  packing  experts.  All  the.se  thoughts  if  car- 
ried into  effect  will  certainly  increase  volume  which  is 
what  we  have  hoped  for.  Due  to  the  fact  that  human 
nature  is  prone  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
we  must  expect  that  manufacturers  will  certainly  act 
like  human  beings  and  in  following  this  line,  give  to 
the  buying  public  what  they  ask  for.  They  have  never 
expected  that  the  ordinary  retailer  would  be  a  sales- 
man, and  we  certainly  must  admit  that  their  judgment 
was  and  is  today  positively  correct.  They  are  simply 
order  takers,  giving  what  they  have  and  never  at- 
tempting a  sale  of  something  else  which  may  even 
have  better  value.  This  condition,  bad  as  it  was, 
has  been  aggravated  in  recent  years  due  to  the  more 
up-to-date  method  of  merchandising,  namely,  the  cash- 
and-carry  stores. 

These  conditions  therefore  force  us  to  concentrate 
our  eflforts  on  the  buying  public  to  a  much  greater  ei- 
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tfiil  than  on  the  maiiufactiiri'rs.  If  \\v  only  could 
thoroufilily  convince  the  slioi)|)ers  thai  a  paper  packed 
article  is  wliat.  they  rei|iiire,  what  a  demand  would 
spring  into  existence.  Hel'ore  f?"""^'  further  I  must 
say  that  that  lU'w  eash-an<l-carry  store  will  he  in 
time  a  hoon  to  our  industry.  We  have  had  numerous 
calls  recently  from  firms  paekin};  their  particular  line 
in  cartons  for  the  first  tiiiu-  due  to  liir  iliMiiaiid  of  tills 
particular  line  of  stoi'cs. 

Xow,  how  are  we  to  educate  the  liuyirifj:  piihlic?  A 
wide  question,  without  a  doubt. 

I  could  sujj^est  an  e.Ktensive  advt;rtising  campaign 
with  an  outlay  of  tlmusands,  for  anything  el.se  would 
he  simply  useless,  Init  are  we  prepared  to  spend  the 
necessary  money'.'  1  don't  think  so.  Let  me  suggest 
a  cheaper  way.  Perhaps  slower,  but  I  think  moi'"  ef- 
ficient. Let  each  (uie  start  at  home.  Sell  your  own 
wife  the  idea,  your  own  family,  your  own  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances, your  own  employees.  Even  our  own 
Secretary  who  honestly  admitted  some  few  weeks  ago 
that  he  still  preferred  to  buj'  his  porridge  in  a  four- 
teen [lound  bag  rather  than  a  paper  box.  lie  didn't 
feel  that  a  package  was  wcu-tli  more  than  a  bag  full 
of  meal,  which  perhaps  had  for  the  past  few  weeks 
iieen  the  playground,  the  public  park  for  that  rat 
family.  There  are  hundreds  of  arguments  we  can  use. 
We  must  be  salesmen.  We  must  at  least  practise  \vhat 
we  preach.  Can  we  expect  the  public  to  buj^  an  idea 
of  our  making  if  we  do  not  support  the  proposition 
ourselves?  Suppose  we  each  only  partly  convince  ten 
buyers  who  in  turn  no  doubt  would  convince  ten  more 
and  thus  start  an  endless  chain  which  would  boost  our 
inilustry  to  the  pinnacle  to  which  we  think  it  deserves. 

Now  for  the  disgruntled  man.  He  is  in  your  circle, 
I  say  squelch  him.  Be  prepared  to  give  him  facts  and 
figures  on  added  value.  If  you  have  none  at  your 
disposal  give  him  some  anyway,  for  the  world  knows 
his  figures  are  based  on  guess,  when  for  you  there 
is  a  possibility  of  being  correct.  Let  us  stand  up  at 
all  times  and  defend  our  industry.  We  are  surely 
proud  of  it,  if  not,  we  have  every  reason  to  be. 

In  concluding.  Gentlemen,  the  only  good  I  have 
hoped  to  obtain  with  my  humble  effort  is  for  everyone 
to  stop,  think  and  act. 


SANITY  AND  POISE  IN  COMPETITION 

Paper  by  Mr.  D.  H.  McDERMID  of  Somerville  Paper 
Boxes  Limited,  London, 

I  do  not  know  why  this  subject  was  given  to  me.  I 
wish  I  were  capable  of  speaking  wisely  on  the  sub- 
ject because  the  man  who  has  known  how  to  act 
sanely  and  wisely  during  the  past  three  years  has 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  They  have  been  difficult 
years  —  the  kind  of  years  that  test  men's  theories, 
judgment  and  saneness. 

I  think  that  the  first  thing  to  do  in  facing  a  dif- 
ficult situation  in  business  is  to  analyze  the  whole 
situation. 

Now  in  the  process  of  analysis  let  us  first  make  an 
analysis  of  general  business  conditions  as  experienced 
since  the  end  of  1920. 

You  will  remember  how  in  the  years  preceding  that 
period  that  the  demand  for  boxes  was  greater  than 
the  ability  to  supply.     New  factories  sprang  up  every- 


where and  old  fuetorieH  added  a  number  of  uiaehines 
to  lho.se  they  already  had.  Everybody  was  buying 
freely  and  box  nuinufactnrers  were  freely  buying  ma- 
chinery. Then  came  the  slump,  in  1921  we  faced  a 
sitiuition  where  orders  were  scarce,  buyers  were  few 
and  as  all  manufa(;turers  wanted  business,  purrdiasers 
were  shopping  their  orders  around  to  gel  the  best  pos- 
sible prices.  These  conditions  existed  during  all  of  | 
1921  and  the  first  half  of  1922.  Then  conditions  started  ' 
to  improve  slightly  and  have  continued  to  improve  to 
some  extent  although  we  are  not  yet,  by  any  means, 
out  of  the  woods.  There  is  still  a  considfM-able  amount 
of  idle  e(jui|)nuMit  in  the  country  and  i)ox  manufac- 
turers in  their  desire  to  keep  this  machinery  bus^'  are 
temjjted  often  to  take  orders  which  giv(!  little  or  no 
liroflt.  Now  under  these  conditions  the  question  for 
every  manufacturei-  to  face  is,  what  is  the  wisest  thing 
for  him  to  do. 

The  course,  which  to  my  mind  is  the  most  sane  and 
the  best  to  pursue  is,  first,  make  a  careful  analysis  of 
your  market.  Second,  make  a  (-areful  analysis  of  your 
I)lant  and  equipment. 

I  look  upon  these  two  studies  or  analyses  as  being 
the  very  foundation  stones  of  a  safe  policy.  The  ten- 
dency' sometimes  is,  when  business  is  very  quiet,  to 
buy  new  machines  with  the  idea  that  in  this  way  on*, 
would  be  enabled  to  secure  more  business.  Pei'hap*  ■ 
you  will,  but  the  question  to  be  considered  is,  will 
there  be  enough  business  to  keep  that  machine  suffi- 
ciently active  to  make  it  a  paying  investment?  1  know 
one  very  successful  lithographer  who  was  asked  some 
years  ago  at  a  convention  in  Cleveland,  how  it  was 
that  he  was  never  short  of  work  for  his  machines.  He 
replied:  "I  make  it  a  point,  never  to  be  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  a  foreman  has  to  come  and  ask  me  what  job 
is  to  go  next  on  a  certain  press."  In  other  words,  he  • 
specialized  on  certain  lines  and  then  always  kept  his 
equipment  down  so  that  it  was  capable  of  producing 
a  little  less  than  he  could  sell.  I  know  another  man- 
ufacturer with  who  I  was  discussing  this  point  some 
time  ago  and  he  told  me  that  when  he  could  not  keep 
a  machine  busy  sixty  per  cent  of  the  number  of  pro- 
ducing hours,  he  sold  it.  This  is  a  matter  which  should 
be  given  very  careful -consideration  and  I  would  like 
to  hear  some  discussion  on  it.  In  my  own  experience 
one  of  the  things  which  has  been  of  service  to  me  has 
been  the  study  of  pereentage-of-activity  of  different  \ 
machines  and  if  I  were  starting  in  business  again  there 
are  a  number  of  machines  we  now  have,  which  would 
not  be  in  the  new  plant. 

Now  then,  having  made  a  careful  analysis  of  our 
plant  and  equipment  so  that  we  know  what  are  the 
possibilities  of  that  eqnipment,  a  careful  analysis 
should  then  be  made  of  the  possible  market  for  goods  j 
which  can  be  turned  out  with  the  equipment  now  in 
hand  and  with  the  knowledge  then  gained  we  come 
to  the  next  main  foundation  stone  and  that  is:  | 

Constructive  Planning 

(A)  With  a  well  worked  out  plan  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  equipment  and  market,  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  go  after  business.  The  question  then  comes  to 
every  man  as  to  what  business  he  can  get  and  sell  on 
his  equipment  at  a  profit.  I  think  it  is  foolish  to  go 
after  business  which  your  equipment  will  not  enable 
you  to  turn  out  at  a  profit.  It  may  be  for  some  part-  ; 
icular  kind  of  work  your  equipment  is  not  adapted  a.r\c 
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vou  cannot  get  enough  of  it  to  keep  a  new  machine 
busy  for  say  fifty  percent  of  the  time  —  what  is  the 
use' of  spending  "time  and  effort  in  going  after  that 
particular  tvpe  of  business?  I  would  say  to  concen- 
trate on  the"  kind  of  work  that  it  will  pay  you  to  turn 
out. 

(B)  The  next  very  important  step  for  each  man- 
ufacturer is  to  know  his  costs.  You  know  that  I  have 
preached  many  sermons  on  cost  work  and  so  1  am  not 
going  to  start  again  but  T  would  say  this  that  one  of 
the  most  important  things  our  association  can  take  up 
is  the  working  out  of  some  uniform  cost  system  which 
can  be  adopted  by  us  all.  Every  time  I  get  a  cost 
demonstration  from  the  Toronto  Carton  Club,  I  have 
one  explanation  of  the  wide  variation  in  quotations 
given.  The  last  cost  demonstration  which  I  received 
from  the  Folding  Box  section,  showed  me  how  on  a 
large  run  of  cartons  there  might  easily  be  a  difference 
of  five  to  ten  percent  in  the  quotations  given  by  dif- 
ferent folding  box  manufacturers. 

((')  Quote  a  price  that  gives  a  profit.  In  quoting 
lirices  always  remember  that  a  man  cannot  remain  in 
business  unless  he  quotes  prices  that  give  a  profit.  In 
our  office  we  have  had  many  discussions  as  to  whether 
when  things  were  dull  and  machines  lying  idle,  it 
would  not  be  a  better  policy  to  take  work  at  co.st  or 
even  a  little  bit  below  cost,  so  as  to  save  part  of  our 
overhead,  but  we  always  decided  that  it  was  a  better 
policy  to  quote  so  that  we  would  make  at  least  a  little 
I)rofit,  than  to  quote  below  costs. 

(1>)  Quote  only  One  Price.  I  think  there  is  nothing 
more  demoralizing  to  the  trade  than  for  a  mauufae- 
turei-  to  have  two  or  three  prices.  To  go  to  a  buyer 
and  give  him  a  price  as  your  best  price  and  then  when 
he  leads  you  to  believe  someone  else  is  quoting  lower, 
to  make  a  second  price,  causes  the  buyer  to  lo.se  con- 
fidence in  you  and  makes  him  feel  that  the  only  way 
to  get  rock  bottom  prices  is  to  work  one  manufac- 
turer against  another  and  in  many  cases,  he  misleads 
the  seller  into  thinking  that  a  competitor  has  given 
lower  ]n-ices  where  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  competitor 
has  not  done  so.  Undoubtedly  we  all  know  many  eases 
of  that  kind  and  we  also  know  that  those  of  us  who 
make  a  practice  of  giving  a  price  and  sticking  to  it, 
lose  many  orders  through  competitors  giving  second 
and  even  third  prices  when  they  allow  themselves  to 
be  beaten  down  by  the  buyer.  At  one  time  I  used  to 
make  a  good  many  contracts  for  advertising  with  news- 
papers. There  were  a  few  newspapers  who  had  a  fixed 
advertising  rate  and  would  not  make  a  contract  at  any 
other  rate.  There  were  many,  however,  who  would 
quote  a  rate  and  would  finally  close  the  contract  at  a 
rate  anywhere  from  twenty-five  to  forty  percent  lower 
than  the  rate  first  quoted.  I  never  left  one  of  these 
offices  feeling  that  I  had  got  the  best  price ;  with  the 
man  who  had  only  one  rate,  it  was  quite  different.  It 
is  the  same  way  in  the  box  basiness,  if  a  man  knows 
we  have  two  prices,  he  will  never  close  an  order  with 
us  on  the  basis  of  the  finst  quotation  given  and  he 
never  feels  that  he  has  got  our  best  price,  while  if.  on 
the  other  hand,  we  make  a  price  and  stick  to  it.  we 
establish  in  him  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  our  integ- 
rity, which  is  worth  a  good  deal  to  us. 

Speaking  of  this  two-price  business,  1  i-ecite  an  ex- 
perience we  are  now  having.  We  have  one  customer 
using  solid  boxes  about  the  size  of  a  shoe  box,  to  whom 
we   are   quoting  clo.se   prices.     Somebody   in   Toronto 


quoted  him  better  prices  in  carload  lots.  As  we  were 
able  to  make  the  rate  cheaper  in  making  up  in  carload 
lots,  we  quoted  him  the  same  price  in  those  quantities, 
but  now  we  learn  that  our  Toronto  competitor  has 
come  back  with  a  still  lower  price,  which  we  of  course 
will  refuse  to  meet.  We  do  not  know  who  the  Tor- 
onto firm  is  but  it  looks  to  us  bad  business  to  come 
back  with  a  second  quotation  on  the  same  box  and  same 
quantities  and  of  course  it  is  straight  cut-throat  busi- 
ness anyway,  because  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man 
to  pay  freight  and  make  a  profit  on  that  class  of  work. 

In  conclusion.  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  sum  up  what  I 
have  said : 

1st.  Analyze  the  whole  situation. 

2nd.  On  the  ])asis  of  that  analysis  do  constructive 
planning. 

Srd.  Ins|)ire  confidence  in  your  customers. 


BONUS  AND  INCENTIVE  SYSTEMS 

Paper  by  Mr.  A.  B.  GREEN,  of  Dominion  Envelope  & 
Cartons  Limited,  Toronto. 
It  is  not  an  easy  task  for  a  comparative  :iewcomer 
like  myself  to  address  a  gathering  of  keen  business 
men,  and  to  tell  them  anything  about  their  business 
that  will  interest  them.  To  hold  their  attention  I  mu.st 
tell  them  something  new,  or  something  they  have  over- 
looked, and  I  recognise  the  difficulty  of  finding  such  a 
subject.  It  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  you  might 
be  willing  to  bear  with  me  for  a  few  moments  in  lis- 
tening to  a  description  of  certain  methods  that  have 
proved  of  great  value  in  other  industries,  but  which 
have  not  been  used  to  any  great  extent  in  our  own. 

I  take  it  that  you  are  all  interested  in  making  more 
mone}',  and  that  you  will  agree  that  if  you  can  achieve 
greater  production  with  your  present  equipment, 
greater  profits  can  be  arrived  at.  My  object  is  to  de- 
scribe certain  systems  of  wage  payment  that  have  in 
many  instances  produced  the  desired  results. 

The  problem  of  a  fair  wage  is  an  ever  present  one. 
It  is  only  human  nature  for  a  workman  to  do  as  little 
as  possiljle  for  a  fixed  wage.  It  is  equally  due  to  our 
frail  human  nature  that  an  employer  will  pay  as  little 
as  possible  for  a  fixed  task.  Between  the  employer 
and  the  wage  earner  there  is  an  inevitable  and  almost 
insurmountable  antagonism.  Between  Capital  and 
Labor  a  well  nigh  unfathomable  chasm.  The  pity  of 
it  is  that  the  interests  of  each  are  mutual,  and  the 
welfare  of  one  firmlj'  bound  up  with  the  other. 

To  bridge  the  chasm,  innumerable  schemes  have  been 
attempted.  Although  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  geo- 
graphical division,  yet  for  convenience  one  may  divide 
them  into  the  British  plan  and  the  American  plan.  The 
British  Plan  deals  with  the  Co-partnership  of  Labor 
and  Profit  Sharing.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  my 
paper  to  touch  upon  this  except  to  say  that  by  no  means 
all  of  these  schemes  have  proved  to  be  successes,  and 
to  advise  the  mo.st  careful  study  before  attempting  the 
experiment.  The  American  Plan  deals  with  wage  in- 
centives to  the  worker,  and  is  based  upon  the  ideal 
of  obtaining  for  the  employer  low  production  costs, 
and  for  the  wage  earner,  high  wages.  The  American 
Plan  can  be  tried  with  little  risk  and  very  fair  pros- 
pects of  success. 
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Wc  Hi-f  nil  of  us  faiiiiliar  with  tlic  two  most  com 
moil  mt'thoits  of  wuK<'  imynu-iit  -  tlie  time;  wa(,'P  mid 
piece  work.  Each  of  these  has  threat  a(lvaiitat,'t's  aiul 
grave  defects,  hut  every  other  system  yet  invented  is  a 
moditicatiou  or  a  eoml)ination  of  these  seliemes.  Ijet 
us  examine  tlie  eomparative  merits  of  eadi. 

Time  wa!,'e  depends  soUdy  upon  the  U'nt,'tli  of  time 
worked,  tlie  rate  per  liour  for  hoth  time  and  overtime 
lieiiifr  deiieiident  upon  local  conditions.  It  has  the 
great  advantages  of  clei-ieal  simplicity  and  of  hvhm 
easily  understood  hy  the  worker.  It  is  flexihle,  and 
is  immediately  applicahle  to  all  kinds  of  work.  In 
fact,  in  very  varialde  work  no  other  system  can  be  ap- 
plied except  after  careful  and  scientific  study  of  the 
task.  In  certain  kinds  of  work,  where  great  personal 
skill  or  artistic  .iudgmenl  is  required,  and  extremely 
high  ((uality  is  of  greater  importance  than  quantity 
production,  no  other  form  of  payment  can  he  used. 

It  will  he  agreed  that  this  form  of  wage  payment, 
the  most  common  in  practice,  has  much  to  recommend 
it,  hut  its  disadvantages  cannot  be  ignored.  It  offers 
practically  no  incentive  to  tpiantity  i)roduction.  In 
theory  we  believe  that  we  pay  according  to  merit.  We 
figure  that  it  is  the  function  of  our  foremen  to  see 
that  each  workman  produces  the  maximum  possible, 
does  not  loaf,  and  always  works  as  if  our  business 
were  his. 

Let  me  say,  parenthetically,  that  we  expect  a  little 
too  much  of  our  foremen,  and  if  one  of  these  men, 
usually  risen  from  the  ranks  of  those  lie  controls, 
could  show  all  the  qualities  we  expect  of  him  in  the 
way  of  discipline,  teaching  and  planning,  he  would  be 
qualified  to  own  our  business  instead  of  ourselves,  and 
probably  would. 

I  repeat  that  we  expect  our  foremen  to  see  that  each 
man  puts  in  a  fair  day's  production,  but  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  Jack,  who  is  so  constituted  that  he  does  a  big  day's 
work,  draws  exactly  the  same  money  as  Bill  who  does 
just  as  little  as  he  can  get  by  with?  Perhaps,  being 
fair  minded,  you  raise  Jack's  pay.  Charlie  is  attracted 
by  the  extra  money  Jack  is  earning  and  equals  his 
production.  You  increase  Charlie  in  like  measure. 
What  happens?  Charlie,  having  obtained  his  increase 
slides  down  to  Bill's  measure  and  you  are  faced  with 
the  alternative  of  firing  Charlie  who  has  proven  he  is 
a  potentially  good  workman,  or  of  reducing  his  pay,  in 
which  case  look  out  for  the  explosion. 

Now,  there  are  more  men  like  Bill  or  Charlie  in  the 
average  plant  than  there  are  those  like  Jack,  especially 
if  the  work  is  only  semi-skilled.  The  result  is  that 
Jack  does  not  have  too  good  a  time  among  his  fel- 
lows, and  if  there  is  a  suspicion  that  piecework  rates 
may  be  installed,  you  will  generally  find  that  Jack's 
production  falls  off. 

Another  disadvantage  that  strikes  one  strongly  in 
our  own  business,  is  the  difficulty  of  estimating  pro- 
duction. I  think  it  is  a  common  experience  of  fold- 
ing box  manufacturers  that  while  a  machine's  per- 
formance may  be  accurately  foi-ecast,  handwork,  es- 
pecially under  a  time  wage  system,  is  where  we 
usually  err  in  estimating. 

Because  production  is  usually  low  under  a  time 
wage,  unit  costs  are  necessarily  high,  and  one  turns 
for  relief  to  the  second  of  the  well  known  systems — 
piecework. 

Piecework  has  all  the  clerical  simplicity  of  time 
work,  is  as  easily  understood  by  the  wage  earner.  In 
addition  it  provides  a  definite  unit  labor  cost,  and  it 


|iays  liie  worker  .strictly  according  to  the  wiuk  ac 
complished.  It  dccrenNCH  supervision,  but  it  involves 
inspection.  It  will  be  seen  tiiat  piecework  apparently 
oveicomi's  Ihi'  disailvanta(,'e()us  feature  of  time  work, 
and  it  is  uudoubte<lly  true  that  in  repetitive  operations 
requiring  no  especial  skill,  piece  work  is  proltalily  the 
most  suitable  form  of  payment,  jirovided  always  the 
rates  are  faii-Iy  set,  and  the  conditions  of  work  are.  at 
all  times,  such,  in  the  way  of  material,  equipment  and 
tools,  as  to  make  possible  the  rapid  accomplishment  of 
the  work. 

A  disadvantage  of  piece  work  is  that  il  has  so  fri'- 
tpiently  iieen  abused  in  the  past  by  emiiloyers  that  the 
wage  earner  looks  upiui  it  with  suspicion.  So  fre- 
((uently  in  the  past  have  workmen  responded  to  the 
incentive  of  i)ie<-e  woi-U  oidy  to  find  that  if  their 
earning  exceeded  a  certain  maximum,  tlu;  rates  were 
cut.  The  result  of  this  short-sighted  and  demoralizing.' 
policy,  has  naturally  been  that  the  workman  sets  out 
to  fool  an  employer  as  to  what  is  a  fair  time  to  do  a 
task.  To  overcome  this,  i-ates  may  be  guaranteed  over 
a  pei-iod. 

Piece  work  rates  arc  too  frequentl.v  set  on  a  fore- 
man's guess  or  a  general  hunch.  Sometimes  they  are 
based  on  i)ast  ex])erience,  but  by  any  of  these  methods, 
the  rates  are  probably  wrong.  If  they  are  too  low.  the 
result  is  dissatisfied  workuKm  and  no  inerea.sc  in  pro 
duction.  If  too  high  the  temptation  to  cut  is  vei'y 
great,  with  the  result  mentioned.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  l)eyoii(l  a  certain  high  figure  a  list  of  dis- 
counts might  be  published,  Imt  this  is  iiiei-ely  a  con- 
fession  of  guess   rates. 

Piece  woi'k  rates  should  lie  based  u))ou  an  exact 
knowledge  of  tiie  task,  gained  hy  painstaking  obser- 
vation. The  oidy  accurate  method  to  obtain  this  is  by 
time  study. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  at  this  point,  that  from  the 
aspect  of  Costs.  j>ieee  work  can  only  fix  the  labor 
cost  of  tlie  job.  In  the  case  of  a  man  running  an  ex- 
pensive piece  of  machinery,  direct  labor  is  only  one 
part,  and  sometimes  a  very  small  part  of  the  total 
cost.  All  overhead  and  indirect  costs  are  inevitably 
upon  a  time  basis,  and  the  great  object  of  the  employer 
should  not  be  to  make  the  unit  labor  cost  as  low  as 
possible  so  much  as  to  reduce  the  unit  time. 

The  fact  that  piece  work  rates  do  not  vary  in  prop- 
ortion to  the  speed  of  the  operator,  that  the  slow  oper- 
ator who  carries  the  large  time  overhead  obtains  the 
same  rate  per  piece  as  the  fast  operator  with  the  small 
time  overhead,  led  to  the  introduction  of  differential 
piece  rates. 

Before  describing  the  dift'erential  piece  work  plan, 
it  should  be  remarked  that  neither  of  the  two  methods 
of  wage  payment  described  overcomes  in  any  way  the 
antagonism  between  employer  and  emiiloyed  to  which 
I  have  referred.  All  the  plans  that  follow  do,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  tend  to  overcome  this,  provided  that 
they  are  known  to  be  stable  and  fair.  None  of  those 
are  as  simple  clerically  as  the  time  honored  methods 
and  involve  that  over-rated  bug-a-boo,  an  increase  in 
indirect  or  clerical  labor. 

Differential  piece  rates  are  not  the  least  of  the  many 
contributions  towards  Industrial  Efficiency  made  by 
the  late  F.  W.  Taylor,  a  man  whose  clear  insight,  pa- 
tient research  and  inspiring  vision  have  well  earned 
him  the  title  of  Father  of  Modern  Scientific  Manage- 
ment. 
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In  the  Taylor  Differential  Piece  Work  System,  two  difficult  that  it  can  only  "be  accomplished  by  a  first 

piece  work  "rates  are  given  for  each  task  —  a  high  class  man." 

rate  where   a  certain  minimum   production  is  accom-  r^j^g  system  has  been  criticized  because  it  offers  prac- 

plished,   and   a  low   rate   where   the   minimum   is   not  tically  no  incentive  to  the  average  man.    Mr.  Taylor's 

achieved.    Thus,  the  good  workman  not  only  received  ^yoi-j^   quoted   above   answer  this.     This   system  was 

pay  for  the  larger  number  of  pieces  he  has  produced,  (deliberately  devised  to  attract  only  the  very  highest 

but  he  likewise  received  a  higher  rate  per  piece.     To  gi-a^^e  men,  and  to  pay  such  men  from  30  per  cent  to 

illustrate  this,  if  the  standard  set  is  to  make  100  pieces  jqo  per  cent  beyond  the  wages  usually  paid, 

in  10  hours   a  low  piece  rate  of  5  cents  might  be  estab  ,,     i  ■"        •       .^i         -x  j  ^                  u 

fshed    and  'a  hi-^h  piece  rate  of  7  cents.    A  man  finish-  .  This  method  is  eminently  suited  to  cases  where  repe- 

ng  95  i"eces  i^i   10  hours  would  receive   $4.75  while  t.t.ve    operations    upon    expensive    machinery    are    m- 

hi  neiXbo  •  would  receive  .$7.00  for  completing  100  ^"Ived.     Its  chief  detect  from  some  standpoints  is  the 

ns  nLi^iiuui    »uu                                       Pflriitinn  nf  onlv  large  amount  of  preliminary  work  necessary  before  it 

n  pees     The  incentive  ot  $z.za  lor  an  aciaition  or  onij'  ,      ■     ^  n   j      t^                 n  t          •  i    i                   iu   *. 

pieces,     iuc  iiiv-ciii,      ^      M  ^^^  j^g  installed.     It  may  well  be  said,  however,    that 

5  pieces  is  verj   s  rong.  ^-^-^^  preliminary  work  is  of  such  great  importance,  so 

The    following    illustration    of   the    working    ot    the  j.y,.pi.ising  in  the  waste  it  discloses  and  the  economies 

system     is  taken  from  Taylor  s  book  '  bhop  JSlanage-  j^   discovers  from  the  first  moment  it  is  begun,   that 

ment."  any   .system   that   brings  executive   attention   to   bear 

COST  OF  PRODrCTIOX  PER  L.\TI1E  PER  DAY  upon  this  work  is  well  worth  while. 

Ordinary  System  of  Piece  Work  ,    The  work  preliminary  to  the  installation  of  the  Tay- 

"            J      J  Iqj.  System,  or  anj-  other  system  where  exact  standards 

Man's  wages $2.50  are  necessary,  is  roughly  as  follows: — 

Machine  co.st 3.37  Standard  times  must  be  arrived  at.    Standards  based 

~rT^  upon  past  experience  or  upon  a  foreman's  estimate  are 

Total  cost  per  day $5«'  seldom  sufficiently  accurate  for  a  system  with  so  large 

5  pieces  proclueeo                            a-i  -i-  a  labor  incentive.     Methods  of  scientific  research  are 

Cost  per  piece    $1-1'  applied  to  the  work.    First  it  is  examined  to  eliminate 

Differential  Rate  System  all  wasteful  features  whether  of  motion  or  materials. 

Then,  painstakingly,  the  ideal  process  is  built  up.  The 

Man 's  wages $3.o0  proper  sequence  of  motions  is  arrived  at  and  recorded. 

Machine  cost 3.37  and  by  means  of  elementary  time  studies,  a  standard 

~  time  for  the  work  is  computed  after  making  all  nec- 

Total  cost  per  day     $6.8/  essary  allowances  for  fatigue  and  unavoidable  delays. 

10  pieces  produced  The  position  of  machines,  benches  and  tools  is  made 

Cost  per  piece -69  the    most    convenient    possible,    the    best    kind    of    ap- 

The   Taylor   System   immediately   aceinnplishes   two  piiances   to   use   is   carefully   studied,    the    routing   of 

results:  work  and  material  is  carefully  standardized,  and  no 

(1)  It  pays  a  wage  not  only  commensurate  with  detail  that  affects  the  rate  of  production  escapes  min- 
the  amount  of  the  work  done,  but  also  with  the  speed  ute  examination. 

with  which  the  work  is  done.  Tj^^   ^^1^^^,^  ^^.^^.^^   j^,   ^^^  function   of  the   Industrial 

(2)  It  proclaims  unmistakably  to  the  operators  that  Engineer.  This  profession  has  now  won  back  the 
the  management  far  from  thinking  of  cutting  rates,  respect  to  which  it  was  entitled.  At  one  time,  en- 
actually  pays  an  extra  bonus  on  all  the  product  when  gouraged  by  the  astounding  success  of  the  pioneers  of 
a  man's  daily  wage  exceeds  a  certain  minimum.  ^■^^    profession,    a  number  of  parasites    unfitted    by 

This  system  has  been  epitomized  by  one  writer  as  knowledge    or    aptitude    for   the    work,    called    them- 

that  system  where  "nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  ^gj^^gg  "Efficiency  Experts"  and  succeeded  in  instal- 

nothing  fails  like  failure."  ling  ^  great  deal  of  red  tape  without   accomplishing 

The  principles  upon  which  Taylor  based  his  system  ^ny   economy.      To-day.    the    Fraternity    have    largely 

are  worth  repeating:—  purged   themselves   of  the   unfit,   and   do   actually   ac- 

"  (a)  ALaxge  Daily  Task.  Each  man  in  the  establish-  complish  savings  far  greater  than  the  substantial  fees 

ment,  "high  or  low,  should  daily  have  a  clearly  de-  they  are  entitled  to  ask. 

fined  task  laid  out  before  him.     This  task  should  not  fj^g  Savior  Svstem,  then,  is  not  an  easy  one  to  in- 

in  the  least  degree  be  vague  "or  indefinite,  but  should  stall.     It  assumes  a  factory  management  nearly   100 

be  described  carefully  and  completely,  and  should  not  per  cent,  efficient,  and  I  do  not  think  I  disparage  any 

be  easy  to  accomplish."  one  if  I  state  that   practically  no   one   of  us  can  lay 

"(b)  Standard  Conditions.  Each  man's  task  should  claim  to  any  such  perfection, 

call  for  a  full  day's  work,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Modifications  of  the  Tavlor  Sv.stem  have  been  tried 

workman   sliould  be  "given  such  standardized  condi-  moj-e  or  less  extensively.  'For  instance,  a  guaranteed 

tions  and  appliances  as  will  enable  him  to  accomplish  minimum  wage  has  been  offered.     In   other  cases,   in 

his  task  with  certainty."  place  of  two  piece  work  scales  as  in  the  Taylor  System. 

"  (c;  High  Pay  For  Success.    He  should  "be  sure  of  a  graduated  series  of  as  many  as  ten  steps  has  been 

large  pay   when   he   accomplishes   his  task."  tried. 

"(d)    Loss  in  Case  of  Failure.     When  he  fails  he  The  most  widely  used  modification  is  that  known  as 

should  "be  sure  that  sooner  or  later  he  will  be  the  the  Gantt  Task  and  Bonus  System  which  was  invented 

loser  by  it."  hy  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Taylor,  and  first  put  to  use  as  a 

"When  an  establishment  has  reached   an  advanced  stepping  stone  to  the  more  severe  system.    The  follow- 

stage  of  organization  in  many  cases,  a  fifth  element  ing  quotation  from  Gantt 's  book  "Work,  Wages  and 

should  be  added,  "namely,  the  task  should  be  made  so  Profits"  briefly  describes  the  system: — 
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"Tf  the  time  allowed  for  a  task  is  three  lumrs,  the 
workman  who  j>erforii>s  is  in  three  hours  or  less  is 
jfiveii  four  hours  pay.  He  thus  lias  an  ineenlive  tn  iln 
as  luueh  work  as  possilile.  If  tlu'  worknuiii  fails  to 
perform  the  task  within  tiie  time  limit,  lie  jrets  his 
(lay  rate.  The  time  allowed  plus  the  bonus  is  the 
etpiivalent  of  a  piece  rate;  hence  we  have  the  piece 
work  for  the  skilled  and  day  work  for  the  unskilled." 

The  plan  is,  in  brief,  a  straight  time  basis  up  to  the 
point  wiiere  a  workman  produces  standard  production, 
and  from  that  point  onwards,  a  piece  work  basis. 

Another  plan  that  presupposes  the  establishment  of 
an  oidy  slit^litly  less  iiiy:hly  or|j;ani/e(l  system  of  Fac- 
tory Mana^'cmeiit  is  that  developed  by  Jlr.  Ilarrington 
Emerson,  famous  for  his  work  on  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way, and  perhaps  the  most  entertaining  of  all  writers 
upon  Industrial  Management.  With  his  system,  a  grad- 
uated bonus  is  paid  from  the  point  where  65  per- 
cent, of  tiie  standard  is  attained,  and  upon  obtaining 
standard  production  a  20  per  cent,  bonus  is  paid.  The 
standard  is  so  set  that  it  is  possible  to  exceed  it,  and 
the  bonus  increases  in  like  measure,  so  that  for  T2()  ])er 
cent  efficiency  the  boiuis  is  40  per  cent  and  foi-  I.IO  jicr 
cent,  efficiency  the  bonus  is  70  per  cent.  In  the  earlier 
stages  the  bonus  is  very  small. 

An  objection  to  the  Emerson  scale  is  the  fact  that 
the  scale  is  not  easil.v  understood  by  the  workers. 
This  can  be  overcome  by  carefully'  worked  out  charts 
and  tables,  but  several  simplified  scales  have  been 
worked  out.  Other  scales  like  that  of  Knoeppel  give 
greater  reward  at  the  lower  efficiencies. 

The  Emerson  plan  is  widely  used  and  has  proved 
very  successful.  It  has  frequently  been  introduced 
as  an  intermediate  plan  between  day  work  and  a  final 
plan.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  standards  be 
carefully  set. 

Each  one  of  the  previous  plans  presupposes  that  the 
standard  time  has  been  more  or  less  scientifically  ar- 
rived at.  The  Halsey  Plan  was  first  introduced  with- 
out setting  standards  by  time  study,  and  although  in 
every  incentive  scheme  time  stud.v  is  advantageous,  yet 
many  successful  installations  of  this  plan  and  the  Rand 
method  are  running  without  any  such  elaborate  pre- 
paration. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  F.  W.  Halsey  was 
employed  by  the  Rand  Drill  Co.  of  Sherbrooke,  P.Q., 
when  he  introduced  his  plan.  It  consists  briefly  of  set- 
ting a  standard  time  for  a  task,  and  should  the  worker 
take  less  than  that  time,  to  share  with  the  worker  the 
saving  in  time,  the  worker  receiving  his  share  at  his 
regular  rate  per  hour.  This  share  is  usually  one-third 
or  one-half.  For  instance,  if  the  task  set  was  required 
to  be  accomplished  in  ten  hours,  and  the  workman 
completed  it  in  seven,  he  would  have  saved  three  hours. 
If  his  rate  were  50  cents  per  hour,  the  saving  would  be 
$1.50,  and  his  share  of  this  saving  would  be  50  cents  or 
75  cents  in  addition  to  the  $3.50  he  would  receive  for 
7  hours  at  his  regular  rate.  Should  the  workman  take 
longer  than  10  hours  he  would  be  paid  at  his  regular 
rate. 

This  plan  offers  considerable  inducement  to  the  wage 
earner  and  commensurate  savings  to  the  Employer.  It 
is  of  very  widespread  use,  and  the  offer  of  half  the 
savings  earned  usually  appeals  to  the  worker  as  being 
a  fair  proposition. 

Another  plan  that  has  a  great  deal  to  recommend  it 
is  that  known  as  the  Rowan  Plan.     It  is  not  so  simple 


a  method  as  the  Halsey  —  is  more  difficult  to  explain 
to  the  workmen,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  saving  the 
em|)ioy('r  from  paying  (!xcessive  rates  in  case  an  error 
in  the  standard  time  has  been  made.  No  mailer  how 
quickly  a  worker  may  perform  his  task,  he  cannot  earn 
as  mucii  as  double  time. 

In  tills  i)lan  the  time  saved  is  exiiressed  as  a  per 
centage  of  the  standard  time,  and  that  same  percentage 
is  added  to  the  worker's  time  rate  as  a  iioniis.  Thus,  if 
the  worker  saves  two  iiours  out  of  ten,  his  saving  is 
20  per  cent,  and  he  would  receive  for  his  eight  iiours 
work  a  rate  increased  by  20  per  cent,  over  his  regular 
rate. 

This  .sy.stem  will  become  clearer  if  it  is  remembered 
that  when  one  quarter  of  the  time  is  saved,  time  and 
one-quarter  is  paid.  When  one  half  the  time  is  saved, 
time  and  one-half  is  paid.  When  three-quarters  of  the 
time  is  saved,  time  and  three-quarters  is  paid.     , 

A  scheme  that  has  been  recommended  as  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  Halsey  or  Rowan  plans  is  that  known 
as  the  Barth  Premium.  The  Workmen's  compensation 
in  this  plan  follows  the  Halsey  50  per  cent,  premium 
plan  quite  closely  until  about  one-half  the  time  is  saved. 
At  greater  savings  than  one  half,  the  worker's  return 
is  much  less  than  in  the  Halsey  plan  though  more  than 
in  the  Rowan  plan.  It,  therefore,  offers  to  the  em- 
ployer a  greater  protection  against  badly  set  standards 
than  does  the  Halsey,  but  gives  greater  rewards  for 
high  savings  to  the  worker  than  the  Rowan. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  the  method  of  computing  this 
bonus.  It  involves  the  extraction  of  a  square  root, 
and  although  this  is  a  simple  process  where  slide  rules 
are  used,  it  is  felt  to  be  too  complex  for  the  average 
office  and  can  only  be  explained  to  the  workers  by 
means  of  tables. 

The  Estes  Organization  recommends  a  plan  known 
as  the  100  per  cent  Premium  Plan.  This  method  has 
the  advantage  of  extreme  simplicity  in  calculation.  A 
task  time  is  set  and  the  worker  receives  one  hour's 
pay  at  his  regular  rate  for  each  task  hour's  work 
that  he  performs.  In  other  words  this  is  a  piece  work 
.system  cleverly  devised  to  be  upon  a  time  rather  than 
a  dollar  basis. 

Various  combinations  of  piece  work  and  time  work 
have  been  put  into  practice.  For  instance  a  time  rate 
at  one-half  the  usual  figure  might  be  offered  together 
with  a  piece  work  rate  at  one-half  the  usual  price,  the 
worker  receiving  the  sum  of  the  two.  This  has  the 
advantage  of  simplicity,  and  where  a  saving  is  made 
it  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  50  per  cent.  Halsey  plan. 

Combinations  of  piece  work  and  time  work  other 
than  50  per  cent,  might  be  devised  to  suit  special  con- 
ditions. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  describe  a  great  many 
other  schemes  that  have  been  invented,  but  the  major- 
ity of  them  are  adaptations  of  these  touched  upon. 
Some  plans  take  wastage  upon  material  into  considera- 
tion but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  adjusting  any  of  the 
plans  described  so  that  the  worker  would  receive  an 
additional  premium  for  minimum  waste,  or  a  discount 
from  his  bonus  for  excessive  waste. 

Other  plans  aim  to  pay  all  the  bonus  to  the  foreman 
upon  the  assumption  that  he  will  share  with  the  work- 
ers. Some  take  material  into  account,  in  which  case 
the  foreman  becomes  to  all  practical  purposes  a  sub- 
contractor. Such  plans  have  little  practical  applica- 
tion to  our  business,  and  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  them. 
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I  would  c-oiu-lude  with  a  few  treneral  considerations. 

(11  Take  time  and  eare  to  set  your  standards  eare- 
fullv. 

{•1\  (iuaraiitee  liial  these  staiuhirds  will  reiiuim  in 
foree  for  a  reasonahle  leiijrth  of  time;  eert;iinly  net  less 
than  three  months,  preferably  so  loii^  iis  tli.Mv  arr  not 
meehanieal  changes  in  the  jiroeess. 

(31  Give  to  your  forenu'u.  inspeei  ois,  iidjuslei-N  and 
your  indirect  laborers  a  bonus  baseil  u|)on  the  avera^'e 
bonus  earned  by  the  direct  laliorers  they  serve. 

(4)  When  direct  bonuses  cannot  be  installed — urroup 
bonuses  are  desirable. 

(5)  Keep  your  workers  constantly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  incentive.  This  can  be  done  by  iiublish- 
inp  daily  at  noon  the  previous  days  bonus  earnings. 

(6)  Make  your  bonus  payments  every  pay  day.  A 
lonjr  deferred  rewai-d  loses  its  incentive. 

(7)  Do  not  cut  rates  merely  iiecause  the  workers' 
earnings  are  large.  Such  a  result  is  tiie  ob.ject  of  in- 
stalling the  system.  Do  not  forget  that  your  costs 
are  decreased  in  more  than  like  ])roportioii. 

(8)  Lastly,  make  sure  your  workers  thomughly  un- 
derstand the  system,  and  are  convinced  that  it  is  fair. 
You  cannot  take  too  much  trouble  to  make  s\ire  of  this. 
A  rei>utation  for  being  fair  is  worth  iwiee  a  reputation 
for  being  generous. 

(9)  No  bonus  system  can  take  the  i)lace  of  manage- 
ment. A  good  bonus  system  may  fail  under  bad  man- 
agement. Under  good  management,  especially  that 
ideally  good  management,  that  not  only  has  efficiency 
but  also  personality  and  goodwill  that  will  permeate 
the  organization,  a  well  chosen  bonus  sy.stem  will  there 
find  its  natural  soil,  and  will  bring  forth  fruit  many 
fold. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  a  properly  designed 
bonus  system  not  only  pays  according  to  effort,  in- 
creases earnings,  decreases  costs  but  it  also  tends  to 
cement  the  common  interests  of  workers  and  euii)loyer, 
and  it  builds  uji  for  the  latter  an  asset  of  loyalty  and 
goodwill  that  cannot  properly  be  reckoned  in  dollars 
and  cents,  which  cannot  be  bought  for  money,  and 
which  may  be  easily  the  most  valuable  asset  in  his 
busiTU'ss. 


July  12,  1923 


TRAINING  TO  MAKE  QUALITY  BOXES 

By  .Mr.  (leo.  ().  Slingerlantl,  Meeiiauieville  Pajter  liox 
( 'o.,  Mechanicville,  N.  Y.  Director  of  .National  Paper 
P>ox  Maufrs"  A.ssociation  of  United  Stat's. 

It  ha.s  been  a  gi'eat  pleasure  to  attend  a  Canadiaii 
liox  Makers  Convention  cspeciali.x  in  this  wondei-ful 
place  that  is  largely  as  much  American  as  Canadian. 

Your  good  secretary  asked  me  to  write  about  Train 
ing  to  Mak»  Quality  Boxes.  Quality  boxes  are  the  re 
suit  of  qi  ality  thinking  and  planning.  They  aic  iiuule 
of  good  v.orkmanship  and  cheerful  spirits  in  clean  bright 
factories.  They  cannot  be  made  with  discontented  girls, 
unsanitary  work  benches  or  pooi'  material.  The  spirit 
of  good  cheerftil  workmanslii])  lias  got  to  follow  the  box 
from  the  time  the  board,  pajier  and  glue  are  bought  until 
the  boxes  are  in  the  hands  of  the  cu.stonu*r.  I  am  per- 
haps fortunate  in  having  girls  trained  to  make  good 
boxes,  but  T  think  that  anyone  can  train  the  right  kind 
of  girl  if  they  themselves  are  possessed  of  the  ipialities 
that  make  quality.  My  idea  ha.s  always  been  that  a 
girl  should  only  make  such  boxes  that  she  is  capable  of 
making  well.     It    requires   a    little   judgment   and    tact 


when    they    are   starting   in   on   something   new   as   they 
perhaps  are  nervous  and  afraid  that  they  cannot  make 
as  much  as  on  work  they  are  accustomed  to,  but  a  little 
diplomacy  will  work  wonders.     I  have  noticed  that  the 
neat,  clean  girl  turns  out  the  best  work.     It  takes  quite 
a  wliile  to  make  a  good  worker  out  of  most  of  the  girls 
anil  some  can  never  get  the  work  neat,  but  barring  mar- 
riage, sickness  or  I'emoval  from  town,  I  have  had  good 
success  in  keeping  trained  girls  to  work.     Have  had  two 
for  L'd  years,  three  for  1.")  years,  three  for  10  years  and 
others   ranging  from  10  years  to  3  yeans.     During  ab- 
iioiiiial   war-times  and  after,  I  had  to  take  on  a  great 
iiiaii.\-   new  ones  and  it  surely  required  tact  and  diplo- 
macy and  everything  else  to  keep  going.     Whenever  1 
saw  more  than  one  girl  approaching  my  office,  I  wished 
for  a  cyclone  cellar  to  hide  in  until  the  storm  had  passed. 
Kveii   the  old   reliable  standbys  were   inuoculated   with 
the  "'get  more  for  less"  idea.     I  treat  all  the  girls  with 
respect  hut  have  never  allowed  myself  to  get  more  than 
friendl.\-  and  in  more  than  35  years  that  has  been  some 
.iob.     They  know  that  they  can  call  on  me  for  any  as- 
sistance it   is  in  my  power  to  give  at  any  time,  advice 
nr    help    fiiianciall.x'   or   otherwise,     tt   generally  have   a 
eoiip!e  of  dinners  a  year  in  the  shop.     I  however  do  not 
try  to  act  as  sole  host,  but  furnish  something  like  a  roast 
|iig,  tiirkev   (u-  roast  meat  and  ice  cream  and  let  the  girls 
iniiig  the  salads,   rolls,  coffee,  potatoes  and  the  like  so 
that  they  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  dinner  without 
the  thought  of  charity  in  any  form.     Several  times    I 
have  hired  a  tug  and  flat  boat  and  taken  them  ou  an 
excursion  up  the  river.  On  these  occasions  I  have  let  them 
fui'uish  the  entire  feed  aud  joined  in  with  them  in  my 
share  of  expenses,  pro  rata.   Other  times  I  have  had  them 
to  my  camp  on  the  Hudson  River  a  few  miles  north  of 
the  factory.     All  I  would  do  would  be  to  fui'uish  trueks 
to   transport   them   and  bring  them   back   and   perhaps 
make  coffee  and  furnish  ice  cream.     This  establishes  a 
mutual  friendly  feeling  and  avoids  any  thought  of  cou- 
(leseensiou  which  is  fatal  in  the  relation  of  emplo.ver  and 
emplo.\ee. 

Now  as  to  actual  making  of  quality  boxes.  Give 
the  girl  a  clean  table,  good  glue,  board  cut  and  scored 
scpiai-",  cornered  out  nicel.v,  set-up  square,  paper  cut 
just  right,  with  a  friendlv  feeling  toward  the  work,  the 
forclady  and  the  boss,  and  quality  boxes  can  be  made. 
The  conditions  surrounding  the  making  of  a  qualit.\' 
box  are  not  made  by  the  girl  who  makes  them.  It  is 
scpiarel.v  up  to  you  to  furnish  her  with  the  tools  to  work 
with.  A  forclady  that  can  listen  in  on  conversations 
and  know  the  different  feelings  that  exist  between  girls 
can  do  a  lot  by  gradually  getting  together  girls  who 
are  congenial  or  perhaps  by  putting  a  gii'l  who  is  in- 
iliiied  to  be  sporty  or  one  with  a  cro.ss-grained  disposi- 
tion, in  between  a  couple  of  girls  who  are  sensible  or 
i.'ood-natured. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  happening  a  couple  of  .vears 
aud.  I  had  an  order  for  100,000  bead  necklace  boxes. 
It  was  new  w(uk  and  I  had  agreed  to  produce  them  at 
the  rate  of  10,000  a  week.  I  tri'^d  a  girl  who  had  had 
some  experience  on  this  class  of  work,  fft  was  a  box 
about  91/0  X  2%  X  %  with  a  1/2  inch  .shoulder,  hinged 
box,  one  piece  cover,  one  piece  made  wet  wrap  witli  a 
piece  on  the  back  covering  the  hinge.  The  ojierator  was 
to  finish  the  box  after  the  jjaper  had  been  put  on  lower 
aud  ui)per  part  of  the  box.  Her  part  was  to  i)ut  the 
cloth  hinge  on  the  box  aud  cover,  stick  the  shoulder  in 
and  out  on  the  back  piece  to  cover  the  hinge.  This  girl, 
after  a  few  days  work,  said  that  200  was  the  best  that 
eoiild  he  done.  She  was  working  day  work  and  I  was 
not  satisfied  that  that  was  the  limit.  A  girl  from  the 
High   School   applied  for  work  after  school  had  closed. 


ImIv  !•-',  i;fj:t 
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She  was  a  likclv  lonkin-;:  j;iil  iiml  ur  shdwcd  Iht  iIh 
work  and  she  said  slio  coiild  dd  it.  Sli.'  was  1.')  yt-ars  old 
and  fouUl  only  work  iicMH-dln-.'  to  N.'w  Yi>rk  Slat.'  laws. 
Iroui  8  to  f).  She  started  in  with  the  fjirl  who  was  work 
in};  on  the  work.  The  .sciond  day  slu'  iiad  finish.-d  I'lll 
ol'^tlu-  nccklacL'  boxes,  alonn  siile  of  the  (,'irl  who  said 
•_'(H)  was  the  limit.  Then  I  i)Ut  a  sliding  st-ale  td'  prices 
in  effeet:  up  to  ^0(1.  7:>e  l)er  100;  :(")(),  8Ue  ;  :t7.'.,  S.'.e  : 
400.  !>0i-;  4r)0,  $1.00.  At  the  enil  ot'  a  week  she  was  in 
the  .'tiM)  elass  and  in  the  second  week  she  had  t,'ot  ten  up 
to  4riO  per  day  an.l  tlu>  older  -rirl  was  still  on  the  'JOO 
mark.  So  1  ehan-icd  her  work  and  gave  the  new  girKs 
chum  a  job.  iSlie  caught  up  to  her  in  a  week  and  1 
never  enjoyed  paying  from  $'J()  to  ^'M  a  week  more 
than  to  those  two  girls.  They  were  an  example  to  th  ■ 
whole  shop.  The  working  hours  were  7  ::50  to  'i  :00  and 
7:;{()  to  11:00  A.  M.  on  Saturdays.  Those  girls  could 
oidy  go  to  work  at  S  and  stop  at  "),  but  at  S  they  were  on 
the  job  and  at  one  minute  td'  1"J  they  were  on  the  job. 
at  1  they  were  on  the  job.  and  at  1  minute  of  5  they  were 
on  the  job.  There  was  no  visiting,  nothing  but  work 
ami  after  that,  I  didn't  want  a  cyclone  cellar.  When  a 
delegation  appeared  after  that  for  more  money,  1  said 
sure,  your  work  will  gt>  on  a  graduated  scale.  You  work 
like  the  two  Head  l>ox  finishers  and  you  can  make  as 
nnich  money  as  they  do.  The  delegation.s  soon  quit  eom- 
ing  and  if  I  had  had  that  cellar,  I  could  use  it  for 
storage  now  for  that  article  of  commerce  that  Canada 
has  and  the  United  States  wants.  H  don't  need  it  as  a 
refuge.  Now  this  is  an  example  of  what  a  production 
wage  will  do. 

Another  means  of  holding  down  the  turnover  of  help 
is  a  Bonus.  A  good  many  manufacturers  start  to  see 
i-ed  when  they  hear  the  word  bonus.  I  do  myself  on 
daily  or  weekly  bonus  but  a  little  21/0  or  3  per  cent 
bonus  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  any  employee  that 
hasn't  lost  any  time  except  through  sickness  or  no  fault 
of  their  own.  is  a  great  means  of  solving  the  turnover 
in  a  sho)).  Try  it  out  as  a  surprise  to  them.  Do  ni 
promise  anything  definite.  Next  Christmas  have  some 
nice  little  cheeks  prepared  with  a  Merry  Christmas  and 
Happy  New  Year  printed  on  them  and  hand  say  2  per 
cent  to  them,  fff  your  payroll  is  $20,000,  that  is  $400.00. 
But  do  not  give  the  ones  who  liave  lost  time  on  their 
own  or  those  who  have  left  and  come  back.  Let  it  be 
understood  that  a  bonus  will  be  paid  for  steady  work 
with  no  lost  time  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  But 
do  not  specify  the  amount.  If  business  is  good  the  next 
year,  make  it  a  little  more,  if  not  good,  a  little  less.  But 
the  little  it  costs  you  will  be  more  than  made  np  by  the 
good  feeling  that  comes  from  practically  being  taken 
in  as  a  partner,  and  those  little  parties  encourage  them. 
but  don't  slop  over,  make  yourself  one  of  the  help. 

I  have  been  playing  ball  with  a  team  I  had  chosen 
against  one  the  chauffeur  had  picked  out.  A  17  year 
old  slip  of  an  Irish  girl  was  batting.  I  was  pitching  to 
her  and  she  called  me  a  big  boob  for  not  getting  the 
i)a!l  over  so  .she  could  hit  it.  That  was  a  compliment, 
she  accepted  me  as  an  equal.  It  doesn't  hurt  discipline 
to  mix  with  them  on  these  occasions,  but  do  not  have 
them  stiff  or  formal.  Play  with  them  a.s  hard  a.s  you 
can.  Results  will  show  in  the  work  and  in  loyalty  to 
you.  Avoid  faction  in  the  factory.  If  you  have  an 
outing,  see  that  they  all  go.  Whether  they  are  Irish, 
Scotch,  English  or  French,  Poles  or  Italians,  see  that 
they  are  all  along  and  have  the  relatives  go  also.  But 
avoid  anything  that  savors  of  condescension.  I  have 
talked  quite  a  lot  about  the  social  part  of  a  box  factory, 
but  I  absolutely  believe  that   it  is  the  yeast  that  helps 


to  make  quality  boxes.  One  of  the  firM  things  to  teacli 
a  girl  in  making  quality  boxes  is,  that  goo<l  enough  is 
not  good  elioiigli.  That  good  enough  idea  is  not  light, 
(iood  is  the  word  that  should  be  the  slogan  in  all  box 
fai-lories.  (I  make  a  large  number  of  boxes  to  |)Ut  silk 
irloves  in.  These  boxes  must  help  sell  the  gloves.  The 
box  is  a  patented  box  and  good  enough  is  not  known. 
They  have  got  to  be  right  and  they  are  rigiit,  wiien  they 
go  out.  Candy  boxes  the  same.  They  all  know 
that  cainly  is  something  to  cat  and  a  dirty  finger 
mark  or  a  drop  of  glue  is  not  sonn-thing  that  they  would 
want  to  find  in  a  box  of  candy  they  had  been  presented 
with.  Oct  tlh'  spirit  (d'  jiride  of  good  workmanship,  in 
the  girls,  and  with  the  materials  cut  right,  proper  work- 
ing tools  and  surroundings,  and  ipiality  boxes  will  be 
the  result.  It  is  part  of  my  sclicnu!  to  have  satisfied 
girls  and  as  1  said  before,  good  mat(M-ials,  pleasant  sur 
roundings,  foi-cladies  who  can  smile  instead  of  frown, 
use  tact  and  have  a  human  understanding  with  the  girls 
will  go  a  l(jng  wa,\-  towards  making  (|ualit.\'  boxes. 


REDUCING  THE  COST  OF  ACCIDENTS 

lU     .Mr.    K.    W.    KISllKR.   of    Mes.srs.    F.    \V.    FlSllKK 
Co..   Limited,  Toronto 

The  subject  originally^  a.s«igned  to  me,  "Accidents", 
is  so  closely  bound  up  to  the  cost  of  them  that  I  cannot 
discuss  one  without  the  other.  For  reasons  which  will 
be  explained  as  I  go  along  my  remarks  are  i)rincipall.\ 
addressed  to  the  Ontario  Members.  But  1  feel  that  my 
subject  is  so  broad  and  of  such  vital  imi)ortance  to 
ever,v  manufacturer  whether  of  Paper  Boxes  or  some 
other  commodity,  that  everyone  here  will  be  interested. 
Some  fifteen  months  ago  at  the  Toronto  Carton  Club 
a  discussion  took  place  on  the  high  cost  of  Workmen's 
Compensation  Insurance  and  on  the  constantly  increas- 
ing rate  we  were  paying.  A  Conmiittee  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  conditions.  This  Committee  met,  in- 
terviewed the  AVorkmen's  Compensation  Board  and  pre- 
pared certain  propaganda  with  a  view  of  reducing  the 
number  and  severitj-  of  the  accidents  in  our  factories. 

Each  industry  contributing  under  the  Workmen's 
Ccmipensation  Act  is  usuall.v  placed  in  a  separate  group 
so  that  the  contributions  of  one  cla.ss  of  manufacturers 
is  not  used  to  pay  for  the  accidents  of  some  other  ela.ss. 
We  found  that  after  operating  for  several  years  up  to 
the  close  of  1920  our  industry  known  as  Section  19, 
Gfroup  3,  had  accumulated  a  small  surplus.  The  rates 
paid  ranged  from  70  cents  to  $1.20  per  $100.00  payroll. 
1921  proved  to  be  a  very  disastrous  .vear.  Several  bad 
accidents  occurred  in  Paper  Box  Factories,  and  the 
cost  of  them  was  so  great  that  it  wiped  out  our  surplus 
and  necessitated  an  additional  levy  of  30  cents  per 
$100.00.  Even  then,  when  the  final  figures  for  the 
year  were  complete  we  still  had  a  deficit  of  several 
thousand  dollars.  These  Gentlemen,  were  the  results 
for  one  year. 

Your  Committee  determined  that  this  calamitous  year 
must  never  be  repeated,  tmd  realizing  that  criticism 
without  suggestion  would  not  be  acceptable  we  set 
about  to  secure  attachments  and  recommendations  for 
shop  practice  that  we  felt  would  be  of  enough  value  in 
every  day  use,  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  accident 
frequency  with  a  corresponding  .saving  in  money. 

These  recommendations  were  sent  out  some  months 
ago  and  we  believe  that  they  have  been  of  some  value 
to  you.  We  have  recently  received  our  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Assessment  bills  for  1923.     You  will  note  a 
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rebate  on  each  one  of  one-half  the  money  you  contri- 
buted for  1922,  making  the  rate  for  that  year  75  cents, 
exactly  one  half  of  the  previous  year's.  This  rebate 
is  a  cash  saving  of  over  $10,000,  a  portion  of  -which  was 
received  by  every  manufacturer  of  paper  boxes  in  On- 
tario. Such  were  the  results  for  one  year  during 
which  much  more  attention  was  paid  to  "Safety  First". 

The  accidents  for  1922  are  much  less  serious  and  are 
fewer  in  number  than  they  were  in  the  previous  year. 
They  also  cost  very  much  less,  amounting  to  less  than 
$8,000  wliereas  in  1921,  the  figures  were  in  excess  of 
$25,000. 

Believing  that  anything  the  Employer  can  do  to  pre- 
vent accidents  is  not  only  a  very  humane  thing  to  do  but 
because  also  Accident  Prevention  is  a  very  profitable 
way  to  invest  money  the  Committee  made  several  recom- 
mendations that  certain  Safety  Devices  and  Shop  Rules 
be  compulsory.  The  Toronto  Cartou  Club  unanimously 
approved  of  them  and  we  now  propose  to  discuss  them 
here  and  if  po.ssible  secure  the  consent  of  tlie  Ontario 
Members  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Box  Manufacturers 
Association  so  that  our  Secretary  may  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  have  these  recommendations  made  compul- 
sory. 

Mr.  Frame  will  now  read  the  list  of  recommenda- 
tions and  we  will  take  them  up  individuallj'. 

Before  discussing  these  recommendations  I  might  just 
say  that  had  they  all  been  in  force  during  the  year 
1921  the  Paper  Box  Manufacturers  of  Ontario 
would  be  the  richer  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $20,000. 
This  would  have  benefited  not  only  those  firms 
who  experienced  bad  accidents  but  every  single  firm 
in  the  whole  province.  Each  of  us  have  to  help  pay 
for  the  accidents  of  everyone  of  us.  Whether  we  be 
innocent  or  guilty  we  pay  just  the  same. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  placing  on  every  Automatic  Clamp  Paper  Cut- 
ter of  a  two  hand  throw  in. 

2.  That  no  Paper  Cutter  be  operated  where  the  clamp 
rises  higher  than  the  knife. 

3.  The  compulsory  installation  of  Stayer  Safety  Heads. 

4.  That  a  pair  of  Stayer  Pliers  be  chained  to  each 
Staying  Machine  so  that  they  cannot  be  carried  awaj'. 

•").  The  com]nilsory  use  of  Corner  Cutter  and  Mitre  Ma- 
chine Guards. 

(i.  Tliat  all  operators  of  machines  (botli  male  and 
female)  be  required  to  remove  rings  from  fingers 
while  working  at  machines. 

7.  The  installation  on  every  Platen  Cutter  and  Creaser 
Press  of  a  Safety  Device,  which  will  prevent  the 
operator  being  injured  by  the  action  of  the  press. 
The  Committee  recommend  the  safety  device  recently 
invented  by  Robt.  Gold  which  in  tlieir  opinion  will 
absolutely  prevent  accidents  on  this  type  of  ma- 
chine. 

Form  in  which  number  7  should  be  sent  to  the 
Toronto    Typothetae 
7.  The  installation  on  every  Printing  Press  of  the  type 
known  as  Universal,  Colt's  Armory,  and  other  Presses 
with  a  similar  motion,  of  a  Safety  Device,  which  will 
prevent  the  operator  being  injured  by  the  action  of 
the   Press.      The    Committee    recommend   the    Safety 
Device  recently  invented  by  Robt.    Gold  which  in  their 
opinion  wUl  absolutely  prevent  accidents  on  this  type  of 
machine.    Gordon  Presses  are  not   included   in  this  re- 
commendation. 


THOSE     IN     ATTENDANCE 
Among  those  present  at  the  convention   were  the   following: 
Ml",   and   Mrs.   A.   G.   Allen,   Paper   Sales   Co.,    Toronto;    J.   J. 
Arnold,  Canadian   Paperboard   Co.;    Miss  Alison,   Gait,    Ont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Bochmer,  K.  &  C.  Bochmer  Co;  C.  Win- 
tar  Brown  and  Miss  Irene  Brown.  The  D.  P.  Brown  Pap.er 
Box  Go's,  Robert  K.  Brown,  and  J.  L.  Bourke,  Canada  Nas- 
hua Paper  Co.;  E.  Bitterly,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.;  J.  J.  Binns,  North 
Tonawanda.  N.  Y.;  Rob't.  L.  Brayley,  The  Miller  Bros.  Co., 
Glen  Miller,  Ont.;  David  Brown,  The  J.  L.  Morrison  Co.. 
Toronto. 

H.  J.  Cody,  Toronto;  Arthur  M.  Claffee,  H.  D.  Knowlton 
Co.;  E.  G.  R.  Clarke,  Canadian  Nashua  Paper  Co.,  Montreal; 
E.  P.  Cook,  of  Samuel  R.  Parry;  J.  L.  and  Mrs.  Constantineau, 
The  King  Paper  Box  Co.;  H,  A.  Doughty.  Canada  Paper  Co.; 
liobert  S.  Dunlop.  Dominion  Paper  Box  Co.;  Mr.  Wm.  and  Mrs. 
Eager.   Hamilton   Paper  Box  Co. 

S.  J.  Frame.  Secretary-Treasurer,  Canadian  Paper  Box 
Manufacturers'  Aseociatioii,  Mr.  Wm.  .1.  &  Mrs.  Feldk.'imp,  Can- 
ada Glue  Co.;  F.  W.  and  Mrs.  Fisher,  F.  W.  Fisher  Co..  To- 
ronto; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fielder,  The  Fielder  Paper  Box  Co.,  To- 
ronto; W.  T.  and  Mrs.  Filay  and  J.  R.  and  Mrs.  Forth,  the 
A.  D.  Shoup  Co.;  Martin  Teybush,  New  Jersey  Machine  Corp., 
New  York;  G.  D.  Falkinberg.  Price  Bros.  &  Co.;  A.  C.  Funk. 
Dextra    Products   Inc.,    Buffalo. 

A.  Bertram  Green,  Dominion  Envelope  &  Cartons;  J.  B.  M. 
Gibson.  Ottawa;  R.  C.  Gullen,  Hobbs  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York: 
J.  H.  Gledhill.  National  Gum  &  Mica  Co..  New  York;  R.  S. 
Gold.  Paper  Sales  Ltd..  Toronto;  Chas.  E.  Griffith.  Jr..  Price 
Paper  Inc..  Candem,  N.  J.;  M.  J.  and  Mrs.  Griffin,  Standard 
Paper   Box   Co. 

W.  J.  Hood,  Gummed  Papers  Ltd.;  John,  Jr.  and  Mrs. 
Hewitt,  Paper  Sales  Ltd;  Art  Harvies,  The  Canada  Paper 
Box  Co.,  Montreal;  W.  J.  Hampell,  Hampell  Paper  Box  Co., 
Brantford;  A.  C.  Hacher.  St.  Catharines  Paper  Box  Co.;  O.  A. 
Hutchinson,  Toronto;  G.  and  Mrs.  Hancock,  and  Miss  Han- 
cock, Gait,   Ont. 

Alfred   and   Mrs.  Jepthcott,  and   Miss  B.   Jepthcott,   Toronto. 
F.  A.  Kerr,  Chas.  Reid  &  Co.,   Hamilton. 

J.  B.  Lawrason,  Lawrason-Doughty  Co.;  Jas.  Logie,  Cana- 
dian  Paper   Board   Co. 

M.  F.  McKay,  Paper  Box  Co.;  Duncan  H.  McDer- 
mid,  Somerville  Paper  Boxes,  Ltd.;  Robert  Minkow,  Hobbs 
Mfg.  Co.;  F.  W.  McGraw,  Ernst  &  Ernst,  Buffalo;  John  R. 
and  Mrs.  Marshall,  The  Canadian  Nashua  Paper  Co.,  Peter- 
boro.;  A.  and  Mrs.  Manchester.  Regal  Paper  Box  Co.,  To- 
ronto; A.  B.  Meredith,  Meredith,  Simmons  &  Co.,  Toronto, 
F.  E.  Theodore  Mauz,  Rochester,  Mfg.;  L.  P.  Morrison,  Auto- 
matic Paper  Box  Co.,  Toronto;  N.  V.  Morrison,  W.  J.  Bell 
Co.;  W.  H.  McCullough,  Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.;  W.  W. 
Miller,  The  Miller  Bros.  Co. 

C.  F.  Micholls,  London,  Ont.;  J.  A.  &  P.  K..  Northey,  Telfer 
Paper   Box   Co. 

A.    F.    Ogh,    Paper    Sales,    Ltd. 

C.  B.  Pearsall,  Price  Bros.  &  Co.;  D.  Porter,  Rudd  Paper 
Box  Co.   Toronto. 

C.  DeWolf  Reid,  Montreal;  David  F.  Robertson,  Canadian 
Paperboard  Co.;  Chas.  F'.  Rand,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.; 
Harry  Edwin  Roden,  The  Shears,  N.  T.;  C.  T.  &  Mrs.  Reid 
and  Miss  Reid,  Chas.  Reid  &  Co.,  Hamilton;  Geo.  B.  Reid,  On- 
tario Paper  Box  Co.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Rowell,  J.  C.  Wilson, 
Ltd..  Montreal;  John  T.  and  Miss  Prudence  Robin.son,  John 
Robinson  Co.,   Hyde  Park,   Mass. 

Chas.  V.  Syrett,  Victoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  Toronto;  Geo. 
O.  Slingerland,  Mechanicville,  N.  Y.;  Bart  Sproule,  Collett- 
Sproule  Ltd.;  Geo.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Audrey  Stephenson, 
Stephenson  Paper  Box  Co.,  London;  Paul  G.  Otto  P.  and  Mrs. 
O.  P.  Schultz,  John  T.  Robertson  Co.;  R.  J.  and  Mrs.  Sharp, 
Milwaukee  Lace  Paper  Co.;  Kohn  J.  Small,  Guelph  Paper 
Box    Co.;    H.    W.    Spears,    M.    D.    Knowlton    Co. 

W.  C.  Traftson,  Stokes  &  Smith  Co.;  Avis  G.  Thomas.  New 
York;  Jas.  W.  and  Mrs.  J.,  Roy  and  Mrs.  R.  Tresidder,  Tre- 
.sidder  Bros.,  Hamilton;  Chas.  S.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  Ritchie 
and   Ramsay,   Ltd..   Toronto. 

-M.  J.  Whippola,  New  Jersey  Machine  Co.,  Toledo,  O.;  T.  G. 
and  Mrs.  Whitside,  Stratford  Paper  Box  Co.,  Stratford;  Chas 
E.  Whitter,  Canadian  Paperboard   Co.,  Montreal. 


One  bad  habit  can  hurry  a  man  to  his  grave  in  middle 
life  wlio.  without  it.  might  have  lived  another  thirty 
vears. 


July   12,   1923 
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Steel  Belts  and  their  Application  to  the  Solution 
of  Conveying  Problems 

By  llAUKY  CAKLSON, 
Saiiiivik  Steel   Works,  Inc.,  Sandviken,  Sweden 


The  steel  belt  is  by  no  means  a  new  development, 
although  it  has  only  recently  been  placed  on  the 
American  market.  During  the  past  thirteen  years  it 
has  been  extensively  used  in  Europe  in  the  many 
phases  of  the  engineerinjj  field— over  1,300  installatiou's 
having  already  been  made  for  conveying  such  mate- 
rials as  clinker,  cement,  sand,  rock,  ore  and  ore  con- 
centrate, coal,  coke  and  charcoal,  carbide,  silica,  soda, 
salt,  sugar,  cossettes  and  beet  pulp,  milk  powder,  yeast, 
vegetables,  sweets  and  chocolates,  deals,  battens,  slabs, 
edgings,  chips  and  sawdust,  clay,  gypsum,  brick,  and 
brit^uettes,  bags,  boxes,  packages,  steel  forgings,  gun 
cotton,  glass. 

Much  experimenting  and  conscientious  application 
has  been  necessary  to  bring  it  to  its  present  state  of 
development,  where  it  has  vcithout  a  question  of  doubt 
demonstrated  its  decided  superiority  over  conveyor 
belts  at  present  employed,  as  well  as  other  types  of 
conveyor  equipment.  In  every  installation  made  it 
has  been  found  to  be  both  efficient  and  economical. 

The  adaptability  of  steel  belts  for  solving  conveyor 
problems  in  all  phases  of  the  industrial  field  for  all 
kinds  of  materials  has  by  no  means  been  completed, 
but  is  still  in  the  process  of  development.  Intimate 
co-operation  between  the  manufacturers,  who  are 
familiar  with  the  particular  features  of  design  so  es- 
sential to  steel  belts,  and  the  customer,  who  wants 
certain  work  performed  at  a  given  time  and  under 
given  conditions,  is  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
end  desired. 

I  shall  endeavor  in  this  paper  to  discuss  the  steel 
belt  from  a  general  point  of  view,  giving  you  an  idea 
as  to  what  the  steel  belt  is,  how  it  is  set  up  and  works. 
A  short  history  of  the  steel  belt  known  on  the  market 
as  the  Sandvik  belt  will  undoubtedly  be  of  interest 
to  you. 

Development  of  Steel  Belt 

The  manufacture  of  steel  belts  was  started  about 
thirteen  years  ago  by  the  Sandvik  Steel  Works  of 
Sandviken,  Sweden,  which  has  had  a  wide  experience 
of  over  fifty  years  in  the  cold  rolling  of  steel.  The 
company  has  always  made  a  specialty  of  high  grade 
cold  rolled  materials,  and  for  this  purpose  acquired 
controlling  interest  in  a  large  number  of  the  world 
famous  Swedish  mines  producing  iron  ores  low  in 
sulphur  and  phosphorus.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
know  that  the  expression  "Swedish  steel"  was  origin- 
allj"  applied  to  steel  made  from  these  ores. 

Innumerable  examples  evidence  the  fact  that,  no 
matter  how  good  the  raw  materials  may  be,  skilled 
labor  is  required  to  obtain  a  high  class  finished  pro- 
duct. The  Sandvik  Steel  Works  were  among  the  first 
to  produce  high  grade  steel;  in  fact,  the  first  to  pro- 
duce Bessemer  steel  on  a  commercial  basis,  and  have 
persistently  kept  up  traditions.    As  a  result  they  have 
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loday  at  their  disposal  a  force  of  labor  trained  through 
Kcneratious  for  this  particular  kind  of  work. 

The  Sandvik  steel  conveyor  belt  was  not  originally 
manufactured  for  this  purpose,  but  the  application 
as  a  belt  was  found  for  the  exceptionally  long,  wide, 
straight  and  smooth  steel  strips  that  the  rolling  mill 
was  capable  of  producing.  After  patient  experiment- 
ing covering  a  period  of  years,  the  methods  of  rolling, 
liardening  and  tempering  were  perfected  and  the  pro- 
duct accordingly  improved  to  meet  its  particular  re- 
i|uirements  before  it  was  finally  placed  on  the  Euro- 
pean market  thirteen  years  ago. 

Great  Strength  and  Long  Life 

The  many  attempts  made  to  utilize  steel  in  some 
lihape  or  other,  to  improve  the  ordinary  conveyor  belts, 
find,  further,  the  successful  application  of  the  Sand- 
vik belt  in  almost  every  phase  of  the  industry,  should 
evidence  the  fact  that  present  belts  need  improve- 
ment. They  can  be  supplanted  by  something  better, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  steel  belt  in  most 
cases  more  satisfactorily  meets  the  requirements  of  a 
conveyor  belt.  It  is  self-evident  that  no  other  conveyor 
belt  material  can  have  the  same  high  wear  resisting 
qualities  as  the  steel  belt. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  piece  of  steel  subjected 
repeatedlj-  to  stresses  far  below  the  ultimate  strength 
will  break,  due  to  the  destruction  of  its  molecular 
structure,  crystallization  or  "fatigue."  For  the 
ordinary  grade  of  steel  used  in  machine  building  the 
maximum  bending  stresses  allowed  are  limited  to  about 
12,000  pounds  per  square  inch — for  high  grade  alloyed 
steels  stresses  allowed  may  run  considerably  higher. 

The  Sandvik  steel  belt  is  subjected  to  a  stress  of 
28,000  to  30,000  pounds  per  square  inch  when  run- 
ning over  a  standard  pulley  40  inches  in  diameter.  We 
might  mention  incidentally  that  in  the  standard  prac- 
tice of  steel  belt  design  the  width  of  pulley  face  is 
three-quarters  of  the  width  of  the  belt,  crowned  in 
the  usual  way,  but  made  flat  in  the  center  one-third 
of  the  width  of  the  pulley  face.  In  addition  to  the 
aforementioned  stresses  it  has  to  take  the  initial  ten- 
sion and  the  pull  required,  which,  however,  in  con- 
trast to  other  belts,  are  nominal  for  all  ordinary  in- 
stallations compared  to  the  bending  stresses.  The 
latter  are  determined  by  the  proportion  between  the 
thickness  of  the  belt  and  the  diameter  of  the  pulley. 
For  practical  reasons  a  high  carbon  steel  strip  of 
certain  width  cannot  be  rolled  to  more  than  a  certain 
thickness,  hence  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  standard 
diameter  for  pulleys,  specific  rules  for  the  location  of 
idlers,  especially  when  the  belt  is  to  be  caught  up. 
etc. 

High-grade   Materials   Used 

The  Sandvik  belt  is  made  of  the  very  best  Swedish 
charcoal  steel,  cold  rolled,  hardened  and  tempered — 
hence  it  possesses  a  hard,  smooth  and  dense  surface, 
making  it  highly  resistant  to  rust,  as  well  as  chemical 
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aetion,  eviclenced  by  hundreds  of  sueeessfiil  install 
ations  in  the  chemical  field  conveying;  wet  and  hoi 
material,  and  running  in  the  open  air  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  rain,  snow  and  sunshine,  and  under  ex- 
treme changes  of  temperature.  The  steel  belt  does 
not  deteriorate  when  idle  —  the  smooth  surface  facili- 
tates an  unexcelled  cleanliness  —  to  be  obtained  by  the 
Nimplest  nu*ans;  finally,  the  fact  that  stresses  due  to 
initial  tension  and  pull  are  nominal  compared  to  bend- 
ing stres.ses  accounts  for  the  possibility  of  making  con- 
veyors perforated  without  influencing  appreciably 
the  life  of  the  belt,  since  the  ])erforating  has  no  in- 
fluence on  the  bending  stresses,  the  lattei-  lieing  ex- 
clusively determined  by  the  proportion  b.^tweeu  the 
belt  and  the  diameter  of  tin-  i)idley. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  rolled  in  widths  up  to  IG 
inches,  one-piece  lengths  up  to  3.')0  feet,  and  thicknesses 
up  to  .04  inch.  The  longitudinal  edges  are  rounded 
and  smooth.  The  flexibility  of  the  material  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  the  coil  of  300  feet  of  16 
inch  belt  is  sent  out  packed  in  a  case  2  feet  square  by 
1  foot,  ti  inches  deep,  weighing  approximately  2  pounds 
per  foot  run. 

Characteristics  of  Steel  Belt 

The  Sandvik  conveyor  is  designed  in  two  ways, 
either  with  the  conveying  strand  sliding  on  a  wooden 
support,  sometimes  fitted  with  skirting  boards,  trough- 
like, the  return  strand  being  supported  on  idlers,  or 
else  both  strands  of  the  band  are  carried  on  rollers  in 
the  usual  fashion.  The  sliding  type,  with  or  without 
skirting  boards,  is  extensively  used  for  conveying  non- 
abrasive  material.  Next  to  no  wear  is  caused  in  this 
type,  even  for  conveyors  of  eonsideralde  length,  as  the 
surface  of  the  runners  soon  acquires  a  ]iolish  that 
the  friction  and  consequently  the  power  consumption 
is  almost  negligible. 

As  compared  with  flat  rubber  belts  of  the  same 
width,  the  .steel  belt  possesses  greater  transverse 
rigidity  and  therefore  a  higher  capacity,  as  the  edges, 
even  with  a  one-sided  load,  do  not  yield  in  a  down- 
ward direction.  Thi-:  allows  a  relatively  broader  part 
of  the  belt  to  be  used  for  carrying  the  load.  These 
attributes  are  obvious  and  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
steel  belt  is  less  flexible  than  the  textile  fabric. 

The  speed  at  which  the  steel  belt  should  be  run  de- 
pends (m  the  length  of  conveyor  —  ordinarily  it  varies 
between  135  and  300  feet  per  minute  —  aiul  capacity 
is  thereby  determined.  The  average  speed,  however, 
for  the  average  length  conveyor  is  about  200  feet  iier 
minute. 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to 
signing  of  feeding  hoppers  to  ensui 
load  per  foot  of  belt. 

The  .joint  is  an  ordinary  riveted  Jiip  joint  with  shoil 
overlaji.  and  can  be  made  comi)lete  in  less  than  an 
hour.  Countersunk  rivets  are  used.  For  punching 
the  holes  a  special  tool  is  supplied,  which  makes  the 
jointed  work  extremely  simple.  It  has  been  found, 
after  extensive  experiments  with  many  different  kinds 
of  joints,  that  the  one  herein  mentioned  is  }>y  far  the 
simplest,  most  efficient  and  economical. 

The  Belt  in  Use 
In  many  eases  existing  structuic  can  i)e  easily 
adapted  to  accommodate  steel  belts,  and  under  favoi-- 
able  conditions  existing  and  pulleys  and  idlers  can. 
with  a  little  modification,  be  kept  in  u.se  also.  Erection 
is  comparatively  simple  and  fidl  instructions  are  .sup- 
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plied.  Most  customers  undertake  the  erection  them- 
selves, merely  having  an  experienced  erector  sent  along 
by  the  manufacturer  to  generally  inspect  after  com- 
pletion, mount  the  belt,  make  the  first  joint,  and  start 
up. 

A  special  featuic  is  the  remarkable  ease  and  sim- ' 
plieity  wilii  which  material  can  be  discharged  at  any 
desired  ])oint  along  the  conveyor  without  the  use  of 
cumbersome  and  expensive  trippers.  The  belt  does 
not  stretch  and  the  tension  devices  are  therefore  very 
simple,  as  they  only  have  to  take  up  trifling  varia- 
tions in  length,  caused  by  changes  of  temperature. 

Unlike  other  conveyors,  the  drive  can  be  arranged 
either  at  the  head  or  tail  ends  to  suit  the  local  c(ui- 
ditions  or  jnirchasor,  and  is  equally  efficient  at  either 
end.  When  required,  both  strands  can  be  used  simul- 
taneously for  eonvej'ing  in  opposite  directions  and 
under  suitable  conditions  the  conveyor  can  be  made 
revei'sible. 

Inclines  vary  somewhat  with  the  nutterial  being 
handled.  In  a  general  way,  a  figure  of  1  to  4  is  the 
limit  for  a  smooth  belt  which  has  to  be  scraped  off  for 
unloading,  but  if  terminal  unloading  only  is  to  be  used, 
slats  can  be  affixed  to  the  belt  at  intervals  and  the 
incline  increased  to  about  1  in  2.75. 

It  has  frequently  happened  that  when  elevators 
have  been  favored  for  a  lay-out  on  account  of  the  in- 
cline, a  conveyor  lay-out  has  satisfactorily  solved  the 
problem  at  lower  cost  and  at  much  greater  reliability 
and  freedom  from  a  large  number  of  moving  and  wear- 
ing pai"ts. 

The  steel  belt  conveyor  is  not  a  "cure-all,"  but  is 
claimed  to  be  simpler  and  more  diirable  than  the  al- 
ready simjjle  band  conveyor,  to  offer  stronger  mate- 
rial, and  avoid  the  large  number  of  working  parts  of 
drag  link  and  gravity  bucket  conveyors,  and  to  be 
competitive  in  price. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  introduction  of  the  steel  belt 
has  widened  the  field  (?f  application  of  the  belt  con- 
veyor, which  ju-eviously  had  not  been  suited  for  convey- 
ing hot  and  sticky  materials  when  only  the  textile  and 
rubber  belts  were  available,  and  it  should  be  welcomed 
by  the  engineer  interested  in  the  handling  of  mate- 
rials, as  the  steel  belt  is  the  ideal  .system  of  conveying. 
Such  sticky  material  as  sugar,  for  instance,  can  be 
cleanly  and  efficiently  scraped  off.  Sharp  edged 
cutting  materials,  such  as  glass,  can  also  be  trans- 
ported on  this  belt.  Finally,  material  which  on  ac- 
coimt  of  its  high  temperature,  cannot  be  economically 
handled  on  belts  of  rubber  or  balata,  can  be  handled 
on  the  steel  belt. 


WHAT    IS    YOUR    LIFE    WORTH? 

If  you  arc  a  salaried  man,  j-ou  are  earning,  by  the 
exercise  of  your  brain  or  muscle,  say  $3,000  a  year, 
at  least  one-half  of  which  you  emi)loy  in  the  support 
of  your  family.  Then  the  money  producing  value  of 
y(uir  life  to  your  family  is  worth  .$30,000.  since  a  policy 
of  .$30,000.  when  realized,  will  yield  a  sum  which  if 
invested  at  five  per  cent,  would  give  your  family  $1,500 
income  a  year.  Is  youi'  life  insured  foi-  aiutliing  like 
its  full  value? 


Happiness  is   a   perfume   that  you   cannot   pour  on 
others  without  getting  a  few  drops  on  yourself. 
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la  a  uDiitribution  to  tHie  review  seetion  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  for  Septeiiilx-r  30 
1922,  K«x  Furness  describes  the  properties  of  sodium 
silicate  (waterglass)  as  an  adiiesive.  He  says  that 
commercial  sodium  silicate  possesses  all  the  essential 
properties  of  an  efficient  adlicsive,  viz.  (1)  ease,  suit- 
ability, flexibility,  and  general  efficiency  of  appli- 
cation to  the  materials  to  be  united;  and  (2)  jiower 
of  "setting"  in  a  suitable  manner  and  time  with  the 
formation  of  a  bond  of  desired  strength. 

(1)  The  physical  iiharacteristics  of  a  sodium  silicate 
solution  can  be  predetermined  by  the  manufacturer 
so  that  it  will  penetrate  into  the  surface  pores  or  irreg- 
ularities, whether  these  be  of  large  or  microscopic 
dimensions,  of  the  materials  to  be  united,  without  sat- 
urating or  passing  through  such  materials;  in  other 
words,  its  viscosity  can  be  so  adju.sted  that  it  is  neither 
too  thick  nor  too  tliin  for  a  required  purpose.  The 
surface  phenomena  exhibited  between  silicate  solutions 
and  the  varioiis  materials  which  may  be  united  with 
its  aid  are  not  well  understood,  nor  is  the  reason  why 
a  bond  is  formed  at  all  (this  applies  to  adhesives  in 
general,  since  the  precise  physical  or  chemical  property 
upon  which  adhesion  depends  is  not  definitely 
known)  ;  it  must,  therefore,  suffice  to  state  in  this 
place  that  silicate  solutions  will  "wet"  the  surfaces 
of  such  sijbstances  as  paper  and  paper  products,  wood 
and  abrasive  materials. 

(2)  The  setting  of  a  silicate  adhesive  may  result 
from  cooling,  or  from  the  evaporation  or  absorption 
of  water,  or  from  all  these  causes  combined.  A 
smaller  abstraction  of  water  is  needed  from  concen- 
trated silicate  solutions  than  from  many  animal  and 
vegetable  glues,  so  that  the  speed  of  setting  can  be 
greatly  increased,  and  with  it  the  speed  of  the  par- 
ticular machine  upon  which  the  work  is  being  effected. 
The  bond  is  permanent  and  is  not  disturbed  by  warmth 
as  in  the  case  of  certain  adhesives.  The  bond  strength 
is  perhaps  not  so  high  as  that  of  animal  glue,  but  it  is 
superior  to  that  of  most  other  adhesives,  and,  what  is 
far  more  important,  the  minimum  bond  is  greater 
than  the  tearing  strength  of  the  materials  with  which 
it  is  used. 

Advantages  of  Silicate  Adhesives 

Silicate  adhesives  may  be  prepared  with  any  desired 
viscosity  and  setting  time,  and  their  composition  can 
be  varied  to  enable  articles  made  with  their  aid  to 
withstand  any  particular  conditions  of  temperature 
and  humidity.  These  adhesives  do  not  putrefy  or  de- 
cay, they  are  immune  from  any  form  of  bacterial  ac- 
tivity, and  they  repel  vermin.  They  are  fireproof,  and 
although  not  absolutely  resistant  to  water  the  materials 
manufactured  with  their  aid  are  damp-proof.  The 
fact  that  they  are  odorless  is  of  especial  importance  in 
the  manufacture  of  built-up  paper-board  and  corru- 
gated containers  for  food  products. 

Again,  silicate  adhesives  are  cheap,  both  relatively 
as  to  the  quantity  required  for  uniting  materials  and 


absolutely.  These  facts,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  important  point  that  they  are  perhaps  the  easiest 
to  use,  as  they  do  not  require  the  application  of  heat, 
and  may  thus  be  kept  ready  for  immediate  use,  must 
be  regarded  as  constituting  very  substantial  claims. 

Let  us  compare  briefly  some  of  the  above-mentioned 
properties  of  silicate  adhesives  with  those  of  animal 
and  vegetable  products.  Animal  glue,  for  instance,  is 
liable  to  deteriorate  if  not  kept  dry.  Its  solutions 
must  contain  disinfectants  in  order  to  prevent  mould 
growth,  and  they  are  by  no  moans  odorless.  Batches 
of  glue  solution  mu.st  be  freshly  made  at  frequent  in- 
tervals; and  this  adhesive  is  much  more  troblesome 
to  apply  than  silicate  adhesives,  which  are  almost  al- 
ways applied  cold  and  in  the  state  in  which  they  are 
received  from  the  manufacturers.  The  organic  con- 
stitution of  glue  and  other  popular  adhesives  renders 
them  combustible,  putre.scible,  and  attractive  to 
vermin.  '   "5"i 

Casein  adhesives  are  troublesome  in  use  as  com- 
pared with  the  always  available  silicate  solution,  and 
in  addition  casein  glues  must  be  used  very  soon  after 
the  solution  has  been  made.  Even  the  patented  and 
special  types  have  a  hardening  period  of  a  few  hours 
only,  and  casein  glues  in  general,  like  animal  or  gela- 
tin glues,  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  afford  constant  and 
uniformly  reproducible  batches.  Many  influences 
have  been  traced  which  affect  casein  and  render  such 
irregularity  inevitable.  Silicate  adhesives  of  a  speci- 
fied quality  and  composition  can  always  be  relied  upon 
to  give  constant  results,  provided  temperature,  hu- 
midity of  the  workroom,  and  other  variable  factors 
are  controlled.  Starch  and  dextrin  adhesives  ar.e  rela- 
tively weak  in  bonding  strength,  and  in  .spite  of  the 
numerous  special  and  patented  "modified"  starch  ad- 
hesives, they  are  troublesome  to  prepare  for  use. 

Sodium  Silicate  Solutions 

The  large  variety  of  silicate  solutions  has  rendered 
possible  their  use  in  many  manufactures.  Thus,  the 
built-up  paper-board  industry  finds  no  better  adhesive; 
the  facing  or  lining  of  corrugated  paper  or  board,  the 
production  of  multi-ply  veneer,  the  manufacture  of 
"mandrel"  paper  articles  for  food  containers,  etc.,  the 
employment  of  silicate  as  a  sealing  agent  for  packages, 
cartons,  etc.,  the  binding  of  artificial  or  natural  abra- 
sives in  the  making  of  abrasive  wheels,  and  so  forth, 
may  be  cited  as  examples  of  the  use  of  silicate  ad- 
hesives. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  one  definite  adhesive  solution 
cannot  serve  for  more  than  a  limited  number  of  pur- 
poses. The  great  merit  of  silicate  is  that  it  can  be 
made  into  a  large  number  of  solutions  of  varying 
viscosity,  stickiness,  etc.,  and  the  composition  of  the 
"silicate"  itself  (the  word  "silicate"  covers  a  wide 
field  in  commerce)  can  be  modified  so  as  to  confer 
almost  any  desired  physical  state  upon  its  solu- 
tions. To  gain  an  insight  into  the  basis  of  this  wide 
range  of  proporties,  some  account  must  be  given  of 
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the  variations  possible  in  the  constitution  of  silicate 
glass  itself,  and  of  the  inter-relations  of  its  solutions. 

Sodium  Silicate  and  its  Colloidal  Solutions 

Althougli  the  clieniical  compound  of  Na.SiO  Aq. 
can  be  isolated  as  a  crystalline  solid,  it  has  little  or  no 
interest  in  the  nianufaoturer  or  user  of  sodium  sili- 
cate, since  in  solution  it  possesses  none  of  those  physi- 
cal properties  upon  which  most  of  the  api)lications  of 
"silicate"  depend.  The  sodium  silicate  of  commerce 
may  be  said,  broadly,  to  consist  of  a  colloidal  solution 
of  silica  in  Xa,0,Sia  or  Na,0,2SiO:  (or  both),  Al- 
thougli  not  extensively  ai)plied  in  industry,  the  yellow 
and  green  silicate  "glasses"  are  well-known  to  the 
clicmist — the  colors  being  due  to  iron  compounds  in 
the  ferric  and  ferrous  state  respectively.  The  ordi- 
nary "water  glass"  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  these 
"glasses"  by  dissolving  them  in  water,  allowing  the 
aluminous  and  ferrous  impurities  to  settle  out,  and 
evaporating  the  solution. 

The  ratio  of  sodium  oxide  to  silica  in  commercial 
silicate  solutions  is  usually  calculated  from  percentage 
compositions,  and  is  not  expressed  molecularly ;  it 
varices  from  about  1  :  1.5  to  1  :  4.  Many  changes 
occur  as  the  proportion  of  alkali  increases;  the  total 
possible  solid  content  increases  greatly,  the  solution 
becomes  heavier,  and  the  viscosity  at  a  given  specific 
gravity  diminishes.  To  take  the  ease  of  two  silicate 
solutions  in  which  the  ratios  are  approximately  1  :  1.5 
and  1  : 4,  respectively.  At  a  constant  gravity,  say 
about  70°  Tw.,  the  moi-e  alkaline  silicate  is  a  thin 
liquid,  easily  poured,  whilst  the  product  high  in  silica 
is  jelly-like  and  stiff.  Conversely,  to  obtain  both  silica 
solutions  in  an  approximately  similar  state  of  viscosity, 
the  alkaline  product  must  be  concentrated  to  almost 
twice  the  above  gravity. 

At  this  commercial  limiting  concentration,  there  are 
differences  in  the  physical  properties  of  the  two  types 
of  silicate  solutions.  The  product  high  in  silica  is 
jelly-like,  and  can  be  moulded  to  some  extent,  but  tho 
highly  alkaline  silicate  is  a  viscous  and  sticky  liquid, 
Avhich  can  be  drawn  into  threads,  and  which  easily 
absorbs  water  from  the  atmosphere,  so  that  it  "dries" 
badly  in  use. 

Between  these  two  chosen  extremes  of  alkali-silica 
ratio  lie  the  silicates  of  commerce,  and  it  will  be  ap- 
preciated that  all  grades  of  viscosity,  .stickiness.setting 
time — dependent  upon  ease  of  "drying" — and  total 
content  of  solids  can  be  produced  by  altering  the 
alkali-silica  ratio,  and  working  the  gravity  in  cor- 
relation. 

The  facts  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  (1)  "When 
the  .specific  gravity  of  the  solution  is  kept  constant, 
the  viscosity  and  alkali  content  vary  inversely;  (2)  if 
the  viscosity  be  kept  constant,  the  gravity  and  alka- 
linity vary  directly. 

Examples  of  solutions  from  large  shipments  may  be 
quoted  to  illustrate  this  point : — 

Gravity  (°Tw.).  Ratio  Na.OrSiO,  Viscosity  (at  20"  C). 

(1)  85  ..     1    :  3.26       ..       21.9  C.G.S.  units, 

(2)  87.7       . .     1    :  3.16       . .       10.8  C.G.S.  units. 

(1)  71.6       ..     1    :  3.53  3.1  C.G.S.  units. 

(2)  71.96     .  .      1    :  3.48        .  .  1.7  C.G.S.  units. 

Although  the  gravity  is  not  quite  constant  in  either 
of  the  two  cases  shown,  it  increases  from  (1)  to  (2) 


and  should  therefore,  of  itself,  tend  to  inrrrasc  the 
viscosity.  Limits  are,  however,  set  to  the  indiscrimi- 
nate extension  of  these  variations.  Thus,  if  the  alka- 
linity of  the  solution  be  too  high,  a  very  slow-drying 
water  absorbent  silicate  results;  and  there  are  other 
objections  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

Broadly  si)eaking,  the  viscosity  and  stickiness  of  a 
silicate  solution  can  be  arranged  by  the  jiroducer  so 
that  it  will  fulfil  all  requirements  from  an  adhesive 
standpoint  and  possess  no  disadvaiitaireous  qualities. 

The  Alkalinity  of  Silicate 

Such  an  alkalinity  as  is  rei)rescnted  by  a  1  :  1.5 
ratio  would  lead  to  discoloration  of  the  paper  or 
wood  products  with  which  silicate  is  chiefly  used  as  an 
adhesive.  Many  paper-hoard  articles,  t  .  ;/.,  fodd  con- 
tainers, are  covered  with  a  facing  paper  or  label 
printed  in  colors.  Now  many  colors  are  affected  by 
alkali  and  labels  printed  in  such  dyes  or  inks  become 
discolored  after  long  contact  with  a  jiaekage  of  which 
the  material  has  hccn  liuilt  uj)  with  the  aid  of  silicate 
adhesives  of  high  alkali  content.  Paper  tubes,  made 
from  mechanical  woodpulp  stock  ai'e  "stuck"  in  the 
course  of  making  by  means  of  silicate,  and  if  this  is 
too  alkaline,  a  yellow  color  develojis  at  the  overla]). 
Further  discussion  of  the  effects  of  all<ali  in  highly 
alkaline  silicate  solutions  is  unnecessary,  as  it  has  been 
stated  that  the  chief  use  of  silicate  as  an  adhesive  is 
for  paper  and  wood  products,  which  are  readily  sus- 
ceptible to  alkali  attack.  It  should,  however,  be 
pointed  out  that  other  factors  influence  staining,  and 
that  a  thin  "neutral"  silicate  will  stain  a  white  board 
more  than  a  thick  highly  alkaline  product,  facility  of 
surface  absorption  and  penetration  having  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

No  one  realizes  the  significance  of  alkali  content 
more  than  the  manufacturer  of  silicate,  for  this  rea- 
son silicates  are  not  made  with  a  high  alkali  content, 
and  if  the  u.ser  will  employ  the  adhesive  as  sparingly 
as  possible — which  is  not  difficult,  as  silicate  spreads 
easily — no  staining  need  be  feared. 

Labels  printed  in  alkali-destructible  cnlor.s  have  beep 
successfully  pasted  on  to  containers  with  the  aid  of 
silicate  of  low  alkali  content,  the  labels  being  reason- 
ably thick  and  not  spread  too  ihickly  with  the  adhe- 
sive. In  general,  however,  dyes  affected  by  alkali 
should  not  be  used  in  labels  or  colored  outside  wrap- 
jiings  which  arc  to  be  affixed  by  means  of  silicate. 

Excessive  alkali  in  a  silicate  adhesive  tends  to  make 
the  material  with  which  it  is  used  somewhat  hygro- 
scoiiic.  and  to  render  it  very  "slow"  on  the  machine. 
r.  r/.,  in  paper-board  manufcture.  An  alkaline  silicate 
can  l)e  made  sticky  enough  to  cause  edges  to  adhere 
after  a  short  contact.  Hence  a  balance  must  be  struck 
between  the  various  desirable  qualities;  in  this  way 
only  can  an  article  be  produced  which  is  sufficietly 
viscous  and  sticky,  which  has  a  convenient  drying 
and  setting  rate,  and  whose  alkali  content  is  as  low  as 
is  consistent  with  the  realization  of  the  other  essentials. 

Applications  of  Silicate  Adhesives 

Built-uiJ  paix'r-board.  box-board,  cinntainer-board 
and  the  like  are  made  by  uniting  several  sheets  of 
paper-stock,  not  in  themselves  thick  or  strong  enough 
for  use  in  making  packages,  food  containers,  etc.  A 
four-ply  board  is  a  common  article  of  manufacture. 
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uiul  IS  mndf  by  uniting;  two  "iiiners"  of  cbeup  me- 
ohaiiie'ttl  wiKidpulp  stock  or  t'liii)  stock,  with  two  "out- 
ers'' (if  a  siiital)lv  (rcsiii)  si/.c<l  tiiuiiila  or  juto  stock. 
'The  "imiiTs"  arc.  say,  liU  to  .'{()  ■"  points"  in  thickness. 
— u  point  represents  a  thousandth  of  an  inch- -wiiilst 
the  "outers"  ranj^e  fioiu  4  to  S  "points"  in  thickness. 
Silicate  is  upplieil  liy  siiitahle  sprcadinjj  rollers  to  the 
"inncrs"  only,  the  niachine  jiositions  the  "outers," 
and  the  potential  hoard  passes  to  i)ressurc  rollers, 
where  the  union  is  completed.  A  good  adhesive  has 
dried  at  this  sta^'e,  so  that  tiu;  completed  hoard  can 
l)ass  on  immediately  to  the  cutters  and  trimmers.  The 
etlfies  of  tlie  l)oard  do  not  become  loose,  and  the  loss 
by  cutting  and  trimminj;  is  only  a  few  per  cent,  even 
with  the  nuudiine  runnin^r  at,  say  100  ft.  per  minute. 
A  consumption  of  :!.')  to  40  lb.  of  silicate  per  1,000  s(). 
ft.  of  board  made  is  a  nornwd  usafje. 

Several  factors  infhu'nce  the  efficiency  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  of  these  temperature,  humidity  and  qualitj' 
of  stock  may  be  noted.  In  some  factories  the  tem- 
perature is  kept  uiiif(M-m  by  artificial  means.  It  is 
obviously  possible  to  use  heated  silicate  adhesive,  so 
that  after  application  to  the  stock,  the  union  takes 
place  both  by  cooling — the  silicate  becoming  more 
viscous — and  by  increased  evajioration  of  the  water. 
The  stock  should  absorb  the  silicate  as  uniformly  as 
possible,  for  if  the  "inners"  are  relatively  more  por- 
ous, it  will  be  necessary  to  overload  them  in  order  to 
leave  enough  adhesive  to  make  the  bond  with  the  un- 
eoated  "outers."' 

The  production  of  wall-lioard,  hook-bindings,  cloth- 
board  and  in  fact  all  kinds  of  built-up  products  made 
of  wood  or  paper  stock,  requires  no  elaborate  con- 
sideration, but  it  may  be  noted  that  mandrel-made  ar- 
ticles— spiral  or  lap  wound — are  produced  with  silicate 
adhesives.  The  making  of  cylinders  from  plane  sheets 
of  strong  board — the  cylinders  afterwards  being  cut 
into  suitable  sizes  for  food  container.s — presents  dif- 
ficulties which  can  be  overcome.  Thus,  the  "spring" 
of  the  board  demands  that  a  good  "hold"  at  the  over- 
lap be  quickly  attained,  otherwise  the  rate  of  manu- 
facture is  lowered.  The  alkali  content  of  the  adhesive 
must  be  watched,  so  that  staining  of  the  board  shall 
not  result,  and,  as  above  noted,  the  balance  is  struck 
between  the  various  essentials. 

Corrugated  or  crimped  pajier  or  board  is  often  made 
into  a  three-or  five-i^ly  product.  Thus,  the  latter  con- 
sists of  two  corrugated  sheets  with  a  central,  an  oiiter 
and  an  inner  liner  or  facing  of  suitable  |)aper.  This 
is  affixed  by  smearing  the  tips  of  the  ridges  with  sili- 
cate and  pressing  the  liners  u])on  them.  The  same 
qualities  in  the  adhesive  are  again  demanded,  and  the 
output  of  the  machines  is  regulated  by  the  speed  of 
drying,  the  completion  of  the  bond,  etc.  Silicates  with 
8.8  to  9.3  per  cent  of  sodium  oxide  and  28  to  29  per  cent 
of  silica  (76-81°  Tw.),  are  found  suitable  hut  a  com- 
pound with  as  much  as  11  per  cent  of  sodium  oxide 
has  been  tried;  such  silicates,  however,  are  not  as  yet 
in  general  use. 

The  adhesives  used  in  the  production  of  built-up 
wood-boards — yeneers — are  casein,  alkaline  starch 
glue,  etc.,  but  silicate  is  finding  increased  application. 
A  thinner  silicate  can  be  employed,  since  pressure  is 
applied  for  some  time  after  building  up  the  composite 
product,     A  silicate  of  about  55"    Tw.,   with    a   rela- 


tively low  alkali  content,  is  preferable.    "Fillers"  may 
be  added. 

As  a  final  cxam|)le,  the  bonding  of  natural  or  arti 
ficial  abrasives  for  the  manufacture  of  ahraHive  wheels 
may  be  indicated.  A  mixture  of  abrasive,  clay,  and 
silicate  is  moulded  and  subsequently  baked.  A  Htron<< 
bond  is  fornu'd,  po.ssibly  by  interacti(U)  between  the 
alkaline  silicate  and  the  aluminium  hydrosilieate  of 
the  clay.  ( )ecasioiuilly  there  is  interaction  between 
the  alkaline  silicate  and  silicon  carbide  abrasive 
employed,  but  the  addition  of  jiotassium  permanganate, 
wln(di  ri'aels  with  the  hydrogen  otherwise  evolved,  has 
been  claimed  to  prevent  imperfections  cau.sed  by  lib- 
erated f>-as.  Silicate  adhesive  is  largely  employed  in 
abrasive-whecd  manufacture,  but  dry  silicate  "glass" 
is  perhai)s  more  suitable  than  the  solution,  the  "glass" 
being  employed  in  the  dry  prc.cess  of  wheel  con- 
struction. 


TEN    YEARS    OF    THE    MELLON    INSTITUTE 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  is  in  receipt  of  the 
10th  Annual  Report  on  the  Indu.strial  Fellowship  of  the 
Mellon  Institute  of  ffndustrial  Research  which  has  been 
in  successful  and  increasing  operation  at  Pittsburg  for 
a  decade.  It  speaks  well  indeed  for  the  foresight  and 
the  organizing  ability  of  Dr.  Robert  Kennedy  Duncan 
that  the  work  he  started  lias  furnished  so  significant 
a  contribution  to  the  research  work  and  the  industrial 
improvement  of  the  past  ten  years.  Dr.  Duncan  had 
already  formulated  and  jnit  in  preliminary  operation 
the  industrial  fellowship  .system  as  far  back  as  1906  but 
It  was  not  until  March  1913  that  Andrew  William  Mel- 
lon, now  secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  Richard  Beatty  Mellon  established  the  Institute  on 
a  permanent  basis  and  it  has  flourished  ever  since.  Out- 
side of  the  distinct  and  -unquestioned  contributions  that 
this  Institute  and  its  work  have  made  to  industrial  activ- 
ity m  the  United  States,  there  has  been  a  no  less  impor- 
tant contribution  to  industry  in  the  form  of  successful 
and  friendly  co-operation  in  the  attaj?king  and  .solving  of 
mutual  problems.  The  idea  of  competitors  in  anv  field 
getting  together  for  co-operative  work  of  this  kiAd  was 
quite  new  when  Dr.  Duncan  established  the  Institute 
but  It  has  now  become  quite  a  common  feature  of  indus- 
trial life  on  this  continent,  although  earlier  examples 
can  be  found  in  the  experience  of  British  industries 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  Canadian  University  is 
represented  among  the  holders  of  industrial  fellowships 
at  the  Mellon  Institute  and  that  several  of  the  problems 
being  studied  have  to  do  with  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry. ^ 


BUSINESS    HOLDING    UP 

Mr.  James  W.  Sewall  of  Old  Town,  Maine  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  who.se  business  of  timber  cruising,  map- 
ping, and  land  appraisal  usually  reflects  the  condition 
of  the  lumber  and  pulpwood  trade,  reports  the  highest 
activity  in  his  work  since  1917. 

From  his  northern  office  Mr.  Sewall  has  crews  at 
work,  not  only  in  Maine,  but  in  Vermont,  Ontario  Que- 
bec and  Nova  Scotia.  His  organization  has  looked  over 
about  a  mdlion  and  a  half  acres  so  far  this  vear,  and 
new  work  is  coming  in  every  week,  with  no  present  signs 
of  any  let  up.  Mr.  Sewall  feels  that  this  augurs  well 
for  at  least  the  immediate  future. 
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NEWSPRINT  PRODUCTION  IN  MAY 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  reports 
that  Canadian  and  United  States  newsprint  mills  made 
new  high  records  for  production  in  May,  the  production 
in  Canada  being  1 12, 135  tons,  compared  with  a  previous 
high  figure  of  106,361  tons  in  March,  1923,  and  the 
United  States  production  being  138,868  tons,  compared 
with  the  previous  record  of  133,236  tons  in  August, 
1922. 
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Total  i)roduction  for  the  month  was  251,003  tons, 
compared  with  217,461  tons  in  April,  and  with  224,452 
tons  in  May  1922. 

For  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  production 
figures  were  as  follows :  — 


Total 

5M'ths. 

Canada. 

U.S.A. 

Tons. 

1923 

510,970 

626,944 

1,137,914 

1922 

423,918 

562,912 

986,830 

1921 

319,273 

528,678 

847,951 

1920 

367,934 

629,244 

997,178 

Canadian  production  for  the  first  five  months  of  the 
current  year  was  20  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1922,  and  39  per  cent  greater  than 
in  1920. 

United  States  production  was  11  per  cent  greater 
than  in  1922,  but  was  a  little  less  than  in  1920,  the  pre- 
vious "peak"  year. 

The  monthly  average  production  of  Canadian  Mills 
up  to  the  end  of  May,  1923,  was  102,194  tons,  against 
a  monthly  average  of  84,784  tons  for  the  corresponding 
five  months  of  1922. 


Department  of  Forest  (Chemistry,  is  to  be  a  fundamental 
one  —  and  he  is  to  receive  $1,200.00  during  the  year  of 
his  candidacy. 

Mr.  Burton  L.  Kassing,  105  Grove  Place,  Utica.  N.Y., 
member  of  the  graduating  class,  has  been  designated 
by  the  comi)any  and  the  college  as  the  recipient  of  this 
signal  honor. 

This  is  the  second  grant  received  by  the  College 
during  the  last  month.  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  Pres- 
ident of  the  American  Tree  Association  and  publisher 
nf  the  Nature  Magazine,  established  the  Charles  La- 
throp Pack  Foundation  which  consists  of  a  $1,000  bond 
i)earing  interest  at  five  per  cent,  the  proceeds  being 
given  each  year  to  the  student  who  submits  the  best 
thesis  on  the  interpretation  of  forest  policies  to  the 
))ublic  or  from  the  public  viewpoint — the  i)rincipal  idea 
being  to  bring  the  message  of  forestry  and  the  necessity 
for  scientific  forestry  in  this  country  before  the  people. 


HAMMERMILL  PAPER  CO.  ESTABLISHES 
FELLOWSHIP  AT  N.Y.  FORESTRY  COLLEGE 

The  Hammermill  Paper  Co.,  through  their  Chemical 
Director  Dr.  Bjarne  Johnsen,  have  offered  to  the 
trustees  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  a 
fellowship  for  the  coming  year  (September  1923-1924) 
to  be  known  as  the  "Hammermill  Fellowship  in  Pulp 
and  Paper  Manufacturing." 

The  fellowship  requires  that  the  recipient  be  a 
graduate  student  at  the  College  (  his  work  leading  to 
the  degree  of  M.S.).  His  major  problem,  which  is  to 
be  chosen  jointly  by  the  Hammermill  Company  and  the 


THE   FOREMAN'S   DUTIES 

The  choice  of  a  foreman  is  extremely  important  be- 
cause of  the  immense  power  of  that  officer  to  affect 
the  affairs  of  the  works  for  better  for  worse.  Although 
the  post  is  not  one  of  very  high  rank  it  joins  up  the 
activities  of  the  two  great  branches  of  a  factory ;  the 
devising  and  directing,  and  the  actual  producing.  It 
is  on  the  effective  co-operation  of  these  two  functions 
that  success  depends  and,  consequently,  the  position 
of  the  foreman  is  a  much  more  important  one  than 
ai)pears  to  be  generally  admitted.  If  the  foreman 
chosen  is  a  strongly  practical  man  and  a  good  disciplin- 
arian that  is  all  to  the  good,  but  if  he  is  of  such  a 
temperament  that  he  opposes  all  innovations  he  will  not 
be  a  success  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  management. 
Yet  this  is,  too  fre(|uently,  what  ha])pens.  The  op- 
position of  the  foreman  to  the  new  ideas  originating 
from  "above"  is  seldom  open  but,  nevertheless,  it 
exists.  The  men  soon  discover  this  and  act  in  concert 
to  abet  their  foreman  in  resisting  innovations  against 
which  they,  too,  are  prejudiced.  The  foreman  may  be 
got  to  acquiesce  in  the  introduction  of  something  new, 
but  mere  acquiescence  is  of  comi)arativoly  little  use. 
What  is  required  is  intelligence  to  perceive  the  new 
conception  and  ability  to  introduce  it  into  the  depart- 
ment ;  for  in  all  such  matters  the  foreman  is  the  only 
effective  go-between  for  introducing  the  ideas  of  the 
management  to  the  men.  It  is  as  though  the  workmen 
spoke  one  language  and  the  management  another,  the 
foreman  being  the  necessary  interpreter. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  foreman  must  be  capable 
of  analyzing  two  different  types  of  expension  for,  not 
only  must  he  introduce  the  ideas  of  the  management  to 
the  shop,  but  he  must  interpret  the  objections  of  the 
shop  to  the  management.  In  many  cases  it  happens 
that  the  management  explains  a  proposal  to  the  fore- 
man :  the  foreman  knows  instinctively,  from  his  life- 
long connection  with  the  shop,  that  the  proposal  will 
not  work ;  yet  he  cannot  say  why,  and,  consequently, 
offers  a  kind  of  grudging  acceptance,  which  is  of  no 
use  either  to  himself  or  to  the  management.  What  is 
required  in  this  connection  is  a  more  analytical  type 
of  mind  in  the  foreman.  This,  however,  is  seldom 
found  in  connection  with  the  trade  knowledge  and 
powers  of  control  also  required  for  the  post.  ■ — 
Engineering  (London.) 


It  is  well  in  all  the  trials  of  life  to  hope  for  the  best, 
but  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst. 
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At  till-  plant  of  tin-  Ahitibi  INiwcr  iS:  I'apfr  C'oinpany, 
Liiaitcd,  Iroquois  l''all.s,  Ont.,  last  week  the  record  time 
of  1  hour  and  fifty  iiiiiiutes  for  putting  on  a  Fourdrinier 
wire,  which  was  n\adf  sonic  two  or  three  years  ago  on  No. 
3  machine,  was  broken  when  the  paper  on  No.  5  machine 
was  on  the  reel  just  1  hour  and  35  minutes  after  the 
stock  left  the  old  wire.  During  tliat  time  the  wire  was 
put  on,  cleaned,  started,  and  felts  washed,  and  the  paper 
taken  over  the  machine.  The  actual  putting  on  of  the 
wire  took  just  one  hour  and  ten  minutes,  the  remaining 
time  being  occupied  In  starting  up,  completing  the  washing 
of  felts  and  taking  the  paper  over.  The  wire  erew  was 
in  charge  of  Boss  Machine  Tender  Frank  Stoughton.  The 
crew  on  shift  were  Machine  Tender  Morns  and  Backtender 
Faler  who  were,  of  course,  assisted  by  a  regular  erew. 

The  tug  Reliance,  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Comijany,  which  foundered  in  Lake  Superior  last  December 
off  the  coast  of  Lizard  Island,  was  brought  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont.,  last  week  by  the  tug  Favorite  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Towing  and  Dredging  Company. 

E.  Newall,  head  of  the  Dominion  Envelope  and  Carton 
Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  has  returned  to  that  city  after 
a  business  trip  to  England.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Newall  was  successful  in  making  satisfactory  financial 
arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a  board  mill  in  the  To- 
ronto district  and  that  active  steps  towards  carrying  out 
the  enterprise  will  shortly  be  commenced. 

O.  H.  Moore,  general  manager  of  Hinde  &  Dauch,  pa- 
per board  manufacturers,  Toronto,  has  returned  from  an 
enjoyable  holiday  spent  in  the  Adirondacks  and  along  the 
Maine  Coast. 

David  Robertson,  general  manager  of  the  Canada  Box 
Board  Company,  Montreal,  called  on  the  paper  trade  in 
Toronto  last  week. 

E.  Pullan,  president  of  the  big  concern  bearing  his 
name  in  the  Toronto  rag  and  paper  stock  field,  has  gone  on 
a  pleasure  trip  by  motor  through  northeast  Michigan  and 
will  visit  Chicago  before  returning. 

A.  T.  Brown,  of  E.  Pullan,  waste  paper  dealer,  Toronto, 
and  Mrs.  Brown,  together  with  W.  B.  Christie,  of  Hinde 
&  Dauch,  and  Mrs.  Christie,  have  left  on  a  motor  trip 
tlirough  the  Adironacks. 

The  many  friends  in  the  paper  trade  of  H.  C.  Woods, 
manager  of  Warwick  Brothers  &  Rutter^  manufacturing 
stationers,  Toronto,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  he  is  very 
much  improved  in  health.  He  left^  in  June,  on  a  business 
trip  to  England  where  he  will  look  over  the  stationery  field 
for  new  ideas  in  that  line. 

Many  friends  in  the  Toronto  paper  trade  were  pleased 
last  week  to  greet  Mr.  Robson,  who  some  years  ago  was 
with  the  old  Buntin  Reid  Company,  but  who  now  is  repre- 
senting the  Edinboro  firm  of  Andrew  Whyte  &  Co.  Mr. 
Robson  has  been  in  Canada  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  interests 
of  his  firm  and  booked  some  orders  for  the  company's 
paper  lines. 

George  Wilson  of  Winnipeg,  President  of  the  Canadian 
Paper  Trade  Association,  was  a  business  visitor  in  Toronto 
last  week. 

Montreal  visitors  to  Toronto  during  the  week  were  J.  B. 


l.arkin,  manager  of  the  Federal  I'aper  Company:  11.  C. 
-McFarlane,  of  McFarlane,  Hon  &  Hodgson,  Limited:  T. 
liavill,  of  the  Havill  Paper  Company  and  T.  B.  Little  of 
T.  B.  Little  &  Co. 

"One  Hundred  Years  Ago"  is  the  title  of  a  folder  issued 
by  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Company,  Limited.  The 
first  page,  printed  in  tiiree  colors,  gives  a  view  of  Trinity 
Rock,  Saguenay  River  P.  Q.,  and  the  second  cuts  of  Wil- 
liam Price,  the  founders  of  Price  Bros.  Limited,  and  of 
John  Saxton,  founder  of  the  "Canton  Repository."  A 
reprint  of  the  first  edition  of  this  paper  is  enclosed  in 
the  folder.  A  brief  history  of  William  Price  in  relation 
to  the  development  of  the  lumber  resources  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  is  also  given.  Mr.  Price  commenced  op- 
erations on  the  St.  Maurice  River  and  the  South  shore 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  extended  his  activities  into  the 
north  by  way  of  the  Saguenay,  where  he  became  a  leader 
in  developing  the  forest  lands. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Typothetae  of  America  was 
held  in  Montreal  on  July  6,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
J.  R.  Henderson.  Master  printers  from  Montreal,  Ottawa 
Toronto  and  Hamilton  were  present.  The  meeting  dis- 
cussed the  sales  tax  and  the  best  method  of  estimating 
costs. 

By  decision  of  Hon.  Honore  Mercier,  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  the  forest  rangers'  school  which  was  created 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  will  open  on  the  11th 
of  September  next  at  the  Berthierville  Government  nursery 
under  the  direction  of   Henry  Roy,  forestry  engineer. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  form  experts  in  dealing  with 
forest  fires,  and  generally  with  forest  protection,  and  the 
school,  to  a  certain  extent,  will  be  preliminary  to  the  for- 
estry school  now  operated  under  the  auspices  of  Laval 
University  in  Quebec.  The  courses  will  be  given  in  French 
and  English  and  already  applications  have  been  received 
from  30  candidates  for  admission  to  the  school  showing  the 
interest  taken  by  forestry  men,  and  by  a  number  of  large 
lumber  firms,  which  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  service  of 
experts. 

Last  week  a  large  number  of  representatives  of  paper 
companies  visited  Montreal  and  attended  meetings  of  sec- 
tions of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  Five 
meetings  were  held — the  book  and  writing  section,  kraft 
service  bureau,  board  section,  coated  book  section,  with  a 
general  conference  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  visitors  included  Messrs.  H.  F.  E.  Kent,  Kinleith 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  St.  Catharines,  Ont;  R.  N.  Finlay, 
United  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Toronto;  H.  B.  Donovan, 
Canada  Paper  Company,  Limited,  Toronto;  I.  H.  Weldon, 
Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Toronto,  John  Martin, 
John  Martin  Paper  Company  Limited,  Winnipeg;  John 
F.  Taylor,  E.  B.  Eddy  Company  Limited,  Hull;  George 
Wilson,  Clark  Bros  &  Co.,  Limited,  Winnipeg;  K.  S.  Mac- 
lachan,  Lincoln  Mills,  Limited,  Merritton,  G.  C.  Winslow, 
Lincoln  Mills,  Limited,  Merritton;  T.  Dickinson,  Brown 
Bros.  Limited,  Toronto;  F.  H.  Gage,  Kinleith  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  St.  Catharines,  George  Pauline,  Ritchie  &  Ram- 
say Limited,  Toronto. 
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Mr.  I.  H.  Weldon  was  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  on  Julj  5,  by  the  book  and  writing 
section,  prior  to  leaving  for  England. 

Mr.  George  Pauline  lias  also  left  for  a  visit  to  the  Old 
Country. 

U.  S.  PAPEE  MEN  ON  CANADA'S  PULP  BAR. 

New  York — Commenting  upon  the  action  of  the  Cana- 
dian Houses  of  Parliament  limiting  pulp  exports  from 
Canada,  American  pulp  ;uid  jiaper  men  generally  are  dis- 
posed to  complain  that  tlic  immediate  effect  of  such  a  law 
will  be  to  boost  tile  price  of  American  paper  $10  a  ton. 
The  legislation  is  viewed  in  some  quarters  as  an  attempt 
to  give  Canadian  labor  the  wages  now  earned  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  by  making  the  Jiulp  into  finislied  paper.  That, 
it  is  said,  will  close  many  American  pajier  mills,  throwing 
thousands  of  mill  operatives  out  of  work.  Although  the 
pulpwood  exported  from  Canada  is  only  20  per  cent,  of 
the  United  States'  supply,  it  is  held  that  this  L'O  per  cent. 
is  the  controlling  factor  in  tlic  market,  and  its  elimination 
would  result  in  an  abrupt  skyrocketing  of  prices. 

While  formal  action  is  withheld  pending  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  embargo  legislation,  officials  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Board  are  understood  to  be  watching  the 
situation  with  particular  interest,  and  already  discussion 
is  centred  in  tiie  steps  wliicii  could  be  taken  to  bring  about 
a  nullification  of  the  step. 

Prospects  of  an  interchange  with  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, witii  the  possible  dcvcloiiment  of  tariff  retaliation  on 
her  imports  of  coal  and  otlicr  necessities  are  looked  for. 
.Such  steps  as  may  be  undertaken  by  the  United  States 
however,  will  be  lield  in  abeyance  until  the  new  Canadian 
legislation  becomes  a  definite  law  through  tlie  affixing  of 
tile  Governor-General's  signature,  but  it  is  the  confident 
belief  that  such  a  step  will  be  followed  almost  immediately 
by  a  protest  from  American  jiaper  manufacturers,  which 
will  be  given  formal  recognition  by  both  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Tariff  Board. 

The  embargo,  if  carried  out,  is  not  likely  to  affect  the 
International  Paper  Company  as  seriously  as  other  Ameri- 
can newsprint  mills,  due  to  its  extensive  woodland  holdings 
in  the  United  States.  Asked  wliat  the  International  would 
do  in  case  the  embargo  becomes  effective,  and  the  Cana- 
dian newsprint  mills  are  enabled  to  control  tlie  American 
market,  President  Pliilip  T.  Dodge  said,  "If  we  are  not 
allowed  to  do  business  profitably,  we  will  turn  to  other 
grades  of  paper  which  can  be  produced  at  a  profit,  and 
we  will  sell  current  from  our  water  power  developments." 

A  strong  telegram  has  been  sent  to  the  .Secretary  of 
State  by  Representative  Luther  W.  Mott,  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  urging  the  filing  of  a  protest  with  the  Canadian 
Government.  Mr.  Mott  pointed  out  in  his  wire  to  Secre- 
tary Huglies  tiiat,  should  the  proposed  embargo  become 
effective,  many  mills  in  Northern  New  York  which  now 
depend  almost  entirely  for  their  operation  upon  Cana- 
dian pulpwood  would  be  forced  to  close  and  thousands  of 
their  employes  thrown  out  of  work.  This  is  j)articularly 
true,  he  said,  since  pulpwood  from  Crown  lands  in  Canada 
has  been  prohibited  from  export  since  1910.  Congress- 
man Mott  told  Mr.  Hughes  tiiat  should  the  resolution  be 
passed  hostile  feeling  was  sure  to  result  on  tiiis  side  of 
the  border.  The  congressman  said  that  he  intended  to  take 
the  matter  up  with  the  United  States  Senator,  J.  W. 
Wadsworth. 


DEVELOPMENT  SCHEME  IN  LAKE  ST.  JOHN 
DISTRICT 

In  our  last  issue  we  printed  the  impressions  of  a 
visitor  to  the  Lake  St.  John.  P.  Q..  district,  where  the 
Quebec  Development  Company  is  carrying  out  a  vast 
development    scheme    which    will    have    an    important 


bearing  on  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  A  party  of 
those  interested  in  that  work  and  also  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  recently  inspected  the  work.  The  party 
consisted  of  Messrs.  J.  Leonard  Apedaile,  managing 
<iirector  of  Price  Brothers  &  Company.,  F.  R.  Thorne, 
manager  of  the  [laper  sales  dejiartnient  of  that  firm;  R. 
Crooker,  Canadian  Export  Paper  Company,  Limited; 
A.  L.  Dawe,  Canadian  Export  Paper  Company  Limited, 
and  C.  R.  Van  de  Carr,  Laurentide  Company,  Limited. 
Starting  from  Quebec  by  boat,  the  jiarty  was  met  at 
St.  Alphonse  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Mitchell,  in  charge  of  the 
operations  at  Kenogami,  and  Mr.  R.  Greig,  super- 
intendent of  Price  Brothers  paper  mills  at  Kenogami. 
The  party  motored  to  Chicoutimi,  where  the  members 
were  welcomed  by  ilr.  il.  R.  Kane,  ^Manager  of  the 
Woodlands  Department,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Flynn,  comp- 
troller at  Chicoutimi.  After  an  inspection  of  the  new 
power  dam  at  Chicoutimi,  the  party  continued  to  Jon- 
(|uiere,  where  it  was  joined  by  Mr.  Arthur  Price.  The 
Price  Bros,  mill  was  insiiected.  the  visitors  also  looking 
over  the  extension,  which  when  comjileted  will  nearly 
double  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  The  foundations  are 
practically  completed  and  the  moulds  for  the  concrete 
superstructure  well  advanced. 

From  Jonquiere  the  party  nuitnred  to  Lake  Keno- 
gami, and  witnessed  ])art  of  the  work  being  carried 
out  by  tlie  Provincial  Government  to  transform  the 
Lake  into  a  storage  basin.  At  St.  Joseph  D'Alma  the 
jiarty  was  joined  by  Mr.  Marshall  Ball,  superintendent 
of  the  Jonquiere  Paper  Mill.  The  journey  was  then 
made  to  the  .scene  of  the  power  development  at  the 
(irand  Discharge  of  the  Saguenay.  A  12  mile  line 
is  now  being  completed  from  Hebertville  on  the  C.N.R. 
which  will  permit  of  the  heavy  equipment  being  trans- 
ported. 

The  fork  of  the  Grand  and  Little  Discharges  of  the 
Saguena}'  form  the  Island  of  Alma  on  which  the  con- 
striction camp  is  situated  and  that  the  smaller  He 
.Maligne  is  formed  by  a  similar  forking  of  the  Grand 
Discharge  itself.  The  main  dam  for  the  development 
of  power  is  to  be  situated  on  the  larger  branch  of  this 
latter  fork,  just  above  its  confluence  with  tlie  lesser 
branch  and  a  secondary  dam  for  retention  jnirposes 
will  later  be  constructed  across  the  lesser  branch  at  the 
upper  end  of  He  jMaligne. 

The  rail  line  from  Hebertville  is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  operation  in  another  month  or  six  weeks,  but  the 
exact  time  depends  upon  the  completion  of  a  bridge 
across  the  lesser  branch  of  the  Grand  Discharge  on  the 
site  of  the  main  dam.  This  bridge  is  400  feet  in  length, 
with  double  track  width,  and  two  piers  and  as  many- 
abutments  of  concrete  construction  are  in  place,  ready 
for  the  steel  work  which  is  to  commence,  immediately. 
An  important  feature  of  the  rail  line  is  another  bridge 
across  the  Little  Discharge,  650  feet  long  and  having 
eight  spans.'  which  is  already  finished. 

In  order  to  jiermit  of  work  upon  the  main  dam,  the 
waters  of  the  larger  branch  of  the  Grand  Discharge 
have  been  placed  under  control  by  means  of  a  coffer- 
dam, the  largest  of  its  type  ever  built  with  the  result 
that  the  full  force  of  the  stream  has  been  diverted  for 
the  time  being  into  the  lesser  branch.  The  main  dam, 
in  which  will  be  situated  the  power  house,  will  rise 
more  than  100  feet  from  its  foundations  and  will  have 
the  effect  of  elevating  the  waters  of  Lake  St.  John 
some  23  feet  above  their  normal  level.  This  means,  that 
they  will  be  permanently  maintained  at  their  average 
spring-flood  level.  The  level  of  the  Saguenay  River  will 
however,  remain  undisturbed. 
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WHAT  MUST  I  DO  TO  MAKE  GOOD? 

SeviTiil  years  iit;(.  Ilir  Diicrlur  of  I'lililicalioiis  uf  ihe 
LaSalli'  Kxli'iisioii  I'liiversily,  of  Cliii-ago,  propouiiLled 
tlif  followiiit;  iiiu'slioii  of  Dean  Tlioiiuis  A.  Clark  of 
llif  I'liivcrsity  of   llliiuiis ; 
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and    use   helpful    ad 


\'ou   tell   iiim 


For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  never  have  heard 
of  Dean  I'lark  and  his  work.  I  lie  following  may  be  said 
about  him:  Thomas  A.  Clark  was  the  first  Dean  of 
Men  in  the  eountry,  and  he  has  been  working  with 
undergraduate  proldems  at  the  Cniversity  of  Illinois 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  liis  phenomenal  sueeess 
as  a  diseiplinary  offieer  has  been  due  to  his  clear-sighted 
knowledge  of  youthful  human  nature  and  to  his  reg- 
ular personal  eoutaet  with  thousands  of  students. 
Having  seen  generations  of  students  succeed  or  fail, 
he  knows  perhaps  better  than  any  other  man  in  the 
coiuitry  the  elements  that  contribute  to  success  or 
failure  in  college.  The  same  elements  may  be  applied 
to  almost  any  young  man,  whether  he  is  a  college  stu- 
dent or  one  of  the  less  fortunate,  just  starting  out  on 
Life's  broad  highway. 

The  article  printed  below  is  Mr.  Clark's  answer  to 
the  question  asked  him  —  "What  must  I  do  to  make 
good?"  The  article  is  copied  from  the  Personal  Effi- 
ciency magazine,  published  by  the  LalSalle  Extension 
University.  Kead  over  the  answer  carefully,  and  see 
if  you  cannot  pick  out  some  things  which  may  be  made 
good  use  of  in  YOUR  efforts  to  "make  good." — The 
Editor  of  Mead  Co-operation. 

"What  would  I  say,  I  am  asked,  to  a  young  man, 
ambitious  and  in  earnest,  who  should  come  to  rae  and 
ask  me  in  five  minutes  to  answer  the  question,  "What 
must  I  do  to  make  good?" 

1  do  not  now  recall  many  of  the  specific  things  I 
learned  in  college,  but  that  matters  little,  for  it  was 
in  the  learning  that  my  mental  development  came,  but 
I  do  remember  one  thing  impressed  upon  me  by  an  in- 
structor whose  influence  1  count  among  the  most  help- 
ful I  have  ever  known.  "You  can  buy  anything  from 
the  gods,"  he  used  to  say,  "if  you  are  willing  to  pay 
the  price." 

And  what  is  the  price  of  success?  1  have  watched 
the  progress  and  the  development  of  a  good  many 
thousands  of  young  men  since  1  entered  college  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  have  seen  not  a  few  of 
them  succeed.     I  believe  I  know  the  answer. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  if  a  man  is  going  into 
any  business  or  profession  that  his  chances  of  success 
are  dependent  pretty  directly  upon  the  character  and 
extent  of  his  education  and  his  preliminary  training. 
No  matter  how  old  he  is  a  man  should  give  himself  the 
most  thorough  theoretical  education  within  his  reach 


before  enleiiiit;  upon  any  busini'ss  or  profession.  To  tlo 
otherwise  is  to  handicap  himself  for  life. 

No  man  is  likely  to  succeed  in  any  businesH  or  pro 
fession  who  is  not  willing  to  work  hard.  Most  young 
fellows  do  not  object  seriously  to  hard  work  if  it  is 
something  they  like  or  that  they  find  interesting  or 
easy  of  aeeom|)lishment.  The  straight  level  paved  road 
they  make  no  objection  to,  but  when  they  strike  a 
muddy  hill  when'  they  must  bend  every  effort  to  the 
load,  they  hang  back.  The  task  that  is  difficult,  or 
unpleasant,  or  uninteresting,  they  shrink  from.  If 
success  means  continuous  hard  work,  they  are  often 
unwilling  to  pay  the  price. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  autobiography  of 
Andrew  Carnegie,  and  I  found  it  an  intensely  interest 
ing  narrative.  Few  will  d<iul)t  that  Mr.  Carnegie  sue 
eeeded,  for  he  was  a  great  man  as  wtdl  as  a  wealthy 
one,  but  the  strongest  im|)ression  the  book  makes  on 
me  is  the  recollection  of  how  |)ersistent,  how  tireless, 
how  faithful  he  was  in  the  performance  of  any  work 
assigned  to  him.  He  never  spared  himself,  he  never 
complained  at  working  overtime,  he  never  thought  any 
task  too  hard  of  accomplishment,  and  his  point  of 
view  in  this  regard  has  been  quite  general  in  all  men 
whom  I  have  known  to  succeed. 

If  a  man  would  make  good,  he  must  have  character. 
Shrewdness,  unscrupulousness,  trickery,  may  easily 
win  for  a  time,  but  in  the  end  a  man  will  not  get  far 
unless  he  is  honest,  dependable,  and  trustworthy.  Not 
long  ago  I  asked  a  prominent  man  at  the  head  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
corporations  in  the  state  of  Illinois  how  he  came  to  be 
in  his  present  position. 

"1  have  one  quality,"  he  said,  "which  has  put  me 
and  kept  me  where  I  am.  I  am  absolutely  honest.  My 
word  can  be  depended  upon." 

Persistence,  determination,  backbone  are  necessary 
to  success.  The  man  who  changes  his  purposes  at 
every  cross  road  seldom  succeeds.  One  must  stick  to  a 
job  until  it  is  finished.  If  he  makes  a  plan  he  must 
carry  it  to  completion.  Success  does  not  always  come 
quickly,  but  it  comes  surely  if  we  plug  away. 

One  of  the  most  honest,  hard-working,  and  intelli- 
gent men  I  have  ever  known  is  seventy  years  old  now, 
and  he  has  reached  nowhere.  And  the  reason  is  that  he 
has  stuck  to  nothing.  He  has  lived  in  a  dozen  states, 
he  has  taken  up  as  many  different  lines  of  work,  but 
every  time  he  has  shifted  from  one  thing  to  another  he 
has  lost  ground,  and  in  a  certain  sense  he  has  lost  con- 
fidence in  himself  until  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  arrive. 

And  this  leads  me  to  another  point.  A  man  must  be- 
lieve in  himself  if  he  would  succeed ;  he  must  have  con- 
fidence in  his  own  ability  to  solve  a  difficult  problem, 
to  finish  a  task,  to  do  a  job  or  work  that  he  has  per- 
haps never  done  before  or  perhaps  that  nobody  has 
ever  done  before.  He  must  be  willing  to  take  respons- 
ibility and  to  do  whatever  comes  to  his  hand  whether 
it  seems  exactly  his  job  or  not,  for  in  doing  this  he 
will  make  himself  a  man  whose  place  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  fill. 


Lack  of  Safety  is  Lack  of  Sanity. 

Knowledge  of  Danger  is  the  First  Step  to  Safety. 


A  Safeguard  on  Machinery  prevents  accidents. 
Let  us  also  put  a  Safeguard  on  our  actions. 
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July  12,  1923 


UMTED  STATES  ^OTES 


According  to  a  Treasury  decision  announced  last  week, 
entries  of  Canadian  pulpboard  in  rolls  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  wallboard,  which  have  been  liquidated  on 
the  basis  of  the  Canadian  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
may  be  reliquidated  at  tlie  rate  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
under  paragraph  1402  of  the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff 
act  with  a  refunding  of  the  excess  duty.  This  ruling 
amends  a  decision  of  Feb.  2  of  the  present  year,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  tiie  Canadian  rate  of  duty  on  the  kind 
of  pulpboard  mentioned  was  25  per  cent  prior  to  January 
15,  1923.  The  decision  says  that  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
Customs  and  Excise  has  stated  that  there  is  no  record  of 
any  importation  from  September  21,  1922.  on  the  midnight 
of  which  the  present  tariff  act  went  into  effect,  to  Janu- 
ary 15  of  the  present  year,  of  the  pulpboard  in  question 
and  that  had  there  been  the  material  would  have  been  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty  into  Canada,  or  had  there  been  a  duty 
assessed  it  would  have  been  no  higher  than  5  per  cent. 

Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Crane,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Crane, 
head  of  the  Crane  family,  paper  manufacturers  of  Dalton. 
has  made  gifts  of  $25,000  each  to  the  Massachusetts  Ag- 
ricultural College,  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover  and  the 
House  of  Mercy  Hospital  at  Pittsfield.  Mr.  Crane  made 
no  public  bequests  in  his  will,  but  his  family  is  now  carry- 
ing out  his  wishes  in  that  regard. 

Expenditure  of  $716,72-i  of  Forest  Road  funds  for  con- 
struction work  in  Colorado  and  Idaho  has  been  approved 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  have  declared  a  regular  quarterly  dividend  of 
one  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  capital  stock 
of  the  Company,  payable  July  16  to  preferred  stock- 
iiolders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business  July  6th. 

Exports  of  paper  and  paper  products  during  May,  ac- 
cording to  figures  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, made  a  very  good  showing.  Their  total  value  was 
but  $7,000  short  of  the  figure  for  March,  which  has  so  far 
been  the  high  water  mark  for  the  present  year.  Paper- 
board,  strawboard  and  the  unspecified  group  showed  de- 
cided increases  in  value  and  tonnage,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  month.  Book  paper  registered  an  increase  in  val- 
ue and  also  in  tonnage.  Newsprint  declined  both  in  quantity 
and  value,  as  compared  with  last  year,  but  showed  a  slight 
improvement  over  April  of  this  year.  Wrapping  paper 
and  writings  made  an  unfavorable  showing. 

The  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture  has  two 
large  timber  sales  pending.  One  of  these  involves  about 
2,000,000,000  board  feet  of  pulpwood  in  Alaska.  Bids 
will  be  received  on  this  by  the  district  forester  in  Juneau 
up  to  July  31.  The  prospects  that  this  timber  will  be  sold 
and  a  pulp  mill  established  are  reported  to  be  very  good, 
tlie  department  states.  The  second  sale  pending  involves 
about  121,000,000  board  feet  of  the  sugar  and  yellow  pine 
tvpe  on  the  Plumas  National  Forest  in  California. 

B.  W.  Scribner,  chemist  of  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.,  has  been  named  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
as  successor  to  F.  A.  Curtis,  chief  of  the  paper  laboratory 
of  the  bureau.  Mr.  Curtis'  resignation  became  effective 
Julv  1.  Mr.  Scribner  will  assume  his  new  duties  in  Wash- 
ington about  the  middle  of  this  month. 

Increase  of  5  per  cent,  for  standard  newsprint  paper 
and  7  per  cent  for  total  newsprint  comparing  May   1923 


with  May  1922,  are  shown  in  production  statistics  com- 
piled by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  average 
price  for  the  month  in  carload  lots  was  $3,957  per  cwt. 
Groundwood  production,  comparative  statistics  covering 
the  same  period,  totalled  in  all  grades  371,499  net  tons  in 
May,  1923,  as  against  331,694  net  tons  in  1922.  This 
total  exceeds  all  others  for  the  month  recorded  since  1919. 
The  total  production  of  all  paper  in  Maj',  as  compared 
with  the  same  month  of  the  previous  jear  showed  an  in- 
crease of  69,054  tons,  and  a  gain  of  13,602  tons  over  May 
in  the  record  year,  1920. 

Following  his  return  last  week  from  a  business  trip  to 
Canada,  R.  S.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  the  News  Print  Ser- 
vice Bureau,  left  for  a  tour  of  inspection  through  mills  en 
route  to  Wisconsin,  combining  business  with  pleasure  on  a 
seven  weeks'  automobile  jaunt  on  which  he  is  being  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Kellogg. 

Another  sojourner  in  Wisconsin  is  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker, 
executive  secretary  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  As- 
sociation, who  is  spending  a  two  weeks'  vacation  in  a  Wis- 
consin camp. 

Walter  E.  Lindell,  Roy  McCorkindale,  Edward  E.  Bo- 
gart  and  William  Turner,  old  employees,  are  conducting 
the  mill  supply  business  of  Chase  and  Cooledge,  Holyoke. 
Of  the  founders,  Mr.  Chase  died  several  years  ago,  and 
Mr.  Cooledge,  who  is  long  past  the  usual  retirement  age, 
decided  to  sell  out  to  tlie  men  now  in  control,  all  of  whom 
have  served  the  firm  for  many  years  since  its  founding  50 
years  ago. 

Three  decisions,  one  in  favor  of  W.  R.  Hearst,  and  one 
in  affirmance  of  the  Dexter  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  in  the  $3,500,000  suit  brought  by  the  latter 
against  the  publisher,  were  handed  down  a  week  ago  in 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  The  suit  is  for  recovery  under  a  contract  made  b}' 
Hearst  to  purchase  the  company's  mills  and  counter  suit 
brought  by  Hearst  to  rescind  the  contract  on  the  ground 
of  fraud.  Action  of  a  lower  court  refusing  a  demurrer 
asking  dismissal  of  the  company's  complaint  in  Jefferson 
County  was  upheld  by  the  Appellate  Justices.  Hearst's 
attorneys  are  granted  leave  to  file  an  answer  to  the  com- 
pany's suit  within  twenty  days.  The  lower  court  was 
reversed  in  the  matter  of  consolidating  the  publisher"s 
countersuit  with  the  issue  raised  in  the  suit  instituted  by 
the  compan}'.  It  was  ruled  that  the  reversal  must  be  tried 
in  New  York  City.  An  order  denying  the  company  in- 
junctive relief  restraining  Hearst  from  trying  the  New 
York  counter  suit  until  after  determination  of  the  Jef- 
ferson county  action  was  affirmed. 

A  loss  put  at  $200,000  was  sustained  in  the  fire  re- 
cently which  seriously  crippled  the  sulphite  mill  of  the 
Carthage  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  at  Carthage, 
N.  Y.,  and  which  for  a  time,  also  threatened  the  near-by 
plants  of  the  National  Paper  Products  Company  and  the 
Ryther  and   Pringle  machine  shops. 

The  mill  following  a  shut  down  of  several  months,  was 
in  readiness  to  resume  operations  when  the  fire,  whose 
origin  is  unknown,  broke  out.  About  100  men  had  been 
engaged  for  work  beginning  July  2,  and  a  daily  output  of 
50  tons  of  pulp  was  anticipated.  Until  the  directors  of 
the  companj'  can  meet  it  will  not  be  decided  whether  to 
rebuild. 
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CANADIAN     TRADE     CONDITIONS 

Montroftl  .Inly  1(1.  'I'lif  innvast'd  activity  which 
(•liarai'tfri/.f(l  tliV  loral  pajXT  iiiai-kcl  iliirinK  the  last 
week  of  Jiuif  ha.s  been  iiiaiiitaiiu'd.  Wliilc  there  is  no 
nisli,  tlic  vuliiiiic  iif  iii-diTs  is  (111  a  satisfactory  scale, 
takinp  into  consideralimi  this  season  t<\'  the  year,  when 
it  is  expected  that  sales  wdl  decline.  The  printing  hnsi- 
ness  is  slow,  and  there  are  again  complaints  of  excessive 
competition  for  the  available  oi'ders. 

From  pajier  to  agricnlture  seems  a  far  cry,  hnt  as 
the  latter  is  the  most  important  of  all  Canadian  indus- 
tries, its  prosperity  or  otherwise  has  a  material  l)earing 
on  all  others.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  season  is 
backward,  but  with  promises  of  generally  fair  crops, 
the  hay  eroji  will  be  a  large  one,  and  the  condition  of 
grain  is  favorable.  Farmers,  however,  are  not  iible  to 
secure  very  remunerative  prices  for  their  cattle.  In  the 
agricultural  districts  collections  are  slow,  and  travellers 
state  that  retailers  are  not  buying  extensively. 

The  demand  for  newsprint  is  still  good,  but  there  is 
really  no  change  in  the  situation.  Should  Australia 
and  Canada  conclude  an  agreement  for  a  preferential 
tariff  a  stimulus  will  be  given  to  our  exports  of  news- 
print to  the  Sister  Dominion.  Canadian  mills  have  been 
out  of  the  Australian  market  for  some  time,  foi'  two  rea- 
sons —  competition  there  is  very  ke"n  and  our  mills 
are  handicapped  by  the  preference  given  to  British 
goods,  and  besides  that  Canada  has  been  able  to  find  an 
outlet  for  her  newsprint  in  the  United  States  at  prices 
which  give  a  fair  profit.  With  a  preference  however, 
our  mills  would  no  doubt  make  efforts  to  secure  a  por- 
tion of  the  business. 

In  the  paper  stock  depai'tment,  white  rags  are  in 
good  demand,  with  prices  firm ;  waste  paper  is  com- 
manding a  good  sale  at  steady  prices.  The  call  for  roof- 
ing felts  is  very  good,  orders  coming  in  very  freely. 
Some  business  has  been  refused  on  account  of  inability 
to  fill  them.  Other  lines  indicate  moderate  activity 
with,  however,  no  special  features. 

The  pulp  section  is  unchanged.  There  is  no  fur- 
ther news  from  Sweden,  but  it  is  recognized  that  if 
the  trouble  there  continues  for  any  length  of  time  it  is 
likely  to  cause  a  rise  in  pulp  prices.  Groundwood  is 
again  in  good  request  at  very  firm  prices,  and  with 
practically  no  surplus.  Kraft  maintains  its  value,  while 
bleached  sulphite  is  .steady  at  unchanged  quotations. 

Imports  into  the  United  States  of  all  classes  of  pulp 
show  considerable  increases  this  year,  Canada  securing 
a  substantial  share  of  the  higher  tonnage.  For  the 
four  months  of  the  year,  up  to  the  end  of  April  mechan- 
ical pulp  imported  totalled  to  3,382  tons,  of  which  72,263 
tons  came  from  Canada;  in  1922  the  total  was  54,280 
tons,  Canada  sending  47,710  tons.  In  unbleached  sul- 
phite this  year  the  United  States  took  181,042  tons, 
64,804  being  of  Canadian  manufacture,  while  in  1922 
we  contributed  45,515  tons  out  of  1,264,444  tons.  The  im- 
ports of  unbleached  sulphate  were  76,269  tons,  of  which 
Canada  sent  46,849  tons;  in  the  corresponding  four 
months  of  last  year  the  total  was  75,646  tons,  Canada 
contributing  46,018  tons  of  this  amount. 


ONTARIO    MARKET    NEWS 

With  many  of  the  buyers  away  and  the  holiday  sea- 
son in  full  swing  the  Ontario  pulp  and  paper  trade  is 
experiencing  its  usual  summer  dullness  and  in  some 
(piarlcrs  this  is  adjudged  to  be  rather  more  pronounced 
than  usual.  It  is  [lointed  out  that  the  paper  .jobbing 
trade  had  not  recovered  from  .several  weeks  of  rather 
bad  business  when  the  holiday  season  came  on  and  the* 
two  periods  coming  together  has  made  a  somewhat  pro- 
tracted sea.son  of  backward  bu.siness.  Paper  manufact- 
uring also,  with  the  exception  of  newsprint  and  book 
paper  for  the  i)ublishing  trade,  is  somewhat  lighter  in 
volume  at  the  present  time  than  it  has  been  for  some 
time.  For  instance  the  concerns  manufacturing  box 
and  other  board  are  only  running  at  about  eighty  per 
cent  capacity.  Enquiry  among  the  manufacturing  sta- 
tionery firms  reveals  the  fact  that  business  at  the  best 
is  very  spotty  and  that  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in 
the  blank  book  business  and  in  most  lines  of  stationery. 
Some  of  these  firm.s,  however,  are  also  engaged  in  book 
publishing  and  this  branch  Ls  stated  to  be  furnishing 
a  fair  volume  of  business.  The  envelope  trade,  which 
until  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  good,  has  fallen  off  and 
only  a  fair  amount  of  paper  is  being  used  for  envelope 
manufacture  at  the  present  time.  For  the  most  part 
these  adverse  conditions  are  taken  to  be  seasonable. 
They  are  not  confined  to  the  paper  trade  but  are  touch- 
ing practically  every  branch  of  industry.  That  the 
paper  trade  is  sound  basically  it  is  generally  agreed 
while  the  further  conviction  is  held  that  following  a 
brief  period  of  more  or  less  marking  time  the  end  of  the 
holiday  season  will  see  greatly  increased  activity  in  all 
lines  of  paper. 

There  have  been  rumors  of  a  drop  in  box  board  but 
this  has  not  been  officially  announced  as  yet.  There  is 
a  close  relationship  between  the  price  of  box  board  cut- 
tings and  the  product  itself  and  with  a  considerable 
drop  in  price  of  the  former  it  is  predicted  that  history 
will  repeat  itself  and  the  price  of  box  board  drop  also. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  two  usually  go  together.  Box  board 
cuttings  to  the  mill  are  now  quoted  at  $19.00  per  ton. 
Purchasing  agents  in  the  box  board  industry  say  that 
things  are  shaping  up  for  a  fairly  bu.sy  season  but  in 
the  meantime  the  paper  box  trade  is  holding  off  buying 
in  view  of  a  possible  drop  in  price  of  board.  The  paper 
box  making  trade  has  picked  up  slightly  although  some 
of  the  firms  ar°  still  complaining  of  a  shortage  of  orders 
in  some  lines  of  boxes. 

Although  for  the  most  part  prices  on  various  paper 
lines  are  holding  as  yet,  there  have  been  one  or  two 
minor  changes,  the  character  of  which  hardly  foreshad- 
ows any  drastic  changes.  For  instance  Toronto  jobbers 
were  notified  during  the  week  by  a  couple  of  the  paper 
manufacturing  firms  of  a  drop  of  one  cent  a  pound  in 
one  line  of  bond  paper  and  a  raise  of  half  a  cent  a 
pound  in  the  prices  of  book  and  litho  paper.  These 
slight  adjustments  have  followed  the  action  of  one  or 
two  of  the  mills  taken  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  with- 
drawing their  price  lists. 

RAG  AND  PAPER  STOCKS.—  Waste  paper  deal- 
ers report  a  considerable  falling  off  in  collections  but 
for  all  that  there  is  no  great  demand  for  stock  from  the 
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paper  mills.  The  latter,  while  drawing  on  their  present 
reserves,  still  appear  to  have  some  stoek  left  and  ar> 
not  sendinfT  in  any  heavy  requisitions  to  the  eollectors. 
Some  of  tlie  hook  mills  are  stated  to  he  handling  fair 
quantities  of  waste  paper.  In  the  rag  market  there  is 
a  fair  demand  for  eotton  cuttings. 

TISSUES  AND  TOILETS. —  Some  lines  in  tissres 
and  toilets  are  showing  satisfactory  activity  according 
to  mill  representatives.  This  is  tlie  season  for  specialty 
lines  and  there  is  a  big  movement  jn  paper  napkins, 
towels  and  otlier  specialties.  Plants  are  running  prac- 
tically full  time.  Standard  lines  of  tissues,  however, 
are  rather  quiet,  although  prices  are  holding  firm  and 
manufacturers  are  anticipating  an  early  return  tf>  bet- 
ter business. 


NEW   YORK   MARKETS 


New  York,  July  7  —  (Special  Correspondence)  — 
The  latest  Federal  Trade  Commission  report,  covering 
the  month  of  May,  shows  that  the  paper  manufacturing.' 
industry  in  the  United  States  is  not  only  in  a  far  from 
dull  position  but  that  mills  of  the  country  operated  in 
that  month  at  far  above  normal  capacity.  Production 
of  ]iaper  of  all  kinds  in  the  U.  S.  in  May  totalled  659.- 
025  net  tons,  which  represents  the  largest  single  month  "s 
output  in  any  month  in  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
with  the  single  exception  of  last  January.  Moreover, 
May  paper  production  was  something  more  than  116,- 
000  net  tons  in  excess  of  the  average  montldy  output 
over  the  past  five  years,  tlius  showing  tliat  the  paper 
industry  in  this  country  was  in  May  and  probably  still 
is  in  a  very  active  position. 

May  production  compares  with  605,490  net  tons  pro- 
duced in  April  this  year,  442,601  tons  (minus  paper 
board  and  bag  paper  output)  in  March,  614,364  tons  in 
February,  and  664,537  tons  in  January,  and  also  is  con- 
trasted with  589,971  net  tons  produced  in  May  a  year 
ago,  383,995  tons  in  two  years  ago,  645,413  tons  in  May 
three  years  ago,  480,171  tons  in  May  four  years  ago. 
538,416  tons  in  May  five  years  ago,  and  an  average 
monthly  output  over  the  last  five  years  of  542,958  net 
tons. 

Mill  stocks  of  paper  and  board  increased  somewhat 
during  May.  At  th^  beginning  of  that  montli  mills  of 
the  country  lield  a  total  of  231,381  net  tons  of  pajier  of 
all  kinds,  whereas  at  the  end  of  May  stocks  amounted  t  i 
245,872  net  tons,  showing  a  gain  of  about  14.000  net 
tons.  Since  production  jumped  more  than  53.000  net 
tons  over  the  April  output,  however,  it  will  be  seen 
that  manufacturers  shipped  out  the  great  bulk  of  their 
increased  production  during  the  montli.  Furthermore, 
mill  stocks  at  the  close  of  May  were  but  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  average  mill  holdings  of  230,217  net  tons 
over  the  past  five  yeai-s. 

All  signs  point  to  a  very  good  movement  of  paper  of 
most  kinds  into  consuming  channels.  There  is,  of  course, 
;ome  1  il  in  the  demand  at  present,  as  is  invariably  the 
case  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Consumers  are  not  so 
willing  to  buy  except  to  cover  actual  and  immediate 
requirements  during  the  summer,  and  manufacturers  of 
paper  obviou.sly  have  experienced  .some  recession  in  the 
call  for  their  product.  However,  aggregately  the  move- 
ment thus  far  this  summer  probably  has  established  a 
new  high  record  of  business  in  paper  for  this  time  of 
the  year.  The  tremendous  demand  for  newsprint,  the 
consistently  good  consumption  of  book  paper,  the  bettei- 
than  average  demand  for  fine  papers  and  for  other 
grades  .serve  to  make  a  much  livelier  market  than  is  or- 
dinarily experienced   at   this  .season.     Mills,   it  is  true, 


have  curtailed  their  operations  to  some  extent  during 
the  past  few  weeks;  this  is  the  u.sual  custom  at  the  half- 
year  mark  when  inventories  must  be  compiled  and  when 
repairs  are  made  to  machinery,  but  indications  are  thai, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  paper  mills  of  the  country  are 
today  working  at  a  better  rate  of  capacity  than  usuall.\ 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

A  strong  market  continues  to  prevail  for  newsprint. 
A  little  drop  in  consumption  in  the  past  few  days  ha-s 
been  noted,  using  the  New  York  newspapers  as  a  cri- 
terion. The  department  stores  have  let  down  in  their 
display  advertising  to  some  extent,  particularly  in  the 
Friday  afternoon  dailies  owing  to  the  closing  of  stores 
all  day  or  half  day  on  Saturdays,  and  it  also  has  been 
noticeable  that  other  advertising  has  decreased,  so  that 
publishers  have  cut  do-\\-n  the  number  of  pages  printed 
in  some  issues.  This  is  purely  a  seasonal  condition,  how- 
ever, and  no  effect  whatsoever  is  observable  on  the  news 
print  market.  Prices  rule  firm  and  mills  are  shipping 
out  their  product  regularly  and  are  readil.v  finding 
buyers  for  an.v  surplus  they  have  to  dispose  of. 

Book  papers  continue  fairly  active  and  firm  in  price. 
Fine  papers  are  in  comparatively  good  demand ;  per- 
haps individual  orders  lack  the  volume  of  busier  times 
but  there  is  nevertheless  a  steady  movement,  and  quo- 
tations are  fully  maintained.  Coarse  papers  are  in 
rather  slow  demand  yet  manufacturers  are  reported  to 
be  well  fixed  with  back  orders  which  keep  them  occupied. 
Box  boards  are  moving  in  a  routine  way  and  in  nor- 
mal amounts.  Buyers  are  hesitant  about  ordering  other 
than  supplies  directly  needed  but  boards  nevertheless 
are  enjoying  a  fairly  good  demand.  Prices  have  held 
stead.v  this  week  at  about  $60  per  ton  for  news  board 
f.  o.  b.  New  York  and  $57.50  for  plain  chip. 

GROUND  WOOD.—  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's report  on  the  wood  pulp  industrv  which  shows  that 
no  less  than  33,000  net  tons  more  ground  wood  were 
produced  in  the  LTnited  States  in  May  than  in  Ai)ril 
about  explains  the  prevailing  market  position  of  tliis 
commodity.  Grinders  are  operating  on  a  larger  sea'e 
at  pre.sent  than  since  last  summer,  and  there  is  no 
doubting  that  mill  stocks  are  accumulating,  thereby 
creating  some  easiness  in  prices.  However,  it  is  custom 
arv  for  manufacturers  to  pile  up  a  surplus  of  ground 
wood  during  the  early  summer  to  last  them  over  the 
drv  spell  that  develops  later  in  the  year,  and  while  it 
is  true  there  is  some  willingness  shown  at  present  to 
shade  asked  prices  to  secure  orders,  producers  are  not 
ju-essing  nuilters  and  are  maintaining  market  levels 
fairly  well.  Most  domestic  grinders  want  around  $35 
a  toil  at  prdducing  jjlants  for  prime  .spruce  ground  wood 
for  in-ompt  shipment,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  brlk  of 
current  business  is  at  about  this  price  basis. 

Ground  wood  production  in  May  reached  a  total  of 
187,908  net  tons.  Mill  stock  increased  during  the  month 
—  from  86,924  net  tons  at  the  beginning  of  May  to 
126.234  tons  at  the  end  of  the  month  —  not  quite  4(),()()() 
tons  again. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.—  Reports  continue  to  tell 
of  a  limited  demand  fi-om  paper  mills  for  chem- 
ical pulp.  Consumers  evince  little  disposition  to  buy 
other  than  pulp  immediately  required,  and  while 
a  fair  business  of  spotty  character  is  transpiring, 
the  volume  of  sales  is  small.  The  price  tone  holds 
stead.v.  Tliere  are  some  sellers  who  apparently  are 
granting  slight  concessions  to  secure  orders  but  the 
tone  nevertheless  is  stead.v  and  no  concerted  pres- 
sure is  being  exerted  on  tlie  market  by  those  on  the 
selling  side.  Instead  confidence  among  importers  and 
dealers  is  quite  pronounced,  nearly  all  of  them  antici- 
pating a  livelier  and  higher  market  in  the  not  distant 
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futiiro  when  paper  innkcrs  oominenoe  to  cover  tlifir 
fall  riMiuiri'iiifnts.  A  Imllisli  factor  is  that  there  is  not 
luiu'h  piil|)  ht'hl  unsold  hy  sellers  at  present,  inip<irters 
in  partieulnr.  ()fferiiij,'s  hy  inanufaeturers  in  Seamli 
navia  reeeutiy  have  lieeu  of  limited  tonnage  owing  to 
the  seareity  of  pulp  there  and  the  good  demand  from 
European  eousunu>rs,  and  importers  here  probably  have 
less  stock  on  hand  than  in  a  long  time,  so  that  they  can 
afford  to  be  more  or  less  independent  with  regard  to 
prices. 

No  news  has  been   r<'eei\e(l 
strike  of  workei's  in  the  Noiwi 

and  the  strike  is  believed  to  still  be  in  effect.  Nego 
tiations  are  proceeding  but  apparently  the  diffieult\ 
is  not  being  smoothed  over  as  quickly  as  it  was  thought 
at  first  it  would  be. 

RAGS. —  A  stiffening  of  (trices  on  the  low  grades  of 
papermaking  rags,  espi'cially  those  used  by  roofing 
paper  mills,  has  .served  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  mar- 
ket for  all  grades  of  rags.  Dealers  are  firmer  in  their 
attitude  and  are  generally  holding  out  for  the  prices 
desired,  and  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  noted  in  prices 
to  advance.  Roofing  stock  has  sold  tliis  week  at  1.40 
cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York  for  No.  1  packing  and 
1.20  cents  New  York  for  the  No.  2  grade,  these  prices 
representing  a  rise  of  between  $3  and  $-1  a  ton  from  the 
recent  bottom  levels  touched  by  the  market.  Old  white 
rags  incline  higher,  as  do  thirds  and  blues.  New  cut- 
tings are  about  steady  though  it  appears  that  the  re- 
cession in  prices  has  been  definitely  checked,  dealers 
being  satisfied,  it  would  .seem,  to  wait  out  the  market 
in  expectation  that  demand  from  mills  is  about  due  to 
expand.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  the  trade 
anent  a  scarcity  of  rags,  the  contention  being  that  low 
prices  have  led  to  curtailment  of  collection  and  that 
incoming  supplies  from  country  sources  do  not  begin 
to  approximate  normal  (luantities. 

PAPER  STOCK.—  The  market  for  old  paper  is 
gradually  assuming  a  firmer  undertone  and  prices  at 
the  moment  display  more  steadiness  than  has  been  noted 
in  several  months.  No  actual  advances  of  note  have 
been  recorded  but  most  grades  are  fetching  full  current 
market  levels  and  dealers  seem  altogether  averse  to  ac- 
cepting orders  at  cheaper  prices.  It  is  claimed  that 
available  supplies  are  light,  the  low  prices  recently  ob- 
taining having  retarded  collections  considerably,  and 
for  this  reason  dealers  are  hesitant  about  entering  sell- 
ling  engagements  involving  large  amounts  of  material 
even  when  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Quotations  on  No.  1  hard  white  shavings  range  li"- 
tween  4  and  4.25  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  and 
on  No.  1  soft  \\-hite  at  from  3  cents  upwards.  Old  ma- 
gazines are  quoted  by  New  York  dealers  at  1.65  cents  a 
pound  f.  o.  b.  this  city  for  heavy  No.  1  books  though  it 
is  understood  dealers  in  other  parts  of  the  country  are 
asking  much  higher  prices.  Old  kraft  paper  is  firmly 
quoted  at  2  cents  a  pound  New  York,  ledger  stock  at 
1.90  cents,  and  white  blank  news  cuttings  at  1.85  cents. 
Folded  newspapers  are  selling  at  821/2  to  85  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  f.  0.  b.  New  York,  and  No.  1  mixed 
paper  at  70  to  75  cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGOING.—  Demand  for  old 
manila  rope  continues  comparatively  quiet.  Some 
paper  mills  seem  ready  to  buy  rope  at  a  price  but  they 
are  not  anxious  for  supplies  and  the  prices  bid  fre- 
quently prevent  business  from  going  through.  Dealers 
quote  between  5.75  and  6  cents  a  pound  at  shipping 
points  for  No.  1  domestic  manila  rope,  and  importers 
want  about  the  same  prices  for  foreign  manila  rope. 
Old  bagging  is  in  slow  demand  and  is  quoted  at  1.15  to 
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1  25  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York  for  No  1  scrap 
burlap,  and  at  80  cents  a  hundred  pounds  New  York 
for  roofing  bagging. 


TO  THE  MOSQUITO 


NEW  ONTARIO  INDUSTRY 

The  following  item  is  a  despatch  from  Toronto  to  a 
Montreal  paper.  The  writer  of  it  is  evidently  un- 
aware of  a  vei-v  large  and  important  kraft  mill  of  the 
Drvdeu  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  at  Drjdeu,  Ont.  The  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  is  glad  to  see  further  development 
of  this  branch  of  the  industry. 

With  the  letting  of  tenders  over  the  week-end  for 
tim  ber  cutting  rights  on  1,040  square  miles  of  territory 
in  the  Sudbury  and  Algoma  districts,  a  brand  new  in- 
dustry is  heralded  for  Northern  Ontario.  The  Con- 
tinental Wood  Products  Company,  Limited,  of  Montreal 
and  Elsas,  Ont.,  is  the  concern  which  has  accepted  the 
Provincial  Government's  terms  in  the  new  venture  of 
manufacturing  kraft  paper  for  wrapping  and  box- 
making  purposes,  and  in  the  agreement  they  undertake 
to  have  a  $1,500,000  pulp  mill  in  operation  by  June 
1,  1925  and  they  may  later  be  called  upon  to  construct 
a  paper  mill. 

The  limits  disposed  of  are  known  as  the  Trout  Mills- 
Chapleau  pulpwood  limits,  and,  according  to  the  de- 
partmental statement,  the  prime  object  in  the  trans- 
action is  the  establishment  for  the  first  time  in  On- 
tario's history  of  a  kraft  papermaking  industry. 


{Oenuine  apologies  to  Barbauld) 

Fly !  I  know  not  why  thou  art — 

But  know  that  thou  and  I  must  part: 

And  why  on  earth  we  ever  met, 

I  own  to  me's  a  secret  yet. 

Fly!  we've  been  too  long  together, 
Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather. 
Tis  time  to  part,  my  duty's  clear, 
I'll  have  to  swat  thee  now,  I  fear; 

For  God's  sake,  go!  I  give  thee  warning. 

Don't  choose  thy  time: 

Bid  me  GOOD  NIGHT,— and  in  some  other  clime 

Buzz  thy  GOOD  MORNING. 

J.  C.  M. 


By  contemplating  someone  better  than  ourselves,  we 
can  be  inspired  to  grow  like  him. 


ITALIAN  ARTIFICIAL  SILK  PRODUCTION 

Italian  production  of  artificial  silk  during  the  fis- 
cal year  ended  June  30,  1922,  approximated  2,500 
metric  tons,  with  a  value  estimated  at  150,000,000 
lire.  Italy  has  four  artificial-silk  factories,  employ- 
ing about  10,000  workmen  and  having  a  capacity  of 
more  than  3,000  metric  tons  annually.  Two  new 
mills  are  soon  to  enter  the  field.  About  one-half  of 
the  entire  Italian  output  of  artificial  silk  is  exported, 
which  would  make  the  annual  consumption  of  Italy 
between  1,200  and  1,500  metric  tons.  Local  demand 
is  said  to  have  tripled  in  the  last  10  years,  and  the 
tendency  is  to  increase  still  further.  U.  S.  Commerce 
Reports. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE    EMBARGO 


-cVw'^"(ifiip?l'6fiSfifiifrjf4^^^^^ 


'I'lir  stir  ill  llic  Iriilcil  Slairs  (i\ci-  llic  pi'iiiliii^-  Caiia- 
iliaii  I'liiliar:^!!  (Ui  all  slii|iiMriil  s  ol'  uiiiiiaiiiiraci  iii'cd 
wiHxl  is  al  least  nii  a  par  with  tin'  cxciti'iiiciil  in  Kiifi- 
laiiil  and  clscwliri-r  ii\ci-  I  lir  iiitri-prct  at  inn  and  cn- 
rorccini'iit  (if  till'  Ainrrican  pi-nliiliit  ion  law  as  it  af- 
I'fcts  (icran  linrrs.  A  urcat  di'al  has  liccn  said  (in  the 
(|iu'sti()n  and  iMdi-c  will  he  heard  licfdi-c  it  is  settled. 
No  one  is  hlind  t(i  the  Tact  that  an  eiiihargo  on  the 
export  of  pulpwodd  wonld  he  a  liardship  to  mills  de- 
|ieii(liny'  (in  Canadian  supplies  and  temporarily  on 
Canadian  dealers  and  ojierators,  and  few  will  refi^rct 
tiii.s  condition  more  than  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine. But  while  we  sympathize  with  those  involved  in 
this  phase  of  the  industry  in  their  present  predica- 
ment, we  also  realize  the  hardship  already  upon  Cana- 
dian mills,  and  their  employees,  who  are  even  now  out 
(if  work  for  lack  of  wood ;  while  pulpwood  goes  out 
friim  under  their  noses  to  feed  American  mills. 

In  a  sense,  the  need  for  such  drastic  action  as  an 
embargo  casts  a  reflection  on  the  past  management  of 
our  timberlands  and  should  be  a  spur  to  immediate  re- 
vision of  policy.  But  the  fact  stares  us  in  the  face  that 
we  are  short  of  pulpwood  as  well  as  other  timber  and 
vigorous  measures  are  necessary  at  once.  Thei'e  simply 
is  not  wood  enough  to  go  roimd  at  the  present  rate  of 
use  and  abuse  of  the  forest.  Just  how  the  embargo 
will  ultimately  work  out  cannot,  of  course,  be  ac- 
curately predicted  :  it  will,  however,  insure  work  for 
Canadian  workmen  in  converting  it  to  pulp.  The 
spending  of  their  Avages  in  Canada  means  a  benefit 
all  round.  The  closing  of  even  a  small  mill  means  2,5 
workless  wage-earners,  and  employment  in  many  sec- 
tions of  Canada  is  directly  dependent  on  these  mills, 
whereas,  in  the  United  States,  a  greater  variety  of  em- 
phiyment  is  available. 

Many  comparisons  have  been  drawn  between  the 
Fordney  tariff  on  wheat  and  the  embargo  on  wood. 
A  flour  mill  in  the  States  dependent  on  Canadian  wheat 
would  be  in  praeticall.v  the  same  position  as  a  pulp 
mill  dependent  on  Canadian  wood.  The  difference  is 
that  wheat  is  more  easily  obtained  there  than  is  pulp- 
wood. There  is  piilpwood  available  in  the  States;  some 
of  it  IS  Idcked  up  ivilitieally  in  the  very  back  yards 
'>f  Ttiills  crying  for  C'lnadian  wood  and  so  high  an  au- 
thoritv  as  the  National  Citv  Bqnlc  of  Xew  York  says 
that    there    are    supplies    of    pulpwood    in    the    United 


States  and  its  |)(issessioiis  adeiiiialc  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirenHiiils  of  the  newsprint  industry  for  years  to 
come.  Hut  these  siip|ilies  arc  in  tlu;  Western  States  and 
Alaska  and  transjjortalion  costs  from  tliere  to  the  con- 
suming centers  would  now  be  |)i-ohibitive,  while  more 
than  60,()0(),0()()  acres  of  potential  forest  lands  ae 
eessible  to  operating  mills  are  idle.  An  annual  growth 
of  1/3  cord  of  pul|)W(idil  pei-  aer(;  (in  this  area  would 
jirovide  more  than  .'{  times  the  present  requirements 
of  tile  American  mills.  I'.ut  [)ractically  nothing  is 
being  done  to  jnit  this  land  in  producing  condition. 
The  mills  cannot  po.ssibly  live  on  available  wood  from 
freehold  lands  in  Canada.  An  end  to  this  supply  is 
rapidly  approaching  and  an  ad.justment  of  some  kind 
is  inevitable.     The  embargo  precipitates  the  deci.sion. 

The  Press  of  the  United  States  intimates  a  fear  of 
rising  paper  prices  and  well  they  may.  Such  a  move- 
ment seems  absolutely  certain.  Stumpage  dues  should 
have  been  doubled  long  ago,  and  the  proceeds  in- 
vested in  new  forests.  Higher  prices,  thus  caused,  will 
be  but  insurance  premiums  on  the  life  of  the  publish- 
ing industry.  The  talk  of  retaliation  with  regard  to 
hard  woods,  coal  and  sulphur  may  be  serious,  but  need 
not  cause  alarm.  There  are  hard  woods  in  the  Empire, 
coal  in  Canada,  and  sulphur  in  Italy  and  Japan.  A 
stoppage  of  paper  supply  to  the  publishing  industry 
would  be  a  far  greater  calamity  than  an  increase  in 
price  due  to  more  expensive  wood. 

A  brief  comparison  of  newsprint-  production  will  be 
interesting.  The  output  in  Canada  in  May  was  112,- 
31,5  tons  arid  in  the  States  138,868,  both  new  records. 
With  new  machines  under  construction  for  Canadian 
mills  it  is  probable  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  the 
Dominion  will  be  the  world's  greatest  producer  of 
this  commodity.  This  is  entirely  a  natural  develop- 
ment. Whether  an  embargo  brings  more  mills  across 
the  line  is  beside  the  point;  the  mills  established  now 
need  wood,  in  order  to  keep  their  workers  employed. 

In  the  course  of  certain  articles  given  to  the  press, 
it  is  stated  that  the  embargo  would  seriou.sly  affect 
the  paper  and  printing  industry  of  the  United  States, 
the  annual  product  of  which  is  valued  at  $3,000,000,- 
000  and  the  employees  numbered  at  .500,000.  This,  of 
course,  attracts  attention  to  the  size  of  the  paper  and 
nrintiufr  industries,  combined,  but  the  cen.sus  report 
shows  thfit  in  1f)21.  evidently  the  year  referred  to,  the 
nroducts  of  the  rv,por  and  pulp  indu.stry  amounted  to 
.*1  053.200  000.   inelndin<?  $21.5,000.000  worth   of  paner 
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bags  and  boxes,  not  made  in  paper  mills.  If  concern 
is  felt  for  the  printing  and  publishing  industry,  why 
not  remove  or  reduce  that  prohibitive  tariff  against 
book  paper?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United  States 
mills  use  about  6,000,000  cords  of  pulpwood.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  1,200,000  cords,  or  20  per  cent,  of 
this,  comes  from  Canada.  From  the  best  estimates 
available,  about  one  third  of  this  quantity  goes  to  five 
or  six  concerns,  and  ten  firms  probably  use  half  of  it. 
One  is  scarcely  correct  in  thinking  that  even  all  the 
pulp  industry  is  affected,  although  it  is  true  that  one 
mem])er  cannot  be  injured  without  others  feeling  it. 
At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  mills  that  are  using  lar- 
gely of  Canadian  wood  are  doing  so  to  conserve  their 
own  supply  at  home. 

It  is  not  an  impossible  situation.  Wood  can  be  had 
elsewhere.  No  doubt  prices  of  wood,  wood  pulp,  and 
paper  will  go  up,  but  that  is  inevitable  anyway ;  the 
imminent  shortage  and  necessity  for  more  expensive 
management  of  forests,  must  force  this  movement. 

Where  it  comes  to  possibly  injuring  owners  of  wood- 
lands, and  operators  with  contracts,  we  want  to  see 
them  properly  proteetede  and  compensated. 


EMPIRE    FORESTRY    CONFERENCE 

During  the  summer  of  1920  the  first  British  Empire 
Forestry  Conference  was  held  in  England.  The  war 
had  impressed  leading  statesmen  and  foresters  with 
the  enormous  importance  of  timber  and  the  necessity 
for  domestic  supply.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  watch 
on  the  supply  and  to  know,  at  first  hand,  what  and 
where  it  is.  The  main  item  on  the  program  this  year 
is  "The  World's  Softwood  Supplies",  a  topic  part- 
icularly appropriate  to  a  meeting  in  Canada,  and  one 
of  paramount  importance  in  view  of  the  universal  use 
of  softwoods  in  building  construction,  and  the  ab- 
solute dependence  of  paper  making  and  printing  on 
these  species. 

The  Conference  will  be  officially  opened  in  Ottawa 
on  July  25th,  and  immediately  thereafter  the  Eastern 
tour  to  the  provinces  of  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Xova  Scotia,  will  be  undertaken.  This  will  be  followed 
by  business  sessions  to  be  held  Ih  Ottawa  during  the 
week  of  the  6th  to  11th  of  August.  Following  upon 
the  business  meetings  the  Conference  will  start  on  the 
Western  tour,  visiting  points  in  Ontario,  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  the  interior  of  British 
Columbia.  Subsequently  a  tour  to  appropriate  points 
on  the  mainland  and  Vancouver  Island  will  be  taken  by 
boat ;  the  Conference  finally  reaching  Victoria  where 
the  concluding  sessions  will  take  place. 

The  Conference  will  be  entertained  at  ^Montreal  on 
July  26th  and  will  go  from  there  to  the  St.  Maurice 
Valley  and  other  points  in  Quebec.  The  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  is  active  in  making  suitable  prepa- 
rations. 
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GIVE  HIM  A  HAND 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  gave  ser- 
ious consideration  at  its  last  annual  meeting  to  the 
question  of  establishing  a  research  department  under 
a  competent  research  director.  A  select  committee, 
after  long  deliberation  had  submitted  a  comprehen- 
sive report,  but  as  the  plan  proposed  would  involve  a 
large  expenditure,  and  as  some  further  preliminary 
work  was  advisable,  the  association  deferred  taking 
definite  steps  toward  the  establishing  of  such  a  de- 
partment as  outlined  in  the  report.  HowevtH',  the 
matter  has  not  by  any  means  been  dro])ped. 

The  committee  realized  that  the  logical  way  to  oegin 
tlie  work  of  co-ordinating,  promoting  and  directing  re- 
search work  in  the  industry  is  to  know  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  facilities,  problems  and  ;ittitude  of  the 
members  of  the  association.  Such  information  is 
best  obtained  by  an  organized  survey.  By  a  happy 
coincidence,  the  services  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Cameron  were 
available  for  a  time,  and  the  Forestry  Branch,  through 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratories,  welcomed  the  op- 
portunity to  be  of  further  service  to  the  industry  by 
delegating  Mr.  Cameron  to  make  the  survey.  Mr. 
Cameron  is  in  charge  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Division 
of  the  Laboratories,  and  has  been  engaged  for  a  number 
of  years  on  the  investigation  of  pulp  and  paper  mill 
problems.  As  an  active  member  of  several  commit- 
tees of  the  Technical  Section,  he  has  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  the  personnel  and  problems  of  the  industry. 
Mr.  Cameron  is  a  trained  and  experienced  research 
man  and  the  industry  is  foi-tunate  in  having  him  under- 
take this  survey. 

The  basis  of  successful  co-ordination  of  research 
work  is,  to  put  it  a  little  differently,  a  knowledge  of 
what  is  to  be  done,  where  it  can  best  be  done,  and 
who  is  qualified  and  willing  to  do  it.  The  industry 
now  has  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  find  out  "where 
we  are  at"  and  it  is  only  common  sense  to  show  Mr. 
Cameron  every  courtesy  and  give  him  every  facility 
to  get  complete  data  for  an  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive report.  On  this  depends  very  largely  the 
policy  of  the  Association  with  regard  to  this  very  im- 
portant matter  of  research.  The  more  complete  the 
report  of  Mr.  Cameron,  the  more  intelligent  will  be 
the  decision  of  the  Association. 


COBWEBS 

The  announcement  that  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  will  carry  on  the  statistical  work  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  connection  with  this 
industry  was  practically  coincident  with  an  editorial 
on  the  subject  in  our  issue  of  July  5.  No  "great  minds" 
stuff  about  it:  we  just  could  not  see  how  the  industry 
could  afford  to  have  this  service  discontinued. 


YES!  WE  HAVE  NO  BANANAS 

But  wo  h;ivn  enough  copies  of  those  hack  numbers 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  for  the  present 
thank  vou. 


Juiv  19,  HiL';; 
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The  Effect  of  (he  New  Russian  Kconomic  Policy  on  the  Paper 
Industry  of  North  America 

By  p.  T.  HAliHia 
AssistaDt   to    Vice-President,   International   Paper   Co. 
(From  "The  Paper  Mill") 


As  the  new  economic  policy  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment of  Uussia  will  apparently  in  the  not  distant  fu- 
ture affect  cither  directly  or  indirectly  every  paper 
manufacturer  on  the  North  American  Continent,  it 
seems  timely  to  survey  briefly  the  Russian  paper  in- 
dustry and  its  economic  background,  and  then  to  de- 
termine what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  new  policy  on 
our  own  industry. 

The  new  policy  is  the  initial  move  toward  the  re- 
cognition of  the  rights  of  private  property,  and  this 
first  surrender  to  the  laws  of  economic  necessity  has 
been  virtually  precipitated  by  the  urgency  of  creating 
industrial  activity  to  restore  the  balance  of  trade.  Bx- 
ports  of  merchandise  from  Russia  during  the  best 
months  amount  to  only  one-half  the  imports,  which 
are  themselves  an  absurdly  low  percentage  of  those  of 
the  pre-war  years. 

With  the  gradual  dissolution  of  communism,  free  in- 
ternal commerce  has  been  legalized,  banks  and  com- 
modity exchanges  are  i-eappearing,  and  thus  far  8,000 
factories  and  mines  have  been  turned  over  to  "capi- 
talist" managers.  The  risks  of  trade  would  seem  in- 
surmountable to  us,  for  there  are  no  civil  tribunals  and 
no  credit,  and  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the  various 
Soviets  may  still  be  impressed  almost  at  will.  Never- 
theless, the  people,  who  for  five  years  have  appeared 
passive  and  somber,  now  seem  to  have  awakened  and 
to  want  to  live  and  act.  A  class  of  profiteers  has  been 
developed  in  an  amazingly  short  time  and  is  attempt- 
ing to  seize  control  of  the  reviving  industrial  life. 

In  Lenin's  address  before  the  Fourth  Plenary  Ses- 
sion of  the  Third  International,  toward  the  end  of  last 
year,  he  said  that  he  proposed  to  incorporate  mixed 
companies,  wherein  part  of  the  capital  would  be  foreign 
private  capital  and  the  other  part  Soviet  capital.  Lenin 
then  stated  that  in  this  manner  they  would  learn  how 
to  trade,  and  that  if  it  should  prove  desirable,  such 
companies  could  be  dissolved  and  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment would  after  all  really  run  no  risk! 

Thus  the  revolutionary  government  of  Russia  has 
assumed  "capitalistic"  features.  Heavy  indirect  taxes 
and  customs  duties  are  levied,  the  overgrown  bureau- 
cracy is  being  reduced,  and  government  industries  are 
being  abandoned.  An  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
customs  duties  which  were  immediately  levied  on  the 
products  of  Finland  when  the  provisional  trade  agree- 
ment with  that  country  expired  on  October  3,  1922. 
This  agreement  was  executed  in  the  latter  part  of 
1921,  and  was  terminated  by  Russia  on  the  six  months' 
notice  required  to  be  given.  The  application  of  a 
tariff  was  followed  instantly  by  a  rapid  rise  in  the 
prices  of  paper  in  Russia. 

The  Russian  Revolution  ends  thus  in  an  absolutism 
shorn  of  every  revolutionary  dream,  just  as  that  of  the 
English  of  1649  ended  in  the  absolutism  of  Cromwell 
and  the  French  Revolution  of  1789  in  that  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 


Although  before  the  war  Russian  paper  mills  sup- 
plied only  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  domestic  consump- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  paper,  yet  it  Ls  obvious  that  Rus- 
sia's enormous  forest  wealth  and  waterpowers  will 
ultimately  place  the  country  among  the  great  paper 
producing  nations  of  the  world.  This  will  not  be 
realized,  however,  for  over  a  decade,  as  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Russian  industries  must  proceed  by  districts, 
and  a  return  to  normal  industrial  life  on  a  national 
basis  cannot  possibly  be  expected  within  that  period. 
Then,  too,  the  eventual  construction  of  paper  mdUs 
can  only  be  accomplished  with  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  the  greater  part  of  the  forests  is  owned  by 
the  State. 

During  the  next  ten  years  Russia  must  therefore 
be  an  importer  of  paper  on  a  vast  scale.  The  latest  au- 
thentic information  available  shows  that  imports  of 
paper  are  consistently  increasing  monthly.  Finland, 
as  before  the  war,  is  again  the  backbone  of  Russia's 
paper  suply,  and  Germany,  Czecho-slovia,  and  Es- 
thonia  are  shipping  in  paper  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

When  one  considers  that  before  the  war,  in  1913, 
Russia  produced  424,000  tons  of  paper  of  all  kinds;  in 
1920,  40,800  tons;  and  in  1921,  36,000  tons,  one  re- 
ceives a  vivid  picture  of  how  Bolshevism  has  ruined  a 
paper  industry,  in  common  with  other  industries.  And 
the  picture  becomes  more  vivid  when  it  is  known  that 
the  average  production  of  paper  decreased  from  34,668 
pounds  per  worker  per  year  in  1913,  to  3,611  pounds 
per  worker  per  year  in  1920.  Both  of  these  significant 
facts  are  visualized  in  the  two  accompanying  graphs. 

In  1913,  25,000  workmen  produced  424,000  tons  of 
paper,  while  in  1920,  20,000  workmen,  or  only  20  per 
cent,  less,  produced  40,800  tons,  or  90  per  cent,  less 
paper.  One  of  the  causes  of  this  lowered  individual 
productivity  is  the  inferior  physical  condition  of  the 
workmen.  In  addition  to  the  physical  hardships  which 
they  endure,  the  workers  are  deprived  of  a  good  part 
of  their  wages,  about  40  per  cent,  being  taken  for  the 
different  labor  organizations.  A  workman  must  pay 
membership  dues  whether  or  not  he  joins  the  organiza- 
tion. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  news  print  paper  Rus- 
sia produced  before  the  war.  The  Soviet  schedules 
call  for  a  production  this"  year  of  48,000  tons  of  paper 
of  all  kinds,  of  which  15,700  tons,  or  33  per  cent.,  is 
news  print.  This  percentage  cannot  be  applied  to  pre- 
war totals,  however,  as  the  Soviet  Government  requires 
for  its  propaganda  purposes  quantities  of  news  print 
out  of  all  proportion  to  other  grades.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  daily  newspapers 
of  Petrograd,  Moscow,  and  other  large  cities  are  owned 
by  the  Government.  It  is  certainly  doubtful  whether  in 
all  Russia  there  is  a  single  privately  owned  newspaper. 

Economists  used  to  tell  us  that  the  material  advance 
of  a  people  is  measured  more  accurately  by  the  con- 
sumption of  iron  and  steel  than  by  any  other  single 
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article.  As  the  eonsuniption  of  news  print  paper  is 
now  supplanting  these  metals  as  a  more  accurate  baro- 
meter of  conditions,  Russia's  demoralized  state  can  be 
readily  gauged  by  its  almost  negligible  consumption  of 
paper.  The  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  paper  now 
amounts  to  only  about  one  pound  per  capita  per  an- 
num, while  in  the  United  States  Ave  are  using  this  year 
more  than  forty-five  pounds  per  capita  of  news  print 
paper  alone. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  organized  a  Technic- 
Economical  Council  to  assist  and  promote  industries. 
The  first  Congress  of  this  Ijody  was  held  in  Moscow, 
February  15-20,  1922.  Shortly  afterward,  realizing  the 
necessity  of  encouraging  domestic  paper  making,  the 
Government  started  a  ))aper  division  known  as  the 
■'Teehnic-Economical  Council  of  the  Paper  Industry." 
The  members  of  this  council  are  prominent  paper- 
makers  and  engineers.  The  council  will  be  supported 
by  assessments  on  the  profits  of  the  various  paper 
companies.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  section  there 
will  be  founded  a  school  for  paper-making,  with  lab 
oratories  for  pulp  and  paper  tests  and  experiments;  a 
library  will  be  established,  literature  on  the  subject 
of  paper-manufacture  will  be  published,  and  all  other 
work  of  this  nature  now  carried  on  in  "capitalistic" 
countries  will  be  begun  by  the  Soviet  Government.  But 
the  results  of  such  work,  as  we  all  know,  require  a 
great  many  years  to  be  either  effective  or  of  value. 

Russia,  in  the  next  decade  of  renascence,  will  be  an 
increasingly  great  importer  of  paper,  all  or  the  greater 
part  of  which  will  be  logically  drawn  from  the  conti- 
guous paper-making  countries  of  Finland,  Germany, 
Xorway,  and  Sweden.  The  potential  absorptive  power 
of  Russia  in  paper  is  best  appreciated  by  a  comparison. 
In  the  Southern  States,  where  illiteracy  is  the  greatest 
in  the  United  States,  there  was  a  consumption  of  news 
print  paper  last  year  of  eleven  pounds  per  capita,  and 
of  all  kinds  of  paper,  of  about  thirtj^-five  pounds  per 
capita.  The  Eastern  States,  for  example,  used  fifty- 
eight  pounds  of  news  print  per  capita,  or  five  times 
as  much,  in  the  same  period.  In  the  best  State  of  the 
Southern  States  there  was  one  copy  of  a  daily  news- 
paper published  to  every  seven  inhabitants;  in  Mis- 
sissippi, one  copy  to  every  thirty-eight  inhabitants.  In 
Massachusetts,  there  was  one  copj-  to  every  two  inhab- 
itants. If  the  consumption  of  paper  by  Russia  were 
on  the  same  low  basis  of  that  of  our  Southern  States, 
it  would  be  between  two  and  two  and  a  half  million 
tons  annually,  as  against  the  present  consumption  of 
under  100,000  tons.  If  Russian  consumption  of  all 
kinds  of  paper  were  on  the  basis  of  that  of  our  Middle 
Western  States,  where  the  popidation  is  the  most  thinly 
diffused,  it  would  be  about  five  million  tons  annually. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  Russia's  neighbors  will 
have  a  ready  market  for  their  surplus  paper  at  their 
i-ery  doors,  and  will  find  it  more  profitable  to  sell  such 
paper  to  Russia  than  to  the  Ignited  States  and  South 
A.merica,  where  they  are  now  meeting  and  will  con- 
tinue to  meet  a  competition  which  will  keep  down  their 
profits.  The  influx  of  overseas  news  print  paper  into 
;he  United  States  during  the  past  few  years  has  been 
argely  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  market. 
\ja  important  factor  in  forcing  overseas  paper  man- 
ifacturers,  now  sending  their  products  to  the  United 
states,  to  develop  a  market  in  Russia,  will  be  the  dis- 
nclination  of  Americans  to  continue  buying  paper 
Qade  thousands  of  miles  away.  There  is  no  paper  in 
he  world  consistently  equal  in  quality  to  that  made 
n  the  North  American  Continent,  and  the  paper  man- 


ufacturers over  here  are  fully  able  to  supply  domestic 
requirements.  Newspapers  and  other  consumers  of 
paper  know  that  j'ear  in  and  year  out  they  can  always 
depend  on  satisfactorj'  deliveries  from  home  producers, 
and  they  are  not  going  to  continue  to  buy  overseas 
paper,  with  all  the  attendant  uncertainties,  when  it 
costs  practically  as  much  as  domestic  paper.  The  pres- 
ent influx  of  overseas  paper  is  simply  a  flurry. 

As  it  costs  three  times  more  to  make  paper  in  Russia 
than  the  price  at  which  the  best  Finish  paper  is  now 
being  quoted,  it  is  obvious  that  as  Russia  recovers,  the 
adjacent  countries  will  not  be  slow  in  discovering  the 
existence  of  a  market  which  will  absorb  all  their  paper 
and  which  will  in  turn  enable  them  to  quote  highly 
profitable  prices. 

It  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possibility  that  before 
Russia  can  produce  sufficient  to  meet  its  own  require- 
ments, paper  from  the  North  American  Continent  will 
be  used  in  the  land  of  the  snows. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  NEWS 

The  erstwhile  Ford  assembling  building  at  Glen 
Falls,  N.B.,  which  has  been  utilized  as  an  assembling 
plant  for  the  Ford  Manufacturing  Company,  later  as 
a  motor  car  manufacturing  plant,  still  later  as  an  au- 
tomobile painting  and  repair  shop,  and  more  recently, 
as  a  paper  box  and  corrugated  paper  factory,  will  now 
house  another  paper  box  manufacturing  concern.  The 
D.  P.  Brown  Paper  Box  Company  of  St.  John,  N.B. 
have  removed  from  the  building  erected  many  years 
ago  on  Canterbury  Street  in  St.  John  and  are  now  at 
the  Glen  Falls  plant.  For  two  years,  the  Clarke  Bro- 
thers Limited,  owners  of  a  pulp  mill  and  two  saw  mills 
at  Bear  River,  N.S.,  operated  the  Glen  Falls  plant  as 
a  paper  box  and  corrugated  paper  factory.  Owing, 
however,  to  financial  difficulties  within  this  concern^ 
the  paper  box  and  corrugated  paper  factory  was  dis- 
continued. The  new  occupants  of  the  building,  have 
been  manufacturing  paper  boxes  in  St.  John  for  the 
past  half  century. 

The  burning  of  slash  during  the  spring  and  summer 
may  be  banned  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick 
starting  with  1923.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure 
such  prohibition.  Pulpwood  lands  have  suffered 
greatly  from  fires  started  by  those  burning  slash  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer.  Under  the  present  law  a 
person  may  burn  slash  without  permit  until  the 
fifteenth  of  May  and  after  that  a  permit  must  be  ob- 
tained. But  hundreds  of  fires  are  started  without  per- 
mits. In  fact  most  of  the  fires  are  started  by  persons 
who  do  not  bother  about  permits  in  the  least 
.v,^^'^,^^^V^^^^  ^^^^^  burning  should  be  deferred  until 
tHe  tall,  when  there  is  much  less  fire  hazard  There 
would  be  httle  inconvenience  in  postponing  these  fires 
and  much  of  the  valuable  pulpwood  would  be  saved' 
VVhile  prosecutions  have  been  made  in  isolated  in- 
stances, for  starting  slash  burning  fires  without  per- 
mits, practically  all  of  the  fire  starters  have  escaped 
without  being  prosecuted.  The  penalty  for  starting  a 
fire  without  permit  is  very  severe  entailing  a  prison 
TuT  i  ^T''"''  •■^^^•^  ^^  '^'  maximum,\ut  owing 
force  thelaw         ''  ''  '"  ^P^^^^ble  to  effectively  en- 


The  great  thing  in  this  world  is  not  so  much  where 
we  stand,  as  m  what  direction  we  are  moWng. 
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A    Dctcrmiiiiilion    of   the    Power   Consumption   of  ;i    Bill 
Bearinj*   Dryer  Cylinder 


Till'  tiall  houriiijf  t'(jiiip|iecl  dryer  cylinders  recently 
installed  at  the  plant  oC  the  Chester  Paper  Company 
(Chester,  Pa.)  were  the  first  of  their  size  and  type. 
They  are  part  of  an  all  ball  bearing  IGG"  Tissue  Paper 
Mai'hin<>  desij-iicd  to  run  at  TOO  ft.  per  minute.  This 
machine  was  manufactured  and  set  up  by  the  Pusey 
iV;  .lones  Company  of  Wilmington,  Del.  All  of  the  ball 
bearing  mountings  were  designed  with  the  advice  and 
approval  of  the  S  K  F  Industries,  Inc.  There  are  17 
dryer  cylinders  each  CO"  diameter  by  173"  face,  weigh- 
ing 12,000  lbs.,  and  having  a  moment  of  inertia  of  58,- 
000  lb.  ft-. 

This  paper  is  a  report  of  the  test  that  was  performed 
on  the  dryer  cylinders  in  order  to  make  a  preliminary 
estimate  of  the  power  consumption. 

The  conditions  of  the  test  were  unfavourable  in  that 
the  cylinders  were  recently  set  up  and  had  not  pre- 
viously been  run.  In  fact  the  bearing  castings  were 
not    finall}'  lined   up.     On  the   other  hand,  the  steam 


Joints  were  not  yet  in  place  and  there  was  no  felt  on 
the  machine.  Tlie  power  loss  due  to  the  steam  joints 
should  be  comparatively  small  in  view  of  their  design; 
that  is  several  metallic  rings,  under  pressure  applied  by 
several  small  springs.  Some  allowance  should  be  also 
made  for  windage  and  weaving  losses  in  the  felt.  Theo- 
retically there  should  bo  no  increase  in  the  power  con- 
sumption of  the  bearings  when  the  felt  is  put  on  the 
machine.  This  is  so  because  whatever  load  the  felt 
tension  adds  to  the  weight  on  the  upper  cylinders  will 
Ik;  subtracted  fi-om  the  weight  on  the  lowci-  cylinders. 
This  arithmetic  is  somewhat  faulty  in  actual  practice, 
because  there  is  a  small  change  in  the  coefficient  of 
fi-iction  at  the  liigher  and  lower  pressures. 

The  power  consumption  was  determined  in  three  in- 
dependent ways,  as  follows: 

1.  By   using  a   motor   whose   efficiency   curve    was 
known,  and  detei-mining  its  power  consumption. 

2.  By  using  a  string  wrapped  around  the  cylinder 
and  a  weight  to  start  the  machine. 
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3.  By  getting  the  cylinders  up  to  speed  and  then 
letting  them  coast.  The  time  necessary  to  stop  gives 
a  direct  indication  of  tlio  bearing  friction  and  the 
power  consumption. 

Method  I. 

3  HP  1200  motor  (Fairbanks  Morse  &  Co.  No.  91957 
2  phase  220  V  60  cycle)  was  set  up  on  skids  with  a 
countershaft,  and  arranged  so  as  to  give  five  speeds  at 
the  cylinder  varying  from  10  to  45  rpm.  (See  Photo- 
graph.) The  power  consumption  was  measured  and 
recorded  by  a  Bristol  strip  type  recording  wattmeter 
(Model  725.  Serial  398).  During  the  first  few  readings, 
this  wattmeter  was  calibrated  against  an  indicating 
wattmeter  loaned  by  the  Philadelphia  Power  &  Light 
Company.  Power  consumption  readings  were  taken  at 
each  of  the  five  speeds  on  cylinders  No  1  and  No  2  alone; 
and  then  on  the  first  three  cylinders  and  two  felt  rolls 
running  together.  Pig.  1  is  a  graph  of  the  net  power 
consumption  as  determined  by  this  test. 

The  recording  wattmeter  showed  several  peculiar 
vibrations  in  the  rate  of  flow  of  power.  In  order  to 
locate  these,  readings  were  taken  with  the  motor  alone, 
and  also  with  the  motor  and  countershaft  alone.  These 
readings  indicate  that  the  motor  itself  causes  no  vibra- 
tion at  all.  and  that  there  is  a  small  vibration  of  about 
85  per  minute  produced  by  the  short  belt  to  the  counter 
shaft.  Superimposed  upon  this  is  a  vibration  caused 
by  the  unbalance  of  the  cylinders.  It  is  difficult  to 
balance  a  12.000  lb.  cj-linder  very  closely,  and  as  the 
total  force  to  turn  the  cylinder  is  about  10  lbs.,  at  the 
surface,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  variation  of  power 
will  be  large  compared  with  the  total.  Thus  at 
the  slow  speeds  there  is  a  large  wave  whose  period 
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cori-esponds  exactly  with  the  speed  of  the  cylinder  and 
a  small  wave  produced  by  the  countershaft. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  variations  of  power  with 
speed  indicated  in  Fig.  1.  The  various  possible  causes 
are ;  first,  that  the  cylinder  bearings  warmed  up  slowly 
and  second  that  the  unbalance  of  the  cylinders  caused 
a  speeding  up  and  a  slowing  down  and  the  resulting 
belt  slipi^age  involved  a  power  loss.  This  latter  effect 
is  naturally  minimized  at  the  higher  speeds  on  account 
of  the  fly  wheel  effect.  This  is  the  only  plausible  ex- 
planation for  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  power  curve  for 
all  three  cylinders.  In  any  case  the  only  positive  con- 
clusion possible  is  that  the  three  cylinders  did  not  use 
more  than  y^  HP  or  approximately  125  watts  per 
cylinder  at  rated  speed. 

Method  2. 

A  string  was  wrapped  several  times  around  the 
cylinder  and  passed  over  a  small  pulley  on  the  ceiling 
and  15.1  lbs.  tied  at  the  end.  The  photograph  shows 
the  string  before  it  was  attached  to  the  cylinder. 

This  part  of  the  test  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  unbalance  of  the  cylinder  produced  a  larger  torque 
than  that  necessary  to  overcome  the  bearing  friction. 
In  order  to  subtract  this  unbalance  effect  it  was  nec- 
essary to  use  a  large  starting  torque  and  measure  the 
acceleration  over  a  complete  revolution.  Then  using 
the  average  acceleration  and  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  cylinder,  it  was  possible  to  determine  what  part  of 
the  applied  torque  was  used  to  produce  acceleration, 
Jinu  .v^hat  part  was  absorbed  in  bearing  friction. 
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Kij{.  2  gives  a  list  ol'  tlu-  readings  and  calculation 
i.f  the  benrinp  friction.  The  couflusion  is  that  the 
power  necessary  to  overcome  the  Irictiou  alone  would 
be  1G8  watts  per  cylinder  at  rated  speed.  Of  course, 
this  figure  assumes  that  the  coefficient  of  friction  at 
starting  will  lie  the  same  as  that  at  rated  speed. 

Method  3 

Wiieti  all  llii-fi'  I'viiiidcrs  were  at  rated  speed  they 
were  suildenly  fii-ed  by  the  breaking  of  tlie  long  belt. 
Then  the  time  recitdred  for  each  to  come  to  rest  was 
measured.  (See  Fig.  '^).  This  period  of  eoa.sting  varied 
from  4,  m.  55  sec.  for  cylinder  No.  1  to  10  m.  5  sec.  for 
cylinder  No.  2.  The  largo  variation  indicates  liow  un- 
settled the  bearing  conditions  were. 

Using  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cyliiuirr  ynd  tin,' 
initial  speed,  the  initial  kinetic  energy  was  arrived  at. 
Then  assuming  again  tiial  the  coefficient  of  frictiiui 
is  constant,  we  can  determine  its  average  value  over 
the  range  from  starting  to  rated  speed.  The  resulting 
power  figure  is  '\2'].C>  watts  per  cylinder  at  rated  speed. 
Conclusions 
The  power  ciuisumpt  imi  per  cyliiidci-  lias  l)eeii  de- 
termined as  follows ; 

Method  1.  By  motor  and  wattmeter  125  waits 
Method  2.  By  gravity  starting  test  161.6  watts 
Method  3.     By  coasting  test  125.6  watts 


111  the  felt.  In  determining  the  neeeflsary  power  for 
I  lie  whole  machine,  account  should  also  be  takc^n  of  the 
auxiliary  power  losses,  sueii  as  the  felt  dryer,  if  lliere  is 
any,  the  felt  carrying  rolls,  and  the  gear  losses.  There- 
lore  a  (ronservalive  I'stimali-  of  Ihi'  total  power  would 
lie  5  II. P.  though  the  iiiachine  would  probably  use 
about  4  Il.P. 

The  only  means  of  comparing  these  results  with  other' 
tests  is  to  determine  the  absolute  value  of  the  coef- 
ficient of  friction.  As  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the- 
friction  at  the  surface  of  the  roller  from  that  in  the^ 
bearing,  it  was  assumed  tliat  the  coefficient  of  friction 
was  the  same  at  both  ])laces,  tliougli  tliat  at  the  bearing 
should  b(!  less.  losing,  this  assumption  and  136.4 
Watts   per   cylinder,    the    coefficient    of    friction    was 


Average       136.4  watts 
For  17  dryer  cylinders,  the  total  would  be  3.1  H.P. 
To  this  should  be  added  an  allowance  for  the  friction 
of  the  steam  joints  and  the  windage  nnd  weaving  losses 
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.0018  or  1/550.  This  value  corresponds  with  that 
usually  arrived  at  for  ball  bearings,  that  is  1/600. 

The  results  of  this  test  are  of  particular  importance 
in  their  application  to  the  problem  of  driving  dryer 
sections.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  eliminate  the 
gear  drive  entirely  and  make  use  of  the  reduced  fric- 
tion to  drive  through  the  felts  only.  In  this  particular 
case  such  a  drive  would  produce  a  maximum  tension  in 
the  felt  or  approximately  200  lbs.  or  a  little  over  one  lb. 
per  inch,  of  width. 

There  is  a  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  starting 
minutes  (coasting  time).  Therefore  to  start  the  ma- 
chine. This  power  is  a  function  of  the  desired  starting 
time.  In  this  particular  ease,  there  is  enough  data  on 
hand  to  determine  the  curve,  (Pig.  4)  as  follows :  The 
entire  machine  requires  about  four  HP  when  running, 
that  is  the  bearing  friction  torque  is  27.4  foot  lbs.  But 
this  resisting  torque  will  stop  the  machine  in  7.3 
minutes  (coasting  time).  Therefore  to  start  the  ma- 
chine in  7.3  minutes  requires  27.4  ft.  lbs.  to  overcome 
bearing  friction  and  27.4  ft.  lbs.  to  accelerate.  This 
latter  component  vai'ies  inversely  as  the  time  of  start- 
ing, whereas  the  bearing  friction  remains  approx- 
imately constant.   Thus  we  can  construct  figure  4. 

The  curve  indicates  that  a  large  investment  in  over- 
size motors  and  gears  will  hardly  save  enough  time  to 
be  worth  while.  Moreover,  if  the  motor  is  considered 
capable  of  100%  overload  torque  when  starting,  the 
nominal  rating  will  be  one  half  of  that  shown  on  the 
curve. 

In  applying  the  data  of  this  test  to  other  machines^ 
the  power  can  be  considered  proportional  to  the  speed 
and  to  the  total  weight  though  only  for  very  approx- 
imate results. 


YOUR  STOCKHOLDERS 


STOCKHOLDERS  arf  fr(M,urntly  -"a  long  way  from 
home . ' '  News  of  the  nest  wherein  their  money  is 
invested  is  received  with  a  particularly  warm  welcome. 

A  growing  pi'actice  in  many  large  corporations  shows 
realization  that  shareholders  receive  with  gratitude 
"(human  interest"  information  about  processes,  expan- 
sions, new  products  and  general  developments  of  "their" 
company . 

Frequently,  in  many  concerns,  the  list  of  shareholders 
will  also  be  a  list  of  prospects,  as  well  as  representing 
hundreds  of  vitally  interested  indirect  agents  ready  to 
recommend  and  suggest  the  purchase  of  the  products 
manufactured . 

Where  the  investment  is,  the  heart  is  not  very  far 
distant.  There  is  here  presented  a  chance  to  tell  more 
of  tlhe  news  of  the  business,  its  progress,  its  line  of 
products  and  to  develop  many  sales. 

If  shareholders  are  made  familiar  enough  with  their 
own  products  and  company,  they  will  also  become  buyers. 
The  quarterly  mailing  of  dividends  presents  an  easy 
opportunity  to  do  a  bit  of  sales  work  and  goodwill 
developments. 

Folders,  pamphlets  and  booklets  present  economical 
ways  of  carrying  on  this  propaganda  for  greater  in- 
terest in  matters  of  value  to  the  company. — The  Crest. 


FORESTRY  CAR  A  SCHOOL  ON  WHEELS 

One  of  the  strangest  "schools"'  in  Canada  is  thf 
forest  protection  car  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  As 
sociation,  a  non-government  and  non-commercial  in 
stitution,  which  is  at  Bonaventure  station  this  week, 
after  winding  up  a  tour  of  New  Brunswick.  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  Lake  St.  John  region  of  Quebec.  Tra- 
velling more  than  12.000  miles  between  April  and 
November,  and  attracting  more  than  250,000  visitors, 
the  forest  protection  car  has  established  itself  as  a 
welcome  annual  itinerant  in  regions  which  are  seldom 
touched  by  outside  educational  agencies. 

The  interior  of  the  car  is  divided  into  latticed 
rooms.  Working  models  present  a  graphic  picture  of 
a  thriving  Canadian  community  before  and  after  a 
forest  fire  has  swept  away  its  means  of  sustcnMiiec. 
Electrical  illusions  eompell  the  onlooker  to  realize  the 
ugly  facts  behind  the  phrase  "bush  fires."  An  ero- 
sion model  presents  a  contrasted  picture  of  a  vallej' 
farm  protected  in  its  water  supply  by  mountain  forests 
and  a  second  farm  ruined  and  washed  out  by  the  tor- 
rent of  deforested  hillsides.  By  ilhiminated  transpar- 
encies, process  exhibits,  etc.,  other  aspects  of  forest 
protection  are  presented. 

To  attract  crowds  for  the  evening  meetings  in  i-e- 
mote  railwaj'  communities,  a  Marconi  radio  set  of 
eighteen  bulbs  is  carried,  with  which  interludes  of 
concerts  a  thousand  miles  distant  ai"e  presented  along 
with  educational  motion  pictures.  The  Canadian 
Forestrj-  Association's  lecturers  this  season  have  pres- 
ented motion  pictures  in  many  communities  where 
"movies"  of  any  kind  had  never  previously  been  seen 
by  most  of  the  population.  To  witness  the  excited  ex- 
pression of  the  older  people  and  the  unrestrained 
shouting  of  the  children  under  such  novel  circum- 
.stances  was  an  experience  difficult  to  describe.  In 
one  village  of  Northern  Quebec,  the  lecture  was  held 
in  a  large  school-house,  built  on  log  posts,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  address,  the  entire  floor,  mider  the 
weight  of  the  crowd,  dropped  uniformly  three  feet  to 
the  level  of  the  ground  without  injuring  anyone.  The 
chairman,  seated  on  a  nail  keg,  was  bowled  over  but, 
otherwise,  the  dignity  of  the  gathering  suffered  little. 


IT  IS  HOT  IN  HAWAH 


Words  better  left  unsaid  come  iiack  to  grieve  us  when 
we  think  them  dead. 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  gets  hot  in  Hawaii,  a  reader 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  in  the  paper  mill 
which  Titilizes  .sugar  cane  waste,  finds  time  for  study- 
ing the  textbooks  on  "Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture", 
and  has  been  good  enough  to  write  us  quite  a  letter 
on  general  conditions  in  that  far  away  land,  and  makes 
the  following  remark  with  regard  to  the  textbooks: 

"I  now  have  volume  III  and  am  looking  forward  to 
volume  IV  and  V.  They  are  certainly  fine  books  on 
the  subject ;  evei-ything  is  treated  so  completely  and 
thoroughlj-,  and  the  cost  of  the  set  is  so  reasonable 
that  they  arc  within  the  reach  of  everyone  connected 
with  the  industry.  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  was 
sorely  in  need  of  a  work  of  this  kind." 

PAPER  MILLS'  EMPLOYEES  ON  ANNUAL  PICNIC 

Emploj-ecs  of  the  Port  Arthur  Division,  Provinc..;! 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  held  their  annual  picnic  at  the 
company's  farm  on  the  Oliver  Road,  Monday  last. 
There  was  a  happy  gathering  of  emploj'ees  and  their 
families  and  during  the  day  a  program  of  sports  and 
athletics  was  carried  out. 
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Various  Views  On  The  Embargo 


OPINION  OF  SECRETARY  BAKER 

That  tlio  proposed  uiubiirt'o  on  the  export  of  Cana 
diau  pulpwoocl  to  tlio  United  States  would  be  a  calam- 
ity to  the  paper  iiidiisti-y  of  this  eountry  is  the  state 
meut  made  m  a  review  of  the  Canadian  situation  sent 
by  the  American  I'aper  and  Pulp  Association  to  its 
membersldp. 

•■The  Canadian  House  of  Commons  has  passed  i 
resolution  empowering  the  Governor  in  Council  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  piilpwood  (to  this  country) 
irom  privately  owned  timberlands  in  Canada,"  savs 
the  statement  whieh  is  signed  by  Dr.  Hugh  P  Baker 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  American  I'aper  and  Puln 
Association.  -For  many  years  the  pulp  and  paper  mills 
of  northern  \ew  \ork,  New  England  and  the  north- 
ern Lake  States  have  purchased  from  25  to  100  per 
cent  of  their  annual  pulp  wood  requirements  from  the 
freehold  lands  of  Canada. 

■'Alauy  of  our  paper  mills  have  become  so  dependent 
an  Canadian  pulpwood  that  an  embargo  would  not 
only  cause  extreme  hardship  but  might  even  force 
them  to  cease  manufacturing. 

"Since  the  passage  of  this  Act  at  Ottawa  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  of  Eastern  Canada  have  commented 
the  action  very  highly  and  urged  its  early  application, 
bhould  the  Dominion  act,  as  it  is  now  empowered  to 
do,  a  number  of  mills  in  northern  New  York  and  else 
where  would  be  forced  to  close,  meaning  the  loss  of 
important  industries  to  the  State  and  the  throwin- 
out  ot  employment  of  large  numbers  of  wage  earners  "^ 
■■Such  action  by  Canada  would  in  fact  be  a  calamitv 
tor  the  paper  industry  in  the  United  States 

''It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  effect  of  such  an 
embargo  upon  the  paper  industry  of  the  United  States 
Ihe  prices  of  wood  and  pulp  would  respond  immed- 
iately 0  such  an  embargo,  and  if  prices  of  wood  and 
pulp  advance  the  public  will  immediately  feel  the  effect 
of  this  embargo  m  the  increased  cost  of  all  paper 

'This  threatened  aggressiveness  upon  the  part  of 
Canada  puts  up  to  our  industry  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  with  which  we  have  been  confronted  ?n 
acSon."        "  "  "''  ^'^  '""'^'^^^^  ^^^  ^^8-'«ive 


wi  include  nearly  all  the  bife'  companies,  both  or- 
ganized  an<l  unorganized.  Manufacturers  already  en- 
roled represent  more  than  half  of  the  total  productive 
i-apaeily  ol  the  coiintrv,  it  is  said 

Commenting  „„  the"  proposed  Canadian  embarKo 
Chairman  Stokes  said:  **  ' 

•'If  made  etVective,  it  will  involve  the  entire  paper 

^.".1  printing  industry  in  the  United  States.    The  price 

pulp  wood  would  at  onee  begin  a  rise  toward  war 

\Z  In  7''  "VT/'"'"'  "  '"'"''^"  ^■"'•^'«  "f  ^vood  a 
.\ear  would  be  added  to  the  drain  <,n  our  own  fast 
diminishing  pulpwood  resources. 

';The  paper  and  printing  industries,  everv  branch  of 
-luoh  would  be  aifeete,!,  have  a  total  pi^d'^uc'vated 

If  r:..;  11    n'"  '""""  '  •^■'■■^V  ^'"^  ^->'">-  "--than 

iiaii  a  niillKin  wage  earners." 


ORGANIZED  OPPOSITION 

With  a  view  to  solving  the  problems  raised  by  the 
threatened  embargo  on  pulpwood  exports  from  Can- 
ada to  the  United  States,  a  number  of  leadino  nan" 
manufacturers  from  all  sections  of  the  United"  Sta  e^ 
met  last  Thursday  at  the  Union  League  Club  in  Nw 
lork  and  organized  as  the  committee  for  the  perpetua 
tion  of  the  paper  industry  m  the  United  States  "^ 

panv"phil  1  f?^'"''  °^  '']'  ^^''-'^  ^'^-'^  P^P"-  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  exe 
eut.ve  committee;  A.  G.  Payne,  Jr.,  of  the  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  Paper  Company,  was  named  Vice 
SarTo?'thrA  """•  """^A^  ^-  ^^^^'■'  ^-^'^tive  Sec- 
was^^^le^ted'LfrX;;:'"  ^^^^^^  ''''  ""^^  ^^^«^^^^'-- 
shh,\'o"tl,!'  organization  will  not  confine  its  member- 
*>hip  to  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  but 


VIEWS  OF  MR.  DODGE 

Philip     T.   Dodge,   President     of  the  Internationar 

iave"'theT"f '  T'  ""'''  ''''  ^''^''"'  embargo  wo^ld 
haxe  the  effect  of  increasing  ultimately  the  price  of 
new.sprint  and  would  literally  subvert  the  AmTrican 
industry  in  favor  of  Canada  American 

According  to  Mr.  Dodge,  the  threatened  edict  would 
not  affect  the  International  Paper  Companv  as  ser  ous  v 
as  other  American  newsprint  mills,  due  to^its  ex  ^nsS 
woodland  holdings  in  this  country,  but  many  smal  1 
mills  would  be  affected  because  of  their  utter  de 
pendence  on  Canada  for  their  wood  pulp 

^vi'li^fnl'  f""  T  ^"°'?^  ^°  ^^"  ^"«i°«s«  profitably  we 
Mil  urn  to  other  grades  of  paper  which  can  be  d^ 
dueed  at  a  profit,  and  we  shall  sell  current  ?rom  on; 
water  power  developments."  said  Mr.  Dodge^' No 
doubt  other  companies  will  be  forced  to  do  the  same 
The  Canadian  legislation  is  a  blow  at  the  aLIT. 
paper  manufacturer."  ^  American 

The  legislation  which  provides  for  an  embargo  Mr 
Dodge  said,  had  not  been  unexpected,  but  he  thoufht 
It  imperative  that  the  State  Department  shonlH  !  V 
SS  ^°  '''''^'''  ^^^  AmerLmSurers' 

p^=rsrh-s^ 

ent'of  thJ?""'  ^""^^"'^^'"^  '"  192f  was  onh   62  p 
cent,  ot  the  company  s  output  '         ^ 

diminishing,  would  be  in^vit^ble     tT  ,  '^f  ''""'  ^^"^ 

book  and  magazines  puSSl^t^^f  ^ilZ^l^^t  w  it 
as  newspapers   would  Ii-lro„r;..„      J       ^"'^'^'iy>  as  well 
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American  manufacturers  fear  their  ultimate  elimina- 
tion as  competitors  in  the  newsprint  market  if  the  em- 
bargo becomes  effective.  The  Canadian  newsprint 
mills,  they  say,  will  be  assured  of  immense  supplies  of 
pulp  wood  and  will  be  able  to  monopolize  the  United 
States  market  at  their  own  prices. 


AMERICAN  PAPER  MAKERS   PLEASED 

American  paper  manufacturers,  oarticuiariy  those 
producing  newsprint,  are  elated  over  the  news,  con- 
tained in  Washington  despatches  last  Monday,  that  the 
Canadian  Government  has  decided  to  postpone  en- 
forcement of  its  pulpwood  embargo  pending  an  invest- 
igation by  a  royal  commission  regarding  the  possible 
effects  of  such  a  measure. 

Philip  T.  Dodge,  president  of  the  International 
Taper  Company,  when  informed  of  the  reported  post- 
ponement, said  he  was  gratified  to  hear  it.  He  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  the  protests  made  by  the  Am- 
erican newspaper  publishers  and  the  newsprint  man- 
ufacturers had  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  postpone- 
ment. These  protests  were  made  through  the  State 
Department,  which  announced  the  receipt  of  a  com- 
munication from  the  British  Embassy  stating  that  the 
proposed  embargo  had  been  delayed  to  permit  of  the 
investigation. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Canadian  Government,  be- 
sides realizing  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  pro- 
posed embargo  to  the  American  paper  industry,  was 
also  influenced  in  its  action  by  the  fear  of  possible 
retaliation  through  an  American  embargo  on  exports 
of  coal  and  sulphur  to  Canada.  According  to  Mr. 
Podge,  such  retaliation  would  seriously  interfere  with 
the  Canadian  paper  industry,  as  it  is  a  heavy  buyer 
of  American  coal  and  suljjhur  used  in  the  industry 
there. 

Mr.  Dodge  stated  that  the  proposed  restrictions  by 
Canada  wei"e  unfair,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Cana- 
dian industry  gets  its  coal  and  sulphur  from  this 
counti-y  without  restriction. 

The  Canadian  announcement  made  it  clear  that  the 
embargo  had  not  been  abandoned,  but  Mr.  Dodge  said 
he  looked  for  a  decision  that  would  be  favorable  to 
the  American  interests. 

"I  don't  see  how  the  decision  could  be  anything 
else  but  favorable,"  he  said.  "They  can't  make  paper 
in  Canada  without  American  coal  and  sulphui-,  and  so 
this  embargo  proposition  woi-ks  both  ways." 


THE  PULPWOOD  SITUATION  FROM  THE 
CANADIAN   STANDPOINT 

(Prom  the  Financial  Post,  Toronto,  Julj-  13.) 
While  the  question  may  seem  complicated  at  first 
sight,  it  is  really  a  simple  one.  The  difference  is  not 
between  Canadian  and  American  industries  fighting 
one  another  to  obtain  a  practical  mouopolj',  for  the 
great  bulk  of  the  pulp  factories  in  Canada  are  Amer- 
ican owned ;  the  fight  is  between  two  classes  of  American 
paper-makers  —  one  class  which  was  far-sighted  enough 
to  build  its  plants  in  Canada,  the  other  which  relied  on 
getting  its  pulpwood  from  Canada  for  manufacture  in 
the  United  States. 

There  is  no  question  of  hostility  against  the  United 
States.  American  paper  manufacturers  have  been  vei-y 
cordially  welcomed  here  and  will  continue  to  be  —  but 
ihe  Canadian  position  is  that  while  these  natural  re- 


sources of  our  country  are  being  developed  by  foreign 
capital  for  foreign  use,  w.e  should  have  at  least  employ- 
ment of  Canadian  labor,  purchase  in  Canada  of  supplies 
used  in  the  business,  and  as  much  other  benefit  as  we 
can  fairly  claim.  To  aid  in  this  policy,  an  embargo  on 
pulpwood,  it  is  believed,  will  bring  the  remaining  Amer- 
ican paper  manufacturers  into  line  with  their  more  far- 
sighted  competitors  who  have  already  established  fac- 
tories here.  Even  under  the  embargo,  United  States 
paper  manufacturers  will  have  an  advantage,  for  Cana- 
dian paper  firms  have  to  pay  the  6  per  cent  sales  tax 
under  the  recent  Bill,  from  which  United  States  firms 
are  exempt,  while  the  taxation  on  Canadian  business 
generally  is  much  more  heavy  than  that  on  United 
States  business.  The  present  policy  of  sending  raw 
materials  across  the  line  for  manufacture  compels  many 
young  Canadians  to  go  over  the  border  to  work  on  that 
raw  materia],  and  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  serious 
loss  of  our  young  manhood  to  the  United  States. 

In  Canada,  we  have  a  huge  country,  a  small  popula- 
tion, and  a  heavy  debt.  These  facts  show  that  it  is  or- 
dinary prudence  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
from  our  natural  resources.  The  fact  that  we  hold 
much  of  the  world's  remaining  reserve  of  pulpwood  is 
a  fact  which  should  aid  in  statesmanlike  conservation  of 
that  resource.  The  proposed  embargo  does  not  go  far 
enough.  It  should  next  take  in  pulp,  so  that  all  paper 
should  be  made  in  Canada,  and  an  export  duty  imposed 
on  paper  with  which  to  pay  for  forest  protection  and 
re-afforestation. 

It  is  not  antagonism  between  conflicting  "Big  Busi- 
ness" of  two  countries  which  has  brought  this  situation : 
it  is  a  condition  in  which  ordinary  business  foresight, 
fair  play  and  development  of  our  own  country  meet  in 
an  extraordinar.y  combination.  All  that  is  required  is 
that  the  Canadian  people  shall  enter  intelligently  iutO' 
what  is  meant  by  the  use  and  exploitation  of  their  nat- 
ural resources,  and  once  that  is  accomplished  we  shall 
have  justice  to  Canada  as  the  first  claim  on  our  thoughts 
before  we  consider  generosity  to  other  countries. 


REVIVE  TALK  OF  MILLS  IN  B.  0. 

A  despatch  from  British  Columbia  reads: 

Hon.  T.  D.  PattuUo,  Minister  of  Lands,  under  whose 
department  negotiations  are  being  carried  on,  an- 
nounced recently  that  six  separate  groups  of  financiers 
are  negotiating  with  the  provincial  government  for 
the  establishment  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  prov- 
ince. He  expects  to  have  several  propositions  under 
way  shortly. 

A  powerful  group  composed  of  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco  financial  interests  is  angling  for  control  of 
the  Bridge  River  Power  Company,  which  will  provide 
the  power  for  a  new  pulp  and  paper  enterprise. 

Minneapolis  capital  is  said  to  be  behind  a  move  to 
establish  a  big  pulp  and  paper  mill  at  Usk,  on  the  line 
of  the  Canadian  National  (G.  T.  P.)  and  is  reported 
to  be  interested  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  plant  of 
the  Prince  Rupert  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  formerly 
held  by  the  Emerson  interests.  Following  the  death 
of  John  A.  Emerson  the  company  went  into  liquida- 
tion and  recently  has  been  operated  only  as  a  sawmill. 
If  the  new  interests  take  hold  of  the  property,  it  will 
be  developed  as  a  pulp  and  paper  concern. 


William  Whyte  and  E.  S.  Dunham,  continue  to  ex- 
tend their  capacity  for  service  to  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry.  They  have  been  appointed  Canadian  Repre- 
sentatives for  Hopperwood  Dryer  Felts  manufactured 
by  William  E.  Hopper  &  Sons  of  Philadelphia. 


Juiv  lit,  i!ii';t 
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MR.    R.    H.    CAMPBELL    RETIRES    AS  DIRECTOR 

OF    FORESTRY    AFTER    YEARS    OF 

EFFICIENT    SERVICE 

(For  tlu'  followiiifi;  iu'coiinl  ol'  Mr,  ('iiiuiiht'll 's  ciireiT 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Canadian    I'\)i'estry   Mafxazine) 

Every  Canadian  wlio  is  intei'i-stcd  in  forest  conserva- 
tion will  learn  with  dee))  re<jret  of  the  I'etirenient  of 
Mr.  R.  IT.  Camiibell,  Director  of  Forestry  dnring  the 
past  sixteen  years,  in  the  D"|)artnient  of  the  Tntei-ior. 
His  resignation  from  active  service  wa.s  fittingly  marked 
on  the  evening  of  April  30th  last  at  the  Plalcyon  Club, 
Ottawa,  by  the  members  of  the  Forestry  Branch  staff, 
among  whom  Mere  represented  besides  the  Head  Office 
.staff  those  of  the  field  offices  in  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta  and  British  Colnmbia ;  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratoi'ies  in  Montreal  and  Vauconver,  and  the 
Forest  Nursery  Stations  at  Indian  Head  and  Saskatoon. 

The  occa.sion  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  hospitality 
of  the  ladies  of  the  Head  Office  staff  who  served  tea  at 
5  P.  M.  After  tea  Mr.  Campbell  was  presented  with  a 
large  silver  presentation  bowl  from  the  entire  staff  of 
the  Branch  as  a  souvenir  of  their  long  association  with 
him  as  Director  of  Forestry.  The  bowl  bears  the  in- 
scription, "Robert  Henry  Campbell,  Esq.,  Director  of 
Forestry,  1907-1923.  From  tht  Dominion  Forest  Ser- 
vice. A  token  of  highest  esteem  and  pei'sonal  affection." 
Besides  tliis  handsome  gift  from  the  whole  Canadian 
Forest  Service,  the  Ottawa  staff  took  occasion  to  pre- 
.sent  Mr.  Campbell  with  a  club  bag. 

In  making  these  presentations  on  hf>half  of  the  staff, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Finlayson,  Acting  Director  of  Forestry,  paid 
high  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  retiring  chief  while  in 
charge  of  the  Branch.  He  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Camp- 
bell had  won  the  high  regard  of  his  staff,  not  only  b,v 
the  thoroughness  of  his  work,  but  also  by  his  persever- 
ance in  establishing  the  importance  of  Forestry  in  Ca- 
nadian life.  Mr.  Campbell  had  idealized  the  work  of 
forestry,  and  had  lost  no  opportunity  to  impress  his 
ideal  upon  those  associated  with  him  in  the  work  of  ad- 
ministration. The  earnestness  with  which  he  strove  to 
live  up  to  his  ideal  was  carried  out  into  the  Canadian 
public  life,  and  his  influence  on  the  progress  of  Cana- 
dian Forestry  vdll  long  be  felt. 

Not  less  interesting  were  Mr.  Finlayson 's  reminis- 
cences of  field  experiences  with  Mr.  Campbell  on  the 
occasions  of  his  yearly  visits  to  the  Canadian  forests, 
when  he  entered  completely  into  the  out-door  life  of 
the  foresters  and  rangers,  and  by  his  manliness  and  ever 
present  respect  for  their  ideas,  completely  won  the  loy- 
alt.v  of  all.  The  practical  out-door  woodsman  can  be 
approached  only  on  his  own  ground,  and  Mr.  Campbell 
was  big  enough  to  recognize  this.  Mr.  Finlayson 's 
reminiscences  were  carried  on  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Cameron, 
recently  transferred  to  Head  Office  from  the  field,  and 
who  was  chosen  to  represent  the  field  staff  at  the  pre- 
sentation. Mr.  Cameron  dwelt  upon  the  helpfulness  of 
contact  with  Mr.  Campbell  in  the  out-door  life  during 
these  periodical  inspection  trips,  and  attributed  the 
splendid  esprit  de  corps  of  the  field  staff  to  the  fellow- 
ship of  his  visits.  Mr.  Cameron  also  read  a  number  of 
telegrams  received  from  the  outside  offices  expressive 
of  their  regret  for  Mr.  Campbell's  retirement,  and  of 
their  high  personal  regard  for  him. 


It  was  not  easy  for  one  of  Mr.  Campbell's  si-riousness 
I"  lay  down  a  work  not  yet  finished,  liiit  lie  i-osc  to  the 
DcciLsion  and  after  acknowledging  the  gifts  and  ex- 
pressions of  |)(!rsonal  regard  in  a  most  f(?cling  manner, 
he  recalled  many  interesting  experiences  in  the  work 
of  the  Branch.  He  rijgretted  laying  down  work  which 
had  always  been  so  pleasurable  to  him,  not  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  C'anadian  Forest  Service,  but  also  with 
that  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  A.ssociatioii  with  wliieli 
lie  had  iieen  identified  iiefore  taking  up  the  task  of  oi- 
ganizing  the  (Jovei-Mnient  work. 

For  his  successor  he  bespoke  the  loyalty  of  the  per- 
.sonnel  of  the  whole  forestry  staff,  for  whose  individual 
opinions  he  had  always  had  a  sympathetic  regard  and 
exhorted  all  to  remember  the  im))ortance  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  world  of  the  work  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. 


MR.   R.  H.   CAMPBELL 

A  native  of  Strathroy,  Ontario,  Mr.  Campbell  has 
resided  in  Ottawa  since  boyhood.  Entering  the  Civil 
Service  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  1887,  he 
qi'ickly  "made  good"  and  worked  his  way  upward  to 
the  positions  of  private  secretary  to  the  Deputy  Minister 
and  Minister,  and  later  he  succeeded  Mr.  G.  M.  Rylev 
as  head  of  the  Timber  and  Grazing  Lands  Branch.'  In 
1907  he  was  appointed  Director  of  Forestry,  in  which 
position   he  remained  until  his  recent   resignation. 

He  was  among  those  who  early  recognized  the  import- 
ance of  the  problem  of  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  the  forests,  and  gave  much  study  to  these  questions, 
particularly  in  so  far  as  they  affected  Canadian  forests! 
When  the  Canadian  Forestrv  Association  was  formed  i?i 
1900,  he  was  one  of  its  charter  members  and  its  first 
assistant  seeretarj^  and  treasurer.  He  became  .secretary 
of  the  Association  in  1904,  and  in  1905,  on  the  e.stabli.sli- 
ment  of  the  Association's  official  organ,  the  Canadian 
Forestry  Journal  (now  the  Illustrated  Canadian  For- 
estry^agazine)_he  was  given  editorial  charge. 

When,  in  1906,  Sir  Wilfrid  LaurieT^ealled  a  great 
Canadian  forestry  convention  to  meet  in  this  city,  Mr. 
Campbell,  as  secretary  of  the  convention,  had  general 
charge  of  the  arrangements,  and  much  of  the  credit  for 
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the  success  of  the  gatheriiifr,  involving,  a.s  it  did,  the 
government  forestry  administrations,  the  lumbering  and 
pulpwood  industries,  the  railways  and  other  industrial 
interests  and  the  men  of  science,  was  due  to  his  hard 
work  and  skilful  guidance. 

His  task  as  Director  of  Forestry  has  not  been  light 
and  the  splendid  rnsults  achieved  show  the  efficiency 
and  worth  of  his  work.  From  a  head-office  staff  of 
scarce  half  a  dozen,  the  number  has  increased  to  fully 
half  a  hundred,  and  the  field  organization  shows  similar 
increase  and  strength.  The  organization  of  the  forest 
reserves,  scarcely  existent  at  his  appointnient,has  been 
brought  to  a  high  .state  of  development,  and  the  work  of 
protecting  the  forests  —  both  within  the  forest  reserves 
and  without  —  from  fire  has  reached  a  corresponding 
state  of  efficiency.  Mr.  Campbell  lays  down  his  task 
with  a  realization  of  high  ideals  already  well  on  their 
way  to  attainment,  and  is  followed  by  the  heartiest  good 
wishes  of  his  late  associates. 


SIX  WAYS  TO  SAVE  THE  FOREST 

1.  Matches. — Be  sure  your  match  is  out.  Bi-cak  it  in 
two  liefore  you  throw  it  away. 

2.  Tobacco. — Throw  pipe  ashes  and  cigar  or  cigarette 
stumps  in  the  dust  of  the  road  and  stamp  or  pinch  out 
the  fire  before  leaving  them.  Don't  throw  them  into 
brush,  leaves,  or  needles. 

3.  Making  Camp. — Build  a  small  camp  fire.  Build  it 
in  the  open,  not  against  a  tree  or  log,  or  near  brush. 
Scrape  away  the  trash  from  all  around  it. 

4.  Leaving  Camp. — Never  leave  a  camp  fire,  even  for 
a  short  time,  without  quenching  it  with  water  or  earth. 

5.  Bonfires. — Never  build  bonfires  in  windy  weather 
or  where  there  is  the  slightest  danger  of  their  escaping 
from  control.    Don't  make  them  larger  than  you  need. 

6.  Fighting  Fires. — If  you  find  a  fire,  try  to  put  it 
out.  If  you  can't,  get  word  of  it  to  the  nearest  fire 
ranger  at  once.    Keep  in  touch  with  the  rangers. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  STILL  FEARS  FIRES 

The  extremely  dry  conditions  which  have  prevailed 
almost  continuously  this  season  throughout  the  prov- 
ince during  and  following  the  huge  forest  conflagra- 
tions which  have  swept  away  large  sections  of  valu- 
able timber  stands,  have  not  yet  been  relieved  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  the  removal  of  the  embargo  which 
has  been  placed  on  all  forest  ti-avel.  In  fact  consider- 
al)le  apprehension  has  been  felt  that  a  repetition  of  the 
conditions  occurring  in  Quebec,  where  forest  fires 
which  had  been  placed  under  control  have  again 
broken  out  afresh,  migl^t  occur  in  New  Brunswick.  No 
action  has  therefore  been  taken  towards  lifting  the  res- 
trictions placed  in  effect  as  an  emergency  measure  until 
this  danger  has  been  removed. 

In  the  meantime  crews  are  being  employed  in  map- 
ping the  destroj'ed  timber  areas,  so  that  arrangements 
may  be  made  to  salvage  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
dead  timber,  while  a  large  number  of  prosecutions 
have  been  commenced  by  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Mines  against  parties  responsible  for  many  of  the 
recent  fires.  A  large  proportion  of  these  have  been  at- 
tributed to  criminal  carelessness  and  disregard  of  the 
fire  regulations  and  a  number  of  criminal  prosecutions 
have  been  undertaken. 

In  many  of  the  fire  areas  patrols  are  still  employed 
on  the  recent  fire  lines  where  fires  are  still  smoulder- 
ing in  old  roots,  logs  and  turf. 


FOREST  FIRES 

By  MAURICE  B.  CARON,  From  The  Star,  Montreal 
All  too  frequently,  the  sdhool  teachers  of  geography 
at  the  plastic  time  of  youth  have  said  to  us  "Canada, 
the  land  of  l)oundless  forests."  How  well,  might  have 
been  added  "Boundless  forests,  but  for  the  hand  of 
tihe  bounder."  The  lesson  at  school  and  the  oratory  in 
the  assembly  hall  tickled  our  hearts  at  the  time  and 
sent  thrills  of  pride  down  our  spines.  Poor  fools  we 
were  in  those  days.  We  believed  the  rubbish.  The 
teachers,  good  souls,  taught  their  lesson  in  much  the 
same  spirit  as  our  class  presidents  carried  Union  Jacks 
to  the  assembly  hall  on  days  of  national  squeal. 

A  pall  of  heavy  smoke  hung  over  this  city  last  week. 
People  in  the  street  gazed  at  it.  Some  ventured  the 
idea  that  it  was  fhe  end  of  the  world.  Knowing  heads 
said  "Forest  fires."  The  end  of  the  world  business 
may  have  sounded  rather  humorous  to  some,  but  to  the 
man  of  experience  there  was  truth  in  it.  Canada  with- 
out her  forests  appeared  before  him  as  a  sickly  dame. 
Crowds  were  asking  her  for  papers,  magazines,  time 
tables,  income  tax  forms,  anything  in  the  way  of  paper. 
She  was  hanging  her  head  poor  woman  in  a  very  em- 
barrassing situation,  naked,  cold,  no  furs  to  cover 
her,  bad  water  to  drink,  no  wood  for  shelter,  none  for 
fire  when  she  really  needed  it,  horribly  unfortunate. 
Yet  those  crowds  were  calling  for  paper.  The  paper 
market  looked  like  a  pile  of  marks  with  a  Ruhr  situation 
setting  a  match  to  it.  While  we  can  say  that  the  end 
of  the  world  omen  is  bunkum,  we  must  admit  that 
Canada  is  beginning  to  squirm  under  the  stranglehold 
in  which  she  is  gripped.  This  sort  of  thing  goes  on 
from  year  to  year  so  much  so  that  we  have  grown  to 
expect  it,  very  much  like  a  Christmas  present  without 
the  tree.  We  clap  our  country  on  the  back  at  budget 
time,  once  a  year  saying  (softly  at  first)  "Never  mind 
old  lady,  do  better  next  time.  "  Oddly  enough,  sihe  does 
better,  like  a  ihoi'se  under  the  whip.  Her  natural  re- 
sources, the  horse,  we,  the  burden.  Yet  she's  a  good 
horse.  Let  some  of  us  get  off,  lessen  the  burden,  clean 
lier  stall,  sow  a  few  decent  oats,  then  come  back,  jump 
on  again.    Then  she  will  carry  us. 

Fire  prevention  rings  in  our  ears  day  by  day,  but 
are  we  growing  better  and  better?  An.swer,  but  be 
honest.  The  newspapers  tell  us  all  about  the  great 
fires  in  northern  Quebec  and  Ontario,  western  Canada, 
Northern  Canada,  everywhere  in  Canada.  They  tell 
us  where  they  are,  what  their  losses,  when  they 
started.  How  they  will  end,  God  alone  knows.  We  see 
this  in  print,  but  optimism,  dangerous  trait  of  the 
race  informs  us  that  all  will  be  well,  and  besides,  "why 
should  you  as  an  individual  worry  about  the  things 
you  can't  see.  Take  a  holiday,  old  worried  brow,  and 
get  a  pack  on  your  back . ' ' 

The  suggestion  sounds  well  and  out  we  go  into  the 
woods . 

"Remember  that  clump  of  spruce  opposite  your 
place?" 

"Yes,  why?" 

"All  dharcoal  now." 

This  sort  of  thing  greets  us  at  the  station  anywhere 
in  the  mountains.  We  leave  the  station,  and  after  a 
ride  along  a  i-oad  once  beautiful,  we  reach  our  camping 
spot.  The  fire  has  spared  our  little  patch.  Our  nei- 
ghbour who  owned  the  clump  of  spruce  owns  now  some- 
thing worth  about  half  a  dollar. 
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"I'odf  devil,"  we  say.  s\  ni|)al  lirl  ii'iilly  ol'  (•(jiirsc. 
"Mut  let's  tliiiik  nf  pleasaiiler  tilings.  A  little  triml 
for  supper,  what  say?"  The  chmoo  goes  out,  from  shorn 
\vith  all  the  hoys  alioiini  "Stroke"  says  Hie  man  in  tlie 
liow,  "Stroke"   adds   the   man    iti    the   stern. 

"What  about  the  lillle  eariip  lire?"  su^'-^esls  the 
nidost  man   in  the   parly. 

"Xow,  old  tinier,"  eoines  the  rejdy  t'roni  t)lie  tender 
foot    "It'll  take  care  of  itself." 

The  fishiiifr  is  not  i)iirticiil!irly  fjood .  The  stream 
(hat  used  to  run  throiifih  the  patch  of  sjjrueo  has  dried 
up.  There  are  no  trout  at  tlie  mouth  this  year.  After 
an  exhaustive  casting  we  seeiire  a  few  fish  for  supper. 
(lur  little  fire,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  looks  very 
eheerful.  The  evenin<j  breeze  is  sprinprinf;  up,  the  S|)arks 
fly.  As  we  approach,  the  breeze  eat-paws  the  water. 
Fiittle  wavelets  form .  Rijj  waves  jjrow.  The  little  breeze 
becomes  a  wind — one  of  those  nice  liead  winds.  The 
little  fire  grows  to  be  a  monster.  The  trees  take  a 
likinp  to  it  and  away  tliey  po  in  one  hufie  flame.  The 
chorus  in  the  canoe,  in  the  happy  way  that  choruses 
have,  shouts  "Another  fjood  camp  fionc  wrong'."  Our 
little  episode  end.s  with  one  of  those  (|niet  country  scenes 
— a  road,  a  dazed  fishing  party  trudging  homeward 
with  empty  fla.sks.  The  moral  of  the  little  .story  is 
"Leave  a  man  in  camp  when  the  fire  is  going.  That 
fellow  can  save  a  forest. 

The  country  is  doing  what  it  can  to  protect  the 
forests,  the  Inmber  companies  of  necessity  are  doing  the 
same.  What  part  do  you  play  in  the  scheme  of  things? 
The  rangers  are  keeping  the  trails  open  for  t'he  hunter 
and  the  fisherman. 

The  water  is  kept  in  the  lakes  liy  protecting  the 
forests.  Partridge  live  better  in  shade-tree  patches  than 
in  brules. 

So  when  you  cut  down  a  tree,  plant  two.  Forests 
take  forty  years  to  grow  while  a  man  grows  old  in 
forty  years..  The  fire  losses  of  this  year  are  equal, 
so  far,  to  the  amount  of  lumber  legally  consumed  last 
year.  Forests  fires  are  a  direct  blow  at  the  present  and 
potential  life  of  t'he  Dominion. 

The  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  the  Hon.  Honore 
Mercier  has  announced  that  a  permit  is  necessary  for 
the  public  to  enter  the  forests. 

Will  the  public  follow  the  Minister  or  will  it  follow 
the  preachers  of  the  policy  of  catch,  as  catch  can — the 
policy  that  throws  thousands  out  of  employment  and 
lowers  by  many  notches  the  property  value  'of  the 
Dominion . 

If  you  don't  know  anything  about  the  forests  go  to  see 
them  while  they  last.  If  you  know,  see  them  again, 
plant  some  trees  and  watch  tihem  grow.  Come  back  in 
forty  years  and  say  with  the  forests  "Take  a  leok  at 
me  now.     You  made  me  what  I  am  for  thirty  cents." 


LUMBERING   IN   SUMMER 

St.  John,  N.  B.,  June  9.  —  Lumbering  operations 
are  to  carried  on  during  the  summer  months  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  province,  although  in  the  past  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  cut  logs  and  haul  them  during  the 
winter  months.  During  the  season  ,iust  closed  the 
heavy  snow  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  province 
made  it  necessary  to  curtail  the  cut,  and  several  opera- 
tors found  themselves  without  sufficient  logs  to  keep 
their  mills  running  during  the  summer.  In  order  to 
supply  their  wants  in  this  direction,  several  firms  will 


have  logging  crews  in  the  woods  for  the  suiiinier. 

It  is  eonsidei-ed  somewhat  of  a  departure  to  cut  logs 
during  llu'  summer  iiionths.  The  hot  weather  was 
supposed  to  slow  up  the  work,  and  the  hauling  facilities 
wei'e  not  considered  so  good  as  in  th(!  winter  months. 
With  modern  appliances  now  available,  it  is  said,  the 
logs  can  be  handled  better  in  the  summer  than  during 
the  winter.  It  is  said  also  that  trees  may  be  cut  down 
closer  to  tlu;  roots  when  tluire  is  no  snow  to  handicap 
the  cutting  operation. 


AT  WORK  FOR  CANADA  BETWEEN  JANUARY  1st 
AND  JUNE  1st,  1923 

Th(!  Canadian  Forestry  Ass(je.iation  serves  Canada 
from  (Joast  to  Coast.  IKl  public  meetings  were  held 
in  the  past  six  weeks  in  the  prairie  provinces  to  help 
settlers  establish  shelter  belts  of  trees  about  their 
farms  and  homes.     Attendance  totalled  18,081. 

60  j)iiblic  meetings  were  held  in  EastcM'n  Canada  to 
organize  the  people  as  forest  protectors.  Motion  [lic- 
tures  were  used  freely.  One  audience  numbered  over 
2,000  persons. 

The  Forest  Exhibits  Car,  a  forest  protection  school 
on  wheels,  drew  50,000  people  in  April  and  May. 

The  Tree  Planting  Car,  confined  to  the  West,  was 
equally  popular. 

From  January  to  June,  78,000  copies  of  the  Cana- 
dian Forestry  Magazine  have  been  performing  an 
active  educational  service. 

56,000  copies  of  our  French  newspaper  "L'Ami  de 
la  Foret"  have  been  distributed  in  forested  districts. 

100,000  copies  of  other  varieties  of  forest  protection 
literature  have  been  carefully  prepared  and  placed. 

Hundreds  of  columns  of  newspaper  articles  have 
been  written  and  placed  in  leading  dailies  and  weeklies. 

3,000  Boy  Scouts  have  been  made  active  allies  of 
the  Association's  enterprises. 

New  motion  picture  films  have  been  constructed. 

The  foregoing  represent  part  of  the  educational  ser- 
vice performed  by  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association, 
a  non-government,  non-commercial  society  of  progres- 
sive citizens. 


R.    H.    CAMPBELL 


Mr.  R.  II.  Campbell  who  has  been  Director  of  the 
Forestry  Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
the  past  sixteen  years,  has  retired  from  active  service.  Mr. 
Campbell's  work  has  brought  him  in  close  touch  with 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry.  His  sincere,  delightful 
personality  has  won  him  a  host  of  friends,  who  will 
regret  the  interruption  of  pleasant  contact  caused  by 
his  resignation.  The  editor  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Camp- 
bell for  much  kindly  assistance  and  the  industry  is 
grateful  to  him  for  years  of  devoted  service  and 
faithful  endeavor  in  the  field  of  forest  conservation 
and  the  development  of  Canada's  timber  resources. 
His  friends  regret  the  serious  accident  which  brought 
on  ill  health  and  retirement,  but  we  are  thankful  he  is 
still  with  us  and  hope  he  will  live  many  years  to  enjoy 
a  well  earned  respite  from  strenuous  effort. 


Tf   a   man   could  have  half  of  his  wishes   he   would 
double  his  troubles. 
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Technical  Section 

REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 
Akaline  Processes 

A-3  Bleached  Straw  Pulp.  A.  RETTORT.  Papeterie 
44  1106-1109  (Dec.  25,  1922).  Criticisms  of  some  of  the 
statements  of  Arnould's  article.  Pulp  &  Paper  20,  2022 
(Dec    21.  1922V-A.P.-C. 

A-4  Some  Causes  for  the  Deterioration  of  the  Color 
of  Soda  Pulp  upon  Ageing.  ( '.  ^.  IIA.Mil.  Paper  Trade 
J.  76.  No.  16.  47-48  (Apr.  19,  1923).  The  experiments 
described  by  the  author  show  that  in  the  ageing  soda 
pulp  the  discoloration  increases  as  the  alkalinity  of  the 
piilp  increases.  Low  alkalinity  can  be  maintained  by 
careful  control  of  the  washing  operation  and  the  use  of 
sufficient  sulphuric  acid  at  the  end  of  the  bleaching 
operation. -A.P.-C. 

A-8  F-3  Ash  Utilization.  S.  ROSARIO.  Papierfabr. 
21,  126-127  (Mar.  4.  1923).  The  use  of  ashes  from 
lignite,  peat  or  wood  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  is 
suggested.  The  author  has  successfully  employed  ashes 
for  the  production  of  straw  pulp  in  South  America.- 
J.L.P. 

A-11  China  Clay  in  Cornwall.  W.  TRETHEWAY. 
Pulp  &  Paper  21.  283-285  (March  15,  1923).  Account 
of  a  visit  to  the  Cornish  clay  mines  of  H.D.  Pochin  & 
Co..  Ltd.-A.P.-C. 

A-12  Casein  and  its  Modification  by  Acid.  E.  81- 
TERMBISTER.  .Paper  Ind.  4.  1224-1228  (Dee.  1922). 
The  author  investigated  aeetic.  phosphoric,  sulphuric, 
lactic,  muriatic,  phosphoric  and  muriatic,  aeetic  and 
muriatic,  lactic  and  muriatic  and  natural  soured 
caseins.  He  determined  solubility  in  borax,  adhesive 
strength,  viscosity,  moisture,  and  ash,  and  investigated 
treatment  with  acids.  He  concludes  that  a  muriatic 
casein  can  be  made  to  give  as  satisfactory  results  as 
a  natural  soured  one,  and  that  it  is  probably  the  amount 
of  acid  used  in  the  precipitation  rather  than  the  kind 
that  determines  the  quality  of  the  casein.  The  dif- 
ference in  behavior  between  acid-precipitated  and 
natural  soured  casein  depends  on  the  ash  content  of 
the  former.  This  can  be  reduced,  by  suitable  treat- 
ment to  the  same  value  as  that  of  natural  soured  casein. 
By  properly  adjusting  the  amount  of  acid  used,  the 
precipitation  of  the  casein  from  the  milk  and  its  acid 
treatment  can  probably  be  carried  out  in  the  same 
operation,  and  the  logical  place  to  do  this  is  in  the 
casein  factories.  If  necessary  it  can  be  done  by  the 
user,  and  if  mechanical  losses  are  avoided  in  doing  this, 
the  casein  as  usually  weighed  out  could  be  treated  with 
acid,  and,  after  washing,  cooked  up  to  the  normal 
volume  without  considering  the  loss  in  the  process.-A.- 
P.-C. 

Alkaline  Pulping  Processes 

F-4  Process  for  the  Removal  of  Liquor  and  Washing 
of  Soda  Pulp.    FR.  KRENX.  Wochbl.    Papierfabr.  54. 

698-699  (Mar.  10,  1923 K  The  pulp  from  a  completed 
cook  is  blown  into  a  diffnser  and  forces  out  most  of  the 
liquor  retained  by  the  pulp.  A  vacuum  applied  at  the 
bottom  of  the  diffuser  facilitates  this  action.     In  this 


wa.y  the  brown  liquor  is  obtained  in  an  undiluted  con- 
dition for  subse(iuent  evaporation.  The  pulp  is  washed 
in  the  diffuser  with  either  fresh  or  used  wash  water 
under  pressure. -J.L. -P. 

F-4  Evaporation  of  Spent  Liquor  in  the  Soda  and 
Sulphate  Processes.  C.  K.  SPENC'E.  Paper  Trade  J.  76 
No.  1.^).  209-213  (Apr.  12.  1923i  :  Paper  Ind.  5.  156-160 
(Apr.  1923  I  :  Paper  Mill  47.  No.  17.  35.  40,  42  (Apr.  28, 
1923;;  Paper  31  No.  26.  120-121,  128  (Apr.  18,  1923). 
A  description  of  varioiis  types  of  equipment  for  evap- 
oration of  spent  liquor  in  soda  and  sulphate  mills,  with 
a  discussion  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  high 
vacuum  in  multiple-effect  evaporators.  Results  are 
given  of  the  operation  of  evaporator  rooms  of  four  mills 
using  Yaryan  evaporators. -A.P.-C. 

F-4  Comparison  of  Some  of  the  Features  of  the  Film 
and  Submerged  Types  of  Vacuum  Evaporators.  MAR- 
TIN L.  GRIFFIN.  Paper  Trade  J.  76.  No.  15  213-233 
(Apr.  12.  1923):  Paper  31.  No.  26,  56.  .57  (Apr.  18, 
1923  ).  A  brief  discussion  of  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  each  type,  showing  that  there  can  be  no  standard 
practice  but  that  each  case  must  be  viewed  not  only  as 
a  special  problem  in  evaporation  but  in  relation  to  its 
product  and  its  relation  to  other  features  of  the  plant 
as  a  whole. -A.P.-C. 

F-4  Evaporation  of  Pulp  Waste  Liquors.  K.  L. 
THTTNnOL:\I.  Svensk  Pappers-Tid.  2."..  No.  13.  (1922) ; 
Paper  31.  No.  26.  149-156  (Apr.  18.  1923):  Pulp  & 
Paper  21.  204  (Feb.  15.  1923) :  Paper  Trade  J.  76,  No. 
13.  53  (i\Iar.  29.  1923V  A.P.-C. 

F-4  Causticization  of  Soda  Ash.  J.  IIARROP  and  H. 
O.  FORREST.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  15.  362-363  (Apr. 
1923).  Experiments  on  a  laboratory  scale  gave  the 
following  results:  Slaking  the  lime  before  causticiza- 
tion increases  the  conversion  hut  slightly  and  greatly 
reduces  the  rate  of  settling.  Increase  in  the  amount  of 
lime  increases  the  percentage  conversion  biit  decreases 
the  rate  of  free  settling.  Increasing  the  time  of  caustic- 
i?;ation  increases  the  percentase  conversion  and  de- 
creases the  rate  of  settlinc.  The  pevcentasre  of  con- 
version is  unaffected  bv  the  character  of  the  lime  as 
Ions'  as  there  is  present  10^  excess  lime.  On  the  other 
hand,  high-calcium  limes  give  better  settling  rates  than 
limes  containing  appreciable  amounts  of  maffnesinm. 
pud  air-.slaking  produces  lower  settling  rates.  The 
"h.vsical  properties  of  the  lime,  such  as  apparent 
densitv.  and  size  of  particles,  influence  the  free-  settline 
rate,  the  more  granular  and  compact  the  particles,  the 
o"-eater  the  settling  rate. -A.P.-C. 

"F-O  The  Chlorine  Process  Discussed.  The  Manu- 
fuctnre  of  Pulp  by  the  Chlorine  Gas  Pronoss.  Umb«^rto 
Pomilin.  Chimie  et  Industrie  8.  4145  Mulv  1922)- 
Paper  Ind.  4.  1670-1672  (March  1923).  Puln  &  Pacer 
20.  840  rSent.  28  1922'!  :  Paper  rade  J.  75.  No.  16.  .54 
(C)ci.  19.  1922).  Use  of  Chlorine  in  the  Mannfacturp  nf 
Paner  Pulp.  C.  ARDTSSON  DE  PERDTOT^TER  Pp- 
neterie  44,  866-873  ^ct.  10,  1922) ;  Paner  Ind,  4.  1672- 
1674  ("March  1923'i  :  Pulp  &  Paper  20.  2047  CDec  28 
1922\-A.P.-C. 
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F  0  H-5  Continuous  Process  for  the  Production  of 
Bleached  Soda  Pulp.  A.  ohlKlv.  assiKiKu-  to  8oci('-te 
Aiion.vme  dcs  Ktalilisscuii-nts  A.  Olicr.  Can  put.  2127- 
859,  Jan.  9,  lil^li.  Sanio  as  Fr.  pat.  ,')!.•;!, 871,  \'.  Hciiiol 
aiiii  K.  Koui-iii.T.  Pulp  &  Paper  'JO,  Idli  i  Jiuu'  1,  1922)  ; 
Paper  Trade  .1.  74,  No.  I'li.  9.'.  (June  S,  IHl'J  l.-A.P.C 

F  0  The  Chlorine  Process  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Paper  Pulp.  KAVMOND  ForivMKU.  Papier  2;"),  481- 
49a  (Nov.  1922).  Early,  atlcnipls  at  using  chlorine  for 
thf  manufacture  of  pulp  are  ruviewod.  The  DoVains 
auil  Cataldi  processes  are  descriliiHl  and  their  merits 
and  denu'rils  l)r(Uit;lit   out.  A.P.-C. 

F-0  Chlorine  for  Pulp  Manufactui-e.  ISMAK  GINS- 
BERU.  Chemical  Age  (N.Y.)  liO  (Nov.  1922);  Paper 
31,  No.  ;i,  10-11  (  Dec.  Ki.  19221.  A  review  of  the  Pomi- 
lio  {Cataldi  i  proocss  I'lu-  producinf^  pnlp  from  wood  and 
grasses.-A.P.  C. 

Bleaching 

H-1  The  Testing  of  Bleach  Liquor.  R.  E.  GEGEN- 
IIEIMER.  Paper  Mill  47.  Xn.  9,  14,  Hi  (Mar.  3,  1923). 
A  dt'scription  of  tiic  .Mathieson  hleacii  licpior  testing  ap- 
paratus. The  pressure  of  oxygi'ii  lihi'i'atcd  by  the  in- 
teraetiou  of  the  bleaedi  liquor  and  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
is  measured  liy  means  of  a  mereury  gauge  which  i.s 
calibrated  in  any  convenient  manner,  preferably 
to  read  diiTctly  in  grams  of  available  chlorine  per  liter 
o  flit|uor.  The  gauge  is  calibrated  at  20°  C,  and  760 
mm.,  and  tables  are  provided  for  correcting  to  this 
temperature  and  pressure  when  readings  are  taken 
under  different  conditions. -A. P. -C. 

H-5  Bleaching  Pulp  at  High  Consistency.  R.  A. 
HAYWARi).  Paper  Trade  J.  76,  No.  15,  221  (Apr.  12, 
1923);  Paper  hid.  ;'),  161-162  (Apr.  1923).  (Compare 
R.  B.  Wolf,  Paper  Trade  J.  75,  No.  22,  57  (Nov.  30, 
1922).  Results  of  mill  scale  operations  with  a  Wolf 
bleacher  are  outlined.  Best  results  were  obtained  when 
the  bleaching  temperature  did  not  exceed  85°  F.  There 
was  10  to  15°  F.  rise  in  the  bleaching  due  to  the  heat 
of  the  reaction,  so  that  only  in  the  most  severe  winter 
weather  was  any  steam  required  to  maintain  the  tem- 
perature. The  bleach  consumption  when  operating  at 
20%  consistency  was  over  25%  lower  than  at  6%  con- 
sistency; so  that  either  average  strength  can  be  ob- 
tained with  low  bleach  consumption  or  else  inferior 
grade  wood  can  be  cooked  to  give  high  strength  with 
relatively  low  bleach  consumption.  Poor  hemlock 
(some  of  wdiich  had  lain  in  the  j)ile  up  to  10  years)  was 
put  through  the  wood  room  without  any  special  care 
in  cleaning  and  a  clean  grade  of  pulp  was  made  from 
it.  Working  on  hard-bleaching  stock,  the  overall 
shrinkage  was  5.3%  for  hemlock  and  4.04%  for 
spruce,  and  the  chemical  shrinkage  4.3%  and  3.11% 
respectively.  From  previous  shrinkage  tests  made  on 
stock  bleached  at  thinner  consistencies,  a  shrinkage 
of  about  10%  would  have  been  expected.  Tests  with 
soda  and  sulphate  stocks  showed  a  low  shrinkage  and 
low  bleach  consumption  as  comiuired  with  results  ob- 
tained when  bleaching  at  4%  In  .'>' ,   cniisistcncy.-A.P.-C. 

H-0  Reduction  of  Bleach  Cost  by  Chemical  Control. 
GEORGE  M.  TROSTEL.  Paper  Trade  J.  76,  No.  17, 
52  (Apr.  26,  1923).  The  important  factors  for  jn-o- 
ducing  easy -bleaching  soda  pulp  are  (1)  Proper  amount 
of  alkali  required  for  the  particular  wood  so  that  with- 
(nit  overcooking  the  process  can  be  carried  to  the  point 
when  the  complete  removal  of  non-cellulose  material  is 
assured ;  (2)  Complete  removal  of  all  black  liquor  and 
dissolved  non-cellulose  material.  Bleaching  can  be  ac- 
comjilished  more  economically  if  the  bleaching  proper- 
ties of  the  pulp  are  known,  and  these  can  and  should 


he  determined  before  the  .stock  reaches  the  bleaching 
.system.  The  most  important  henfd'its  are:  uniform 
color,  no  waste  of  bleaidi,  and  no  over  bleached  pulp. 
A  !'. C. 

Beating 

K-4  Process  for  the  Production  and  Purification  of 
Pulp  from  Wood  and  Similar  Material.  K.  SCII.MIUT. 
Kr.  pal.  546,5r)(i,  Aug.  26,  1922.  Papier  25,  541  (Dec. 
1922).  The  material  is  treated  with  cidorine  dioxide 
dissolved  in  a  solvent  of  such  a  naturi;  that  the  lignin 
is  dissolved  out  after  its  ti'ansformation  by  the  chlorine 
dioxide;.  Dilute  acetic  acid  is  suitable  for  the  j)ur|)Ose. 
(Compare  Schmidt  and  Duysen,  Pulp  &  Paper  20,  676, 
Aug.  10,  1922;  Paper  Trade  J.  75,  No.  5,  54,  Aug.  3, 
1922;  and  Schmidt  and  (!raumann.  Pulp  &  Paper,  20, 
1002,  Nov.  Ki,  1922;  Paper  Trade  J.  74,  No.  26,  50,  June 
29,  1922).-A,P.-C. 

K-4  Production  of  "Mechanical  Cellulose."  II. 
STEINIIILHKK.  Can.  pat.  227,795,  Jan.  9,  1923.  Cype- 
raceae,  gramineae  or  typhaceae  are  subjected  to  a  rub- 
bing aiul  pressing  action  whereby  the  parenchymatous 
cells  are  separated  from  the  raw  fibers  and  the  latter 
are  liberated  by  grinding  or  rubbing  from  the  incrust- 
ing  substance  in  the  presence  of  water.  This  can  be 
carried  out  in  a  beatei'  in  which  the  flybars  and  bed- 
plate knives  are  rounded  or  blunted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  avoid  a  cutting  action.  The  material  may  be  sub- 
jected to  a  preliminary  natural  or  artificial  retting 
process.  The  grinding  or  rubbing  action  is  continued 
during  bleaehiing.-A.P.-C. 

K-7  Heat  Treated  Steel  is  the  Best  for  Beater  Fly- 
bars  and  Bedplates.  W.  F.  EBBIN().  Paper  Ind.  4, 
1715-1717  (iMarch  1923).  Brief  discussion  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  heat  treated  carbon  and  alloy  steels  for 
flybars  and  liedplates.-A.P.-C. 

K-7  New  Type  of  Beater.  ARLEDTER.  Fr.  pat.  548,- 
578.  The  trough  is  preferably  completely  enclosed,  and 
a  static  head  is  maintained  at  the  inlet  side  of  the 
beater  roll  by  means  of  a  vacuum,  while  pressure  may 
be  applied  on  the  surface  of  the  pulp  at  the  outlet  side. 
It  is  claimed  that  there  is  a  great  saving  in  power  and 
that  stock  can  be  beaten  at  a  consistencv  of  22';f  to 
30%.-A.P.-C. 

K-7  Practical  Notes  on  Beater  Operation.  Wochbl. 
Papierfabr.  53,  3775-3778  (1922.)  Paper  31,  No.  22,  7- 
10  (Mar.  21,  1923).  A  discussion  of  the  factors  in- 
fluencing power  consumption,  and  especially  of  the 
nature  of  the  raw  materials.  A  method  is  described  for 
comparing   the      efficiencies    of  beaters. -A. P. -C. 

K-19  Raw  Stock  or  Paper  for  Coating,  NORMAN 
CLARK.  Paper  Trade  J.  76.  No.  15,  170-171  (Apr.  12, 
1923)  ;  Paper  Ind.  5,  153-155  (Apr.  1923 )  :  Paper  Mill 
47,  No.  15,  222.224  (Apr.  14,  1923);  Paper  31,  No. 
26,  61-62  (Apr.  18,  1923.)  A  discussion  of  formation, 
dirt,  color,  slack  edges,  thickness,  fuzz,  finish,  curling 
and  feel  in  raw  stock  for  coating.  A  table  is  appended 
showing  under  each  grade  of  coating  paper  the  weight, 
furnish  percentage,  and  relative  sizing  of  papers  re- 
quil-ed  for  each  pur])ose.-A.P.-C. 

K-23  Method  of  Marbling  Cheaper  Grades  of  Paper. 

F.  P.  REED  and  C.  NELSON,  assignors  to  Ameritan 
Coated  Paper  Co.  Can.  pat.  227.077,  Dec.  12,  1922.  The 
color  spattering  devices  (brushes  or  bristles  which  take 
the  color  from  a  roll  rotating  in  a  color  bath,  and  which 
flick  it  on  to  the  moistened  paper)  are  arranged  so  that 
the  various  colors  (two  or  more)  are  delivered  simul- 
taneously to  the  same  area  of  the  paper.  Some  of  the 
color  is  thus  delivered  in  the  direction  of  travel  of  the 
paper  and  the  remainder  in  the  opposite  direction.-A  - 
P.-C. 
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STATISTICS  OF  PAPER  INDUSTRY  TO  BE 
COMPILED  BY  A.  P.  &  P.  A. 

The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  has 
taken  over  the  task  of  collecting  statistics  on  the  paper 
industry,  abandoned  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. This  was  the  announcement  made  to  the  paper 
industry  this  week  by  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  and  plans  are  now  being 
formulated  for  doing  this  work. 

The  success  of  the  eit'ort  will  be  dependent,  of  course, 
upon  the  co-operation  of  the  mills  of  the  country,  but 
as  they  have  previously  reported  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  it  is  not  thought  likely  that  they  will  be 
less  willing  to  file  the  same  statistics  with  an  organiza- 
tion of  their  own  industry. 

The  governmental  form  of  report  will  be  used  in  mak- 
ing reports  to  the  Association,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  report  blank  will  carr.v  the  name  of  the  Am- 
erican Paper  and  Pulp  Association  instead  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission. 

The  details  of  the  collection  of  the  statistics  are  ra- 
pidly being  worked  out  but  of  course  there  will  be 
some  delay  in  getting  out  the  figures  for  June. 

Inasmuch  as  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Associa- 
tion is  a  federation  of  associations  representing  the  dif- 
ferent paper  making  groups,  the  collection  of  the  sta- 
tistics will  be  done  as  far  as  possible  through  these 
group  associations,  and  the  News  Print  Service  Bureau 
which,  as  it  includes  Canadian  mills  also,  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulj)  Association.  The 
newsprint  figures  will  be  furnished  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  through  the  News  Print 
Service  Bureau,  exactly  as  is  planned  for  the  Associa- 
tion's affiliated  groups. 

This  method  of  collecting  the  statistics,  therefore, 
will  avoid  the  duplication  of  reports  by  mills  belong- 
ing to  the  group  associations,  but  will  continue  the 
same  form  of  reports  previously  made  by  the  outside 
mills  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  To  this  ex- 
tent the  collection  of  the  statistics  by  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  will  be  a  simplification  of 
the  previous  method  of  compiling  production  figures 
for  the  industry. 


TRADE  SAGS  A  BIT  IN  JAPAN 

Owing  to  the  high  prices  of  news  i)rint  jiajiers  in 
Japan  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  traders  finding 
a  goodly  margin  of  profit  by  importing  foreign  prod- 
ucts, resorted  to  overseas  markets.  As  a  result,  the 
importation  of  foreign  papers  which  had  shown  a  de- 
clining tendency  during  the  latter  half  of  the  previous 
year  owing  to  a  sagging  market  and  to  .strikes  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  has  again  become  brisk. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  imports  since  January 
were  as  follows: 

Quantity  Value 

•  Kin"  t  Yen 

January 4,436,594  824,109 

February 4,175,532  856,266 

March 5,802,721  1,072,126 

April 6,612,254  1,209,615 

*A  "kin"  is  equal  to  1.323  lbs. 
X  One  j'en  equal  to  about  50  cents. 

The  domestic  paper  manufacturers  who  raised  their 
prices  foreseeing  the  lack  of  supply  and  the  increase  of 
demand  within  the  country,  now  met  the  competition 


of  the  foreign  goods  which  were  threatening  the  sales 
of  the  domestic  makes. 

The  mills  have  been  working  in  full  swing,  but, 
owing  to  the  element  just  mentioned,  the  supply  has 
overtaken  the  demand  and  the  stocks  of  the  paper 
manufacturers  are  growing  larger  and  larger.  The 
decrease  of  sales  was  most  significant  during  the  month 
of  April.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  quantity  of 
output  against  sales  for  the  months,  beginning  Jan- 
uary : 

Output  Sales 

lbs.  lbs. 

Januarv 57,119,000         55,100,000 

Februarv 57,637,000         63,941,000 

March  ," 61,624,000         71,353,000 

April 63,893,000         61,169,000 

As  a  result  of  the  situation,  the  paper  manufacturers 
here  not  only  are  unable  to  maintain  the  prices  set  by 
themselves  when  the  consumers  were  in  the  hole  but 
have  to  agree  at  lower  prices  to  counteract  the  com- 
petition of  the  foreign  goods.  Besides,  at  the  present 
state  of  affairs  it  is  likely  that  the  paper  mills  will  be 
obliged  to  limit  their  output  to  a  certain  extent  until 
such  time  as  to  start  work  in  full  blast. 

NORWEGIAN  STRIKE  IS  SETTLED 

The  strike  in  the  Norwegian  Pulp  and  Paper  mills 
has  been  settled,  a  telegram  to  that  effect  having  been 
received  by  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 
According  to  mail  advices,  the  trouble  was  the  result 
of  symjjathetic  action  in  connection  with  a  dispute  re- 
garding a  few  men  engaged  in  floating  logs,  the  op- 
portunity being  taken  to  press  for  demands  made  for 
a  number  of  years. 

The  strike  was  followed  by  a  lockout,  and  presum- 
ably this  has  been  one  factor  in  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute. 

The  result  of  the  trouble  was  the  raising  of  prices 
in  England. 

Norway  is  an  important  producer  of  paper  and  pulp. 
In  1922  her  exports  of  printings  amounted  to  163,224 
tons  (short)  while  "packings"  amounted  to  74,918 
tons.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  principal  market 
for  printings  and  in  1922  she  received  35,000  tons  under 
this  classification,  followed  by  France  witli  30,000  tons; 
the  U.  S.  A.  with  11,000  tons;  Australia  16,500  tons; 
India  10,000  tons  and  China  5,500  tons. 

Of  Norwegian  wrapping  paper  in  1922,  Great  Brit- 
ain took  37,000  tons  or  nearly  one  half  of  the  total 
exports;  China  was  next  with  8,000  tons,  Australia, 
6,600  tons  and  the  U.  S.  A.  and  France  about  6,000 
tons  each. 

In  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  Great  Britain's 
imports  of  newsprint  from  Norway  amounted  to  6,753 
tons,  while  imports  into  the  U.  S.  A.  were  14,328  tons. 

Last  year  Norway  exported  224,009  tons  mechanical 
pulp  (dry  wt);  129,000  tons  bleached  sulphite;  71,000 
tons  unbleached  sulphite  and  16,000  tons  sulphate. 

For  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  the  U.  S.  A. 
imported  from  Norway  17,572  tons  mechanical ;  8,292 
tons  unbleached  sulphite;  22.816  tons  bleached  sul- 
phite and  4,200  tons  sulphate. 

Total  imports  into  the  U.  S.  A.  from  Norway  in 
1922  were  9,227  tons  mechanical,  32,630  tons  un- 
bleached sulphite;  43,852  bleached  sulphite  and  9,856 
tons  sulphate. 
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Mr.  Niiriiiiiii  K.  Lang,  iiiauagiiiK'  ilirector  of  the 
Powell  Hivi'i-  ("onipaiiy  Limited.  \'aiicouver,  B.C.  was 
ill  Montreal  last  week. 

y.lv.  T.  .1.  Stevenson  ot'  the  Kioi'doii  Sales  Ct)i'i-)ora- 
tion,  Limited,  Montreal  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  are  now 
holiday-making  at  Old  Orehard. 

Mr.  Edwin  Crahtree,  Monti'eal  representative  of  the 
Bathiirst  l'oni|)any  Limited  and  the  Hronson  Companj- 
has  been  on  a  business  trip  to  New  York,  i'hiladelphia, 
and  other  American  cities. 

Sir  Frederick  Becker,  of  Becker  and  Company  Lim- 
ited, London,  England,  is  about  to  paj^  another  visit 
to  Canada.  This  is  no  doubt  in  connection  with  the 
projected  extension  improvements  of  the  mills  of  the 
Bay  Sulphite  Company  and  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp 
Company. 

The  Edwards  Lumber  and  Pulp  Company,  Lim- 
ited, which  has  purchased  the  Colonial  Lumber  Com- 
pany's property,  propose  to  erect  a  groundwood  mill 
at  Pembroke,  Ontario. 

The  first  caterpillar  type  of  continuous  grinder,  is 
being  installed  at  the  Kenogami  mill  of  Price  Bros. 
This  grinder,  which  is  claimed  to  have  several  ad- 
vantages as  compared  with  the  magazine  type,  is  man- 
ufactured by  the  Waterous  Engine  Works,  Limited, 
Brantford,  Ontario. 

Brig.  Gen.  J.  B.  White,  forestry  director  of  the  Rior- 
don  Company  is  recovering  from  a  surgical  operation. 

The  selection  by  the  new  Premier  of  Ontario, 
Howard  Ferguson,  of  James  Lyons,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ont.,  as  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  recalls  the  fact 
that  seventy  years  ago,  five  brothers  living  in  Eng- 
land decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of 
the  financial  advantage  that  Canada  held  out,  and 
that  the  father  of  the  new  cabinet  minister  was  the 
only  one  to  survive  shipwreck  on  the  way  out.  James 
Lyons  was  born  and  rai.sed  on  the  farm  of  his  father 
near  Virginia,  Ont.  He  lived  the  usual  life  of  the 
farmer  up  to  the  time  he  was  nineteen,  when  he  started 
out  for  himself.  The  Soo  attracted  him  and  he  landed 
there  twenty-three  years  ago.  For  five  years  he  was 
superintendent  of  one  of  the  Lake  Superior  Corpora- 
tion's plants,  but  resigned  to  engage  in  the  grocery 
business  for  himself.  He  was  successful  as  he  has  been 
in  all  the  business  enterprises  he  has  engaged  in  since. 
Realizing  the  future  value  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 
Steelton  real  estate  he  took  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity to  invest  his  earnings  in  it,  with  the  result 
that  today  he  is  rated  as  one  of  the  financially  strong 
men  of  the  community.  Municipal  ownership  of  public 
utilities  is  his  slogan.  He  was  for  four  years  mayor 
of  Steelton,  before  its  amalgamation  with  the  Sault, 
and  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  an  alderman  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  He  has  been  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  two  years  and  is  a  prominent  Rotarian. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  Abitibi  Power  and 
Paper  Company  turned  out  approximately  12,270  tons 
of  newsprint,  being  an  average  of  471.9  tons  per  day. 
This  average  is  over  eight  tons  per  day  higher  than 


tlie  former  record  made  during  the  suiuaier  of  1922. 
The  blue  ribbon  week  was  the  7-day  period  ending 
Jiuie  30,  when  an  average  of  477.6  tons  of  paper  was 
turned  out,  or  3  tons  per  day  higher  than  the  best 
previous  record. 

The  tug  G.  R.  G<ray  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  made  the  trip  from  Puckasaw 
to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  a  distance  of  150  miles,  in 
twelve  hours,  in  an  effort  to  save  the  life  of  Chris 
Thompson,  who  was  seriously  ill.  Thompson,  however, 
died,  after  the  arrival  of  the  tug.  The  trip  is  consid- 
ered a  record  one. 

The  Reforestation  Committee  of  the  York  (bounty 
Council  has  decided  to  purchase  Lot  28,  concession  8, 
Whiteohurch,  for  purposes  of  reforestation.  The  land, 
which  bears  considerable  timber,  is  197  acres  in  ex- 
tent. The  price  is  $4,000.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  200  acres  of  such  land  be  purchased  every 
five  years. 

The  National  Pulp  Corporation,  Limited,  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  has  been  granted  an  Ontario  charter  with  power 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  re-pulping  paper  and  rags 
according  to  a  secret  process  and  formula  of  Judson 
Culp  and  to  acquire  exclusive  rights  for  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  The  authorized  capital  is  $800,000  and  the 
provisional  directors  are  Judson  Culp,  0.  A.  McPher- 
son  and  A.  R.  MePherson,  Hamilton. 

Boxboard  Products,  Limited,  has  been  incorporated 
at  London,  Ont.,  to  take  over  the  assets  of  the  Secur- 
ity Egg  Case  Filler  Co.,  Limited.  The  company,  which 
is  capitalized  at  $150,000,  is  also  empowered  to  man- 
ufacture pulpwood  and  paper  and  to  engage  in  print- 
ing and  lithographing.  The  provisional  directors  are 
W.  R.  Nickle,  R.  D.  White,  G.  T.  Shipman,  T.  J.  Mur- 
phy and  A.  H.  Murphy,  all  of  London. 

John  Ebbels,  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Com- 
pany, Holyoke,  Mass.,  was  a  Toronto  visitor  last  week. 

J.  Collins,  of  the  B.  D.  Rising  Paper  Company,  Hou- 
satonic,  Mass.,  was  a  caller  on  the  Toronto  paper  trade 
last  week. 

John  Hewitt,  head  of  Paper  Sales,  Limited,  Toronto, 
has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Montreal. 

F.  C.  Clarke,  treasurer  of  the  Mattagami  Pulp  Ind 
Paper  Company,  Limited,  head  office  Toronto,  which 
IS  still  being  operated  by  an  official  receiver,  states 
tliat  the  operations  of  the  organization  at  Smooth 
Rock  Falls,  Ont.,  are  now  proceeding  on  a  satisfactory 
basis.  The  demand  for  pulp  continues  good  and  the 
operating  of  the  mill  at  capacity  is  reducing  high  cost 
inventories.  When  liquidation  of  the  present  supplies 
oi  wood  are  complete  and  new  wood  is  obtained  at  the 
lower  costs  now  prevailing,  the  company  will  be  able 
to  make  a  reasonable  profit,  especially  if  the  selling 
price  continues  to  show  improvement.  The  time  is 
approaching  when  an  effort  will  be  made  to  re-finance 
the  company's  business.  For  the  present  most  of  the 
holders  of  bonds  and  debentures  have  handed  over 
their  .securities  to  protective  committees  who  are  work- 
ing together  in  their  interests. 
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Jobbers  handling  the  Howard  Smith  paper  lines  were 
supplied  last  week  with  new  price  lists  dated  July  4. 
There  are  no  drastic  changes  in  prices  and  adjustments 
are  confined  to  those  previously  outlined  in  these 
columns. 

W.  H.  Dixon,  managing  director  of  Peter  Dixon  & 
Co  large  newsprint  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain 
is  now  in  Canada.  Last  week,  Mr.  Dixon  visited  a 
number  of  the  Ontario  newsprint  and  other  paper 
mills,  including  those  in  the  Niagara  district. 

George  Carruthers,  head  of  the  Interlake  Ti.ssue 
Mills,  Limited,  anuoimced  in  Toronto  last  week  the 
appointment  of  Joseph  Cathcart  as  superintendent  of 
the  company's  mill  at  Merritton,  Ont.,  succeeding 
Peter  R-ausch,  who  recently  resigned  owing  to  ill 
health.  Mr.  Cathcart  is  an  expert  paper  maker  of 
wide  experience,  especially  in  color  work,  he  having 
been  associated  with  the  Crystal  Tissue  Mills  of  ilid- 
dlcton,  Ohio,  for  a  number  of  years  as  general  super- 
intendent. 

W.  D.  Carmichael,  of  Sydney,  Australia,  who  is  just 
now  in  Canada,  was  in  Toronto  last  week  after  having 
been  to  Ottawa  where  he  interviewed  the  Dominion 
Government  in  regard  to  reciprocity  of  trade  between 
Canada  and  Australia  with  special  reference  to  paper 
products. 

The  proposed  site  for  the  plant  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Fort  William,  was  again 
to  the  fore  last  week  when  application  was  made  to 
the  Ontario  Government  by  the  company  and  granted, 
for  formal  endorsation  of  a  plant  site  three  miles  up 
the  Kaministiquia  River,  on  the  north  bank.  In  view 
of  the  agreement  entered  into  with  the  company  which 
authorizes  plant  construction  "on  the  Mission  site  or 
other  site"  the  Government  regarded  itself  in  honor 
bound  to  approve  it.  A  delay  in  definitely  fixing  the 
site  was  asked  pending  a  hearing  of  the  interests  of 
Shunia  and  other  Head  of  the  Lakes  municipalities. 
According  to  Government  understanding  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Company  application,  the  prompt  approval  by 
the  Government  of  the  new  site  means  an  immediate 
commencement  of  construction  upon  the  big  pulp  and 
paper  plant  which  is  expected  to  put  the  Nipigon  power 
development  upon  its  feet  financially.  Shunia,  with 
'ither  Head  of  the  Lakes  municipalities,  entered  into 
keen  competition  for  the  Great  Lakes  industry,  and 
won  out  in  a  bitter  fight  before  the  Private  Bills  Com- 
mittee in  the  matter  of  transfer  of  certain  lands  from 
Port  Arthur  upon  which  the  industry  was  to  have 
settled  with  certain  taxation  advantages. 

A  pleasant  little  function  took  place  on  July  7  at  the 
Port  Arthur  mill  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Lim- 
ited, when  the  employees  of  the  plant  were  presented 
with  the  shield  of  the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers' 
Safety  Association,  which  is  incorporated  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  The  shield  is  for  an- 
nual competition,  and  is  held  by  the  plant  having  the 
fewest  accidents  during  the  year.  The  Port  Arthur 
plant  record  is  20  non-fatal  accidents,  involving  a  loss 
of  336.5  work  days,  which  is  equal  to  1.75  days  per 
full  time  worker.  The  shields  are  given  in  two  classes, 
one  for  plants  of  200  or  more  employees,  and  the  other 
for  plants  with  less  than  200.  Both  were  won  by  the 
Provincial  Mills,  Class  A  by  Port  Arthur,  and  Class  B 
by  the  Georgetown  Division. 

Further  information  concerning  the  Atlantic  Pulp- 
wood  Company,  Limited,  which  was  incorporated  on 
May  5  under  the  Companies'  Act  of  the  Province  of 


New  Brunswick  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  busi- 
ness in  pulpwood  and  timber  lands,  indicates  that  the 
company  represents  a  combination  of  the  business 
formerly  carried  on  by  W.  Roy  Smith  and  Grey  B.  N. 
Keith,  Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  engaged  in 
the  pulpwood  business  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick for  several  years.  The  company  proposes  to 
handle  cargo,  as  well  as  rail  shipment  wood  and  is 
maintaining  a  head  office  at  St.  John  and  a  branch  of- 
fice at  Annapolis  Royal,  N.S.  The  capitalization  is 
$49,000. 

Historians  in  the  Niagara  district  recalled  the  fact 
on  July  13  that  just  twenty-five  years  ago  Carl  Rior- 
don,  of  the  Riordon  Paper  Mills  at  St.  Catharines. 
Ont.,  concluded  arrangements  with  the  municipality  of 
Hawkesbury  by  which  a  very  extensive  pulp  and  paper 
mill  was  to  be  erected  at  Hawkesbury.  According  to 
the  papers  of  a  quarter  a  century  ago  "the  establish- 
ment will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000  and 
will  employ  about  100  hands.  Mr.  Riordon  has  also 
purchased  extensive  timber  limits  from  Hon.  J.  K. 
Ward. ' ' 

Hon.  T.  W.  McGarry,  former  Provincial  Treasurer  of 
Ontario  denied  the  report  in  Toronto  that  he  was  se- 
vering his  connection  with  the  Whalen  Pulj)  and 
Paper  Company  of  British  Columbia  in  order  that  he 
might  become  Financial  Comptroller  of  Ontario,  a 
newly-created  position  which  some  one  is  to  fill  in  the 
Ferguson  administration. 

Cheques  were  mailed  out  from  the  head  office  in 
Toronto  of  the  Spanish  River  Paper  Mills,  Limited, 
last  week,  to  shareholders  of  record  June  30.  The 
payments  represented  dividends  at  the  rate  of  1%  per 
quarters,  or  7  per  cent  per  annum. 

J.  G.  Gibson,  secretary  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  head  office  Toronto,  is 
spending  a  month  with  his  family  at  Port  Kewatin. 

C.  W.  Anderson,  superintendent  of  the  Kinleith 
Paper  Mills,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  recently  addressed 
the  Commercial  Stationers'  Association  of  Toronto, 
giving  a  description  of  the  various  methods  of  paper 
manufacture,  with  sjieeial  reference  to  the  Kinleith 
papers.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Anderson  that  the 
processes  raaj-  vary  to  some  extent,  accoi-ding  to  the 
different  classes  of  paper  produced  by  various  plants, 
such  variations  applying  to  makes  ranging  from  blot- 
ting paper  and  newsprint  to  book  and  commercial 
paper  for  other  purposes. 

C.  W.  Graham,  president  of  the  Buntin,  Gillies  Co., 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  has  returned  from  a  three  months'  trip 
to  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  will  co- 
operate with  the  Federal  Government  at  Ottawa  in 
exhibiting  productions  of  the  industry  at  the  British 
Empire  Exliibition  which  is  to  be  held  in  London,  Eng- 
land, in  1924,  starting  in  April  and  continuing  for  six 
months.  All  the  Canadian  paper  companies  are  being 
invited  to  send  samples  which  will  be  suitable  for  ex- 
port trade.  There  will  also  be  a  varied  display  in  the 
Federal  exhibit  of  the  commercial  woods  of  the  Dom- 
inion, some  in  the  rough  and  others  in  the  finished 
state.  The  lumbermen  and  pulp  and  paper  men  are 
desirous  of  seeing  that  these  lines  of  activities  are  well 
represented. 


It  is  not  the  revolutions  which  destroy  the  machinery, 
but  the  friction. 
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UMTED  STATES  AOTES 


'I'lif  |)i()|ii  rty  of  till-  lMiikni|)t  Aintric.iii  Str.iwlioard 
('oiii)),iiiy  will  {{<>  oil  tile  miction  l)loik  tiiis  week  in  Chi 
ciijio.  accordini;  to  an  annoiinciiiunt  of  I'rank  iM.  ^[(•Kl■y, 
trustee  in  liaiikruptey.  The  property  to  he  sohl  includes 
v.uant  r<-.il  estate  at  Chesterton,  Md.,  the  jilants  of  the 
I Diiipaiiy  in  Cireleville.  Ohio,  Nohlesville,  Ind.,  (Juincy, 
III.,  Wilmington.  111.,  VVinehester,  Va.,  real  estate  at  Bar- 
berton,  ().,  Tiffin,  O.,  all  raw  material  goods  in  process 
of  manufacture,  etc. 

In  a  survey  of  the  einployiiient  situation  made  public  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  last  I<'riday,  the  paper  and 
printiiifi  industry  showed  the  largest  decline,  with  a  de- 
crease of  l.t  per  cent.  The  figures  were  based  on  reports 
from  1,128  concerns  employing  .500  or  more  persons  eacti 
.ind  in  sixty-five  industrial  centers.  The  comparisons 
take  .lune  employment  as  against  the  reports  for  May. 

Production  statistics  compiled  from  a  countrywide  can- 
\ass  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  indicate  that  the  in- 
dustrial activity  of  the  United  States  thus  far  during  1923 
has  been  the  greatest  in  history,  except  for  the  last  three 
weeks.  The  rate  of  output  of  manufacturing  plants  dealing 
in  seven  basic  lines  averages  six  per  cent  above  the  rate  of 
output  in  1919,  a  boom  year.  The  board's  canvass  dealt 
witli  the  manufacture  of  foods,  tobacco,  lumber,  paper, 
cloth,  steel  and  the  refining  of  petroleum.  The  general 
average  of  production  for  all  commodities  was  greatly  ex- 
ceeded by  paper,  textiles,  steel  and  oil.  The  greatest 
rate  of  increase  over  the  1919  production  was  shown  by 
petroleum  refineries  which  reported  an  average  increase 
of  /jl.!'  per  cent,  in  output  in  the  first  four  months  of 
1923.  Paper  came  fourth  in  the  list  with  an  average  in- 
crease of  1.5.5  per  cent. 

A  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  $2,000,000  paper 
mill  near  West  Monroe,  I.a.,  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Morton  C.  Tuttle  Company  of  Boston,  Mass.,  by  the 
Brown  Paper  Company,  Inc.,  of  Monroe.  The  latter 
concern  was  recently  organized  by  pulp  and  paper  manu- 
facturers of  Orange,  Texas  and  vicinity. 

The  Waste  Paper  Merchants  Association  of  New  York, 
representing  the  bulk  of  the  $1.5,000,000  waste  paper 
packing  industry  of  the  city,  has  ))etitioned  the  New  York 
State  Attorney-General  to  bring  an  action  vacating  the 
charter  of  the  Salvation  Army  on  the  ground  that  as  a 
religious  and  charitable  corporation  it  is  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  under  which  it  was  created  by  conduct- 
ing an  extensive  waste  paper  business.  The  petitioner  is 
Charles  IMcBride  of  the  Wilson  Pai)cr  Stock  Company,  as 
chairman  of  the  Waste  Paper  Merchants'  Association  com- 
mittee on  complaints  against  the  Salvation  Army.  S.  D. 
Spector,  attorney  for  the  merchants  explains  that  the  as- 
sociation has  no  quarrel  with  the  Salvation  Amy  as  long 
as  it  collects  paper  in  its  house  to  house  canvass  for  noth- 
ing, but  the  members  haven't  a  chance  to  compete  when 
they  go  into  the  market  for  profit.  The  Army  pays  m 
taxes  of  any  kind  and  obtains  much  of  its  unskilled  labor 
in  exchange  for  a  night's  lodging  or  for  a  very  nominal 
sum.  The  dealers,  on  the  other  hand,  said  Mr.  Spector, 
are  obliged  to  pay  $.5  a  day  for  men  and  women  to  sort 
materials. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  now  reconstructing  a  seven  story 
building  in  West  Forty-eight  Street,  New  York,  with  $30,- 


000  obtained  by  salvaging  wasti-  paper  from  the  house- 
holds in  the  city.  This  "house  that  waste  paper  is  build 
ing,"  as  the  Army  calls  it,  will  contain  dormitories  and 
working  facilities  for  eighty  "down  and  outers"  at  a  time 
and  will  include  a  complete  store  in  whi<'h  the  poor  will 
be  able  to  buy  salvaged  and  repaired  clothing,  furniture 
and  household  goods  at  nominal  prices.  The  Army  has 
two  such  institutions  in  New  York  now  wlicre  the  inmates 
su))port  themselves  by  going  from  house  to  house  salvag 
ing  waste  paper  and  by  repairing  discarded  household 
goods. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  use  of  waterproof  building 
))aper  has  greatly  increased.  A  fact  which  has  always 
been  recognized  by  architects  now  seems  to  be  much  more 
generally  recognized  by  builders,  that  a  few  dollars  ex- 
pended for  good  waterproof  building  paper  actually  keeps 
out  drafts  and  dampness,  reduces  fuel  bills  and  has  a 
tendency  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  whole  structure  of  the 
building. 

An  instance  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sprinkler  system  was 
shown  in  the  recent  fire  in  one  of  the  Knowlton  Brothers 
Paper  Mill  buildings  at  Watertown.  Fire  broke  out  in 
bales  of  waste  paper  on  the  top  floor  of  this  building.  It 
seemed  a  big  fire  was  imminent  and  preparations  were 
made  by  fire-fighters  to  battle  with  blaze  which  it  was 
thought  might  end  in  a  gutted  building.  However,  the 
plug  on  the  automatic  sprinkler  melted  and  a  deluge  of 
water  extinguished  all  signs  of  flames,  leaving  only  heavy 
clouds  of  smoke  for  a  time.  Due  to  this  the  blaze  was 
limited  to  an  area  of  about  .50  square  feet.  The  firemen 
were  frank  in  declaring  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  sprink- 
ler sy,stem  the  entire  top  floor  of  the  structure  would  have 
f^een  a  mass  of  flames  before  an  adequate  fight  could  be 
launched,  and  that  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  prevent 
the  fire  from  spreading  throughout  the  entire  plant. 

The  store  house  of  the  A.  L.  Adams  Paper  Company, 
Baldwins ville,  Mass.,  was  burned  last  Friday.  The  frame 
building  contained  a  large  stock  of  finished  and  unfinished 
paper  and  a  considerable  amount  of  sulphite.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Adams  no  one  connected  with  the  company 
was  prepared  to  estimate  the  loss. 

Forest  fires  sweeping  up  the  western  .slope  of  the  Bit 
ter  Root  Mountains  the  latter  part  of  last  week  destroyed 
the  towns  of  Mace  and  Burke,  east  of  Kellogg,  Idaho.  A 
thousand  persons  are  homeless  in  the  two  towns,  one  of 
which  was  completely  wiped  out  by  the  fire  and  the  other 
all  but  destroyed.  Damage  was  estimated  at  between 
$300,000  and  $400,000. 


If  you  want  to  know  who  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill 
Superintendents  are  and  the  good  work  they  are  doing, 
get  a  copy  of  the  annual  program  from  Secretary,  P. 
C.  Barrett.  7  McNair  Bldg,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  This  a 
very  fine  piece  of  work,  both  as  to  appearance  and 
contents. 


We  fail  to  get  much  benefit  from  many  blessinfi 
beonuse  we  do  not  try  to  impart  them  to  other.i. 
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NEW  LINE  OF  CANADIAN  BUILT  STEAM 
DRIVEN  AIR  OR  GAS  COMPRESSORS  POS- 
SESSES MANY  UNIQUE  FEATURES 

A  new  line  of  stoaiii  drivon  air  nr  gas  compressors 
ranging  in  size  from  67  to  1083  cu.  ft.  piston  displace- 
ment per  minute  has  recently  been  placed  on  the  market 
by  the  Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Company  Limited,  260 
St.  James  St.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

These  machines,  known  as  the  class  "PR-1"  are  the 
steam  driven  companions  of  this  company's  class  "ER-1  " 
Belt  Driven  Compressors  and  like  the  latter  are  of  the 
single  stage,  straight  line  centre  crank  dust  and  dirt  proof 
type  with  automatic  lubrication  of  both  running  parts 
and  compressing  end. 

They  embody  every  refinement  of  modern  compressor 
design  including  a  number  of  features  which  make  them 
as  nearly  automatic  in  action  as  any  machine  of  this 
type  can  be  expected  to  be.  This  is  an  important  con- 
sideration in  anj^  compressor  but  is  even  more  essential 
in  the  case  of  small  and  medium  sized  units  which  are 
often  operated  in  isolated  locations  where  but  little  at- 
tention can  be  given  them.  Large  machines  on  the 
other  hand  are  generally  located  in  a  central  power 
house  under  the  supervision  of  an  expert  engineer.  For 
this  reason  the  class  "FR-1"  Compressors  are  re- 
commeded  for  use  in  small  mines,  quarries,  on  contract 
jobs,  in  foundries,  machine  shops,  indu.strial  plants, 
etc.,  as  well  as  for  use  as  auxiliaries  in  large  power 
plants. 

In  general  the  Class  "FR-1"  Compressor  consists 
of  a  plate  valved  compressing  cylinder  direct-connected 
to  steam  engine  with  balanced  piston  valve  and  auto- 
matic cut-off  control,  a  design  which  makes  it  possible 
to  operate  with  high  pressure  and  superheated  steam  as 
well  as  the  moderate  pressures  more  common  in  the  past. 
This  feature  alone  ensures  a  steam  economy  at  all 
pressures   not   heretofore   attainable. 

The  main  frame  as  previously  mentioned  is  of  t^lie 
enclosed  type  the  bottom  part  of  which  forms  a  reser- 
voir for  the  combined  .splash  and  flood  lubrication 
system.  It  is  fitted  with  removable  side  and  crank  end 
covers,  which  are  not  bolted  on,  but  are  retained  by 
lips  on  the  frame  casting.  Removal  of  these  covers 
permits  inspection  or  adjustment  of  all  running  parts. 
The  cross-head  guides  are  of  the  bored  type  and  the 
design  of  the  frame  provides  for  an  oil  stuffing  box 
near  the  cylinder  end  of  the  frame,  wthich  prevents  any 
chance  of  crank  ease  oil  entering  the  compressing  cylin- 
der end  of  the  main  frame  and  in  the  trunk  piece  in- 
terposed between  the  steam  and  air  cylinders  provides 
for  adjustment  of  all  stuffing  boxes  when  the  machine 
is  running. 

The  main  frame  and  trunk  piece  are  mounted  on  a 
substantial  cast  iron  sub-base  which  lends  rigidity  to 
the  entire  structure,  makes  the  mac'hine  a  complete  self- 
contained,  accurately  aligned  unit  and  also  forms  a 
support  for  the  single  rocker  arm  which  guides  the 
valve  rod. 

There  are  no  guide  blocks  or  other  sliding  surfaces 
in  the  piston  valve  gear. 

The  main  bearings  are  of  very  heavy  construction  and 
are  provided  with  removable  die-east  shells  or  liners  of 
genuine  babbit  metal  which  can  be  removed  and  renewed 
in  a  few  seconds  at  small  cost.  Due  to  the  area  of  the 
bearings  and  the  complete  circulation  of  oil  through 
them  at  all  times,  however,  the  shells  last  for  very  long 
periods  without  appreciable  wear. 


The  cijiiik-shaft  and  connecting  rods  are  .solid  one- 
piece  dnip  forgings  accurately  machined  and  'heat- 
treated.  The  connecting  rod  is  of  the  solid  end  type 
with  renewable  and  adjustable  boxes  in  both  cross  head 
and  crank  shaft  ends.  The  erosshead  is  of  the  cylin- 
drical type,  of  box  construction  with  adjustable  bored 
and  turned  shoes.   • 

Pistons  are  of  the  box  type  with  broad  facrs  ami  are 
.securely   fastened   to   a  turned   and   ground   steel    rod. 

Oil  is  distributed  to  all  of  the  running  parts  b\ 
throwers  on  t'he  crank  webs  which  lift  or  throw  the  oil 
against  baffles  from  which  it  runs  to  all  wearing  sur- 
faces. This  system,  now  widely  used  was  originated 
by  this  Company  more  than  twenty  years  ago  and  is 
probably  the  simplest,  mo.st  effective  cleanly  and  econo- 
mical ever  devised. 

Lubrication  of  steam  and  compressing  cylinders  is 
provided  for  by  a  double  compartment  adjustable  sight 
feed   mechanically   operated   lubricator. 

The  piston  valve  is  provided  with  two  piston  rings  at 
each  end  and  operates  in  a  renewable  liushing.  With 
this  type  of  valve  there  is  no  rapid  wearing  or  cutting 
and  the  valve  dhest  stuffing  box  is  only  subjected  to 
exhaust  pressure  as  steam  is  admitted  to  the  centre  of 
the  valve  and  exhausted  from  the  ends. 

Regulation  of  Cla.ss  "FR-1"  Compressors  is  regularly 
provided  for  by  an  Ingersoll-Rand  "Wide  Range" 
Automatic  Cut-off  Flywheel  Governor  and  either 
"A-39"  Inlet  or  the  new  Ingersoll-Rand  "Free  Air 
Unloader. " 

The  Fly  Wheel  Governor  is  somewhat  similar  to 
those  used  on  high  speed  automatic  steam  engines  and 
varies  the  point  of  cut-off  of  the  steam  in  the  steam 
cylinder  in  accordance  with  variations  in  boiler  pressure 
or  in  the  load.  This  governor  provides  for  speed  ad- 
justment for  anything  between  full  and  one  half  speed 
while  the  "A-.39"  Inlet  of  the  "Free  Air  Unloader" 
governs  the  amount  of  air  compressed  according  to  the 
demand.  Other  combinations  are  also  furnished  for 
use  under  special  conditions 

Another  feature  of  these  machines  wortih  attention  is 
the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  can  be  converted 
to  belt  drive  or  used  as  a  combined  belt  and  steam  driven 
unit.  Due  to  the  extent  of  hydraulic  electric  develop- 
ment in  Canada  it  sometimes  happens  that  local  con- 
ditions may  make  it  advisable  to  change  over  to  motor 
drive  or  to  use  a  combination  of  the  two  for  stand-by 
purposes.  This  can  be  more  readily  accomplished  on 
t'hese  machines  than  any  similar  type. 

The  Canadian  IngeroU-Rand  Company  also  announce 
their  bulletin  K-312,  describing  these  machines  which 
are  produced  at  their  Sherbrooke  plant.  This  catalogue 
contains  28  pages  and  numerous  illustrations  covering 
these  machines  and  should  be  of  value  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  steam  driven  compressors  for  compre.ssing 
air  or  commercial  gases. 


The  Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  Limited,  Que., 
have  just  i.ssued  a  new  descriptive  bulletin  covering 
their  Cameron  double  suction,  volute  centrifugal 
pumps.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  clearly 
set  forth  the  special  features  of  these  pumps,  while 
the  text  contains  much  useful  information  on  the 
mechanical  details,  tests,  dimension  table  and  part 
list.  The  book  is  known  as  No.  7350-C.  and  will  be 
gladly  forwarded  to  any  interested  reader  on  appli- 
cation. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  .liil.w  17.  Locall.v,  the  |)ii|)i'r  trade  is  on 
ttic  slow  side,  anil  some  .jolilicrs  ha\c  coniplainod  of 
tlio  diftii'ulty  in  .securing-  orders  ol'  any  apprecialde 
\t)lunie.  Besides  that,  eolleetions  in  the  paper  industry 
and  also  in  other  lines  are  poor.  Tlii.s  is  true  of  many 
places  in  the  province,  and  some  travellers  state  that 
it  has  been  found  imperative  to  curtail  credits  until 
the  amounts  now  owing  are  reduced. 

Taking:  a  wider  view  of  conditions  as  they  are  likely 
to  affect  business  in  the  near  future  it  is  satisfactory  to 
note  that  the  crop  reports  from  the  West  are  very  op- 
timistic, a  record  harvest  beinfj  predicted.  Should  the 
expert  opinions  prove  to  be  true,  we  may  look  for  a 
revival  in  the  West,  and  increased  buying  of  Eastern 
commodities. 

The  newsprint  mills  are  busy,  and  so  far  there  is  no 
indication  of  an  appreciable  falling  off  in  demand 
which  usually  marks  the  summer.  The  industry  is  on 
a  very  firm  basis,  and  will  be  able  to  take  care  of 
any  additional  tonnage  which  will  come  on  to  the 
market  in  the  near  future. 

In  other  lines  the  mills  are  fairly  well  supplied  with 
orders.  A  feature  of  the  week  is  the  reduction  of  about 
$10  per  ton  in  boards,  the  prices  now  being:  Chipboard 
$65;  strawboard  $65;  filled  hoard  $80;  single  manila 
lined  $85 ;  double  $90.  American  prices  have  later 
dropped,  and  there  is  an  inclination  to  invade  this  mar- 
ket in  a  more  aggressive  fashion. 

AVith  regard  to  the  pulp  section,  groundwood  con- 
tinues to  be  firm,  with  only  a  small  amount  on  offer. 
Some  Canadian  mills  are  idle,  partly  for  lack  of  water 
and  partly  because  of  wood  shortage.  Bleached  sul- 
phite is  maintained  at  from  $90  to  $100,  according  to 
grade.  The  chances  are  that  the  pulp  market  will  be 
fairly  steady  during  the  balance  of  the  year.  The 
industrial  troubles  in  Scandinavia  counterbalanced  any 
chances  of  an  over  supply  of  pulp,  and  have  made  for 
firmer  markets,  but  the  strike  is  reported  to  be  over. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  pulpwood  at  unchanged 
prices.  Dealers  interested  in  the  sale  of  wood  to  Am- 
erican mills  are  concerned  at  the  prospect  of  an  em- 
bargo on  the  export  of  the  wood.  Some  of  them  have 
considerable  stocks,  and  they  naturally  feel  that  they 
should  receive  long  notice  of  any  intention  to  enforce 
an  embargo.  Some  Canadian  mills,  particularly  those 
with  American  affiliations,  are  opposed  to  a  prohibition, 
principally  on  three  grounds.  One  is  that  it  will  res- 
trict the  supply  of  wood  to  their  American  mills;  a 
second  that  it  will  provoke  retaliation,  possibly  in  the 
form  of  tariffs  on  pulp  and  paper,  thereby  imperilling 
Canadian  industry;  and  the  third,  that  an  embargo  will 
force  more  American  mills  to  locate  on  this  side,  there- 
by increasing  the  production  of  newsprint  to  a  point 
which  may  upset  the  market  and  force  down  prices. 
It  is  argued  that  such  new  mills  will  be  of  a  more  ef- 
ficient type  than  those  which  may  be  displaced  in  the 
States,  the  result  being  a  greater  volume  of  tonnage 
for  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  customers. 


Ontario  Market  News 

Although  the  Onlai-io  paper  trade  is  still  suffering 
more  or  less  froin  lassitiidi^  the  fact  remains  that  many 
of  the  jobbers  were  favored  with  better  business  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  July  than  Ihey  were  at  the  be- 
ginning of  June.  Th(!  testimony  of  most  of  the  distrib- 
utors, however,  is  that  trade  is  spotty  and  that  a  good 
week's  volume  of  business  is  usiuiUy  followed  by  a 
falling  off  in  orders,  while  no  month  this  summer  has 
bulked  as  large  as  was  desired  or  expected.  That 
there  will  be  any  great  improvement  until  the  holiday 
season  is  over  is  not  generally  looked  for  and  some 
paper  men  are  inclined  to  the  view  that  it  will  be  a 
case  of  hang  on  until  September  when  all  lines  of  trade 
will  regain  their  old  activity.  While  the  paper  trade 
generall.y  in  Ontario  has  been  quiet  this  summer  it  has 
not  been  nearly  so  depressed  as  some  other  lines,  for, 
despite  the  quiet  period  in  trade  generally  there  lias 
been  enough  paper  consumption  to  keep  both  mills 
and  jobbers  operating,  although  at  considerably  re- 
duced capacity.  Every  manufacturer  and  every  dis- 
tributor apparently  has  been  able  to  line  up  a  fair 
share  of  business  and  while  the  orders  individually 
have  been  small  they  have  bulked  sufficiently  large 
to  keep  the  mills  running  and  the  jobbers  operating, 
if  on  a  reduced  basis.  At  the  present  time  it  is  ap- 
parent that  jobbers'  stocks  are  low  and  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  buying  very  cautiously. 

Mills  report  onlj'  a  fair  amoimt  of  business  passing 
and  although  some  of  them  have  orders  ahead  they  are 
not  booked  very  far  in  advance.  However,  there  is 
sufficient  business  in  sight  to  keep  book,  bond,  ledger, 
tissue  and  other  mills  operating,  although  it  is  admitted 
that  orders  are  not  flowing  in  vei-y  freel.y  just  now. 
There  has  been  some  improvement  in  the  paper  box 
industry  although  business  in  this  line  has  not  yet 
reached  the  volume  enjoyed  a  few  months  ago.  Man- 
ufacturing stationers  and  envelope  manufacturers  are 
doing  a  fair  business  and  a  steady  uotput  from  the 
tissue  and  toilet  mills  is  finding  a  fairly  ready  market. 
There  has  been  some  improvement  in  the  paper  box 
industry  although  business  in  this  line  has  not  yet 
reached  the  volume  enjoyed  a  few  months  ago.  Man- 
ufacturing stationers  and  envelope  manufacturers  are 
doing  a  fair  business  and  a  steady  output  from  the 
tissue  and  toilet  mills  is  finding  a  fairly  read.y  market. 
There  is  also  a  slightly  improved  condition  in  the  wrap- 
ping and  kraft  paper  departments  which  have  been 
running  light  of  late, 

PULP.  —  Groundwood  pulp  is  holding  fairly  firm 
although  one  prominent  buyer  in  the  Toronto  district  is 
responsible  for  the  statement  that  both  the  manufac- 
turing mills  and  the  buying  paper  mills  are  increasing 
their  stocks  under  the  impetus  of  good  water  condi- 
tions for  pulp  output.  Makers  of  chemical  pulps  are 
having  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  product  al- 
though generally  speaking  the  market  is  quiet.  C4round- 
wood  is  quoted  at  .$38.00;  bleached  sulphite  at  $90.00 
and  up;  unbleached  sulphite  at  .$65.00  and  news  grade 
around  $60,00, 

DROP   IN   BOX   BOARD.  —  Ontario  jobbers   and 
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paper  box  manufacturers  have  been  advised  by  the 
paper  board  mills  of  a  $10  a  ton  drop  in  board  which 
is  now  in  effect.  This  applies  to  all  the  grades  and  is 
largely  due  to  the  reduced  price  of  waste  paper  and 
also  to  some  extent  to  American  competitioli.  The  new 
prices  now  in  effect  are  as  follows:  chipped  board. 
$65  00-  straw  board  $65.00;  news  vat  lined,  $75.00; 
filled  pulp  board.  $80.00;  folding  pulp  board,  $90; 
white  patent  coated  news  back.  $110;  white  patent 
coated  machine  back,  $120. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York.  July  14.  —  (Special  Correspondence)  — 
While  latest  available  figures  show  that  the  statistical 
position  of  the  paper  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
exceedingly  strong  and  that  mills  are  operating  at  a 
surprising  "rate  of  capacity  for  this  time  of  the  year, 
there  is  no  gainsaying  that  retail  demand  for  most 
kinds  of  paper  is  much  quieter  at  present  than  it  was 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Consumers  have  let  down  in  then- 
buying  to  a  pronounced  degree.  Orders  are  placed 
today  only  when  the  need  for  paper  is  pressing,  and 
there  is  little  disposition  among  buyers  to  anticipate. 
However,  this  applies  only  to  certain  kinds  of  paper. 
Newsprint  is  wanted  in  record  tonnage,  and  there  is  a 
steady  movement  of  large  volume  of  book  papers. 
Doubtle-ss  the  movement  of  the.se  descriptions  of  paper 
toward  contract  customers  is  exceeding  anything  the 
industry  has  ever  before  witnessed  at  this  season,  and 
of  course  the  heavy  production  of  news  and  book 
papers  serves  to  send  mill  output  figures  for  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  up  to  high  levels. 

Newspaper  publishers  are  taking  all  the  newsprint 
they  have  coming  to  them  on  contract  and  it  is  noth- 
ing" unusual  for  consumers  to  come  into  the  open  mar- 
ket for  additional  supplies.  Spot  lots  of  print  paper 
are  far  from  easy  to  locate  and  sellers  in  a  majority 
of  in.stances  are  demanding  premiums  in  price.  Sheet 
news  also  is  wanted  in  good  quantities  and  ruling  pri- 
ces are  close  to  the  ba.sis  prevailing  on  roll  news. 
Moreover,  a  good  many  mills  are  not  producing  sheet 
news,  having  all  that  they  can  do  to  fill  their  commit- 
ments in  roll  news,  and  available  supplies  consequently 
are  small,  explaining  the  firm  position  of  prices. 

There  has  been  a  little  softening  of  prices  on  some 
lines  of  book  paper.  This  has  been  due,  it  would  ap- 
pear, not  to  any  decrease  in  the  demand,  but  to  the 
fact  that  certain  mills,  which  depend  largely  on  the 
transient  trade  for  their  business,  have  been  wanting 
orders  and  have  lowered  quotations  slightly  to  wean 
away  business  from  competitors.  Machine  finished 
book  paper  is  reported  available  at  around  6.75  cents 
a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  with  some  inferior  qualities 
offered  by  manufacturers  down  to  6  cents.  Most  book 
mills  are  well  provided  with  contract  business  and  are 
not  obliged  to  accept  additional  orders  at  the  lower 
prices  since  they  are  already  finding  an  outlet  for 
their  production. 

Coated  book  papers  are  steady.  Quotations  range 
from  8  to  11  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  depend- 
ing on  the  grade  of  paper,  and  it  is  reported  that 
coaters  are  kept  fairly  busy,  having  a  good  volume 
of  business  on  file. 

The  wrapping  paper  situation  is  far  from  favorable, 
from  the  domestic  manufacturer's  point  of  view.  Im- 
ports of  kraft  wrapping  from  Europe  are  arriving  in 
just  as  large  tonnage  as  at  any  time  during  the  past 


year;  if  anything,  larger  quantities  have  come  in  re- 
cently tlian  at  any  other  period.  Importers  and  job- 
bers are  filling  their  orders  from  <lepartraent  stores 
and  other  retail  merchants  almost  exclusively  with 
foreign  paper,  and  the  domestic  producer  is  very 
nearly  shut  out  of  the  running.  It  is  a  matter  of 
price,  pure  and  simple.  The  Swedish  and  German 
paper  manufacturers  are  shipping  wrapping  to  the 
States  to  be  distributed  to  consumers  at  cheajier  prices 
than  are  quoted  by  American  mills  notwithstanding  the 
original  tariff  on  wrapping  paper  and  the  extra  duty 
recently  imj^osed  by  tlie  Government  in  an  effort  to 
protect  the  home  industry.  Were  it  not  for  converters 
it  is  problematical  what  would  happen  to  the  domestic 
kraft  paper  mills.  Manufacturers  of  kraft  in  the  States, 
it  is  understood,  are  managing  to  keep  occupied  on 
orders  from  paper  converters  but  otherwise  they  are 
securing  little  business.  One  of  the  leading  kraft 
manufacturers  is  reported  to  have  reduced  his  price 
to  6.50  cents  a  pound  New  York  on  No.  1  domestic 
kraft ;  the  foremost  producer,  however,  is  said  to  be 
still  quoting  7  to  7.25  cents. 

There  is  little  doing  in  manila  papers  and  quota- 
tions are  around  a  basis  of  5.75  cents  a  pound  on  No.  1 
manila.    Rope  papers  also  are  in  slow  demand. 

Tissues  are  moving  in  small  quantities  chiefly 
though  quotations  show  no  changes  of  note.  No.  1 
white  tissue  is  quoted  in  New  York  at  85  to  90  cents 
per  ream,  and  jobbers  here  are  reported  to  be  fairly 
well  stocked  and  to  be  placing  few  orders  of  conse- 
quence with  mills. 

There  is  a  fairly  steady  tone  to  box  board  quotations. 
Plain  chip  and  news  board  are  quoted  by  eastern  mills 
at  $57.50  a  ton  f.o.b.  New  York,  with  some  manufac- 
turers asking  a  differential  of  .$2.50  or  $60  a  ton  on 
news  board.  One  reason  for  the  steadiness  in  boards 
in  the  face  of  the  light  demand  recently  is  said  to  be 
that  a  majority  of  mills  have  been  closed  for  inventory 
and  repairs,  and  another  is  that  waste  paper  is  show- 
ing signs  of  advancing  in  cost  so  that  board  prodiicers 
have  been  prone  to  maintain  prices  of  their  product. 

GROUNDWOOD.— There  is  not  much  activity  of  an 
important  character  in  mechanical  pulp.  Current  de- 
mand is  strictly  of  the  hand-to-mouth  variety,  con- 
sumers are  coming  into  the  market  when  in  actual  need 
of  supplies  and  are  even  then  seldom  ordering  other 
than  pulp  necessary  to  cover  their  direct  require- 
ments. The  slow  demand,  coupled  with  the  heavy 
output,  naturally  makes  for  easiness  in  prices,  and  it 
is  a  question  as  to  just  how  low  buyers  could  operate. 
Domestic  grinders  generally  quote  about  $35  a  ton  at 
producing  plants  for  prime  spruce  groundwood  for 
prompt  shipment,  bt  is  apparent  that  purchases  could 
be  made  at  less,  and  it  is  stated  that  some  Canadian 
sellers  are  offering  groundwood  ■  down  to  .$.30  f.o.b. 
grinding  mills.  If  newsprint  production  keeps  up  at 
its  present  rate,  and  there  seems  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will,  and  if  the  usual  dry  spell  develops 
later  this  summer,  ground  wood  prices  will  likely 
strengthen  in  the  next  few  weeks;  in  the  meanwhile 
there  is  little  apparent  reason  for  the  market  to  im- 
prove its  quotable  position. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  —  The  strike  of  workers  in  the 
Norwegian  pulp  and  papers  mills  is  over.  A  settle- 
ment was  reached  earl.v  this  week,  according  to  cable 
advices  received  in  the  New  York  trade,  and  it  is 
understood  that  mills  are  to  resume  operations  at  once, 
thus  bringing  the  stoppage  of  pulp  production  in  that 
country  to  an  end  after  a  shutdown  of  about  three 
weeks. 
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lack  III'  lr,-|llllr  111  rlirlillCill  woinl 
r  mills  IS  Milmilli'dly  slow 
I  I  111'  aji^jTcjialr  a  fair  move 
iiiismiipl  ion  is  ill  profircss. 
Iiii\  (•  I  lii'ir  sali'siiirii  mil  on 
•iisliimcrs,  and  it  is  under- 
a  I'air  \olimii'  of  orders, 
thereby  inferrintr  that  papermakers  are  betrinning  to 
show  renewed  interest  in  pulp.  No  elianges  of  eon- 
sequence  are  reported  in  quoted  [iriees.  The  tone  is 
steady  and  many  on  the  sellintr  side  of  the  trade  ex- 
pect a  stiffening  of  values  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
RAGS.  —  Roofing'  ra},'s  eontinue  to  exhibit  a  firm 
price  totie  and  there  has  been  a  further  strengthening 
of  quotations  this  week.  Mills  have  paid  1.40  eents 
per  pound  for  No.  1  roofing  stock  f.o.b.  New  York, 
and  1.25  cents  for  No.  2  packing,  and  it  is  apparently 
becoming  somewhat  difficult  to  buy  additional  lots  at 
these  rates  since  dealers  lay  much  stress  on  the  trouble 
they  are  having  in  locating  rags  among  packers  and 
are  bent  on  getting  higher  prices. 

Old  rags  in  general  display  a  firm  price  tone.  Whites 
ar»  wanted  in  better  quantities  and  in  a  larger  number 
of  directions  than  tliey  were  several  weeks  ago,  and 
thirds  and  blues  are  marked  by  a  better  inquirj'.  Re- 
packed blues  of  country  origin  are  fetching  about  2.7.5 
cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points,  and  miscellaneous 
packing  for  blotting  and  fibre  paper  mills  are  selling 
freely  at  2  to  2.25  cents  a  pound  at  dealers'  points.  New 
cuttings  are  in  slow  demand  though  consumers  are  ab^ 
sorbing  supplies  here  and  there  when  in  need  of  such 
rags  or  when  finding  accumulations  available  at  favor- 
able prices.  No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  are  quoted  by 
New  York  dealers  at  12.50  cents  a  pound  or  higher 
f.o.b.  this  city,  unbleached  muslins  at  11.50  cents,  blue 
overall  cuttings  at  S  cents,  light  silesias  at  S  cents,  fancy 
shirt  cuttings  at  6  cents  and  washables  at  4.75  to  5 
cents. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —Prices  of  old  papers  are  holding 
decidedly  steady.  There  has  been  little  actual  change 
in  market  levels  this  week  but  the  tendency  in  most 
instances  is  higher,  and  sellers  are  unmistakably 
stronger  in  their  demands  for  the  prices  asked.  Shav- 
ings are  selling  at  from  4  cents  a  pound  upwards  f.o.b. 
New  York  for  No.  1  hard  white,  with  a  majority  of 
dealers  wanting  4.25  cents  for  extra  packing,  and  at 
about  3.10  cents  as  an  average  for  No.  1  soft  white 
shavings.  Flat  stock  is  gradually  stiffening  in  price. 
Dealers  mostly  want  at  least  2.65  cents  a  pound  New 
York  for  heavy  No.  1  magazines,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  they  refuse  to  take  orders  involving  large  lots  at 
this  price  basis.  Folded  newspapers  are  selling  at 
around  85  cents  a  hundred  pounds  f.ob.  New  York,  and 
No.  1  mixed  paper  at  75  cents,  and  both  these  grades 
tend  higher.  Old  kraft  pai)er  is  firm  at  2  cents  a 
pound  or  more  New  York  ami  is  offered  in  sparse 
amounts. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  STRINGS.  —  Old  rope  prices  have 
eased  off  a  bit  more.  Sales  of  domestic  manila  rope  in 
No.  1  condition  to  paper  mills  at  5.50  cents  a  pound 
f.o.b.  New  York  have  been  reported,  and  it  is  stated 
that  rope  is  freely  available  at  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per 
pound  higher.  Sisal  strings  are  firm  and  in  demand, 
with  sellers  asking  2.25  cents  and  more.  Mixed  strings, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  quieter  and  are  offered  at  about 
a  cent  ])er  pound  New  York.  Old  bagging  is  little 
wanted  by  paper  mills  and  the  business  going  through 
is   mostly   at   a   price   level   of   around   1.15   cents   per 
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pound  at  dealers'  shipping  points  for  No.  1  scrap  bur- 
lap and  80  cents  a  luuulred  ixmnds  for  roofin";  bagging. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  AN  INDUSTRY 

Seventeen  years  ago,  the  idea  of  using  paperboard 
for  the  maniifaetnre  of  packing  cases  was  conceived. 
The  originator  of  the  idea  which  has  liad  such  far- 
reaching  effects,  was,  it  is  claimed,  Mr.  Jantes  J. 
ffinde,  wliile  President  of  the  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper 
Company,    of   America. 

To  packers  nowadays,  the  idea  of  despatching  their 
commodities  bj'  rail  and  sea,  in  fibreboard  packing 
cases,  is  no  novel  one.  The  advantages,  from  every 
point  of  view,  of  such  containers  over  the  old  wooden 
variety  are  too  Avell  known  to  need  recapitulating,  but 
it  is  easy  to  understand  with  what  incredulity  the  sug- 
gestion must  have  been  received  in  those  days.  Pack 
goods  which  have  to  endure  the  roughest  handling  in 
transit — in  paper?  Ridiculous!  It  is  well  that  the 
inventor  of  the  innovation  had  faith  in  his  idea,  and 
was  able  to  demonstrate  the  commercial  practicability 
of  the  proposition. 

Lamp  chimneys,  chosen,  presumably,  on  account  of 
their  fragility,  were  selected  as  the  first  articles  for 
shipment  in  boxboard  containers.  A  long  series  of 
carefully  conducted  trials  proved,  beyond  doubt,  that 
the  paperboard  container,  while  not  j'et  perfect,  had 
more  than  justified  its  use.  It  remained  to  convince 
the  public  in  general  and  packers  of  merchandise,  in 
particular,  that  such  was  the  case. 

The  principal  medium  of  publicity  employed  was 
the  trade  fair,  notably  the  World's  Fairs  at  St.  Louis 
and  Jamestown,  the  New  England  food  fair  at  Boston, 


and  the  annual  Electric  Shows  held  at  Chicago.  This 
puljlicity  was  supported  by  a  vigorous  general  adver- 
tising campaign,  the  result  of  Avhich  was  to  make  the 
popularity  of  the  paperboard  container  increase  to  an 
amazing  extent. 

Not  the  least  advantage  of  the  use  of  fibreboard 
packing  cases,  although  one  rarely  taken  into  consider- 
ation, is  the  consequent  conservation  of  tlie  world's 
timber  supply,  which  was  rapidly  being  exhausted 
owing  to  the  ever  increasing  demands  made  upon  it  for 
supplying  strong  containers  for  the  shipment  of  goods. 
Moreover,  rapid  as  has  been  the  development  of  the 
fibreboard  packing  case,  there  yet  remain  further  fields 
of  development.  It  has  been  estimated  that  17  per 
cent,  of  America's  timber  production  is  still  utilised  for 
the  manufacture  of  wooden  packing  eases.  Scandi- 
navia, too  still  reserves  large  quantities  of  its  timber 
resources,  which  might  be  better  employed,  for  the 
manufacture  of  packing  eases  which  are  more  costly, 
and  less  efficient  than  the  modern  fibreboard  container. 
The  fibreboard  industry  is  j-et  obviously  in  its  early 
stages. — The  Paper  Container. 


SOMETHING  NEW  YET  SOMETHING  VERY  OLD 

Canadian  Link-Belt  Company  Limited,  liave  changed 
their  name  to  Link-Belt  Limited,  explaining  that  the 
old  name  was  too  long  and  full  of  repetition. 

Link-Belt  Limited  are  well-known  as  manufacturers 
of  original  Ewart  link-belts,  socket  wheels,  conveying 
and  elvating  machinery,  locomotive  ti'ains,  electric 
hoists,  etc.  Their  Toronto  address  is  Wellington  and 
Peter  streets,  and  at  I^Iontreal  they  are  located  at  10 
Gauvin  Lane. 
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A  spacial  feature  of  oar  Pulp  Mill  Work  is  ite  complete  suitability 
for  the  work  in  hand. 

The  throats  of  our  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves  are  thick- 
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Great  pains  are  taken  in  the  machining  of  all  parts  of  these  valves  to  insure  their 
accuracy  and  interchangeability.  The  wedge  can  be  taken  out  of  the  valve  and 
replaced  with  the  opposite  faces  in  contact,  and  will  fit  accurately  Being  double- 
seated  these  valves  can  be  used  with  the  pressure  applied  at  either  end. 
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EDITORIAL 
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WHAT   WILL   THE   VISITING   FORESTERS   SEE? 

On  llic  occasion  of  tlir  Imperial  Forestry  Confer- 
ence which  is  takiiii;-  plai'e  in  Canada  this  month  and 
next,  and  with  i-ef;ai'd  In  wliich  nienlion  was  made 
pditoriall\'  last  wi-ek.  it  will  lie  interesting:  to  imagine 
ours(>lves  fi'oins'  over  the  ground  with  the  visitors  as 
they  traverse  Canada  from  Kast  to  West.  In  1920 
when  the  first  Imperial  Forestry  Conference  was  held 
in  Great  Britain,  the  delegates  saw  the  old  forests  of 
Enfjland  and  what  remains  of  the  old  forests  of  Scot- 
land, together  with  some  rejilanted  areas  that  demon- 
strate the  value  and  feasibility  of  reforestation.  What 
will  they  see  in  Canada? 

The  conference  is  being  held  this  year  in  Canada, 
and  the  principal  topic  is  the  world's  softwood  sup- 
ply. Canada  is  undoubtedly  the  land  of  the  greatest 
potential  resources  of  softwood  in  the  British  Empire, 
and  by  virtue  of  that  position,  the  Dominion  has  a 
very  heavy  responsibility.  It  is  the  duty  of  Canada 
to  see  that  this  valuable  heritage  is  maintained  in  a 
productive  condition  so  that  the  Empire  may  always 
have  sufficient  supplj'  of  this  most  important  material 
for  structural  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  manufacture 
of  many  articles  of  commerce,  especially  paper.  No 
doubt  visitor's  from  overseas,  not  only  from  England, 
but  from  other  parts  of  the  Empire  as  well,  who  have 
never  seen  Canada  will  expect  to  see  heavily  wooded 
shores  along  our  magnificent  rivers  and  dense  green 
forests  traversed  here  and  there  by  our  wonderful 
railway  systems.  We  fear  that  their  first  impression 
of  Canada  as  a  forest  country  will  suffer  and  they  may 
get  the  impression  that  Canada  has  practically  no 
wood  at  all.  This  impression,  of  course,  will  be  largely 
incorrect,  and  will  be  created  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  vast  distances  over  which  the  visitors  will 
travel. 

Canada  does  have  enormous  areas  of  forest  land, 
and  taken  in  the  aggregate,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
timber  upon  it.  but  it  must  be  confessed  to  our  shame 
that  a  great  deal  of  this  land  is  not  produmng  tim- 
ber. It  has  grown  a  wonderful  virgin  crop  and  some 
of  it  has  grown  a  very  satisfactory  second  crop  of 
trees,  but  much  of  the  reproduction  on  land  which 
has  been  logged  over  once  or  a  second  time  has  been 
hui'ned  when  the  new  growth  has  attained  an  age  of 
one  or  two  up  to  as  much  as  twenty  years.  When 
oni'  visitors  consider  the  condition  apart  from  the  ex- 


lent  of  (Mil'  forest  land,  it  is  prohahle  that  they  will 
wonder  where  the  softwood  timber  is  coming  fi'oni  in 
the  near  future. 

When  the  delegates  meet  in  Ottawa  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  various  items  on  their  program,  considera- 
tion will  certainly  have  to  be  given  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  Canada's  forests  and  the  future  supplies  of 
softwood  for  imperial  consumption.  Canada  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  congratulated  in  having,  as  guests  at  this 
critical  time  in  her  forest  history,  a  group  of  men  who 
know  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  and  who 
are  qualified  to  advise  our  Governments  and  forest 
using  industries  as  to  the  present  situation  and  the 
l)robable  developments  for  the  future. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada should  be  the  store  house  of  softwood  for  the  Em- 
pire, and  should  be  the  provider  of  other  species  as 
well.  This  possible  and  desirable  condition  of  affairs 
will  not  be  brought  about  except  by  a  definite  policy 
of  practical  productive  forestry,  on  the  part  of  all 
those  concerned.  It  would  be  most  appropriate  to  take 
the  initial  steps  under  such  auspicious  circumstances 
as  prevail  this  summer  in  Canada. 


IS  AN  ARTIFICIAL  SILK  INDUSTRY  POSSIBLE 
IN  CANADA? 

In  some  quarters  there  is  an  idea  that  the  new  tariff 
on  artificial  silk  will  promote  the  establishment  of  an 
artificial  silk  industry  in  Canada.  There  are  plenty 
of  men  associated  with  the  textile  industry,  however, 
who  deride  the  notion  altogether,  and  say  that  arti- 
ficial silk  production  in  this  country  is  an  economic 
impossibility. 

For  our  part,  we  confess  that,,  while  we  have  an  open 
mind  on  the  question,  we  are  by  no  means  convinced 
that  the  establishment  of  an  artificial  silk  industry  in 
Canada  is  so  manifestly  an  economic  impossibility. 
Some  of  those  who  avow  that  it  is  assert  that  to 
start  any  sort  of  plant  at  all  would  require  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  at  least  $5,000,000.  But  would  it?  There  are 
many  small  companies  in  the  United  States  which  have 
either  actually  started  operations  or  are  planning  to 
enter  the  industry.  One  such,  the  Pacific  Cellulose 
Company,  Inc.,  has  started  operations  in  its  new  plant 
at  Walnut  Creek,  California.  This  company  is  ca- 
pitalized at  only  $2.50,000  and  reckons  on  employing 
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only  some  eighty  hands.  If  it  should  turn  out  that 
companies  with  a  capitalization  of  this  order  can  suc- 
cessfully produce  artificial  silk  in  the  United  States, 
why  not  in  Canada  ?  We  .shall  shortly  learn  whether 
small  companies  in  the  United  States  can  make  a  suc- 
cess of  artificial  silk  production.  If  they  can,  then 
surely  Canadians  will  not  be  found  behindhand  in 
l)rofiting  by  their  example. 

It  looks  to  us  as  though  there  has  possibly  been  too 
much  dogmatizing  on  this  matter.  The  dogmatists 
have  been  proclaiming  that  artificial  silk  production 
in  Canada  would  be  possible  only  to  companies  able 
to  build  plants  costing  millions  and  that  then,  since 
our  own  market  is,  of  course,  of  trifling  magnitude,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  expoi-t  most  of  the  product, 
while,  since  the  United  States  believes  in  high  tariffs 
in  defence  of  its  own  industry,  it  would  be  only  pos- 
sible to  offer  our  product  in  Europe  in  competition 
with  silks  manufactured  under  conditions  of  much 
lower  wages  and  depreciated  currencies.  Most  people 
have  accepted  this  statement  as  correct. 

The  next  few  months  ought  to  show  pretty  plainly 
whether  or  not  some  of  the  many  small  companies 
either  actuallj-  started  or  planning  to  enter  the  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  will  succeed. 

The  calendar  year,  1922.  saw  Canada's  imports  of 
artificial  silk  yarns  and  thread  touch  2,013,429  dollars. 

We  are  far  from  convinced  that  there  is  not  an  op- 
portunity  here   for  Canadian  enterprise.  — A.   R.  R.  J. 


OUR   MOTTO 

To   put   oil   on   the    bearings   and    sand    nn    the    track 
is  to  serve  efficiently. 


THE    FOREST   FIRES 


The  newspapers  are  fidl  of  the  sub.ject  of  forest  fires 
these  days.  At  last  the  public  seem  to  have  become 
con.scious  of  the  fact  that  more  millions  worth  of  valu- 
able timber  and  pulpwood  are  destroyed  each  year 
than  would  serve  to  balance  the  national  budget,  with 
plenty  over  for  contingencies.  Various  means  have 
been  adopted  to  reduce  the  number  of  fires,  hut  still 
the  fires  are  numberless.  The  blame  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  fires  is  now  being  placed  where  it  be- 
longs —  at  the  door  of  the  settler  who  must  burn  his 
slash  in  order  to  clear  the  land,  and  of  the  lumberman 
whose  operations  leave  a  cut-over  area  in  such  a  state 
that  a  conflagration  is  almost  inevitable.  Unlike  the 
steam  locomotive,  which  burns  its  path  through  the 
forest  once  and  for  all.  these  first  two  agents  of  des- 
truction and  of  civilization  advance  continuously  into 
the  forest  areas.  Until  there  is  some  radical  change  in 
the  administration  of  our  wooded  public  lands,  indivi- 
dual carelessness  is  bound  to  result  in  wholesale  disas- 
ter. The  present  attempts  at  reform  are  mere  pallia- 
tires.  Until  policies  are  adopted  that  make  each  set- 
tler, lumberman,  prospector  or  fisherman  entering  the 
woods  personally  responsible  for  the  prevention  of 
fires,  we  shall  continue  to  suffer  this  appalling  Idas. 


We  are  getting  accustomed  to  congratulating  the 
mills  on  making  new  records.  This  time  it  is  the  Abitibi 
Power  and  Paper  Co.;  the  average  for  June  was  471.9 
tons  per  day,  for  the  last  week  of  the  month  was  477.6 
tons,  and  on  June  29th  over  497  tons  were  made  in  24 
hours.  On  this  day  also  the  four-to-twelve  shift  broke 
the  individual  ton  record,  when  they  produced  173.36 
tons,  while  the  number  of  breaks,  34  for  the  entire 
mill,  is  the  plant  record. 


STOKES   PREPARING   FORESTRY    EXHIBIT 

In  the  building  which  the  Dominion  Government  is 
erecting  on  the  grounds  of  the  British  Empire  Exhi- 
liitinn  and  which  will  cover  an  area  of  about  one  hun- 
dred thousand  square  feet,  one-half  will  he  occupied 
by  the  Dominion  Government's  own  exhibit,  which  will 
reveal  the  variety  and  extent  of  Canada's  wealth  in 
farm  and  forest,  mine  and  watei'fall,  reads  a  desjiatch 
from  Ottawa. 

Forest  products,  having  an  economic  importance 
second  only  to  agricultui'e,  will  be  given  a  prominent 
position  in  the  Canadian  building,  and  the  services  of 
a  specialist  have  been  secured  from  the  forestry  branch 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  create  an  exhibit 
to  illustrate  Canada's  forest  resources.  This  specialist 
is  W.  B.  Stokes,  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories 
of  Canada,  Montreal,  who  has  just  returned  from  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  where  he  has  been  collecting  material 
for  this  display. 

Speaking  of  conditions  in  British  Columbia,  Mr. 
Stokes  states  that  the  province  appeared  to  be  more 
fortunate  than  eastern  provinces  this  year  in  the  matter 
of  forest  fires.  Doubtless  weather  conditions  were  the 
cause  of  this,  but  some  credit  must  be  given  to  the  un- 
relaxing  vigilance  and  resources  of  the  Dominion  and 
provincial  forest  services.  The  industry  in  the  West 
is  in  a  sound  condition  and  fully  occupied,  a  result 
which  must  be  ascribed  in  some  degree  to  the  world- 
wide extent  of  its  overseas  market.  The  scale  on 
which  the  timber  operations  are  efi:"ected  and  the  or- 
ganization of  industry  as  a  whole  were  doubtless  con- 
tributory factors  in  arriving  at  this  satisfactory  con- 
dition. 

Mr.  Stokes  is  now  engaging  material  in  Eastern 
Canada  and  is  enthusiastic  concerning  the  value  of 
the  many  various  hard  woods  and  soft  woods  which 
are  available.  This  value  can  be  .seen,  Mr.  Stokes 
states,  by  anyone  who  visits  the  wood-using  factories 
of  Quebec  and  Ontario.  Wood-users  are  very  conser- 
vative, and  if  manufacturers  throughout  the  Empire 
can  be  made  to  realize  the  fact  that  there  is  a  Cana- 
dian wood  for  nearly  every  purpose,  and  that  for  some 
[lurposps  Canadian  woods  are  the  best,  they  will  be 
slow  to  seek  supplies  elsewhere.  Imperial  sentiment 
would  provide,  not  the  motive  for  buying  Canadian 
woods,  but  the  opportunity  for  learning  more  concern- 
ing their  value.  Canadian  forest  products  are  the  most 
versatile  as  well  as  the  most  abundant  in  the  Empire, 
he  states. 
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American  Pulpwoods 

The  Suitability   of   Various   Species   of   American   Woods  for    Pulp  and   Paper  Production 
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The  Forest  Prodircts  Ijiiborutory,  Madison,  Wisconsiu, 
has  in  the  past  received  frequent  requests  as  to  the 
suitability  of  various  woods  for  pulp  and  ))aper  produc- 
tion and  it  has  therefore  seemed  advisable  to  prepare 
for  publieatiou  some  of  the  available  data  on  this 
subject.  The  laboratory  has  carried  on  an  extended  in- 
vestigation over  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years  and 
has  collected  exi)erimental  pulping  data  on  practically 
all  the  possible  species  of  American  pulp  woods.  These 
data,  insofar  as  the  chemical  pidps  are  concerned,  have 
mainly  been  obtained  from  experimental  cooks  made 
at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
in  100-pound  senii-cnmmei'cial  digesters  and  from 
studies  nuide  on  the  resulting  ])ul])s.  It  has  l)een  found, 
however,  that  the  general  cooking  conditions,  yield, 
bleach,  consumption,  etc.,  as  determined  by  experi- 
mental trials  for  pulp  made  from  any  given  wood,  com- 
pared quite  favorably  with  the  results  obtained  in  com- 
mercial practice.  The  data  for  the  various  mechanical 
pulps  were  obtained  from  the  experiments  carried  on  at 
the  ground-wood  laboratorj',  Wausau,  Wisconsin,  where 
a  commercial-sized  grinder  equipment  was  installed  by 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  in  co-operation  with 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 

The  yield  of  pulp  from  any  given  wood  depends 
directly  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wood  or  weight 
per  cubic  foot  and  the  pulping  method  employed.  By 
varying  the  severity  of  the  pulping  treatment  both  yiekl 
and  bleach  consumption  are  changed.  For  example, 
white  spruce  sulphite  pulp  prepared  for  the  manu- 
facture of  newsprint  paper,  would  show  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent yield  and  bleach  consumption  from  bleached 
white  spruce  pulp  prepared  for  use  in  a  white  bond 
paper,  It  is  therefore,  evident  that  the  character 
and  use  of  the  pulp  will  largely  decide  the  severity 
of  the  cooking  operation.  Cei'tain  woods,  such  as  west- 
ern larch,  containing  a  high  percentage  of  galactan, 
which  is  water-soluble,  will  show  a  decreased  yield  by 
either  mechanical  or  chemical  pulping. 

Pulping  data  have  been  given  for  woods  such  as 
red  and  white  oak,  white  ash  and  certain  other  woods 
not  because  we  consider  these  species  suitable  for  pulp 
purposes,  but  because  the  information  was  available. 
Many  wood-using  plants  produce  considerable  tonnage 
of  slabs  and  mill  waste  of  woods  not  especially  suitable 
for  pulp  production,  and  are  interested  in  a  possible 
outlet  for  this  waste.  In  some  cases,  at  their  direct 
request,  pulping  trials  have  been  made  on  woods  known 
to  be  unsuitable  for  pulping  purposes.  Pulping  data 
on  trials  made  at  the  Laboratory  have  been  included 
for  two  foreign  woods ;  viz.,  Norway  spruce  and  Scotch 
pine  which  are  quick  growing  woods  of  possible  in- 
terest for  planting  purposes.     The  various  woods  have 


*  This  is  the  revi.<<ion  of  an  article  of  the  same  title  by  Dr. 
Otto  Kress.  Sidney  D.  Wells,  and  Vance  P.  Edwardes,  published 
in  Paper,  July  30,  1919,  in  which  thirty  new  species  have  been 
added  and  many  of  those  in  the  original  article  changed  to 
conform  with  later  experience. 

'  Sidney  D.  Wells,  Engineer  in  Forest  Products,  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, 


been  listed,  giving  the  official  name  as  recognized  by 
the  Forest  Service,  also  the  common  names  in  use  and 
the  range  covering  the  growth  of  that  particular 
species.  This  information  has  been  taken  directly  from 
the  "Cheek  last  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  the  United 
States,"  by  George  B.  Sudworth. 

In  considering  the  pulping  and  other  data  given  for 
the  various  woods,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  following 
I)oints : 

1.  The  weights  of  wood  given  are  for  bone-dry  ma- 
terial per  .solid  cubic  foot.  This  is  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying the  specific  gravity  of  the  oven-dried  wood 
based  on  the  gj-een  volume  by  62.3  lbs.  (the  weight  of 
a  cubic  foot  of  water.) 

2.  The  fiber  lengths  as  given  are  the  average  of  all 
the  available  data  taken  from  the  Forest  Service  in- 
vestigations and  from  other  sources.  Many  of  the 
measurements  given  are  the  results  of  averages  of 
thousands  of  determinations;  in  other  cases  from  only 
a  few  determinations. 

3.  The  yield  figures  represent  the  yield  of  bone-dry 
screened  and  unbleached  pulp  per  hundred  cubic  feet 
of  solid  bone-dry  wood.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
article,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  ordinary  cord  of 
rossed  wood  piled  4'  x  4'  x  8'  is  equivalent  to  100  solid 
cubic  feet  of  wood.  To  convert  the  yields  on  bone-dry 
basis  to  air-dry  pulp  containing  10  per  cent  moisture, 
divide  the  yield  by  0.9. 

The  yield  data  are  based  on  results  obtained  from 
experimental  runs  made  under  very  favoi-able  condi- 
tions. The  pulp  logs  on  arrival  at  the  Laboratory  are 
barked,  sawed  into  convenient  size  and  any  wood  con- 
taining knots  and  decayed  spots  is  rejected.  The  chips 
are  carefully  sorted  and  are  far  more  uniform  in  size 
and  moLsture  content  than  can  be  obtained  in  com- 
mercial practice  unless  the  mills  operate  under  more 
favorable  conditions  than  ordinarily  exist.  Further, 
each  cook  representing  an  individual  experiment,  it  is 
possible  to  press,  shreds,  sample  and  screen  the  pulp 
with  fewer  mechanical  losses  than  is  feasible  in  handl- 
ing the  pulp  in  commercial  practice  from  the  blow  ]iit 
to  the  wet  machine  or  to. the  finished  paper. 

4.  The  comparison  of  the  character  and  u.ses  of  the 
various  pulps  that  may  be  obtained  from  the  different 
woods  offers  certain  difficulties.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  decided  to  consider  white  si)ruce  as  the  standard 
wood  for  pulping  by  the  sulphite,  sulphate  and  mech- 
anical processes  and  to  compare  the  pulp  that  might  be 
obtained  from  any  given  wood  by  this  jjroeess  of  pulp- 
ing with  the  pulp  obtained  from  white  spruce.  Aspen 
wood  has  likewise  been  adopted  as  the  standard  for 
reduction  by  the  soda  process,  and  soda  pulps  from 
other  woods  will  be  compared  with  it.  Sulphate  pulps 
made  from  deciduous  woods  bleach  with  greater  ease 
economy  than  the  corresponding  soda  pulps. 

The  bleachability  of  sulphate  pulps  has  been  given 
since  recent  work  has  demonstrated  that  with  proper 
methods  and  equipment  sulphate  pulps  from  many 
coniferous  woods  can  be  bleached  with  average  amounts 
of  bleaching  powder  to  a  very  satisfactory  white. 
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Further,  no  data  are  given  on  the  possible  soda  pulp- 
iiitr  of  the  various  firs,  pines,  hemlocks,  larch,  tamarack 
and  other  woods  that  can  be  reduced  by  the  sulphate 
process.  The  laboratory  has  7nade  extensive  pulping 
trials  on  the  .reduction  of  these  woods  by  the  soda 
process  and  it  is,  of  course,  recognized  that  this  process 
can  be  and  is  at  present  employed  to  a  limited  extent 
for  reduction  of  certain  of  these  woods.  In  general,  the 
soda  jirocess  can  be  used  for  reduction  of  any  wood 
suitable  for  the  production  of  sulphate  pulp. 

No  figures  have  been  given  for  bleach  consumption. 
It  has  appeared  advisable  to  compare  the  ease  of  bleach- 
ing for  any  given  pulp  with  the  standard  white  spruce 
sulphite  and  aspen  soda  pulp. 

The  data  given  must,  of  course,  be  interpreted  with 
the  understanding  that  the  figures  and  results  arc 
based  on  experimental  pulping  trials.  We  believe  that 
it  may  be  of  interest  if  used  with  this  reservation  for 
comparing  the  character  and  yields  of  pulps  that  may 
be  expected  from  different  woods. 

THE  SPRUCES     , 

BLACK  SPRUCE  —  Picea  mariana.  Wt.  23  lbs.   Fiber 
2.6  m.m.     . 

Range  —  Newfoundland  and  to  Hudson  Bay  and 
northwestward  to  the  Mackenzie  river;  southward 
in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  in  the  east- 
ern mountains  to  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

Common  Names  —  Black  spruce  (N.H.,  Vt.,  Mass., 
R.I.,  N.Y.,  Pa.,  W.  Va.,  N.Ca.,  S.Ca.,  Wis.,  Mich., 
Minn.,  Ont.,  Eng.)  ;  Double  spruce  (Me.,  Vt., 
Minn.)  ;  Blue  spruce  (Wis)  ;  Spruce  (Vt.)  ;  White 
spruce  (W.Va.)  ;  Yew  pine  (W.  Va.)  ;  Juniper 
(N.  Ca.) ;  Spruce  pine  (W.  Va.,  Pa.) ;  He  balsam 
(Del..  N.  Ca.)  ;  Epinette  jaune  (Quebec) ;  Water 
spruce  (Canada,  Me.) 

Sulphite  Pulp 
Yield  —  1,050  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  jnilped ;  Easily  bleached ;  Ex- 
cellent strength  and  color 
Possible  uses Same  as  white  spruce 

Sulphate  Pulp 
Yield  —  1,150  lbs. 
Character  and  uses  —  Similar  to  white  spruce 

Mechanical  Pulp 

Similar  to  white  spruce 

BLUE  SPRUCE  —  Picea  jmrryana.   Wt.  23  lbs.   Fiber 

2.8  m.m. 
Range  —  Central  Rocky  Mountain  region — Colorado, 

Ctah  and  Wyoming. 
Common    Names  —  Parry's    spruce    (Utah);    Blue 

spruce     (Colo.)  ;    Spruce    balsam     (Colo.,    Utah)  ; 

White  spruce  (Colo.,  Utah)  ;  Silver  spruce  (Colo.)  ; 

Colorado  l)lue  spruce  (Colo.)  ;  Prickly  spruce  (lit.). 
Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  —  1,050  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  pulped;  Easily  bleached;  Ex- 
cellent strength  and  color 

Possible  u.ses  —  Same  as  white  spruce 
Sulphate  Pulp 

Yield  --  1,150  lbs. 

Charactei-  and  uses  —  Same  as  white  spruce 
Mechanical  Pulp 

Similar  to  white  spruce 
EXGELMANN  SPRUCE  —  Picea  cngelmanm.   Wt.  21 

lbs.  Fiber 
Range  —  Northern  Arizona  and  througli  the  Rocky 

Mountain  region  to  British  Columbia. 


Common  Names    —    Engelmann's    spruce    (Utah)  ; 

Hm1s;ii)i  I  Utah)  ;  White  spruce  (Oreg.,  Colo.,  Utah, 

Idaho  I:    White    i)ine     (Idaho);    Mountain    spruce 

(.Mdut.)  ;  Arizona  s|)ruce  (Cal.  lit.). 
Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  —  990  lbs. 

Character  —  A    little    hard    to    pulp;    Excellent 
strength ;  Excellent  color 

Possible  uses  —  Same  as  white  spruce 
Sulphate  Pulp 

Yield  —  1,000  lbs. 

Character  and    possible   uses  —  Similar  to   white 
spruce. 
Mechanical  Pulp 

Yield  —  2,100  lbs. 

Character  —  Strong  fiber  of  good  color. 

Possible  uses  —  Same  as  white  spruce 

NORWAY   SPRUCE   —  Picea   excelsa.-    Wt.    30   lbs. 

-Range  —  From  the  Urals  and  Lapland  to  the  Py- 
renees and  Alps. 

-'Common    Names    —    Spruce    fir.    Common    spruce 
White  fir. 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  —  1,350  lbs. 

Character  —  Slightly  more  difficult  to  reduce  than 

white  spruce ;  Good  strength  and  color 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  white  spruce 

Sulphate  Pulp 

Yield  —  1,200  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  pulped  :  Good  strength 

Possible  uses  —  Same  as  white  spruce 

Mechanical  Pulp 

Probably  the  same  as  the  ot.her  spruces 

KED    SPRUCE   —   Picea    niheiis.    Wt.    24    lbs.     Fiber 
3.7  m.m. 

Range  —  Nova  Scotia  to  North  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see    Range  imperfectly  known. 

Common    Names  —  Red     spruce ;     Yellow     spruce 
(X.Y.);  North  Amei'ican  red  spruce  (foreign  lit). 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  —  1,080  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  pulped  ;  Good  strength  ;  Easily 

bleached  :  Excellent  color 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  white  spruce 

Sulphate  Pulp 

Yield 1,150  lbs. 

Character  —  High-grade  strong  fiber 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  white  spruce 

Mechanical  Pulp 
Yield  —  2,400  lbs. 

Character  —  Excellent  strength  and  color 
Possible  uses  —  Similar  to  white  spruce 

SITKA  SPRUCE  —  Picea  Kitchmsls.   Wt.  24  lbs.   Fiber 

3..'')  m.m. 
Range  —  Coast  region  (extending  inland  about  fifty 

miles  from  Alaska  to  northei-ii  California   (Mendo- 

eine  County). 
Common   Names Tideland    spruce    (Cal.,    Ore., 

Wasli.);  Menzies'  spruce;  Western  spruce;  Great 

Tidfhnid  spruce  (Cal.  lit.). 
Sulphite  Pulp 

Yifld  —  1,080  lbs. 


'  From  English  data. 
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WIIBTK   Sl'RUCK 
Fibff  2.S  in. III. 
Range  —  New  roimdland   to  Hudson  Hay  and  iiortli 
wostAvard  to  Alaska;  southward  to  northern  Ntnv 
York,     Michigan.     Wi.sconsin,     Minnesota,     South 
Dakota.  IMontana,  and  British  Cohimbia. 
Common  Names  —  White  sin-iice  (Vt.,  N.II.,  Mass.. 
N.Y.,  Wis.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Ont.)  ;  Single  spruce  (Me., 
Vt.,  Minn,)  ;  Bog  si)ruce  (New  Eng,)  ;  Skunk  spruce 
(Wis,,  Me.,  New  Eng,,  Ont.) ;  Cat  spruce  (Me.,  New 
?}ng.)  :  Spruce  (Vt.)  ;  Pine  (Hudson  Bay)  ;  Double 
spruce  (Vt,"). 
Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  —  1,030  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  pulped ;  Easily  bleached  ;  Ex- 
cellent strength  and  color 
Possible  uses  —  White  spruce   is  considered  the 
standard   sulphite   imlpwood    and    is   used   for 
news,  wrapping,  book,  higli-grade  printings,  etc. 
Sulphate  Pulp 
Yield  —  1,150  lbs. 

Character  —  Very  strong  fine  fiber. 
Possible    uses   —   Highest    grade    of    kraft    paper 
and  strong  fiber  board. 
Mechanical  Pulp 
Yield  —  2,400  lbs. 

Character  —  Excellent  strength  and  color 
Possible    uses   —    For    practically    every    purpose 
where  groundwood  pulp  is  required. 

THE  PINES 

LIMBER  PINE  —  Pivus  fU.rilis.    Wt.   23  lbs.    Fiber 

Range  —  Rocky  Mountain  region  from  Montana  to 
western  Texas  (Guadalupe  and  Limpia  mountains) 
and  New  Mexico ;  in  mountains  of  northern 
Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada  and  California  (Inyo 
Mountains  and  Mount  Sillman). 

Common  Names  —  White  ]>ine  (Cal.,  Nev.,  Utah, 
Colo.,  N.  Mex.);  Pine  (Utah,  Mont,):  Bull  pine 
(Colo,)  ;  Rocky  Mountain  white  pine  (Cal,)  ;  Rocky 
^Mountain  pine  ;  Limbed-twig  pine  (Cal.  lit.)  ;  West- 
ern white  pine  (Cal.  lit.)  Arizona  flexilis  pine. 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  —  1,000  lbs. 

Character  —  Difficult  to   pulj)  and   bleach;  Fair 

strength  but  shivey  and   poor  color. 
Possible  uses  —  Few 

Sulphate  Pulp 

Yield  —  1,040  lbs. 

Character  — Good  strength  and  color;  Fairly  easily 

bleached 
Possible  uses  —  Similar  to  white  spruce 

Mechanical  Pulp 

Probably  the  same  as  white  pine 


PINON  PINE 
m.m. 


Pinus  edtdis.    Wt,  31  lbs.    Fiber  2.0 


Range  From  Coloradii  (eaHtern  base  Pikes  Peakj 
through     .\'('w     Mexico     and     to     wcKtcrn     Texas 

I  niiiiinlaiiis. ) 
Common  Names  Pinon    (Tex.,  Colo.i  ;  Nut   pine 

ri'i'X..   (  1)1(1.  I  ;    I'iuoii    pine    (Colo.j  ;   New    Mexican 

pinon    (lit.) 
Sulphite  Pulp 

VieM  l,:i;{()  lbs. 

ChiMaeter   --    Easily    pulped;    DirrieuH    to    bleach; 

Sulphate  Pulp 

l-'air  sirenglli.  s(uiiewlial    shixcv.  and    I'air  color. 
Yield  1,300  lbs. 

Character  and  us<'s  —  Similar  to  white?  spi'uce 
Mechanical  Pulp 

rrobalily  the  same  as  white  ))ine 

SUGAR  PINE  —  Phus  lamhrrtiana.   Wt.  23  lbs.    Fiber 

4. 1  in. 111. 
Range  —  Coast  region  from  Oregon   (head  of  Mc- 

Ken/.ie    and    Rogue   rivers)    to   ("alifornia    (Sierra 

Nevada  Mountains  and  coast  ranges  to  Santa  Lucia 

Mountains;      San      Bernardino      and      Cuyamaca 

inmintains.') 
Common  Names  —  Sugar   pine    (Cal.,  Oreg.) ;  Big 

Pine;  Shade  pine  (Cal.)  Great  sugar  pine;   Little 

sugar   pine;    Gigantic    pine    (Oal,    lit,);    Purple- 

eoned  sugar  pine. 
Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  —  1,010  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  pulped;  A  little  difficult  to 
bleach  ;  Poor  strength  ;  Fair  color 

Possible  uses  —  Dark  colored  wrappings 
Sulphate  Pulp 

Yield  —  1,150  lbs. 

Character  —  Fairly  easily  bleached 

Possible  uses  —  Similar  to  white  spruce 
Mechanical  Pulp 

Probably  the  same  as  white  pine 

WHITE  PINE  —  Piiius  strohus.    Wt,  22  lbs.    Fiber 
3.8  m.m. 

Range  —  From  Newfoundland  (White  Bay  region) 
and  along  the  northern  shores  of  St.  Lawrence 
Gulf  to  northern  Ontario  (near  Abitibi  and  Nipigon 
lakes)  southern  Manitoba  (near  southern  end  of 
Lake  Winnipeg)  ;  southward  through  Northern 
and  Eastern  Minnesota,  Northeastei'n  (Mitchell 
county)  and  eastern  border  of  Iowa  (to  Scott 
county),  northern  (counties)  Illinois,  southern 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  southei'u  Michigan 
(Noi-th  of  Allegan,  Eaton,  and  St,  Clair  counties), 
northeastern  and  eastern  (border  counties)  Ohio, 
Georgia  (Talliilah  Falls,) 

Common  Names  —  White  pine  (Me.,  N,H„  Vt.,  Mass., 
R.  I.,  Conn.,  N,Y.,  N,J.,  Pa..  Del,,  Va.,  W.Va,,  N,C., 
Ga„  Ind„  111,,  Wis.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  (Ohio,  Ont., 
Nebr)  ;  Weymouth  pine  (Mass.,  S.C.)  ;  Soft  pine 
(Pa,)  ;  Northern  pine  (S,C.)  ;  Spruce  pine  (Tenn.). 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  —  1,210  lbs, 

Character  —  Difficult  to  pulp  ;  Difficult  to  bleach ; 

Fair  strength,  but  shivey  and  poor  color 
Possible  uses  —  Few 

Sulphate  Pulp 
Yield  —  1,100  lbs. 
Character  —  Excellent  strength  and  color;  Fairly 

easily  bleached 
Possible  uses  —  Similar  to  white  spruce 
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Mechanical  Pulp 

Yield  —  1.890  lbs. 

Cliaraeter  —  Good  st  rciit-tli  aud  color,  bid  i)ilrhy. 

Possible  uses  ■ —  Similar  to  white  spruce. 


JACK  PINE 
2.5  m.m. 


Pinus  ditfarieata.    Wt.  24  lbs.    Fiber 


Range  —  New  Brunswick  to  New  Hamp.shire  and 
west  through  Great  Lake  and  Hudson  Bay 
(Southei'n  shores)  region  to  Great  Bear  Lake.  Mac- 
kenzie river,  and  Rocky  Movintains ;  south  into 
northern  Maine,  northern  New  York,  northern  In- 
diana and  Illinois,  and  central  Minnesota. 

Common  Names  —  Scrub  Pine  (Me.,  Vt.,  N.Y..  Wis., 
Mich.,  ]\Iinn.,  Out.)  :  Gray  pine  (Vt.,  Minn.,  Ont.)  ; 
Jack  pine  (Mich.,  Minn.,  Canada)  ;  Princess  pine 
(Ont.) ;  Black  jack  pine  (Wis.)  ;  Black  pine 
(Minn.) ;  C.vpress  (Quebec  to  Hudson  Bay) :  CaTi- 
ada  Horn-cone  pine  (CaL  lit.);  Chek  pine;  Sir 
Joseph  Bank's  pine  (Eng.)  ;  "Juniper"  (Can- 
ada") ;  Banksian  pine   (lit.) 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  1,080  lbs. 

Character  —  Not  easily  pulped ;  Very  difficult  to 
bleach :  Fair  strength  ;  Poor  Color ;  Pulp  shivey 
and  full  of  pitch. 

Possible  uses  —  Mechanical  difficulties  when  run- 
ning this  pulp  over  the  pajier  machine  prevent 
its  use. 

Sulphate  Pulp 

Yield  1,150  lbs. 

Character  —  Very  strong  tough  fiber:  Fairly 
easily  bleached 

Possible  USPS  —  Similar  to  white  spruce 
Mechanical  Pulp 

Yield  2,130  lbs. 

Character  —  Gra.v,  somewhat  soft,  good  strength, 
pitchy,  poor  finish. 

Possible  uses  —  Medium  grades  of  ground  wood. 


LOBLOLLY  PINE 
3.0  m.m. 


Pinus  taeda.    Wt.  30  lbs.    Fiber 


Range  —  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  from  New 
Jersey  ("Cape  May),  southei'n  Delaware  and  West 
Virginia  (Wood,  Mineral.  Hampshire,  and  Hardy 
counties")  to  central  Florida  (Cape  Malabar  and 
Tampa  Ba.v)  and  west  to  eastern  exas  (Colorado 
River;  in  Bastrop  County)  ;  northward  into  south- 
eastern Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and 
southern  border  of  middle  and  west  Tennessee. 

Common  Name  —  Lohlollv  pine  (Del.,  Va.,  N.C.. 
S.C,  Ga..  Ala..  Fla..  Miss..  La.,  Tex..  Ark.,)  ;  Old- 
fied  pine  (Del.,  Va.,  N.C..  S.C,  Ga.,  Ala..  Fla.,  Miss.. 
La.,  Tex.,  Ark.)  :  Torch  pine  (Eng.  lit.")  ;  Rosemary 
pine  (Va.,  N.C.,  in  part)  :  Slash  pine  (Va..  N.C..  in 
part):  Long.schat  pine  (Del.")  :  Tjongshucks  Md., 
Va)  ;  Black  slash  pine  (S.C.)  ;  Frankincense  pine 
(lit)  ;  Shortleaf  pine  (Va.,  N.C..  S.C.  La.) ;  Bull 
pine  (Texas  and  Gulf  region)  ;  Virginia  pine;  Sap 
pine  (Va.,  N.C)  :  Meadow  pine  (Fla.) ;  Cornstalk 
pine  (Va..  Md.,)  ;  Black  pine  fVa.,  Foxtail  pine 
(Va..  Md.,) ;  Indian  pine  (Va.,  N.C.) ;  Spruce  pine 
Va.,  in  part) ;  Bastard  pine  (Va..  N.C)  :  Yellow 
pine  (north  Ala.,  N.C.) :  Swamp  pine  (Va.,  N.C.)  : 
Longstraw  pine  (Va.,  N.C,  in  part.) 


Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  —  1,140  lbs. 

(.'haractcr Easily  pulped;  Diffiodt  to  bleach; 

Good  strength  and  color 
Possible  uses  —  As  a  substitute  for  white  si)ruce 
Sulphate  Pulp 
Yield  —  1,420  lbs. 
Character  —  Fairly  easily  bleached;  Strong  but 

coarse  fiber 
Possible  uses  —  Similar  to  white  spruce 
Mechanical  Pulp 
Yield  —  2,450  lbs. 

Character  — ■  Short  fiber  and  veT\v  pitchy 
Possible    uses  —  Only    when    mixed    with    better 

grades  of  groundwood  fibers. 

LODGEPOLE    PINE    —    Pinus    murrayana.     Wt.    24 
lbs.    Fiiii-e  2.3  m.m. 

Range  —  From  Alaska  (Yukon  river)  and  southward 
through  interior  British  Columbia ;  the  mountains 
of  Washington  and  Oregon  to  California  (Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  to  San  Jacinto  Mountains)  ; 
plateau  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (latitude  56) 
and  south  through  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  to 
New  Mexico  and  Northern  Arizona.  Also  Coast 
region  from  Alaska  to  Calif  oi-nia  (Mendocino 
cmuity  ). 

Common  Names  —  Tamarack  (Wyo.,  Utah,  Mont., 
Cal.)  :  Prickly  i)ine  (Utah)  ;  White  pine  (Mont.)  ; 
Black  pine  (Wyo.)  ;  Lodgepole  pine  (Wyo.,  Mont., 
Idaho)  ;  Spruce  pine  (Colo.,  Idaho,  Mont.)  ;  Tama- 
rack pine  (Cal.)  ;  Murray  pine  (Cal.  lit.)  ;  Scriib 
pine;  Knotty  pine;  Sand  pine;  (Oreg.)  ;  Bolander's 
pine:  Henderson's  pine;  North  Coa.st  Scrub  pine 
Cal.  lit.). 

Sulphite   .  Pulp 
Yield  —  1,080  ll)s. 
Character  —  Easily  pulped  ;  A  little  hard  to  bleach  ; 

Excellent  strength  and  color 
Possible  uses  —  As  a  substitute  for  white  spruce 

Sulphate  Pulp 
Yield  —  1,120  lbs. 
Character  and  uses  —  Same  as  white  spruce 

Mechanical  Pulp 
Yield  —  2,140  lbs. 

Character  and  uses  —  A  little  pitchy,  but  otherwise 
similar  to  white  spruce. 

NOTE  —  The  lodgepole  pine  which  grows  in  the  lowlantls  in 
the  coastal  region  is  very  similar  to  jack  pine.  The 
Rnck.v  Mountain  region  lodgepole  pine,  however,  contains 
much  less  pitch  and  is  to  be  preferred  for  sulphite  and 
mechanical  pulps. 

(To  be  continued) 


PAPER  AND  PAPER  PRODUCTS  VALUES  IN  1921 

The  census  bureau  repoi'ts  for  1921  show  the  value 
of  the  product  of  the  paper  and  pulp  mills  of  the 
I'nited  States  totaled  $667,435,847.  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  paper  totaled  $385,747,017.  Of  the  latter 
figure.  $215,000,000  represents  the  value  of  paper  boxes 
and  paper  bags  not  made  in  paper  mills.  The  paper 
industry  even  in  this  year  of  depression  therefore, 
produced  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  materials.  The  print- 
ing and  pulilishing  industr.v  added  ovei-  two  billion 
dollars  to  the  total,  making  with  related  indiistries  a 
total  product  of  the  paper  and  printing  industrv  valued 
at  $3,162,731,414. 
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THE  MODERN  PAPER  PLATER  IDRIVE 

l;>     A.    I'     rAICi:,    Sal.-^    l•;M^;lM.■^•l■    Wi-stlim-ln.us.-    l-.lcc.   ;in<l    Mft;     (  ..lii)>iiii,v.    Spi  Ilinn.-UI,    Muss 


Paper  platers  are  used  to  produee  linen  or  other  spe- 
eial  surfaeinfjs  to  sheet  papers.  The  sheets  are  stacked 
in  a  book  l)etweeii  sheets  of  /.inc,  linen,  cardboard, 
ete.,  dei)endinfr  wpo!i  the  surface  d(!sin!d.  The  eoni 
plete  book  is  ])laeed  i)etween  thin  metal  covers.  The 
finish  is  applied  to  the  pajier  by  the  ])vessure  of  the 
rolls  when  passinj;  the  book  back  and  forth  between 
them.  This  is  usually  effected  by  rcversin";:  the  direc- 
tion of  rotation  of  the  plater  rolls. 

The  modern  paper  mill  uses  individual  electric  drives 
liberally  and  obtains  thereby  greater  production  per 
machine  at  less  labor,  power  and  space  cost.  The  in- 
dividual electric  motor  drive  eliminates  expensive  belt- 
ing, countershafts  with  tiieir  disagreeable  oily  bear- 
ings, etc.,  and  permits  more  eti'ective  lighting,  therebx' 
improving  health  and  morale  of  operators  and  re- 
ducing wastage. 

The  more  common  types  of  plater  drives  are  the 
belt  drive  and  the  individual  motor  drive.  Both  of 
these  drives  are  usually  reversing.  The  motor  used 
with  the  belt  driven  plater  requires  no  special  con- 
sideration. The  constant  reversals,  however,  are  un- 
xisually  severe  on  the  belts,  causing  them  to  be  short 
lived.  Further,  the  belt  slippage  upon  revei-sal  is  con- 
siderable and  involves  the  absorption  of  quite  a  bit  of 
energy  and  the  loss  of  time.  One  example  of  the  belt 
driven  plater  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

To  eliminate  belts,  countershafts,  oil  bearings,  etc., 
of  the  belt  driven  plater,  there  was  devised  the  indi- 
vidually motor  driven  plater,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
This  drive  is  simple,  rugged  and  compact.  The  phase 
wound  reserving  motor  has  high  torque  characteristics. 
It  is  mounted  on  a  bedplate  common  to  the  plater  and 
coupled  to  the  plater  pinion  shaft.  The  external  rotor 
resistance  assists  in  keeping  the  motor  cooled  by  dis- 
sipating outside  of  the  motor  much  of  the  heat  of  the 
reversal.  The  control  consists  of  three  units,  viz.,  a 
three  position  master  switch,  a  cabinet  enclosed  con- 
tactor panel,  and  an  oil  circuit  breaker  primary  switch. 
The  small  drum  controller,  or  master  switch,  with  one 
forward,  one  reverse  and  one  off  position  is  mounted 


on  tlie  end  of  the  plater  table  witli  a  short  piece  of 
flexible  conduit  attached  to  allow  the  table  to  be  raised 
or  lowered.  The  h^ngth  of  travel  of  the  switch  handle 
is  very  short,  and,  thi'refore,  does  not  tire  the  oper- 
ator's wrist.  This  master  switch  controls  the  two  ma- 
gnetically operated  contactors  of  the  contactor  panel. 
The  contactors  arc  mechanically  interlocked,  one  fur- 
nishing |)ovver  to  drive  the  plater  forward,  the  other 
to  drive  the  plater  in  the  reverse  direction.  Con8e- 
(pientiy,  the  (control  is  extremely  simple. 

The  oil  circuit  break(!r  is  used  to  disconnect  the  con- 


Fig.  2. 
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trol  circuit  fron.  th.  power  source  and  functions  to  PULP  AND  PAPER  TVIARKET  IN  BRAZIL 

protect  the  equipment  from  extreme  overloads.  ^,^^  marlvet  for  paper  and  pulp  is  a  very  difficult 

As  the  duty  of  the  reversing    plater  drive  isj-ather  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^              ^^  ^..^^^,  .^^  Canadian  export,  writes 

heavy,  the  equipment  is  made  rugged  to  withstand  this  (^^^^^^j^j^  rp^.^^j^.  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl,  from  Rio 

type    of  service.     Ordinarily,    the  plater    will   be    re-  ^^  Janeiro    under  date  of  June  22  in  the  Commercial 

versed  from  10  to  20  times  a  minute,  but  when  starting  jj^^g^j^^jj^;    journal       The    United    States    is   finding- 

to  plate  a  thick  book  that  is  full  of  air,  the  reversals  difficulty   in   ol)taining  a  share  of  the  business 

may  reach  a  frequency  of  30  to  the  minute.  .^  competition  with  Germany,  Austria,  Holland,  Nor- 

The  paper  mill  in  which  the  Norwood  Engineering  Sweden  and  Finland.  During  the  nine  months 
Company  equipment  of  Fig.  2,  is  installed,  increased  its  ^^^:  ^^^^^:^  ^^23  ^j^^  ^y^^j^^^  ^^^^^^  shipped  to 
production  on  this  jdater  by  20  per  cent,  alter  re-  ^^^^.^  ^^^  -^^^  to  the  value  of  $155,000,  and  book 
placing  the  belt  drive  by  the  reversing  motor  drive^  ^^^  quoted,  to  the  value  of  $132,000.  Onher 
The  shorter  time  of  reversal  and  the  increased  speed  of  ^^  ^^^  exported  are  estimated  to  value  r(uighly  $73,- 
the  rolls  made  possible  by  direct  motor  drive  per-  ^^  ^^.  ^  ^^^^^  j^^,  ^j^^  ^^^^  months  of  $300,000,  or 
mitted  this  increased  production.  This  36"  plater  ^gQ  OOO  per  year.  Brazil  imported  iiaper  of  all  kinds 
having  17"  diameter  rolls  and  operated  at  20  r.p.m.  .^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^,^^^^^  ^^  $2,250,000. 
plates  72  books  of  very  high  grade  bond  in  21/2  hours  „  ,  ,  j.  -  j  u-  u  n  r 
at  an  energv  expenditure  of  10.8  KW.  hours.  The  One  of  the  handicaps  under  which  Canadian  ex- 
books  consisted  of  125  sheets  each,  28"  by  34"  of  41  porters  suffer  is  in  the  matter  of  freight  rates,  -.vhich 

are  three  times  as  great  from  New   York  to  Kio   de 

'^^P^''                    [ Janeiro   as  they   are  from  Christiania,   Rotterdam,   or 

JAPAN'S    PAPER    PRODUCTION   INCREASED  Hamburg.     Freight   rates   from   New  York   run   from 

IN  MAY  ■'^11  to  $21   per  ton,   according  to  the  class  of  paper. 

Twelve  leading  paper  mills,  members  of  the  Japan  Newsprint  stands  about  midway  at  $16  per  ton  of  2,240 

Paper  Association,  produced  during  the  montli  of  May  pounds.     Newsprint  from  tlie   above-mentioned  Euro- 

64  800  000  lbs    and  sold  64.180,000  lbs.  This  is  an  in-  pean  ports  is  25s  or  about  $;3.80  per  metric  ton.    When 

crease'  of  907  000  lbs.  in  production  and  2.924.000  lbs.  also  the  fact  is  considered  that  European  prices  are  on 

in  sales  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  month,  the  whole  10  per  cent    les  than  those  from  North  Am- 

Compared   further   with   those    of   the    same    month  erica,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  strong  foothold  in 

of  last  year,  it  is  an  increase  of  10.830,000  lbs.  in  pro-  Brazil  may  be  fully  realized, 

duction  and  7.632,000  lbs.  in  sales.  The    newsprint    market    is    controlled    by    Finland, 

To  be  more  accurate  the  following  table  \vill  show  Norway,  and  Sweden.    A  contract  just  made  for  news- 

the  details  of  the  above  figures.  print  from  Finland  specifies  that  200  tons  should  be 

,,      -,        ,               oil  delivered   bv   August  15  and  thereafter  100  tons  per 

Produced               Sold  ,,         ..,•  .,  .,„°  ,         1,    t  v,                 •      1      rnv,         ■ 

,,                         ,.  month  until  1,300  tons  had  been  received,      the  price 

^            .■    t'    i>-          ■•           10  1S4  000         9  384  000  is  equivalent  to  $76  per  ton  f.o.b.  Helsingfors  (United 

High  giacte  pun  nig  pajx  i  .  .        :,_■  ^„'     ,.       in'^oTnnn  States  manufacturers  quote  a  factory  price  of  approx- 

Prmting 10,6(9,000       10,437,000  i-^„*„i„  ion  50  ner  ton 

News 28.060,000       29.782,000  ^"lately  $H0.5U  per  ton. 

Japan  simile 4.168.000         3,423,000  The  supply  of  super-calendered  hardsized  printing, 

Machine  made  Japanese  paper       1.276,000         1,439,000  second  grade  or  imitation  bonds,  general  magazine  and 

Match 812,000            760,000  job  printing  paper,  are  imported  from  Holland,  Ger- 

Colored 1,083,000         1,000,000  many,    and    Austria.      Dutch    hardsized    printing    in 

"Wrapping 2,957,000         2,728,000  sheets  of  25  by  38  inches  and  in  weights  from  50  to  75 

Chinese 574,000            338,000  grams  per  square   metre   is  quoted  at  the   equivalent 

Miscellaneous 5,003,000         4,899,000  of  $138  f.o.b.  Amsterdam,  whereas  United  States  f.o.b. 

prices  for  an  equivalent  paper  are  about  $154  per  ton. 

Totals 64,800,000       64,193,000  High-class  papers  cannot  be  sold  here  in  quantity,  as 

Grand  Totals  Jan.-IMay  ....    305,076.000     315.838.000  the  consumers  will   not  pay  the  price;   good   German 

'. papers  of  medium-quality  finish  at  considerable  lower 

NEWSPRINT  OUTPUT  INCREASED  15  P.C.  ""O^t  are  finding  a  ready  sale  and  second-grade  wrap- 
Newsprint  production.  United  States  and  Canada,  P'ng  papers  are  made  locally  and  so  protected  by  duties 
for  the  first  five  months  of  1923.  was  15  per  cent,  more  that  the  foreign  article  cannot  be  imported.  High- 
than  for  the  first  five  months  of  1922  and  34  per  cent.  Prade  kraft  papers  are  the  exception  as  the  people  will 
more  than  for  the  same  period  in  1921.  according  to  a  "«*  pay  for  them.  The  consumption  of  miscellaneous 
statistical  review  compiled  by  R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  papers,  including  bristols  or  cardboards,  blotting, 
of  the  Newsprint  Service  Biireau,  New  York.  cover,  or  coated  papers,  is  not  considerable,  buyers 
Imports  of  newsprint  into  the  United  States  for  the  purchasing  from  one  to  three  years'  supply  at  a  time, 
first  three  months  of  1923  were  27  per  cent,  more  than  Quotations  recently  received  on  easy  bleaching  sul- 
in  the  first  three  months  of  1922  and  59  per  cent,  more  Phite  pulp  were  the  equivalent  of  $79.87  per  ton  f.o.b. 
than  in  the  same  period  of  1921.  European  i)ort. 

Exports   of   newsprint   from   the   United   States   for  Samples  of  papers  made  in  Brazil  and  the  names  of 

the  first  four  months  of  1923  were  40  per  cent,  less  the  Brazilian  importers  may  be  obtained   on  applica- 

than  in  the  first  four  months  of  1922  and  23  per  cent,  tion    to    the    Department     of   Trade    and    Commerce, 

less  than  in  the  same  period  of  1921.  Ottawa. 

Mill  stocks  of  newsprint  at  United  States  and  Cana-  . 

dian  points  were  4  per  cent,  more  on  May  31,  1923. 

than  on  Mav  31.  1922.  and  34  per  cent,  less  than  on  What  of  society  which  rejects  Jesus  and  embraces 

May  31,  1921.  Jazz? 
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FIBRE,  ITS  QUALITIKS  AND  USE 


Hy   1IAK1)1,I>    10.    SAI/roN 


After  cotton  niatrrials  have  served  tlicir  purpose  in 
olotliiiig  mankind  tlu-y  arc  no  longer  thrown  on  the  scrap 
pile;  their  usefulness  is  not  ended,  modern  chemistry  has 
made  possible  the  redainiinjr  of  old  waste,  turning  it  into 
a  variety  of  useful  articles.  In  "Raw  Material"  we  read 
the  story  of  hard  fibre—  -old  cotton  rags  rescued  from  the 
scrap  pile,  washed  and  cleaned  and  converted  into  a  new 
material  several  times  stronger  than  leather,  tougher  than 
some  metals,  yet  lighter  than  aluminum.  Its  unusual 
toughness  is  especially  noteworthy.  No  ordinary  force 
can  cause  it  to  dent,  crack,  sjilit,  break  or  splinter.  It  ac- 
tually improves  with  age,  is  impervious  to  oil  or  grease,  is 
unaffected  by  all  ordinary  organic  solvents  and  will  not 
crystallize  under  severe  vibration. 

The  basic  raw  materials  from  which  fibre  is  made  by  all 
the  vulcanized  fibre  manufacturers  is  cotton-eloth  rags, 
while  that  of  the  horn-fibre  manufacturers  is  jute  cord 
and  burlap  rags. 

If  fibre  were  limited  to  any  one  set  of  physical  qualities 
it  is  obvious  that  its  application  would  be  similarly  limited 
to  one  or  two  industries,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  sixty 
years  of  industrial  tests  have  shown  that  fibre  is  an  un- 
usual material  in  almost  the  same  sense  as  that  term  is 
applied  to  steel.  "Raw  Material"  has  collected  a  list  of 
over  300  structural  and  mechanical  purposes  for  which 
fibre  is  used  today  in  scores  of  manufacturing  industries. 
These  range  all  the  way  from  flexible  washers  and  gaskets 
to  hard,  dense  gear  wheels ;  and  from  automobile  parts 
and  accessories  of  many  kinds  to  the  innumerable  forms 
of  usefulness  fibre  assumes  in  the  electrical  manufactur- 
ing industry. 

The  most  basic  distinction  between  grades  of  fibre  con- 
sists in  the  determination  of  the  kind  of  rags  from  which 
they  are  made.  Cotton,  linen,  hemp  and  jute  rags  together 
with  wood  pulp  are  all  converted  into  material  called 
fibre. 

Only  the  higher  grades  of  rags,  such  as  cotton  and  linen 
are  made  into  vulcanized  fibre,  the  jute  and  hemp  being 
largely  made  into  soft  fibre  boards.  But  as  some  of  the 
poorer   grades    of   cotton    rags    are    also    worked   into   soft 


fibre  boards  another  distinction  can  be  made  in  this  classi- 
fication of  fibres  by  dividing  them   into   two  classes,   viz: 

(1)  Vulcanized  and 

(2)  Unvulcanized. 

(1)  All  the  vulcanized  varieties  receive  a  chemical 
treatment  which  more  or  less  gelatinizes  the  individual 
fibres  after  which  mechanical  treatment  of  the  mass  solidi- 
fies it  into  a  homogeneous  whole. 

(2)  The  unvulcanized  varieties  arc-  not  gelatinized  by  a 
chemical  treatment  but  depend  upon  i>rolonged  mechanical 
treating  for  perfect  disintegration  into  a  pulpy  mass, 
which  is  readily  formed  by  the  mechanical  treatment  into 
the  finished  fibre  sheets.  Such  fibres  are  most  frequently 
made  from  hemp  and  jute  rags  and  approximate  the  color 
of  horn  in  their  finished  condition,  consequently  the  name 
horn-fibre  is  frequently  given  to  this  grade  of  fibre  pro- 
ducts. 

It  is  almost  safe  to  say  that  no  other  material  enjoys 
such  a  combination  of  qualities  as  fibre.  It  possesses  the 
properties  of  many  non-metallies  and  has  many  character- 
istics of  the  metals.  It  has  the  strength,  lightness,  tough- 
ness, resiliency,  non-crystallizing  and  non-conducting 
power  of  wood,  only  in  a  superior  degree,  while  it  is  non- 
cracking,  non-splintering  and  possesses  resistance  to  heat, 
to  many  solvents  and  to  the  deteriorating  influences  of 
time  which  qualities  characterize  many  metals. 

Fibre  can  be  fabricated  by  similar  quantity  production 
methods  and  by  almost  identical  tools  used  in  working 
other  materials,  and  hence  its  combination  of  qualities  re- 
quires no  extensive  changes  on  the  part  of  the  manufac- 
turer adopting  it.  Fibre  is  fabricated  with  little  more 
difficulty  than  wood  and  leather,  it  dulls  the  tools  faster, 
but  in  this  respect  can  hardly  be  compared  with  the  metals' 
It  may  be  said  that  for  the  most  of  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  employed  fibre  really  has  no  competitors  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  similar  properties.  But  in  some  few 
eases  in  which  fibre  comes  into  active  competition  with 
wood,  comparison  of  the  working  life  of  the  two  materials 
promptly  settles  the  question  of  relative  economy. 

Aside  from  the  strength  and  resistance  of  fibre  to  stress 
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«nd  to  electrical- tension,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
is  non-ahsorptivc  of  oil,  gasoline,  benzine,  alcoliol,  acetone, 
etc.  but  is  slowly  corroded  by  many  acids. 

Dry  heat  does  not  soften  fibre  and  it  will  not  melt 
under  any  conditions.  With  increasing  temperature  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  brittle  but  retains  its  strength  and 
insulating  properties  until  it  chars  at  about  350  deg.  F. 
When  subjected  to  steam  and  atmospheric  pressure,  how- 
ever, fibre  softens  and  may  be  bent  or  otherwise  shaped 
into  any  form  whose  retention  is  desired  after  drying. 

While  fairly  good  water-proof  qualities  can  be  imparted 
to  ordinary  grades  of  fibre  used  in  places  exposed  to  open 
atmosphere,  by  covering  with  shellac  or  impregnating  with 
paraffin,  suck  methods  do  not  entirely  eliminate  working 
difficulties. 

After  ten  years  of  exhaustive  laboratory  experiments 
success  was  finally  achieved  in  producing  two  thoroughly 
water-proof  fibres.  These  two  grades  of  fibre  as  pro- 
duced to-day  possess  fabricating  properties  similar  to 
those  of  ordinary  fibre  grades. 

Quantity  production  of  machined  parts  by  the  consumer 
of  fibre  is  vastly  facilitated  by  the  primal  forms  in  which 
it  is  sold  by  the  manufacturer  viz :  sheets,  tubes  and  rods. 
A  natural  outgrowth  of  the  business  of  manufacturing  these 
forms  was  the  auxiliary  industry  of  fabricating  the  raw 
materials  into  finished  parts. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  most  large  fibre  consumers  of 
to-day  began  their  purchases  in  an  experimental  way  and 
for  one  or  two  purposes,  but  in  the  natural  course  of 
events  found  more  and  more  purposes  for  which  the  ma- 
terial could  be  utilized  with  great  manufacturing  advan- 
tage and  economy. 

The  writer  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing use  of  fibre  in  the  textile  industry.  Some  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  fibre  is  replacing  other  materials  is  well  ill- 
lustrated  by  listing  some  of  its  many  uses,  viz:  spool  heads, 
bobbin  boxes,  loom  picks,  shuttles,  swift  braces,  shuttle 
box  liners,  thrust  washers,  lacing  combs,  gears,  picker 
stick  ends,  spindle  guards,  receptacles,  roving  cans,  trucks, 
boxes,  gill  cans,  warehouse  cars,  etc. 

An  example  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of 
fibre  is  shown  in  its  use  as  head  for  spools  and  bobbins. 
Whenever  a  spool  head  breaks  it  means  a  loss  because  that 
varn  is  wasted  and  a  pound  of  silk  worth  five  or  six  dol- 


lars off  the  bobbin  is  worth  barely  a  dollar  in  waste. 
Then  again  splintering  in  the  head  of  a  spool  or  bobbin 
causes  chafing  of  the  yarn  and  breakage  resulting  in  a 
loss  of  time  and  money.  So  that  from  a  purely  economical 
standpoint  the  durable,  non-splintering,  fibre  head,  is  well 
worth  consideration  by  mill  men.  Then  again  fibre  can 
be  finished  with  a  smooth  glossy  surface  and  its  color  be- 
ing incorporated  in  the  material,  there  is  no  danger  of  its 
running  and  injuring  the  fabrics. 

And  so,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  many  industries 
now  using  fibre  in  a  limited  way  are  practically  certain 
to  become  important  consumers  in  the  course  of  time  and 
for  some  manufacturers  who  are  not  consumers  at  present, 
fibre  is  indeed  the  inevitable  material. 

The  accompanying  cuts  were  kindly  supplied  to  us  by 
the  Dominion  State  Fibre  Company,  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
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WHITE  WATER  LOSSES 

BY  W.   G.   MacNAUGHTON 

If  I  could  been  present  at  your  meeting  I  would 
hiive  talked  on  white  water  losses  and  told  you  some- 
thing of  wliat  is  being  done  in  the  industry.  As  I 
(•annot  be  in  attendani-e  I  will  present  a  few  thoughts 
which,  if  they  provide  a  basis  for  discussion,  may  be  as 
productive  of  value  as  if  I  were  present. 

We  know  that  in  all  mills  there  is  loss  of  material, 
mostly  fibei-  but  we  know  of  few  mills  that  can  give 
any  accurate  estimate  of  this  form  of  waste  either  in 
actual  quantity  b\'  M-eight  or  in  percentage  of  the 
daily  product. 

If  the  shrinkage  in  conversion  is  down  to  5%  or  loss 
by  the  accounting  figures  usually  every  one  is  satisfied 
even  though  the  sewer  discharge  is  easily  scon  to  contain 
stock. 

Since,  in  a  paper  mill,  particularly  if  there  arc  pulp 
mills  in  connection  and  the  grouiidwood  and  sulphite 
is  slushed,  and  the  best  accounting  figures  arc  a  gues.s, 
there  should  lie  a  clieck  somewhere  if  it  is  possible. 
In  some  mills,  and  it  may  have  been  your  experience,  the 
figures  have  sliown  that  100  lb.  of  paper  had  been  made 
all  during  the  month  from  99  lb.  of  stock  even  without 
allowing  for  the  difference  of  3%  of  moisture  betM'een 
the  paper  and  the  calculated  weight  of  the  pulp. 

I  do  not  want  to  talk  on  cost  accounting  but  it  is 
valuable  for  the  superintendent  and  the  accountant 
to  see  that  the  records  are  based  on  reason  as  well  as 
on  apparent  fact. 

Since  in  many  mills  from  the  nature  of  things  it  is 
impossible  to  get  the  actual  weight  of  the  stock  used 
while  it  is  in  process,  it  is  very  evidently  necessary  to 
have  as  many  cheeks  as  possible. 

Checks  that  are  wanting  in  most  of  the  mills  are 
the  quantity  of  water  discharged  from  th?  mil]  and 
the  amount  of  material  per  1,000  gallons  it  contains. 

It  has  been  found  that  of  two  mills  making  the  same 
pi'oduct  under  the  same  general  conditions  of  manu- 
facture, one  uses,  that  is  discharges,  10,000  gallons 
of  water  per  ton  while  the  other  uses  over  25,000 
p-allons.  The  fiber  in  the  effluent  per  1,000  gallons 
might  be  the  same  yet  the  second  would  be  losing 
21/^  times  the  first. 

It  is  very  good  to  have  screen  savealls  .md  to  give 
attention  to  their  upkeep  but  it  is  becomintr  recognized 
that  in  addition  the  value  of  the  effluent  be  Measured 
and  tested   for  the   quantity  of  material   it   carries. 

•An  address  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Superintendents, 
Association,  May  18-19. 
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Woodlands  Section 


ARE  YOU  JUST  GAMBLING? 

\i\  (>    M.   I'OKTKK 
SecTotaryTroiisunT,  Tlii'  Woodlands  Section 

$1.0()0,(H)(), ()()()  reprosi'iits  the  invested  capital  of  the 
jnilp  and  papci-  mills  oF  the  United  States. 

$1,0(10.(K)0,()0()  represents  the  value  of  the  paper  pro- 
duced annually  by  this  investment. 

$'2f)(),0()(\0lK)  were  paid  for  pulpwood  and  wood  pulp 
by  the  United  States  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  1922; 
and  only  an  equivalent  amount  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
necessary  raw  materials — ragfs,  waste  papers,  coal, 
sulphur,  hleaeh  etc. 

Eighty-one  per  cent,  of  the  pulp  and  papei-  mills  of 
New  England,  Xew  York,  and  the  Lake  States  are 
entirely  dejiendent  on  purchase  for  their  siipplies  of 
pulpwood. 

We  import  from  Canada  about  20  per  cent,  of  our 
annual  eonsum])tion  of  pulpwood.  Canada's  forests 
are  not  unlimited.  Their  conservationists  are  trying 
very  hard  to  extend  the  export  embargo  to  freeholds. 

Where  is  your  pulpwood  coming  from  five,  fifteen  or 
fifty  years  hence? 

The  paper  industry  of  the  United  States  could  well 
afford  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  pulpwood  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  and  a  study  of  the  factors 
tending  to  increase  our  domestic  production  of  pulp- 
wood. This  would  include  present  methods  of  fire 
prevention  and  suppression  in  the  several  pulpwood 
forest  regions ;  costs  and  yields  from  artificial  re- 
forestation ;  and  outlines  for  the  practical  management 
of  timbered  areas,  with  the  view  to  sustaining  their 
production  of  pulpwood  and  saw  timber. 

Are  you  gambling  with  the  situation?  Do  you  con- 
template complete  amortization  of  your  plant  and 
equipment  within  the  next  decade  or  so?  Do  you  expect 
to  move  South,  North  or  West?  Or  have  you  insured 
your  continuous  operation  bj^  a  sufficient  acreage  of 
timberland  to  supply  at  least  a  portion  of  your  actual 
pulpwood  requirements  ? 

The  Woodlands  Section  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  advocates: 

1.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  our  domestic  supplies 
of  the  paper  industry's  basic  raw  material — pulp- 
wood. 

2.  A  careful  study  of  the  probable  costs  and  yields 
from  artificial  reforestation. 

3.  The  development  of  practical  plans  for  forest 
management   to  insure   continuous   production. 

4.  Sound  Federal  and  State  forest  legislation  . 

5.  Forest  education — for  the  public,  the  owner  and 
the  operator. 


BECKER  TO  EXAMINE  OUR  CONDITIONS 

London,  July  2-1.  —  Sir  Frederick  Becker,  who  is 
sailing  for  Quebec  tomorrow,  is  going  West  to  examine 
transportation  and  other  conditions,  according  to  a 
cable  to  the  "Montreal  Star". 

He  is  preparing  big  scale  experiments  in  England  for 
the  production  of  pa))er  from  wheat  straw,  and  will 
also  make  investigations  in  Canada  concerning  this 
l)ossibility.  »,v 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  ARTICLE  BY  GENE 
STRATTON-PORTER 

In    MeC'nll's   Magazine   for   April,    1923. 

I  have  lived  to  nrf  the  enorniou.s  prices  set  iij)On  furni- 
ture made  from  walnut,  oak,  cherry,  and  bird's-eye  maple. 
While  writing  this  article,  I  read  of  a  black  walnut  tree 
just  sold  in  Indiana,  from  the  stump  of  which  alone,  four 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  fine  veneer  was  to  be  made,  and 
if  the  trunk  were  solid  and  proved  to  be  as  finely  marked 
as  was  hoped,  it  would  swell  the  value  to  unbelievable 
figures   for   a   tree. 

Who   can   estimate   the   ap|)alling   waste    in   the   burning 
of  those  indiscriminate  log  heaps  !     I  used  to  marvel  at  the 
gorgeous  smoke  ascending  in  wreaths  and  banners  of  lav- 
ender,   pink,    blue,    red,   grey    from    those    green    logs ! 
»         '*  » 

I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  considering  myself  among 
the  oldest  inhabitants;  a  fair  degree  of  civilization  had 
reached  Indiana  when  I  was  born,  yet,  in  my  childhood  I 
was  accustomed  to  Indians  at  the  door,  to  wild  turkeys, 
wild  cats  and  bear  and  deer  in  the  woods  not  farther  than 
Michigan  from  my  home.  We  used  to  see  wild  pigeons  in 
such  numbers  as  to  break  down  the  branches  of  the  beech, 
maple  and  linden  trees  on  which  thej'  perched  at  night. 

I  was  born  at  a  period  when,  almost  daily,  huge  wagons 
lumbered  down  our  road,  many  of  them  drawn  by  oxen 
plodding  a  few  miles  each  day  on  the  way  westward.  The 
plains  were  covered  with  buffalo.  We  used  the  skins  for 
sleigh  robes  and  they  cost  from  ten  to  thirty  dollars  a 
piece,  depending  on  the  size  and  condition.  There  was 
an  abundance  of  game  of  every  kind,  the  fish  fairly  crowd- 
ed the  rivers. 

One  of  the  commonest  sights  of  my  childhood  was  the 
ascending  smoke  in  all  directions  from  the  burning  of  un- 
counted log  heaps.  And  Oh  !  the  pity  of  it !  Those  log  heaps 
consisted  of  as  fine  trees  as  God  ever  made,  felled  where 
they  stood  and  rolled  together  and  burned  to  get  them  out 
of  the  waij.  Oak,  hickory,  beech,  ash,  elms,  that  almost 
swept  the  sky,  wild  cheery,  bird's-eye  maple,  black  wall- 
nut — trees  that  to-day  would  be  sawed  into  thin  sheets  and 
used  for  the  veneering  of  less  expensive  wood ;  trees  for 
which  any  lumberman  would  pay  from  six  to  twelve  and 
fifteen  hundred  a  trunk,  felled  and  burned  in  order  to 
clear  the  ground  upon  which  they  stood  for  the  cultivation 
of  corn  and  potatoes.  The  resources  of  the  country  were 
considered  so  vast  that  it  never  occured  to  any  one  to  se- 
lect the  most  valuable  of  these  hardwoods,  and  store  them 
for  the  use  of  future  generations. 

*  *  » 

I  have  lived  to  see  timber  becoming  so  scarce  that  houses 
of  stone,  brick,  and  cement  are  resorted  to  through  neces- 
sity rather  than  choice  in  many  instances.  I  have  lived  to 
see  the  greater  part  of  our  springs  dried  up,  the  little 
streams  drained  Jlom  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  many  of 
the  rivers  practijblly  dry  in  the  summer  season,  the  lake 
levels  lowered,  Jthe  fish,  game  and  fur-bearing  animals 
jiractically  exterminated. 

#  *  * 

The  deer  and  fur-bearing  animals  are  practically  gone 
from  the  country  I  knew  and  the  country  further  west  as 
well.  Many  of  the  Indians  arc  nearly  starving  through 
the  scarcity  of  fish  and  game.  The  birds  have  been  de- 
pleted in  numbers  until  it  is  quite  impossible  to  raise  fruit 
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of  any  kind  without  a  continuous  fight  against  slug  and 
aphis,  a  war  which  birds  in  sufficient  numbers  would  wage 
for  us. 

«  ♦  * 

Witli  the  cutting  of  our  timber  has  come  a  change  in  our 
climate;  weeks  of  drought  in  summer  and  destructive  cy- 
clonic windstorms,  winters  alternating  from  a  condition  so 
open  as  to  freeze  prematurely  forced  fruit  and  grain,  and 
winters  so  stringently  cold  that  the  fruit  trees  are  killed 
outright. 

The  even  temperature  and  the  rains  every  three  or  four 
days  which  we  knew  in  childhood  are  things  of  the  past. 
Summer  in  these  days  means  to  scorch  for  weeks  at  a 
stretch  with  unalleviated  heat;  and  in  the  same  state  in 
which  I  was  born,  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  sons  of 
the  men  who  wasted  the  woods  and  waters  to  put  in  over- 
head sprinkling  systems  in  order  to  grow  their  garden 
vegetables  while  windmills  and  irrigation  are  becoming 
common. 

In  my  childhood  my  father  planted  grain  with  the  same 
certainty  of  having  a  full  crop,  that  he  had  of  having  al- 
ternate day  and  night.  To-day  the  farmer  on  my  land  has 
no  more  idea  whether  he  will  get  a  paying  yield  from  the 
wheat,  corn  and  potatoes  that  he  puts  into  the  ground 
tlian  he  has  as  to  whether  the  ne.xt  cyclone  will  blow  his 
liouse  into  the  lake  or  pass  a  few  yards  on  the  other  side 
of  it.  We,  as  a  nation,  have  already,  in  the  most  wanton 
and  reckless  waste  the  world  has  ever  known,  changed  our 
climatic  conditions  and  wasted  a  good  part  of  our  splendid 
heritage.  The  question  now  facing  us  is  whether  we  shall 
do  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  save  comfortable  living  con- 
ditions for  ourselves  and  the  spots  of  natural  beauty  that 
remain  for  our  children. 

If  this  is  to  be  done,  a  nation-wide  movement  must  be 
begun  immediately.  Our  climate  could  be  greatly  bettered 
if  every  man  owning  land  would  do  what  he  can  to  restore 
original  conditions  by  fighting  to  save  the  water  in  his 
vicinity,  and  by  planting  all  the  trees  for  which  he  can  pos- 
sibly spare  sjiace.  More  water  means  more  rain.  A  hea- 
vier growtii  of  timber  breaks  up  culminative  winds  and 
gives  bird  life,  under  rigorous  protection,  a  chance  to  re- 
new itself.  Wherever  there  are  i^lenty  of  birds  tiie  spray- 
ing and  fighting  of  insect  pests  is  not  necessary. 

The  above  warning  applies  with  even  greater  force  to 
Canada,  for  small  as  the  remaining  supply  of  timber  in 
the  United  States  now  is,  tiie  stand  in  Canada  amounts  to 
less  than  one  third  of  the  supply  in  that  country. — F.  J. 
D.  Barnjum. 


WHAT  IS  A  "HARDWOOD"  TEEE.? 

From  time  to  time  there  comes  up  to  wood  users  of 
all  description  (that  is,  to  practicalljr  everyone)  the 
question  as  to  what  constitutes  a  "kardwood"  tree 
as.  distinguished  from  a  "softwood"  tree.  Can  we 
call  the  poplar  a  "hardwood"  when  its  wood  is  so 
soft?  And,  conversely,  can  we  speak  of  hard  pine  as 
a  "softwood''  when  its  wood  is  so  muC'h  harder  than 
that  of  the  poplar? 

This  is  a  case  where  a  term,  app>arently  quite 
definite,  has  acquired  an  altered  meaning  in  use.  A 
"hardwood"  tree  is  not  necessarily  a  tree  whose  wood 
is  hard,  nor  is  every  tree  whose  wood  is  hard  a  "hard- 
wood" tree.  Poplar,  basswood,  ^nd  tulip,  o.r  "white- 
wood,"  for  instance,  are  all  termed  "hardwocds' "  al- 
though their  wood  is  comparatively  soft ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  hard  pine  and  yew  belong  with  the  "soft- 
woods," although  their  wood  is  much  harder  than  that 
of  the  "hardwoods"  just  mentioned.  ^ 


The  usage  prevailing  in  the  forest  services  both 
Federal  and  provincial  in  Canada  (and  the  same  may 
be  .said  of  those  of  the  United  States)  is  to  apply  the 
term  "hardwood"  to  a  tree  that  bears  leaves,  such  as 
the  maple,  oak,  and  ash,  as  distingui.shed  from  those 
trees  having  needle-like  foliage,  such  as  the  pine  and 
spruce,  or  scale-like  foliage,  .such  as  the  cedar,  which 
are  termed  "softwoods". 

These  latter  are  often  described  as  "evergreens," 
though  the  tamarack,  which  is  a  softwood,  sheds  its 
foliage  in  the  autumn,  and  the  madrona  in  British 
Columbia,  which  is  a  hardwood,  keeps  its  foliage  all 
winter.  Nor  is  the  term  "conifer"  or  cone-bearing 
tree,  altogether  satisfactory;  the  fruit  of  the  yew 
(another  softwood)  has  the  external  appearance  of  a 
berry.  The  botanical  terms  "Angiosperm"  and  "Gym- 
nosperm"  (as  applied  to  trees),  could  they  be  popu- 
larized, would  clearly  define  the  groups  of  "hard- 
woods" and  "softwoods"  respectively. 

In  the  ten  counties  in  Ontario  the  work  of  clearing 
has  been  so  thoroughly  done  that  only  five  per  cent 
or  less  of  the  area  remains  under  forest.  In  one  case, 
indeed  (that  of  Peel  county)  the  area  has  been  reduced 
to  three  per  cent.  In  thirty  counties  the  area  in  forest 
is  only  ten  per  cent  less.  In  the  continental  Europe 
the  proportion  is  far  greater,  even  in  the  most  densely 
populated  coimtries.  France,  for  example,  has  nine- 
teen per  cent  of  lier  ar(>a  m  forest,  and  Belgium  seven- 
teen per  cent. 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  PULP  WOODS 

Spruce,  hemlock,  balsam  fir.  tamarack,  and  .jack  pine 
are  the  five  principal  softwoods  used  for  pulp  in  the 
Lake  States,  Northeastern  States,  and  Southeastern 
Canada.  These  woods  differ  considerably  in  price,  qual- 
ity, and  pulping  properties;  and  the  wood  pulp  manu- 
facturer often  finds  it  desirable  to  examine  his  wood  in 
the  log  or  bolt  form  before  buying  or  cooking  it  to  in- 
sure himself  that  the  species  are  not  mixed.  The  follow- 
i7ig  key.  prejiared  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Madison.  Wisconsin,  gives 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  which  are  most  obvious 
to  the  unaided  eve. 


I.  Exudations  of  resin,  pitch  pockets,  and  pitch  streaks 
common  in  the  wood.  (This  does  not  refer  to  thp 
bark.) 

A.  Heartwood  white  and  same  color  as  sapwood ;  odor 
not  pronounced  ;  bark  thin  and  scaly  .  .  .  SPRTTCE. 

B.  Heartwood  distinctly  darker  than  sapwood. 

1.  Sapwood  mostly  less  than  1  inch  wide ;  heart- 
wood  russet  brown ;  odor  not  pronounced ;  ex- 
udations of  resin  scant;  bark  light  reddish 
brown,  thin  scaly,  not  ridged  .  . .  .TAMARACK. 

2.  Sapwood  mostly  over  1  inch  thick,  heartwood 
reddish  bro^\•n :  odor  of  wood  like  pine  pitch ; 
exudations  of  resin  usually  abundant;  bark  dark, 
thick  and  ridged,  especiallv  at  butt  —  JACK 
PINE. 

II.  Exudations  of  resin,  pitch  pockets,  pitch  streaks, 
and  i)itchy  odor  absent.  Heartwood  and  sapwood 
of  about  the  same  color. 

A.  Heartwood  white  and  same  color  as  sapwood  ;  odor 
ally  ridged  and  scaly  except  on  very  small 
stems,  without  resin  blisters   HEMLOCK. 

B.  Wood  white;  bark  usually  thin,  fairly  smooth, 
with  resin  blisters    BALSAM  F(R. 
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SEES    THE    OTHER    SIDE,    TOO 

Tlic  C^iiolifc  Tclf^^rapli  li;i>  thr  rollnw  in;;  .•iniiiin'iil  "ii 
till'  prni)()S('(l  |)iil|)\vo()(l  I'mbui'jjii 
'I'lif  proposed  enil)Hrgo  uixm  the  exi)ort  of  piilpwuod 
is  ii  iiiattcr  coiu'tTniiii^  which  Uicrc  is  so  much  to  he  snid 
hotli  for  and  af^ainst  that  it  calls  for  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  the  (iovernnieid  licfore  aci'lviiin  at  a 
definite  decision.  The  Tele|;ra|)h  has  always  stood  and 
ftill  stands,  in  the  interests  of  our  industrial  workers, 
for  the  luanufacturc  in  Canada  of  the  finished  product 
from  all  our  raw  material,  tft  is  this  policy  which  lias 
huilt  up  the  fjreat  I'ul))  and  paper  industry  of  Canada, 
and  the  Tclefjraph  has  uri;(>d  an  adoption  of  the  sanu- 
policy  in  regard  to  asbestos  and  other  natural  products. 
Mut  there  are  other  things,  too,  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  this  connection.  The  question  lias  been  raised 
for  instance  of  privately  owned  timberlands.  One  cor- 
respondent puts  it  in  the  followiii!;'  forcible  terms:  "Let 
us  suppose  that  T  am  the  owner  in  fee-simple  of  timber 
lands  for  which  I  have  paid  a  jjood  i)ricc,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  establishinfj;  a  business  of  exporting  pulp- 
wood,  or  of  selling  in  the  open  market  to  the  highest 
bidder.  I  have  installed  necessary  plant  and  equip- 
ment to  recover  the  timber  and  built  a  rossing  mill  to 
bark  and  prepare  the  wood  for  the  pulpmill.  Just  then 
the  Government  steps  in  and  says:  "You  cannot  do  it; 
if  you  wish  to  make  u.se  of  your  timber  you  must  sell 
it  to  Canadian  mills  only  or  erect  a  paper  mill  yourself." 
But  I  have  no  money  to  build  a  paper  mill,  and,  as  most 
of  the  Canadian  mills  have  their  own  leased  or  owned 
lands,  they  will  buy  my  wood  only  when  their  own  cut 
runs  short,  or  my  price  is  so  cheap  that  they  are  getting 
my  wood  for  less  than  the  cost  of  making  their  own. 
My  timber  thus  becomes  worth  practically  nothing  to 
me,  and  the  Crown,  having  sold  me  the  title  to  standing 
timber  and  pocketed  the  money,  or  taken  the  equivalent 
in  land  exchange,  now  steps  in  and  prohibits  the  opera- 
tion of  my  property  to  my  own  best  advantage  on  the 
plea  that  somebody,  sometime,  may  get  emplo.vment  in 
a  paper  mill  built  on  the  strength  of  my  timber.  Mean- 
while, along  with  my  employees  of  the  bush  and  rossing 
mill,  I  may  look  up  another  job  or  go  to  the  poorhouse." 
Then  again  it  has  been  asked  what  would  become  of  our 
textile  industrj'  or  of  om-  demands  for  anthracite  coal, 
if  the  policy  suggested  for  us  in  the  matter  of  lumber 
should  be  applied  against  us  in  the  matter  of  these  other 
raw  materials  bj'  the  United  States.  These  are  all  sub- 
jects that  demand  the  most  careful  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  GHovernment. 


FOREST  FIRES 

The  season  of  forest  fire  danger  is  approaching 
and  the  forest  services,  federal  and  provincial  and 
forest  protective  associations  are  making  preparations 
to  combat  this  great  destroyer  of  forest  wealth.  Every- 
thing that  modern  science  has  devised  will  be  used 
in  the  campaign — patrols,  lookout  stations,  telephones, 
telegraphs  and  heliographs,  portable  pumps,  gasolene 
trucks,  power  boats,  railway  speeders,  and  aeroplanes. 
These  are  all  valuable  aids  but  the  great  engine  for 
fighting  forest  fires  is  public  opinion. 

Nearly  all  forest  fires  are  caused  by  human  care- 
lessness, therefore  when  public  opinion  sets  itself 
solidly  against  this  carelessness,  and  holds  it  to  be  a 
crime  against  the  nation,  a  large  part  of  the  cause 
of  fires  will  disappear.  Patriotic  citizens  can  do  a 
great  service  for  Canada  by  being  scrupulously  care- 
ful with  their  own  use  of  fire  when  in  the  woods 
and  by  helping  to  build  up,  whether  they  live  in  the 
city  or  the  country,  a  body  of  public   opinion  about 


fires    wiiieh    will    deter    the    careless    and    strengthen 
the  hands  of  those  who  protect  the  forests. 

BOOKS  FOR   FORESTERS 

Paper  Technology.  An  elementary  manual  on  the 
manufactui-c.  pli\sical  ipialitics  and  chemical  constitu- 
ents of  pajK'r  and  papcrmaking  fibers.  Hy.  R.  W. 
SlNDAldj.  Third  edition.  Completely  revised  and 
rewritten,  xvi,  337  pp.,  144  plates,  202  illus.  Med.  8vo. 
1920.     London  :  Charles  fi  riff  in  and  Co.,  Ltd.  21  s.  net. 

This  well  known  work,  which  was  first  published  in 
1906,  and  has  now  reached  its  third  edition,  gives  a  use- 
ful, instructive  and  well-arranged  account  of  the  matiu- 
facture  and  properties  of  pulp  and  pai)cr  of  various 
kinds.  The  pliysical  and  chemical  character  of  the  raw 
materials  and  the  finished  paper  are  described,  and 
methods  of  anal.ysis,  and  investigation  are  carefully  and 
fully  detailed.  In  addition,  the  book  contains  a  chapter 
on  the  history,  chronology  and  statistics  of  paper 
making  and  on  the  customs  of  the  paper  trade  in  the 
different  countries,  and  useful  glossaries  of  the  tech- 
nical tf'iins  used  in  connection  with  the  raw  materials 
and  those  applied  to  pajjcrs  of  various  descriptions.  The 
chief  changes  introduced  in  the  new  edition  are  to  be 
in  the  section  devoted  to  the  examination  and  analysis 
of  the  finished  product.  — Bull.  Imp.  Inst.  Apr.  -June, 
1920. 

A  Manual  of  the  Timbers  of  the  World,  their  Char- 
acteristics and  Uses.  By  Alexander  L.  Howard.  To 
which  is  appended  an  account  by  S.  FitzGerald  of  the 
Artificial  Seasoning  of  Timber,  xvi,  446  pp.,  8  vo. 
London  :  MacMillan  and  Co.,  1920.    30  s.  net. 

In  his  preface  Howard  modestly  disclaims  any  in- 
tention of  superseding  previous  works,  and  he  has 
certainly  carried  out  very  completely  his  expressed 
purpose  of  supplementing  them.  After  a  brief  intro- 
duction on  the  national  importance  of  timber,  wdiich 
opens  with  an  impressive  appeal  for  respect  to  grow- 
ing trees,  taken  from  the  Portuguese,  three-fourths  of 
the  book  is  occupied  with  an  alphabetical  descriptive 
catalog  of  the  timbers  of  the  world.  This  comprises 
some  450  woods,  with  their  scientific  names,  countries 
of  origin,  weight  per  cubic  foot  "when  dry",  brief  his- 
tological description  and  uses.  All  the  woods  in  the 
British  trade  are  included,  together  with  Brazilian, 
Philippine,  Formosan,  Guianan  and  other  kinds  as  yet 
hardly  heard  of  here.  A  more  complete  review  ma.y  be 
found  in  ("The  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Institute"), 
Apr.  -  June,  1920,  page  311. 


KRAFT  TO  BE  MADE  IN  JAPAN 

Owing  to  various  shortcomings  and  causes  kraft 
wrapping  paper  is  not  being  manufactured  in  Japan. 
The  demand  is  only  met  with  imported  goods  or  with 
an  imitation  made  there. 

The  Fuji  Paper  Mill,  the  second  largest  in  Japan, 
together  with  its  allied  company,  the  Karafuto  Indus- 
trial Company  have  just  succeeded  in  producing  kraft 
after  considerable  experiments  and  expenses.  The 
necessary  plants  are  now  located  at  Ochiai,  Saghalien 
by  the  Karafuto  Industrial  Co.  and  at  Otomari,  Sagha- 
lien by  the  Fuji  Mill  on  account  of  its  raw  materials 
sources.  They  have  installed  each  one  machine  and 
will  turn  out  6,000  tons  to  10,000  tons  annually.  "When 
these  Companies  offer  this  paper  to  the  market,  the 
imports  will  be  greatly  affected,  if  not  checked,  and 
any  surplus  besides  the  domestic  consumption  will  be 
exported  to  China  and  to  the  eastern  markets  as  well. 
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'  REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

DYEINd 

A-13  The  Manufacture  of  Lake  Colors.  H.  H. 
llolden.  Paper  Trade  J.  76,  Xo.  15,  175,  177  (Apr.  12, 
l!iL'3i;  Paper  MUl  47,  No.  15,  210  (Apr.  14,  1923); 
Paper  Ind.  5.  160-161  (April  1923)  ;  Paper  31,  No.  26. 
126.  12)-;  (Ai)r.  18,  1923).  Brief  description  of  the 
nianufaeture  of  red,  yellow,  blue,  green  and  black 
lakes,  with  an  enumeration  of  their  merits  for  paper 
making.  —  A.  P.-C. 

A-13  Coloring  Matters  For  Coated  Paper.  Norman 
Clark.  Paper  Trade  J.  76.  Xo.  15.  177,  179  (Ai)r.  12. 
1923)  :  Paper  Ind.  5.  155-1.56  (Apr.  1923) ;  Paper  Mill 
47,  No.  15.  96.  98  (Apr.  14,  1923)  ;  Paper  31,  No.  26, 
57-60  (Apr.  18,  1923).  A  brief  outline  of  the  properties 
of  basic,  acid,  direct,  and  special  dj^es,  color  lakes, 
jjigments,  and  metals  (for  foil  papers)  from  the  stand- 
point of  coated  paper  manufacture,  together  with  a 
brief  description  of  the  methods  of  handling  these 
coloring  matters.     A.  P.-C. 

A-13  Criticism  of  Ostwald's  Color  Theory.     W.  P.. 

VanAr.sdel.  Paper  31,  No.  26,113-116  (Apr.  18.  1923). 
Prom  a  discussion  of  the  Ostwald  color  thgory  from 
theoretical  and  practical  standpoints,  the  author  con 
eludes  that  the  theory  has  not  met  with  the  assent  of 
those  who  are  competent  to  judge  it  among  other  color 
theories,  although  parts  of  it  seem  to  be  valuable  con- 
tributions to  knowledge,  and  that  the  Ostwald  methods 
of  color  measurement  shoiild  be  regarded  by  those 
who  use  them  as  only  approximate.  No  process  of 
technical  colorimetry  which  is  free  from  practical  ob- 
jections has  yet  appeared ;  but  there  is  no  warrant 
for  adding  to  these  practical  difficulties  the  haziness 
of  meaning  due  to  an  unsound  theory.     —  A.  P.-C. 

A-14  The  Work  Of  The  Freight  Container  Bureau. 
Paper  Trade  J.  76.  X<i.  11.  48-49  (Mar.  15,  1923).  Tent- 
jitivc  s]iccifi('atioiis  are  given  for  interior  packing  and 
prei)aratio)i  of  refi'igerators  for  crating,  and  for  solid 
fiber  and  plvboard  boxes  for  boots  and  shoes.  —  A. 
P.-C. 

K-8  R-11  Investigation  of  Problems  in  Coloring 
in  the  Paper  Mill  Laboratory.  Walter  C.  Holmes. 
Paper  Trade  J.  76.  No.  6.  45-46  (Feb.  8.  1923).  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  advisability  of  each  paper  manufacturer 
investigating  his  own  color  problems,  and  finding  the 
solution  best  fitted  to  his  own  particular  requirements, 
rather  than  depending  on  the^M-ork  of  the  dye  manu- 
facturer who  can  devote  only  superficial  attention  to 
thjf  problems  of  the  individual  paper  manufacturer. 
—  A.  P.-C. 

K-8  The  Coloring  of  Paper.  Andre  Belt/.er.  In- 
dustrie Chimique  10,  106-109  (Mar.  1923).  The  author 
suggests  thai  papi'r  mills  sliould  equip  themselves  to 
manufacture  tlu'ir  own  dyes,  and  discus.ses  the  bene- 
fits to  he  derived  tlicrcfrom.     —  A.  P.-C. 


DRYING 

K-12  Temperature  Equalizer  For  Paper  Machine 
Driers.  .Geo.  S,  Witham.  Jr.  U.S.  pat.  1,  438.  511.  Dec. 
12,  1922.  Blasts  of  hot  air  are  provided  at  various 
points  between  the  web-forming  mechanism  and  the 
calenders  for  maintaining  approximately  uniform 
temperature  on  both  sides  of  the  web  as  it  passes 
through  the  machine,  instead  of  having  each  side  al- 
ternately dry  and  hot  when  in  contact  with  the  drier 
drums  and  then  moist  and  cool  wlien  in  contact  witli 
the  felt.  —  A.  P.-C. 

K-12  A  New  Vapor  Circulator  For  Paper  Machine 
Driers.  Paper  Ind.  7.  1537.  15.39  (K-h.  11123  i.  A  d^s- 
i-ription  of  the  Fulton  system.  —  A.  P.-C. 

K-12  The  Woodsome  System  Of  Paper  Drying. 
Paper  Trade  J.  76,  No.  1,  54-59  (Jan.  4,  1923).  After 
outlining  a  l)asis  for  measuring  the  performance  of 
drying  s.ystems,  the  author  describes  the  Woodsome 
sy.stem  ("protected  by  IT.  S.  pat.  1,428,198,  Sept.  5. 
1922.  and  Can.  pat.  221,536,  Aug.  1.  1922).  Sec  Pulp 
&  Paper  20,  769  (Sept.  7,  1922).  —  A.  P.-C. 

K-12  Drying  More  and  Better  Paper  With  Less 
Fuel.  F.  C.  Farnsworth.  Paper  Mill  47.  Xo.  12.  12,14. 
46.  48  (Mar.  24.  19231.  A  .liseiission  of  the  merits  of 
the  Farnsworth  drying  system.  Pulp  &  Paper  19,  794 
(July  28,  1921)  ;  Paper  Trade  J.  73,  No.  2.  52  (July  14, 
1921).  —  A.  P.-C. 

K-12  Dryer  For  Paper  Machines.  F.  P.  Reed  as- 
signor to  C.  C.  Orcutt.  U.  S.  pat.  1,432.735.  Oct.  17, 
1922 ;  Can.  pat.  227,489,  Dec.  26,  1922.  The  paper  web 
is  supported  on  a  wire  cloth  and  passed  over  a  series 
of  drying  units,  each  of  which  consists  of  an  open  top 
box-like  casing  containing  electric  heating  elements. 
The  web  is  kept  imder  tension  to  ensure  uniform  dry- 
ing without  Avarping  or  bending.  —  A.  P.-C. 

K-12  Drier  For  Paper  Machine.  T.  F.  Finder  as- 
signor to  C.  C.  Orcntt.  r.  S  pat.  1.  432.729,  Oct.  17, 
1922 ;  Can.  pat.  228,423,  Jan.  30,  1923.  The  paper  from 
the  wet  end  of  the  machine  passes  into  a  chamber  con- 
taining s-team  heating  elements  placed  above  and 
below,  but  not  in  contact  with  the  Aveb.  Warm  dry 
air  is  passed  through  the  chamber  in  opposite  direction 
lo  the  paper.  On  leaving  the  chamber  the  paper 
liasses  through  a  paii-  of  press  rolls  and  through  a 
series  of  finishing  rolls.  It  then  similarly  goes 
through  one  or  more  f.xactly  similar  chambers.  It 
then  passes  to  a  second  section,  similar  in  all  resi>ects 
to  the  first,  except  that  it  is  eqni])ped  with  electric 
instead  of  steam  heated  elements.  A  lieat  exchanger 
is  provided  for  heating  the  dry  air  by  means  of  the 
imiist  air  exliaust  fi-om  tli"  drying  cluunber. —   A.  P.  -C. 

K-12  Drier  For  Marbled  Paper.  F.  P.  Reed  assignor 
to  C.  C.  Orcutt.  r.  S,  pat.  1.432.731.  Ocl  17.  1922;  Can. 
l)at.  229,222,  Feb,27,  1923.  The  drier  cou.sists  of  an 
open  top  casing  in  which  are  electrically  heated  ele- 
ments and  over  which  the  pajier  wel)  is  jiassed  su])- 
ported  on  a  wire  cloth.  A  suction  no/./.le  is  an-anged 
below  the  web  for  collecting  and  removing  tlie  vapor 
formed.  —  A.  P.-C. 
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K-12  Drier  K.  I'.  \irr,\,  mikI  c.  N.'Is.mi  iis.>iniM)r.s  it> 
Aiiifiiciiil  Ccmlfd  l'a|icr  (  n.  Ciiii.  |i;i(.  212!!. 121,  Krli. 
27,  J!t2.'i.  Kacli  drier  unit  iMini|ii-iM'N  ii  cjisinj;  liaviiij; 
ini'ims  for  suijportiiit;  iiiul  },nii(lin«  I  In-  wcli.  Il('!ilin<i- 
ini'jiiis  iii-f  |)i-(ivitli'(l  i)()tli  aliovi'  iind  ixdow  the  wcii, 
ami  di\  air  is  circulalcd  (■(nitiiiiliMisiy  al  Imlii  sin-raiTs 
(if  tile  Wfli.  'I'lic  units  arc  so  arraii^rd  tliai  the  Iciii 
pci-aturi'  of  till'  wft)  is  raised  {ri'adiiall v.  In  eliniinate 
Mirt'ace  ilryinf;-  and  to  permit  reino\;il  nf  ilic  xapor  as 
it  I'ornis.  'I'iie  iiraliiif;'  of  (lie  initial  unit  is  pro\ided 
for  hy  waste  iieat  t'roni  tlie  succeeding'  units.  'I'iie 
wei)  iiuiy  l)e  made  to  t'(»llow  a  zi)i'-/.a^f  palii  in  one  or 
more  sections  to  insnre  sufficient  dryirifi'.        A.  I'.  ('. 

K-12  Contribution  To  The  Study  Of  Drying.  K 
Isnard.  Papier  2(;,  217-224  (l<'eii.Ut2:i ).  An  analysis 
of  tile  heat  losses  at  the  di-iers  of  a  paper  machine 
(through  the  felt,  by  radiation,  convection,  conden- 
sation and  at  the  traps),  with  suggestions  fen-  (diniin- 
ating,  or  at  least  appreciably  reducing  lliem.  Tlie 
author  concludes  that  the  most  efficient  renied.\-  is  a 
properly  designed  ventilating  system,  by  means  of  hot 
air;  and  he  suggests  that  the  air  be  advantageously 
heated  b\-  means  of  the  flue  gases  from  the  boilers. 
—  A.  l'.-('. 

K-12  Drier  For  Paper.  F.  X.  \accaro.  Eng,  pat. 
177,307,  Jan.  19,  1921.  An  electrically  heated  drying 
chamber,  especially  suitable  for  drying  material  m 
sheet  foi'm  is  divided  into  a  lower  and  an  ujjper  com- 
partment by  a  partition'  which  leaves  communicating 
passages  at  each  end  to  permit  free  circulation  of  aii' 
from  one  compartment  into  the  other.  -The  lower  com- 
partment, through  which  the  wet  sheet  travels,  is  pro- 
vided at  the  botton  «'ith  a  number  of  heating  elements, 
mounted  on  a  heat  reflecting  plate,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  distribution  of  heat  on  to  the  sheet  can  be 
varied  at  will;  the  heating  elements  are  designed  to 
be  used  with  any  type  of  current.  The  upper  comj^art- 
ment  contains  moisture  absorbent  materials.  Con- 
tinuous circulation  of  air  is  effected  by  raising  that 
end  of  the  drying  chamber  at  which  the  wet  sheet 
enters ;  this  causes  the  warm  air  in  the  lower  compart- 
ment to  flow  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  followed 
by  the  sheet,  and  then  to  pass  into  the  upper  com- 
partment, where  it  is  dried,  during  which  operation 
it  becomes  sufficiently  cooled  to  flow  through  the 
upper  compartment  back  into  the  lower  one,  thus 
making  a  complete  circuit  through  the  apparatus. 
The  part  of  the  air  most  heavily  laden  with  moisture 
remains  close  to  the  surface  of  the  travelling  sheet 
and  passes  with  it  out  of  the  drying  chamber.  Drying 
may  be  immediately  arrested,  if  so  desired,  by  open- 
ing a  number  of  doors  fitted  in  the  sides  of  the  cham- 
ber. —  A.  P.-C. 

K-12  Drying  Of  Felts  And  Paper  On  The  Paper  Ma- 
chine. J.  M.  Voith,  Ger.  pat.  375,2.3«,  Papierfabr.  21, 
264  (May  13,  1923).  lu.stead  of  drying  felts  on  cy- 
linders in  the  usual  way,  they  ai-e  passed  around  air 
heaters.  The  latter  heat  air  which  is  blown  against 
the  paper  sheet  between  the  drying  cylinders  on  the 
machine.  —  J.  L.  P. 

K-12  Removal  Of  Water  From  The  Paper  Sheet  On 
The  Machine  Wire.  Ofto  Schmidt,  (lor.  pat.  374,750 
Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  54.  1371  (May  19,  1923).  Suction 
rolls  are  so  arranged  as  to  remove  the  water  from 
both  surfaces  of  the  sheet  on  the  longitudinal  paper 
machine  wire.  —  .1.  L.  P. 
K-12  Process   For   Drying   Paper,      Ogden    Miiiton. 


<ier.  pal.  37(),2f;u.  Papielfabf.  21,  199  ( Ai)r.  H,  1923). 
'['he  sheet  is  passiMJ  through  a  heated  bath  of  mercury 
into  a  chamber,  in  which  air  pressure  is  reduced,  and 
out  thi(High  a  bath  of  hot  mercury.  —  J.  L.  P. 

K-12  Electrically  Heated  Rolls,  Especially  Calender 
Rolls.  Siemens  l<;irkl  i-owarnie  ( ii'si'llscliafi .  (ler.  pal. 
373,i),s5.  Papierfabr.  21,  22(i  (Apr.  29.  1923;.  The 
heating  unit  is  located  near  and  oulsidi;  of  the  sur- 
face (,f  the  .•oil.         .1.  L.  P. 

K-18  Production  Of  Paper  Board,  Etc.  Ger.  pat. 
3ti4,5(i5.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  .54,  017  (Mar.  3,  1923). 
The  fibrous  mass,  before  converting  to  stock,  is  sub- 
jected while  dry  to  a  disintegrating  and  loosening 
t  I'cat  men!.  —  .1.  L.  P. 

K-18  Process  Of  Making  Fiber  Board.  .).  ('.  Pea- 
body,  r.  S.  iiat.  1376,353,  Apr.  26,  1921.  A  stock  is 
prepared  by  adding  alkaline  cellulose  thiocarbonate. 
glue,  casein,  viscose,  or  other  colloidal  or  cementitious 
substance  to  a  mass  of  fibres  mixed  with  water,  and 
this  stock  is  diluted  with  water  to  which  has  been 
added  such  a  quantity  of  the  colloidal  substance  that 
the  concentration  of  the  latter  is  maintained  practically 
constant.  Sheets  of  paper  or  boards  are  then  formed 
from  the  diluted  pulp  in  the  usual  manner.  —  A.  P.-C. 

K-18.  Fiber  Board.  M.  Chew.  Eng.  pat.  178,155,  Nov. 
12,  1920.  Chip  waste  is  steamed,  mixed  with  water, 
beaten  in  a  ball  mill  or  other  beater  to  a  fibrous, 
watery,  pulpy  mass,  the  fibers  of  which  are  unbroken 
but  shredded,  and  then  formed  into  a  board  and  water- 
proofed. A  binder  such  as  talc,  alone  or  mixed  with 
ground  asbestos,  or  soda  ash,  may  be  used,  and  hair 
or  the  like  may  also  be  added.  "The  dried  board  is 
waterproofed  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  calcium  ace- 
tate and  aluminum  sul|)hate.  —  A.  P.-C. 

K-18.  Manufacture  of  Millboard  from  Tanyard  Re- 
fuse. A.  T.  Masterman.  Eng.  pat.  1S2,>S84,  Apr.  6, 
1921.  Waste  wattle  bark  or  other  tanyard  refuse  is 
crushed  for  20  to  30  minutes  in  an  edge  runner  in  the 
presence  of  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  or  other 
alkali,  and  then,  after  admixture  with  about  20  to  30 
per  cent,  of  w^a.ste  paper  pulp,  is  beaten  for  about  2 
hours  with  water  at  45  to  50  deg.  C.  Engine  size  and 
alum,  or  gelatin  alone,  are  added  to  the  pulp  during 
the  beating  process,  and  after  leaving  the  beater  the 
pulp  is  manufactured  into  board  bv  oi-dinarv  pro- 
cesses. —  A.  P.-C. 

K-19  K-23  Drying  and  Conditioning  Of  Coated  and 
Other  Papers.    J.  0.  Ross.    Paper  Trade  J.  76  No   15 

171-174  (Apr.  12.  1923);  Paper  Ind.  5.  110-114  (Apr' 
1923)  :  Paper  31,  No.  26.  104-109  (Apr.  18  1923)  • 
Paper  Mill  47,  No.  15,  86-94  (Apr.  14,  1923)  ;  An  out- 
line of  the  development  of  the  drying  and  conditioning 
process  for  coated,  wall,  waterjiroof,  glazed,  gummed, 
and  sand  papers,  showing  particularly  the  importance 
of  proper  conditioning  of  coated  papers  to  prevent 
"change  of  register"  in  the  printing  room.  —  A.  P -C 

K-19  Preparation  Of  Paper  For  Coating.  Assoc- 
iated Paper  .Mills  Ltd.  Fv.  pat.  549,961.  A  completely 
finished  web  of  paper  (glazed  or  unglazed)  is  ap- 
plied to  a  second  web  while  the  latter  is  still  moist,  and 
the  two  are  united  by  passing  through  a  suitable  press 
and  then  drying.  The  tendency  to  curl  is  counter- 
acted by  applying  the  coating  on  the  face  that  will 
tend  to  make  the  paper  curl  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Two  finished  webs  can  be  used,  one  of  them  being 
moistened  before  apjilying  to  the  other.  A.  P.-C. 
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The  Ft'deral  UnveriuiuMit  has  rcci'lvd  tciidei's  fen- 
liai-bnr  dredging  and  the  eoustruetiou  of  piers  at  Matane, 
P.  Q.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  develop  the  port  in 
order  that  pulpwood  from  the  Gaspe  Peninsula  may 
be  sliipped  from  Matane  instead  of  being  sent  by  rail 
to  Levis,  P.  Q. 

Mr.  Rex  B.  Hovey  of  the  teehnieal  staff  of  the  Abi- 
tibi  Company  was  in  Montreal  last  week. 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Clarke,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Gulf  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  paid  a  visit  to 
Montreal  last  week.  Mr.  Clarke  will  leave  in  a  few  days 
for  England. 

The  Great  Lakes  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  are  calling 
for  tenders  for  some  of  the  equipment  for  the  proposed 
mill,  fit  is  reported  that  the  company  will  in.stal  a  234 
in.  newsprint  machine. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  News  Print  Ser- 
vice Bureau,  with  Mrs.  Kellogg,  is  on  an  extended  tour 
of  inspection  of  the  mills  in  Eastern  Canada  and  New- 
foundland. He  is  motoring  to  the  various  points.  The 
program  includes  visits  to  Sherbrooke,  East  Angus, 
Three  Rivers,  Donnaeona,  Quebec,  Kenogami  and  places 
in  New  Brunswick.  From  there  he  will  go  to  New- 
foundland and  in  order  to  inspect  the  new  develop- 
ments in  the  newsprint  industry  there. 

The  lumbermen  of  Montreal  will  hold  a  golf  tourna- 
ment on  Wednesday,  August  15  at  the  Beaeonsfield 
Golf  Club,  Point  Claire.  The  competition  is  open  to 
the  entire  lumber  industry  of  Montreal,  irrespective  of 
the  section  of  the  trade  to  which  they  belong.  Pour 
cups  have  been  offered,  three  for  the  best  net  scores 
and  the  fourth  for  the  best  gross  score.  The  arrange- 
ments are  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  which  F.  H. 
Devenish,  B  32  Board  of  Trade,  Montreal  is  the  sec- 
retary.   The  competition  will  be  followed  by  a  luncheon. 

A.  P.  Costigane,  secretary-engineer  of  the  Ontario 
Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association,  has  re- 
turned to  Toronto  after  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the 
following  plants :  Fort  P^raneis  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, Fort  F'rancis ;  Keewatin  Lumber  Company,  Ken- 
ora;  Dryden  Pulp  and  Paper  Comiiany,  Dryden;  Fort 
William  Paper  Company ;  Thunder  Bay  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  and  the  Provincial  Mills  at  Port  Arthur. 
In  conversation  with  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
of  Canada,  Mr.  Costigane  said  that  operations  were 
being  carried  on  in  all  of  the  mills  visited.  In 
.some  eases  radical  changes  and  improvements  are 
being  made  which  should  tend  greatly  to  a  re- 
duction of  accidents.  The  extensions  and  altera- 
tions in  the  Provincial  Paper  Comi)any"s  mill  at  Port 
Arthur  and  at  the  i)lant  of  the  Fort  William  Paper 
Conjpany  are  along  most  modern  lines,  he  said,  and 
care  has  been  taken  to  safeguai'd  machinery  as  far  a.s 
possible  before  putting  it  into  operation.  "On  the 
whole  accident  prevention  among  the  mills  in  Noi'thern 
Ontario  is  a  very  live  issue  and  is  receiving  support 
from  both  management  and  emploj-ees, "  said  Mr.  Cos- 
tigane. 

H.  Humphreys,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Dryden 
Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Drjden,  Out.,  has  issued  a  state- 
ment referring  to  the  recent  sale  of  the  Trout-Cluiplcuu 
pulpwood  limits,  refuting  tlie  statement  that  appeared 


ill  the  puhlic  ]ii-i'ss  to  the  effect  that  "according  to  the 
department  tlie  primary  object  of  the  transaction  is  to 
establish  for  the  first  time  in  Ontario's  history  a  kraft 
I)ai)er  making  industry".  Mr.  Humphre.ys  points  out 
tliat  his  company  has  been  manufacturing  kraft  pulp 
continuously  for  the  past  ten  year.s.  Since  1918  the 
company  has  also  been  supplying  a  large  tonnage  of 
kraft  paper  to  the  West,  and  has  built  up  a  considerable 
export  business  of  this  line  of  paper  to  New  Zealand 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  manufacture  of 
kraft  paper  and  pulj)  is  no  new  venture  in  Ontario's 
pajier  making  industries. 

For  the  third  successive  sununer  the  Extension  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Toronto  is  holding  a  short 
course  in  journalism.  The  course  will  begin  at  the 
University  on  August  13  and  will  continue  for  a  week. 
It  consists  of  25  lectui-es,  some  on  technical  and  some  on 
cultural  subjects  given  by  the  University  staff  and 
prominent   newspapermen. 

W.  P.  Bennett,  President  of  the  Rudd  Paper  Box 
Companj',  Limited,  Richmond  Street,  Toronto,  has  re- 
turned from  an  extended  trip  through  to  California 
and  returning  via  Western  Canada.  The  trip  through 
Canada  was  of  a  business  character,  Mr.  Bennett  calling 
on  the  pajier  box  making  trade  from  the  coast  east.  He 
reports  business  conditions  throughout  the  West  in  the 
container  line  as  promising  and  he  was  deeply  impressed 
by  the  outlook  for  trade  in  the  West  generally. 

Walter  Crainston,  of  Stokes  &  Smith  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, manufacturers  of  paper  box  making  machinery, 
was  a  caller  on  the  trade  in  Toronto  last  week. 

The  St.  Thomas  Paper  Box  Company,  Limited,  St. 
Thomas,  is  the  latest  member  to  be  enrolled  on  the 
books  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Box  Manufacturers"  As- 
sociation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  the  agita- 
tion for  better  forest  fire' protection  measures  that  the 
Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  has  had  an 
efficient  fire  service  in  operation  all  spring  and  summer, 
and  it  is  likely  that  other  companies  will  follow  suit  in 
this  respect.  The  companj-'s  woodmen  supplement  the 
Government's  fire  service  throughout  the  limits,  and 
especially  along  the  railway  tracks,  where  the  danger  of 
fire  is  the  greatest.  The  company's  fire  rangers,  in 
fact,  are  under  stiict  written  orders  to  take  tlieir  in- 
structions from  the  Croverinnent  rangers  in  ca.se  a  fire 
breaks  out,  and  supply  them  with  all  available  equip- 
ment. In  such  an  event  the  company-  rangers,  the 
pumps,  tanks  and  all  other  appliances  would  be  auto- 
matically under  the  (u-ders  of  the  Government  rangers 
in  charge.  Anuuig  the  company's  precautions  against 
fire  is  a  tank  car  with  a  capacity  of  7,000  gallons  and 
2,000  feet  of  hose.  There  is  also  a  pump  with  a  capa- 
city of  55  gallons  per  minute  tliat  goes  along  the  line. 
Additional  hose  can  be  loaded  on  a  speeder  and  sent 
to  any  place  on  the  line.  From  a  look-out  tower,  fifty 
feet  high,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  liill,  a  view 
can  be  secured  of  the  surrounding  country  in  evei-y 
direction  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  A  pair  of  the 
very  finest  field  glasses  is  at  this  jioint  for  the  u.se  of 
Ihc  rangers.  Both  of  the  company's  rangers  carrj- 
iliciuical   fire  extinguishers  on  their  cars.     Large  signs 
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in  I''ri'iurh  luul  Eiijijlish  at  varidiis  ixiints  warn  Htruiigcrs 
of  tlu>  danger  of  fire  anil  how  to  avoid  such  a  pontiii 
geiH'v. 

li.  W.  Mi'Lellan,  of  Frt'derit-ton,  N.  H.,  Sooretary  of 
the  New  Bninswieit  Ijunihernien's  Association,  is  being 
freely  mentioned  as  a  likely  man  to  form  one  of  the 
Ivoyal  Commission  to  he  appointed  hy  the  Dominion 
(iovernnient  to  en(|uire  into  tiie  pnlpwood  situation 
preliminary  to  a  definite  decision  a.s  to  whether  or  not 
to  |)ut  an  embargo  on  pnlpwood  going  from  Canada 
to  the  Ihiited  States.  Mr.  McLcllan  for  a  number  of 
yeare  luis  been  aetively  associated  witii  the  pnlpwood 
and  hunber  industries  and  is  considered  to  be  fani'iliar 
witli  the  situation  in  Canada.  Several  leading  lumber- 
men and  pulp  wood  men  in  the  Dominion  have  endor.setl 
the  idea  that  he  be  a  member  of  the  commi.ssion. 

II.  G.  French,  of  the  Allan  Pajjcr  Company,  Simcoe 
Street,  Toronto,  was  appointed  Grand  Senior  Warden 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Canada  at  the  meeting  in  Tor- 
onto last  week  of  the  IMasonie  Grand  Lodge. 

II.  J.  Shauley,  Jr.,  of  the  Chemical  Paper  Manufact- 
uring Company,  Ilolyoke,  Mass.,  wa.s  a  business  visitor 
in  Toronto  last  week. 

George  Allan,  of  the  Buntin  Reid  Company,  Limited, 
Toronto,  has  returned  after  an  en.joyable  outing  in 
Northern  Ontario  where  his  pi.seatorial  skill  resulted  in 
the  landing  of  some  nice  catches. 

Percy  B.  Macguire,  city  salesman  at  Toronto  for  the 
Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  is  spending  a  few  days 
at  Orchard  Point  Inn,  Atherley,  Out. 

The  death  took  place  in  Toronto  last  week  of  Rev. 
Peter  Moerdyke,  father-in-law  of  S.  F.  Duncan,  sec- 
retarj'  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited.  Mr. 
Duncan  accompanied  the  remains  to  South  Bend,  In- 
diana, where  intei'ment  took  place. 


JOHN  F.  CARROLL  GIVEN  SEND  OFF 

Port  Alice,  July  10.  —  The  residents  of  Port  Alice 
held  a  farewell  social  on  the  above  date  as  a  send  off 
to  Mr.  John  F.  Carroll  who  has  been  resident  man- 
ager for  the  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Limited  at 
the  Port  Alice  Plant  during  the  past  eighteen  months. 

The  entertainment  consisted  of  dancing,  songs  and 
recitations  which  were  enjoyed  by  all.  Among  those 
who  sang  were  Mvs.  MacRae,  Mr.  C.  Mills,  Mr.  P.  C. 
McGhee,  Mr.  Watson,  and  Mr.  Stuart,  and  Mrs.  Mil- 
lard gave  some  pleasing  recitations. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  speech  was  made  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Needham  in  which  he  thanked  Mr.  Carroll  on 
behalf  of  the  community  for  his  manj'  kindnesses  and 
the  interest  he  had  displayed  in  the  welfare  of  Port 
Alice  during  his  residence  here.  Mr.  Carroll,  in  reply 
thanked  the  citizens  of  Port  Alice  for  their  co-opei'a- 
tion  during  his  residence  and  stated  that  his  success 
as  resident  manager  was  due  more  than  anything  to 
the  loyal  support  of  the  Port  Alice  employees.  Mr. 
Carroll  was  presented  with  a  fine  club  bag  by  the  heads 
of  departments  in  token  of  their  esteem  and  during 
the  past  week  he  was  also  presented  with  an  engraved 
silver  shield  by  the  school  childi-en  of  the  town  with 
whom  he  has  always  been  a  great  favorite. 

Mr.  Carroll  is  leaving  Port  Alice  to  take  charge  as 
general  manager  of  a  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  mill 
in  Michigan,  in  which  he  is  interested. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTS  OF  PULP  AND  PAPER 
SHOWED  LARGE  INCREASE  IN  JUNE 

A  report  is,sueil  iiy  the  Canadian  I'lilj)  and  Paper 
Association  shows  that  exports  of  pulp  and  paper  in 
.Irnc  were  valued  at  $l"i,.'i(iH,4.")(i.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $H()!I,77"_'  ipvei-  the  previois  monlli,  and  is  the  second 
highesl    total    for  tiie  year. 

Tlic>  vali'es  iif  the  \iiriiiMs  items  "xported  were  as 
under  : 

PAPER 

June,     1922  June,     1923 

ewtH.  Value.  ewlH.  Value. 

New.sprlnt      1.729.585   $6,136,649      1,857,049      $7,006,722 

Book    paper 1.214  7,564  7.981  53.150 

Other    paper    &    Mfr.t 613,311         799,812 

$6,757,524  $7,859,584 
PULP 

Sulphate 262,175  $    801,395  245,409  $    823,847 

Sulphite,    bleached    ..         238.375        920,652  272,561  1,167,411 

Sulphite,      unbl.  ached        430,016     1,086,909  466.468  1,239,910 

Mechanical 751,121         968,396  795,520  1,277,604 

1.681,687  $3,777,352     1,779,958     $4,508,772 

E.xports  of  newsprint  last  month  were  greater  than 
in  June,  lf)22,  by  127,4(54  cwts.  Book  paper  showed  a 
big  increase,  and  total  pulp  exports  were  greater  bv 
M8,271  cwts. 

Th"  exports  in  June  were  distributed  as  follows: 

Paper.  Pulp.  Total. 

U.    S.    A $6,998,665   $3,052,959   $10,051,624 

United  Kingdom 210,703         999,034        1,209,727 

All   other 650.316         456,779        1,107.095 

$7,859,684   $4,508,772   $12,368,456 

The  figures  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  show  a  considerable  improvement  over  those 
for  the  corresponding  three  months  in  1922.  For  April, 
May  and  June  of  this  year  the  total  pulp  and  paper 
exports  were  valued  at  $33,324,612,  as  compared  with  a 
total  of  $25,548,065  for  the  corresponding  three  months 
of  1922. 

For  the  three  months"  periods  the  figures  were  as 
follows : 

PAPER 
Three    months  Three    months 

1922  1923 

cwts.         Value.  cwts.         Value. 

Newsprnit 4,474,288   $15,869,712      5,404,626   $20,321,885 

Book  paper 1,811  12,668  13.438  89,911 

Other  paper 1,346,876         1,904,626 

$17,229,256  $22,315,422 
PULP 

Sulphate 676,913   $2,076,515  671,279  $2,205,797 

Sulphite,    bleached    .  .         651,180      2,562,802  796,986  3,486,552 

Sulphite,     unbleached        821,899     2,134,053  1,100,865  2,998,681 

Mechanical 1,205,197     1,545,439  1,445,753  2,318,160 

3,355,189   $5,318,809      4.014.883   $11,009,190 

Canadian  exports  of  pulpwood  in  these  three  months 
amount  to  385,511  cords,  valued  at  $3,524,447,  com- 
pared with  200,675  cords  valued  at  $2,031,786  in  the 
corresponding  three  months  of  1922. 


Estimated  Swedish  pulp  shipments  to  all  countries 
for  1923  total  533,200  long  tons,  as  against  651,000 
tons  in  1922.  Of  the  latter  amount,  205,500  tons  were 
sent  to  the  United  States  and  1923  shipments  to  the 
United  States  to  June  8  were  103,800  tons. 


When  a  man  reaps  the  whirlwind,  he  is  ahvaya  aston- 
ished at  the  crop. 


Light  obeyed  increaseth  light ;  light  resisted  bringeth 
niffht. 


Give  a  lie  a  day's  start,  and  truth  will  Ihave  to  ehwe 
it  round  the  world. 
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K-19  Manufacture  Of  Glazed  Paper  From  Unglazed 
Or  Slightly  Glazed  Paper.  Associated  I'mpit  .Mills.  Ltd. 
Vr.  pat.  .')4:).y(iO.  ('dating  composition  is  api)lied  to 
the  unglazed  pai)er,  which  is  heated  either  before, 
during,  or  after  ai)plication  of  the  coat  so  as  to  facili- 
tate penetration  of  the  adhesive  into  the  body  of  the 
])a|ier.  leaving  just  enough  at  the  s\irface  of  the  pa|)t*r 
to  iiold  the  coating  material.  The  other  side  is  then 
glazetl  ill  any  suitable  manner.  —  A.  I'.-C. 

K-20  Apparatus  For  The  Manufacture  Of  Parch- 
ment Paper.  .\.  Xakamura.  Jpn.  pat.  38,110,  Feb.  26, 
1921.  Sul|ihuric  acid  is  sprayed  from  vertical  parallel 
pipes  on  i)Oth  sides  of  the  paper,  which  is  then  washed 
with  water  and  passed  through  ;r  Be.  caustic  soda 
solution.  —  A.  I'.-C. 

K-20  Parchmentizing  And  Impregnating  Paper 
With  Phenol  Condensation  Products.  II.  C  P.  Weber 
assignor  to  Metropolitan-VieUers  p]lectrical  Co.  Eng. 
l)at.  169,4.51,  Sept.  22.  1921.  The  paper  is  parch- 
mentized  by  treating  with  caustic  soda,  sodium  zinc- 
ate,  and  other  suitable  substance,  and  is  then  impreg- 
nated successively  or  simultaneou.sly,  and  before  or 
after  removal  of  the  parchmentizing  agent,  with  a 
])henol  and  formaldehyde  and  subjected  to  heat  and 
jn-essure.  whereby  a  condensation  product  intimately 
incorporated  with  the  fibers  is  obtained.  Alter- 
natively, the  fibrous  material  is  parchmentized  and 
imjiregnated  at  the  same  time  with  a  mixture  con- 
taining the  parchmentizing  substance,  phenol,  and 
formaldehyde"  For  example,  the  paper  is  continuously 
passed  through  a  parchmentizing  bath  containing  20^^ 
caustic  soda  (10  to  15';^  sodium  chloride  is  added  to 
prevent  excessive  shrinkage),  then  in  succession 
through  a  bath  containing  phenol  and  a  chamber  con- 
taining formaldhyde  vapor  and  between  hot  roUers 
under  pressure.  It  is  afterwards  waslied  and  dried. 
—  A.  P.-C. 

K-20  Parchmentized  Or  Vulcanized  Paper.  B.  Her- 
stein.  V.  S.  pal.  1.429.427.  Sept.  19,  1922.  Sheets  are 
formed  of  layers  of  paper  the  cellulose  of  which  is 
nitrated  to  contain  not  in  excess  of  4.57c  nitrogen, 
cemented  together  by  superficial  gelatinization  in- 
duced by  treating  the  weekly  nitrated  pai^er  with  an 
alkali,  e.g..  caustic  soda.  —  A.  P.-C. 

K-21  Manufacture  of  Roofing  Felt.  II.  Wade  and 
Barrett  Co.  Eng.  pat.  UitJ.Sf^b.  July.  7.  1921.  Addition 
to  165.240.  The  process  described  in  the  chief  patent 
is  modified,  whereby  the  .sheets  consisting  of  mixed 
watery  iiulp  and  comminuted  bituminous  water-jiroof- 
ing  materials  are  subjected,  at  a  temperature  exceeding 
the  softening  point  of  the  bituminous  material,  to  a 
pressure  sufficient  to  rnliu'c  their  volume  by  one-half. 
—A.  P.-C. 

K-21.  Saturating  Sheets  with  Bituminous  Material. 
!,.  Kirschbrauii.  l".  S.  pat.  1.417..S41.  May  :<().  1922.  A 
hot  bituminous  composition  is  applied  in  liquid  form 
to  one  face  of  a  hot  dry  sheet  as  it  is  being  wound  in 
a  roll.         A.  P.-C. 

K-21  Waterproofed  Fiber  Board.  L.  Kirschbraun. 
r.  S.  Pat.  1.417.s::i6.  Alay  30,  1922.  Several  plies  of 
fiber  board  are  saturated  with  a  waterproofing  com- 
po.sition  and  united  to  one  another  with  Portland  or 
magnesite  cement  or  other  adhesive  material.  A 
granular  facing  material  such  as  gravel  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  ex]K)sed  surface  of  the  biiilt-u])  sheet  to 
adapt  it  for  use  as  i-oofing. — A.  P.-C. 

K-22.  Colored  Tissue  Paper.  F.  M.  Shider  a.ssigruu  to 
A.  K.  DuIhv.  r.  S,  pat.  1.428.064.  Sept.  5.  1922.  Tissue 


paper  is  coated  on  opposite  sides  with  sizing  of  dif- 
ferent colors  which  is  heated  to  cH'ect  iiiimcuiate  set- 
ting. —  A.  P.-C. 

K-23  Method  of  Making  Emulsions.  L.  Kirchbraun. 
U.  S.  pat.  1,417,835,  May  30,  1922.  A  bulk  supply  of 
smulsion  is  formed  by  making  a  mixture  of  water  and 
colloidal  clay,  adding  a  waterproof  adhesive  binder, 
and  thoroughly  mixing  into  an  emulsion  in  which  the 
binder  forms  the  internal  phase  and  the  water  and 
emulsifying  agent  the  external  phase.  Further  quan- 
tities of  water  and  colloidal  clay  and  of  binder  are 
separately  fed  into  the  bulk  supply,  the  latter  being 
agitated   while  forming  the  emulsion.  —  A.   P.-C. 

K-23.  Process  of  Making  Waterproof  Composition. 
L.  Kirschbraun.  l'.  S.  pat.  1.41r..s:i/.  May  M,  1922. 
Bituminous  material  in  the  form  of  discrete  particles 
is  suspended  in  an  aqueous  mixture  which  also  eon- 
tains  an  oxidizing  agent  such  as  driers  or  sulphur  to 
prepare  a  composition  adapted  for  waterproohng  fiber 
board.  —  A.  P.-C. 

K-23.  Colored  Bituminous  Composition  and  Process 
for  Making  Same.  iv.  Kirschbraun.  V.  S.  pat  1,417,838 
May  30,  1922.  A  yellowish  brown  pitchy  material  of 
conchoidal  fracture  when  cold,  adapted  for  making 
roofing,  is  obtained  bv  steam  distillation  of  wax  tail- 
ings. —  A.  P.-C. 

K-23  Waterproof  Sheet  Material.  L.  Kirchbraun. 
U.  S.  pat.  1,417.839.  May  30.  1922.  A  colored  emulsi- 
fied matrix  is  formed  from  materials  such  as  clay  and 
pitch  from  |ietroleum  wax  tailings  mixed  with  dyes 
and  fibrous  materials  of  a  different  color  from  the 
matrix  materials  and  mottled  sheets  are  formed  from 
the  mixture.  —  A.  P.-C. 

K-23  Method  of  Waterproofing  Paper.  F.  Moeller. 
Eng.  pat.  184.462.  An-x.  1.  1922.  The  material  is  water- 
proofed by  treatment  with  thionyl  chloride  or  sulphur 
chloride  or  dichloride  in  the  atomized  state.  The  liquid 
maj'  be  sprayed  in  a  chamber  liy  a  sjirayer  and  thence 
carried  by  a  pipe  to  the  treating  chamber  through 
which  the  paper  is  passed.  The  circulating  system  con- 
tains a  drying  apparatus  for  separating  sulphurous 
and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  a  blower.  The  paper  may 
be  alternatively  passed  over  a  porous  block  saturated 
with  the  reagents ;  or  the  latter  may  be  applied  hy 
porous  rollers  dipping  into  the  liquid  or  by  rollers 
sprinkled   with    it. — A.   P.-C. 

K-23.  Metallized  Paper  for  Making  Electric  Cables. 
M.  Hochstader.  Eng.  pat.  186,363.  Mar.  29.  1921.  Same 
as  Fr.  pat.  533,710.  See  "Pulp  and  Paper""  20.  658 
(Aug.  3,  1922)  ;  Paper  Trade  .1.  75.  No.  7.  57  (Aug.  17. 
1922.)  —  A.  P.-C. 

K-23,  L-4.  Composition  for  Coating  and  Impregn- 
ating Fiber.  K.  T.  Oakes.  V.  S.  pat  1.411.371.  Ajir.  4. 
1922.  The  composition  is  ]>repared  by  lieating  tung 
oil  to  gelatinize  it.  subdividing  the  jiroduct  and  add- 
ing solvent  najihtha  or  other  liquid  which  will  cause 
the  finely  divided  particles  to  .swell  in  susjjension.  The 
product  is  suitable  for  waterproofing  pajier  recep- 
tacles. —   A.  P.-C. 

K-23  Waterproofing  Composition.  (J.  A.  Richter.  W. 
B.  Van  Ar.sdel  and  I).  II.  White.  V.  S.  pat.  1.396.527. 
Nov.  8.  1921.  A  composition  adapted  for  waterproof- 
ing fiber  tubes  is  formed  by  heating  together  25  to  60 
parts  of  gilsonite,  25  to  70  parts  of  paraffin  and  5  to  10 
parts  of  petroleum  oil.  The  mixture  melts  at  50  to 
60  deg.  ( '.  —  A.  P.-C. 

K-23.  Waterproofing  Paper,  W.  Iloskins.  r.  S.  pat. 
1.430,99S.  Oct.  3.  1922.  Insoluble  soajj,  e.g..  calcium  or 
zinc  stearate  or    resinate,  is  sprinkled  or  dusted  on  the 
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surface  of  papi'i'  and  all  exi-t-pt  the  iullnMiiiy,  paiticlrs 
are  tht>n  removed.  —  A.  P.-C. 

K-23.  Asbestos  Paper.  .1.  l''tix  and  'I'ihiht  Bros.,  As 
iK-stos  Co..  litd.  Km-,  pal.  KKI.T!)!).  .Iiiiif  17,  1920.  Tldii 
asliestos  paper  suital)le  for  instdatinj::  or  tape  for  elce- 
trie  purposes  is  reinforced  witii  .Japanese  tissue  i)aper 
secured  tliereto  liy  slarcli,  j;inii,  varnish,  sliclhic,  size, 
or  the  liU.'.  ~  A.'P.-C. 

K-23.  Waterproofing  Paper.  L.  Kirschbraun.  I'.  S. 
pal.  1.4111. 7!I1.  Dee.  27,  1921.  A  paper  stoei<  wliich  can 
lie  felted  on  a  paper  niaeliiiic  is  formed  of  fihrous  pulji 
and  a  waterproofing,'  emulsion  which  nuiy  contain  as 
phalt  or  eoal-tar  pitch,  (day  and  water.  —  A.  I'.-C. 

K-23.  Waterproofing-  Composition  for  use  on  Fibrosis 
Material.  A.  0.  Tate.  \<.  S.  pat.  l,-t(l(l,r)79.  Dec.  20.  1921, 
A  walerprooling  eomi)osition  adapted  for  use  on  pajier 
is  formed  of  an  aluminum  soap,  albumin,  zinc  oxide, 
and  cariuin  tetrachloride  of  tiasolinc.  —  A.  P.-C. 

K-23  Waterproofing  Composition  for  Paper.  .!.  1{. 
Ilyer.  I".  S.  jiat.  1.40.').220.  dan.  ^].  li)22.  The  mixture 
contains  paraftin.  rosin  ami  mapucsium  sulphate.  — 
A.  P.-C. 

K-23  Insect-Proof  and  Waterproof  Paper.  T.  Oishi 
and  Ohhakyo  Seishi  Kaliushiki  Kaislia.  -Ipu.  pat.  38,- 
494,  Apr.  23.  1921.  A  mixture  of  pasty  Hydrosme  re- 
vieri  (0.4  to  0.7  per  cent  aqueous  solution).  0.2Xa.,C03 
NaHC03.2H20  and  6  parts  of  euprie  ammonium  ar- 
ginate  solution  (5  per  cent)  is  painted  on  strong  paper 
and  dried.  —  A.  P.-C. 

K-23  Safety  Paper  For  Financial  Uses.  Georges 
Pournier.  Fr.  pat.  548,230.  lu  the  last  stages  of  the 
preparation  of  the  stock,  microscopic  particles  are  in- 
corporated with  the  stock,  which  will  characterize  any 
given  run  of  paper  by  their  nature,  number  and  color. 
They  must  not  react  with  the  stock  nor  with  any  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  paper,  must  be  stable  and  must 
not  alter  the  sui-face  of  the  paper  in  such  a  way  as  to 
interfere  with  proper  printing.  The  inventor  mentions 
vegetable  spores,  dead  bactei-ia,  and  mineral  powders 
having  definite  crystal  structures,  either  colored  or 
uncolored.  as  being  particularly  suitable.  —  A.  P.-C. 

K-23  The  Peculiarities  Of  Photographic  Paper. 
Alfred  B.  Hitchins.  Paper  Mill  47,  No.  15.  218,220 
(Apr.  14,  1923)  ;  Paper  32,  No.  1,  5-6,  21  (Apr.  25, 
1923).  Brief  outline  of  the  requirements  of  raw  photo- 
graphic stock,  and  of  the  results  obtained  by  a  large 
U.  S.  papermaking  firm  (not  named)  in  supplying  the 
need  caused  by  interruption  of  French  and  German 
importations  during  the  war.  —  A.  P.-C. 

K-23  Uniting  Waxed  (Paraffin)  Paper  And  Foil 
E.  A.  Bradshaw.  Can.  pat.  227,922,  Jan.  1.  1923.  The 
wax  paper  and  foil  are  taken  from  separate  rolls  and 
brought  together  over  a  guide  roll  into  contact  with 
a  heated  surface  (the  foil  preferably  engaging  the 
heated  surface).  The  heat  melts  the  adjacent  sur- 
face of  the  paraffin  paper  which  is  then  immediately 
brought  into  contact  with  a  cooling  surface  so  as  to 
harden  the  melted  wax  into  the  surface  of  the  foil. 
—  A.  P.-C. 

K-23  Waterproofing  Pulp.  Fritz  Moeller.  Ger.  pat. 
370,198.  Zellstoff  u.  Papier.  3,  55  (Mar.  1923).  The 
dry  fibrous  material  is  exposed  to  the  vapors  of  thionyl- 
ehloride  or  sulphur  chloride,  with  the  addition  of  heat 
if  necessary.  —  J.  L.  P. 

K-23.  Oiled  Paper.  S.  Sparks.  U.  S.  pat.  1,444,217, 
Feb.  6,  1923.  Oil  is  applied  to  portions  only  of  a  strip 
of  paper  and  the  paper  is  then  passed  over  rollers  and 


wood  to  pciiiiit  ililVusion  and  ]icnct  ration   of  the  (ill. — 
A.  P.-C. 

K-23.  Rendering  Paper  Transparent.  ().  Poei)pel.  1'. 
S.  pat.  l,444,l)S:^.  Kcl).  (1.  ]'.)-S.i.  I'aper  for  window  en- 
velopes is  coated  with  a  lacquer  at  C(;rtain  ])ortions  an<l 
then  passed  throutrh  a  lieateil  idiambei-  where  the  heat 
ing  and  motion  of  the  paper  cause  ini|)rcgnation  with 
the  lacquer  and  render  the  paper  transparent.  —  A. 
P.O. 

K-23.  Moisture -Proof  Creped  Paper.  A.  K.  Currier. 
D.  S.  p.il.  1.:{90,27(i.  Sept.  i:j,  1921.  Pajier  is  bnuight 
into  contact  with  a  wax  block  .just  before  liein;/  acted 
on  by  a  erejiin;;-  roll.  —  A.  P.-C. 

K-23.  Manufacture  of  Filter  Paper.  I'\  K.  Thonuis 
and  J.  Hakcr  Sons  and  Perkins,  Ltil.  Eng.  pat.  189,562. 
Sept.  6,  1921.  Filter  jiaper,  capable  of  retaining  very 
fine  coarsely-dispersed  precipitates  and  colloidal  mat- 
ters, is  prepared  in  the  usual  manner  from  pulj)  incor- 
porated with  5  to  30  per  cent,  (calculated  on  the  weight 
of  air-dry  i)ulp)  or  finely  ground  decolorizing  carbon. 
—  A.  P.-C. 

K-23.  Vulcanizing  Rubber  Latex  Paper.  K.  Kave. 
Eng.  pat.  191,446.  Oct.  8,  1921.  Addition  to  167,935."  A 
small  quantity  of  a  sulphide  of  an  alkali  or  alkaline- 
earth  metal  is  added  to  the  rubber  latex,  e.g.,  12  oz. 
of  sodium  .sulphide  to  one  gallon  of  latex  containing 
30  per  cent,  of  rubber.  The  treated  latex  is  then  diluted 
and  added  to  the  beaten  pulp  in  the  manner  previously 
described.  A  suitable  quantity  of  acid  or  hydrolyzable 
salt  is  then  added  to  precipitate  the  rubber  on  the  fiber 
and  to  decompo.se  the  dissolved  sulphide.  The  colloidal 
sulphur  thus  produced  effects  the  vulcanization  of  the 
rubber  during  the  subsequent  drying  operation.  Sub- 
stances capable  of  accelerating  vulcanization  may  he 
introduced  into  the  beaten  pulp  either  before  or  after 
the  additi(ui  of  the  latex.  —  A.  P.-C. 


The  Action  of  the  Beater 

By  Dr.  SIGURD  SMITH,  of  United  Paper  iMills, 
Denmark 
(Translated    into    English   by    Major   RENOLD 
MARX,  M.C.,  B.Sc. 
Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion of  the  Papermakers'  Association  of  G.reat  Britain 
and  Ireland,  1923. 

A  brand  new  book  on   one  of  the   oldest  and  least 
imderstood  phases  of  the  whole  art  of  paper-making. 
A  careful,  critical  analysis  of  the  factors  affecting 
the  action  of  the  beater. 

A  help  to  the  humblest  beaterman  ;   an   inspiration 
to  the  wisest  technical  man. 

This  book  is  just  received  and  a  review  is  in  prepara- 
tion. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  is  assisting  the  Brit- 
ish Technical  Section  in  the  distribution  of  this  valu- 
able contribution  to  paper  making  literature.  The 
price  is  $3.60,  in  advance,  per  copy,  postpaid.  Use 
the  coupon. 
Book  Department 


"Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine", 
Gardenvale,  Que. 
Please  send  postpaid.  ..  .copies  of  "The  Action  of 
the   Beater",  by  Dr.   Sigurd   Smith,    for   which   I   en- 
close •$ 

Signed  

Addi-ess 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES^!ffl 


The  properties  aiul  assets  of  the  American  Straw- 
hoard  Company,  which  had  heen  declared  bankrupt  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  in  Chicagro.  was  sold 
last  Thursday  to  a  committee  rejiresenting  various  in- 
dividuals and  corjiorations  for  $1,588,300.  The  com- 
Iianv  ojierated  mills  in  Circleville.  Ohio;  Wilmington 
and  Quiney.  111. :  Noblesville.  Ind..  and  Winchester, 
Va.  The  estimated  value  of  the  properties  was  $3,- 
500,000. 

Tentative  i>lans  for  the  construction  of  a  pulp  mill 
costing  about  $500,000  to  add  to  the  present  establish- 
ment in  Memphis  are  being  considered  by  the  Indiana 
Board  and  Filler  Company  of  Yincennes.  Ind.  John  S. 
Waters,  treasurer  of  the  company,  was  a  visitor  in 
Memphis  last  week  for  a  survey  of  the  Memphis  plant 
and  for  conference  with  officials.  The  plant  being 
operated  at  present  by  the  Vincennes  firm  was  recently 
purchased  from  the  Tennessee  Fiber  Company.  It  is 
now  manufacturing  egg-case  fillers.  Enlargement  of 
the  Memphis  ])lant  to  include  a  pulp  mill  that  will 
manufacture  straw  and  chip  boai-d  has  been  decided 
upon. 

The  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the 
National  Wall  Paper  Wholesalers'  Association  held 
meetings  last  week  at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York. 
Lines  of  wall  paper  for  the  1924  season  were  shown 
in  connection  with  the  meetings.  The  feature  of  the 
new  lines  shown  by  the  thirty-seven  manufacturers 
represented  was  the  great  amount  of  attention  given 
to  figured  papers  in  tapestry,  damask,  engravure  and 
staple  combination  effects.  The  main  sentiment  of  the 
gathering,  which  took  on  the  air  of  a  convention,  was 
that  the  stipple  or  monotone  paint  or  paper  vogue  is 
on  the  decline.  The  better  class  homes,  it  is  asserted, 
are  now  choosing  the  figured  papers,  which  for  some 
time  have  been  in  the  discard.  The  showings  of  the 
new  lines  were  held  earlier  this  year  than  usual,  and 
jobbers  are  understood  to  have  agreed  to  place  orders 
for  25  per  cent,  of  their  requirements  by  August  15. 
Wholesale  prices  are  said  to  show  a  small  advance 
over  last  year. 

Shipments  of  newsprint  from  Finland  have  been 
held  up  at  Balfinuu-e  by  tlie  collector  of  customs  there 
pending  an  investigation  of  charges  alleging  dump- 
ing. A  general  investigation  has  been  ordered  by  the 
customs  service  into  alleged  dum])ing  of  Finnish  news- 
print on  the  American  market. 

Close  to  100  stationery  firemen  in  the  paper  mills 
of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  went  on  strike  last  week  to  enforce 
demanrls  for  a  wage  increase.  The  men  walked  out  at 
the  fifteen  local  divisions  of  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Company  and  independent  mills  in  Mittineague 
and  Woronoco.  The  mills  of  the  Chemical  Paper  Com- 
pany and  the  Crocker-McElwain  Company  are  not  af- 
fected as  they  are  paying  the  scale  demanded.  Other 
independent  mills,  including  the  American  Tissue  Mills. 
VaUey  Paper  Company.  Hampshire  Paper  Company 
and  Carew  Paper  Company  are  not  affected  just  now. 
as  negotiations  relating  to  the  wage  scale  ilemanilr-d 
are  being  conducted. 

The  agents  of  the  Hammermill  Paper  Company  will 


hold  their  annual  banquet  and  field  day  August  23 
and  24  at  the  Kahkwa  club,  Erie,  Pa. 

A  merger  affecting  the  Union  Paper  Products  Oim- 
pany  and  the  New  Orleans  Corrugated  Fibre  l^ox 
Company,  Inc.,  both  of  New  Orleans,  has  just  been 
completed.  As  a  result  of  the  combine  a  new  concern, 
to  he  styled  the  New  Orleans  Corrugated  Box  Com- 
pany, and  capitalized  at  $500,000,  will  operate  at  the 
plant  of  the  Union  Comjjany  manufacturing  boxes  and 
boxboard.  The  old  plant  of  the  Coi-rugated  Fibre  Box 
Company  is  to  close  and  the  buildings  will  ])e  of- 
fered for  sale.  The  officers  of  the  new  company  are  : 
Sam  Ohnstein,  president  and  manager;  Harold  Levy, 
vice-president;  Jack  Levy,  secretary:  Alexander  Lisse, 
treasurer. 

The  United  States  Tariff"  Commission  has  ordered  a 
re-hearing,  beginning  August  13,  of  the  casein  tariff 
question.  Coated  paper  manufacturers  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo Yalley  and  many  from  other  localities  will 
visit  Washington  to  present  facts  and  figui'cs.  The 
Commission  desires  to  give  all  interested  parties  a 
chance  to  be  heard  on  the  question. 

Harry  Clair,  Samuel  Clair  and  Minnie  Clair,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, are  rapidly  developing  the  business  of  the 
Progressive  Paper  Company,  recently  organized.  The 
concern  specializes  in  pattern,  gum  tape,  corrugated 
products  and  many  lines  of  coarse  papers.  Harry  Clair, 
the  president,  was  associated  for  some  years  with  the 
Saxe  Paper  Compan.v. 

The  annual  engineering  conference  of  the  General 
Electric  Company's  pa])er  mill  specialists  was  held  at 
the  G.  E.  works  in  Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  July  10  and  11. 
The  showing  of  a  complete  miniature  electric  .steam 
boiler  modelled  after  the  full  sized  units  of  the  G.  E. 
Company  featured  the  meeting.  There  was  also  an 
exhibit  of  a  complete  section  of  the  new  G.  E.  sectional 
Ijaper  machine  drive. 

Alleging  that  the  rate  of  33.5  cents  per  100  pouiuls 
on  new.sprint  paper  from  Thorold,  Canada,  to  New 
York  City  is  unjust,  the  Tribune  Company  of  Chicago, 
the  News  Syndicate  Company  of  New  York,  and  the 
Ontario  Paper  Company,  of  Thorold.  Can.,  have  filed  a 
formal  complaint  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission against  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  the  Erie,  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  railroad  companies,  asking  for  $15.- 
000  reparation  on  these  alleged  overcharges. 

According  to  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  there  are  already  indica- 
tions of  resumption  of  activities  in  the  paper  industry 
earlier  than  usual  in  the  fall.  The  bulletin  says:  "The 
only  disturbing  factor  would  be  an  ett'oi-t  hy  labor  to 
secure  advances  as  soon  as  the  mills  are  busy  with  sur- 
plus orders.  Paper  labor  is  already  l)ai-k  to  the  j)eak 
of  1920.  while  paper  prices  have  nevci'  returned  to  the 
levels  of  that  year.  There  is  every  reason  to  anticipate 
a  high  volume  of  business  extending  well  into  1924. 
The  fine  paper  mills  are  even  in  the  summer  dullness 
operating  with  85  per  cent,  of  orders.  Book  and  wrap- 
ping mills  in  many  localities  are  running  at  capacitj'. 
The  book  paper  demand  is  im-reasing. "' 
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Montreal,  June  24.  -This  is  the  slaek  seitson  for  the 
loeal  paper  trade,  anil  it  is  not  surprising'  to  learn  that 
husiness  is  on  tlii>  slow  side.  Wliih'  there  is  no  aetual 
depression,  llic  orders  arr  not  coming,'  in  at  a  very  satis- 
faetory  rate,  and  tliese  have  In  \h>  pretty  diliRently 
drummed  up.  The  priiitiufr  section  is  ipiiet,  and  a  valu- 
able source  of  business  is  thus  curtailed. 

Those  who  are  inclined  to  take  a  i)essiinistic  view  of 
general  conymereial  coiulitions  will  find  no  support  for 
their  opinions  in  the  trade  returns  for  June.  These 
were  the  best  for  any  June  since  19"2(),  and  show  a  fav- 
orable balance  of  $!i,ns.()0().  With  one  exception,  the 
main  {i-roups  of  exi)orts  iiulicated  inereases,  as  compared 
with  June  last  year,  some  of  the  gains  being  very  sub- 
stantial. Forest  products  continue  to  advance,  exports 
totalling  $25,146,150  as  compared  with  $20,022,455  in 
June  of  last  year.  f[mi)orts  for  June  of  this  year  were 
also  higher,  the  chief  increases  being  in  agricultural 
products,  iron  and  steel  and  non-metals. 

From  the  domestic  and  export  points,  the  pulp  and 

paper  industry  is  in  a  healthy  condition.    The  fact  that 

the  Brompton  Pul|)  and  Paper  Company  has  been  able 

to  clear  up  the  arrears  on  the  preferred  stock  is  evidence 

of  a  gradual  recovery. 

The  most  serious  question  affecting  the  industry  as 
a  whole  is  the  destruction  by  fire  of  our  raw  supplies. 
This  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed,  and 
calls  for  more  drastic  measures  to  ]irevent  these  period- 
ical outbreaks.  The  Companies  are  spending  large  sums 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  manufacturing, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  losing  actually  enormous  sums 
owing  to  fires  which  are  mostly  preventable.  Those  who 
violate  the  laws  and  thus  cause  this  waste  should,  on 
conviction,  be  sent  to  prison  without  the  option  of  a 
fine. 

With  regard  to  newsprint,  the  demand  is  keeping  u\) 
very  well,  and  is  in  advance  of  this  time  last  year. 
The  statistics  of  the  average  number  of  pages  issued 
by  the  daily  papers  of  the  U.  S.  are  significant. 
Usnally  dnring  the  summer  the  number  of  pages  decline, 
but  this  year  the  number  during  the  months  of  March, 
April,  May  and  June  have  i-emained  at  an  average  of 
28,  against  25yo  during  the  corresponding  period  last 
year. 

In  the  pulp  section,  there  is  no  change  of  any  note, 
(fronndwood  remains  in  good  request,  at  firm  values, 
and  with  comparatively  little  offering.  Sulphite  is 
steady,  while  bleached  is  on  the  old  basis,  fair  orders 
and  good  prices. 

According  to  the  report  of  a  lumberman  wlio  ha.s  just 
leturned  from  an  extended  visit  to  the  Abitibi  dis- 
trict, the  amount  of  pulpwood  cut  there  has  been  con- 
.•■iderably  reduced  as  compared  with  the  previous  sea- 
son. The  mills  preferred  to  put  the  lumber  into  lath, 
for  which  there  has  been  a  very  heavy  demand. 

Ontario  Market  News 

The  paper  trade  in  Ontario  is  still  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  summer  holidays  and  business  generally 
is  quiet.    Production  is  keeping  up  fairly  well.    For  in- 


stance mills  running' on  S.  ('.  hook  report  a  j^ooil  dciiiand 
for  Ihal  line,  although  the  call  for  honds,  writings  and 
ledgers  is  very  light.  Although  tiiere  is  not  the  output 
of  any  line  of  paper  just  now  tiial  there  was  a  few 
months  ago  manufacturers  say  that  the  outlook  foi- 
increased  demand  in  tiie  fall  is  good.  Hoard  mills  are 
operating  lightly  although  the  recent  dioij  in  price  has 
somewliat  stimulated  the  ilenumd  and  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  buying.  Wholesalers  report  a  rather  brisk 
demand  for  the  cheai)cr  grades  of  mill  blanks  and 
boartis  of  this  cla.ss  are  selling  well,  due  probably  to 
the  extra  work  entailed  by  the  ajjproach  of  the  National 
Kxhihitiori.  That  big  (^anadian  institution  is  respon- 
sible for  a  lot  of  printing  and  the  consumption  of  vast 
quantities  of  paper  aiul  both  printers  and  pa|)er  dis- 
tributers are  beginning  to  reap  the  benefits.  Oufsid" 
of  this  line  of  work,  however,  the  [)rinting  trade  is 
(juiet,  some  of  the  firms  closing  down  all  day  Saturdays 
during  the  summer  months.  This  api)lies  to  centres 
like  Toronto  ami  Hamilton  and  travellers  report  that 
paper  buyers  in  the  province  generally  are  not  taking 
in  any  stocks.  The  experience  of  most  of  the  salesmen 
for  the  city  houses  is  that  the  average  small  printer  in 
the  province  now  does  not  buy  his  paper  until  he  has 
his  job  locked  up  on  the  stones.  This  hand  to  mouth 
buying  has  extended  to  some  extent  to  the  wholesale 
jobbing  houses  very  few  of  which  are  la.ving  in  any 
paper  stocks  of  size.  Competition  is  rife  among.st  the 
wholesalers  in  most  paper  lines  and  the  print-er,  pap°i' 
converter  and  other  users  are  getting  the  benefit.  The 
envelope  manufacturing  trade  is  fairly  good  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  blotting  i^ 
being  sold.  Little  of  the  higher  grades  of  blotting  is 
being  called  for  whicli  indicates  tlie  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  consumer  to  keep  down  his  printing  and  paper 
bills.  The  paper  box  industry  is  going  along  nicely 
and  shows  a  sound  tendency  despite  the  fact  that  at  the 
moment  business  is  rather  quiet.  One  leading  Toronto 
paper  box  maker  declared  that  the  industry  was  on  a 
decidedly  healthy  basis  and  that  business  now  was  bet- 
ter than  it  was  a  year  ago,  with  a  decidedly  bright 
outlook  for  the  future.  lie  looked  for  a  greatly  stimul- 
ated demand  for  all  paper  lines  in  the  fall. 

RAG  AJ^D  PAPER  STOCKS.  —The  market  for  waste 
paper  shows  a  firmer  tone,  collectors  reporting  that 
throughout  the  recent  .slump  the  prices  of  the  better 
grades  have  held  uj)  very  well.  In  the  rag  market  the 
demand  for  thirds  and  blues  is  good,  while  the  various 
grades  of  new  cotton  cuttings  are  keeping  up  fairly- 
well  considering  the  time  of  the  year,  and  prices  are 
fair.  The  rope  market  is  reported  as  rather  quiet.  The 
following  prices  prevail :  paper  stock.  No.  1  hard  white 
shavings,  $3.90 :  No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  $3.30 :  heavj- 
books  and  magazines,  $1.60:  ledgers  and  writings,  $2.00: 
No.  1  kraft,  $2.25:  newspapers,  $1.00:  No.  1  mixed 
papers,  repacked,  85c :  No.  1  miscellaneous,  75c :  No.  2 
miscellaneous,  571^0 :  Rags,  thirds  and  blues,  repacked, 
2y2C:  No.  1  white  "shirt  cuttings,  1214c  to  12y2C :  fancy 
shirt  cuttings,  5%e  to  5I/2C :  canton  flannel,  bleached, 
1014c  to  lie:  white  lawns,  9c  to  914c:  blue  overall  cut- 
ting's, 7c  to  714c:  No.  1  manila  rope,  5i/jc  to  Si/^c : 
mixed  strings,  114c. 

PULP.  — There  is  no  material  change  in   the  pulp 
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situatiuii.  As  far  as  ran  lie  Icaniecl  stoi-ks  in  the  bauds 
of  pulp  manufacturers  are  just  about  normal  and  none 
of  tbe  paper  manufacturers  are  carrying  excess  stocks. 
There  is  comparatively  little  activity  in  the  market  on 
the  part  of  either  buyer  or  seller.  Prices  are  holding 
fairlv  firm,  proundwood  still  being  quoted  at  $38.00. 
Bleached  sulphite  is  selling  :(t  fnim  .$80.00  to  $90.00: 
unbleached  at  from  $65.00  to  $70.00  and  news  grade  at 
from  $60.00  to  $75.00. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York.  July  21.  — (Special  Correspondence)  — 
The  markets  in  New  York  have  been  featured  this  week 
by  developments  in  raw  material.  Nearly  all  kinds  of 
raw  stock  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  have 
taken  on  a  firmer  price  tone  and  in  quite  a  few  eases 
advances  of  no  mean  dimensions  have  occurred.  In  a 
majority  of  instances  the  rise  in  prices  has  been  due  to 
better  demand  from  mills  though  in  certain  ca.ses  pricps 
of  raw  material  have  advanced  simply  because  of  a 
shortage  of  goods.  However,  the  fact  that  papermakers 
have  been  more  actively  in  the  market  for  raw  stock 
would  indicate  that  they  are  laying  plans  for  broader 
manufacturing  operations  in  the  near  future,  and  that 
they  expect  a  good  demand  for  paper  to  arise  shortly. 

Generally  speaking,  business  in  paper  of  most  kinds 
has  been  quiet.  Of  course  newsprint  and  book  papers 
are  moving  in  abnormally  large  amounts :  there  has  been 
little  or  no  recession  in  demand  for  tliese-  grades,  but 
buyers  have  continued  to  limit  their  orders  for  other 
descriptions  of  paper,  and  jobbers  have  experienced  a 
rather  nai-row  trade,  with  the  result  but  a  limited  num- 
ber of  orders  has  been  placed  with  mills  for  fresh  sup- 
plies of  paper. 

Newsprint  is  mdving  in  a  steady  way  in  heavy 
tonnage.  Possibly  consumption  has  decreased  slightly 
during  the  past  fortnight.  July  and  August  invai-iably 
find  publishers,  particularly  of  afternoon  papers,  cut- 
ting down  the  size  of  their  issues,  owing  to  a  decrease 
in  display  advertising,  but  the  morning  dailies  are  still 
putting  out  large  issues,  while  Sunday  issues  are  just  as 
large  as  they  have  been  at  any  time  this  year.  Print 
paper  mills  are  bu.sily  engaged.  Most  of  them  are 
operating  at  full  capacity  and  are  shipping  out  their 
product  about  as  quickly  as  it  leaves  the  machines ; 
moreover,  a  good  many  of  them  have  their  output  for 
.some  time  ahead  sold  on  contract  so  that  they  have 
uf)thing  to  bother  about  as  regards  operations  for  quite 
a  while  to  come.  Prices  of  newsprint  are  fii-m  to  an  ex- 
treme. Spot  .shijjments  are  fetching  premiums,  and  there 
is  but  limited  tonnage  offered  by  manufacturers. 

Book  papers  are  steadily  increasing  in  activity.  There 
have  been  eases  where  some  individual  book  mill  has 
been  in  want  of  business  and  has  cut  prices  with  a  view 
of  corralling  a  lot  of  orders,  and  this  has  made  for 
some  irregularity  in  quotations,  but  prices  in  the  long 
run  display  considerable  steadiness,  and  most  manufact- 
urers are  so  well  fixed  with  orders  that  they  are  not 
obliged  to  change  their  prices  to  attract  buying. 

There  is  but  routine  business  in  wrapping  pavn-rs. 
As  previously  reported,  imported  supplies  of  kraft 
wrapping  are  serving  to  diminish  busine.ss  in  the  domes- 
tic product  for  the  reason  tliat  importers  are  selling 
foreign  paper  at  cheaper  |)rices  and  that  consumers  find 
Swedish  kraft  equally  as  good  in  quality,  if  not  l)etter. 
than  the  home-made  paper.     However,   converters  are 


absorbing  fair  amounts  of  domestic  kraft  wrapping, 
and  demand  from  such  sources  keeps  mills  moderately 
well  engaged. 

Fine  papers  are  enjoying  a  relatively  better  demand 
than  is  usually  the  case  in  mid-summer.  Reports  frfuii 
manufacturing  centres  generally  tell  of  manufacturers 
running  their  plants  at  a  good  rate  of  capacity,  and  it 
is  stated  that  but  little  of  their  current  ])roduction  is 
going  into  stock.  Writing  paper  mills  in  the  llolyoke 
district  are  having  some  difficult}-  with  labor.  After 
the  strike  of  machine  hands  was  averted  the  stationery 
firemen  walked  out  because  of  a  wage  disagreement, 
and  it  is  understood  that  most  of  the  fine  paper  plants 
in  that  locality  have  been  obliged  to  close  down  or  cur- 
tail their  operations  this  week. 

Box  boards  show  little  change.  The  movement  of 
boards  is  fair  but  there  is  nowhere  near  sufficient  busi- 
ness to  keep  all  the  mills  running  full.  A  four-day  per 
week  schedule  is  still  in  effect  at  mo.st  plants,  it  is 
reported.  Prices  ruled  steady  at  about  $57.50  per  ton 
f.o.b.  New  York  for  plain  chip  board,  with  some  mills 
(juoting  the  same  price  for  news  board  and  others  ask- 
ing $2.50  per  ton  higher  or  $60  for  news  board.  The 
active  season  for  boards  is  drawing  near,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  demand  will  soon  increase.  Furthermore,  it 
is  likely  prices  will  rise  since  waste  paper,  the  chief  raw 
material  for  the  board  mill,  is  displaying  a  strong  ad- 
vancing trend. 

GROUND  WOOD.—  Reports  almost  without  excep- 
tion tell  of  a  firmer  market  for  mechanical  pulp.  It 
seems  that  the  increased  firmness  is  due  as  much  to  con- 
ditions at  the  producing  as  at  the  consuming  end ;  in 
fact,  many  attribute  the  strengthening  of  quotations 
almost  entirely  to  low  water  at  grinding  plants  and  the 
consequent  reduction  in  production,  which  has  prompted 
grinders  to  hold  unsold  stocks  of  pulp  and  in  some  cases 
to  ask  slightly  higher  prices.  At  any  rate,  the  quota- 
tions named  are  invariably  above  the  levels  prevailing 
only  a  short  while  ago.  Domestic  producers  want  be- 
tween $36  and  $40  a  ton  f.o.b.  pulp  mills  for  prime 
spruce  ground  wood  for  prompt  shipment,  prices  of 
course  depending  on  the  haul  to  consuming  centres 
and  the  freight  involved,  while  quotations  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  are  reported  ranging  around  the 
$38  per  ton  mark.  Newsprint  mills  are  consuming 
ground  wood  in  large  tonnage  and  there  is  a  fairly  good 
call  from  other  consuming  sources,  and  it  is  asserted  on 
good  authority  that  grinding  operations  have  diminished 
in  numerous  localities  where  mill  streams  ai-e  falling. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.—  Chemical  pulps  display  a 
stiffening  price  trend.  No  actual  changes  of  import- 
ance have  developed  this  week  but  the  tone  of  values 
is  firmer  and  it  would  seem  as  if  at  least  slight  ad- 
vances were  in  order.  Importers  in  particular  are  quot- 
ing pulp  at  firm  prices.  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  prices  named  by  manufacturers  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  are  at  higher  levels  —  in  some 
(•a.ses  beyond  a  parity  with  market  levels  here  — 
while  another  reason  seemingly  is  that  there  are 
but  small  quantities  of  foreign  pulp  on  the  spot 
in  this  country  un.sold.  Sales  of  prime  unbleached 
Swedish  sulphite  have  been  recorded  at  $70  a  ton  ex 
dock  New  York,  and  Scandinavian  kraft  pulp  has  sold 
at  3.35  cents  per  pound  on  the  dock.  Foreign  bleached 
sulphite  is  quoted  at  around  4.75  cents  a  pound  ex  dock 
for  the  No.  1  grade,  with  secondary  quality  available 
at  arouiul  4.25  cents. 

Domestic  i)nl])s  are  lioldiug  their  own  in  price  and 
are  moving  in  fair  volume  though  chiefly  on  contract. 
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'riicii'  IN  ,1  t;.M„l  call  I'm-  kiMll,  ami  uiu'  uC  tlir  lar^'i'sl 
iiiaiiiirai'liii'i'rs  dl'  lliis  luiid  of  |iiil|>  on  lliis  Coiil  iiiriii  it 
ports  ivci'iviiig  4  cents  a  poinKl  dfliviTcd  i-onsiiiiiinj.' 
mills  for  all  of  his  No.  1  knift. 

liAOS.  ■  liuTcasinfi;  strciijrtli  in  low  ^^radi's  (d'  la^'s 
as  used  liy  felt  paper  mills  features  the  ijapermakini^ 
rag  market.  No.  I  roofing  stock  has  sold  this  week  at 
1.4;')  cents  a  poiuu]  f.o.t).  New  York,  and  No.  2  .stock  at 
I.IU)  cents  .New  York.  Certain  felt  mills  have  been 
actively  in  the  market  and  have  freely  paid  these  fi;,' 
iires,  and  the  situation  has  tijilitened  to  the  point  where 
dealers  are  very  cautious  ahout  hooking  orders  for  roof- 
ing rags  owing  to  the  scarcity  (d"  .such  material  in 
packing  circles.  Foreign  roofing  stock  also  has  sold 
freely.  Importers  i-eport  mills  paying  1.50  cents  a 
pound  e.\  dock  .New  York  for  dark  colored  cottons  on 
the  spot,  and  l.dO  cents  for  linsey  garments.  Theie 
has  been  some  demand  for  rags  for  forward  shipment 
from  European  sources  but  manufacturers  have  been 
unwilling  to  pay  a.s  much  as  for  spot  stocks,  thereby 
indicating  that  tliey  are  in  need  of  supplies  and  ai'e 
willing  to  pay  more  for  rags  for  quick  delivery  than  in 
far-off  posit i(ms. 

Old  thirds  and  blues  are  finning  in  price,  and  re 
packed  rags  of  this  description  arc  readil\'  bringiiiii 
■-'.7")  and  li  cents  a  pound  at  dealers'  shipping  points, 
while  rough  packing  has  sold  at  2.25  cents  a  pound. 
Old  whites  are  under  good  inquiry  and  are  fii-nily 
(|uotcd.  New  cuttings  are  relatively  quiet  but  dealers 
are  holding  stocks  with  comparative  firmness  and  no 
important  changes  in  quotations  are  noted. 

PAPER  STOCK.—  Old  paper  of  practically  every 
kind  is  on  the  rise  in  value,  and  the  market  is  char- 
acterized by  more  strength  than  has  been  uoticed  in 
several  months.  Mills  are  buying  in  fairly  large 
amounts,  though  there  is  some  complaint  among  dealers 
of  the  prices  consumers  offer,  it  being  asserted  by  brok- 
ei-s  that  fi-equentlj'  mills  bid  figures  which  are  below 
those  they  have  to  pay  packers  to  secure  stock.  White 
shavings  are  very  firm  and  are  quoted  at  around  4.25 
cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  for  No.  1  hard,  and 
3.25  cents  for  No.  1  soft  w'hite  shavings,  with  extra 
quality  packing  held  at  higher  prices  than  these,  as 
for  example  a  sale  of  soft  shavings  to  a  partieulai- 
paper  mill  was  recorded  several  days  ago  at  3.40  cents 
New  York.  Book  stock  also  is  firm.  Most  dealers  in 
this  city  ask  at  least  1.70  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York 
for  No.  1  heavy  magazines,  and  there  is  but  a  limited 
supply  to  be  had  at  this  price  basis.  Old  kraft  paper 
is  firmly  quoted  at  about  2.10  cents  per  pound  New 
York,  ledger  stock  at  2  cents,  white  blank  news  at  1.9(1 
cents,  and  No.  1  print  manilas  at  1.10  cents.  Low 
grades  also  are  stronger,  sales  of  flat  folded  newspapers 
having  been  noted  at  90  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and 
of  No.  1  mixed  paper  at  80  cents  f.o.b.  New  York. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.—  Demand  from 
paper  mills  for  old  rope  continues  quiet  and  prices  on 
this  commodity  evince  a  downward  trend.  No.  1  domes- 
tic manila  rope  is  quoted  by  dealers  at  5.75  cents  a 
pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  the  probabilities  are  buy- 
ers could  get  some  supply  down  to  5.50  cents.  Old  bag- 
ging is  also  quiet  and  is  quoted  at  1.15  to  1.25  cents  per 
pound  New  York  for  No.  1  scrap  burlap,  and  80  cents 
a   hundred   pounds    for   roofing   bagging. 
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PAPER   MARKETS   IN   NORMAL    CONDITION 

The  ])ai)er  markets  (if  the  United  Stales  are  follow- 
ing a  normal  trend  during:  the  summer  months,  but 
already  there  are  evidences  of  a  more  early  resump- 
tion of  activity  than  is  customary  in  the  fall,  says  a 
bulletin  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pul))  Association. 
There  is  every  indication  of  an  influx  of  orders  to 
the  mills  about  the  first  of  September,  which  will  re- 
sult in  a  renewal  of  the  large  scale  production  which 
marked  the  early  portion  of  the  year. 

The  only  possiljle  disturbing  factor  would  l)e  an 
effort  >)y  labor  to  secure  advances  as  soon  as  the  mills 
are  busy  with  a  surplus  of  orders.  Already  labor  in 
some  districts,  receiving  far  above  the  pre-war  scale, 
has  asked  for  increases  entirely  out  of  proportion  to 
the  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  or  of  the  prices  of 
paper.  Such  unreasonable  wage  demands  might  serve 
to  slow  down  business,  but  as  one  impoi-tant  district 
has  voted  against  a  strike,  it  would  appear  that  the 
better  thought  of  the  labor  gi-oup  is  against  throttling 
prosperity  by  unjustifiable  wage  deiuaiids. 
Activity  Seen  In  September 

With  the  labor  situation  apparently  met  there  is 
every  reason  to  anticipate  that  there  will  be  a  high 
volume  of  business  through  the  balance  of  the  year, 
and  extending  well  into  1924.  As  stated  before,  the 
indications  now  are  that  short  stocks  will  cause  the 
jobbers  to  begin  laying  in  normal  .supplies  the  first 
of  September,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  middle  of 
October,  as  is  often  the  ease.  The  fine  paper  mills  are 
even  during  the  summer  dullness,  which  is  normal 
and  seasonal,  operating  with  85  percent  of  orders,  and 
the  same  percentage  of  production. 


The  revival  of  activity,  it  would  appear,  will  lie  in 
full  swing  soon  after  the  first  of  September,  or  a  month 
earlier  than  usual.  The  book  paper  demand  is  already 
improving.  A  shortage  of  ground  wood  is  reported, 
and  there  is  also  a  shortage  of  Scandinavian  jnilps  for 
export. 

Wrapping  MUls  at  Capacity 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  the  following  to  say 
in  connection  with  the  paper  situation: 

■'Newsprint  production  and  shipments,  after  a  drop 
in  Ajjril,  rose  in  May  to  the  highest  figures  for  any 
month  on  i-eeord.  Stocks  on  hand  increased  slightly, 
but  were  still  unusually  low.  Seasonal  increases  also 
occurred  in  production,  consumption,  and  stocks  of 
wood  pulp  during  May.  and  likewise  for  the  prin- 
ci|)al  kinds  of  paper  other  than  newsprint.  They  were 
also  larger  than  during  last  May.  Rejiorts  from  the 
Philadelphia  and  Cleveland  reserved  districts  indicate 
a  slight  slackening  in  the  demand  for  many  grades  of 
paper  during  May  and  June.  This  is  largely  seasonal 
and  the  demand  is  generally  still  fairly  satisfactory. 
Some  manufacturers  have  curtailed  production,  but 
most  book-paper  and  wrapping-paper  jjlants  are  run- 
ning at  capacity.  Wholesalers  report  that  sales  have 
fallen  off  since  March.  Contract  prices  have  remained 
practically  unchanged." 

Optimism  is  expressed  in  the  special  i^ajier  industiy 
summaries  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  for  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland,  while  the  Boston  reserve  bank 
review  tells  of  one  large  organization  which  is  operat- 
ing 5  percent  above  the  normal  rate  for  this  season. 
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:-:         EDITORIAL        x 


THE    EMBARGO    ^VILL    INSPIRE    PROTECTION 
OF  FORESTS 

l'i(>l):.iMlv  n\)  nthfi-  issue  ooulcl  have  so  rapidly  and 
vijidrciMsly  eoneeiitrated  attention  by  tlie  public  on  the 
>■  >ri<rta:s,  Vorest  situation  on  tiiis  continent  as  has  the 
VHrscmssion  of  an  embargo  on  all  pulpwood  cut  on 
(('janadian  soil.  The  forest  is,  directly  or  indirectly, 
ithe  real  tax  payer  in  several  provinces  of  the  Dom- 
inion. We  can  not  see  how  our  governmental  expenses 
can  be  met,  except  every  stick  of  timber  be  carefully 
•tuardcd  and  eventually  manufactured  in  Canada.  Can- 
ada needs  the  taxes  on  every  taxable  property  and 
income,  and  our  industries,  so  largely  based  on  the 
foivsl  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  idle  for  want 
i)f  raw  material. 

Then'  are  some  men  in  Canada  who  are  not  coii- 
viiu'od  of  the  dire  necessity  of  applying  severe  mea- 
siiirvs  to  protect  the  life  of  our  wood  using  industries. 
Mr.  Angus  McLean,  for  instance,  thinks  the  situation 
(does  not  warrant  the  placing  of  an  embargo,  even 
though  his  own  company  would  benefit.  He  takes  a 
very  generous  attitude,  which,  however,  if  generally 
'indulged  in,  would  send  many  of  his  compatriots  seek- 
ang  work  in  a  foreign  land  when  their  factories  are 
closed  for  want  of  wood.  There  used  to  be  an  expres- 
sion in  the  States,  at  the  time  of  the  Philippine  occupa- 
tion. "The  Constitution  follows  the  flag."  Applying 
thut  to  many  Canadian  localities,  we  may  say  "The 
population  follows  the  wood."  If  we  want  our  pop- 
ulation to  sta.y  in  Canada,  we  must  keep  the  wood  here 
to  provide  them  employment.  Every  possible  measure 
cif  protection  must  be  taken. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
F.  J.  D.  Barnjum  to  the  Editor  of  The  Paper  Mill. 
New  York,  indicates  the  urgent  need  for  action  and 
the  eventual  benefit  of  stringent  measures  in  Canada 
to  the  forest  lands  and  policies  in  the  TTnited  States. 

"Since  the  national  disaster  which  overtook  Can- 
ada in  the  destruction  of  200,000,000  cords  of  stand- 
ing pulpwood  by  the  spruce  bud  worm,  I  have  been 
Tinalterably  opnosed  to  the  export  of  wood,  as  from 
personal  examination  T  then  heeame  convinced  that 
Canada  had  but  a  very  small  remaining  supply  for  her 
own  industries,  and  this  supply  is  now  being  dim- 
inished yearly  at  an  alarming  rate  through  forest  fires. 
beetles,  wind  and  over-cutting. 

"If  no  other  i-esult  were  obtained  than  my  beinji' 
the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  IT.  S.  National  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  sixty-five  members  and  some  of 
the  very  brightest  minds  in  the  United  States.  fman.\ 
of   whom    are    my    personal    friends),    with    tlu'    main 


IMirpose  in  view  of  pcrj)etuating  the  pulpwood  forests 
in  the  United  States,  I  should  feel  that  1  had  been 
more  than  amply  rewarded  for  the  three  strenuous 
years  and  the  large  amount  of  money  that  I  have  de- 
voted to  this  eamjjaign,  for  I  think  up  to  the  time  i 
liegan  my  agitation,  the  people  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  were  pretty  thoroughly  asleep 
with  regard  to  the  alarming  forest  situation  facing 
this  continent.  This  situation,  through  my  persistent 
efforts,  has  finally  been  forced  on  their  attention,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  within  a  year  or 
two,  the  timely  warnings  issued  by  me  will  be  looked 
upon  with  keen  gratitude  by  pulp  and  paper  industries 
of  both  countries.  Instead  of  spending  any  of  the 
time,  brains  and  money  of  this  National  Committee  in 
the  impossible  proposition  of  opposing  the  embargo 
and  in  trying  to  see  how  much  longer  the  United  States 
can  continue  to  rob  their  simple  neighbor  of  the  North 
of  their  meagre  and  rapidly  diminishing  wood  supply, 
how  much  more  manly,  digniined  and  wise  it  would  be 
to  devote  this  same  time  and  money  and  effort  to  de- 
vising ways  and  means  for  the  protection  and  increase 
of  the  home  supply. 

"The  United  States  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  is,  in 
a  deplorable  condition  with  regard  to  its  forests,  but 
she  is  at  least  not  exporting  unmanufactured  pulpwood, 
while  Canada,  which  is  in  a  far  worse  plight  with  rc' 
gard  to  a  wood  supply,  is  still  expected  freely  to  ex- 
port hers.  I  want  to  forewarn  all  of  my  good  friends 
in  the  United  States  that  this  embargo  on  pulpwood 
out  of  Canada  is  going  to  be  put  into  force,  and  that 
in  the  very  near  future,  and  there  is  no  power  on  earth 
that  can  now  prevent  it.  Any  government  in  Canada 
which  would  now  undertake  to  temporize  with  the 
critical  forest  situation  here  would  be  swe])t  out  of 
power  in  short  order  and  without  ceremony." 

The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Industry  has  or- 
ganized a  very  capable  committee  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Henry  W.  Stokes,  President  of  the  Am- 
erican Paper  and  Pulp  Association.  Mr.  Stokes  ably 
guided  the  effort  of  the  committee  of  the  same  Associa- 
tion which  for  a  number  of  years  past  has  had  in  hand 
the  activities  of  the  American  Association  with  regard 
to  tariff  matters. 

In  a  very  carefully  worded  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  at  Washington,  the  committee  reviews  the 
history  of  Provincial  restrictions  on  the  use  of  pulp- 
wood cut  on  Crown  land,  the  growth  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  &  Paper  Industry,  and  closes  with  a  number  of 
reasons  why  the  Department  of  State  should  intervene 
in  bpliMlf  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 

The  coiv  (if  111,,  whole  argument  seems  to  be  in  the 
pani-ninli  uliivli  nsi.ls.  "More  than  a  million  cords  a 
vear  would  be  added  to  the  annual  drain  on  our  own 
fast  diminishing  resources. " 
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This  statement  is  one  of  tlie  strongest  arguments 
that  could  have  been  advanced  for  the  embargo,  as  it 
indicates  that  by  taking  such  a  measure,  more  than 
a  million  cords  a  year  will  be  added  to  the  wood  supply 
available  to  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Stokes  that  the  price  of  pulp- 
xv„(,d  would  increase  and  that  this  increased  cost 
woidd  result  in  an  increased  price  of  newsprint  of  at 
least  $10  per  ton  indicates  in  turn  that  Canadian  mills 
would  have  a  sufficiently  increased  income  to  enable 
them  to  begin  immediately  the  practising  of  sensilile 
scientific  forestry  on  a  scale  which  will  insure  the 
perpetuation  of  this  necessary  supply  of  raw  material. 
This,  of  course,  is  only  assuming  that  the  transfer  of 
cutting  operations  from  Canadian  forests  to  American 
timberlands,  which  involves  but  20%  of  the  total 
Ignited  States  consumption  of  pulpwood,  only  a  part 
of  which  is  involved  in  newsprint  manufacture,  is 
seized  upon  as  an  opportunity  for  advancing  the  cost 
of  this  commodity  over  the  whole  industry. 

We  fear  that  the  American  committee  is  projecting 
a   relatively  small    but  disproportionately    important 
factor  in  their  industry  upon  a  very  large  screen  and 
showing  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  supply  of 
20"^   of  their  pulpwood  requirements  against  a  back- 
ground which  takes  in  the  whole  pulp  and  paper  man- 
ufacturing industry  together  with  all  of  the  conversion 
plants,   such   as   manufacturers    of   wall-paper,    paper 
containers,  stationery,  etc..  and  the  publishers  of  news- 
papers and  magazines.     There  is  no  question  but  what 
all  of  these  industries  will,  to  some  extent,  be  affected, 
but  it  is  ridicidous  to  intimate  that  they  will  be  ruined. 
Tt  will  be  interesting  to  learn,  perhaps  through  the 
nctivities  of  Mr.  Stokes'  committee,  what  mills  are  af- 
fected by  any  steps  along  the  lines  made  possible  by 
the  embargo  resolution.    "We  are  under  the  impression 
that   not   over  one-half,   possibly  not  more   than   one- 
third  of  the  pulpwood  exported  is  used  in  newsprint 
manufacture,   and   we   are   under  the  impression  that 
close  to  75 rf  of  this  exported  pulpwood  goes  to  mills 
that  own  or  have  access  to  some  sources  of  domestic 
supply.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  even  these  concerns 
whicli  have  some  timberlands.  do  not  have  sufficient 
for  their  needs,  and  many  mills  are  entirely  without 
a  controlled  supply  of  pulpwood     and  are  dependent 
upon  getting  it  where  they  can  find  it. 

But  why  should  the  fact  that  pulp  mills  elsewhere 
are  not  taking  measures  for  the  perpetuation  of  their 
domestic  supply  deter  Canada  from  taking  necessary 
measures  for  protecting  the  life  of  her  wood  using  in- 
dustries? The  plight  of  United  States  mills  seems  an 
argument  for  such  measures  rather  than  against. 

The  statement  that  Canadian  newsprint  mills  will 
be  able  to  monopolize  United  States  markets  at  their 
own  price  is  ridicidous.  Tn  the  first  place,  the  prices 
in  the  United  States  market  are  made  in  Now  York 
and  not  in  Canada,  and  may  eventually  be  made   on 


the  Pacific  Coast  or  in  Alaska.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  not  a  question  of  monopolizing  the  market,  but 
of  so  conserving  the  wood  supply  on  the  continent  that 
the  paper  mills  in  both  countries  may  be  assured  of 
continued  operation,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  news- 
print for  the  present  and  evergrowing  demand  for  this 
commodity.  In  the  third  place,  the  wood  using  indus- 
tries of  Canada  will  soon  reach,  if  they  have  not  al- 
ready passed,  the  economic  limits  of  expansion  based 
on  presently  available  or  remotely  visible  supplies  of 
raw  material.  The  American  manufacturers  need  have 
no  fear  whatever  of  their  elimination  by  competition 
of  Canadian  mills.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  prob- 
ably less  competition  in  this  branch  of  the  industry 
than  in  any  other  part  of  it.  As  stated  previously,  it 
is  principally  a  question  of  being  able  to  supply  the 
demand.  The  only  thing  that  will  eliminate  American 
newsprint  mills  is  their  failure  to  grow  or  conserve 
their  own  wood,  and  that  very  same  thing  applies  to 
Canadian  mills. 

A  serious  crisis  faces  the  whole  industry,  and  every 
mill  which  dares  look  the  forest  in  the  face  has  every 
reason  to  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect  and  every  need 
to  tighten  their  belt  and  start  real  conservation  mea- 
sures right  now. 


POLITICAL  TROUBLE  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  political  event  of  considerable  importance,  but 
which  may  or  may  not  have  any  effect  on  the  plans 
for  development  of  the  pulp  and  paper  and  poAver  pro- 
position at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  River  is  the 
recent  resignation  of  Premier  Squire. 

There  have  been  rumors  of  irregularity  in  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  certain   departments, 
and  despatches  from  St.  John's  indicate  that  there  is 
some  connection  between  them  and  the  resignation  of 
the  Premier  and  several  members  of  his  cabinet.     Mr. 
Warren,  a  member  of  the  old  cabinet  has  assumed  the 
leadership   of   the    Government.     The   Squire   Govern- 
ment, or  at  least  the  party  to  which  the  ex-premier 
belongs  continues  in  power,  and  it  will  be  recalled  that 
in  the  recent  election,  the  principal  issue  was  whether 
or  not  the  Newfoundland  Government  would  guarantee 
principal  and  interest  of  $9,000,000  securities  for  the 
establishment  of  industries  on  the  Humber  River.    The 
principal  immediate  development  was  to  be  the  erec- 
tion of  a  large  pulp  and  paper  mill  for  which  it  is 
understood    construction    work    has    already    begun. 
With  the  present  government  party  behind  this  move- 
ment, it  would  hardly  seem  likely  that  any  change  in 
that  plan  would  result  from  the  resignation  of  Premier 
Squire.     The  party  still  has  a  very  comfortable  maj- 
ority and  a  new  election  has  not  been  suggested. 


The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  has  a  limited  numbor 
of  copies  of  Major  Marx's  tran.slation  of  Dr.  Sip-iird 
Smith's  excellent  recent  book  "The  Action  of  the 
Beater."  —  $3.60  post  paid. 
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The  opi-ratioii  of  m  lioilcr  (•(insists  in  niaintaininjr  the 
steam  prpssiirc  at  <i  value  wliidi.  in  most  cases,  iimst 
be  kept  constant  anil  in  cnsurint;-  al  each  instant  the 
formation  of  an  amount  of  steam  equal  to  that  which 
is  used.  Equilibrium  would  lie  extremely  diftieult  to 
keep  up  hut  for  the  fact  that  evai)orati()ii  of  a  li(|\iid 
in  a  vacuum  or  wIkmi  the  pressure  is  apprecial)ly  lower 
than  that  of  the  maximum  vajxir  pressure  corresiinnd- 
ing  to  its  temperature  is  extremely  i-apid,  and  even 
practically  instantaneous. 

Consequently,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  inside  the 
boiler  is  lowered  by  drawing  off  a  certain  amount  of 
steam,  there  is  a  rapid  evaporation  to  bring  the  pres- 
sure back  to  the  vapor  pressure  at  the  temperature  in 
the  boiler.  Even  if  there  were  no  furnace,  the  pres- 
sure would  return  to  a  point  very  near  the  original 
pressure,  because  there  is  a  generation  of  steam  at 
the  expense  of  a  slight  decrease  in  the  temperature 
of  the  mass,  the  amount  of  heat  required  for  the  eva- 
poration being  absorbed  from  the  heat  accumulated 
in  the  water  and  in  the  boiler  itself. 

The  problem  of  operating  a  boiler  therefore  resolves 
itself  into  a  question  of  keeping  a  constant  temperature. 
This  will  be  accomplished  more  easily  according  as  the 
ratio  of  the  amount  of  heat  accumulated  in  the  boiler 
to  the  heat  removed  by  the  steam  used  each  moment 
is  greater,  for  the  variations  in  temperature  will  be 
smaller.  Hence,  a  large  mass  of  water,  massive  brick- 
work, large  grates  carrying  considerable  quantities  of 
burning  coal,  make  for  easier  and  more  uniform  opera- 
tion. But  they  have  very  serious  drawbacks :  their 
weight,  their  size,  and  especially  the  increased  danger 
and  damage  in  case  of  an  explosion  on  account  of  the 
large  amount  of  pent  up  energy  which  would  be  in- 
stantaneously converted  into  work. 

The  history  of  the  evolution  of  boilers  is  practically 
all  taken  up  by  the  study  of  the  compromises  which 
have  been  made  between  these  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages ;  but  on  the  whole  as  the  unit  capacity  has 
been  increased  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  limit  the 
size  of  the  units  and  consequently  to  decrease  the  size 
of  the  grates  and  increase  the  rate  of  combustion,  de- 
crease the  mass  of  water,  the  heating  surface,  etc. 
These  reductions  have  been  pu.shed  very  far  in  certain 
cases;  but  then  the  equilibrium  conditions  are  ad- 
.iusted  so  finely  that  very  little  is  required  to  up.set  the 
balance.  The  temperature  inside  the  boiler  is  no 
longer  uniform,  the  evaporating  surfaces  are  in  con- 
tact with  a  mixture  of  steam  and  water  in.  which  at 
times  the  water  may  be  entirely  lacking,  separation  of 
the  water  from  the  steam  does  not  take  place  properly, 
and  things  go  smoothly  only  as  long  as  conditions  do 
not  change  at  all.  This  state  of  affairs  is  extremely 
dangerous,  for  it  takes  very  little  to  lower  the  effi- 
ciency or  even  to  cause  an  explosion.  It  may  be  suffi- 
cient, for  instance,  to  open  up  a  steam  valve  too  sud- 
denly; the  pressure  in  the  boiler  falls,  equilibrium  con- 
ditions are  upset,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  a  rapid 
generation  of  steam  tending  to  restore  equilibrium. 
But  this  evaporation  does  not  take  place  only  at  the 
heating  surface  as  under  normal  conditions,  but  also 


at  the  free  surface  and  at  all  the  metal  surfaces,  even 
those  which  ar(!  not  heated  directly.  Moreover,  very 
large  lHibl)les  of  steam  arc  formed  and  the  normal  cir- 
culation of  water  and  steam  in  the  boiler  may  be 
entirely   upset. 

In  order  to  obtain  smooth  and  regular  working  when 
the  calorific  cajiacity  of  the  bfiiler  is  small,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  continuous  and  regular  operating  con 
ditions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  proper  working  of  the 
control  apparatus  presupposes  this  constancy  of  con- 
ditions: such  is  the  ease,  for  instance,  for  CO.  re- 
corders, and  especially  for  water-level  gauges  which 
are  usually  considered  as  being  based  on  hydrostatic 
jirinciples  and  would  therefore  require  that  the  fluids 
insid(!  the  boiler  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium.  N'aria- 
ti(nis  in  the  load  are  always  difficult  to  handle,  anri  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  that  they  be  as  slow  as 
possible. 

In  many  iiulustries  the  steam  requirements  are  es- 
sentially variable,  while  on  the  other  hand  constant 
and  uniform  jiroduction  is  no  less  essential.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  have  a  buffer  between  the  steam  gen- 
erator and  the  steam-using  equipment,  and  the  steam 
accumulator  is  such  a  buffer.  A  complete  installation 
replacing  the  old-fashioned  boiler  should  therefore 
comprise :  a  fire-box  and  combustion  chamber,  a  bank 
of  tubes  for  evaporating  the  water,  a  superheater,  a 
feed  water  heater,  an  accumulator,  and  an  air  pre- 
heater.  Such  a  combination  is  much  less  dangerous 
than  an  old-fashioned  boiler  of  the  same  cajiacity,  be- 
cause the  accunuilator,  though  it  contains  a  large  mass 
of  hot  water,  is  much  less  liable  to  explode.  Boiler 
explosions  are  nearly  always  due  to  a  failure  in  the 
boiler  shell,  either  at  a  point  difficult  to  construct  or 
owing  to  the  burning  of  the  shell.  But  the  accumulator 
is  not  heated  directly;  and  as  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  of  a  complicated  shape  it  can  consist 
merely  of  a  cylindrical  shell  with  hemispherical  ends. 
Dischai-ge  Curve  of  a  Steam  AccuSnulator 

In  view  of  the  advantages  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, it  would  seem  as  through  the  steam  accum- 
ulator should  have  come  into  general  use  long  ago. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  though  it  was  conceived  quite 
a  while  ago,  for  a  long  time  it  was  but  little  used.  This 
anomaly  can  be  readily  explained  by  .studying  the  dis- 
charge curve  of  an  accumulator. 

We  shall  assume  that  the  walls  of  the  accumulator 
are  absolutely  impermeable  to  heat,  which  can  be  ap- 
proximately obtained  in  practice  by  proper  in.sula- 
tion.  Let  t„  be  the  initial  temperature  and  P„  the 
initial  weight  of  water  it  contains.  The  accumulator 
IS  cut  off  completely  from  the  boiler,  and  the  steam 
valve  is  opened.  The  temperature  drops.  At  any 
given  moment,  let  P  be  the  weight  of  water  remairi- 
mg  and  t  its  temperature.  In  an  infinitely  small 
time  a  weight  dP  of  dry  saturated  steam 'will  be 
withdrawn,  the  temperature  will  drop  by  an  amount  dt, 
and  as,  by  hypothesis,  there  is  no  loss  of  heat  througli 
the  walls  and  the  variation  of  t  depends  entirely  on 
the  evaporation  of  the  weight  of  water  dP,  we'  can 
write  down  the  equation:  "     ' 

Pdt  -=  (606.5  —  0.695t)  dP  (1) 
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dP 


dt 


606.5  — 0.695t 


This  follows  from  the  well-known  work  of  RegnauU. 
Integrating  between  the  limits  P„  and  P,  we  have : 


LPo 

p 


606.5  —  0.695to 


0.695        606.5  —  0.6951 


or  finally 


rhich 


P  606.5  —  0.695tj 

-  =  ( )"" 

p.  606.5  —  0.695t 


—  =  K  (606.5  — 0.695t)'' 


(606.5  — 0.695U'**' 


Figure  1  shows  the  curves  obtained  by  plotting  the 
temperatures  as  ordinates  and  the  weight  of  water 
evaporated  in  the  accumulator  (as  a  fraction  of  the 
original  weight  P„)  as  abscissae.  Each  curve  corres- 
ponds to  a  given  original  temperature  tn. 

A  mere  glance  at  this  diagram  shows  that  the  utiliza- 
tion varies  within  fairly  narrow  limits :  if  the  accum- 
ulator is  charged  to  a  pressure  of  5  kilos  (about  65 
pounds  per  square  inch)  absolute  (equivalent  to  ap- 
proximately 4  kilos  gauge),  corresponding  to  a  tem- 
perature of  1.51°C..  on  releasing  the  pressure  to  that  of 
the  atmosphere  a  little  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
water  will  be  evaporated.  Starting  with  a  pressure 
of  25  kilos  absolute  (corresponding  to  about  223°C.), 
only  a  little  over  two-tenths  can  be  evaporated.  And 
these  values  are  maximums  owing  to  the  heat  losses 
which  are  inevitable  in  spite  of  the  insulation  of  the 
shell. 

Tn  Fig.  2  we  have  plotted  from  the  above  formulas 
the  weight  of  water  which  is  required  to  generate  100 
kilos  of  steam,  after  cutting  off  the  accumulator  from 
the  boiler,  when  the  pressure  is  allowed  to  drop  from 
the  pressures  shown  as  ordinates  to  the  pressures  shown 
as  abscissae.  It  is  readily  seen  that  the  weight  in- 
creases quite  rapidly  within  practical  pressure  limits. 

Finally.  Fig.  3  shows  the  kilos  of  steam  (as  ordinates) 
furnished  by  1,000  kilos  of  water  when  the  pressure 
in  the  accumulator  falls  1  kilo  below  the  initial  pres- 
sure. 

Consequently,  if  we  consider  the  steam  accumulator 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  hot  water  reservoir,  it  is 
very  bulky  and  can  be  used  only  within  rather  narrow 
limits.  And  yet.  its  use  is  imperative  in  certain  cases, 
and  its  usefulness  is  daily  gaining  greater  recognition. 
This  is  due  to  a  factor  which  we  have  not  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  preceding  discussion,  namely, 
"time."  The  above  calculations  do  not  involve  time, 
as  the  production  of  steam  is  extremely  rapid  and  the 
rate  of  discharge  is  a  function  only  of  the  drop  in 
pressure  caused  by  drawing  off  steam.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  rate  of  production  of  the  steam,  which 
could  even  be  made  to  proceed  at  an  explosive  rate. 
The  time  taken  to  discharge  the  accumulator  does  not 
affect  the  above  figures,  and  it  is  precisely  the  very 
great  rapidity  with  which  it  can  meet  variations  in 
the  demand  for  steam  which  has  made  possible  its 


many  interesting  applications.  This  is  its  characteristic 
quality  which  justifies  its  use  as  a  thermal  fly-wheel. 

The  reverse  phenomenon,  condensation  in  the  accum- 
ulator of  steam  from  a  boiler  or  from  the  exhaust  of  a 
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Fig.  1.   —  Diapramme  de  la  decharge  de  I'accumolateiir. 


Fig.  1. 


Curve  of  the  discharge  of  an  acciuniUator  at  various 
temperatures 
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Temperstures  finales 
Pic.  2.  —■  Poids  de  I'aecumulaUur  cspablf 


de  100  kg  de  vapeur. 


Fig.  2.  —  Weight  of  water  required  to  give  100  kUos  of  steaaj 
in  an  accumulator 
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Fic.  3.  —  Poids  de  rapeur   produit  por  uu   uccumula- 
teur  de  1  000  kg  pour  un  abaissement  de  prcsaion  de 
•p  a;._l. 

Fig.   3.   —   Weight   of   steam   produced   by   an   accumulator   of 
1,000   kilos  when   the  pressure   falls   from   p  to  p  —  1 

niat'hiiie,  also  takes  |)hu'i'  rapitlly,  but  much  leas  so 
tliaii  evapoi'atioii.  Evaporation  takes  place  at  the  free 
surface  of  the  liquid,  and  also,  by  boiling,  at  all  metal 
surfaces  in  contact  with  water.  Condensation,  on  the 
other  hand,  occurs  only  at  the  free  surface  and  at  the 
points  at  which  the  steam  enters  the  water, 
which  i)oints  are  necessarily  limited  in  number  and 
must  be  distributed  as  evenly  as  possible  throughout 
the  mass  of  water.  The  condensing  surface  is  always 
much  smaller  than  the  evaporating  surface. 

But  on  the  other  hand  condensation  would  soon  stop 
if  the  heat  brought  by  the  steam  was  not  evenly  dis- 
tributed in  the  accumiilator.  There  is  no  trouble  on  this 
score  during  evaporation,  as  the  bubbles  which  form 
at  the  metal  surface  ensure  thorough  agitation  and  ex- 
change of  temperature  in  rising  to  the  surface.  "While 
charging  the  accumulator  the  heat  is  imparted  by 
conduction  and  is  distributed  only  by  convection  cur- 
rents originating  at  the  points  at  which  the  steam  en- 
ters ;  and  these  methods  are  much  less  efficient,  espe- 
cially when  the  accumulator  has  not  been  carefully  de- 
signed with  a  view  to  obtaining  an  even  temperature 
distribution.  If  the  steam  were  merely  led  in  over 
the  free  surface  of  the  water  the  upper  layers  of 
water  would  heat  up,  but  no  convection  currents 
would  set  in  and  a  considerable  increase  in  pressure 
would  be  required  to  condense  the  steam. 

Such  a  difference  in  pressure  between  the  steam 
generator  and  the  accumulator  is  always  necessary;  it 
is  the  price  paid  for  the  services  rendered  by  the 
latter.  It  has  a  bearing  on  the  time  required  for 
charging  the  accumulator;  so  that  the  factor  "time", 
which  we  found  to  have  no  appreciable  influenee  on 
the  rate  of  discharge,  acquires  considerable  importance 
in  the  reverse  process,  and  consequently  affects  the 
operating  cost. 

We  shall  examine  the  various  devices  and  means 
adopted  by  inventors  for  ensuring  uniform  temper- 
ature distribution  during  charging.  We  may  incident- 
ally mention  that  all  the  means  used  by  boiler  man- 
ufacturers for  obtaining  proper  circulation  in  boilers 
can  also  be  used  here.  In  practice,  the  rate  of  dis- 
charge comes  into  play  as  a  factor  owing  to  losses  of 
heat  through  the  shell  and  losses  due,  in  certain  case, 
to  variations  in  the  pressure  of  the  steam  supplied  to 
the  accumulator. 


l/idaiiji 


fic.4.  —  Dispositif  d'accun.uluteum  nysUiiii-  Hiilpin 
de  la  u  Societ«  dVclairage  ^lectrique  »,  de  Kcnsiiigluu. 

Fig.  4.  —  Halpiu  Accumulator  used  at  the  Kensington  Electric 
Lighting  Company 

Alimentutioii  Feed 

Vidaugo  Blow-off 

Reservoir  de  la  chaiidifere  Bodj'  of  the   boiler 

Different  Types  of  Accumulators 

Halpin  Accumulator  —  As  early  as  1892  Ualpin  ac- 
cumulators were  in  use  in  England  (Fig.  4).  It  is 
essentially  a  separate  water  reservoir,  mounted  dir- 
ectly over  a  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boiler,  but  connected 
to  it  in  a  rather  peculiar  maimer.  The  steam  from  the 
boiler  is  fed  into  the  accumulator  at  A,  while  cold 
water  in  the  form  of  a  spray  is  fed  in  at  B,  heats  up 
in  contact  with  the  steam,  and  drops  in  the  drain  C. 
When  the  demand  for  steam  is  low,  water  is  fed  con- 
tinuously at  B,  the  valve  D  being  shut.  The  water 
level  in  the  accumulator  rises,  and  water  is  stored  at 
the  pressure  of  the  boiler!  The  latter  is  fed  with  hot 
water  from  the  accumulator.  If  the  demand  for  steam 
rises  above  the  production  of  the  boiler,  the  cold  water 
feed  is  cut  off  and  the  boiler  is  fed  with  the  water 
in  the  accumulator,  which  is  at  the  temperature  of 
evaporation.  The  rate  of  production  of  steam  is  thus 
increased  without  any  increase  in  the  rate  of  burning 
of  the  fuel. 

Seven  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boilers,  each  equipped 
with  an  accumulator  1.50  meters  in  diameter  and  6.60 
meters  long  and  capable  of  containing  9,500  kilos  of 
water,  which  filled  up  especially  during  the  night, 
allowed  the  Kensington  Electric  Lighting  Co.  to  take 
care  of  the  daily  peak  in  the  load  without  increasing 
the  number  of  boilers. 

This  apparatus  is  really  a  combination  of  an  ac- 
cumulator and  a  feed-water  heater  and  purifier. 

Fireless  Locomotives  —  We  can  mention  in  this  con- 
nection the  boilers  of  the  fireless  locomotives  which 
for  quite  a  while,  about  1900,  ran  between  Saint-Ger- 
main-en-Laye  and  Poissy.  They  were  really  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  accumulators,  which  were  charged 
at  Poissy  by  means  of  a  stationary  boiler,  and  which 
made  the  trip  to  Saint-Germain-en-Laye  and  back  with- 
out recharging.  Such  boilers  are  still  used  in  certain 
special  cases. 

Rateau  Accumulator  —  Rateau,  who  in  1902  in- 
stalled an  accumulator  at  the  Bruay  mines,  worked 
along  entirely  diferent  lines.  The  purpose  of  his  ap- 
paratus was  to  receive  the  exhaust  from  an  extracting 
machine,  which  ran  intermittently  for  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time,  and  to  regenerate  it  for  continuously  sup- 
plying a  low  pressure  turbine  driving  a  300  horse- 
power machine.  The  extractor  originally  used  6,400 
kilos  of  steam  per  hour,  and  exhausted  into  the  atmos- 
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Bateau  accumulator  at  the  Bethune   mines 
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i   f-  ij  (ig=.  phere.     The  turbine  used  this  steam  between  pressure 

^Ir — — j. — '~^^  of  0.90  and  0.15  kilo.s  (about  12  and  2  lbs.  per  square 

inch,  respectively),  with  maximum  variations  of  0.25 

kilo  in  the  accumulator  and  corresjionding  temperature 

variations  of  3  to  6^  C. 

The  accumulator  eonsistLil  of  four  identical  sections 
each  of  which  was  a  vertical  cylindrical  shell  (Fig.  5) 
of  boiler  plate,  containing  a  series  of  superposed  an- 
nular east  iron  troughs  which  were  full  of  water.  The 
total  weight  of  east  iron  was  40  tons.  The  idea  of  this 
construction  was  to  ensure  a  sufficient  calorific  cap- 
acity and  a  large  contact  surface  for  the  steam  with 
the  "water  or  the  iron  in  the  accumulator.  The  steam 
circulated  between  the  shell  and  the  troughs,  in  the 
central  space,  and  around  the  various  troughs,  thus 
ensuring  a  uniform  temperature  distribution. 
The  following  accessories  were  also  provided: 

1)  An  automatic  valve  allowing  the  extractor  to 
exhaust  into  the  atmosphere  in  case  the  turbine  was 
stopped  or  working  under  a  light  load; 

2)  An  automatic  pressure  reducer,  allowing  the  tur- 
bine to  be  run  directly  on  live  steam  when  the  pressure 
fell  too  low  in  the  accumulator. 

3)  An  automatic  blow-off  to  remove  the  excess 
water  entrained  by  the  steam. 

In  view  of  the  success  of  this  installation,  several 
other  forms  were  studied,  and  a  new  type  was  in- 
stalled at  the  Bethune  mines,  in  which  the  cast  iron 
was  entirely  eliminated.  The  accumulator  contained 
only  water,  which  has  a  maximum  calorific  capacity 
and  the  use  of  which  is  particularly  advantageous  as 
it  costs  nothing. 

The  apparatus  (Fig.  6)  is  a  cylindrical  horizontal 
shell,  about  two-thirds  full  and  containing  approxim- 
ately 10  cubic  meters  of  water.  In  order  to  ensure 
thorough  and  even  distribution  of  the  heat  of  the 
steam,  the  latter  is  admitted  through  A,  below  the 
watei-  level,  into  four  flattened  cylinders  C,  the  vertical 
walls  of  which  are  perforated  with  numerous  holes. 
On  escaping  through  these  holes  the  steam  condensed 
and  caiLSed  violent  agitation  in  the  spaces  between 
the  cylinders  C.  A  check-valve  prevented  the  water 
from  backing  up  into  the  machine.  The  accumulators 
received  4,500  kilos  of  steam  an  hour,  at  two  minute 
intervals. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  both  these  types  consider- 
able attention  was  given  to  the  devices  allowing  the 
accumulator  to  absorb  "rapidly"  large  quantities  of 
heat,  and  they  clearly  .show  the  two  solutions  possible : 
subdividing  the  mass  of  water  into  numerous  thin 
films,   or  causing  intense  circulation  in   the  ma.ss  of 
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Coupe   Iransveisale  d'un 
accumulaleur  systeme  Morison. 

Fig.  9.  —  Cross  section  of  a 
Morison  accumulator 


In  the  later  accumulator  designed  by  Rateau  he 
used  the  mixer  shown  in  Fig.  7.  The  steam  enters 
through  pipe  T,  below  the  level  of  the  water,  impinges 
on  c,  which  reflects  upwards  the  steam  and  condensed 
water  which  go  out  through  the  orifices  a.  This  causes 
an  upwards  current  in  the  cylinder  B,  which  is  entirely 
submerged,  and  causes  a  general  circulation  through- 
iiiit  the  mass  of  water. 

Morison  Accumulator  —  Fig.  8  sliows  the  mixers 
used  in  the  Morison  accumulators,  of  which  Fig.  9  is 
a  cross-section.  The  steam  comes  through  a,  and  owing 
to  the  automatic  valve  s  is  sent  either  directly  to  the 
low  pressure  turbine  through  b  or  to  the  accumulator 
through  c,  whence  it  goes  to  the  turbine  through  d.  It 
is  seen  that  the  cylinders  of  the  mixers  extend  prac- 
tically right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  accumulator. 

(To   be   continued) 


Plenty   of   folks   liave  a   good   aim  in   life   but   most 
of  them  don't  pull  the  trigger. 
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LONGLEAF    PINE    -    I'inus    pahistiis.     Wl.    ;14    ll.s. 
Fiber  3.7  m.m. 

Range  —  Coast  icpioii,  from  soutiicrii  Vir^fiiiia  (Nor- 
folk) to  Florida  (Tampa  May  and  Cape  Canaveral) 
to  eastern  Texas  (Trinity  River);  northward  in 
Alabama  to  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state 
(Clay  and  Walker  eoiinties)  and  northwestern 
(border  counties)  Georpia. 

Common  Names  —  Lonjj-leaved  jiine  (Va.,  N.C.,  S.C., 
Ga.,  Ala.,  Fla.,  Miss.,  La.,  Tex.)  ;  Southern  pine 
(N.C.,  Ala.,  Mi.ss.,  La.) ;  Yellow  pine  (Del.,  N.C., 
S.C,  Ala.,  Fla.,  La..  Tex)  ;  Turpentine  pine  (N.C.)  : 
Rosemary  pine  (N.C.)  ;  Brown  pine  (Tenn.)  ;  Hard 
pine  (Ala.,  Mi.ss.,  La.)  ;  Georgia  pine  (general, 
Del);  Fat  pine  (Southern  States);  Southern  yel- 
low pine  (general)  ;  Southern  hard  pine  (general)  ; 
Southern  heart  pine  (general)  ;  Southern  pitch 
pine  egeneral)  ;  Heart  pine  (N.C.  and  South  At- 
lantic region)  ;  Pitch  pine  (Atlantic  region)  ;  Long- 
leaA'ed  j-ellow  pine  (Atlantic  region)  ;  Longleaved 
pine  (general)  ;  Heart  j)ine  (N.C.  and  South  At- 
lantic region)  ;  North  ('arolina  pitch  pine  (Va., 
N.C)  ;  Georgia  yellow  pine  (Atlantic  region)  ; 
Georgia  heart  pine  (general)  ;  Georgia  longleaved 
pine  (Atlantic  region)  ;  Georgia  pitch  pine  (At- 
lantic region)  ;  Georgia  pitch  pine  (Atlantic 
region)  ;  Florida  yellow  pine  (Atlantic  region)  ; 
leaved  yellow  pine  (Atlantic  I'egion)  ;  Long-leaved 
pine  (Atlantic  region)  ;  Texas  yellow  pine  (At- 
lantic region)  ;  Texas  long-leaved  pine  (Atlantic 
region). 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  —  1,840  lbs.  (crude  pulp). 
Character  —  Cannot  be  bleached  ;  Verj-  poor  color  ; 
In  general,  this  wood  cannot  be  considered  satis- 
factory for  sulphite  pulp. 
Possible  uses  —  Few 

Sulphate  Pulp 
Yield  —  1,600  lbs. 

Character  —  Strong,  but  coarse  fiber 
Possible  uses  —  Similar  to  white  spruce 

MONTEREY    PffNE    —   Pinus    radiata.     Wt.    29    lbs. 
Fiber. 

Range  —  California  (Point  Pinos  on  Monterey  Bay. 
and  along  the  cost  from  Pescadero  to  San  Simeon 
Bay.) 

Common  Names  —  Monterey  pine  (Cal.)  ;  Spreading- 
cone  pine  (Cal.  lit.)  ;  Nearly  smooth-cone  pine 
(Cal.  lit.)  ;  Remarkable  pine  (Cal.  lit.)  ;  Small- 
coned  Monterey  pine  (Cal.  lit.)  ;  Two-leaved  In- 
sular pine.  ^ 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  —  1,260  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily   pul])ed ;  Difficult   to   bleach ; 

-  Refer.s  to  tlie  two-leafed  form  Pinus  radiata  binnata  (En- 
gelm.)  Lemm.,  found  on  Santa  Kosa,  .Santa  Cruz,  and  Guada- 
loupe   Islands. 


Good  (;()lor;  Fair  strength. 
Possible  u.ses      -  As  a  substitute  for  wiiilc  spruce. 
Sulphate  Pulp 

I 'liaraclcr  Kasiiy    piilpc-d  ;    Difficult   to   bleach; 

Good  strength. 
Possible  uses  -      Similar  to  white  sjn-uce. 

.VOKWAV  PINE  —  Pinua  resino.sa.    Wt.  27  lbs.    Fiber 
•'i.7  in. III. 

Range  —  From  Newfoundland  and  along  the 
norlliern  shores  of  St.  Lawrence  (julf  to  northern 
Ontario  (north  of  Abitibi  Lake)  to  southern  Man- 
itoba (near  southern  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg)  ; 
southward  through  the  Northern  States  to  Massa- 
chusetts (Middlesex  County,  Pennsylvania  (Ches- 
ter County),  northeastern  Ohio  (north  of  Cleve- 
laiul)  central  Michigan  (Saginaw),  northern  Wis- 
consin (Oslikosh  and  Eau  Claire),  and  northeast- 
ern Minnesota. 

Common  Names  —  Red  Pine  (Vt.,  N.U.,  N.Y.,  Wis., 
Minn.,  Ont.)  ;  Norway  pine  (Me.,  N.H.,  Vt.,  Mass., 
N.Y.,  Wis.,  Minn.,  Ont.) ;  Hard  pine  (Wis.)  ; 
Canadian  red   pine   (Eng.). 

Sulphite  Pulp 
Yield  1,230  lbs. 
Character  —  Difficult  to   pulp  and   bleach;  Poor 

strength. 
Possible  uses  —  Few. 

Sulphate  Pulp.  ' 
Yield  —   1,350  lbs. 
Character  —  Fairly  easily  bleached. 
Possible   uses     -    Similar  to  white  spruce. 

Mechanical  Pulp. 

Becau.se  of  high  pitch  content  is  probably  unsuit- 
able for  this  purjiose. 

PITCH   PINE   —  Pmus   ngida.    Wt.    29   lbs.     Fiber 

Range  —  From  southern  New  Brunswick  (St.  Johns 
river)  to  eastern  Ontario  (north  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario  and  lower  Ottawa  river)  and  southward 
in  the  Atlantic  region  to  southern  Virginia  (Nor- 
folk) and  along  the  mountains  to  northern  Geor- 
gia (Atlanta)  ;  west  to  western  New  York  (Ithaca), 
northeastern  Pennsylvania,  eastern  Ohio  (border 
counties  south  of  Canton)  and  Kentucky,  eastern 
Tennessee    (to  Cumberland  Mountains). 

Common  Names  —  Pitch  pine  (Vt.,  N.H.,  Mass.,  R.  1.. 
Conn.,  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  W.Va.,  N.C,  S.C,  Ga.. 
Ohio,  Ont.,  Md.,  Eng.)  ;  Longleaved  pine  (Del.)  ; 
Longschat  pine  (Del.)  ;  Black  Norway  pine  (N.Y.)  ; 
Hard  pine  (Mass.)  ;  Yellow  pine  (Pa'.)  ;  Black  pine 
(N.C.)  ;  Rigid  pine    (Eng.  lit.)  ;  Sap  pine   (lit.) 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,250  lbs. 

Character  —  Difficult  to   pulp  and   bleach;   Poor 
strength  —  pitchy. 

Possible  uses  —  Few. 

Sulphate  Pulp. 
Yield  —  1,430  lbs. 
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Character  —  Fairly  easily  bleached. 
Possible  uses  —  Similar  to  white  spruce. 

Mechanical  Pulp. 

Because  of  high  pitch  content  is  probably  unsuit- 
able for  this  purpose. 

POND  PINE  —  Pinus  scrotina.     Wt.   31  lbs.    Fiber 

Range  —  Coast  region  from  North  Carolina  to  Flo- 
rida (Head  of  St.  Johns  River  and  probably  far- 
ther south ;  on  the  west  coast  from  Pensacola  to 
Citrus  County  and  probably  much  farther  south.) 
Range  imperfectly  known. 

Common  Names  —  Marsh  pine  (N.C.) ;  Meadow  pine 
(,N.C.);  Bond  pine  (N.C,  S.C,  Fla.,  Miss.,  La.); 
Leblollv  pine  (N.C,  Fla.) ;  Spruce  pine  (S.C,  Ga.) ; 
Bastard  pine  (S.C,  Ga.) ;  Bull  pine  (S.C,  Ga.) 

Sulphite  Pulp. 
Yield  —  1,360  lbs. 
Character  —  Fairly  easily  pulped  and  bleached ; 

Fair  color. 
Possible  uses  —  As  a  substitute  for  spruce. 

Sulphate  Pulp 

Yield  —  1,400  lbs. 

Character  • —  Fairly  easily   ))leaelied;   Strong  but 

coarse  fiber. 
Possible  uses  —  Similar  to  white  spruce. 

Mechanical  Pulp. 

Probably  the  same  as  Loblolly  piue, 

SAND  PINE  —  Pinus  clausa.    Wt.  29  lbs.    Fiber 
Range  —  Coast  of  Alabama  (Baldwin  County)  and 

western  Florida    (to  Pease  Creek)  ;  east  coast  of 

Florida  from  St.  Augustine  to  Halifax  River. 
Common  Names  —  Sand  pine   (Fla.,  Ala.)  ;  Oldfield 

pine    (Fla.) ;  Florida  spruce    pine    (Ala.)  ;    Scrub 

pine    (Fla.)  ;  Spruce  pine    (Fla.) ;  Upland  spruce 

pine   (Fla.). 
Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,300  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  pulped ;   Difficult   to   bleach 
and  shivey  ;  Fair  strength  ;  Good  color. 

Possilile  uses  —  As  a  substitute  for  white  spruce. 
Sulphate  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,220  lbs. 

Character  —  Fairly  easily  bleached. 

Possible  iises  —  Similar  to  white  spruce. 
Mechanical  Pulp. 

Because  of  high  pitch  content  is  probably  unsuit- 
able for  this  purpose. 

SCOTCH  PINE  —  Pinus  sylvestris.*  Wt.  37  lbs.   Fiber 
Range  *  —  Europe  and  Northern  Asia  up  to  700  ft. 

above  sea  level  in  the  far  north ;  6,500  ft.  in  South- 
ern Europe. 
Common  Names*  —   Scots    (S(^otland),    Scotch   fir 

(England),  Northern  pine   (general). 
Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,600  lbs. 

Character  —  Difficult  to  pulp  and  bleach;  Poor 
strength  and  pitchy. 

Possible  uses  —  Few. 
Sulphate  Pulp. 

Yield  -~-  1,600  lbs. 

Character  —  Fairly  easily  bleaclied  ;  Strong,  tough 
fiber. 

Possible  uses  —  Similar  to  white  spruce. 

*  From   Engli.sli   data. 


Mechanical  Pulp. 

Because  of  pitch  content  is  probably  unsuitable 
for  this  purpose. 

SCRUB  PINE  —  Pinus  virginimia.   Wt.  26  lbs.    Fiber 
2.8  m.m. 

Range  —  From  New  York  (Staten  Island)  to  South 
South  Carolina  (Aiken  River)  and  northern  Ala- 
bama (Winston,  Cullmaak,  and  Dekalb  counties) ; 
west  into  southern  Indiana,  to  middle  Tennessee 
(Putnam  County). 

Common  Names  —  Jersev  pine  (N.J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  N.C, 
S.C.) ;  Scrub  pine  (R.L,  N.Y.,  Pa.,  Del.,  N.C,  S.C, 
Ohio) ;  Short  Shucks  (Md.,  Va.)  ;  Shortshat  Pine 
(Del.)  ;  Spruce  pine  (N.J.,  N.C.) ;  Shortleaved 
(N.C);  Cedar  pine  (N.C);  River  pine  (N.C); 
Nigger  pine  Tenn.)  ;  New  Jersey  pine  (lit.). 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,000  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  pulped ;  Difficult  to  bleach ; 

Good  color. 
Possible  uses  —  As  a  substitute  for  spruce. 

Sulphate  Pulp. 
Yield  —  1.2.50  lbs. 
Character  —  Fairly  easily  blt-acbed  :  Strong,   but 

coarse  fiber. 
Possible  uses  —  Similar  to  white  spruce. 

Mechanical  Pulp. 

Similar  to  Loblolly  pine. 

SHORTLEAF  PINE  —  Pinus  echinata  —  Wt.  31  lbs. 
Fiber  3.7  m.m. 

Range  —  From  New  York  (Staten  Island)  to  Flo- 
rida (Chattahoochee  region)  and  west  to  southern 
Missouri,  eastern  Oklahoma,  and  northeastern 
Texas. 

Common  Names  —  Yellow  pine  (N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  Del., 
Va.,  N.C,.  Ala.,  Miss.,  La.,  Ark.,  Mo.,  111.,  Ind., 
Kans.,  (scarce),  Ohio,  (Eng.  lit.) ;  Shortleaved  pine 
(N.C,  S.C,  Ga.,  Ala.,  Miss.,  Fla.,  La.,  Tex.,  Ark.) ; 
Spruce  pine  (Del.  Miss.,  Ark.)  ;  Bull  pine  (Va.)  ; 
shortshat  pine  (Del.)  ;  Pitch  pine  (Mo.)  ;  Poor 
pine  (Fla.);  Shortleaved  yellow  pine;  Rosemai-y 
Pine  (N.C.)  ;  Virginia  Yellow  pine  (Va.  in  part)  ; 
North  Carolina  pine  (N.C.  and  Va.  in  part)  ;  Caro- 
lina pine  (N.C.  and  Va.  in  part)  ;  Slash  pine  (N.C, 
Va.,  in  part);  Oldfield       le   (Ala.,  Miss.). 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,500  lbs. 

Character  —  Difficult  to  pulp  and  bleach ;  Pitchy. 

Possible  uses  —  Few. 

Sulphate  Pulp. 
Yield  —  1,450  lbs. 
Character  —  Fairly  easily  bleached;  Strong,  but 

coarse  fiber. 
Possible  uses  —  Similar  to  white  spruce. 

Mechanical  Pulp. 

Because   of  pitch   content   is   probably    unsuitable 
for  this  purpose. 

SLASH  PINE  —  Pinus  heterophylla.  Wt.  37  lbs.  Fiber 
Range  —  Coast  region  (60  to  100  miles  inland), 
from  South  Carolina  (Charleston)  to  southern 
Florida  (Cape  Canaveral  and  Biscayne  Bay)  and 
west  to  Louisiana  (Pearl  River.) 
Common  Names  —  Slash  pine  (Ala.,  Miss.,  Ga., 
Fla.) ;  Swamp  pine  (Fla.,  Miss.,  Ala.,  in  part);' 
Bastard  pine    (Ala.    lumbermen,  Fla.) ;    Meadow 
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pine     (Fin.,  oastorn   Miss.,    in   part) ;   Pitch    pine 
(Fla.)  ;  Shf  pitch  pine  ((ia.)  ;  She  pine  (Oa.,  Fla.)  ; 
Sprnci'    pine    ( soiitlicrii    Ala.). 
Sulphite  Pulp. 

Hccausc  (if  hi;,'li   pitcli  I'linlciU   is  pi'ohablj-   iiiisiiit 
iilijc    for   tliis   piii'pdsc. 
Sulphate  Pulp. 
Yield  —  l,6r)0  lbs. 
('haraeter  —  Fairly  easily   Mcaclicd  ;  Stron-,',   Iml 

coarse  fiber. 
Possible  uses         Simiiar  In  white  spnici'. 
Mechanical  Pulp. 

Hecause  of  liiirli  pitch  content  is  proi)ably  iinsiiit 
able  for  this  purpose. 

WESTERN  YELLOW  Pine  —  Piuus  potiderom.    Wt. 

24  lbs.     Fiber  3.6  m.m. 
Range  —  From  British  Columbia   (interior  soiitii  of 

latitude   51'"),   and   Dakota    (Black   Hills   region), 

sonth\yard    in    the    Pacific    and    Rocky    Mountain 

repfion  to  western  Texas  and  Mexico. 
Common  Names  —  Yellow  pine  (Cal.,  Colo.,  Mont., 

Idaho,    TTtah,    Wash.,    Oreg.)  ;    Bull    pine     (Cal., 

Wash.,   Utah,   Idaho,   Oreg.) ;  Big  pine    (Mont.)  ; 

Longleaved  pine    (Utah,  Nev.) ;  Red  pine;   Pitch 

pine  ;  Southern  yellow  pine  ;  Heavy-wooded  pine  ; 

(Eng.) ;  Western  pitch  pine;  Heavy  pine   (Cal.); 

Foot-hills  Yellow  pine;  Sierra  Brownbark   pine; 

Montana  Black  pine  (Cal.  lit.)  ;  "Gambler  Parry's 

pine"   (Eng.  lit.). 
Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,130  lbs. 

Character  —  Not  difficult  to  pulp;  Difficult  to 
bleach,  shivey;  Very  poor  strength  and  color. 

Possible  uses  —  Pew. 
Sulphate  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,100  lbs. 

Character  —  Fairly  easily  bleached;  Fine,  high 
grade,  very  .strong,  and  tough  fiber. 

Possible  uses  —  Same  as  white  spruce. 

Mechanical  Pulp. 

Yield  —  2,060  lbs. 

Character  —  Fibers    are  long,    coarse   and    soft, 
creamy  color  and  somewhat  pitchy. 
Possible  uses   —  Where    a    medium     quality    of 
groundwood  will   answer  the   piiri)ose. 

THE   FIRS 

ALPINE  FIR  —  Abies  lasiocarpa.    Wt.  21  lbs.    Fiber 
Range  —  Rocky  Mountain  region  from  Colorado  to 
Montana  and  Idaho,  and  westward  through  north- 
ern Oregon  and  northward  to  Alaska  (latitude  60 
degrees.) 

Common  Names  —  Sub- Alpine  fir  (Utah)  ;  Balsam 
(Colo.,  Utah.  Idaho,  Oreg.)  ;  White  fir  (Idaho, 
Mont.)  ;  White  balsam;  Oregon  Balsam-tree  (Cal.)  : 
Pumpkin-tree;  Alpine  fir;  Mountain  balsam 
(mountains  of  Utah  and  Idaho)  ;  Down-cone  Fir 
(lit.)  ;  Downy-cone  Sub- Alpine  fir   (Cal.  lit.). 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,010  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  pulped ;  Easily  bleached ; 
Good  strength;  Excellent  color. 

Possible  uses  —  As  a  substitute  for  white  spruce. 
Sulphate  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,050  lbs, 


Cluiraeler  —   K.xcellent  strength;   Long  fibci-. 
Possible  us(!K  —  Same  as  white  spruer', 
Mechanical  Pulp. 
\i.'\,\         2.070  lbs 

(  liaiaeler  —  Fair  strength;    White  liber. 
Possibii'  uses  —  Same  as  white  spruce. 

I'..\LSAM    KIR  —  Abirs  halsamm.    Wt.  21    lbs.    Fiber 
2.7   III. in. 

Range  From    NewfoinnllaiKi    and     Labrador    iu 

lliidson  Bay  and  nort  liwest  ward  to  (Jreal  Beat- 
Lake  i-egion,  and  south  to  Pennsylvania  (and  along 
liigh  mountains  to  Virginia),  Michigan  ami  Min- 
nesota. 

Common  Names  -  Bal.sam  fir  (N.H.,  Vt.,  Mass.,  R.I., 
N.V.,  Pa..  W.  Va.,  Wis.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Nebr.,  Ohio, 
Ont„  Eng.  cult);  Balsam  (Vt.,  N.H.,  N.Y.)  ;  Can- 
ada lialsam  (K.C.)  ;  Balm  of  Gilead  (Del.)  ;  Balm 
of  Gilead  fir  (N.Y.,  Pa.)  :  Blister  pine  (W.  Va.)  ; 
Fir  pine  (W.  Va.)  ;  Firtree  (Vt.)  ;  Single  spruce 
(N.  Bruns.  to  Hudson  Bay),  Silver  pine  (Hudson 
Bay):  Sapin  (Quebec);  Cho-koh-tiing  "Blisters" 
(N.  Y.  Indians). 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  970  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  pulped  ,-  Easily  bleached  :  Good 
strength ;  Excellent  color. 

l'ossil)le  uses  —  As  a  substitute  for  white  spruce. 
Sulphate  Pulp. 

Yield  —  ],010  lbs. 

Character  —  High-grade  kraft  fiber. 

Possible  uses  —  Same  as  white  spruce. 
Mechanical  Pulp. 

Yield  -^  1,910  lbs. 

Character  —  Strong  and  good  color;  Good   fiber 
length. 

Possible  uses  —  Same  as  white  spruce. 

LOWLAND  WHITE  FIR 
lbs.  Fiber  3.2  m.m. 
Range  —  Coast  region  from  Vancouver  Island  to 
California  (Mendocino  County),  and  from  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  to  Northern  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana. 

Common  Names  —  White  fir  (Cal..  Oreg..  Idaho); 
Silver  fir  (Mont.  Idaho)  ;  Yellow  fir  (Mont.! 
Idaho)  ;  Oregon  white  fir  (Cal.)  ;  Western  white  fir; 
Grand  or  Oregon  white  fir  (Cal.  lit.)  ;  Great  Cali- 
fornia fir  (lit.). 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  980  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  pulped;  Easily  bleached;  Fair 

strength ;  Excellent  color. 

Possible  uses  —  As  a  substitute  for  white  spruce. 
Sulphate  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,140  lbs. 

Character  —  Good  strong  grade  of  kraft  pulp. 

Possible  uses  *-  Same  as  white  spruce. 
Mechanical  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1.9.50  lbs. 

Character  -^  Good  strength,  color  and  fiber. 

Possible  uses  —  Same  as  white  spruce. 

\OBLE  FIR  —  Ahie:i  nohilis.   Wt.  22  lbs.    Fiber 
Range  ~  Wa.shington    (coast  mountains   iji   sonili- 
western  part  of  state;  Olymiiic  Mountains  on  Sol- 
duc  River;  from  Mount  Baker  Southward  in  the 
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Cascade  Mountains)  to  Oregon  (Browder  Ridge 
on  head  waters  of  McKinzie  river  in  Lane  County). 
Rani;i-  at  present  but  little  known. 
Common  Names  —  Red  tir  (Oreg.)  ;  "Larch"  (Oreg. 
himl)ernien)  ;  Noble  fir  (Oreg.)  ;  Big  tree;  Feather 
red  fir  (Cal.  lit.):  Noble  or  Braeted  red  fir  (Cal. 
liH  :  Tuck  Tiu'k   (Pacific  Indians). 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1.010  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  pulped;  Easily  bleached;  Fair 

.strength;  Excellent  color. 
Possible  uses  —  As  a  substitute  for  white  si)ruce. 

Sulphate  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1.080  lbs. 

Character  —  Good  quality  of  strong  pulp. 

Possihlp  uses  —  As  a  substitute  for  white  spruce. 

Mechanical  Pulp. 
Yield  —  1.920  lbs. 

Oiaracter  —  Good  color;  Very  long  .strong  fiber. 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  white  spruce. 

RED  FIR  —  Ahip>t  mcifjuificn.   AVt.  23  lbs.    Fiber 

Range  —  Southern  Oregon  (Cascade  Mts.)  and  Ca- 
lifornia (Mount  Shasta  and  along  the  western 
slopes  of  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.) 
Common  Names  —  Red  fir  (Cal.)  ;  California  Red- 
bark  fir  (Cal.);  Magnificent  fir  (Cal.  lit.);  Cali- 
fornia red  fir  (Cal.  lit.)  ;  Golden  fir  (Cal.  lit.). 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1.080  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily    pulped;    A    little    hard    to 

bleach  ;  Good  strength  ;  Fair  color. 
Possil>lc  uses  —  As  a  substitute  for  white  spruce. 

Sulphate  Pulp. 

Y'ield  —  1,150  lbs. 

Character  —  Good  strong  fiber. 

Possil)le  uses  —  Same  as  white  spruce. 

Mechanical  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1.915  lbs. 

Character  —  Fair  strength ;  Pinkish  color. 

Possible  uses  —  As  a  substitute  for  white  spruce. 

SilLVER  FIR   —  Ahiea   amahilis.    Wt.   22   lbs.    Fiber 

Range  —  From  British  Cohmibia  (Fra.ser  river  and 
southward  in  the  Cascade  mountains)  to  Washing- 
ton and  r)regon. 

Common  Names  —  Red  fir;  Red  silver  fir  (Western 
mountains)  Fir  (Cal.)  ;  Lovely  fir  (Cal.  lit.)  ; 
Lovely  red  fir  (Cal.  lit.)  ;  Amahilis  or  Lovely  fir 
(Cal.  lit.l;  "Larch"   (Oreg.  Lumbermen.). 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,060  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  ])ul]ied  ;  Easily  lijpached  ;  ?"air 

strength  ;  Excellent  color. 
Possible  u.ses  —  As  a  substitute  for  white  s])ruce. 

Sulphate  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1.100  Ib.s. 

Character  —  Excellent  strength;   Long  fiber. 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  white  spi-uce. 
Mechanical  Pulp. 
Yield  -^  1,870  lbs. 

Character   —    Long    fiber    of    excellent    strength; 
Color  slightly  grayish. 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  white  spruce. 


WHITE  FIR  —  Ahirx  ronrolor.    Wt.  22  lbs.    Fiber  3.5 
m.m. 

Range  —  Oregon  (Siskiyou  mountains  to  southern 
California  (San  Bernadino  County);  Northern 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  Colorado  and  Utah 
I  Wasatch  mountains).  _^^ 

Common  Names  —  White  fir  (Cal.,  Idaho,  Utah, 
Colo.)  ;  Balsam  fir  (Cal.  Idaho,  Colo.)  ;  Silver  fir 
(Cal.):  Balsam  (Cal.);  White  Balsam  (Utah); 
Bastard  pine  (Utah);  Balsam-tree  (Idaho);  Black 
gum  (Utah)  ;  California  white  fir  (Cal.)  ;  Colorado 
white  fir  (Cal.  lit.)  ;  Coneolor  silver  fir  (Eng.  lit.). 

Svdphite  Pulp. 
Yield  —  950  lbs. 
Character  —  Easily  pulped  ;  Easily  bleached  ;  Good 

strength;  Good  color. 
Possible  uses  —  As  a  substitute  for  white  spruce. 
Sidphate  Pulp. 
Yield  —  1,100  lbs. 

Character  —  Good  .strong  grade  of  kraft  pulp. 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  white  spruce. 

Mechanical  Pulp. 
Yield  --  2,010  lbs. 

Character   —   Fair    strength;    Good    fiber;    Satis- 
factory color. 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  white  spruce. 

DOUGLAS  FIR  —  Pseudotsnga  taxifolia. 

Washington    and    Oregon.    Wt.    28    lbs.    Fiber   4.4 

m.m.  ilontana  and  Wyoming,  Wt.  25  lbs.  Fiber — 
Range  —  From    the   Rocky    Mountain   region     (in 

T'nited   States)    and  northward  to  central  British 

( 'olumbia  ;  Pacific  Coast. 
Common  Names  —  Red  fir    (Oreg.,    Wash..    Idaho, 

Utah,  Mont.,  Colo.)  ;  Douglas  Spruce   (Cal..  Colo.. 

Mont.)  ;  Douglas  fir   (Utah,  Oreg.,  Colo.)  ;  Yellow 

fir  (Oreg.,  Mont*   Idaho,  Wash.)  ;  Spruce  (Mont.)  ; 

Fir    (Mont.):   Oregon   pine    (Cal.,    Wash.,   Oreg.); 

Red  pine   (Utah,  Idaho,  Colo.)  ;  Puget  Sound  pine 

(Wash.);      Douglas-tree;      Cork-barked      Douglas 

spruce. 
Sulphite  Pulp. 

Y'ield  —  1,200  lbs. 

Character  —  Hard  to  pulp:  Difficult    to   bleach; 
Fair  strength ;  Poor  color ;  Pitchy. 

Possible  uses  —  Few. 
Sulphate  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,170  lbs. 

Character  —  Good  grade  of  kraft  pulp  but  not  as 
strong  as  white  spruce. 

I'lissilili'  uses     -  Similar  to  white  sjiruee. 
Mechanical  Pulp. 

Becau.se  of  high  pitch  content  is  probably  unsuit- 
able for  this  purpose. 

(To   be   continued) 


WILL  DEAL  IN  PULPWOOD 

The  Atlantic  Pulpwood  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  recently  in- 
corporated under  the  Companies'  Act  of  the  province 
of  New  Brunswick,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
business  in  pulpwood  and  timber  lines. 

The  company  proposes  to  handle  cargo  as  well  as 
rail  shij)ment  wood,  and  has  its  head  office  in  St.  John 
and  a  branch  office  at  Annapolis  Royal. 
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ThelTour  of  the  Foresters 

The  visiting;  foresters  from  every  eoiitineiil,  at- 
Iciuling  the  British  Emjiire  forestry  ('onference  arc 
hejiiiining:  to  realize  that  Canada  is  a  large  place, 
'i'licy  have  been  constantly  on  the  move  since  July  25 
and  liavc  not  yet  seen  all  of  Quebec  and  New  Bruns- 
wii'k.  Tlif  Prairie  Provinces,  Ontario,  and  British  Col- 
uinl)ia  are  yet  to  be  visited. 

The  Conference  opened  in  Ottawa  on  July  25,  with 
an  address  of  welcome  from  the  Premier  and  a  mes- 
sage of  commendation  and  inspiration  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  next  day  the  ])arty  went  to 
Montreal,  where  a  committee  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
&  Paper  Association  arranged  for  visits  to  the  Trust 
Products  Laboratories,  McGill  University,  Mount 
Royal  Park,  and  Macdonald  College.  A  com]>limen- 
tary  luncheon  was  served  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel. 

(irand-]\Iere,  with  its  beautiful  town  site  and  in- 
teresting paper  mills  and  reforestation  develoi)ments 
of  the  Laurentide  Company  was  seen  on  the  27th. 
From  there  the  party  journe.yed  in  their  special  train 
to  the  Lake  St.  John  country.  Here,  as  guests  of 
Price  Bros.  &  Co.  the  visitors  saw  the  great  power 
development  at  Grand  Decharge  and  the  paper  mills 
at  Kenogami  and  motored  to  St.  Alphonse  to  embark 
on  the  steamer  Richelieu  for  the  beautiful  journey 
down  the  majestic  Saguenay  to  Quebec.  On  Monday 
they  went  by  train  to  New  Brunswick  and  were  met 
at  the  border  by  Premier  Yeniot.  Major-General  Lord 
Lovat,  the  head  of  the  Conference,  and  Sir  James 
Calder,  C.  B.  E.,  indulged  in  a  bit  of  salmon  fishing 
and  succeeded  in  landing  8  real  fish,  which  supplied 
the  jiarty  with  breakfast.  A  stop  was  made  at  Carap- 
bellton  and  a  banquet  was  served  at  Bathurst,  where 
the  delegates  visited  pulp  and  lumber  mills  before 
proceeding  to  Chatham  and  Newcastle. 

Arrival  in  St.  John  was  on  August  1  in  the  morn- 
ing. D.  E.  Lauderburn  of  the  Pejepscot  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  of  Salmon  River.  N.  B.  arranged  a 
trip  by  automobiles  to  the  headquarters  of  the  com- 
pany at  Salmon  River.  The  special  train  left  St. 
John  August  2,  for  Quebec  City  making  short  stops 
at  Fredericton  and  Grand  Falls. 

Friday  is  to  be  spent  in  the  interesting  and  historic 
city  of  Quebec,  and  Saturday  at  the  Provincial  nur- 
series at  Berthierville.  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sun- 
day are  free  for  the  delegates  to  choose  their  own  pro- 
grams. 

Next  week  will  be  spent  in  Ottawa,  with  the  fol- 
lowing general  program: 

BUSINESS  MEETINGS  IN  OTTAWA 

August  6th  and  7th 

Auditorium:    Victoria    Memorial    Museum 

Morning  Session 

Monday,  August  6th — 
10.00  a.m.— 
Procedure. 


10.:{()  a.m. 

( 'hairman  's  address. 
11.00  a.m. 

Forest     Policv  Itil  riidiicl(ir\     discussion 

12.00  m.— 

{{(^solutions  of   11(20  ( '(inrercnci' :    Progress   r'('|)or1. 
12.30  p.m.— 

Adjourn  for  luncheon. 

Afternoon  Session 
2.30  p.m.— 

"World's  Softwood   Supply." 
5.00  p.m.— 

Debate  to  be  adjourned    until   August   11th. 
Tuesday.   August  7th — Silviculture. 
Morning  Session 
10.00  a.m.— 

Natural  Regeneration. 
11.30  a.m.— 

Artificial  Regeneration. 
12.30   p.m.— 

Adjourn  for  luncheon. 

Afternoon  Session 
2.30  p.m.— 

Artificial  Regeneration. 
3.00  p.m. 

General    discussion    natural     and     artificial     re- 
generation. 
5.00  p.m.— 
Adjourn. 

Tour  to   Petawawa  Forest   Experiment   Station 
Tuesday,  August  7th — 
11.40"p.m.— 

Leave   Ottawa.      Board    cars    at     10.00    p.m..     if 
desired. 

Wednesday,  August  8th — 
4.40  a.m. — 

Arrive  Chalk  River.  Remain  in  cars  till  8.00  a.m. 
The  details  for  this  day  will  be  provided  in  a 
separate  program.  "Sample  Plot  Methods"  will 
be  discussed  at  an  appropriate  time.  Also  a  be- 
ginning will  be  made  in  discussion  of  "Silvi- 
cultural  Research  and  Experiment." 
12.50  a.m.— 

Leave  Chalk  River. 
Thursday.  August  9th — • 
5.00  a!m.— 

Arrive    Ottawa.   Remain    in   cars   until   7.30   a.m. 
Morning  Session 
10.00  a.m.— 

Forest  Fire  Protection 
12.30  p.m.— 

Adjourn  for  luncheon. 

Afternoon  Session 
2.30  p.m.— 

FHre  Protection. 
3.30  p.m.— 

Forest  Entomology  and  Pathology. 
5.00  p.m.— 
Adjourn. 
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Friday,  August  lOth— 

Morning  Session 
lO.OU  a.m.— 

Trade  in  forest  products. 
1.00  p.m.— 

The  Conference  will  be  entertained  at  luncheon  liy 
the  Ottawa  Valley  lumbermen. 
Afternoon  Session 
2M  p.m.— 

Forest  Products  Research. 
:).()()  p.m.— 
Adjourn. 
Saturday.  August  11th — 
10.00  "a.m.— 

■'World's    Softwood    )Supi)ly" — t\w    debate    will 
be  resumed. 
11.15  a.m. — 

"Hardwoods." 
1.00  p.m.— 
Adjourn. 

Afternoon  to  l)e  devotcil   to  entcrtaimiienl. 
7.;i()  p.m. — 

Official  Banquet.  Chateau  Laurier. 


LIST  OF  DELEGATES 
Note: — The  list  of  delegates,  honorary  delegates,  and 
associates,  is,  through  unavoidable  circumstances, 
incomplete.  Those  whose  names  are  denoted  b.y  an 
asterisk  attended  the  Conference  held  in  London. 
England,  1920. 
United  Kingdom — 

*  Major-General  Lord  Lovat,  K.T.,  K.C.M.G.,  D.S.O. 
&c.,  Chairman,  Forestry  Commission. 
*Mr.  R.  L.   Robinson.   6.B.E.,   B.A.   B.Sc,   Commis- 
sioner, Forestry  Commission. 
*Dr.  A.  W.  Borthwick,  Foresti-y  Commission, 
*Mr.  Fraser  Story,  Forestry  Commission. 
*Dr.  J.  W.  Munro,  Forestry  Commission. 
•Professor  R.   S.  Troup,   C.T.E.,   Oxford   University. 
Sir  James  ('aider,  C.B.E. 
British  Empire  Forestry  Association — 

*Lieut. -Colonel  G.  L.  Courthope.  M.]'..  Chairman  of 
the  Association. 
Australia — 

^Ir.   Owen  .loii(-s,  B,A.,  Chairman,  Forests  Commis- 
sion of  Victoria. 

India — 

Mr.  W.  A.  Robertson,  Deputy  Conservator,  Burma, 

India. 
Mr.   C.  G.   Trevor,   Officiating  Conservator,    United 
Provinces,  India. 
Ireland — 

•Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes.  O.B.E.,  Forestry  Branch,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Dublin. 
New  Zealand — 

Captain  L.  Mcintosh  Ellis,  B.Sc.F.,  Director  of  State 
Forests. 
South  Africa — 

•Mr.  C.  E.  Legat,  Chief  Conservator  of  Forests. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Johnstone,  Associated  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. 
Crown  Colonies — 
Colonial  Office — 

Major    R.    D.    Purse.    D.SiC.    Assistant    Private 
Secretary. 


Nigeria. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Aiiislie,  Senior  Conservator  of  P'orests. 
Kenya. 

•Mr.  E.  Battiscombe,  Conservator  of  Forests. 
Ceylon. 

Jlr  R.  White,  Deputy  Conservator  of  Forests. 
Straits  Settlements  and   Federated  Malay 
States — 
•iMr.  C.  E.  S.  Cubitt,  Conservator  of  Forests. 
British  Guiana — 
Mr.  L.  S.  Ilohenkerk,  Forest  Officer. 
Canada — 
Dominion — • 

*:\Ir.  E.  H.  Finlayson,  B.Sc.F.,  Acting  Director  of 

Forestry. 
Mr.   D.    Roy   Cameron,   B.Sc.F.,   Dominion   Forest 
Service. 
British  Columbia — 

Mr.  P.  Z.   Caverhill,  B.S.F.,  Chief  Forester,   Pro- 
vincial Forest  Service. 
New  Brunswick — 

Mr.  G.  H.  Prince,  B.S.F.,  Chief  Forester,  Provinei;il 
Forest  Service. 
Nova  Scotia — 

Mr.   J.   A.   Knight,   Commissioner  of  Forests  and 
Game. 
Ontario — 

Mr.  E.  J.  Zavitz,  M.S.F.,  Provincial  Forester. 
Quebec — 
Mr.  G.  C.  Piehe.  M.F.,  Chief  of  Forest  Service. 

HONORARY  DELEGATES 
•Mr.  A.  Bedard,  M.F.,  Assistant  Chief  of  Forest  Ser- 
vice, Quebec,  Dean  of  Laval  Forest  School. 
•Mr.    Robson    Black,    Manager,    Canadian    Forestry 
Association. 
Mr.  W.  C.   Cain,  Deuty    Minister    of    Lands    and 
Forest,  Ontario. 
Mr.  Roland  D.  Craig,  B.S.A.,  F.E.,  Forest  Resources 
Specialist,  Dominion  Forest  Service. 
*Mr.   M.   A.   Grainger,  President,   Canadian   Society 

of  Forest  Engineers. 
Dr.  C.  D.  Howe,  Dean  Faculty  of  Forestry,  Univer- 
sitj'  of  Toronto;  Vice-President,  Canadian  Forest- 
ry Association. 
•Mr.   Clyde  Leavitt,  M.Sc.F.,   Chief  Fire    Inspector, 

Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  Canada, 
Lieut. -Colonel   T.    G.    Loggie,    Deputy    Minister   of 

Lands  and  Mines,  New  Brunswick. 
Mr.  G.  R.  Naden,  Deputy  Minister  of  Lands,  Brit- 
ish Columbia. 
The  Earl  of  Stafford,  England. 
*Mr.  EUwood  Wilson,  Chief.  Forestry  Department. 
Laurentide  Paper  Company. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE   CONFERENCE 

CHAIRMAN 

Major-(4eneral   Lord   Lovat,   K.T.,   K.C.M.G..   D.S.O. 
Chairman,   Imperial   Forestry   Commission. 

MANAGER 

E.  H.  Finlayson,  B.Sc.  F.,  A.M.E.l.C.  Acting  Director 

of  Forestry,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Canada, 

SECRETARY 

Uoland  D.  Craig,  B.S.A..  F.E.,  Forest  Resources  Spec- 
ialist, Dominion  Forestry  Branch, 
Department   of  the  Interior. 
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CONCERNED   ABOUT  STUMPAGE  TARIFF 

An  important  dt'k'jjtatiou  of  timber  limit  holders 
waited  on  the  provincial  Cabinet  at  Quebec  last  Wed- 
nesday, to  urfe'c  the  maintenance  of  the  1918  tariff  of 
stum  page  dues. 

Among  those  present  were:  Sir  Henry  Egan,  lion. 
(Jeo.  Bryson.  Hrig-den.  White,  .Messrs  tJerard  Power, 
Dan  Meijanghlin,  Jolm  Black,  E.  A.  Dunlop,  M.  Small, 
M.  Holmes,  D.  C.  Cluimpoux,  K.  P.  Grant,  F.  Faure, 
G.  E  (}illis,  W.  Grant,  Jack  Price,  F.  Hall,  R.  0. 
Sweezey,  J.  Hamilton,  J.  W.  Smith,  S.  J.  Fisher,  John 
Power,  H.  Nesbitt,  Paul  G.  Owen,  secretary  of  the 
liimit  Holder.s'  Association,  A.  Seabonrn. 

It  was  represented  to  the  t'abinct  that  last  year  llie 
enforcement  of  the  1920  tariff  had  been  delayed  foi' 
another  year,  on  the  conditions  that  lumber  camps 
would  be  operated  in  full  swing,  which  had  been  done 
■with  the  result  that  there  had  been  unusual  activity 
recorded.  The  lumbermen  had  at  the  time  taken  a 
risk,  but  had  kept  to  their  promise,  and  even  now 
camps  were  still  scenes  of  great  activity  The  result 
was  that  after  undertaking  these  risks  the  limit  holders 
were  now  menaced  once  more  of  falling  under  the 
1920  tariff  of  stumpage  dues,  which  was  over  20  per 
cent,  above  the  present  one.  (Jonilitions  had  only 
slightly  improved,  it  was  pointed  out,  and  the  rise  in 
the  wages  contributed  to  a  great  extent  in  warranting 
the  limit  holders  to  ask  for  the  continuance  of  the 
1918  tariff. 

Premier  Taschereau  and  the  other  ministers  pre- 
sent decided  to  study  the  matter  today  and  the  limit 
holders  will  be  given  an  answer  later. 


NEW  MINISTER  OF  LANDS  AND  FORESTS 

Hon.  James  Lyons,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  who  is  the 
new  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  has  entered  upon 
his  new  duties  in  the  new  Ontario  Government,  suc- 
ceeding Hon.  Beniah  Bowman.  Mr.  Lyons  is  widely 
known  in  the  north  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
interests  of  the  settlers  in  the  lumbering  and  pulp- 
wood  arena.  He  recently  retired  as  President  of  the 
Saut  Ste.  Marie  Board  of  Trade  and  advocates  that 
an  embargo  be  placed  on  the  export  of  hard  woods 
from  Ontario,  the  supply  of  which  is  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing. 

DIAMOND    STATE    FIBRE    CO.    OF    CANADA   IS 
THE  NAME 

On  page  750  of  our  issue  of  last  week  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Article  entitled  "Fibre,  its  qualities  and  use" 
an  error  was  made  i»  acknowledgino-  the  loan  of  the 
cuts  used  to  illustrate  the  article.  We  expressed  our- 
.selves  as  being  indebted  to  the  Dominion  State  Fibre 
Co.  whereas,  obviously,  the  intention  was  to  credit  the 
well-known  Di.\mond  State   Fibre  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd. 


Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery  Corporation  have 
put  on  the  market  recently  a  new  type  of  deep  well 
pump,  which  uses  one  or  more  impellers  much  like 
a  ship's  propeller  to  elevate  the  water  or  other  liquid. 
The  efficiency,  capacity  and  operating  economy  of  this 
new  pump  are  said  to  be  far  in  advance  of  any  deep- 
well  pump  now  in  use. 

Look  your  difficulties  in  the  face,  and  they  will  be 
gin  to  run. 


CAN   ANY   PAPER  MILL  IN  THE  WORLD   BEAT 
THIS? 

The  crew  of  No.  ,'j  paper  machine  of  the  Belgo  Cana- 
dian Paper  Company  Jjimited  at  Shawinigan  Falls, 
Quebec,  claims  to  have  the  world's  record  for  a 
single  day's  production  of  newsprint  paper.  This, 
of  course,  means  the  world '.s  record  foi-  any  grade 
of  paper,  and  their  figure,  which  was  reached  last 
week,  was  96.11  tons.  Mr.  Maurice  Ncilson  under 
wiiose  supcrintendency  the  above  record  was  made 
on  the  machine  recently  sui)plied  the  Company  by 
Charles  Walm.sley  Company  Limited,  and  driven  by 
liie  Ilai'land  Interlock  Electric  Drive  is  certainly  to 
be  congratulated  on  this  excellent  {)erformance.  We 
<loul)t  if  any  paper  mill  can  claim  to  produce  more 
l)aper  on  one  machine,  but  the  boys  who  ran  the  Belgo 
machine  stated  that  if  this  claim  is  disputed,  they  will 
push  it  up  higher  and  have  in  mind  eventually  making 
100  tons  at  least  on  this  machine. 


INSTALLING   "TREMOR"   SCREENS 

Tiie  Watford  Engineering  Works.  Ijtd.  of  Lower 
High  Street,  Watford  have  received  an  order  from  the 
Empire  Paper  Mills.  Greenhithe,  Kent  for  their  large 
size  No.  3,  outward  flow  "TREMOR"  stainers  for  the 
new  large  paper  machine  being  installed  in  their  mill 
by  Messrs  Charles  Walmsley  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Bury.  Lan- 
cashire. 

The  engineers  of  Watford  Engineering  Works  have 
also  introduced  a  new  flat  strainer  working  upon  the 
"TREMOR"  system  to  supersede  the  .jog  knotters  as 
auxiliaries  to  machine  strainers  and  other  purposes. 

In  the  new  strainer  the  plate  frame  is  suspended  in 
a  Vat  carried  by  a  shaft  fitted  with  the  "TREMOR" 
motion,  which  latter  gives  a  vertical  rise  and  fall  to 
the  plates  over  the  whole  area,  thus  eliminating  the 
dead  ends  of  the  plates  near  the  fulcrum  as  was  the 
case  in  the  old  jog  knotter  —  by  this  means  a  given 
plate  area  is  approximately  twice  as  efficient  as  for- 
merly, owing  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  plates  having 
the  same  movement.  The  motion  is  obtained  in  the 
same  manner  as  their  "TREMOR"  strainers,  so  is 
perfectly  silent  and  effective. 

The  strainer  is  also  being  adapted  as  a  small  inward 
flow  for  use  in  hand  mills  and  for  very  small  outputs. 
In  this  instance  the  pulp  is  passed  the  reverse  way, 
viz :  from  the  underside  to  the  top  side  of  the  plates. 
No  joint  is  required  and  the  floating  rubber  and 
rubber  solution  is  easil.v  skimmed  off  the  surface  of 
the  stuff  as  it  floats  before  passing  through  the 
Plates. 

The  plates  for  the  inward  flow  machine  are  made 
basket  shape  to  more  readily  allow  any  refuse  to  rise 
to  the  surface  before  passing  through  the  slits. 


Recognizing  the  favorable  and  the  unfavorable  fac- 
tors in  the  situation,  the  outlook  is  for  good  business 
for  the  remainder  of  1923  and  expectation  of  its  con- 
tinuance into  1924,  according  to  the  monthly  bulletin 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York. 


No  maa  ever  wakes  up  to  find  himself  faraoujs.    The 
tmth  19  he  hasn't  been  asleep. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

HAW  MATERIALS 

A-7  The  Sulphur  Industry  of  the  United  States. 
ALBERT  G.  WOLF.  Pulp  &  Paper,  International  No.. 
1.53-157  (Dec.  1922').  An  outline  of  the  development 
of  the  U.S.  sulphur  industry  and  of  its  present  status.- 
A.P.-C. 

SCREENING  AND   DEWATERING 

G-8-9  The  Kamyr  Pulp  Press  Machine.  0.  L. 
BERGER.  Paper  Trade  J.  75.  No.  26.  51-2  (Deo.  28. 
1922^  :  Paper  31.  No.  9.  14-15  (Dec.  20.  19221  :  Paper 
Mill  45.  No.  52.  18  (Dec.  30.  1922).  In  its  complete 
form  it  consists  of  a  suction  cylinder  mold  with  vacuum 
pump,  two  pair  of  corrugated  presses,  and  a  pulp 
cutter.  The  pulp  leaves  the  mold  testing  22  to  24%  air 
dry.  The  first  press  brings  this  up  to  40%  and  the 
second  press  up  to  55%  air  dry.  The  high  test  of  pulp 
leaving  the  mold  in  connection  with  the  special  con- 
struction of  the  grooved  and  corrugated  presses  make 
it  possible  to  run  through  the  presses  without  the  use  of 
felts.  Compare  U.S.A.  patent  1.387,954  and  Can.  patent 
219.484:  Pulp  and  Paper  20.  655  (Aug.  3.  1922)  ;  Paper 
Trade  J.  7.5,  No.  7.  56  (Aug.  17,  1922).  Also  Can. 
patent  219.279:  Pulp  &  Paper  20.  794  (Sept.  14,  1923) : 
Paper  Trade  J.  75.  No.  12.  .51  (Sept.  21.  1922).-A.P.-C. 

6-6  K-11  Water  Supplying  Device  for  Flat  Screens. 
A.  II.  BORRESEN  and  K.  HOLTER.  Can.  pat.  228.775. 
F'eb.  20.  1923.  The  water  is  supplied  through  a  longi- 
tudinal slot  located  substantially  in  the  screening  plane 
and  directing  the  current  of  water  along  the  surface 
of  the  screening  plates  in  the  direction  of  flow  of  the 
pulp.  It  is  thus  supplied  below  the  layer  of  pulp, 
instead  of  from  above,  and  exerts  the  best  possible 
feeding  and  diluting  effect  on  the  pulp.-A.P.-C. 

K-12  Application  of  Steam  Traps  To  Paper  Machine 
Driers.  L.  D.  Goff.  Paper  Ind.  4,  1719.  1721,  1723 
Qlar.  1923) :  Pulp  &  Paper  21.  457-458  (May  3.  1923). 
A  discussion  of  tlie  merits  of  the  Armstrong  steam  trap 
in  ensuring  proper  steam  circulation  and  tempei-atnre 
gradation  in  paper  machine  driers.  —  A.P.-C. 

SPECIAL   PAPERS 

K-23  Use  of  Starch  Products  in  Making  Colored 
Lines  on  Marbled.  Glazed  and  Calendered  Papers,  and 
Card  Board.  RINGE  &  CO.  Ger.  pat.  369.470.  Papier- 
fahr.  21.  131  (Mar.  4.  1923).  The  color  is  mixed  with 
starch  products  to  which  is  added  ferrous  sulphate  in 
solution.  The  resulting  paper  can  be  written  on  with 
ink.-J.L.P. 

K-23.  Insulating  Paper.  Fnsaiehi  Tagawa.  Jpn.  pat. 
39.173.  July  7,  1921.  Paper  is  passed  through  a  paste 
prepared  by  mixing  together  a  solution  of  100  parts  of 
globulin  and  10  parts  of  borax  in  500  parts  of  water, 
a  solution  of  70  parts  of  shellac  and  14  parts  of  borax 
in  500  of  water,  and  60  parts  of  saturated  lime  water. 
The  sheets  are  piled  to  suitable  thickness  pressed  with 
a  hot  hydraulic  press,  and  calendered.  —  A.  P.-C. 


K-23  The  Manufacture  Of  Paper  For  Wrapping  And 
Containing  Foodstuffs.  James  Strachaii.  Paper  Mill 
47,  No.  19,  34,  46  (May  12,  1923).  A  description  of  the 
iiualities  required  of  various  classes  of  paper  for  hold- 
ing and  for  carrying  foodstuffs.  —  A.  P.-C. 

K-23  Paper  With  A  Rough,  Fibrous  Surface.  J.  W. 
Zanders.  Ger.  pat.  371,506.  Papierfabr.  21,  210-211 
(Apr.  15,  1923).  A  soft  paper,  with  good  felting,  is 
covered  on  both  sides  with  tough,  hard  paper  by  means 
of  an  adhesive  and  dried.  The  sheet  is  then  split  in 
the  middle.  —  J.  L.  P. 

K-23  Wax  Paper  For  Packing  Hygroscopic  Tablets. 
W.  GruiRwald.  Zellstoff  U.  Papier  4.  87-88  (Apr. 
1923).  Hydroscopic  medicinal  tablets,  containing  hex- 
amethylenetetramine  and  theobromine,  absorbed  only 
1.4%  moisture,  after  a  day  exposure  in  an  atmosphere 
containing  100%  relative  humidity,  when  wrapped  in 
])aper  which  had  been  treated  with  aluminum  acetate 
and  aluminum  soap  and  aftei'wards  treated  with  glue, 
gum  arable,  or  dextrine.  —  J.  L.  P. 

K-23.  Safety  Paper.  V.  E.  Goddman  assignor  to  Wa- 
terlow  &  Sons  Ltd.  IT.  S.  pat.  1,417,820  May  30.  1922. 
A  black  or  dark  surfaced  paper  is  coated  with  an  opa- 
que but  light-colored  composition  such  as  a  composi- 
tion containing  manganese  ferrocyanide  which  is  .sen- 
sitive to  chemical  eradieators.  —  A.  P.-C. 

K-23.  Treatment  of  Japanese  Paper.  Masayoshi  Ishii. 
Jpn.  ])at.  39. .541.  Aug.  Ki.  1921.  A  strong  and  water- 
proof paper  is  manufactured  by  treatini^-  thin  Japa- 
nese pa])er  with  a  solution  of  375  g.  of  Chondrus  colla- 
tus,  18.8  g.  of  flowers  of  zinc.  75  g.  of  wood  pulp  in  9 
liters  of  water,  and  then  rolling  through  hot  rollers. — 
A.  P.-C. 

K-23.  Asbestos  Paper.  N.  Sulzberger.  Eng.  pat.  186.- 
409.  June  24,  1921.  Pure  asbestos  paper  (containing  no 
organic  binder)  is  made  by  drying  a  pulp  containing 
50  parts  of  long  fibered  a.sbestos  and  6  parts  of  a  col- 
loidal solution  of  aluminum  silicate  j)re]iared  with  the 
aid  of  tannic  acid  and  ammonia.  Alternatively  asbestos 
sheets  containing  an  organic  binder  and  preferably  an 
oxidizing  agent  such  as  sodium  nitrate  or  nitrocellu- 
lose, are  heated  at  a  temperature  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  organic  binder.  Asbestos  material  prepared  by 
this  process  is  suitable  for  cigarette  wrappers,  insu- 
lating  materials,  and  carriers  for  cataly.sts. — A.  P.-C. 

K-23.  Metal-Coated  Paper.  K.  Wickel.  Eng.  pat.  183,- 
143.  July  17,  1922.  In  the  preparation  of  metal-coated 
or  metallized  paper  impermeable  to  water,  oil  and  air, 
and  suitable  for  packing  food  or  as  a  substitute  for 
gold  leaf,  bituminous  substances  are  employed  as  a 
binder,  the  bituminous  substance,  such  as'  "vulka- 
bitumen,"  may  be  employed  in  the  melted  condition: 
or  it  may  be  dissolved  in  hydrocarbons,  carbon  tetra- 
chloride, or  similar  solvents,  and  the  powdered  metal 
(bronze)  may  be  mixed  with  the  solution  and  applied 
by  rollers,  brushes,  or  scrapers,  or  by  atomizers :  or 
the  dry  process  may  be  used.  The  product  mav  he 
made  pliable  or  .stiff  according  to  the  hardness  of  the 
bitumen  used. — A.  P.-C. 
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K  23  A  Study  Ot  The  Experimental  Manufacture 
Of  Condenser  Paper.  .Mcrlu  ll,  Shau  and  (Kor^'o  VV. 
ISii'kinjt,  ['.  S.  ISiir.'iiii  of  Standards.  Paper  Ind.  .'),  309 
;ill  (May  1!IL':!).  After  a  brief  description  of  the  use 
and  requirements  of  condenser  papers,  tlie  authors 
deseribe  tests  earried  out  with  the  experimental  paper 
making  eciuipinent  at  tiie  Bui'eau  of  Standards,  on  tlie 
results  of  wiiieii  tiiey  base  the  foUowiuy;  reeommen 
dations:  Xi-w  eotton  and  linen  cut  tings,  carefully  cut 
and  dusted,  should  i)e  useil  law  in  the  i)eater.  in  ent- 
ting  and  dusting  a  self-eleaiiing  magnet  roll  to  remove 
metal  and  eondueting  jjartieles  eonld  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage. Filtered  water  should  be  used  and  handletl 
in  pipes  of  non-corroding  material.  Pumps  handling 
stock  and  water  should  be  of  a  non-corroding  mate- 
rial. The  beatei-  should  have  a  stone  or  cement  and 
quartz  roll  and  bedidate.  In  the  sand  tra])  there 
should  be  a  self-cleaning  magnet  roll  to  serve  as  a  last 
l)reeautiou.  If  a  fourdriner  machiiu!  is  used  the  wire 
should  not  be  coarser  than  !)()  mesh  and  a  pickup  felt 
around  the  upjier  couch  roll  is  desirable.  If  a  cy- 
linder machine  is  used  care  must  be  taken  to  obtain 
a  well-formed  sheet  free  from  pin  holes.  A  super- 
calender  stack  may  be  necessary  to  reduce;  the 
thickness  and  to  give  denseness  to  the  pajjcr.  —  A. 
P.-C. 

ARTICLES  OK  PAPER 

L-4.  Oilproof  Coating.  A.  .].  Rowland.  U.  S.  pat.  1.- 
395,016,  Oct.  'I').  1921.  An  oil-proof  composition 
adapted  for  coating  and  impregnating  paper  reeejjt- 
acles  is  formed  of  40  per  cent,  of  zinc  or  aluminum 
salts  of  alginic  acid  and  60  per  cent  of  26  deg.  Be. 
ammonia.  —  A.  P.-(\ 

L-4.  Oil  and  Grease-Proof  Paper  Container.  T.  M. 
Godfrey,  l'.  S.  pt.  1,395,272.  Nov.  1,  1921.  Succe.s.sive 
interior  coatings  of  (1)  gly^cerol.  water  and  casein  and 
(2)  glj-cerol  water  and  a  water-soluble  adhesive  such 
as  gelatine  or  gum  arable,  which  serves  to  mask  any 
objectionable  odor  of  the  casein,  are  applied.  —  A.  P.-C. 

L-5.  Waterproofring  Vulcanized  Fiber.  J.  Mcintosh. 
U.  S.  pat.  1.425.S7S,  Aug.  15,  1922.  Wet  vulcanized 
fiber  is  immersed  in  a  waterproofing  liquid  such  as  oil 
or  asphalt  until  it  has  become  thoroughly  impregnated 
and  it  is  then  dried  to  free  it  of  water.  —  A.  P.-C. 

L-6.  Solidifying  Fibrous  Pulp.  E.  Nishina.  Eng.  pat. 
185,399,  Aug.  4,  1922.  Fibrous  pulp  mixed  with  adhe- 
sive material  is  solidified  in  thin  film  by  projecting  it 
under  high  pressure  from  spouts  on  to  a  slowly  moving 
surface  of  gauze,  felt,  etc.  After  drying,  the  material 
is  removed  from  the  surface  and  calendered  on  rolls 
or  pressed  into  molds.  Alternatively,  the  pulp  may  be 
left  adhering  to  the  surface,  which  then  serves  as  a  re- 
inforcement. The  process  is  suitable  for  making  ma- 
terial such  as  i^asteboard,  jiapier  mache,  artificial 
leather,   belting,    linoleum   and   flooring.   —   A. P.-C. 

L-7.  Treating  Paper  for  Spinning.  E.  Fues.  Eng.  pat. 
187,987,  Ocl.  2S,  1922.  Parchment  paper  is  rendered 
suitable  for  spinning  into  threads,  etc.,  by  treating  it 
with  solutions  of  aluminum  sulphate  and  formaldehj-de 
and  then  drying  it  quickl.y  on  rolls  at  100  deg.  C. ;  the 
treated  paper  is  prevented  from  subsequently  becoming 
brittle  by  drying  it  at  a  low^er  temperature,  e.g.,  60 
deg.  to  85  deg.  C,  for  a  longer  period,  and  then  for  a 
short  period  at  a  higher  temjierature.  The  quantity  of 
acid  substances  used  may  also  be  reduced,  e.g.,  to  less 
than  1  per  cent,  of  aluminum  sulphate  by  weight  of 
dry  paper,   in   which     ease   the   paper     can   be   dried 


quickly  at  100  deg.  (J.,  witiioul  sultsequent  era<d<ing. 
I'he  percentage  of  formaldehj'dc  used  ma}'  be  incri.-ased 
and  substances  nucIi  as  in-nzoicr  and  salicylic  acids  may 
be  added  to  give  a  ilisinfeetant  action.         A.  P.-C. 

l)i;VI.\(J 

M  7  Heat  Transference  in  the  Ventilation  of  Ma- 
chine Rooms.  .1.  o.  b'oss.  Paper  Trade  J.  76,  No.  15, 
llu  Iti9  i.\|)i-  12,  192:!);  Paper  31,  No.  26,  69-72  (A|)r. 
is  I92:!i;  Paper  Mill  47,  .\o.  16,  16,  IH,  36  (Apr.  21, 
1923)  ;  Paper  Ind.  5,  .i34-336  (May  1923).  An  outline 
of  the  evolution  of  machine  room  ventilation,  showing 
I  he  im|)ortance  of  jn-oper  ventilation  on  quantity  of 
output  and  quality  of  finished  product,  and  emphas- 
izing the  great  savings  which  can  be  effected  by  re- 
covering the  heat  from  the  moisture-laden  warm  air 
from  the  machines.  There;  are  at  pr(;sent  two  methods 
of  doing  this:  by  heating  the  incoming  air  by  means 
of  a  Hriner  economizer  or  by  heating  water  directly 
by  passing  the  vapor  through  a  water  spray.  —  A. P.-C. 


THE      ENGINEERING      OF      EXCAVATION,     By 
George  B.  Massey.  —  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  New 
York,  and  Renouf  Publishing  Company,  Montreal. 
—  376  pages,  illustrated. 
The    problems   of   excavation    are    common    to    many 
branches  of  engineering  and  are  treated  of  incidentally 
in  numerous  text-books  and  other  volumes.     Here,  how- 
ever, the  author  has  drawn  upon  an  experience  of  more 
than   twenty   years   specialized   in   excavation    work   to 
give  the  subject  comprehensive  treatment.     The  result 
is  one  of  the  growing  number  of  special  treatises  useful 
for   reference.     The   author  states  specifically   that   his 
object  is  to  help  the  engineer  to  choose  the  most  suit- 
able machinery  for  the  work  he  has  in  hand. 

Commencing  with  revolving  shovels,  the  land  types 
of  excavators  are  described,  the  principles  upon  which 
they  opei-ate,  and  their  special  applications.  A  number 
of  the  newer  types  mounted  upon  caterpillars  are  in- 
eluded.  Ditchers  and  "dry  land  dredges"  are  treated 
of  fully.  The  various  accessories  such  as  buckets,  en- 
gines, pumps,  drills  and  the  means  of  transportation, 
are  treated  separately.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  hydrau- 
lic woi-k  and  hydraulic  lifts.  Dredges  for  the  purpo.ses 
of  excavation  and  for  placer  mining  are  described  com- 
prehensively. While  this  book  could  not  be  used  effec- 
tively as  a  text  for  teaching,  and  while  its  nature 
might  make  it  difficult  of  comprehension  to  the  young 
engineer,  it  will  form  a  very  useful  work  of  reference 
for  the  engineer  with  whom  excavation  is  an  occasional, 
but  necessary,  employment. 


THE  ACTION  OF  THE  BEATER 

liook  Department 

"Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine", 
Gardenvale,   Que 

P'case  M.'nd  postpaid.  ..  .copies  of  "Tu.>  Action  of 
the  Beater",  by  Dr.  Sigurd  Smith,  for  which  1  en- 
close $ 


Signed  . 
Address 


Satan  has  many  tools,  but  a  lie  is  a  handle  that  fits 
them  all. 
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SULPHUR    CONSUMPTION    IN    THE    MANUFAC- 
TURE OF  SULPHITE  PULP 

By  W.  «.  MacNAlTIHTON 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Technical  Association  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 

In  practice  the  quantity  of  sulphur  used  per  ton  of 
product  is  usually  regarded  as  an  index  of  efficiency  in 
the  operation  of  a  sulphite  mill. 

Ill  •'Manufacture  of  Pulp  and  Paper."  Di'.  .loiin.sen, 
author  of  the  chapter  on  Sulphite,  says;  "'riiere  is 
jireat  variation  in  the  amount  of  sulphur  per  ton  of 
pulp  because  this  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  yield 
in  the  cooking  process  and  still  more  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  acid  plant,  especially  of  the  recovery 
system.  While  it  should  be  possible  in  commercial 
operation  to  produce  pulp  with  200  pounds  of  sulphur 
per  ton  of  pulp  continuously,  the  actual  sulpliur  co.'i- 
sumption  in  pulp  practice  varies  between  221)  and  MO 
pounds  per  ton  of  pulp." 

This  figure  confirms  the  work  of  Bryant  who  de- 
termined that  under  the  conditions  investigated,  184 
pounds  of  sulphur  was  actually  used  in  producing  a 
ton  of  sulphite  pulp. 

Effect  of  Yield 

In  considering  the  effect  of  yield  on  sulphur  con- 
sumption two  factors  enter,  the  cellulose  content  of 
the  wood  used  and  the  degree  to  which  the  ligniii  or 
non-cellulose  material  is  removed  in  the  sulphite  pro- 
cess. A  third  factor  also  enters,  namely  the  possible 
loss  of  fibre  between  the  digesters  and. the  finished 
product. 

As  the  cellulose  content  of  spruce  wood  is  higher 
than  hemlock,  as  would  be  expected  the  sulphur  eon- 
sumption  for  spruce  sulphite  is  proportionately  lower. 

Similarly  easy  bleaching  sulphite  having  had  more 
of  the  non-cellulose  material  removed  than  in  strong 
grades,  would  be  expected  to  require  a  higher  sulphur 
consumption  and  such  is  the  case. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  variations  due  to  differ- 
ence of  species  and  quality  of  wood  used  and  the  re- 
sultant yield  there  is  very  generally  an  unnecessary 
loss  of  sadphur  in  some  form,  either  in  the  acid-mak- 
ing plant  or  in  connection  with  the  recovery  system. 
Problem  of  Losses 

Losses,  that  are  clearly  obvious,  are  the  leakage  of 
gas  and  acid  liquor  from  defective  cooling  and  dis- 
tributing pipe  lines  and  tanks.  If  a  sulphite  mill  has 
a  sulphur  consumption  much  in  excess  of  250  pounds 
per  ton  it  should  first  examine  its  equipment.  If  found 
in  perfect  condition,  gas  and  liquid  tight,  the  next  in- 
vestigation should  be  the   plant  operation. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  acid  the  fir,st  step  is  the 
burning  of  the  sulphur.  In  this,  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid  instead  of 
sulphur  dioxide,  (iencrally  speaking,  this  may  be 
done  by  maintaining  uniform  combu.stion  conditions 
with  the  lowest  possible  excess  of  air  and  using  sulphur 
that  is  free  from  moisture. 

For  best  operation,  it  is  necessary  to  feed  the  sul- 
phur in  melted  form  and  to  use  either  a  recording  py- 
rometer or  recording  gas  analyser  for  control  purpo- 
ses. A  combustion  chamber  has  been  found  necessary 
between  the  suljihur  burner  and  cooler  if  a  gas  of  high 
SO2  content  is  to  he  produced.  As  about  21  per  cent. 
is  the  maximum  it   has  been  found  in  practice  that  a 


safe  limit  is  about  18  per  cent,  when  a  properly  de- 
signed combustion  chamber  is  used. 

In  the  absorption  towers  if  SO,  gas  is  discharged 
at  the  outlet  the  liquid  distribution  should  be  ex- 
amined as  the  liquid  may  be  passing  down  one  side 
of  the  towers  with  the  gas  passing  up  the  other. 

In  the  recovery  system  high  sulphur  may  be  traced 
to  the  waste  of  relief  liquor  produced  during  the  first 
part  of  the  digestion,  but  if  the  liquor  is  recovered 
the  relief  cooling  equipment  may  be  inadequate.  As 
is  well  known,  the  relief  gas  is  practically  pure  SOj, 
about  six  times  as  strong  as  the  burner  gas.  For 
proper  recovery  ample  cooling  equipment  and  cooling 
water  of  low  temperature  is  necessary. 

In  the  composition  of  the  cooking  acid,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  increased  combined  results  in  an  in- 
creased sulphur  consumption. 

In  the  cooking  operation  where  a  strong  grade  is 
desired,  it  frequently  occurs  that  the  digester  is  blown 
at  a  high  test.  In  doing  so,  considerable  sulphur  is  lost 
in  the  sulphur  dioxide  held  by  the  digester  contents, 
and  thereby  may  offset  the  higher  yield  in  terms  of 
sulphur  consumption. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  SCHOOL  TAKING  SHAPE 

Plans  are  progressing  for  the  operation  of  a  pulp 
and  paper  school  in  this  province,  which  was  provided 
for  at  the  last  session  and  has  been  assented  to  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  by  a  recent  Order-in-Couneil, 
authorizing  preliminary  steps. 

It  is  learned  that  the  new  school,  which  is  to  prove 
such  an  asset  to  the  pulp  and  paper  mills,  will  be 
annexed  to  the  technical  school  in  Three  Rivers.  This 
point  has  been  found  most  suitable  for  the  purpose 
of  the  school,  being  in  the  centre  of  the  pulp  industry 
of  the  St.  Maurice  Valley. 

While  employed  at  the  large  mills  in  that  city  em- 
ploj-es  will  have  the  opportunity  of  following  theo- 
retical and  practical  courses  at  the  new  school. 

The  forest  rangers'  school  at  Berthierville  which 
is  |iai't  of  the  curriculum  inaugurated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. ^\•ill  be  ojiened  in  the  first  week  of  September. 


BOSSES  WERE  WISE 


The  heads  of  a  big  manufacturing  plant  had  this 
notice  posted  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  season : 
NEW  RULE  FOR  OUR  EMPLOYES 

All  requests  for  leave  of  absence  on  account  of 
toothache,  severe  colds,  and  minor  physical  ailments, 
and  on  account  of  church  picnics,  weddings  and  fun- 
erals and  the  like,  must  be  handed  to  the  foreman 
in  charge  of  your  department  before  10  a.m.  on  the 
morning  of  the  game.  —  Houston. 


The  Seaman  Paper  Company  has  opened  a  branch 
office  in  Indianapolis.  John  M.  Schlenck  is  district 
manager  and  Ben  F.  Schaufelberger  is  in  charge  of 
the  territory  adjacent  to  Indianapolis. 

The  paper  manufacturer's  su|)ply  business  of  N.  E. 
Berzen,  New  York  City  is  now  being  conducted  under 
the  name  of  S.  J.  Fischer,  Inc.  Under  a  recent  reor- 
ganization the  company's  officers  are:  Nat  E.  Berzen, 
president;  S.  J.  Fischer,  treasurer  and  D.  A.  Fischer, 
secretary. 


AiiKiisl  2,  lil-J:! 
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U  is  lejiriR'il  that  llie  Natiimal  I'lilp  L'oriioration, 
Limited,  whifh  was  recently  f^iaiited  an  Ontario  char- 
ter, with  headcjiiarters  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  is  only  as 
yet  in  the  promotion  stage.  The  object  of  the  com- 
|)any  is  stated  by  the  solicitors  to  be  the  repulping  of 
newspaper  and  other  printed  matter  and  extracting 
the  ink.  Judson  Ciilp,  of  Hamilton,  is  the  promotor 
and  is  tlie  owner  of  a  ))rocess  for  de-iniiing  which  it 
is  proposed  the  company  will  use  wlicii  it  starts  oper- 
ating. 

James  Currie,  of  Stirling,  Out.,  who  has  spent  63  years 
with  type  and  press,  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday 
a  few  days  ago.  He  entertained  the  Bay  of  Quinte 
Press  Association  at  his  home  snbse(iuent  to  their  an- 
nual meeting  when  he  w'as  congratulated  on  his  vigor 
by  the  newspaper  men  present.  Mr.  Currie  only  re- 
linquished the  ownersliip  of  the  Stirling  News-Argus 
three  months  ago. 

R.  J.  Flynu,  sales  manager  of  the  Buntin  Reid  Com- 
])any,  Limited,  paper  merchants,  Toronto,  who  is  also 
Mayor  of  Weston,  near  that  city,  was  recently  offered 
the  combined  positions  of  clerk,  treasurer,  and  assess- 
ment commissioner  of  Weston.  Mr.  Flynn  states  that 
while  he  did  not  seek  the  office  he  was  flattered  at 
the  offer  but  it  was  not  likely  he  would  accept  it. 
The  salary  was  $2,500  jier  year. 

The  announcement  was  made  last  week  that  the 
appeal  in  the  case  of  the  Fort  Fi-ances  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Limited,  vs  the  Manitoba  Free  Press  Com- 
pany, Limited,  and  others,  in  connection  with  a  claim 
to  recover  money  paid  in  excess  of  prices  fixed  by  the 
Paper  Control  Board  under  the  War  Measures  Act  of 
1914,  had  been  dismissed  with  costs  by  the  judicial 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  London,  Eng.  The 
action  was  brought  to  recover  sums  the  respondents 
had  paid  for  paper  delivered  at  control  prices.  No 
question  was  raised  concerning  the  figures,  and  the 
trial  judge  treated  the  question  only  as  to  whether  the 
paper  tribunal  and  paper  controller  had  been  validly 
vested  with  powers  to  make  the  orders  in  controversy. 
The  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
go  into  question  of  the  validity.  Whether  the  action 
of  the  paper  tribunal  was  legal  or  not,  the  Court  of 
Appeal  held  that  the  appellants,  notwithstanding  that 
they  had  acted  under  pressure,  had  bound  themselves 
to  accept  the  prices  fixed.  Their  lordships  of  the 
judicial  committee  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  them- 
selves that  this  view  was  reliable.  The  tribunals,  they 
state,  had  exercised  control  not  only  over  prices,  but 
over  the  supply  of  the  paper  itself,  and  were  in  a 
position  to  exercise,  and  did  exercise,  pressure  that 
was  practically  irresistible.  They  say  further:  "It 
is  enough  to  sav  that  there  is  no  clear,  unmistakeable 
evidence  that  the  Government  was  in  error  in  think- 
ing the  necessity  was  still  in  existence  at  the  dates  on 
which  the  action  was  taken  by  the  paper  tribunal. 
Their  lordships  find  themselves  unable  to  say  that 
the  Dominion  Government  had   no  reason  for  terapor- 


iirdy  continuing  the  jiaper  control  after  the  war  ceased, 
but  while  tile  effects  of  the  war  conditions  still  might 
hf  operative.  They  therefore  are  unable  to  accept  the 
propositions  in  the  powerful  argument  of  the  appel- 
lants." The  ajjpeal  was  dismis.sed  with  costs  and  the 
petition  by  the  appellants  for  leave  to  adduce  t'lirthei- 
evidence  was  also  dismissed. 

The  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company,  Limited,  at 
Iro(|uois  Falls,  Ont.,  is  now  sending  out  a  train  of 
|)ai)er  (from  1«  to  20  cars)  every  day  of  the  week  ex- 
ce])ting  Sunday.  Now  that  the  company's  railroad 
into  its  timber  limits  is  running,  and  with  it  some 
thirteen  miles  of  branch  lines,  the  company  will  be 
able  to  effect  a  number  of  savings.  The  railway  will 
make  it  possible  to  get  wood  to  the  mill  all  winter 
thereby  rendering  unnecessary  the  storage  of  a  big 
wood  pile,  while  the  logs  can  be  brought  to  camp  more 
quickly  than  by  former  methods  of  logging. 

Many  paper  men  in  Ontario  learned  with  sincere 
regret  of  the  death  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  of  C.  A.  Beck, 
a  director  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  and 
a  stock  holder  in  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Limited. 
S.  P.  Duncan,  Toronto,  secretary  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills  Company,  attended  the  funeral  on  Wed- 
nesday of  last  week. 

The  first  run  of  sulphite  bond  paper  at  the  Port 
Arthur  Division  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  was  made  last  week.  Samples  to  hand  are 
of  excellent  quality  with  good  finish  and  texture. 
The  company  report  an  excellent  market  for  the  pro- 
duct throughout  Canada. 

N.  E.  Wainwright,  Toronto,  who  is  handling  the 
output  of  the  Port  Arthur  mill  of  the  Provincial  Paper 
Mills,  Limited,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to 
Port  Arthur  and  Winnipeg. 

Lieu. -Col.  Thomas  Gibson,  of  Toronto,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  will  attend  the  Discovery  Week  celebration 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Aug  4  to  8.  Lieu.-Col.  Jones,  of 
the  Spanish  River  Company,  is  chairman  of  the  gene- 
ral committee  in  charge  of  the  celebration. 

It  was  with  extreme  regret  that  the  Ontario  papei- 
trade  heard  of  the  death  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  of  Thomas 
Beckett,  President  of  the  Beckett  Paper  Comi)any, 
manufacturers  of  the  famous  Buckeye  cover  paper. 
Among  those  who  attended  the  funeral  in  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  last  week  was  E.  B.  Munro,  of  the  Wilson,  Munro 
Company,  Toronto,  who  are  the  Ontaiio  Agents  of  the 
Beckett  Company. 

George  Carruthers  and  President  H.  F.  E.  Kent  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  have  re- 
turned to  Toronto  after  having  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  the  Association  at  Montreal. 

W.  J.  Bell,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of 
the  Sjianish  River  Lumber  Company,  Sudbury,  re- 
eei\-ed    the    congratulations    of    inanv    friends    in    the 
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lunitier  and  pulpwood  industries  on  the  occasion  of  his 
hirtliday  on  July  29.  ilv.  Bell  was  born  at  Pembroke, 
Unt.,  on  July  29,  1859. 

]Many  in  the  paper  and  printing  trades  extended 
birthday  congratulations  to  William  Stone,  President 
of  Kolph-Clark-Stone.  Limited,  Toronto,  Lithographers 
etc..  on  July  8th.  Mr.  Stone  was  born  in  Birmingham. 
England,  on  July  8,  1856. 

Kitcliie  &  Ramsay,  Limited,  coated  paper  manu- 
facturers, Toronto,  have  been  sending  out  some  very 
attractive  direct  mail  advertising  setting  forth  the 
merits  of  their  "Luxacoated"  porcelain  and  "Red 
Seal"  coated  book.  "R  and  R''  coated  folder  is  an- 
other line  that  has  been  perfected  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  a  high  grade  coated  paper  that  will  fold 
and  pi-int  well.  The  body  stock  is  composed  of  rags 
and  No.  1  bleached  sulphite,  giving  the  necessary 
strength  and  folding  qualities,  while  particular  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  coating,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  resilient  sheet  that  will  give  the  desired  re- 
sults. The  firm  report  a  good  demand  for  their  pro- 
ducts with  their  mill  operating  to  capacity. 

The  Summer  Number  of  the  Wrightcroft  Review, 
a  quarterly  house  organ  put  out  by  Croft  &  Wright, 
printers,  Toronto,  has  just  been  i)ut  in  the  mails.  The 
l)ook  is  well  printed  on  good  stock  and  in  typography 
as  well  as  in  the  quality  of  the  trade  and  general 
articles  the  edition  ranks  well  with  its  predecessors. 
There  is  a  department  devoted  to  shop  talk  and  there 
is  a  half  tone  reproduction  of  "After  the  Bath"  which 
well  illustrates  the  summer  idea.  The  publication  is 
a  credit  to  the  firm  and  to  the  editor,  Robert  D.  ("roft 
and  his  assistants. 

A  deputation  from  the  Brampton  Gummed  Paper 
Company,  whose  plant  was  badly  damaged  in  the  re- 
cent windstorm,  but  which  lias  since  been  completely 
restored,  waited  on  the  Brampton  lown  Council  last 
week  and  asked  for  a  guarantee  of  bonds  amounting 
to  $20,000  for  twenty  years.  In  return  they  offer  the 
town  a  first  mortgage  on  their  factory  appraised  by 
the  insurance  companies  at  $23,500  and  on  their  plant 
valued  at  $35,000.  They  desire  to  build  an  addition 
to  their  factory  worth  $10,000  and  would  give  a  first 
mortgage  on  the  new  building.  The  Council  deferred 
action  and  in  the  meantime  will  investigate  the 
security  offered. 

According  to  word  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  the 
Algoma  Central  Railway  is  carrying  about  30  cars  of 
Ijulpwood  per  day.  The  major  portion  of  this  is  for 
the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  at  the  Sault, 
luit  several  cars  a  day  are  being  taken  to  Michipi- 
coten  to  be  loaded  on  boats  for  transportation  to  the 
Port  Huron  Pulp  and  Sulphite  Company.  This  com- 
I)any  is  taking  pulpwood  from  Michipicoten  at  the 
rate  of  a  cargo  per  week.  These  cargoes  run  from  600 
to  700  cords. 

The  great  and  beneficent  project  begun  liy  Sir  Wil- 
liam Gage,  late  head  of  the  W.  J.  Gage  Company, 
maiuifacturing  stationers,  Toronto,  26  years  ago, 
entered  on  a  new  stage  last  week  with  the  formal 
opening  at  Gravenhurst,  Muskoka,  of  the  main  build- 
ing of  the  Muskoka  Hospital  for  Comsumptives,  which 
replaces  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1920. 

Canadian  Viekers,  Limited,  Montreal,  last  week 
launched  the  first  seaplane  constructed  in  this 
country.     It  is  one  of  six  ordered  by  the  Dominion 


Government  for  forest  patrol  work,  and  particularly 
for  reporting  forest  fires.  The  machine  has  a  carry- 
ing capacity  for  six  persons.  The  wings  and  pro- 
pellers are  of  Sitka  spruce,  gi-own  in  B.  C,  which 
wood  was  used  in  very  large  quantities  for  aero- 
planes during  the  war.  The  Rolls  Royce  engines  are 
of  375h.  p.,  and  were  constructed  in  England. 

The  manufacturers  of  fibre  and  corrugated  shipping 
cases  have  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Shoe 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  Canada  under  which 
standard  sizes  will  be  made  for  shoe  manufacturers. 

The  toilet  and  tissue  section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  held  a  meeting  in  Ottawa  last 
week. 

J.  R.  Walker  and  Company,  Montreal,  have  added  a 
paper  jobbing  department  to  their  paper  stock  busi- 
ness. This  is  carried  on  at  their  warehouse  at  267 
Wellington  Street,  and  is  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  R.  Rolland. 

The  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Limited,  have  put  on 
the  market  a  new  line  "Household  Towels";  each  roll 
contains  300  towels.  As  the  line  implies,  the  goods 
are  intended  for  household  use,  such  as  in  cooking, 
roughing  out  pots  and  pans,  polishing  glass,  absorbing 
the  surplus  grease  from  fried  foods,  etc.  Another  new 
line  of  toilet  tissue  is  Velvetissue,  the  rolls  of  which 
are  in  pure  white  wrappers  of  coated  stock,  and  also 
entirely  wrapped  in  ])ure  white  crepe  tissue,  which 
keeps  the  paper  clean  until  it  reaches  the  consumer. 
The  White  Cross  brand  of  tissue  is  now  wrajjped  in 
crepe  tissue. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Howard,  one  of  the  most  prominent  lum- 
bermen and  pulpwood  dealers  in  Eastern  Canada, 
died  suddenly  in  his  office  at  Sherbrooke  July  27.  He 
was  born  at  Stanstead  in  1865.  The  firm  of  B.  C. 
Howard  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  did  a  large  business  in  pulpwood, 
and  operated  limits  in  Beauce  County,  P.  Q.,  together 
with  a  mill  at  Lake  P^rontiere,  ]\Iontmagnv  Countv. 


MAY  CHANGE  —  FORESTRY  REGULATIONS 

A  strong  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  elimination  of 
spring  and  summer  .slash  burning  has  been  created  by 
the  recent  disastrous  forest  conflagrations  in  New 
Brunswick,  many  of  which  have  been  traced  to  .slash 
burning  sources.  Residents  of  many  sections  of  the 
province,  particularly  those  most  seriously  affected 
by  forest  fires,  are  demanding  greater  precautions  in 
the  control  of  slash  burning  fires. 

As  an  example  of  this  public  sentiment  which  has 
been  aroused,  the  Restigouche  County  Council  in 
semi-annual  session  recently  adopted  a  resolution  in 
support  of  the  elimination  of  spring  and  summer  burn- 
ing and  asking  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines 
to  take  steps  in  this  direction.  These  demands  which 
are  being  received  from  various  sources  also  advocate 
the  supervision  of  slash  burning  under  qualified  per- 
sons during  periods  when  the  fire  hazard  is  at  a  mini- 
mum in  the  Fall.  Forestry  officials  have  long  ago 
advocated  such  steps  stating  that  sooner  or  later  the 
elimination  of  burning  during  the  period  mentioned, 
would  become  imperative. 


Life  is  too  short  to  be  unhappy  in  business.  If  busi- 
ness were  not  a  part  of  the  joy  of  living,  we  might  almost 
say  that  we  have  no  right  to  live,  because  it  is  a  pretty 
poor  man  who  cannot  get  into  the  line  for  which  he  is 
fitted. — George  Lippincott  Brown. 
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Still  istics  (if  |);i|ifi-  fxiidi-is  I'nim  I  he  I'ditod  States 
iliinii^r  tho  iiKiTitli  (if  xMa.v,  as  roportcil  hy  the  Depart- 
iiit-nt  of  ('oiniiicrcc,  were  as  follows;  N('ws|)riiit,  2,- 
II!I2.24:{  pounds,  Niiliuvi  at  $1  TiS, ()")(; ;  uiicoatod  papor, 
2,2(ir).24!)  pounds,  valued  at  .t2(i4,()7;{ ;  siirl'act»  (•oal(>d 
l^apor,  r)S!),8G;j  [lounds,  valued  at  $7r).994 ;  groa.se 
proof  and  water  proof  paper,  121,701  pounds,  valued 
at  .$12,670;  kraft  wrapping  paper,  37,597  pounds 
valued  at  $3,354;  other  wrapping  paper,  1,683,761 
pounds,  valued  at  $155,832. 

Exeavalions  for  the  erection  of  a  new  $1,500,000 
paper  mill  at  Bogalusa,  La.,  were  begun  last  week. 
The  mill,  when  completed,  will  make  wrapping  paper 
and  will  give  steady  employment  to  about  200  men. 
Thousands  of  cords  of  pulp  wood  will  be  bought  from 
the  farmers  of  the  vicinity.  The  present  plant,  in- 
cluding the  power  station  and  pulp  mill,  will  be  large- 
ly improved  and  enlarged.  Salt  cake  will  be  made 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  new  paper 
mill. 

Forest  fires  in  Pennsylvania  this  spring  did  damage 
estimated  at  $687,372,  according  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters.  Because  of  the 
dryness  of  the  weeds  the  fires  were  more  numerous 
than  in  any  other  year,  2,766  having  been  reported, 
and  these  burning  over  an  area  of  2,321,085  acres. 
Most  of  these  forests  were  privately  owned. 

A  publication,  to  be  known  as  the  International 
Paper  Monthly,  will  make  its  initial  appearance  next 
month.  The  magazine  is  intended  for  general  cir- 
culation among  International  Paper  Company  em- 
ployes.    It  will  be  edited  by  A.  G.  Slater. 

Six  thousand  girls  and  other  workers  employed  in 
Xew  York  City  paper  box  factories  have  declared 
their  intention  to  strike  unless  they  are  granted  mini- 
mum wages  ranging  from  $22  to  $50  a  week.  The 
girls  also  demand  recognition  of  their  union  with  con- 
ditions said  by  employers  to  be  impossble  if  the  in- 
dustry is  to  continue.  One  manufacturer  declares 
he  will  appeal  to  the  State  Industrial  Commissioner 
to  adjust  the  grievance.  A  strike  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
a  Long  Island  City  paper  box  factory  was  ended  by 
mediation. 

Col.  Wm.  S.  Greeley,  chief  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Forestry,  has  prepared  a  statement  on  the 
national  consequences  of  timber  depletion  in  which  he 
issues  the  warning  that  the  predicted  timber  famine 
has  already  overtaken  the  eastern  and  central  sec- 
tions of  the  Ignited  States  Col.  Greeley  describes  "the 
manifest  requirements  of  the  situation,"  as  first: 
make  available  timber  go  as  far  as  it  will  through  re- 
ducing waste  and  improving  the  efficiency  of  its  use. 
"Second:  make  progress  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward 
a  permanent  and  sustained  supply  of  timber  by  in- 
creasing the  growth  of  woodlands  and  by  putting  idle 
acres  to  work  growing  trees.  "To  sum  up."  he  adds, 
"the  economic  and  social  losses  involved  in  the  rapid 
depletion  of  the  forests  of  the  United  States  are  so 
large  and  far  reaching  as  to  challenge  the  attention 
of  our  most  profound  thinkers,  to  the  end  that  there 


may  be  a  more  (•omjjr(!hensive  plan  for  the  elimination 
of  waste  in  the  growth  and  ulili/iilion  of  forest  pro- 
ducts and   for  reforestation." 

Senator  James  Couzens  of  Michigan  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope on  the  Leviathan  last  Saturday  for  a  two  months 
tour,  during  which  he  plans  a  study  of  forest  conser- 
vation and  reforestation  in  Germany  and  other  BJu- 
ropean  countries.  The  Senator,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Reforestation,  said  he 
planned  particularly  a  visit  to  the  Black  Forest, 
where,  he  understood,  conservation  work  is  well  est- 
ablished. "The  committee  will  begin  hearings  in  San 
Franci.sco  September  3,"  .said  Mr.  Couzens.  "I  al- 
ready have  gone  over  the  timberlands  of  the  West  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  hearing.  I  think  that 
by  making  this  study  abroad  1  can  really  be  of  more 
service  to  the  committee  than  by  revisiting  the  West- 
ern forests. 

Demands  for  various  grades  of  paper  for  fall  de- 
livery is  expected  to  pick  up  earlier  than  usual  this 
year.  There  are  strong  indications,  according  to  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  that  there  will 
be  an  influx  of  orders  to  the  mills  about  the  first  of 
September,  or  a  month  ahead  of  the  usual  time,  thus 
resulting  in  a  renewal  early  in  the  fall  of  the  large 
scale  production  of  the  spring.  At  the  present  time, 
the  fine  paper  mills  are  operating  at  about  85  percent 
of  capacity  while  book  and  wrapping  paper  manu- 
facturers in  many  localities  are  running  full.  The 
demand  for  book  papers  is  described  as  already  in- 
creasing. 

All  previous  records  in  planting  forest  trees  on 
private  land  were  eclipsed  in  New  York  State  during 
the  Spring  season  this  year.  During  the  war  reforest- 
ation fell  off  perceptibly,  but  there  has  since  been  a 
recovery  and  this  Spring  saw  all  records  surpassed. 
The  addition  of  trees  to  be  set  out  in  the  Fall  will 
undoubtedly  bring  the  total  for  the  year  beyond  all 
previous  planting  operations  on  both  private  and 
public  holdings. 

Eleven  important  additions  to  the  forest  fire  laws 
of  the  State  of  Washington  have  been  made  as  the 
result  of  a  bill  recently  passed  by  the  State's  Legis- 
lature. Among  other  things,  the  bill  provides  a  pen- 
alty for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  rules  and  regul- 
ations made  to  protect  the  forests  of  the  State,  and 
it  requires  all  railroads  operatings  trains  through 
forested  districts  to  provide  speedier  patrol.  The 
bill  also  requires  any  person  operating  a  stationary 
engine  to  clear  away  forest  material  from  around  the 
setting  and  to  take  other  specific  precautions  against 
the  spreading  of  fire.  Under  one  provision  of  the 
bill  it  becomes  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  during 
the  closed  season  to  throw  away  any  lighted  matches, 
tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  or  any  other  lighted  mate- 
rial in  any  forest  region  of  the  State.  Still  another 
provision  strikes  at  the  depredations  made  within  re- 
cent years  on  young  forest  trees  for  Christmas  ti-ee 
purposes,  and  provides  a  penalty   Foi-  such  cutting. 
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COST    ASSOCIATION    LITERATURE    AVAILABLE 

By  THO.MAS  J.  Bl'KKE,  C.A. 

Secretary-Treasurer,   Cost   Association    of   the 
Paper  Industry 

The  following  is  a  list  of  matei-ial   which  has  been 
forwarded  to  Members  of  the  Cost   Association  from 
time  to  time.    A  few  extra  copies  of  these  articles  are 
available  for  distribution,  to  any  members  of  the  Ath- 
erican     Paper     and     Pulp     Association.       Requisitions 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Cost  As- 
sociation of  the  Paper  Indu.stry.   18  East   41st  Street. 
New  York  City,  stating  the  name  of  article  and  num- 
ber of  copies  desired. 
Uniform  Cost  Systems.  E.   R.  Belt. 
Cost  Figures  that  Help  you  Sell.  W.  K.  Bassctt. 
Report  on  Beater  Furnish. 
Treatment   of   Overhead    when    Prnduction     is    Below 

Normal,  B.  C.  Williams. 
Treatment   of   Costs  during   Periods   of    Varying    Vol- 
umes of  Production. 
Executive  Use  of  Cost  Systems,  R.  Dunkerly. 
List  of  Depreciation  Rates  u.sed  by  1.52  Mills. 
Extract  from  article  in  "American,'"  by  E.  N.  Hurley. 
Need   of   Close   Contact   Between   Cost    and   Technical 

Man,  by  Fred  C.  Clark. 
Disposition  of  Trackage  Costs  in  Logging  Operations. 
Fundamentals  for  Cost  Systems. 
Commissioner  GaskilUs  Letter,  Oct.  5.  1921. 
The  Balance  Sheet  as  the  A.  &  Z.  of  Costing  Systems— 

by  A.  Winder. 
Fine  Paper  Costing,  L.  W.  Farrow. 
Amortization,  by  T.  W.  Dinlocker. 
Internal  Revenue  Bull,  on  Depreciation.  Jan.  9,  1921. 
Uniform  Accounting  Systems  Urged  for  Trade  Associa- 
tions. Prof.  Copeland. 
The  Opportunity  of  Ihc  Cost   AcconntHnt  to  do  Analy- 
tical Work  for  the  Executive,  by  Belt. 
Relation  of  Budgetary  Control  to  Cost  A-'connting-- 

by  .1.  L.  McKinsey. 
Overhead   Distribution   Methods,  by   1 '.rugger. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Depreciation. 
Gaskill's  Article  on  Price  Cutting. 
Letter  and  Article  on  "Cost  Audits." 
Standard  Basis  for  Comparative  Cost   Estimates. 
Taxation  of  Capital  Cains. 
Depreciation   Progress  Report. 
National  Standard  Invoice  Form  and  Letters. 
Manufacturing   Efficiency   and   Com.    Conv.   Costs,   by 

T.  .1.  Burke. 
Federal  Tax   Bulletin   Xo.  1. 
Normal  Burden  Rates— By  C.  Van  Zandt. 
Benefits  of  Cost  Knowledge,  by  E.  R.  Spaulding. 
Fundamentals  in  Factory  Accounting,  by  T.  Haworth. 

F.  C.  W.  A. 
Memo.    Explaining    Methods    Used    in    Specimen    Cost 
Forms   in    Portfolio   Submitted   to    Writing   Paper 
Mfrs.  Association,  by  Writing  Cost  Committee. 
Economics  for  Executives    (Letters). 
Profit  Insurances   (Letters). 
Standard  Cost  Estimate  Sheet  for  Book  Manufacturers 

(Letters.) 
Members  —  Cost  Assn.  of  the  Paper  Industry  (List). 
Comparative  Conversion  Costs  (Letters). 
Simple   Profit   and    Loss  Statement,   Designed    for   Use 
of  Paper  and  Pulji  Mfrs.  Whose  Cost  Records  are 
incomplete. 


rds  for  Woods  Operations,  by  D.  C. 
Standard    Unit    Wts.     of 
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Essential  Cost  R< 

Crocker, 
lieport    of   Spec. 

Pulp. 
Childs"  Finding  Steam  Losses  from  Steam  Costs." 
Articles  —  "Executive  Control  Over  Steam  Costs." 
Articles    —    "Profit    and     I^oss    Meters    from    Steam 

Plants." 
Wall's  Article  —  "Financial  Statements." 
Carruth's  Article  —  "Methods  of   Establishing  Wage 

Rates  and  Determining  Promotions." 
Working  Plans  for  Standard  Costs  —  by   G.  Charter 

Harrison. 
Profit  Margins,  by  T.  .1.  Burke. 
"What    a    Cost    System"    sh(uild     do    for 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Cost  Accounting  (U.  S.  C.  of  C.) 
"Overhead  Expenses"  (U.  S.  C.  of  ('.) 
"Budgeting  for  Business  Control"   ( U.  S. 
"Perpetual    Inventory    or   Stores    Control' 

ofC.) 
"Practical  Application  of  Cost  Work  to  Management", 

by  B.  E.  Hutchinson. 
"Paper  Production  Costs.   Index  to",  by  Scoville. 
"Some   Methods  used   in  Obtaining  From  Mills.   Data 

for   use    in   Distributing    Direct    and    Indirect    Ex- 
penses to  Grades  or  Lots,"  by  .las.  A.   Heilly. 


U.    S. 


C.  of  C.) 

(U.  s.  c. 


PAPER    BUYING    ON    SPECIFICATION 

A  letter  written  by  W.  G.  McNaughton,  secretary  of 
the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  In- 
dustry on  paper  buying  brings  out  a  difficulty  of  form- 
ulating specifications,  as  follows: 

"Buying  paper  on  written  specification  is  without 
question  a  difficult  matter.  Generally  speaking  the 
composition  governs  the  cost  and  establishes  the  grade. 
The  crltei-ion  of  real  value,  however,  is  suitability  for 
the  particular  use  to  which  it  is  applied.  A  paper  of 
expensive  composition  might  be  entirely  unsuitable 
and  practically  valueless  for  some  common  use.  In 
the  last  analysis  the  suitability  for  the  intended  use 
is  the  deciding  factor  and  this  is  manifestly  difficult 
to  indicate  by  means  of  detailed  specifications.  Even 
the  composition  and  the  usual  well  know;i  tests  are  in- 
sufficient to  cover  all  the  phases  of  suitability  for  use. 
This  is  particularly-  true  in  regard  to  special  writing 
and   printing  paper. 

"I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  paper  is  purchased, 
of  a  stated  composition  foimd  in  a  satisfactory  paper 
to  establish  the  value,  with  the  added  requirement  'to 
match  sample  in  color,  finish  and  character'  with 
numerical  test  values  where  they  have  a  bearing  on 
the  suitability  for  its  intended  use.  it  is  about  as  far 
as  one  would  go." 


SHERBROOKE   MACHINERY   CO.   UPHELD 

■Judgment  was  recently  gi\"n  in  the  Exchequer 
Court  of  Canada  in  favor  of  the  Sherbrooke  ^lachinery 
Company,  Limited,  against  one  of  its  competitors  for 
infringement  of  its  Decker  Drive  and  Spout  Patent 
.\o.  135,317.  The  validity  of  the  patent  was  acknow- 
ledged, and  infi'ingement  by  the  Defendant  was  re- 
straineil  by  injunction.  The  Defendant  was  further 
required  to  i)ay  royalty  on  the  machines  already  manu- 
factured, and  was  further  restrained  by  in.junction 
from  making,  constructing  and  vending  the  invention. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

.Miiiiti-fiil.  July  :U.  Till'  imuilh  which  (■h)se.s  tndjiy 
has  hci-n  a  period  of  ((uift  trade,  diu'  partly  to  seasonal 
reasons.  Some  johhei's  have  eoinplaiiied  of  this  diffi- 
culty of  sec'uriii'r  orders  and  also  tiiat  many  of  these 
are  very  small.  Other  firms  have  heen  more  fortunate, 
but  there  is  no  doiiht  that  on  the  whole,  there  has  lieeii 
a  slackeniiifi  in  aetivit.w  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a 
hopeful  note  as  lo  fall  business.  Many  are  looking 
forward  to  cpiite  a  revival,  and  are  liasinjf  their  ex- 
pectations on  a  flood  harvest  in  the  West.  tou:ether  with 
anticipations  of  a  u-reater  briskness  in  general  com- 
merce. 

The  newsprint  ilivision  continues  to  hold  its  own. 
The  production  figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  are  the  best  in  the  history  of  tlie  industry,  reach- 
ing 619.802  tons,  and  witli  every  indication  of  the 
demand  keeping  up,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
last  half  year  will  show  a  greater  output,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  tliat  other  machines  will  be  started. 
The  increased  exjiorts  in  June  were  entirely  due  to 
buying  by  the  U.  S.  A.  Hritish  South  Africa  and  New 
Zealand  took  more  than  in  June  1922,  but  against  that, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia  were  out  of  the 
market. 

Other  lines  have  shown  little  variation  during  the 
week.  The  paper  stock  department  is  fairly  good. 
Rags  are  in  satisfactory  request,  while  waste  paper  is 
strengthening. 

During  June  Canadian  mills  largely  increased  the 
exports  of  book  and  writing  papers.  The  total  of 
book  papers  was  798,100  pounds  as  compared  with 
121,400  pounds  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1922. 
The  increase  was  almost  entirely  due  to  exports  to 
Australasia  ;  Australia  took  410,900  pounds  as  compared 
with  105.000  pounds  and  New  Zealand  382,000  pounds 
as  against  14,200  pounds.  For  the  finst  half  of  this 
year  the  total  was  2.668,500  pounds  compared  with 
312,700  jiounds,  Australia  buying  the  large  amount  of 
1,813,300  pounds  as  against  167.200  pounds,  while  the 
purchases  by  New  Zealand  went  from  117,800  pounds 
to  733,200  pounds.  Bonds  also  show  a  very  satis- 
factory gain,  with  a  total  in  June  of  234,600  pounds  as 
compared  with  831,900  pounds.  In  this  class  the  dis- 
tribution is  on  a  broader  scale.  The  United  Kingdom 
took  47,300  pounds  compared  with  nil  in  1922,  while 
South  Africa  and  Japan  were  substantial  customers, 
Australia  being  the  only  country  to  show  a  decrease. 
The  volume  for  the  six  months  was  1,311,700  pounds 
as  compared  with  343,600  pounds  in  1922.  The  United 
Kingdom  did  not  buy  any  Canadian  bonds  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1922,  but  this  year  purchased  125,- 
900  pounds.  The  chief  markets  were  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  Japan,  the  two  first  names  increasing  the 
purchases  by  349,000  pounds:  India  bought  162,000 
pounds. 

The  imports  of  book  printing  paper  into  Canada  in 
June  totalled  .$42,616.  Ontario,  British  Columbia  and 
(Quebec  being  the  leading  buyers  in  the  order  named. 
In  bonds  and   ledgers  and   envelope   papers,   the   value 


was  $10,572  with  .Manitoba  and  Ontario  the  chief 
purchasers.  Ontario  was  the  principal  importer  of 
envelopes  of  a  value  of  $7,636,  Quebec  coming  next 
with   $2,051. 

In  the  pulpwood  section,  business  has  fallen  away 
a  little.  Oroundwood  is  in  small  supply,  with  the 
demand  good,  at  about  $36  f.o.b.  mill.  Kraft  is  slow, 
while  sulphite  is  not  active.  Bleached  however,  is  a 
fairly  good  market.  In  June  the  United  Kingdom  was 
a  larger  buyer  of  Canadian  groundwood,  increasing 
her  imports  by  over  2,000  tons;  the  U.  S.  A.  declined 
a  little  and  France  was  about  stationary.  For  the  six 
months  the  exports  to  the  U.  K.  were  1,700  tons  higher, 
tho.se  to  the  U.  S.  A.  1,900  up,  and  those  to  France  400 
tons  greater.  In  bleached  sulphite  the  U.  S.  A.  pur- 
cha.sed  about  3,000  tons  more  than  in  June  1922,  and 
during  the  half  year  that  country  increased  her  im- 
ports by  14,000  tons.  The  exports  of  unbleached  in 
June  showed  little  variation,  while  for  the  six  months 
the  U.  S.  A.,  the  U.  K.  and  France  bought  more  freely, 
Japanese  jjurchases  declining. 

Ontario  Markets 

There  is  a  distinctly  optimistic  tone  to  the  Ontario 
pulp  and  paper  market  despite  the  fact  that  in  some 
lines  of  paper  business  is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be. 
On  the  other  hand  some  classes  of  paper  which  have 
not  been  moving  freely  of  late  are  beginning  to  show 
distinct  signs  of  activity.  For  instance  the  coating 
mills  report  an  excellent  demand  for  their  product 
with  a  far  better  volume  of  business  than  a  month 
ago.  One  mill  in  the  Toronto  district  which  man- 
ufactures coated  ]iaper  states  that  they  have  orders 
for  over  a  month  ahead  and  the  mill  is  running  at 
capacity.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  conditions  a 
few  weeks  ago  when  few  of  the  paper  mills,  outside 
of  book  and  newsprint  plants,  could  boast  of  advance 
orders  for  their  products.  Although  spotty  jn  some 
lines  the  paper  jobbing  trade  generally  is  showing 
signs  of  revival  while  the  printing  trade  is  still  very 
quiet  and  there  is  considerable  competition  for  orders 
with  more  or  less  price  cutting.  Most  of  the  .iobbers 
report  fairly  good  business  for  Jialy  although  with 
some  the  holiday  season  proved  a  severe  strain.  One 
of  Toronto's  largest  paper  distributing  houses  declared 
that  July  yielded  an  excellent  volume  of  business  and 
that  the  outlook  for  fall  trade  in  paper  lines  was  good. 
On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  as  if  there  were  more 
activity  in  the  distributing  end  of  the  business  just 
now  than  in  the  manufacturing  end,  although  the  re- 
verse of  this  existed  a  few  weeks  ago.  Although  fairly 
busy  it  is  stated  that  many  of  the  mills  are  'vorking 
on  old  orders  and  that  new  business  is  not  presenting 
itself  in  the  same  volume  as  a  few  weeks  ago.  There 
has,  however,  been  an  improvement  in  some  lines.  For 
instance  wrapping  paper  and  paper  bag  plants,  which 
have  been  rather  dull,  are  now  picking  up  nicely  and 
the  output  is  increasing  under  a  steadily  improved 
demand.  Bonds,  ledgers  and  writings  are  still  in 
light  demand  but  the  manufacturing  envelope  trade 
holds  up  well  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  tissue 
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and  toilet  lines,  the  holiday  season  having  given  the 
usual  impetus  to  the  tissue  specialty  lines.  In  the 
tissue  department  Ontario  manufacturers  are  facing 
rather  keen  competition  from  German.  English  and 
Scandinavian  sources  which  have  been  making  a  bid 
for  business  in  this  market  and  this  feature  of  the 
business  has  already  been  under  careful  consideration 
by  the  tissue  section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association. 

TWINE.  —  Paper  houses  in  Toronto  handling  twines 
report  a  decided  improvement  in  the  demand  for  cotton 
twine,  one  firm  declaring  that  their  sales  of  the  past 
t  wo  weeks  were  greater  in  volume  than  for  two  months 
jireviously.  This  may  be  due  to  a  possible  future  re- 
duction in  price.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  five 
bale  orders  are  now  beginning  to  be  booked  in  place 
of  the  half  bale  hand  to  mouth  bu.ving  that  has  char- 
acterized the  market  for  some  time  past.  It  is  believed 
in  the  trade  that  the  twine  business  has  reached  a 
definite  turn  for  the  better  and  that  the  fall  is  going 
to  produce  good  biisiness. 

NEWSPRINT.  —  All  of  the  Ontario  newsprint  plants 
are  operating  at  capacit.v  with  their  output  practically 
all  contracted  for  and  a  good  demand  from  firms  not 
under  contract.  It  is  stated  that  conferences  have 
been  held  of  late  at  which  the  question  of  future  prices 
were  considered  with  the  result  that  it  was  pretty 
generally  assured  that  the  current  export  price  level 
of  $80.00  per  ton  would  be  maintained.  That,  at  least, 
appears  to  be  the  sentiment  existing  amongst  the  man- 
ufacturers. It  is  stated  that  all  of  the  Canadian  mills 
are  operating  on  a  satisfactory  basis  and  are  able  to 
take  advantage  of  a  far  greater  market  on  a  compe- 
titive basis  than  would  be  the  case  were  an  advance  in- 
troduced. It  seems  quite  probable  that  the  $80.00 
l)rice  will  hold  for  some  time  yet  at  any  rate. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  July  2.^.  -  (Special  ('orrespondence)  — 
The  "dog  days"  continue  to  cast  their  quieting  in- 
fluence over  the  paper  market.  The  situation  at  pres- 
ent is  quite  characteristic  of  the  midsummer  season; 
orders  chiefly  involve  small  amounts  of  paper,  jobbers 
are  buying  in  a  cautious  manner  from  mills,  and  man- 
ufacturers for  the  most  part  are  regulating  their  pro- 
duction in  proportion  to  current  demand.  However, 
prices  are  not  affected  b.v  the  limited  scope  of  activity. 
Consumers  seem  ready  to  meet  the  quotations  asked 
for  such  supplies  of  paper  as  they  need  and  producers 
and  jobbers  apparently  appreciate  that  lower  prices 
would  fail  to  induce  an.v  more  bu.ving.  so  prices  are 
fairly  well  maintained,  with  the  tendency  in  a  majority 
of  cases  in  a  higher  direction.  Raw  materials  have 
commenced  to  rise  —  some  sharp  advances  have  oc- 
curred in  the  past  few  days  on  certain  kinds  of  raw 
stock  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  board  — 
and  it  would  appear  that  if  any  price  changes  should 
develop  in  the  near  future  they  will  he  upward. 

Probably  the  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  mar- 
ket this  week  was  the  increased  inquiry  from  consum- 
ing quarters.  There  was  no  material  broadening  of 
actual  demand,  but  publishers  and  other  u.sers  of 
paper,  presumably  deeming  it  opportune  and  good 
business  judgment  to  look  ahead  a  little,  directed 
numerous  inquiries  to  dealers  and  mills  regarding  for- 
ward supplies  of  paper  and  board,  which  seemed  to 
foreshadow  heavier  buying.     There  seems  little   ques- 


tion that  a  tremendous  potential  demand  for  paper 
of  various  kinds  is  being  stored  up.  It  is  readily  ad- 
mitted that  stocks  of  consumers  and  jobbers  are  down 
to  a  low  point,  and  just  as  soon  as  requirements  in- 
crease it  will  be  necessary  for  buyers  to  go  direct  to 
mills  to  get  paper.  The  first  show  of  larger  consump- 
tion therefore  should  be  felt  almost  at  once  by  man- 
ufacturers. 

Reports  from  New  England  tell  of  many  of  the  fine 
paper  mills  in  that  section  remaining  closed  on  ac- 
count of  the  strike  of  stationary  firemen.  It  is  under- 
stood that  practically  all  of  the  plants  of  the  largest 
writing  paper  producing  concerns  in  the  country  in  and 
around  Holyoke  are  shut  down,  partially  if  not  com- 
pletely, and  other  mills  also  are  affected.  There  has 
been  no  change  noted  in  quotations  on  bonds  and  led- 
gers, however.  Prices  rule  very  firm  and  there  is  a 
rising  tendency,  as  would  be  expected  with  production 
so  greatlj'  reduced,  but  thus  far  mills  have  been 
enabled  to  fill  commitments  from  stock  and  have  not 
altered  quotations.  Demand  for  fine  papers  is  moder- 
ately active.  Orders  are  principally  for  small  lots, 
but  viewed  in  the  aggregate,  a  good  movement  of  sup- 
plies for  this  time  of  the  year  is  in  progress. 

The  demand  for  news  print  continues  active.  Pub- 
lishers are  absorbing  contract  supplies  without  any 
let-up,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  new  contracts  entered 
into  this  month  covering  deliveries  over  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters  of  the  year  call  for  larger  tonnage  than 
were  placed  at  the  beginning  of  1923  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year.  Consumption  of  jirint  paper  doubtless 
was  at  a  record  level  for  the  first  six  months  of  1923, 
and  prospects  are  that  in  the  second  half  of  the  year 
more  newsprint  will  be  consumed  than  in  the  first 
half.  At  the  moment  there  is  less  paper  being  used  by 
newspaper  publishers,  as  is  invariably  the  case  during 
midsummer  when  display  advertising  falls  off  some- 
what, but  this  is  having  no  perceptible  effect  on  the 
market.  Mills  are  reported  running  at  as  lively  a  rate 
as  earlier  in  the  year,  and  to  be  readily  disposing  of 
their  production. 

Inquiries  for  book  paper  for  deliver}'  later  in  the 
.vear  are  on  the  increase,  and  the  market  displays  a 
firm  undertone.  Prices  have  steadied  after  showing 
slight  declines  several  weeks  ago,  and  machine  finished 
book  is  generally  quoted  at  around  6.50  cents  per 
pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  with  some  mills  quoting  a 
quarter  to  a  half  cent  above  this  figure.  Coated  book 
papers  are  firm  at  8  to  11  cents  a  pound,  depending 
on  the  quality. 

Wrapping  paper  is  in  slight  demand  ;  that  is,  dom- 
estic manufacturers  are  experiencing  but  little  demand 
excepting  from  converters,  owing  to  the  large  avail- 
able supplies  of  imported  kraft  wrapping  paper. 
There  is,  however,  a  good  movement  into  consuming 
channels  of  the  imported  product ;  judging  from  the 
tremendous  amounts  of  kraft  paper  coming  into  the 
States  from  foreign  sources  there  must  be  a  wonder- 
fully active  market.  Tissues  also  are  seasonably  quiet 
but  no  changes  in  quoted  prices  are  reported. 

Box  boards  are  moving  in  a  routine  and  steady  wa.y. 
Paper  box  manufacturers  are  ordering  as  their  needs 
arise,  and  the  busy  season  for  paper  boxes  has  not  j^et 
arrived,  but  boards  are  enjoying  a  fairly  large  de- 
mand, mills  operating  four  or  five  da.vs  a  week  and 
succeeding  in  finding  an  outlet  for  the  bulk  of  their 
production.  Moreover,  prices  of  boards  incline  higher, 
especially  since  costs  of  waste  paper  have  sharply  ad- 
anced  during  the  past  few  days.     Plain  chip  board  is 
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finuo  to  (iispliiv  il  stit't'i'iiiiig  tone.  Friiiii  all  aorounts, 
thiM-e  is  no  scarcity  of  firoimiiwdod,  yd  null  slocks 
apparently  are  below  normal  tonnajje  and  proiliiccrs 
are  holilinfr  ujisold  pnlp  with  a  f^ood  deal  of  firmness, 
tluis  creatinj?  a  firm  priec  situation.  Low  water  is 
said  to  be  .severely  handicapping;  fjrinders  in  num- 
erous districts,  c.xplaiiiint;-,  of  course,  why  manufac- 
turers are  so  hesitant  about  disposiiif;  of  stocks  unless 
receiving  full  quoted  prices.  Arounil  $36  a  ton  f.o.b. 
grinding;  plants  is  the  basis  commonly  named  by  dom- 
estic producers,  and  prices  substantially  above  this 
have  been  heard  in  some  quarters.  Sellers  evidently 
realize  tliat  there  is  every  possibility  of  a  scarcity  of 
^roundwood  dcvelo|)int,'  later  in  the  summer,  and  they 
are  conserving  their  supplies  to  be  sure  of  beinji:  able 
to  fill  their  commitments. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  —  Proof  is  not  lacking  thai 
chemical  pulp  is  being  i)urchased  m  fairly  large 
amounts  by  paper  mills.  Some  con.sumers  are  quite 
backward  in  placing  orders,  presumably  figuring  that 
there  will  be  plenty  of  pulp  available  should  they  have 
need  of  larger  amounts  later  in  the  year  and  that  no 
broad  changes  in  prices  are  likely  to  occur,  yet  other 
papermakers  are  looking  ahead  and  are  buying  pulj) 
reservedly  though  in  comparatively  good  tonnage.  This 
is  assumed  on  the  basis  of  reports  of  some  fairly  large 
purchases  of  Scandinavian  pulp  recently ;  it  being 
known  that  paper  mills  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try have  placed  orders  for  sizeable  lots  of  sulphite  and 
kraft  pulp. 

Current  demand  is  principally  for  unbleached  sul- 
phite and  kraft.  Bleached  sulphite  is  in  a  quiet  mar- 
ket position ;  there  is  a  routine  demand  for  both 
foreign  and  domestic  bleached,  but  consumers  are  ab- 
sorbing rather  small  amounts  and  it  is  apparent  that 
importers  and  domestic  producers  are  granting  price 
concessions  to  secure  business.  On  the  other  hand,  un- 
bleached sulphite  is  holding  firm  in  price  at  about  $70 
a  ton  ex  dock  New  York  for  strong  foreign  sulphite, 
while  kraft  pulp  is  selling  at  $67  a  ton  on  the  dock 
for  Swedish  pulp  and  at  3.50  cents  a  pound  and  highei' 
at  pulp  mills  for  No.  1  domestic  and  Canadian  kraft. 

Importations  have  shown  a  considerable  increase  of 
late.  This  is  not  unusual  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
however,  since  pulp  is  now  being  shipped  from  Sweden 
against  orders  placed  by  paper  mills  early  in  the  year. 
It  is  asserted  that  importers'  stocks  on  the  spot  in 
this  country  are  far  lighter  than  they  normally  are, 
particularly  of  kraft  pulp,  the  statement  being  made 
by  a  leading  importer  that  total  stocks  of  unsold  kraft 
in  the  U.  S.  do  not  exceed  3,000  tons. 

RAGS.  —  The  price  movement  in  papermaking  rags 
continues  upward  and  further  advances  have  been 
scored  this  week  on  some  kinds  of  rags.  Roofing  stock 
is  the  strongest  class  of  material  at  present.  Felt 
paper  mills  have  paid  1.50  cents  f.o.b.  New  York  for 
No.  1  roofing,  and  1.35  cents  a  pound  for  No.  2  pack- 
ing, while  foreign  dark  colored  cottons  have  brought 
1.50  cents  ex  dock  New  York  both  for  spot  lots  and 
for  forward  shipment  from  Europe.  Demand  for  roof- 
ing rags  is  keen.  Certain  mills  appear  to  be  laying  in 
a  supply  and  are  reported  gradually  advancing  their 
prices.  Dealers  also  place  emphasis  on  the  short  sup- 
ply, declaring  that  rags  are  not  coming  in  from  collec- 
tion sources  in  anywhere  near  normal  amounts,  which, 
it  is  asserted,  is  a  reflection  of  the  shortage  of  common 
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lalior  Miul  tlic  ri'sultant  (lesert iiui  of  tlu'  r;ig  business 
by  a  irreat  many  collectors. 

Other  grades  of  i-ags  also  are  stiffening  in  price,  part- 
icularly old  whites  and  blues.  Repacked  thirds  and 
blues  of  good  quality  are  fetching  3.25  cents  delivered 
paper  mills,  while  even  New  York  packing  of  these 
rags,  which  is  ordinarily  of  poor  quality,  is  bringing  up 
to  3  cents  f.o.b.  this  city.  Miscellaneous  thirds  and 
blues  are  quoted  at  2.25  to  2.50  cents  per  pound  at 
(.lealers"  shipping  points.  No.  1  miscellaneous  whites  at 
G  cents.  No.  1  repacked  whites  at  7  cents,  No.  2  mis- 
cellaneous whites  at  3.50  cents,  and  street  soiled  whites 
at  2.50  cents.  New  cuttings  are  in  relatively  slow  de- 
mand, due  in  part  to  the  shutdown  of  fine  paper  mills 
in  New  England,  but  quotations  are  generally  main- 
tained. 

PAl'EK  STOCK.  —  Sharp  adxauces  have  occurred  in 
prices  of  old  paper.  Supported  by  a  better  demand 
from  consuming  quarters,  and  by  limited  supplies 
owing  to  smaller  collections,  the  market  rules  very- 
firm,  and  dealers  are  almost  daily  marking  up  quota- 
tions. Low  grades  in  particular  are  strong.  Most 
dealers  in  New  York  are  asking  a  cent  per  pound  or 
higher  for  flat  folded  news  f.o.b.  this  city,  while  No. 
1  mixed  paper  is  quoted  at  90  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
Old  books  and  magazines  are  quoted  at  2  cents  per 
pound  and  higher  at  shipping  points,  and  ledger  stock 
is  practically  unobtainable  at  less  than  2.10  cents  a 
pound  New  York.  Old  No.  1  kraft  paper  has  ad- 
vanced to  2.25  cents  a  pound,  and  dealers  are  cautious 
about  booking  orders  as  they  say  this  stock  is  very 
nearly  unavailable  excepting  in  small  quantities. 
Shavings  are  held  by  New  York  packers  at  4.25  cents 
a  pound  or  more  for  No.  1  hard  white,  and  around 
3.35  cents  for  No.  1  soft  white  shavings  f.o.b.  this  city. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  —  Paper  mills  are 
^till  neglecting  old  manila  rope  and  jjurchases  of  this 
material  are  reported  at  cheaper  prices,  transactions 
at  less  than  5.50  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  for 
No.  1  domestic  manila  rope  having  been  talked  of. 
Dealers  contend,  however,  that  stock's  are  light  and 
that  any  increase  in  demand  will  result  in  an  imme- 
diate strengthening  of  prices.  Old  bagging  is  quiet, 
with  No.  1  sera))  bagging  quoted  at  1.15  to  1.25  cents 
a  pound  Xew  York,  and  roofing  bagging  at  around  90 
cents  a  hundred  pounds. 


PULPWOOD    EXPORTS    TO    U.     S.    INCREASING 

Ottawa,  July  26.  —  That  the  prospects  of  an  em- 
bargo on  exports  of  pulpwood  going  into  effect  has 
induced  the  American  paper  making  interests  to 
stock  up  with  wood,  is  quite  evident  from  the  pulp 
and  paper  export  figures  for  June,  which  show  that 
exports  of  pulpwood  to  the  United  States  totalled 
197,544  cords,  or  an  increase  of  about  150  per  cent, 
over  those  of  June,  1922.  During  the  three  months 
ending  June  the  total  shijjments  to  the  United  States 
were  385,511  cords,  or  185,000  more  than  during  the 
same  period  last  year.  If  the  rate  of  shipment  at- 
tained throughout  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  total 
will  exceed  2,000,00  cords,  as  compared  with  about 
1.000.000  in  an  average  year. 


'Every  man  owes  some   of  his  lime  to    the  upbuilding 
of  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs" 

— Theodore  Roosevelt 

All  Shoulders 
To  The  Wheel! 

So  much  interest  and  close  co- 
operation has  already  been  evi- 
denced that  the  success  of 

AMERICA'S  MOST 
IMPORTANT  INDUS- 
TRIAL EXPOSITION 

is  assured,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  this  year's  Expo- 
sition will  be  the  greatest  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the 
world . 
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th  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION 


FO 


CHEMICAL   INDUSTRIES 


GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE, 

NEW  YORK 

SEPTEMBER  17th-22nd 

The  Only  Chemical  Exposition   To  Be  Held 
This  Year) 

Everyone  who  knows  what  a  tremen- 
dous factor  chemical  knowledge  is  to 
every  industry  "owes  some  of  his 
time"  to  directing  the  attention  of 
executives  to  the  great  benefits  to 
be  anticipated  by  a  visit  to  this 
Exposition.  There  is  no  industry 
in  the  country  that  cannot  be  helped 
by  the  ideas  to  be  given  at  this 
Exposition. 

One  of  the  important  features  will 
be  the  presentation  of  ways  and 
means  to  enhance  labor  productivity. 
The  utilization  of  wa.ste  products 
will  also  be  given  special  attention. 

Exhibitors  are  making  elaborate 
plans  to  have  this  year's  exhibit 
surpass  any  showing  made  during 
previous  years. 


Disappointment  should 
never  as  an  opiate. 


taken  as  a  stiiiiuiaiit   and 


For    further    information    address    National     Exposition    of 
Chemical     Industries,    Grand     CentralPalace,    New    York 
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"WORLD"  ACID  RESISTING  BRONZE 

for 

VALVES  -  FITTINGS    SPECIALS 


A  spaeial  feature  of  oar  Pulp  Mill  Work  is  its  oomplete  suitability 
for  the  work  in  hand. 

The  throata  of  our  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves  are  thick- 
ened and  strengthened,  also  the  backs  of  elbows  and  places 
in  all  fittings  where  excessive  wear  makes  this  thickening 
necessary,  and  where  its  application  allows  the  valve  or 
fitting  to  render  a  very  much  longer  life  in  aerriee. 


WittisSonsM 
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A  strcMn  of  Wilier  stops  a.  lc\k  ? 

This  is  actually  done  by  the  moving  streams  of  the  Roberts  Yellow  Jacket 
Shower.    They  stop  leaks  of  valuable  Stock,  Colour  and  Filler. 

And  furthermore,  the  Roberts  Shower  actually  maintains  cleaner  wires  with 
less  water. 

Definite  proof  of  actual  savings  is  given  in  our  booklet  on  Showers.   Pru 
dent  executives  will  ask  our  nearest  Branch  to  mail  it. 

Exclusive   Canadian  Agents 


The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 
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EDITORIAL 


if^l)iirr4r4T;it>¥4'ii'i?itst^^^ 


Warren  c.  Harding 

The  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  extends  sympathy  to 
fellow  Americans  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  Paper  Industry  has 
lost  a  good  friend. 


/  THE   EXPORT   OF    PULPWOOD 

1/  Having  contributed  some  parts  of  the  following  edi- 
torial, we  quote  it  from  The  Jouinal  of  Commerce. 

We  must  confess  we  are  rather  sceptical  as  to  whe- 
ther the  Dominion  Government  really  intends  to  do 
anything  very  drastic  to  stop  the  export  of  pulp- 
wood.  It  is  not  a  Government  addicted  to  any  very 
heroic  courses,  and,  in  our  view,  it  is  going  the  wrong 
way  about  this  matter  of  stopping  the  export  of  our 
raw  wood.  Of  course,  as  usual,  it  is  terribly  afraid  of 
hurting  American  susceptibilities.  This  fear  may  be 
very  creditable  to  its  collective  heart,  but  it  says  pre- 
cious little  for  its  collective  head.  For  there  is  no  sort 
of  "reciprocity"  of  this  sentiment.  When  it  suits  their 
purpose  the  Americans  clap  on  a  "High-as-Haman's- 
Gallows"  tariff  against  Canadian  exports  without  any 
with  your  leave  or  by  your  leave.  Biit,  when  it  comes 
to  the  vital  question  of  conserving  our  own  natural 
resources  the  Dominion  Government  sets  about  the 
business  with  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness. 

The  Government's  original  proposal  was  to  prohibit 
the  export  of  piilpwood.  But  a  group  of  United  States 
paper  manufacturers  started  a  howl  about  this,  and 
so  the  Government  postpones  enforcement  of  its  pro- 
hibition until  the  matter  has  been  investigated  by  a 
Royal  Commission,  after  which  exportation  of  pulp- 
wood  may  be  prohibited  "if  and  when  it  is  considered 
desirable."  Of  course,  it  is  readily  understandable  that 
the  United  States  papermakers,  or  some  of  them, 
should  be  greatly  perturbed  at  the  prospect  of  no 
longer  being  able  to  draw  their  raw  materials  from 
this  country.  So  were  people  engaged  in  the  cattle, 
produce  and  grain  trade  in  Canada  greatly  perturbed 
when  the  entire  course  of  their  trade  was  defleiited 
by  the  prohibitory  Fordney  tariff.  But  that  did  not 
stop  the  United  States  from  erecting  the  tariff  wall. 
And  why  on  earth  it  should  be  thought  necessary  for  a 
Royal  Commission  to  enquire  into  the  desirability  of 
Canada's  preserving  her  own  natural  resources  for 
her  own  use  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 

Forest  fires  and  the  axe  between  them  have  been 
responsible   for   a    prodigious  wastage   of  our  natural 


wealth  of  wood  a  wastage  which  is  going  on  at  a 
rate  which,  if  unchecked,  will  denude  this  country, 
within  a  few  years,  of  one  of  the  richest  assets  where- 
with a  bountiful  Providence  has  bles.sed  it.  It  is  plain 
wi.sdom  for  Canada  to  seek  to  conserve  this  asset.  In 
any  event,  the  product  should  be  processed  here,  thus 
giving  employment  to  Canadian  labor,  rather  than  ex- 
ported raw  for  the  u.sc  of  papermakers  in  the  United 
States  which  has  lavishly  squandered  its  own  form- 
f^rly  magnificent  resources  of  pulpwood.  It  is  logical 
and  equitable  that  the  papermaker  who  depends  upon 
Canadian  pulpwood  should  make  Canada  the  scene  of 
his  pulpraaking. 

In  his  speech  at  East  Angus,  last  Wednesday, 
Premier  Taschereau,  in  a  speech  entitled  to  that  care- 
ful consideration  which  is  the  due  of  all  that  proceeds 
from  him,  sounded  a  note  of  warning  anent  the  proposed 
embargo.  "I  ask  our  friends  at  Ottawa,"  he  said,  "care- 
fully to  consider  the  position  before  going  any  further. 
It  is  well  known  that  our  colonists  live  for  the  first  few 
months,  and  often  for  the  first  year,  on  the  proceeds 
of  wood  cut  on  their  lots.  They  must  sell  the  wood, 
and  it  is  much  the  same  with  the  farmers.  A  colonist 
cannot  get  a  crop  at  once.  The  wood  is  necessary  to 
him,  and,  therefore,  there  must  be  a  market  for  it. 
They  have  been  making  good  money,  especially  of  late 
years,  by  the  sale  of  the  wood  they  cut  on  their  lots. 
If  exportation  of  this  wood  is  prohibited  by  Ottawa, 
can  our  colonists  find  another  market  that  is  remunera- 
tive as  the  American  market?  Can  the  mills  in  Que- 
bec absorb  all  the  wood  which  the  colonists  cut  on 
their  lots,  and  which  they  must  cut  and  .sell  in  order 
to  live  while  awaiting  crops?  I  put  the  question,  and 
ask  our  friends  at  Ottawa  to  consider  it  before  going 
any  further." 

Now  with  regard  to  Premier  Taschereau 's  question, 
"Can  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  Quebec  absorb  the 
wood  which  is  normally  cut  by  farmers  and  settlers?" 
the  answer  is  distinctly,  yes.  We  believe  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  not  more  than  40  percent  of  the  average  total 
of  a  million  cords  of  wood  exported  is  cut  by  farmers 
and  settlers  from  their  own  land.  The  proportion 
might  perhaps  run  a  little  higher  for  Quebec  only, 
and  of  the  total  pulpwood  exported  from  Canada  prob- 
ably slightly  more  than  50  percent  comes  from  the 
province  of  Quebec.  The  consumption  of  pulpwood  in 
Canada  is  now  approximately  3,000,000  cords  per  year 
We  believe  it  a  fair  estimate  that  Quebec  mills  will  use 
40  percent  of  this,  or  1,200,000  cords;  per  year.  Prac- 
tically all   of  this  is  cut  on  Crown  land,   or  has  been 
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except  where  local  conditions  make  it  possible  or  nec- 
essary to  use  wood  bought  from  farmers.  It  seems  that 
we  can  safely  take  the  amount  of  wood  exported  from 
cuttings  by  farmers  and  settlers  in  Quebec  at  a  max- 
imum of  300,000  cords.  This  is  probably  too  much, 
but  even  this  will  comprise  only  25  percent  of  the 
total  wood  used  in  Quebec.  In  order  to  make  a  dom- 
estic market,  then,  for  all  of  the  settlers'  and  farmers" 
wood  cut  in  Quebec,  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  restrict  cutting  operations  on  Crown  lands 
by  25  or  30  percent  of  the  present  allowances.  This 
would  not  only  make  a  margin  for  this  wood,  but  it 
would  tend  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the  price  at  a 
fair  level  but  not  necessarily  an  inflated  level  such  as 
is  frequently  brought  about  by  promiscuous  and  some- 
times even  frantic  bidding  on  the  part  of  pulpwood 
buyers  from  the  United  States.  It  seems  only  fair  that 
if  the  Government  restricts  the  market  of  the  settler 
for  his  wood  elsewhere,  there  should  be  government 
action  to  extend  his  market  at  home. 

Premier  Taschereau  went  on  to  point  to  what  he  con- 
siders another  objection  to  the  embargo.  "No  matter," 
he  said,  "what  government  is  in  power  at  Ottawa  there 
is  one  thing  that  this  province  has  wanted  and  will 
always  want,  and  that  is  its  provincial  autonomy.  Has 
the  Federal  Government  the  right  to  say  to  an  indi- 
vidual in  Quebec:  'We  prohibit  you  from  sending  your 
wood  away.'  The  Federal  Government  has  a  right  to 
put  on  an  export  tax.  and  may  even  make  it  prohibi- 
tive. That  is  a  matter  of  trade  and  commerce,  but  has 
it  a  right  to  prohibit  owners  of  wood  from  selling  their 
property  where  they  wish?  The  Privy  Council  de- 
cided that  the  Federal  Government  had  no  right  to 
fix  the  price  of  newsprint,  since  that  was  a  matter  of 
property  and  civil  rights.  Would  this  not  also  be  a 
matter  of  property  and  civil  rights?  The  question  is 
a  serious  one  and  I  ask  our  Ottawa  friends  seriously 
to  consider  it  from  all  aspects." 

We  are  free  to  admit  that  if  the  embargo  is  ultro 
vires  Pro-^ancial  rights,  then  this  point  is  well  taken. 
We  ourselves  yield  to  nobody  in  upholding  the  rights 
of  the  Provinces  as  against  attempted  encroachments 
by  the  Federal  Parliament.  But  Premier  Taschereau 
himself  suggests  the  remedy,  namely  a  prohibitive  ex- 
port tax.  We  are  not  concerned  about  the  form  to 
be  adopted  for  stopping  piilpwood  export.  But  we  are 
concerned  that,  in  the  interests  of  forest  conservation, 
of  the  workers  of  Canada  and  of  Canadian  industry, 
such  export  should  be  stopped. 


measures  the  Federal  Government  has  instituted! 
Surely  the  abolishing  of  the  Conservation  Commission 
was  not  a  very  active  step  in  forest  protection.  There 
has  been  some  very  good  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
tlie  air  force,  the  surveys  and  mappings  of  forest  areas, 
and  in  scouting  for  forest  fires.  This  activity,  how- 
ever, is  the  most  logical  practice  field  for  an  air  force 
which  must  necessarily  be  maintained  in  peace  time 
and  kept  in  efficient  working  order. 

The  one  big  step  that  the  Federal  Government  could 
and  should  have  taken  is  to  coordinate  the  efiforts  and 
harmonize  the  legislation  in  the  various  provinces 
looking  towards  more  effective  forest  protection.  The 
report  of  the  Director  of  the  Forestry  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  year  1921,  which 
has  just  been  issued,  mentions  a  number  of  instances 
where  cooperation  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  one  or  another  of  the  Provincial  Governments  has 
been  most  satisfactory.  It  but  remains  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  constitute  itself  as  the  connecting  link 
between  all  the  Provincial  Governments  and  thus  bring 
about  more  uniformity  with  regard  to  forest  laws  and 
regulations. 

It  is  ridiculous  for  the  Government  to  speak  of 
postponing  action  on  the  embargo  until  other  methods 
fail,  when  they  haven't  put  other  methods  into  effect. 


COBWEBS 

There  is  a  great  celebration  on  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
this  month  in  honor  of  the  first  visit  of  the  early  Jes- 
uits and  explorers  300  years  ago.  The  officers  of  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills  are  taking  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  plans  for  the  celebration.  It 
is  probable  that  not  a  single  phase  or  feature  of  the 
day's  life,  except  love  and  faith,  are  the  same  today 
as  they  were  three  centuries  ago  .  The  first  white  vis- 
itors to  the  Soo.  should  they  return  now  would  find  a 
canal  to  carry  enormous  ships  safely  past  the  rapids, 
they  would  find  a  dam  holding  back  the  water  in  order 
to  generate  electrical  energy  which  lights  the  homes, 
and  drives  the  street  ears  and  factories;  they  would 
find  streets  to  walk  on.  beds  to  sleep  on.  paper  to  write 
on.  newspapers  to  read,  the  telephone,  telegraph  and 
radio  for  long  distance  communication,  the  railway 
train  and  even  the  aeroplane  for  rapid  transit.  The 
progress  of  the  human  race  has  been  perfectly  astound- 
ing when  one  stops  a  moment  to  consider  the  difference 
between  conditions  today,  and  those  not  so  very  long 
ago.  A  celebration  of  this  kind  gives  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pause  and  look  back  over  the  trail. 


WHAT  HAS  HE  DONE  ABOUT  IT? 

Premier  King  is  reported  as  having  expressed  him- 
self of  the  opinion  that  an  embargo  on  the  export  of 
pulpwood  should  only  be  instituted  as  a  last  resort 
when  all  other  methods  of  conserving  our  forest  re- 
sources have  failed. 

We  would  like  to  ask  what  steps  the  Premier  has 
taken  towards  the  conservation  of  our  forests,  or  what 


We  understand  that  some  of  the  high  grade  paper 
mills  in  the  Holyoke  district  are  now  shut  down  becauM 
of  a  strike  of  the  Stationery  Engineers. 


In  referring  last  week  to  the  record  production  of 
the  \o.  .'i  Belgo  machine  on  vTuly  7th.  we  regret  the 
omission  of  great  credit  to  Mr.  F.  McHenry  super- 
intendent of  the  Paper  Mill, 
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American  Pulpwoods 

The  Suitability   of   Various   Species   of   American   Woods  for   Pulp   and   Paper   Production 
liv   SIDNIOY    I).   WIOI.I.S 


iContiiiiiril   from  last  issue) 

THE    CEDARS 

INCENSE  CEDAR  —  Ldbocedrus  dccurrens.    Wt.  23 
lbs.  Fiber  2.0m. m. 

Range  —  From  ()rt>g:on  (North  Fork  of  Sanitam 
River  and  southward  on  the  Western  slopes  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains  through  California  (Western 
slopes  of  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  and  coast  ran- 
ges from  southern  border  of  Mendocino  County 
to  San  Bernardino,  San  Jacinto,  and  Cuyamaca 
mountains);  Western  Nevada;  Lower  California 
(Mount  San  Pedro  Martir). 

Common  Names  —  White  cedar  (Cal.,  Oreg.)  ;  Cedar 
(Cal.,  Oreg.)  ;  Incense  cedar  (Cal.,  Oreg.) ;  Post 
cedar  (Cal.,  Nev.)  ;  Juniper  (Nev.)  ;  Bastard  cedar 
(Cal.,  Wash.);  Red  cedar;  California  post  cedar 
(Cal.  lit.) 

Sidphite  Pulp 
Yield  920  lbs. 
Character  —  Difficult  to  bleach;  Good  strength; 

Poor  color. 
Possible  uses  —  Few. 

Sulphate  Pulp. 
Yield  950  lbs. 

Character  —  Strong  and  hard  fiber ;  Dark  colored 
Possible  uses  —  As  a  substitute  for  white  spruce. 

PORT  ORFORD  CEDAR  —  Chamaecyparis  laivsoniana. 

Wt.  26  lbs.  Fiber  3.6  m.m. 
Range  —  Coast  region  from  southwestern  Oregon 

(Coos   Bay)    to    California    (Klamath   R.iver),   ex- 
tending inland  about  40  miles. 
Common  Names  —  Poi-t  orford  cedar  (Oreg.,  Cal.) ; 

Oregon  cedar  (Oreg.,  Cal.) ;  White  cedar   (Oreg., 

Cal.)  ;     Ginger    pine     (Cal.)  ;     Lawson's     cypress 

(Oreg.,  Cal.). 
Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  1,150  lbs. 

Character  —  Fairly  easily  pulped;  Rather  diffi- 
cult to  bleach ;  Fair  strength  and  color. 

Po.ssible  uses  —  Same  as  white  spruce. 
Sulphate  Pulp. 

Yield  —  960  lbs. 

Character  —  Difficult  to  pulp  and  bleach ;   Good 
strength ;  Hard  and  fine  fiber. 

Possible  uses  —  Same  as  white  spruce. 

RED    CEDAR  —  Juniperus   virginiana.     Wt.    27    lbs. 
Fiber  2.8  m.m. 

Range  —  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  to  Flo- 
rida and  west  in  Ontario  (Georgian  Bay)  to  Da- 
kota, central  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  Indian 
Territory.  Actual  range  imperfectly  known  at 
present,  the  supposed  Rocky  Mountain  and  West- 
ern range  being  represented  by  a  new,  distinct 
species   (J.  scopularum  Sarg.) 

Common  Names  —  Red  cedar  (N.H.,  Vt.,  Mass    RI 
N.Y..  N.J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Va.,  W.Va.,  N.C.,  S.C,  Qa.] 


Fla.,  Ala.,  Miss.,  La..  Ky.,  Mo.,  111.,  Ind.,  Wis.. 
Iowa.,  Ohio.,  Ont.,  Mich.,  Minn.)  ;  Cedar  (Conn., 
Pa..  N.J..  S.(;.,  Ky.,  111.,  Iowa,  Ohioj  ;  Savin  (Mass., 
R.I..  N.Y.,  Pa..  Minn.)  ;  Juniper  (N.Y.,  Pa.)  ;  Juni- 
per biisli  (Minn.)  ;  Cedre  (La.). 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield   —   1,300  lbs. 
(Character  —  Difficult  to  pulp    and  bleach ;  Very 

shivey  and  dark  colored. 
Possible  uses  —  Few. 

Sulphate  Pulp. 
Yield  —  1,000  lbs. 

Character  —  Difficult  to  pulp  and  bleach ;  Shivey 
but  fairly  strong  and  fine  fibered. 
Possible  uses  —  Wrappings. 

WESTERN  RED  CEDAR  —  Thvja  plicata  —  Wt.  19 
lbs.  Fiber  3.8  m.m. 

Range  —  From  coast  of  southern  Alaska  to  north- 
ern California  (Mendocino  County)  ;  eastward 
through  British  Columbia  and  northern  Washing- 
ton to  northern  Idaho  (Cour  d'Alene,  Bitter  Root, 
and  Salmon  River  mountains  and  Montana;  west- 
ern slopes  Rocky  Mountains. 

Common  Names  —  Red  cedar  (Idaho,  Oreg.,  Wash.)  ; 
Canoe  cedar  (Oreg.,  Wash.);  Arborvita'e  (Cal.);' 
Shinglewood  (Idaho)  ;  Gigantic  cedar  (Cal.)  ; 
Cedar  (Oreg.)  ;  Gigantic  red  cedar  (Cal.  lit.)  '; 
Western  cedar;  Gigantic  or  Pacific  red  cedar  (Cal. 
lit.);  Lobb's  arborvitae  (in  cult.  Eng.)  •  Pacific 
red  cedar   (Cal.  lit.). 

Sulphite  Pulp. 
Yield  —  830  lbs. 
Character  —  Difficult  to  bleach ;  Dark  colored  but 

fair  strength. 
Po.ssible  uses  —  Few. 

Sulphate  Pulp. 
Yield  —  830  lbs. 
Character  —  Rather     difficult     to  bleach;     Fair 

strength. 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  white  spruce. 

SOUTHERN     WHITE     CEDAR    -     Cha,m,ecA,p^„s 

thyordes.   Wt.  20  lbs.   Fiber  2.1  m.m. 
Range  —  Coast    region    from    southern    Maine    to 

northern    Florida    and    westward    to    Mississippi 

(Pearl  River). 
Common  Names  —  White  cedar  (Mass.,  R I     NY 

N.J.,  Pa    Del.,  N.C.,  S.C,  Fla.,  Ala.,  Miss.) ;  Swamp 

cedar     Del.);   Post   cedar    (Del.);  Juniper    (Ala.. 

N.C.,  Va.). 
Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,000  lbs. 

Character  --  Fairly  easy  to  pulp;  Rather  difficull 

to  bleach ;  Pair  strength  and  color. 
Sulphate  Pulp. 

Yield  —  780  lbs. 

Character  —  Readily  pulped;  Difficult  fo  ble^udi  ■ 

Hard  and  fine  fiber. 

Possible  uses  —  As  a  substitute  for  .spruce 
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BALD  CYPRESS  —  Taxo(Uum  distichum.    Wt.  27  lbs. 
Fiber  3.3.  m.m. 

Range  —  From  southern  Delaware  (Sussex  County 
and  southward  in  the  coast  region)  to  Florida 
(Mosquito  Inlet  and  Cape  Roman) ;  westward  in 
the  Gulf  coast  region  to  Texas  (Devils  River)  ;  and 
northward  through  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 
eastern  Missi.ssippi  and  Tennessee,  southeastern 
Missouri,  western  and  northwestern  Kentucky, 
southern  Illinois,  and  southwestern  Indiana  (Nnox 
county). 

Common  Names  —  Bald  Cypress  (Del.,  N.C.,  S.C, 
Ala.,  La.,  Fla..  Tex.,  Ark.,  Mo.,  111.,  Ind.)  ;  White 
Cypress  (X.C,  S.C,  Fla.,  Miss.) ;  Black  cypress 
(N.C.,  S.C,  Ala.,  Tex.);  Red  Cypress  (Ga.,  Miss., 
La.,  Tex.)  ;  Swamp  Cypress  (La.)  ;  Cypress  (Del., 
N.C,  S.C,  Fla.,  Miss.,  Ky.,  Mo.,  III.) ;  Deciduous 
Cypress  (Del.,  111.,  Tex.)  ;  Southern  Cypress  (Ala.). 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,160  lbs. 

Character  —  Difficult  to  cook;  Very  difficult  to 

bleach;  Poor  strength  and  color. 
Possible  uses  —  Few, 

Sulphate  Pulp, 
Yield  —  1,350  lbs. 

Character  —  Fiber  long  but  tender. 
Possible  uses  —  As  a  substitute  for  white  spruce. 

REDWOOD  ■ —  Sequosia  sempervirens  —  Wt,  23  lbs. 
Fiber  5.5  m.m. 

Range  —  From  the  southern  borders  of  Oregon  (on 
Chetco  River  (about  six  miles  from  mouth,  and  on 
Winchuck  River),  and  southward  in  the  coast  re- 
gion (twenty  to  thirty  miles  inland)  through  Cali- 
fornia (to  .Salmon  Creek  Canyon,  twelve  miles 
south  of  Punta  Gorda,  Monterey  County). 

Common  Names  —  Sequoia  (Cal.)  ;  Coast  Redwood 
(Cal.)  ;  Redwood  (Ca'  and  Am.  lit.)  ;  California 
redwood  (Eng.  lit.). 

Stdphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,100  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  pulped ;  Difficult  to  bleach ; 

Fair  strength  ;  Dark  colored. 

Possible  uses  —  Low  grade  wrappings. 

Sulphate  Pulp. 
Yield  —  950  lbs. 

Character  —  Long  fibered  but  tender. 
Possible  uses  —  As  a  substitute  for  spruce. 

THE-  HEMLOCKS 

CAROLINA  HEMLOCK  —  Tsuga  caroliniana.   Wt.  30 

lbs,  Fiber- 
Range  —  Mountains  of  southwestern  Virginia,  west- 
ern North  Carolina,  and  northern  Georgia;  very 

local. 
Common  Names  —  Hemlock  (N,C.,  S.C) ;  Southern 

hemlock   (lit.). 
Sulphite  Pulp, 

Yield  —  1,290  lbs. 

Character  —  Fairly  easily  pulped;  A  little  hard  to 
bleach ;  Good  strength  and  fair  color. 

Possible  uses  —  As  a  substitute  for  white  spruce. 
Sulphate  Pulp, 

Yield  —  1,260  lbs. 

Character  —  Good  strong  pulp. 

Possible  uses  —  As  a  substitute  for  white  spruce. 
Mechanical  Pulp, 

Prohablv  the  same  as  hemlock. 


HEMLOCK  —  Tsuga  canadensis.    Wt.  24  lbs.    Fiber 
3.0  m.m. 

Range  —  Nova  Scotia  to  Minnesota  (Carleton  Coun- 
ty), Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  southward  in  the 
Atlantic  region  along  the  mountains  to  Northern 
Alabama   (Winston  county)   and  Georgia, 

Common  Names  —  Hemlock  (Me,,  N.H,,  Vt,,  Mass., 
R.L,  Conn.,  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  Del,  Va,,  N.C,  S,C., 
Ky.,  Wis.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Ohio,  Ont.)  ;  Hemlock 
spruce  (Vt,,  R.L,  N.Y.,  Pa.,  N.J.,  W,Va,,  N.C,  S.C, 
England,  cult.)  ;  Spruce  (Pa,,  W.Va.)  ;  Spruce  pine 
(Pa.,  Del.,  Va,,  N.C,  Ga,) ;  Oh-neh-tah  —  "Greens 
on  the  stick"  (N.Y.  Indians);  Canadian  hemlock, 
(lit.)  :     New  England  hemlock   (lit.) 

Mechanical  Pulp. 
Yield  —  1,080  lbs. 
Character  —  Not  easily  pulped ;  A  little  hard  to 

bleach;  Good  strength;  Fair  color. 
Possible  uses  —  As  a  substitute  for  white  spruce. 

Sulphate  Pulp. 
Yield  —  1,150  lbs. 
Character  —  Good  strong  pulp. 
Possible  uses  —  Similar  to  white  spruce, 

Mechaical  Pulp. 
Yield  —  2,030  lbs. 

Character  —  Short  fiber;  Pinkish  color. 
Possible  uses  —  As  a  substitute  for  white  spruce. 

WESTERN  HEMLOCK  —  Tsuga  heterophylla.    Wt. 
23  lbs.   Fiber  2.7  m.m. 

Range  —  Alaska  to  Idaho  and  Montana  and  south- 
ward (in  the  Cascade  and  coast  ranges)  to  Cali- 
fornia   (Marin  County). 

Common  Names  —  Hemlock  spruce  (Cal.) ;  Western 
hemlock  (Cal.)  ;  Hemlock  (Oreg.,  Idaho,  Wash.) ; 
Western  hemlock  spruce  (lit.)  ;  California  hem- 
lock spruce;  Western  hemlock  fir  (Eng.);  Prince 
Albert's  fir  (Eng.);  Alaska  pine  (Northwestern 
lumbermen,) 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,050  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily    pulped;   Easily       bleached; 

Good  strength ;  Fair  color. 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  white  spruce. 

Sulphate  Pulp. 
Yield  —  1,100  lbs. 
Character  —  Good  strong  fiber. 
Possible  uses  —  Similar  to  white  spruce. 

Mechanical  Pulp. 
Yield  2,160  lbs. 
Character  —  Good   strength    and   fiber;    Grayish 

color. 
Possible  uses  —  Similar  to  white  spruce. 

THE    LARCHES 


TAMARACK    —   Larix   laricinc 
2.6  m.m. 


Wt.    31    lbs.    Fiber 


Range  —  From  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  to 
northern  Pa.,  northern  Indiana,  Illinois,  central 
Minnesota,  and  northwestward  to  Hudson  Bay 
(Cape  Churchill,  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  Mackenzie 
River)    (in  Arctic  Circle.) 

Common  Names  —  Larch  (Vt.  Mass.,  R.L,  Conn., 
N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Wis.,  Minn.,  Ohio,  Ont,) ; 
Tamarack,  (Me.,  N.H.,  V.T.,  Mass.,  R.L,  N,Y., 
N.J.,  Pa.,  Ind.,  111.,  Wis.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Ohio,  Out,)  ; 
Hackmatack     (Me.,  N,H.,  Mass.,     R.L,  Del.,  111., 
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Minn.,  Out.)  ;  Americnn  Larch  (Vt.,  Wis.,  niir.sery- 

incii)  ;  .hiiiiper   (Me.,  N.  liruns.  to  HiuLsoii  Bay); 

Hhu-k    iarc-h    (Minn.);   Epinetto    rouge    (Quebec); 

Ka  iioli  tens  ~  "The  leaves  fall"   (Indians,  N.Y. ; 

\icd   Lareh    (Mieh.)  ;  Ilaemaek   (lit.). 
Sulphite  Pulp. 

VirUl  1,270  llis. 

Character  —  Difficult  to  ])ulp;  Difficult  to  bleach; 
(looil  strength;  Poor  color. 

Possililc  use*     -  Low  grade  wrappings. 
Sulphate  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,400  lbs. 

("haracter  —  Strong,  tough  pulp. 

Possible  uses  —  Similar  to  white  spruce. 
Mechanical  Pulp. 

Yield  —  2,620  lbs. 

Character  —  Short  fibered  and  gray  color. 

Possible  uses  —  As  a  substitute  for  white  spruce. 

WESTERN  LARCH  —  Larix  occidentalis.   Wt.  28  lbs. 
Fiber  2.6  m.m. 

Range  —  Southern  British  Columbia  (south  of  lati- 
tude 53  degrees)  and  south  in  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains to  the  Columbia  River  and  to  western  Mon- 
tana ;  also  in  Blue  Mountains  of  Washington  and 
Oregon. 

Common  Names  —  Tamarack  (Oreg.) ;  Hackmatack; 
Larch  (Idaho,  Wash.,  etc.) ;  Red  American  Larch; 
Western  Tamarack;  Western  larch  (Eng.)  ;  Great 
Western  Larch  (Cal.  lit.). 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,200  lbs. 

Character  —  Difficult  to  pulp ;  Difficult  to  bleach ; 

Poor  strength  and  color. 
Possible  uses  —  Low  grade  wrappings. 

Sulphate  Pulp. 
Yield  —  1,290  lbs. 

Character  —  Good  quality  of  kraft  fiber. 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  white  spruce. 

Mechanical  Pulp. 
Yield  —  2,100  lbs. 
Character   —   Brown   color,    short   fiber   and   fair 

strength. 
Possible  uses — Where  a  medium  quality  of  ground- 
wood  will  answer  the  purpose. 

THE  POPLARS  AND  WILLOWS 

ASPEN  —  Populus  tremuloides.  Wt.  23  lbs.  Fiber 
1.0  m.m. 
Range  —  Southern  Labrador  to  Hudson  Bay  (south- 
ern shores)  and  northwestward  to  the  Mackenzie 
River  (near  mouth  and  Alaska  (Yukon  River)  ; 
southward  to  Pa.  (mountains),  northeastern  Mis- 
souri, southern  Nebraska,  and  throughout  the 
western  mountains  to  northern  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  and  central  California ;  Lower  California 
(San  Pedro  Martir  Mountains)  and  Mexico 
(mountains  to  Chiuahua). 
Common  Names  —  Aspen  (N.H.,  Mass.,  R.I.,  Conn., 
N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  111.,  Ind.,  Wis.,  Mich.,  Minn., 
N.Dak.,  Nebr.,  Ohio,  Ont.,  Oreg.,  Utah,  Idaho, 
Nev.,  Mont.,  Colo.,  Cal.)  Quaking  Asp  (N.Y.,  Pa., 
Del.  Cal.,  N.Mex.,  Idaho,  Colo.,  Ariz.,  111.,  Iowa, 
Minn.,  Mont.,  Nebr.,  Utah,  Oreg.,  Nev.)  ;  Mountain 
Asp.  (Mont.)  ;  American  Aspen  (Vt.)  ;  Aspen  Leaf 
(Pa.)  ;  White  Poplar  (Mass.)  ;  Trembling  Poplar 
(Minn.,  Col.) ;  American  Poplar  (Minn.,  Colo.)  ; 
Poplar  (Vt.,  N.Y.,  111.,  Ind.,  Minn.,  Mont.) ;  Popple 


(Wis.,   Iowa,   Mont.);   Tremble    (Quebec);   Trem- 
l)lin>;  Aspen  (Iowa)  ;  Aspen  Po|)lar  (Cal.,  Mont.). 
Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,030  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  pulped;  Easily  bleached;  Very 

weak ;  Excellent  color. 
Possible  uses  —  Used  with  longer  fibered  stock  for 

licHi'r  cradi'  of  papers. 
Soda  Piilp. 

Yield  —  1,0H()  lbs. 

Character   —    Easily    bleached ;     Soft    and     short 

fibered. 
Possible  uses  —  When  bleached  and  mixed  with 

longer   fibered   bleached    stock    is   well   adapted 

for  book,  envelope,  and  high  grade  printings. 
Mechanical  Pulp. 
Yield  —  2,170  lbs. 
Character  —  Poor  strength;  Short  fibered;  Good 

color  but  may  have  black  specks  present. 
Possible  uses  —  As  a  filler  when  used  with  longer 

fibered  stocks. 

BALM  OF  GILEAD  —  Populus  balsamifera.  Wt.  26 

,  lbs.  Fiber  1.0  m.m. 

Range  —  Coast  of  Alaska  and  valley  of  Mackenzie 
River  (latitude  60°)  to  Hudson  Bay  and  New- 
foundland; southward  to  northern  New  England 
and  New  York  (Taughannock  Falls,  Cayuga  Lake), 
central  Michigan,  and  Minnesota,  Dakota  (Black 
Hills),  northwestern  Nebraska,  northern  Montana, 
Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Nevada. 

Common  Names  —  Balsam  (N.H.,  N.Y.,  Wis.,  Mich., 
Minn..  Nebr.,  Mont.,  Ohio,  Ont.)  ;  Balm  of  Gilead 
(Me.,  N.H.,  Vt.,  Mass.,  R.I.,  Conn.,  N.Y.,  Mich., 
Nebr.,  Minn.,  N.Dak.,  Ont.)  ;  Cottonwood  (Idaho)  ; 
Poplar  (Wis.,  Minn.) ;  Balsam  Poplar  (N.H.,  Vt., 
Nebr.,  Minn.) ;  Taeamahac  (Minn.) ;  Baumier 
(Quebec)  ;  Rough-barked  poplar  (Hudson  Bay 
region.) 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  --  1,300  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  pulped  ;  Easily  bleached ;  Ex- 
cellent color. 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 

Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,170  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  bleached;  Short  fiber  and  soft. 

Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 

Mechanical  Pulp. 
Similar  to  aspen. 


Popidus  deltoides.    Wt.  23   lbs. 


COTTON  WOOD 
Fiber  1.3  m.m 
Range  —  From  Quebec  (Lower  Maurice  River)  and 
Vermont  (Lake  Champlain)  through  Western  New- 
England  and  New  York,  Pa.  (west  of  Alleghenies), 
Maryland,  and  Atlantic  States  to  western  Florida 
and  west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  southern 
Alberta  to  northern  New  Mexico. 
Common  Names  —  Cottonwood  (N.H.,  Vt.,  Mass. 
R.I.,  N.Y.,  N.J.,  W.Va.,  N.C.,  Ala.,  Fla.,  Miss.,  La. 
Tex.,  Cal.,  Ky.,  Mo.,  111.,  Wis.,  Kans.,  Nebr.,  Iowa 
Minn.,  Mich.,  Ohio,  Ont.,  Colo.,  Mont.,  N.  Dak.,  S 
Dak.) ;  Big  cottonwood  (Miss.,  Neb.) ;  Yellow  cot 
tonwood  (Ark.,  Iowa,  Neb.);  Cotton-tree  (N.Y.) , 
Carolina  poplar  (Pa.,  Miss.,  La.,  N.  Mex.,  Ind., 
Ohio) ;  Necklace  poplar  (Texas,  Colo.) ;  Vermont 
poplar  (Vt.)  ;  Whitewood  (Iowa)  ;  Broad-leaved 
cottonwood   (Colo.). 
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Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,035  lbs.  ,    ,    ,r 

Character  —  Easily  pulped  ;  Easdy  bleached ;  Very 
weak ;  Excellent  color. 

Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 
Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,030  lbs. 

Character  —  Soft  and  easily  bleached. 
Mechanical  Pulp. 

Yield  —  2,180  lbs. 

Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 

Character  —  Weak,  short  fibered,  good  color. 

Possible  uses  —  As  a  filler  when  used  with  longer 
fibered  stocks. 

LARGE   TOOTH  ASPEN  —  Populus  grandidentata. 
Wt.  22  lbs.  Fiber  1.1  m.m. 

Range  —  Nova  Scotia  through  New  Brunswick, 
southern  Quebec  and  Ontario  to  northern  Minne- 
sota;  southward  to  Delaware  (and  along  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains  to  North  Carolina,  central  Ken- 
tuci-'  and  Tennessee),  southern  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois, 

Common  Names  —  Large-toothed  aspen  (N.J.,  Pa., 
Del  S  C,  Mich.,  Minn.)  ;  Poplar  (Me.,  N.H.,  Vt., 
Mass.,  R.I.,  Conn.,  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  W.  Va.,  N.C.. 
S.C,  Ga.,  111.,  Ohio) ;  Large-toothed  poplar  (N. 
C.) ;  Large  poplar  (Tenn.) ;  White  poplar  (Mass.)  ; 
Popple  (Me.);  Large  American  aspen   (Ala.). 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,000  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  pulped  and  bleached ;    Very 

weak  but  excellent  color. 
Possible   uses   —  Used   with   longer-fibered   stock 
for  better  grade  of  papers. 

Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,000  lbs.  opaque. 

Character  —  Easily  pulped   and   bleached;    Soft, 

opaque,  and  short  fiber. 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 

Mechanical  Pulp. 
Same  as  aspen. 

XORWAY  POPLAR.  Probably  cottonwood.     Pulping 
tests  the  same  as  for  cottonwood. 

YELLOW  POPLAR  —  Liriodendron  Tulipifera.  Wt. 
26  lbs.  Fiber  1.8  m.m. 
Range  —  From  Rhode  Island  to  southwestern  Ver- 
mont and  west  to  Lake  Michigan  (through  south- 
ern Michigan  as  far  north  as  Grand  River)  ;  south 
to  Florida,  southern  Alabama,  and  Mississippi, 
west  of  Mississippi  River  in  southeastern  Missouri 
and  adjacent  Arkansas. 
Common  Names  —  Tulip  tree  (Vt.,  Mass.,  R.I.,  Conn.. 
NY.,  X..I..  Del.,  Pa.,  Va.,  W.  Va.,  D.C.,  N.C.,  S.C, 
Cal..  Ark.,  Kv.,  Ohio,  Ind.,  111.,  Ont.)  ;  Whitewood 
Vt.,  Mass.,  R.I.,  Conn.,  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Del.,  S.C,  Ky., 
Ohio,  111.,  Mich.,  Ont.)  ;  Yellow  poplar  (N.Y.,  N.J., 
Pa.,  Del.,  Va.,  W.  Va.,  N.  C,  S.C,  Ala.,  Ark.,  Ky., 
Ohio,  Ind.,  Mo.) ;  Tulip  poplar  (N.J.,  Del.,  Pa., 
S.C,  111.) ;  West  Virginia  poplar  (Pa.,  Del.,  Md., 
W.  Va.) ;  Poplar  (R.I.,  Del.,  N.C,  S.C,  Fla.,  Ohio) ; 
White  poplar  (Pa.,  Ky.,  Ind.) ;  Blue  poplar  (Del., 
W.  Va.) ;  Hickory  (Va.,  W.  Va.,  N.C.) ;  Popple  (R. 
•  I.)  :  Cucumber  tree  (N.Y.)  ;  Canoe  wood  (Tenn.)  ; 
Old  Wife's  Shirt-tree  (Tenn.);  Ko-yen-ta-ka-ah-ta 
—  "White-tree"  (Onandaga  Indian,  N.Y.) ;  Bass- 
wood  COhio). 


Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,170  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  pulped;  Difficult    to  bleach; 

Poor  color. 

Possible  uses  —  As  a  substitute  for  aspen. 
Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,150  lbs. 

Character  —  Soft,  opaque  and  easily  bleached. 

Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 
Mechanical  Pulp. 

Same  as  aspen  but  slightly  stronger. 

BASSWOOD    —    Tilia    americana.    Wt.    21    lbs.    Fiber 
1.1  m.m. 

Range  —  New  Brunswick  to  Virginia  and  (along 
Allegheny  Mountains)  to  Georgia  and  Alabama 
(mountains)  ;  west  (in  Canada)  to  Lake  Superior 
(eastern  shores)  and  to  Lake  Winnipeg  (southern 
shores)  and  Assiniboine  River  (in  United  States), 
to  eastern  Dakota,  eastern  Neb.,  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, and  eastern  Texas. 

Common  Names  —  Basswood  (Me.,  N.H,.  Vt.,  R.I., 
Mass.,  Conn.,  N.Y.,  S.J.,  Del..  Pa.,  W.  Va.,  D.C, 
N.C,  S.C,  Ga.,  Ala.,  Miss.,  La.,  Ark.,  Ky.,  lill., 
Ind.,  Iowa,  Wis.,  Mich.,  Ohio,  Ont..  Neb.,  Kans., 
Minn.,  N.  Dak.)  ;  American  linden  (]\Ie.,  N.H.,  R.I., 
N.Y.,  Pa.,  Del.,  W.C,  Miss.,  Ohio,  111.,  Neb.,  N. 
Dak..  Ont.,  Minn.)  ;  Linn  (Pa.,  Va.,  W.  Va.,  Ala., 
La..  111.,  Ind.,  Ohio,  Mo.,  Iowa,  Kans.,  Nebr.,  Wis., 
S.  Dak.)  ;  Linden  (Vt.,  R.I.,  Pa.,  W.  Va.,  Nebr., 
Minn.)  ;  Limetree  (R.L,  N.C,  S.C,  Ala.,  Miss.,  La., 
111.) ;  Whitewood  (Vt.,  W.  Va.,  Ark.,  Minn.,  Ont.) 
Beetree  (Vt.,  W.  Va.,  Wis.)  ;  Black  limetree 
(Tenn.)  ;  Smooth-leaved  limetree  (Tenn.)  ;  White 
Lind  (W.  Va.)  ;  Wickup  (Mass.)  ;  Yellow  bass- 
wood  (Ind.)  ;  Lein  (Ind.). 

Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,020  lbs. 

Character  —  Soft  and  easy  bleaching. 

Possible  uses  —  Similar  to  aspen. 

Mechanical  Pulp. 
The  same  as  aspen. 

BLACK  WILLOW  —  Salix  nigra.  Wt.  21  lbs.    Fiber 
0.8  m.m. 

Range  —  New  Brunswick  to  southern  Florida  and 
west  to  eastern  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, southern  Arizona,  and  south  into  Mexico.  In 
California  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  Colusa 
County,  and  Sacramento  River  to  Arizona). 

Common  Names  —  Black  willow  (N.H.,  Vt.,  R.I.. 
N.Y.,  Pa.,  Del.,  S.C,  Fla.,  Ala.,  Miss.,  La.,  Tex.. 
Ariz.,  Gal.,  N.  Mex.,  Utah,  111..  Wis.,  Mich.,  Minn., 
Nebr.,  Kans.,  Ohio,  Ont.,  N.  Dak.)  ;  Swamp  wil- 
low (N.C,  S.C.)  ;  Willow  (N.Y..  Pa..  N.C,  S.C, 
Miss..  Tex.,  Cal.,  Ky.,  Ma.,  Nebr.). 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,100  lbs. 

Character   —   Easily   pulped ;      Easily     bleached ; 

Very  weak;  Excellent  color. 

Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 

Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  950  lbs. 

Character  —  Soft  and  easily  bleached   . 

Possible  uses  —  Similar  to  aspen. 

Mechanical  Pulp. 
The  same  as  aspen. 

(To  be  Concluded) 
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STEAM  ACCUMULATORS 

By   M.   EMANAI'l) 
(Traiislnted   from  ■  •  hu  'IVphnique  Mo.k-ine"",  xv,  193-  TJ7   (April   1,   1!)2;{,  and  12:<7-241   (April  15, 

1923).  liy  A.  I'apineau-Cdutun!) 


((_"oiitinuetl  from  last  issue.) 

Bell  Accumulators  -  We  .shall  also  mention  an  on 
iiri'ly  (iilViiciit  type  of  accumulator,  similar  to  a  gas 
meter  and  wcukin^  under  ai)proximatcly  constant  pres- 
sure. As  example  we  shall  deserihc  the  accumulator 
installed  at  the  Carl  pit  of  the  Kolner  Bergwerksve- 
rein,  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  bell  8  meters  in  dia- 
meter resting  in  a  water-scaled  cylindrical  tank,  and 
having  a  \ei-tieal  displacement  of  7  meters.  The  bell 
is  guided  ill  its  course  by  a  metal  framework,  and  is 
loaded  so  as  to  maintain  an  interior  pressure  of  1.02") 
to  1.035  atmospheres. 

The  steam  enters  in  the  center  of  the  base,  and  is 
withdrawn  through  a  vertical  pii)e  which  opens  at  a 
point  near  the  summit  of  the  bell  when  it  is  in  its 
lowest  jxisition.  Live  steam  automatically  keeps  up 
the  pressure  when  the  bell  is  right  down  and  there 
is  not  enough  steam  fed  to  the  accumulator  to  main- 
tain the  jiressure. 

This  type,  as  comi)ared  with  the  ones  containing  a 
large  mass  of  water,  possesses  the  advantage  of  a  more 
constant  pressure,  and  consequently  has  less  effect  on 
the  running  of  the  engines  from  which  it  draws  its 
steam.  On  the  other  hand,  for  a  given  volume  it  can 
store  up  less  heat  than  the  water  type  of  accumulators, 
and  it  has  not  been  developed  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  latter. 

Ruths  Accumulator  —  During  the  last  few  years  the 
Swedish  engineer  Ruths  has  directed  his  attention  to 
the  construction  of  large  capacity  accumulators  worlv- 
ing  under  high  i)ressnres.  The  following  installations 
can  be  mentioned: 

1)  A  345  cubic  meter  accumulator  installed  in  1920 
at  the  Kankas  cellulose  mill,  in  Finland.  It  consists 
of  a  cylinder  17.5  meters  long  and  5  meters  in  diameter. 

2)  A  456  cubic  meter  accumulator,  consisting  of  2 
cylinders  4  meters  in  diameter  and  19.2  meters  long, 
installed  at  the  electric  station  at  Malmoe,  Sweden, 
and  working  between  the  pressure  of  10  and  7  kilos 
per  square  centimeter.  It  has  a  thermal  capacity  of 
36.000  kilos  of  steam. 

3)  An  im]iortant  installation  at  the  Lauchhammer 
power  station  in  Germany.  It  consists  of  a  700  cubic 
meter  accumulator  made  up  of  two  cylinders  each  5 
meters  in  diameter  and  19.5  meters  long.  It  has  a 
very  large  capacity,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  even 
much  greater  capacities  should  not  be  reached.  It  is 
used  for  facilitating  the  handling  of  the  daily  peak  in 
producing  electric  power,  and  we  shall  refer  to  it 
again  further  on. 

These  accumulators,  shown  in  Fig.  10,  are  cylindrical 
shells  constructed  of  mild  steel  plate  with  hemisphe- 
rical ends.  They  are  almost  completely  filled  with 
water,  and  are  heavily  lagged  with  a  100  mm.  thick- 
ness of  Kieselguhr.  or  its  equivalent,  as  they  are 
usually  placed  outdoors.  They  are  mounted  on  sup- 
ports which  allow  them  to  expand  freely.  The  steam 
is  distributed  by  means  of  diflfusers  which  cause  cir- 
culation and  en.sure  uniform  temperature  throughout. 


In  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  10  steam  enters  at  A.  The 
set  of  valves  S,  being  shut  and  the  set  S-,  being  open, 
the  steam  goes  through  B  and  reaches  the  dift'uscrs  at 
(*.  When  it  is  iu>cessary  to  withdraw  steam,  S..  is 
closed,  S,  is  opened,  and  the  steam  is  withdrawn  from 
the  dome  of  the  accumulator  through  A.  The  steam  is 
drawn  off  through  suitable  no/zles  to  prevent  cntrain- 
ment  of  water,  which  might  be  caused  by  rapid  evap- 
oration when  the  ])re.ssure  falls  rapidly.  The  water 
level  is  quite  high,  the  shell  being  normally  90  to  95 
per  cent.  full..  In  certain  cases  a  specially  designed 
superheater,  described  in  "Stahl  und  Eisen"  of  June 
15.  1922,  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Ruths 
accumulator. 

The  various  accessories,  valves,  manometers,  etc., 
are  normally  grouped  together  for  convenience;  while 
those  which  cannot  be  so  arranged  are  electrically  con- 
trolled from  the  same  place. 


Fig.   10.   —  Coupe  longitudinale  d'un  accumulateur  Ruths. 
Longitudinal  and  cross  sections  of  a  Ruths  accumulator 

Comparison  of  the  Various  Types 

We  need  not  give  any  more  description  of  the  var- 
ious kinds  of  apparatus;  the  examples  furnished  are 
sufficient  to  show  what  forms  they-  can  take. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  them  from  various  stand- 
points :  possible  speed  of  discharge,  proper  operation 
during  discharge,  dryness  of  the  steam  furnished, 
effect  on  the  running  of  the  machines  from  which  they 
derive  their  steam,  radiation  losses,  ease  of  operation, 
attention  required,  their  life,  cost,  etc. 

For  instance,  the  bell  type  lend  themselves  to  more 
rapid  changes  in  load  because  the  necessity  of  having 
a  uniform  temperature  is  not  so  great ;  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  temperature  does  not  limit,  or  even 
stop  completely,  the  storing  of  the  steam,  as  would 
happen  in  a  condensation  accumulator.  Also,  we  have 
seen  that  the  bell  type,  owing  to  the  constant  pres- 
sure under  which  they  work,  have  much  less  effect 
on  the  operation  of  the  machines  from  which  they 
derive  their  steam.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  gen- 
erally bulkier  than  the  water  type,  as  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  steam  in  the  latter  reduces  the  volume 
occupied  in  the  ratio  of  the  specific  volumes  of  steam 
and  of  water.  But  this  advantage  is  not  as  great  as 
might  appear  at  first  sight,  for  the  water  type  of  ac- 
cumulator necessarily  contains  a  considerable  volume 
of  water  which  is  not  converted  into  steam  when  the 
apparatus  is  discharged.     The  conclusion  might  even 
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in  certain  cases  be  reversed  if  we  considered  only  the 
area  covered  bj'  the  accumulator. 

The  water  type  of  accumulator  is  easier  to  insulate 
and  requires  less  attention  than  the  bell  type  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  bell  is  movable.  An  accumulator 
of  the  water  type  which  has  been  properly  designed  to 
ensure  uniform  temperature  and  prevent  too  violent 
ebullition  is  very  reliable  and  it  can  be  operated  at  a 
distance. 

The  dryness  of  the  steam  from  the  accumulator  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  regularity  of  the  ebullition  and 
the  rate  of  evaporation,  but  also  on  the  loss  in  pressure 
which  it  may  undergo  if  it  goes  through  a  reducing 
valve. 

Manners  of  Utilizing  Accumulators 

The  installations  which  we  have  described  above  are 
merely  particular  instances  of  what  has  been  done; 
but  the  scope  of  usefulness  of  the  steam  accumulator 
is  much  wider,  and  it  is  worth  while  looking  into  the 
various  manners  in  which  it  can  be  used.  And  these 
different  methods  of  utilization  can  be  combined  to- 
gether in  many  ways  so  that  there  is  a  very  great  var- 
riety  of  possible  types  of  installations. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  steam  accumulator  in 
turn  as: 

1)  An  independent  water  and  steam  storage  for  a 
single  boiler; 

2)  A  common  storage  for  a  battery  of  boilers; 

3)  An  accumulator  for  exhaust  steam; 

4)  An  intermediate  pressure  regulator  when  steam 
is  used  in  several  stages; 

5)  A  regulator  between  steam  from  various  sources 
on  the  one  hand,  and  various  machines  using  the  steam 
on  the  other; 

6)  An  accumulator  properly  so-called,  which  allows 
of  taking  care  of  peak  loads  in  power  stations; 

7)  A  thermal  accumulator; 

8)  A  steam  regenerator ; 

9)  A  transformer  which  allows  steam  to  be  gen- 
erated under  conditions  entirely  different  from  those 
under  which  it  is  utilized  (especially  for  production 
at  a  very  high  pressure) ; 

10)  A  flow  regulator  in  large  condensing  stations. 
Case  1.  —  This  is  the  simplest  and  the  one  which  we 

considered  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  It  is  a 
separate  water  storage  for  large  capacity  boilers, 
which  gives  in  the  same  installation  the  advantages  of 
fire  tube  and  of  water  tube  boilers.  It  is  separate  from 
the  boilers  and  is  not  heated  directly;  but  this  does 
not  prevent  using  flue  gases  to  protect  it  against  ra- 
diation losses,  even  though  the  gases  are  not  brought 
directly  in  contact  with  the  shell  of  the  accumulator. 
It  is  easy  to  construct  and  requires  but  little  attention 
and  upkeep,  and  its  connections  with  the  boiler  are 
such  that  they  can  be  modified  by  merely  operating  a 
few  valves.  Though  variations  in  the  water  level  in 
the  boiler  require  watching  they  are  of  no  importance 
in  the  accumulator. 

It  protects  the  boiler  against  sudden  changes  in  load 
for  a  period  of  time  proportional  to  its  capacity,  so  that 
the  boiler  is  called  upon  to  face  only  slow  variations 
in  the  steam  demand  and  there  is  time  to  change  the 
rate  of  combustion  in  passing  from  one  set  of  condi- 
tions to  another. 


Steam  generators  for  fireless  locomotives  fall  in  this 
class. 

The  accumulator  can  be  used  as  a  feed  water  heater, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  water  being  fed  to  the 
boiler  by  gravity  if  the  accumulator  is  mounted  over 
the  boiler.  The  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  is 
readily  seen. 

Let  Q  be  the  weight  of  steam  per  hour  generated 
by  the  boiler  when  operating  under  normal  condi- 
tions. Suppose  that  for  a  certain  time  Oi  the  steam 
consumption  per  hour  is  Qi,  which  is  smaller  than  Q. 
During  this  time  we  can  accumulate  an  amount  of  heat 
equal  to 

in  which  L  is  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  of  water 
at  temperature  T  corresponding  to  the  working  pres- 
sure. Now,  let  us  use  this  heat  by  condensing  the 
weight  of  steam  Q-q,  at  T  and  heating  a  weight  of 
water  P  from  t  to  T".     We  then  have  the  relation 

L,r(Q-q:)e  =  Pc(T-t) 
in  which  c  is  the  average  specific  heat  of  the  water 
between  T  and  t.  Hence 

T  1 

P (Q-qJ- 


T  — t 

Suppose.  now,  that  the  steam  demand  becomes 
greater  than  the  hourly  production  Q.  The  cold 
water  is  shut  off,  and  only  the  water  in  the  accumulator, 
at  T"  is  used.  If  the  rate  of  combustion  is  not  altered 
the  same  amount  of  heat  will  be  absorbed  by  the  boiler, 
namely  (since  it  received  water  at  t")  Q((T-t)c  +  L  ), 
and  the  weight  of  water  q^  which  can  be  evaporated 
from  and  at  T"  is  such  that 

q,L.^  =  Q((T-t)c  +  L^) 
whence 

and  this  weight  of  water  can  be  evaporated  imtil  the 
whole  weight  P  in  the  accumulator  has  been  evaporated, 
i.  e.,  for  a  time  0.,  such  that 

qj,  =  P. 

Consequently,  the  demand  q;  can  be  met  for  a  time 
f)^  and  the  combination  can  be  proportioned  and  the 
weight  P  chosen  so  that  a  variable  demand  can  be  met 
by  means  of  a  uniform  production. 

This  arrangement  combines  the  advantages  of  water 
tube  boilers  with  those  of  large  capacity  boilers.  Pres- 
sure can  be  got  up  very  rapidly  by  cutting  off  the  ac- 
cumulator. Incidentally,  dryer  steam  is  obtained  be- 
cause separators  are  more  easily  used ;  the  scaling  of 
the  heating  surface  is  decreased ;  there  is  a  smaller 
loss  of  hot  water  when  blowing  down  the  boiler  to  clean 
it,  etc. 

(To  be  Continued) 


LARGE  TIMBERLAND  SALE  IN  MAINE 

More  than  20,000  acres  of  timberland  in  the  town 
of  Vanceboro,  Me.,  were  sold  last  month  to  W.  D. 
Hutchings  and  H.  L.  Pushon  of  Augusta,  Me.,  and 
William  B.  Kendall  of  Bowdoinham,  Me.  The  price 
paid  was  not  given  out,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  in 
excess  of  $200,000.  making  it  the  largest  timberland 
transfer  of  the  year  in  Maine.  The  timberland  was 
sold  by  Jerome  Butterfield  of  Kingman  and  John  A. 
Weatherbee  of  Bangor. 


Do  not  make  a  friend  of  a  man  whom  you  would 
regret  to  see  married  to  your  sister,  if  you  had  one. 


August  il,  192:i 
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QUEBEC    WELCOMES    THE    FORESTRY 
CONFERENCE 

Wlu'ii  tlio  liiipcriMi  KiuTstry  ('oiitVrenfe  ri'tunuMl  Id 
Qui'beo  on  Aisgust  :i,  after  !i  tmir  of  New  Brunswick, 
the  Province  and  city  nf  Qucl)ee  entertained  tlie  visi 
tors  witli  inspection  of  points  of  historic  and  relifjious 
interest,  aiid  a  dinner  at  the  Garrison  Club.  On  Satur- 
day tlie  party  proceeded  to  Berthierville  for  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  Provincial  Nurseries  aiul  thence  to  Ottawa 
via  Montreal.  The  current  week  is  taken  up  with  the 
business  items  and  discussion  of  topics  on  the  Agenda. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  at  the  Garrison  Glub. 
which  is  reported  in  The  Star.  Montreal,  Premier  Tas- 
chereau  said : 

I  bid  you,  and  particularly  our  distinguished  visitors 
from  distant  shores  and  neighboring  lands,  a  most 
heart}-  welcome  to  the  old  City  of  Quebec. 

We  still  remember,  my  Lord  (Lord  Lovat.)  your  stay 
in  our  midst  in  1908,  when  you  joined  with  us  in  cele- 
brating the  tercentenary  of  the  birth  of  our  city,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  notice  that  you  did  not  await  the 
next  similar  celebration  to  return  to  us.  We  hope, 
however,  that  you  will  attend  it  provided  you  give  us 
an  occasional  call  in  the  interval. 

Canada,  while  these  fifteen  years  have  drifted  to  the 
past,  has  grown  wonderfully.  New  problems  have 
arisen  and  the  great  war  has  left  in  its  path  not  only 
sorrow  in  (iO.OOO  homes,  but  the  difficulties  and  ob- 
stacles that  any  young  country,  in  the  period  of  its 
early  development,  has  to  face  and  conquer. 

Shall  we  master  them  ?  Despondency  and  defeat  are 
words  unknown  to  the  Canadian  dictionary.  And  rest 
assured  that  Quebec,  with  her  natural  resources,  magnif- 
icent rivers,  fertile  fields,  boundless  forests,  with  her 
peaceful,  sturdy,  law  abiding  and  progressive  people, 
v.'ill  do  her  full  share  in  keeping  up  our  fair  name,  pro- 
gres-s  and  credit. 

Co-incident  with  the  commencement  of  this  confer- 
ence, a  friend  of  Canada  and  of  the  province  of  Quebec 
has  started  in  a  daily  paper  a  series  of  articles  under 
the  caption  "A  National  Danger." 

The  writer  of  these  articles,  who  is  no  friend  of  thi* 
Governmient,  altliough  he  hails  from  Three  Rivers  — 
and  that  section  of  the  province  has  been  liberally 
treated  by  the  Government  —  lays  all  the  blame  on  the 
provincial  authorities  for  the  recent  fires  that  have 
unfortunately  destroyed  so  much  of  our  wealth  of 
timber. 

A  Few  Facts 

Orr  friend  from  Three  Rivers  brazenly  states  thai 
the  Government  has  done  nothing  to  protect  the  forests 
that  we  are  quiet  spectators  of  the  destruction  that  is 
going  on,  that  within  a  short  period  all  our  forests  wi  1 
be  destroyed  and  that  our  colonization  policy  is  destruc- 
tive of  any  progressive  fore.st  policy  we  might  adopt. 

I  pray,  gentlemen,  do  not  be  alarmed,  ft  will  not 
talk  polities  but  1  wish  to  lay  before  you  a  few  facts, 
and  will  then  leave  it  to  you  and  to  the  public  to  draw 
conclusions.  The  question  is  too  important,  too  national, 
too  vital  to  our  province,  to  drag  it  into  the  political 
arena. 


You  will  allow  me  to  simjily  make  a  statement  of  facts, 
that  will  show  you  how  unfair  it  is  to  accuse  men  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  this  province  of 
having  failed  to  realize  the  importance  of  our  forests 
and  the  necessity  of  i)rcserving  them,  not  only  for  the 
actual  benefit  of  our  people  but  for  the  welfare  of 
future  generations. 

First,  remember  that  our  timber  berths  are  not  sold 
outright,  but  leased. 

A  restriction  is  imposed  a.s  to  the  diameter  of  the 
trees  that  may  be  cut,  thereby  insuring  the  preservation 
i)f  trees  for  generation  purposes. 

In  1910,  an  Order  in  Council  was  passed  prohibiting 
the  export  of  pulpwood  from  licensed  land,  with  the 
result  that  numerous  pulp  and  paper  industries  have 
been  established  in  our  province. 

Ever  since  that  year,  regulations  and  laws  have  been 
adopted  which  all  aimed  at  protecting  the  forests,  and 
securing  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  in  our  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests.  And  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  compare  my  administration  on  that  point  with  that 
of  my  able  predecessor,  Sir  Lomer  Gouin. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  forests  and  colonization  lots 
were  managed  by  the  same  department.  We  separated 
them,  feeling  that  the  old  conflict  of  interests  between 
holders  of  timber  limits  and  colonists  would  thus  dis- 
appear. They  have,  in  a  large  measure.  During  two 
years  25,000  lots  have  thus  passed  from  the  Crown 
Lands  Department  to  the   Colonization   Department. 

Our  policy  is  to  group  settlers  and  keep  them  as  tar 
away  as  possible  from  the  timber  limits.  In  view  of 
what  has  been  going  on  in  this  province  for  the  past 
fifty  years,  this  program  requires  time,  but  will  be  ac- 
complished. 

Six  of  our  best  men  have  been  sent  to  Europe  to 
study  forestry  and  its  preservation.  We  will  send  .some 
more. 

Our  intention  is,  after  the  inventory  that  is  now  being 
taken  of  our  timber  wealth  is  com,pleted,  to  control  the 
cut  so  that  only  the  annual  growth  will  be  removed 
from  the  limit,  thus  making  it  perpetual. 

Our  friend  from  Three  Rivers  has  also  forgotten  to 
tell  the  public  all  about  our  forestry  school,  which  has 
given  such  good  results.  And  he  would  not  mention, 
naturally,  the  immense  works  we  have  performed  to 
facilitate  the  driving  of  logs  on  our  rivers. 

Reason  For  Fires 

But  what  about  fires  ?  Everybody  knows  that  the 
three  last  seasons  have  been  unusually  dry  with  the 
result  that  many  fires  were  started  in  the  forests  and 
caused  great  destruction. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  these  fires 
were  not  confined  to  Quebec.  While  approximately 
500,000  acres  were  burnt  here  last  year.  President 
Harding  publicly  stated  that  over  12,000,000  acres  had 
the  same  fate  in  the  United  States. 

Even  in  France,  whefre  they  have  4,000  trained  forest 
rangers  and  a  most  efficient  organization,  where  forests 
are  more  scattered  than  here  and  all  well  provided  with 
roads  and  firelanes,  and  where  the  most  rigid  regulations 
prevail  in  respect  to  forests,  in  July  and  August,  1921, 
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owing  to  a  persistent  drought,  they  could  not  prevent 
a  large  number  of  most  disastrous  forest  fires. 

Let  me  add  that  such  a  great  fire  as  that  which  des- 
troyed our  Temiscaming  district  last  year  came  from 
Ontario.  This  year  many  fires  originated  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Maine  and  crossed  the  border. 

Our  friend  from  Three  Rivers  claims  that  last  year 
we  paid  a  niggardly  $3,000  to  a  company  to  help  stop 
fires  Wliy  is  he  "not  loyal  enough  to  state  that  the 
Government  spent  $318,000  la.st  year  in  figliting  forest 
fires?  Tins  year  the  amount  used  for  that  purpose  may 
run  into  the  half  million. 

In  spite  of  all  the  displeasure  we  were  bound  to  incur 
from  settlers  and  others,  we  took  upon  ourselves  to  close 
the  forests  to  all  comers  when  drought  made  the  danger 
of  fire  more  imminent. 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  and  vehement  protests 
of  settlers,  we  have  adopted  and  maintained  a  regulation 
forbidding  settlers  to  start  a  fire  without  first  obtain- 
ing a  permit  from  a  Government  officer. 

Quite  a  few  have  disobeyed  the  law.  So  liave  all  of  you 
when  driving  your  expensive  limousiues  at  an  excessive 
speed.  Many  settlers  have'  been  fined,  others  sent  to 
jail.  We  are  told  that  the  fine  is  not  heavy  enough.  It 
is  today  $200.  If  a  .iudge  imposes  a  fine  of  only  $25,  is 
it  the  fault  of  the  Government?  Are  we  going  to  sub- 
stitute ourselves  for  the  law  courts  of  this  province? 

Bear  in  mind,  I  pray,  that  this  Province  is  above  all 
agricultural.  Unless  colonization  progresses,  the  Prov- 
ince cannot  prosper.  We  cannot  and  will  not  sacrifice 
colonization  to  timber  operations.  Both  should  progress 
hand-in-hand.  Limit  holders  and  settlers  are  not  and 
must  not  be  enemies.  There  is  room  enough  in  Quebec 
for  these  two  great  assets,  and  our  aim  is  to  establish 
between  them  an  entente  cordiale  that  is  possible  and 
practicable.     Such  an  entente  is  the  interest  of  both. 

We  are  trying  to  help  our  colonists.  Seventy  thou- 
sand posters  are  continually  recalling  to  them  the  dan- 
ger of  fire.  Circulars  have  been  read  from  the  pulpit 
in  every  parish  church  warning  them  against  the  settiiiir 
of  fires.  Illustrated  lectures  have  been  delivered.  Fifty 
thousand  calendars  and  400,000  postcards  have  been  cir- 
culated with  this  one  end  in  view :  prevention  of  forest 
fires. 

To  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  we  give  an 
annual  grant  of  $1,000  to  help  it  to  carry  out,  by  means 
of  its  fores-try  magazine,  an  educational  campaign  in 
behalf  of  forest  conservation.  Cn  the  province  of  Que- 
bec, a  French  publication  called  "La  Vie  Forestiere  et 
Rurale"  is  being  circulated  to  show  our  population  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  preserving  and  wisely  ex- 
ploiting our  forest  resources. 

The  limit  holders  have  formed  among  themselves  pro- 
tective associations:  85  per  cent  of  them  have  joined. 
Their  object  is  to  fight  fires.  We  pay  a  dollar  for 
every  dollar  they  spend.  We  made  this  agreement  with 
them  who  are  most  interested  in  protecting  their  limits, 
and  they  should  have  cause  to  be  satisfied. 

In  1920,  we  established  in  the  Lake  St.  John  dis- 
trict, at  Roberval,  a  liydroplane  station  in  connection, 
not  only  with  forest  inventory  work,  but  also  with  the 
detection  of  forest  fires.  For  the  maintenance  of  this 
station  we  pay  annually  $10,000. 

In  1920,  the  personnel  of  the  forestry  service  was 
734.  It  is  today  1,500.  Some  days  ago,  when  fires  were 
raging,  5,000  men  w'-ro  in  the  bu.sh  fighting  the  flames, 
and  we  passed  legislation  enabling  us  to  compel  every 
man  to  become  a  fire-fighter. 


If  the  timber  wealth  of  the  Province  was  being  des- 
troyed as  stated,  with  annihilation  in  sight,  do  you  be- 
lieve that  British  and  American  capital  would  pour  in 
this  Province,  to  join  Canadian  capital  and  erect  these 
great  pulp  and  paper  mills  which  would  never  be  built 
if  they  had  not  a  forest  reserve  for  at  least  fifty  years 
to  come? 

The  men  behind  these  immense  and  costly  under- 
takings are  not  children.  They  are  familiar  with  the 
conditions  and  possibilities  of  our  province  and  would 
not  invest  millions  and  millions  of  dollars,  if  the  future 
was  as  black  as  it  has  been  painted. 

They  have  confidence  in  our  province,  and  thej-  may 
rest  assured,  together  with  all  our  limit-liolders,  that 
this  Government  will  co-operate  with  them  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  order  to  protect  our  great  national  asset,  the 
forests. 

We  are  open  to  all  suggestions  and  ready  to  receive 
the  advice  of  nu'n  of  good  will,  of  experience,  and  im- 
bued with  a  true  Canadian  spirit,  who  place  these  vital 
questions  above  the  petty  overflows  of  the  petty  imagi- 
nations of  petty  politicians. 


CANADA,    EMPIRE'S    WOODY ARD 

By  KOBSON  BLACK,  Manager 

The  Canadian  Forestry  Association 

Of  the  total  area  of  forests  in  the  British  Empire, 
Canada  holds  over  50  per  cent.  India  has  14  per  cent., 
and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  about  8  per  cent. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  forest  area  of  the 
Empire  belongs  to  the  people  and  only  25  per  cent,  to 
corporate  bodies  and  private  individuals.  In  Canada 
alone  more  than  85  per  cent,  of  the  forest  area  is  public 
owned. 

The  Canadian  people  gain  from  their  forest  posses- 
sions the  enormous  revenue  of  .$500,000,000  a  year, 
representing  the  production  of  all  branches  of  our 
forest  industries. 

More  than  100,000  men  are  engaged  in  Canada  con- 
verting forest  products  into  wealth  in  some  form  or 
other.  Nearly  400,000  other  people  depend  on  this 
forest  army  for  their  food  and  shelter. 

In  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  are  33,000  men,  drawing 
.$40,000,000  a  year  in  wages.  The  lumber  industry 
pays  55,000  men  $60,000,000  wages  annually.  These 
are  but  two  industries  out  of  a  score  that  are  directly 
dependent  on  a  forest  supply. 

The  Canadian  people  cause  4,000  forest  fires  a  year 
through  recklessness.  The  burned  material  represents 
many  times  what  is  utilized  by  all  the  industries  from 
coast  to  coast. 


NEWFOUNDLAND    PAPER    DEBENTURES 

A  cable  from  London  to  the  Wall  Stnit  Journal  says: 
"Underwriting  has  been  completed  for  the  Newfound- 
land Power  &  Paper  £2,000,000  41/0%  Class  A  mort- 
gage debentures  at  95,  guaranteed  by  British  Gov- 
ernment, which  will  be  followed  shortly  by  £2,000,000 
51/2%  Class  B  mortgage  debentures,  guaranteed  by 
Newfoundland  Government. 


Aiisriist  !1,  i;)2;{ 
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INSTITUTE  ITEMS 


EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY  BY  T.  A.  P.  P.  I. 

This  survey,  in  ii  71.'  iiatrc  i)aiui)hlct,  has  been  given 
wide  distribution  as  a  f^uidc  for  the  use  of  the  text 
books.  Now  tiiat  tlic  books  are  beinp  distributed,  the 
pamphlet  is  used'  in  connection  with  tihe  text  books, 
to  give  the  workers  themselves  preliminary  hints  as  to 
the  manner  in  whicli  the  books  are  to  be  used  with  these 
same  workers  as  the  pupils. 

One  of  the  early  definite  steps  taken,  was  for  the 
holding  of  foremen's  training  conferences,  the  first 
being  held  at  a  soutihern  mill,  the  Champion  Fibre  Com 
pany's  plant  at  Canton,  N.  C.  The  conferences  for 
foremen  were  later  organized  in  other  mills,  always 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  state  and  federal  supervisor 
of  vocational  education,  and  the  latest  to  be  reported  was 
a  joint  conference  in  Portland,  Oregon,  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  foremen. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  two  text  book  volumes  were  pub- 
lished. They  are  chiefly  of  a  preliminary  character, 
to  give  basic  training  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  to  pro- 
vide a  foundation  on  which  future  tedhnical  instruction 
could  be  given.  The  mathematical  problems,  however, 
were  based  on  paper  and  pulp  mill  conditions,  tying 
the  whole  work  into  a  paper  and  pulp  mill  type  of 
special  training.  Even  before  the  appearance  of  the 
third  volume,  the  fir^t  devoted  to  real  technical  training 
in  the  industry,  classes  were  being  organized  for  study. 
A  typical  example  was  that  of  the  Strathmore  Paper 
Company,  of  Mittineague,  Mass..  wher.d  George  E.  Will- 
iamson, president  of  the  Technical  As^eiation,  is  an  offi- 
cial, and  where  arrangements  were  inade  to  have  class 
work  given  by  the  Massadhusetts  Department  of  Universi- 
ty Education.  Here,  the  company  purchased  the  text 
books  for  all  workers  who  wished  to  register  for  the 
various  courses.  The  books  were  sold  to  the  employees 
at  cost,  and  the  price  taken  from  their  wage  envelopes 
in  small  installments.  The  provision  was  made,  how- 
ever, that  any  employee  successfullj'  completing  the 
courses  would  be  refunded  all  that  he  had  paid  for  the 
books,  and  would  be  permitted  to  retain  them. 

In  Massachusetts  the  State  University  Extension  De- 
partment has  arranged  to  give  correspondence  courses. 
These,  it  is  announced,  are  confined  to  residents  of  the 
state.  Other  mills  in  other  parts  of  the  country  soon 
began  to  organize  classes  for  the  training  of  their  own 
employees . 

The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  the  work  was  the 
formulation  of  plans  for  joint  instruction  in  paper 
making  localities  of  employees  of  different  mills.  Up 
in  Wisconsin  individual  mills  were  securing  state  uni- 
versity assistance,  but  in  the  Miami  Valley  of  Ohio  tttie 
manufacturers  organized  to  plan  joint  classes  for  all 
employees,  and  the  work  is  still  in  progress  toward  the 
development  of  such  instruction,  both  in  Ohio  and  other 
states. 

In  New  York,  with  the  largest  number  of  mills  of  any 
state,  a  surprising  difficulty  was  found.  The  state 
college  of  forestry  at  Syracuse,  with  paper  making 
courses  in  its  curriculum,  and  a  highly  developed  ex- 
tension department,  found  itself  iinable  to  undertake 
the  work  now  successfully  under  way  in  other  states, 
through  state  educational  agencies.  This  handlcaip, 
however  was  not  allowed  to  impede  the  progress  of  the 
industry  in  the  greatest  of  the  paper  making  states. 
Cornell  University,  though  not  a  state  institution,  (haa 


been  interested,  together  with  the  forestry  department 
of  the  state  college  of  Agriculture,  located  at  Cor 
nell,  and  the  state  and  jirivate  colleges  in  that  instito- 
lion  Ihave  tentatively  agreed  to  meet  the  request  of 
the  paper  industry  to  provide  education  for  the  miU 
workers . 

Suc!lh  steps  as  these  have  provided  the  routine  methods 
of  teaching  the  workers  in  the  paper  and  pulp  industry 
through  organized  classes.  Another  step,  however,  re 
mained  in  the  providing  of  education  for  the  isolated 
workers  where  there  were  individuals  interested,  but 
not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  warrant  the  formation  of 
classes. 

This  problem  Ihas  been  met  through  the  offering  of 
correspondence  courses  on  both  sides  of  the  Canapdian 
boundary.  In  Canada,  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Arts 
of  Gardcnvale,  Quebec,  has  undertaken  to  handle 
correspondence  courses  for  the  paper  mill  workers,  and 
Its  courses  have  been  formally  approved  by  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  As.sociation.  In  the  United  States, 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  organized  a  course, 
with  the  approval  of  tihe  Technical  Association,  a  course 
in  which  the  United  States  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 
I(cated  at  Madison,  the  Seat  of  the  University,  wUI 
co-operate.  The  course  of  the  Wisconsin  Extension 
Department  will  be  available  to  .students  in  other  states 

With  this  program  now  actually  under  way,  teach- 
ing of  pulp  making,  as  outlined  in  the  third  of  the 
five  volumes  of  text  books,  in  progress,  the  campaign 
of  tihe  paper  industry  to  train  its  workers  can  be  said 
to  have  been  fairly  launched.  The  training  of  150,000 
workers  is  a  great  task.  The  organization  of  the  pre- 
paratory work  steps  to  a  point  where  actual  class  room 
instruction  is  now  being  given,  has  been  no  light  duty. 

The  paper  industry,  however,  can  congratulate  itself 
ou  the  fact  that  its  persistence  has  been  such,  its  vision 
so  broad,  as  to  make  possible  the  carrying  on  without 
interruption  of  three  years  of  work,  before  any  results 
could  be  apparent. 


PULP  &  PAPER  COURSE  GOOD  FOR  FORESTERS 
TOO 

The  Chief  Forester  of  a  large  Canadian  pulp  and 
liaper  mill  says,  "T  think  one  should  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  every 
branch  of  the  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  it  has  no  immediate  hearing  upon 
his  present  work.  I  believe  that  those  connected  with 
the  woods  operations  will  make  progress  in  woods 
administration  if  and  when  they  understand  better 
the  needs  and  the  po.ssibilities  of  the  manufacturing 
end.     That  is  the  reason  I  undertook  the  course." 


NO  SMOKING! 


^'igar  and  cigarette  butts,  hot  ashes  from  a  pipe, 
iiud  lighted  matches  carelessly  thrown  away,  are  re- 
sponsible for  one-half  of  the  fire  losses  in  Canada. 


LOOK 

Before  crossing  the  street,  first  to  the  left,  then  to 
the  right.  Be  sure  of  SAFETY  before  stepping  off 
the  sidewalk. 


Fatalities  teach  lesson.s  but  the  victims  never  bene- 
fit, don't  bp  a  victim. 
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REVIEW    OF    RECENT    LITERATURE 
Cellulose  and   Lignin 

A-1  The  Question  of  Determining  Cellulose  with 
Phenol.  L.  KALB  and  V.  SCHOELLEK.  Cellulose- 
chimie  4.  37-40  (May  27,  1923).  Phenol  in  the  presence 
cif  small  amounts  of  mineral  aeids  readily  dissolves  the 
inerustations  on  i)lant  fibers.  The  reaction  is  rapid  at 
the  water-hath  temperature  of  97°  ('.  and  the  yields 
are  constant.  With  the  removal  of  lifi:nin,  a  hydro- 
lysis of  certain  polysaccharides  in  tlie  plant  material 
also  occurs.  The  reaction  is  not  suitable  for  determining 
the  total  carbohydrates,  but  under  definite  experiment- 
al conditions,  besides  removing  the  lifrnin,  the  hemicel- 
luloses  and  pentosans  can  be  separated.  This  procedure 
is  superior  to  the  drastic  method  of  Kiinig.  Comparative 
tests  with  spruce  wood  gave,  in  percentages  of  crude 
cellulose,  58  with  the  Cross  and  Bevan  method.  48.3 
with  the  i)henol  method,  and  36.5  with  the  Konig  meth- 
od, percentages  were  52.2.  46.1  and  36.2  respectively. 
75^;  of  the  total  pentosans  in  the  wood  are  removed 
by  the  phenol  method.  It  consists  in  the  following:  4 
of  finely  divided  sample,  after  extraction,  after  ex- 
traction with  acetone  and  dried  at  96°  C.  are  placed 
in  a  large  test  tube  with  .50  g.  of  dry.  fused  phenol. 
For  wood,  enough  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added  to  give  0.19;  HCl  content,  based  on  the  phenol, 
and  the  tube  is  placed  in  a  water-bath  for  1  hr.  at  97° 
C.  The  mass  is  then  added  to  a  large  (piantity  of  water 
containing  sufficient  sodium  hydroxide  to  neutralize 
the  acid  and  dissolve  the  phenolic  compounds.  The 
residue,  after  filtering,  is  washed  with  water,  with 
dilute  acetic  acid,  again  with  watei-  and  drii-(l.-.T.L.P. 

A-3  Paper  Making  Tests  with  Various  Plants  from 
Indo-China.  VI DAL  ami  ARIBEir;.  Congress  Pro- 
duction Coloniale  Marseille  1922,  100-1  l(i.  Rice  Straw. 
The  material,  in  3  to  5  em.  lengths,  was  chai-ged  in  a 
spherical  rotating  boiler,  steamed  1  hr.  at  1  to  2  atmos- 
pheres" pressure,  cooked  5  hr.  at  3  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  with 
13';  caustic  soda  (on  bone-dry  straw)  as  a  5°  Be  liquor, 
washed  and  defibered  simultaneously  using  a  fine- 
Mieshed  washing  drum,  and  bleached  with  16%  "f 
bleaching  jjowder  (as  4°  Be.  li(pior)  giving  30";;,  of  pulp 
containing  some  unbleached  raw  shives.  After  care- 
ful beating,  owing  to  the  fineness  and  softness  of  the 
fibers,  it  was  engine  sized  and  loaded  with  starch,  and 
run  on  the  paper  machine  with  some  trouble  due  to 
sticking  at  the  presses,  giving  a  sheet  with  the  follow- 
ing characteristics:  thickness  0.1  mm.,  weight  88  g. 
per  s(j.  m..  breaking  length  in  machine  direction  3,450 
m..  in  cross  direction  1.868  m.,  average  2,159  m.,  burst- 
ing strength  0.950  kg.  folding  resistance  very  low. 
It  is  especially  suitable  as  a  filler  iiul]i  like  esparto 
Imperata  Cylindrica,  P.  Beau  v.  elmperata  arimdinacea 
((■vrdl.  i.  (See  Groud.  Pulp  &  Paper  20.  2022,  Dec.  21, 
1922;  Paper  Trade  J.  75,  No,  25,  57,  Dec.  21,  1922. 
Bamboo:  Nodes  were  removed  and  the  internodes  re- 
peatedly put  through  a  laboratory  crusher  until  they 
were  practically  the  same  size  as  esparto,  cut  into  5  to 


6  cm.  lengths,  charged  into  a  rotary  boiler,  steamed  for 
2  hr.  at  1  to  2  kg.  per  sci.cm.,  cooked  7,5  hr.  at  4  to 
4.5  kg.  sq.  cm.  with  15"^;  of  caustic  soda  as  6"  Be. 
liquor,  washed  and  defibered  sinuiltaneously,  b'eached 
with  16%  of  bleaching  powder  and  0.3%  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  washed  very  thoroughly,  giving  a  40%  yield. 
It  was  beaten,  engine  sized  and  slightly  loaded  with 
starch,  and  run  on  the  paper  machine  without  any 
trouble  giving  a  sheet  with  the  following  character- 
istics: thickness  0.1  mm.,  weight  56  g.  per  sq.  m.,  color 
light  cream,  formation  slightly  wild,  breaking  length 
in  machine  direction  3.357  m.,  in  cross  direction  1,955 
m.,  average  2,  656  m.,  bursting  strength  1.06  kg.  It 
is  soft  and  strong  and  would  be  suitable  as  a  printing 
paper.  The  micrographic  characteristics  of  all  the 
pulps  are  described  in  detail. -A. P.-C. 

A-3  Sugar  Cane  Bagasse  and  Rice  Straw  as  Paper 
Stock.  IIACIllRO  KC.AIACAWA  and  KAXCIIIKI 
SHIMOMURA.  Paper  32,  No.  2.  7-10  (May  2,  1923). 
The  sulphite  method  can  give  with  bagasse  a  light 
yellow  pulp  which  is  difficult  to  bleach  but  the  fibers 
of  which  are  strong  and  have  good  felting  qualities, 
giving  a  paper  of  excellent  quality.  By  the  sulphate 
process  it  is  possible  to  prepare  a  highl^y  bleached  pulp 
in  good  yield  from  crude  bagasse.  The  sulphite  process 
is  suitable  for  the  digestion  of  rice  straw,  the  pulp  con- 
taining about  the  same  [lercentage  of  ash  as  the  raw 
fiber  (about  H"";  ).  The  ash  content  of  the  pulp  docs 
not  interfere  with  its  paper  making  qualities.  Rice 
straw  is  much  easier  to  pulp  by  the  sulphate  process 
than  is  bagasse.  The  pulp  contains  up  to  12.5%  of 
ash,  for  which  there  may  be  two  plausible  explana- 
tions: either  the  combination  of  the  silicic  acid  and 
the  cellulose  matter  of  the  straw  is  so  strong  that  the 
action  of  the  alkali  is  not  strong  enough  to  destroy  it; 
or,  more  likely,  the  colloidal  silicic  acid  dissolved  in  the 
waste  liquor  is  so  strongly  absorbed  by  the  pulp  thai 
it  is  not  removed  by  ordinary  washing.  The  ash  can 
be  reduced  to  2%  by  treatment  with  dilute  caustic  soda. 
The  ash  acts  as  a  good  filler  and  is  not  detrimental  to 
the  quality  of  the  paper. -A, P. C. 

A-3  F-5  Process  for  Treating  Fibrous  Materials  for 
Paper  Making.  C.  Weygang.  Eiig.  ]iat.  1920,  185. 
June  16,  1921.  —  Filiroiis  materials,  partieulai'ly  wheat 
and  oat  straw,  are  steejied  at  ordinary  temperature 
for  12  to  24  hr.  or  are  boiled,  jireferably  tinder  low 
pressure,  for  3  to  6  hr.  in  a  liquor  prepared  by  adding 
8  parts  of  an  alkali  salt  such  as  sodium  carbonate  or 
sulphate,  to  a  thin  paste  containing  8  parts  of 
lime  and  1  to  4  parts  of  a  mineral  or  other 
crude  oil.  Afterwards  the  treated  material  is  rinsed 
with  water  and  converted  into  paper  pulp  by  the  usual 
method. -A. P.-C. 

A-3  K-4  Manufacture  of  Cotton  Substitutes.  B 
POSSANER  VON  EIIRENTHAL.  Eng.  jiat.  156,710, 
Jan,  7,  1921.  —  Cottons  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper  ai"e  obtained  from  various  plants  and  waste 
such  as  linseed,  straw,  jute,  reeds,  nettles,  potato  haulm, 
willow  bark,  etc.     The  fibrotis  material  is  steeped  for 
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;{  t(i  (I  (lavs  III  water  al  :tO  lo  ,')()  ('.  ami  allowi'il  Ki  Iit 
ment  imtil  iiuTUst iri^;  siilistaiu'cs  arc  partially  (Ircdiu 
|u)st>(l.  It  is  then  tliitr(iu|,'lily  washeil  in  water,  iiydm 
lyzi'd  liy  treatment  for  several  hours  with  dilute  solii 
tions  eoiitaiiiiiitr  free  mineral  aeid  or  orjcanie  aci<ls, 
or  their  aeid  salts,  at  temperatures  not  exceed 
'\ng  40'  ('.,  washed  free  from  aeiil,  and  al'IerwariN 
treated  with  dilute  solutions  of  alkalis  at  leiiipeiat  iin-^ 
not  exeeediuK  ")()"  t'.  for  one  or  several  days,  whereliN 
the  fihrous  material  is  "opened  u|)"  into  flexible  fibers 
w'hiell  are  then  thoroii^'lily  washed  and  dried  at  low 
temporature.-A.P.-C. 

A-3  Pulp  from  Sedges,  Grasses  and  Cat-Tails. 
JOIIANN  .1.  (lAIlLKK.  tier.  pat.  :!7().  :i47.  Papierfabr. 
21,  18.')-18(i  (Apr.  1,  ll)-_';{).  'Hie  plant  materials  aiv 
siven  a  preliminary  steaming:  fnid  then  subjeeted  to  .i 
mechanical  disintegration  to  sejiarate  the  pith.  Sub 
sequently  the  raw  fihci-s  are  urtumd  in  water  to  five 
the  elementary  fibers. -J. L. P. 

A-3  Manufacture  of  Paper.  XKHWERTINUJ  IN 
LANDISCHEH  PKODIKTE.  (ler.  pat.  H7().421  Papier- 
fabr. L'l,  18(i  (Apr.  1,  192:{).  The  root  fibers  of  aquatic 
reeds  and  cat-tail.s  are  used  for  the  nuiiiufactui-c  of 
liaper.  The  starcli  in  the  root  fibers  is  used  for  si/.iuf:-. 
-J.L.P. 

A-3  Production  of  Pulp  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Paper.  IIEINRICII  E(i(iEKS  and  ADOLF  Bl'KLlN. 
Ger.  pat.  37.5,034.  Papierfabr.  21,  263-264  (May  13, 
1923).  Comminuted  stalks  and  leaves  of  lupines,  as 
well  as  pods  and  shell.s  of  vegetables,  are  cooked  under 
2  to  3  atmospheres  pressure  with  2%  sodium  hydroxide 
solution  and  afterwards  treated  with  4  to  6%  chloridv 
of  lime  solution  and  a  sodium  carbonate  solution. -I.E. 
P. 

A-3  K-4  Paper  and  Cardboard  from  Peat.  A.  LAM 
BRETTE.  Papeterie  44,  781-786  (Sept.  10,  1922)  ;  921- 
925  (Oct.  25,  1922)  ;  962-969  (Nov.  10,  1922)  ;  1073  (Dec. 
10,  1922);  1109-1113  (Dec.  25,  1922);  45,  19-22  (Jan. 
10,  1923);  158-165  (Feb.  25,  1923);  314-318  (Apr.  10. 
1923).  A  discussion  of  the  economic  possibilities  of 
using  various  grades  of  peat  for  the  manufacture  of 
pulp  and  paper,  with  a  description  of  a  large  number 
of  experiments  on  a  semi-commercial  scale  carried  out 
with  alkaline,  acid  and  mixed  processes  of  treatment, 
and  a  description  of  the  products  obtained. -A. P. -f. 

A-15  The  Reducing  Power  of  Cellulose  of  Various 
Origins.  M.  N.  KOMAROFF.  Bumazhnaia  Promyshle- 
nost  (Russia),  I,  Nos.  2-3,  228-236  (Sept.-Dee.  1922) 
A  review  of  the  present  knowledge  relating  to  cellidose, 
the  hemicelluloses  and  the  compound  celluloses.  Mut- 
ter's titrometric  method  used  for  the  determination  of 
the  reducing  power  of  sugar  has  been  tried  and  found 
satisfactory  for  use  on  cellulose.  This  method  gives 
at  once  the  "corrected  copper  value"  of  cellulose.  The 
following  data  were  collected  from  vai'ious  authorities: 
purified  cotton,  corrected  copper  value  in  per  cent  (A) 
-0.2  to  1.8,  hydrolysis  number  in  percent  (B)  -  2.7  to 
3.3.  unbleached  sulphite,  A-0.5  to  2.0;  B  -  3.5  to  fi.O 
bleached  sulphite,  A  -  1 .5  to  3.96.  B  -  5.6  to  8.0;  mer- 
cerized cotton,  A  -  1 .9,  parchment  from  cotton,  A  -  1.9; 
to  7.1  B  -  17.6;  Guignet  cellulose  A  10.76;  B  -  7.26: 
Flechsig's  amyloid,  A  -  18.36,  B  -  26.67;  hydrocelhilo.se, 
cotton  and  wood,  A-3. 6  to  8. 8,  B-6. 6;  oxycellulose, 
cotton  and  wood,  A  -  5.8  to  33.2;  cotton  dextrose, 
A  -  160.2.  The  following  were  obtained  by  the  author 
at  the  Government  Paper  Testing  Station  of  Moscow  ; 
Purified  cotton,  eoppei-  value  (A)  -  0.51%  ;  unbleached 


sulphite,  iMiporled,  A  2.30;  blenched  sulphite,  im- 
ported, A  2,75;  unbleached  soda,  A  2.04:  semi- 
bleached  sulphite,  (lomcstie,  A  -  2.:')6 :  metccri/i'd  siil 
phite,  A  -  2.38;  purified  cotton,  English,  A  ■  1.44; 
same  mercerized,  A  -  1.05;  sulphite,  cooked  with  saie- 
nium,  cook  No.  1,  A  -  3.28;  cook  No.  2,  A  -  2.94;  cook 
No.  3,  A     3..55.-M.E.('. 

A-15  Hydrocellulose  II.  Decomposition  of  Cellulose 
by  Oxalic  Acid.  E.MIE  IIEI'SEH  and  FHITZ  EISEN 
RING.  Cellulosechemie  4,  13.21  (Apr.  8,  1923)  :  4.  ?•'>  31 
(Apr.  23,  1923).  The  yields  of  liydroc(dliilosc,  prepared 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  aci<l  according  to  Knoc 
venagel  and  Buscli,  decrease  with  the  time  although  the 
solubility  in  sodium  hydroxide  is  the  same  in  all  cases. 
The  yiekl  and  reaction  vcdocity  are  greatly  influenced 
l)y  the  amount  of  water  ])resent  :  increase  of  moisture 
diminishes  the  yield  of  hydrocellulose  anrl  brings  about 
a  progressive  decomposition.  Ilydrocellidose.  when 
subjected  to  a  secondary  hydrolysis  (with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid),  becomes  much  more  reactive  and  is 
easily  converted  to  glucose.  The  decomposition  pro- 
ducts of  the  primary  hydrolysis  (with  hydrochloric 
acid)  are  oidy  dextrines.  Highly  concentrated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  changes  hydrocellulose  quantita- 
tively to  glucose.  ITpon  treating  with  sodium 
hydroxide,  hydrocellulose  goes  into  solution  as  an 
alkali  compound  having  the  composition  C'|.1L,,0|„. 
2Na0II.  Fnder  definite  conditions  a  hydrocellulose 
can  be  be  prepared  from  viscose  b\'  oxalic  acid  which 
is  identical  with  the  one  prepared  by  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
under  other  conditions  yields  up  to  65%  of  glucose  are 
obtained.  The  yield  in  glucose  is  limited  owing  to  the 
formation  of  an  isomeric  oxymethyl-furfurol.  Oxalic 
acid  reacts  with  hydro-cellulose  to  give  larger  f|uaii 
titles  of  these  two  substances,  while  with  cellulose  the 
yields  are  smaller.  Oxalic  acid  will,  however,  progres- 
sively decompo.se  cellulose  similar  to  mineral  acid.s. 
J.L.P. 

A-15  Calculation  of  True  Lignin  Values.  ASTRID 
CLEVE  V.  EULER.  Cellulosechemie  4,  21-22  (Apr.  8. 
1923).  Corrections  are  given  for  the  previously  publish- 
ed method  of  the  author  for  calculating  true  lignin 
values  from  empirical  figures  as  obtained  by  the  72% 
sulphuric  acid  method.  The  empirical  value,  based  on 
the  wood  previously  extracted  with  benzol  and  alcohol, 
is  decreased  by  3.7  units  to  compensate  for  loss  of  acetyl 
groups  and  .sulphur  absorbed.  The  resulting  figure  is 
calculated  to  fat — ,  ash — ,  and  protein-free  wood  dried 
at  102°  C.  but  containing  the  alcohol-soluble  lignin.  To 
this  is  added  the  per  cent  of  alcohol-soluble  lignin, 
which  has  been  corrected  to  the  same  basis  as  the  value 
in  the  preceding  sentence.  The  average  true  lignin 
value  of  nine  tests  is  given  as  28. 2%. -J.L.P. 

A-15  Some  Derivatives  of  Straw  Lignin.  F.  PASCH- 
KE.  Cellulosechemie  4,  31-32  (Apr.  22,  1923).  Straw 
lignin  boiled  with  aniline  in  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid 
gave  a  condensation  ])roduct  of  the  approximate  for- 
mula C,8H,5oN:^0,,1.  Lignin  treated  with  sulphur  and 
sodium  sulphide  gave  a  sulphur  dyestuff  of  the  for- 
mula CaeHjoSeO,,,.  These  reactions  indicate  that  straw 
lignin  has  four  methoxyl  groups  and  probably  four 
hydroyl  groups.  Tanning  experiments  proved  the 
aldehydic  character  of  the  lignin;  spent  liijuor  from  a 
soda  cook  converted  a  hide  into  soft,  brown  leathci'; 
waste  sulphate  licjuor,  nuide  alkaline  by  addition  of 
soda,  caused  the  hide  to  beconu^  very  brittle. -J.L.P. 

(Continued  on  page  803.) 
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CHAS.  WALMSLEY  &  CO.  (CANADA) 
LIMITED 

One  of  the  latest  examples  of  the  establishment  of 
('anadian  branch  works  of  English  manufacturing 
houses  is  Charles  Walmsley  &  Co.  (Canada)  Limited 
who  have  recently  taken  over  the  plant  at  Longueuil 
on  the  South  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  imme- 
diately opposite  the  city  of  Montreal,  which  was  for- 
merly operated  by  Armstrong  Whitworth  of  Canada 
Limited,  a  branch  of  the  world  renowned  engineering 
firm  of  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong  Whitworth  &  Co.  Limited. 

The  activities  of  the  Armstrong  Whitworth  Com- 
pany of  England,  before  and  during  the  war  were,  to 
very  large  extent,  connected  with  armaments  and  the 
equipment  generally  of  Naval  and  Military  forces. 
With  the  termination  of  the  war  and  the  universal 
demand  for  the  reduction  of  armaments  this  Company 
found  it  necessary  to  embark  on  other  enterprises  in 
order  to  find  employment  for  their  very  large  capi- 
tal and  extensive  works. 


Sir      WILLIAM      PRICE 

One  of  the  new  industries  in  which  they  decided  to 
engage  was  Hydro  Electric  and  Civil  Engineering 
and.  realizing  liow  intimately  this  work  is  connected 
with  the  Pulp  and  Paper  industry,  arrangements  were 
made  to  absorb  Charles  Walmsley  &  Co.  Limited  of 
Bury,  England,  the  well  known  manufacturers  of 
paper  making  machinery.  This  was  followed  by  the 
conversion  of  the  Armstrong  Whitworth  works  in 
Canada  from  the  manufacture  of  steel  to  the  con- 
struction of  paper  and  pulp  machinery  under  the 
name  of  Charles  Walmsley  &  Co.  (Canada)  Ltd.,  and 
the  sending  to  this  Country  of  a  large  and  well  quali- 


fied engineering  staff  from  the   Walmslej"   Works  in 
England. 

The  greater  part  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Cana- 
dian business  is  held  by  Sir.  W.  6.  Armstrong  Whit 
worth  &  Co.  Ltd.  whilean  additional  $1,000,000,00  has 
been  provided  by  a  public  issue  of  bonds,  in  this  coun- 
try, which  are  supported  by  the  unconditional  guaran- 
tee of  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong  Whitworth  &  Co.  Limited. 

The  Company  is  determined  not  to  repeat  the  mis- 
take which  has  sometimes  been  made  of  attempting 
to  control  the  business  entirely  from  England  and  has 
therefore  placed  the  control  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of 
Directors  consisting  of  prominent  Canadian  business 
men  assisted  by  three  Directors  in  London  repre- 
senting the  English  Pai-ent  Companies. 

The  General  Manager  of  the  Company  is  Mr.  Harry 
Kay  who  for  many  years  has  been  associated  with  the 
Walmsley  Company  in  England  in  addition  to  having 
a  large  experience  of  Canadian  methods  gained  dur 
ing  several  years  connection  with  Messrs  Price  Broth- 
("•s  &  Co.  Limited  of  Quebec. 


HARRY     KAY 


Mr..  John  Wolstenholme,  the  Managing  Director  of 
Charles  Walm.sley  &  Co.  Ltd.,  of  Bury,  England,  and 
also  Director  of  the  Canadian  Compan}',  will  visit 
the  Canadian  Branch  at  frequent  intervals,  thereby 
assuring  uniformity  of  product  and  the  closest  co- 
operation between  the  two  businesses. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  works  is  proceeding 
rapidly  and  it  is  anticipated  that  operations  will  be 
in  full  swing  in  about  two  months.  The  Company 
will  then  be  producing  complete  paper  and  board  ma- 
chines of  the  famous  Walmsley  design,  the  new  Maga- 
zine Grinder  invented  by  J.  J.  Warren  of  Brownville, 
N.  Y.  the  Watford  Engineering  Company's  Tremor 
Screen  and  Gwynne's  Centrifugal  Pumps.  The  Com- 
pany will  also  act  as  selling  agents  for  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  Sir  W.  Armstrong  Whitworth  &  Co.  Ltd. 

The  new  Company  will  therefore  be  in  a  position  to 
supply  the  complete  equipment  of  a  pulp  and  paper 
mill    including    the    hydro    electric    power    plant,    the 
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structural  steel  work  for  buildiujis,  the  electrical 
apparatus,  roll  grinders  and  general  machine  shop 
equipment  all  of  which  are  manufactured  by  the 
Parent  Company  or  its  subsidiarj'  undertakings. 

The  Directors  and  Officers  of  the  Company  are  as 
follows : — 

President,    Sir    William    Price.      President    iif    Price 
Brothers  &  Co.  Limited. 

Vice-President    aiid    tJeneral    Manaucr.      Mr.    Harry 
Kay,  formerly  of  Charles  Wahiisley  &  Cn.  Ltd..   Bury, 
England. 
Other  Directors. 

Mr.   P.   H.   Anson,    Vice-President    of    the    Abitibi 

Paper  Co. 
Hon  G.  6.  Foster,  of  Foster,  Mann,  Place,  McKin- 

non,  Hackett  &  Mulvina. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Walker,  Jlontreal  Manager  of  the  Cana- 
dian Bank  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  H.  Harrison,  Financial  Secretary  of  Sir  W.  G. 

Armstrong  Whitworth  &  Co.  Limited. 
Mr.    D.    Spencer,    Manager   of   the   Hydro   Electric 
Department    of    Sir    W.    G.    Armstrong    Whit- 
worth &  Co.  Limited. 
Mr.  J.  Wolstenholme,  Managing  Director  of  Charles 

Walmsley  &  Co.  Ltd,  of  Bury.  England. 
Secretary-Treasurer.  Capt.  Daniel  H  Haigh  A.C.A. 
formerl.y  assistant  to  the  Financial  Seeretary  of 
Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong  Whitworth  &  Company 
Limited. 
Assistant  Works  Manager.  Mr.  J.  Scholes,  formerly 
of  Charles  Walmslev  &  Co.  Ltd.  Burv. 


J.  M.  McCarthy  for  cabinet 

Quebec  —  In  semi-official  circles,  Mr.  J.  M.  McCar- 
thy, vice-president  of  Price  Brothers,  and  director  of 
several  public  utilit.y  companies,  is  mentioned  as  Irish 
representative  in  the  Taschereau  Cabinet.  His  ap- 
pointment will  be  made  some  time  before  the  session, 
according  to  the  information. 


Special   Pulping   Processes 

K-4  R.12  Cost  of  De-inked  Newspaper  Paper  Trade 
J.  7(;,  No.  21,  08  (May  24,  ][)'S.i).  Figures  obtained  in 
a  mill  de-iuking  40  tons  of  newspaper  stock  a  day 
showed  a  cost  of  $;t2.  for  i.ro.lucing  one  ton  of  de- 
inkcd  newsi.aper  pul|).-A.P.-C. 

K-4  Paper  Pulp  from  Flax  Tow.  R.  B  RINDFUSZ 
and  V.  VOOHHEES.  U.  8.  pat.  ],43(),lir,,  Sept.  26, 
19^2.  A  high  grade  paper  pulp  is  prepared  by  cooking 
tow  under  pressure  with  the  lime  solution  to  soften 
the  shive  material,  removing  the  alkaline  solution 
and  treating  the  material  with  nitric,  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid  and  completing  the  removal  of  the 
ligneous  shive  material  by  another  alkaline  treatment. 
■A.l  ,-C. 

K-4  De-inkuig  Waste  Paper.  T.  JESPERSEN  assign- 
TiQoo  u  "  ^7'*  Company.  U.S.  pat.  1,424,411,  Aug 
1,1922.  1  nnter  s  ink  containing  a  mineral  oil  vehicle 
is  removed  from  paper  by  the  action  of  a  sodium  silicate 
solution  with  or  without  the  addition  of  slaked  lime.- 

Mn«*A^^T**"^  ^°'"  ^*P^^  Manufacture.     S.  KAWA- 

MURA.  Jpn.  pat.  38,450,  Apr.  15,  1921.  Cortex  of  the 
Mulberry  tree  and  other  trees  are  decomposed  with  re 
ducing  bacteria  having  the  power  of  dec,,mposin. 
pectin,  such  as  B.  pectinoborus;  etc.-AP-C  ^      ^ 

an?  H  mcmOKA'  ^"^^'"^  ^^-  j"  TAKAMLRA 
ana  n  MICHIOKA.  Jpn.  pat.  38,491,  Apr  23  1921 
Branches  and  twigs  of  the  mulberry  tree  are  cnHied 
meehamcally  immersed  in  a  mixtx^e  of  wash  water 
from  nee  and  sodium  carbonate  solution  treated  wth 
vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid  in  a  closed  v;sse         am  d 

62^  r  «1  J''^  ?^"'*^'  ''^'^^  solution.  A  good  pulp  n 
62%  to  65%  yield  is  produced.-A  P  -0  ^    ^    " 

TAftt      T^  ^'■°°'  ^"ie*ree  Leaves.     T.'  TABE  and  Y 

wa;dly  through  a  verHc'.r'^^f  ''''^  ''  '""^''''^  ^P" 
baff/whirSfe^etrrnl^^^^^^^^ 

-^acturedi2^^^^;S-^-^t.^and 

anf  kSL^Srf  °pf.?^°"^  ^^^  Material  to  Pulp 

chemical  processes  .V,?-.!  T-^ '  u  ^^''^''''^  ^'"^^'^1*^  ""  t^e 
or  textileTS^^f;rtVVbtsT;;^ft^^  ''  '''' 

multTontafn  TCs  "|  7t]  ''''"'''  '^^  ^^^^^ 
bulky  and  should  hfo^\'"",\°'^'  '*  «^°"id  "o*  be 

fortLapplSationof  tlf'^  '°  '''•  ^  ^'^'''  ''  ^^''^^ 
to  the  studv  of  the    i      P"f  C'Ples  of  colloid  chemistry 

the  industry.-J  L  p  "'"''''  ^^"^^^^^  ««""-'=»«i  ^vitii 
ANot^^l   Economical    Utiliisation    of    Old    Paoer 

subject.-J.L.P;     '        ^^-     ^    ^'""'"'^    ^''^'^^    «"    the 
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BOARD   OF  TRADE  SUMMARY   OF  SALES   TAX 

Tim  Sales  Tmx  Act  has  been  issued  by  the  Qovern- 
iiient.  The  Department  of  Customs  &  Excise  will  soon 
publish  the  regulations  governing  the  methods  of 
collecting  the  tax.  The  following  admirable  summary 
(if  the  Act  has  been  issued  by  the  ^lontreal  Board  of 
Ti-ade.     The  Act   comes  into  force  on  Jan.   1  next: — 

Definitions 

Licensed  Manufdcturer.  — A  manufacturer  or  pro- 
ducer who  manufactures  or  produces  goods  to  the 
value  of  $10,000  or  more  during  any  fiscal  j'ear  end- 
ing 81st  March.  It  is  necessary  for  every  such  manu- 
facturer or  producer  to  take  out  an  annual  license. 
The  penalty  for  neglecting  to  do  so  is  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

Licensed  Wholesaler.  — A  wholesaler  or  jobber  who 
sells  not  less  than  50't  of  his  total  sales  to  a  licensed 
manufacturer  or  pi'oducer  to  be  used  in,  wrought  into, 
or  attached  to,  articles  to  be  manufactured  or  pro- 
duced for  sale.  A  wholesaler  or  jobber  may  be  granted 
a  license  on  application  to  the  Minister  of  Customs. 
I'pon  a  wholesaler  or  jobber  applying  for  a  license  it 
will  be  necessary  for  him  to  give  security  by  bond  of 
an  incorporated  guarantee  company,  whose  bonds  are 
acceptable  to  the  Dominion  Government,  or  by  de- 
positing Dominion  of  Canada  bonds  for  an  amount 
not  less  than  twice  the  amoiuit  of  the  Sales  Tax  com- 
puted for  a  three  months'  period  of  total  sales,  such 
bond  being  security  that  the  wholesaler  or  jobber  shall 
keep  adequate  books  or  accounts  and  shall  render 
true  statements  of  sales  to  licensed  manufacturers  or 
producers  and  others. 

I'ldicensed  Manufacturer.  — One  who  does  not  man- 
ufacture or  produce  goods  to  the  value  of  $10.0(10 
during  any  fiscal  year. 

I'nlicensed  Wholesaler.  — On"  who  does  not  sc  I  .')ll 
';  of  his  annual  sales  to  a  licensed  manufacturer  or 
who  does  Jiot  take  out  a  license. 

Sole  Ptice.  — The  price  before  Sales  Tax  is  ad(h'd 
thereto. 

General 

Application.  — A  Sales  Tax  of  6  per  cent  is  inijio-^cd 
on  the  sale  price  of  all  goods  produced  or  manufac- 
tured in  Canada,  including  the  amount  of  Excise 
Unties  when  the  goods  are  sold  in  bond,  jiayable  at 
the  time  of  sale,  and  on  the  duty  paid  when  taken  out 
of  warehouse.  The  Sales  Tax  shall  not  apply: 
(n)    On  goods  exported. 

(b)   On  goods  sold  by  one  licensed  manufacturer  to 
another  licensed  manufactui'er,  or  to  a  licensed 
wholesaler, 
((•)    On   goods   impoi-tf(l    iiv    a   licensed    iii:inufactui-fi- 

or  by  a   licensed   wholesaler. 
(d)       On    goods,    principally    foodstuffs,    which    ai-c 
exempted  from  the  Sales  Tax  now  in  force  and 
on    the    following    additional    items: —    Manu- 
.seript :  Kaw  Furs;  Wool,  not  further  prepared 
than  washed:   Drain  Tiles  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses;  Syi-ui>s:   enumerated   in   Customs  Tariff. 
Item  No."  140. 
When  tfoods  ari'  >old  by  a  licensed  manufacturci-  or 
a    licensed   wholesale)-  to  an   unlicensed    wholesalci'   or 
jobber,  the  inir<'haser  shall  be  furnished  with  a  wi-it- 
ten  invoice  of  the  goods  sold,  which  invoice  shall  state 
senaratel.v  the  amount  of  the  Sales  Tax. 
When   goods  are   sold   by   an   unlicensed    wholesaler 


or  jobber  to  a  licensed  manufacturer,  the  purchaser 
shall  be  furnished  with  a  written  invoice  which  shall 
state  separately  the  amount  of  the  Sales  Tax. 

Hefunds.  — A  refund  or  deduction  of  the  amount  of 
the  Sales  Tax  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole- 
saler, jobber  or  dealer,  be  granted  to  a  licen.sed  manu- 
facturer or  producer  on  goods  purchased  from  a  whole- 
saler, jobber  or  other  dealer  if  such  goods  are  to  be 
used  in,  wrought  into,  or  attached  to  articles  manu- 
factured or  produced  for  sale  by  a  licensed  manu- 
facturer and  which  are  articles  subject  to  the  Tax.. 

A  refund  of  the  amount  of  the  Sales  Tax  may  be 
granted  to  a  licensed  manufacturer  or  a  licensed  whole- 
saler in  respect  of  goods  which  he  has  on  hand  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  1924,  if  such  goods  have  been, 
or  are  to  be  used  in,  wrought  into,  or  attached  to  art- 
icles to  be  manufactured  or  produced  for  sale  and 
which  are  articles  subject  to  the  Sales  Tax,  such  de- 
duction not  to  exceed  the  amount  actually  paid  by 
the  said  manufacturer  or  wholesaler,  no  deduction  to 
be  allowed  in  respect  of  such  goods  not  accounted  for 
prior  to  the  thirty-first  day  of  March,  1924.  Claims 
for  such  deduction  must  be  presented  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Customs  and  Excise  with  complete  evidence 
on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  1924.  otherwise 
same  shall  be  rejected. 

When  goods  are  imported  free  of  duty  there  may 
be  granted  a  refund  not  exceeding  25' j  of  the  Sales 
Tax  on  similar  goods  after  having  shown  to  the  Mini- 
.ster  of  Customs  that  such  Canadian  goods  are  at  a 
disadvantage  in  competition  with  goods  imported  free 
of  duty. 

Deductions.  — A  deduction  from  the  Sales  Tax  may 
be  granted  in  respect  of  goods  sold  at  a  fixed  price  by 
bona  fide  contract  and  sale  made  before  the  twelfth 
day  of  May,  1923,  and  still  in  force  at  time  of  delivery 
of  goods,  provided  that  such  deduction  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  Sales 
Tax  calculated  at  the  rate  in  force  on  the  eleventh  day 
of  May.  1923,  of  the  amount  of  the  Sales  Tax  paid  or 
to  be  j)ayable  under  the  present  Act.  No  such  de- 
duction shall  be  made  in  respect  of  goods  delivered 
after  the  thirty-first  day  of  March,  1924.  Claims 
for  stich  deductions  must  be  presented  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Customs  and  Excise  with  complete  evidence 
before  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  1924,  otherwise  the 
same  shall  be  rejected. 


BROMPTON  CO.  PAYS  DIVIDEND  ARREARS 

Directors  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Sherbrooke,  declared  a  dividend  of 
four  per  cent  payable  August  15,  to  perferred  share 
holders  of  record,  July  31  and  a  dividend  of  two  per 
cent,  payable  August  31.  to  shareholders  of  record 
July  31.  This  action  clears  off  the  arrears  on  the  is- 
sue and  takes  care  of  the  current  quarter.  Yesterday's 
declarations  make  a  total  of  14  per  cent  declared  on 
the  preferred  stock  since  April  19.  when  an  initial  de- 
claration of  two  per  cent,  was  made  on  account  of  ar- 
rears, then  amounting  to  12  per  cent.  This  development 
leaves  the  common  stock,  upon  which  five  per  cent  was 
earned  in  1922.  in  much  enhanced  position  from  a  mar- 
ket point  of  view.  The  balance  sheet  jiroduced  last  Feb- 
ruary showed  a  marked  imjiroviemcnt  in  working 
capital  position,  current  assets  exceeding  current  lia- 
bilities by  nearly  two  million  dollars  as  of  December 
31. 


Aiifiiisi  It,  i;»ii;i 
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The  -subject  of  pulpwood  and  woodpulp  lias  lite  n 
addt'd  to  the  list  of  questions  to  be  discussed  at  the  I  in 
perial  F.eonoiiiie  (■onfcrtnec  to  be  luld  in  London  in  Oc 
tober. 

Work  has  been  eoiiiiiu  need  on  a  eoiuiete  dam  at  the  St. 
Jerome  mill  of  the  Holland  I'aper  Company,  Limited. 
This  will  replace  a  wooden  dam  and  will  fjive  the  Com- 
pany additional  water  power. 

Mr.  C.  Howard  Smith,  presi<lent  of  the  Howard  Smith 
I'aper  Mill,  Limited,  has  returned  from  a  holiday  at 
I'routs   N'eck,  Maine. 

Mr.  (jco.  M.  McKee  was  a  visitor  to  Montreal  last 
week.  He  states  that  the  opening  of  his  mill  at  Ogdens- 
hurg  has  been  postponed  until  September,  owing  to  tin- 
delay  in  the  arrival  of  machinery. 

The  lumber  trade  of  Eastern  Canada  has  slackened, 
with  prices  of  soft  and  hardwoods  a  little  easier.  American 
firms  purchased  heavily  during  the  last  three  months,  and 
are  now  slowing  up.  Having  regard  to  the  extensive 
buying  of  the  new  cut,  and  the  probable  demand  during 
the  balance  of  the  3'ear,  it  is  held  that  prices  will  not  react 
to  any  extent.  The  supplies  are  not  excessive,  and  the 
mills  are  holding  out  for  their  prices. 

The  Western  Quebec  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Montreal 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  .$250,000.  The 
mill,  which  is  under  construction  at  St.  Andrews,  Que., 
will  produce  high  grade,  light  weight  papers. 

Mr.  S.  J.  B.  Rolland,  president  of  the  Rolland  Paper 
Company,  Limited,  returned  to  Montreal  last  week  after 
a  three  months'  visit  to  France,  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
Mr.  Rolland  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Rolland. 
He  states  that  business  in  France  is  slowly  recovering; 
men  are  working  hard — harder  than  before  the  war.  The 
people  are  endeavoring  to  consume  French  commodities, 
in  preference  to  buying  foreign  goods,  in  order  to  make 
the  balance  of  trade  favorable  to  their  country.  Switze: 
land  is  prosperous,  while  Italy  has  undergone  a  change 
which  is  distinctly  favorable.  The  Government  is  now  in 
strong  hands,  which  have  prevented  a  revolution.  In  Mr. 
Rolland's  opinion,  Canada  could  do  more  trade  with 
Northern  Italy,  although  he  thinks  that  there  is  little  or 
no  opportunity  for  paper  exports  to  Italy  or  to  France. 

Mr.  Brian  R.  Perry,  formerly  with  P.  Lyall  &  Sons 
Construction  Company,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Mac- 
Kinnon Steel  Companj',  Limited,  of  Sherbrooke,  Que.  and 
is  in  charge  of  the  Company's  Sales  Office  at  404  New 
Birks  Building,  Montreal,  from  which  office  he  will  handle 
all  business  in  Montreal  and  vieinitj'.  Mr.  Perry  is  a 
graduate  of  McGill  University  and  has  had  extensive  ex- 
perience in  construction  work. 

Excellent  progress  is  being  made  on  the  new  waxed 
paper  plant  of  Bradshaws,  Limited,  which  is  being  erected 
at  the  corner  of  Adrian  Street  and  Symington  Avenue, 
Toronto.  W.  J.  Trimble,  the  contractor,  expects  to  hand 
over  the  building  bj'  September  1  and  within  a  short  time 
after  that  the  plant  will  be  in  operation. 

Something  new  in  the  crepe  paper  novelty  line  is  being 
handled  by  Davis  &  Henderson,  manufacturing  stationers, 
King  Street,  Toronto,  in  the  form  of  sandals  made  from 
crepe  tissue  and  they  are  meeting  with  ready  sale.     It  i.s 


.1  liiif  ■•ikin  to  the  paper  towels,  the  sandals  being  worn 
by  milady  as  she  issues  from  her  bath  and  proceeds  to 
luT  boudoir.  The  firm  reports  the  novelty  as  catching  on 
well  ,ind  good  sales  ar(-  being  made. 

Toronto  and  Hamilton  jjrinters  will  send  a  team  each 
to  the  Printers'  International  Baseball  Tournament  to  be 
held  at  the  Polo  Cirounds  in  New  York  City  from  August 
4  to  11.  Toronto  was  the  only  Canadian  entry  at  last 
year's  tournament  in  Cleveland.  This  year's  team  will 
be  selected  from  the  various  union  printing  offices  in  the 
city  and  will  include  at  least  seven  players  now  playing 
in  the   senior  leagues  of  Toronto. 

Secretary  W.  A.  Sutherland,  of  the  Toronto  Typotlie 
tae,  has  sent  a  letter  to  the  members  with  advice  to  job 
printers  to  collect  sales  tax,  irrespective  of  the  decision  in 
the  Crain  case  at  Ottawa.  Since  the  Government  con- 
tinues to  demand  jiayment  of  the  tax  and  since  it  has 
been  decided  to  apjieal  the  Crain  case,  it  is  held  that  the 
tax  should  he  collected  until  further  notice  is  received  to 
the  contrary.  It  is  stated  that  the  Typothetae  is  acting 
under  the  advice  of  legal  authority  in  the  matter,  which  is 
of  the  opinion  that  in  the  event  of  the  Government  being 
successful  in  its  appeal,  sales  tax  on  job  printing  done  in 
the  interval  wUl  be  collectable. 

The  standard  organization  agreement  between  the 
U.  T.  A.  and  the  Toronto  Typothetae  expired  on  July  'i] 
and  practically  all  of  the  members  of  the  local  body  are 
remaining  in  the  organization.  The  new  plan  provides 
for  a  perpetual  organization  with  a  six  months  resigna- 
tion notice  clause.  The  budget  has  been  passed  for  the 
year  by  the  special  committee  and  the  proportion  of  dues 
has  been  reduced  from  2  2-5  per  cent  to  a  straight  2  per 
cent  of  the  annual  mechanical  payroll.  Up  to  the  present 
over  eighty  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the  Toronto 
Typothetae  have  signed  on  under  the  new   agreement. 

Kenneth  Ci.  Toy,  Western  Ontario  salesman  for  the 
Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Toronto,  is  spending  his 
vacation  at  the  Wa  Wa   Inn   on  Georgian   Bay. 

George  Allen,  of  the  Buntin  Reid  Company,  Limited, 
Toronto,  has  gone  on  a  business  trip  to  Winnipeg. 

A  letter  received  in  Toronto  from  I.  H.  Weldon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  states  that 
he  has  arrived  in  England  and  is  enjoying  the  sights  of 
the  Old  Land. 

Fred  W.  Snyder,  of  the  Warren  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, New  York,  manufacturers  of  high  grade  manillas. 
jutes  etc.,  was  a  business  visitor  in  Toronto  last  week. 

Gerard  Falkenburg,  salesman  for  Price  Brothers, 
Limited,  Quebec,  called  on  the  Toronto  paper  trade  last 
week. 

Paper  Sales,  Limited,  13  King  Street  west,  Toronto,  are 
sending  out  some  very  attractive  direct  mail  advertising  in 
the  shape  of  a  neat  folder  describing  the  virtues  of  Rie 
gel's  Special  Tympan  for  which  the  Toronto  firm  are  ex 
elusive  agents  for  Canada.  Enclosed  in  the  folder  is  a 
sample  of  the  tympan  with  the  invitation  to  the  prospec- 
tive customer  to  test  as  to  its  uniformity,  strength  and 
folding  qualities.  The  sample  itself  has  been  folded 
■with  and  against  the  grain  which  is  a  pretty  good  test. 
while  it  also  .stands   up   well   when  tried  out   for   strength 
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and  endurance.  It  is  made  by  the  Warren  Manufacturing 
Company  with  mills  at  Riegelsville  and  Milford,  New 
Jersey. 

Word  from  C.  E.  French,  who  for  several  years  was 
with  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Company's  Toronto  forces, 
states  that  he  is  now  in  Cuba  and  is  on  his  way  to  South 
America,  Mr.  French  is  a  special  commissioner  from  the 
Howard  Smith  Company  which  has  entered  on  the  policy 
of  developing  a  paper  export  market  in  various  parts  of 
the  world. 

George  Davidson,  manager  of  the  Toronto  hicl  of  the 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Company,  is  spending  his  vacation 
at  his  summer  home  near  Montreal. 

Howard  Whittemore,  of  Parsons  &  Whittemore,  export 
paper  agents.  New  York,  was  a  business  visitor  in  Toronto 
last  week. 

Mr.  Hawker,  of  M.  V.  Dawson,  Limited,  Montreal, 
called  on  the  Allan  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Simcoe  Street, 
Toronto,  last  week. 

The  employing  printers  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  held  an  en- 
joyable picnic  at  Bronte  Beach  on  August  2nd  when  a 
large  party  of  printers  and  their  friends  spent  an  enjoy- 
able day  with  sports  and  an  aid  fashioned  outing  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  affair  was  in  charge  of  a 
committee  composed  of  George  W.  Wills,  chairman,  R.  M. 
Moore,  G.  Richmond,  Charles  Gardner,  and  W.  T. 
Turner. 

Pirie  Wyatt  &  Co.,  Limited,  London,  Eng.,  have  ad- 
vised the  Canadian  paper  trade  that  they  have  changed 
their  name  to  "St.  Cuthbert's  Paper  Works,  Ltd." 

Otto  Thorning,  editpr  of  the  Cochrane  Northland  Post, 
was  a  caller  at  the  office  of  H.  B.  Donovan  of  the  Can- 
ada Paper  Company,  Toronto,  last  week. 

The  Copp  Clark  Co.,  Limited,  picnic  at,  Victoria  Park, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  on  July  19  attracted  several  hun- 
dred of  the  employees,  executives  and  friends,  the  party 
leaving  Toronto  in  the  morning  and  spending  the  entire 
day  at  the  Falls.  There  was  an  elaborate  program  of 
athletic  events  for  which  attractive  prizes  were  hung  up 
and  the  whole  affair  was  capably  and  efficiently  managed 
by  the  various  committees,  the  chairman  of  which  was  G. 
Dudley  Thomas  and  the  secretary  T.  A.  Clough.  A  fea- 
ture of  preliminary  arrangements  was  an  extremely  at- 
tractive program  which  will  be  treasured  as  a  souvenir,  il 
lustrating  in  advance  many  of  the  incidents  which  are 
invariably  the  accompaniment  of  any  well  conducted  out- 
ing. 

Hon.  Howard  Ferguson,  the  new  Premier  of  Ontario, 
made  the  announcement  last  week  in  Toronto  that  until 
his  administration  completes  a  general  survey  of  Provin 
cial  timber  resources,  further  timber  sales  in  Ontario  will 
be  few  and  far  between.  He  stated  that  the  general  sur- 
vey — which  is  now  complete  as  regards  the  Mississauga 
and  some  of  the  larger  reserves — would  have  to  be 
brought  more  clearly  up-to-date  before  further  distribu 
tion  of  timber  resources  could  be  countenanced.  Only 
where  the  needs  of  a  company  were  very  apparent,  lu- 
said,  would  the  Government,  for  the  present,  at  least,  re- 
lease any  timber  tracts.  As  regards  the  white  pine  bliglit. 
which  at  one  time  threatened  to  wipe  out  the  Province's 
white  pine  resources,  the  Premier  said  that  his  informa- 
tion was  that  the  disease  had  been  arrested  in  Us  coursi- 
across  the  timber  country. 

New  Patent  Regulations 

Of  considerable  interest  to  pulp  and  paper  machinery 
men  are  the  new  regulations  of  the  Federal  Patent  De- 
partment which  comes  into  effect  on  August  31,  and  which 
arc  more  liberal  in  the  consideration  extended  to  inven- 
tors.    The  most  important  departures  from  the  old  legis- 


lation are  extension  of  the  time  limit  set  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  patented  device;  provision  for  one  partner  in 
an  invention  to  secure  a  patent  upon  it  under  certaiii 
conditions;  making  registration  of  patent  attorneys  oblig- 
atory and  reducing  the  amount  of  fees  and  the  danger 
of  permitting  the  patent  to  lapse  through  failure  to  pay  a 
second  fee  instalment.  Some  of  the  amendments  are  of 
a  technical  nature,  but  several  are  of  wide  interest  be 
cause  of  the  effect  they  will  have  upon  the  prospects  of 
Canadian  inventors  seeking  to  reap  benefit  from  their  in 
genuity  and  labors.  The  amendment  making  it  necessary 
for  all  patent  attorneys  practising  in  Canada  to  register 
gives  the  Federal  Department  disciplinary  powers  over 
men  in  the  profession  who  treat  their  clients  unfairly  or 
are  guilty  of  other  forms  of  unethical  conduct. 

May  Change  the  Sales  Tax 

Officials  of  the  department  of  customs  and  inland  rev- 
enue at  Ottawa,  it  is  learned,  are  just  now  preparing 
regulations  under  which  the  amended  sales  tax  will  be 
administered,  and  in  which  the  newsprint  industry  is  in- 
terested. The  amended  act  provides  a  flat  rate  of  six 
per  cent  and  provides  for  certain  exemptions  largely  upon 
food  stuffs  and  necessities  of  life.  It  does  not  come  into 
effect  until  January  1,  next  J'ear,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  old  act  is  in  operation.  Under  the  new  act  the  Gov- 
ernor-in-Council  has  no  power  beyond  the  making  of  fur- 
ther exemptions  from  the  incidence  of  the  tax.  This 
power  he  does  possess.  And  in  view  of  the  strenuous 
protests  against  the  manner  in  which  tlie  flat  rate  will 
militate  against  certain  industries,  and  add  to  the  cost  of 
certain  commodities,  particularly  newsprint,  it  is  regarded 
as  quite  possible  that  when  the  tax  goes  into  force  next 
year  some  important  changes  will  be  made. 

Bondholders  of  the  Kaministiquia  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  now  in  liquidation,  are  being  advised  that  a 
final  distribution  of  assets  equivalent  to  9.15  per  cent, 
of  the  face  value  of  the  bonds  is  being  arranged,  which 
added  to  the  distribution  of  20  per  cent  already  made 
will  make  a  total  of  29.15  per  cent,  returned.  The  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  disbursements  shows  a  balance  of 
$45,750  for  the  final  distribution. 


LINCOLN  MILLS  DELIGHTFUL  PICNIC 

On  Monday,  July  30th.,  the  employees  of  the  Lincoln 
Mills,  Limited,  held  their  annual  picnic  at  Grimsby 
Beach.  There  were  over  five  hundred  people  present, 
and  although  the  weather  was  rather  threatening  in  the 
morning,  it  cleared  up  before  noon  and  the  programme  of 
sports  was  commenced. 

The  events  were  both  numerous  and  varied.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  however  was  the  inter-mill  girls  soft- 
ball  game.  As  is  quite  often  the  case,  the  "dope"  was  up- 
set and  the  Lincoln  Mill  won  from  the  Lybster  by  a  score 
of  16  to  5.  This  game  was  enjoyed  by  everyone,  with  the 
probable  exception  of  Mr.  Winlow  the  umpire,  who  was 
kept  quite  busy  dodging  the  bat.  It  is  reported  that  he 
squared  himself  with  the  losers  by  sending  each  a  box  of 
chocolates. 

In  men's  Softball  the  Lybster  Mill  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing both  the  Lincoln  and  Sulphite  Mills. 

A  number  of  the  Officials  of  the  Company  attended  the 
picnic  and  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  events.  The  enthu- 
siasm displayed  by  everyone  present  showed  clearly  that 
the  picnic  was  a  success  and  that  it  should  be  continued  as 
an  annual  outing  for  the  employees. 


An  iceberg  in  the  pulpit  cannot  kindle  a  fire  id  the 
pews. 
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UMTED  STATES  AOTES 


Tlic  KiiImtI  (Jair  ('iimi)aiiy,  iiuiiuifiicturfrs  (if  ])aper- 
boaril  ami  imperhoaiHl  products,  report  for  tlic  first 
six  inoiillis  of  i;)2;i  net  profits  of  $1,2()(),()()0  before  <le- 
preeiatioii.  Depreeiation  cliarges  amounted  to  $284, :<")"), 
leaviiipr  a  lialaiiee  of  $874, 74()  for  bond  interest  and 
other  deduetions. 

Many  of  the  paper  mill  workers  in  Holyoke,  Mass, 
who  are  idle  because  of  the  strike  of  stationery  firemen 
and  the  enforced  shutdown  of  the  mills,  have  made  ef- 
forts to  obtain  work  elsewhere  in  the  belief  that,  owing 
to  the  firm  demand  of  the  mill  owners,  the  shutdown 
is  likely  to  be  proloii|j;('d.  The  firemen  seek  an  increase 
from  73  cents  to  80  cents  an  hour. 

Bids  for  the  sale  of  waste  paper  accumulated  in  a 
year  at  the  Brooklyn  Na\'j'  Yard,  New  York,  were 
opened  last  week  at  the  Navy  Yard  Supply  Dei)artment. 
but  the  names  of  the  bidders  and  the  amounts  were  not 
given  out.  lit  was  said  that  about  200,000  pounds  of 
waste  ])aper  is  gathered  at  the  yard  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  The  successful  bidder  will  begin  making  collec- 
tions at  the  yard  after  January  1. 

The  development  of  a  process  for  the  production  of  a 
binder  board  of  good  quality,  using  wood  pulp  derived 
from  hard  wood,  is  one  of  the  latest  by  products  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  last  week.  The  process  pulp,  it  is  claimed,  has 
been  successfully  produced  following  experiments  which 
have  been  in  progress  for  months  at  the  River  Rouge 
plant  near  Detroit.  The  product  is  described  as  being 
.075  to  .30  of  an  inch  thick.  The  company  plans  to 
extend  the  operation  of  the  "soda  process"  by  which 
this  product  was  nuide  so  that  the  pulp  thus  obtained 
may  be  transformed  into  paper.  It  expects  to  effect  a 
large  economy  in  lumber  conservation  by  utilizing  all 
scrap  pieces  of  its  body  building  plant  at  River  Rouge. 
Scrap  lumber  is  thro-s^ti  into  a  machine  in  which  it  is 
chipped  and  then  is  carried  by  suction  pipes  to  a  digester. 
About  nine  tons  of  chips  are  placed  in  the  digester  at 
a  time,  of  which  75  per  cent  are  composed  of  maple, 
the  remainder  being  of  oak  ash  and  other  hard  woods. 
To  the  chips  is  added  a  caustic  solution  of  sufficient 
strength  to  reduce  the  chips  to  a  fibre  under  seven  hours 
of  cooking  at  110  pounds  steam  pressure.  Then  the 
fibre  is  pumped  into  washing  machines.  It  emerges 
ready  for  pajier  manufacture. 

In  a  case  of  striking  bag  makers  in  Long  Island  City, 
Justice  Russell  Benedict  of  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court,  has  granted  a  temporarj'  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  union  from  intimidating  employees  who  have 
replaced  them.  "It  might  be  a  good  thing,"  said  Jus- 
tice Benedict,  "if  both  parties  in  all  industrial  contro 
versies  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  arbitrate  theii' 
difference  instead  of  resorting  to  strikes  and  lockouts. 
But  such  is  not  the  law  at  the  present  time,  and  to  make 
the  refusal  to  arbitrate  on  the  part  of  the  employer  the 
basis  of  a  refusal  by  the  court  of  equity  to  restrain  un- 
lawful acts  on  the  part  of  the  strikers  would  amount  tn 
giving  the  latter  a  license  for  any  kind  of  violence." 
A  new  paper-barrel  machine  is  claimed  to  offer  great 
possibilities  in  the  production  of  containers.  Though 
made  of  paper,  its  product  is  light,  strong  and  durable, 
and  can  be  made  rapidly  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes. 


The  niachine  consists  essentially  of  a  cylinder  in  two 
parts,  wliicli  can  i)e  separated  to  i)roducc  barrels  of  dif- 
ferent shapes  and  tlie  two  halves  are  rotated  together 
on  a  horizontal  axis.  Tough  cliip  board  paper  from  a 
roll,  passing  through  tension  rollers  and  an  adhesive 
cojiting  device,  is  wound  tight l.v  on  the  cylinder  in  a 
prc-determined  number  of  layers.  The  depth  of  the 
barrel  is  adjusted  by  the  separation  of  the  cylinder 
iialves.  When  the  reipiii'ed  thickness  has  been  laid  on, 
a  slitting  wheel  divides  the  pai)er  into  two  equal  por- 
tions, which  are  drawn  ajmrt,  and  the  middle  receives 
an  additioiuil  wiiuling  to  form  the  bilge.  It  is  stated 
that  the  usual  form  can  be  produced  at  the  rate  of  a 
barrel  a  minute.  Silicate  of  soda,  which  sets  so  quickly 
that  the  barrels  are  ready  for  immediate  nse,  is  the 
usual  adhesive.  For  liquids  a  special  neutral  coating 
is  applied  inside  to  prevent  corrosion.  Wooden  heads 
are  commonly  provided. 

A  report  from  the  United  States  consular  agent  in 
Peru  relative  to  Peruvian  imports  of  paper  and  paper 
products  from  the  United  States  show  that  in  April  the 
total  of  such  imports  was  topped  by  the  total  coming 
from  Germany  whose  shipments  were  far  ahead  of  those 
coming  from  all  other  comitries  during  the  month.  In 
March  the  imports  from  the  United  States  had  exceeded 
those  of  other  countries.  The  April  figures  indicate 
that  out  of  a  total  importation  of  2,970  cases,  2,043 
cases  originated  in  Germany.  Statistics  for  the  first 
four  months  of  1923  show  paper  imports  distributed  as 
follows:  Germany  4,561  cases;  United  States  1,463 
cases;  Belgium,  516  cases,  and  Great  Britain,  296  cases. 


MR  G.  L.  MATTICE 

Announcement  is  made  that  Mr.  G.  L.  Mattice,  whose 
photograph  we  reju-oduce  herewith  has  been  appointed 


manager  of  the  Montreal  Offict 
and  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  followin 
Ewart  G.  Home. 


of  Lockwood,  Greene 
the  resignation  of  Mr. 
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CANADIAN    TRADE    CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  August  7. — The  past  week  has  watnessed 
a  slight  revival  in  the  local  paper  trade.  While  busi- 
ness is  undoubtedly  of  a  spotty  character,  as  a  whole 
it  is  fairly  satisfactory.  It  is  governed  by  many  fac- 
tors outside  the  control  of  either  manufacturers  or 
jobbei-s;  some  of  the  latter  are  of  the  opinion  that  we 
have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  where  no  new  sources 
of  consumption  can  be  found,  if  salesmen  are  intelli- 
gent enough  to  dig  up  these  prospects. 

Although  some  iVmerican  mills  exp"ct  that  the  de- 
mand for  newsprint  will  soon  fall  off,  this  is  not  the 
view  held  here.  The  indications  are,  in  fact,  that  the 
call  will  be  maintained  through  the  year.  All  the  mills 
are  busy,  and  as  we  have  pointed  out,  individual  com- 
panies are  making  records  as  to  production. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  "Official  Labor  Gazette" 
for  July  show  increased  activity  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry,  while  the  statistics  relating  to  the  manufac- 
ture ofpaper  products  and  the  printing  and  publishing 
sections  were  somewhat  less  encouraging.  The  re- 
turns compiled  from  448  firms  whose  staffs  aggregated 
53,513  persons,  were  larger  by  1,776  workers  or  3.4  per 
cent  better  than  shown  in  the  previous  report.  About 
70  per  cent  of  the  expansion  occurred  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  while  an  improvement  was  also  recorded  in 
Ontario  and  British  Columbia.  The  tendency  in  other 
Provinces  was  downwards.  Employment  during  the 
month  under  review  was  better  than  in  any  period  since 
1920. 

The  imports  of  paper  into  Canada  during  June 
showed  an  inci-ease  over  those  during  the  same  month 
last  year,  the  figures  being  $813,058  and  $640,592  re- 
spectively. Book  and  writing  papers  came  in  much 
smaller  "volume,  although  the  value  was  higher.  In 
June  last  we  imported  486,468  pounds  valued  at  $42,616 
compared  with  638,837  pounds  and  $41,607  in 
June,  1922.  In  writing  paper  the  imports  were  consider- 
ably higher,  the  figures  being  950.770  pounds  Mnd  $63  - 
551  in  June  last  and  421,464  pounds  and  $22,760  in  1!)22. 
Roofing  and  building  papers  went  up  from  $30,751  in 
1922  to  $41,279  in  1923.  The  buying  of  bonds  and  led- 
gers, writing  and  envelope  papers  (uncut)  was  nearly 
all  from  American  mills.  The  imports  of  book  and  print- 
ing papers,  not  coated,  from  the  United  Kingdom  de- 
creased from  $13,985  in  June  of  last  year  to  $10,891  in 
June  ]923,  whilst  those  from  the  United  States  rose  from 
$27,622  to'  $29,218.  Envelopes  from  the  U.  K.  in- 
creased from  1,061  to  $1,947,  and  those  from  the  U.  S. 
increased  from  $10,864  to  $17,005. 

There  is  no  change  of  importance  in  the  pulp  de- 
partment. Groundwood  continues  to  be  in  good  de- 
mand, with  comparatively  little  offering;  whil" 
bleached  sulphite  remains  on  a  stable  basis  at  old 
prices. 

The  i-epresentative  of  a  Montreal  firm  of  pulpwood 
dealers  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  i)aper 
mills  in  New  England.  He  states  that  he  found  gen- 
eral scepticism  as  to  whether  the  Canadian  Govern 
ment  meant  business  with  regard  to  a  pulpwood  em- 
bargo; the     announcements     made  at  Ottawa  were,  he 


said,  looked  upon  as  a  notice  that  Canada  had  an  ef- 
fective weapon  when  it  came  to  further  tariff  bargain- 
ing. The  mills  did  not  appear  to  be  in  any  hurry  to 
buy  further  extensive  supplies  of  pulpwood — they  had 
no  fear  that  an  embargo  would  come  into  effect  for  a 
long  time  —  if  ever  —  and  the  speech  of  Mr.  King  at 
opening  of  the  Imperial  Forestry  Conference  appears 
to  confirm  the  sceptical  views  of  the  mill  men  in  those 
States. 

Ontario  Market  News 

The  general  mid-summer  lull  in  business  is  reflected 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  trade  in  Ontario  with  the  whole- 
salers and  consuming  public  showing  a  hesitancy  in 
buying  in  other  than  rather  meagre  quantities.  Not- 
with.standing  this  condition,  however,  there  is  no  dis- 
position to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  situation.  In 
fact  the  trade  as  a  whole  is  optimistic  and  while  trade 
in  some  \n\\\i  and  jiaper  lines  is  unusually  light  in  On- 
tario just  now,  it  is  the  general  belief  that  the  closing 
of  the  holiday  season  will  see  things  back  to  normal 
with  the  companies  doing  better  business  than  ever. 
There  ai-e  alread.y  signs  that  improved  conditions  are 
on  the  way.  Book  paper  mills  report  an  excellent 
demand  for  their  product  and  are  running  full,  as  are 
also  the  coated  paper  mills.  Newsprint  mills  continue 
ven-  active,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  com- 
paratively light  demand  for  bonds,  ledgers  and  writings 
Wrapping  paper  and  paper  bag  manufacturers  and  the 
makers  of  toilets  and  tissues  reports  demand  for  their 
products  as  generally  improving.  The  converting  trade 
is  none  too  brisk  just  now  according  to  the  testimony  of 
manufacturing  stationers,  although  the  envelope  end  of 
the  trade  is  keeping  up  fairly  well.  There  is  only  a  fair 
demand  for  waxed  paper  products  and  glassing  and  the 
same  may  be  said,  from  a  jobbers  standpoint,  of  blanks, 
blotting  paper  and  kindred  lines.  There  has  been  some 
improvement  in  the  paper  box  manufacturing  line  and 
in  this  connection  the  views  of  S.  J.  Frame,  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Paper  Box  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, Toronto,  in  a  circular  just  issued  to  the  trade,  are 
of  interest.  He  says:  "As  is  well  known,  the  United 
States  during  the  last  twelve  months,  characteristically 
going  to  extremes  upwards  or  downwards,  somewhat 
abused  the  improved  conditions,  such  abuse  resulting 
in  a  minor  inflation  causing  a  slowing  up  in  buying. 
Canada,  with  a  much  smaller  population,  is  always 
influenced  by  the  United  States  market,  but  inasmuch 
as  we  in  Canada  have  come  along  steadily  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  maintaining  stability  without 
going  to  extremes,  in  my  humble  opinion  the  quietness 
in  Canadian  trade  to  a  great  extent  arises  from  the  sen- 
timental influence  of  the  United  States  situation.  Apart 
from  the  prices  on  farm  commodities  being  out  of  align- 
ment with  other  goods,  a  condition  which  is  world-wide, 
the  conditions  in  Canada  generally  speaking  being 
sound,  with  good  crops  in  sight,  it  would  appear  that, 
while  trade  will  probably  remain  quiet  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Canada  will  not  for  any  great  length  of 
timie  be  seriously  disturbed  by  any  setback  in  the  United 
States,   and  the  commencement   of  the   fall   sea.son   will 
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see  a  (.'(iTi.si(li'i-ai)k'  revival  in  tlic  ilfiuuiid  in  this  (■(lunti-y. 
Wlu'tlier  or  not  this  diagnosis  is  ('(irrect,  thirc  is  no 
doubt,  tiiking  into  consideration  tliat  this  is  usually  a 
Huift  soason  of  the  year  and  that  any  teiideney  toward 
raf;f,'e(l  nerves  arising  from  sueh  iiuielness  is  liable  to 
be  aggravated  by  the  iiot  weather,  the  eiiltivation  of 
patience,  calmness  and  restraint  is  necessary.  Such 
i|ualities  are  called  for  at  all  times  but  perhaps  in  a 
greater  degree  during  the  quiet  liot  months  than  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  year,  fft  is  but  a  truism  to  say  that 
parallel  with  the  exercise  of  patience,  calmness  and  res 
traint  is  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  and  a  broad 
perspective,  and  with  such  a  condition  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  associations,  they  will  travel  steadily 
and  safely  along  as  they  have  done  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years  when  conditions  were  much  more 
uncertain  than  they   are  today." 

RISE  TX  COATED  BOOK.  —New  i)rices  issued  by 
the  trade  in  Toronto  show  an  increa.se  in  the  price  of 
coated  book  created  by  a  slight  re-adjustment  of  terms. 
The  increase  is  about  one  cent  a  pound.  No.  1  coated 
book  is  now  quoted  at  24i/^c :  No.  2,  23e:  No.  3,  22e  long 
price  list,  these  prices  being  subject  to  discount  from 
long  list  as  well  as  for  quantity  shipments.  Both  man- 
ufacturers and  jobbers  report  a  fair  demand  for  this 
line  of  paper. 

PULP.  — There  is  no  material  change  in  the  general 
pulp  situation.  The  pulp  market  in  the  United  States 
is  more  or  less  in  an  unsettled  condition  and  this  is 
having  its  effect  on  the  Ontario  market  in  the  way 
of  lessened  demiand  and  keeping  the  price  quota- 
tions down.  All  of  the  newsprint  mills,  however,  are 
active,  which  is  responsible  for  a  rather  fii-m  tone  U> 
groundwood  pulp  which  is  still  quoted  at  from  $38.00 
to  $40.00  per  ton  at  the  mill.  Bleached  sulphite  is  sell- 
ing at  from  $80.00  to  $95.00 :  unbleached  at  from  $60.00 
to  $70.00  and  news  grade  at  from  $60.00  to  $65.00. 

RAG  AND  PAPER  STOCKS.  —In  both  the  rag  and 
paper  stock  markets  unsettled  conditions  prevail  al- 
though a  slightly  firm  tone  is  noticed  in  the  waste  paper 
department.  Due  to  low  prices  dealers  report  collections 
light  and  the  dealers  are  not  quoting  for  either  rag  or 
paper  stock  except  from  day  to  day. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  August  4  —  (Special  Correspondence)  — 
Prevailing  activity  in  the  paper  industry  is  chiefly  of 
seasonal  character.  Consumers  are  placing  orders 
principally  for  supplies  directly  required  and  most 
transactions  therefore  involve  rather  small  amounts  of 
paper,  yet  in  the  aggregate  the  movement  into  con- 
suming channels  is  of  larger  volume  than  is  ordinarily 
noted  at  this  time  of  the  year,  while  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  industry  is  fully  as  healthy  as  has  ever 
been  the  case. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  majority  of  paper 
manufacturers  could  readily  accommodate  more  busi- 
ness. This  seems  proved  by  the  reports  of  jobbers, 
who  state  that  in  frequent  cases  mills  frankly  admit 
that  they  are  seeking  orders  and  that,  to  meet  compe- 
tition, they  are  now  and  then  granting  price  conces- 
sions to  land  the  business.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
any  concerted  downward  movement  of  prices.  Market 
levels  are  such  as  to  induce  buying,  if  anything,  since 
paper  prices,  in  comparison  with  those  of  any  other 
manufactured  product,  are  probably  more  reasonable, 
and  yet  there  are  of  course  always  some  buyers  who 
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look  for  supplies  at  cheaper  rates,  and  it  is  these 
customers  who  are  occasionally  persuading  manufac- 
turers to  recede  from  their  quoted  prices  slightly. 

The  strike  of  firemen  in  the  fine  paper  mills  in  Holy- 
oke  and  surrounding  mill  centres  continues.  Mill 
owners  are  apparently  determined  not  to  give  in  to  the 
strikers.  There  is  only  a  matter  of  something  like  70 
odd  firemen  who  have  gone  on  strike  and  who  are  hold- 
ing up  operations  in  the  writing  paper  plants,  but  the 
mill  proprietors  realize  that  if  they  grant  the  wage  in- 
crease asked  they  will  be  sooner  or  later  obliged  to 
give  the  same  increase  to  the  other  three  thousand 
workers  in  their  factoi-ies.  Therefore,  the  mill  owners 
are  holding  to  their  guns,  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
labor  element  is  beginning  to  become  restless  in  its 
idleness,  and  authoritatives  advices  reaching  New 
York  are  to  the  effect  that  the  difficulty  will  be 
smoothed  over  in  the  next  few  days. 

Thus  far  the  shutdown  of  fine  paper  mills  in  New 
England  has  had  no  perceptible  influence  on  the  writ- 
ing paper  market.  Manufacturers  are  filling  orders 
from  stock  and  appear  to  have  sufficient  paper  on 
hand  to  cary  them  along  for  a  while  yet.  Prices  are 
naturally  firm,  and  any  change  that  might  take  place 
as  a  result  of  the  curtailed  production  would  be  up- 
ward, so  that  jobbers  or  anyone  having  bonds  and 
ledgers  in  stock  are  not  pressing  buyers  to  place 
orders. 

The  newsprint  situation  ctmtinues  exceedingly  firm. 
Consumption  at  the  moment  is  lighter  than  it  was  a  few 
weeks  ago,  but  this  is  a  seasonal  development  which 
will  hardly  keep  up  and  which  is  causing  no  concern 
to  manufacturers.  It  is  the  midsummer  lull  when  ad- 
vertising of  the  display  character  drops  off  somewhat, 
and  publishers  consequently  cut  down  the  number  of 
pages  in  their  issues.  Newsprint  mills  have  nothing 
to  worry  about  because  first  the  decreased  use  of  print 
paper  will  not  likely  continue,  and  second  they  have 
practically  their  entire  production  for  some  months 
ahead  sold  on  contract  and  publishers  are  taking  paper 
as  rapidly  as  it  is  shipped. 

Book  paper  mills  are  fairly  busy.  The  prohabilities 
are  they  are  enjoying  a  livelier  market  for  their  pro- 
duct than  usually  at  this  period  of  the  year,  and  in- 
quiry for  large  tonnage  is  constantly  increasing. 
Prices  are  somewhat  irregular,  this  being  due  to  the 
action  of  some  mills  in  shading  prices  to  secure  cer- 
tain orders.  Machine  finished  book  is  quoted  at  an 
average  of  6.50  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  although 
some  grades  are  reported  available  down  to  6  cents, 
whereas  extra  qualities  are  held  at  6.75  cents. 

An  uptrend  in  prices  seems  to  be  making  for  greater 
activity  in  boards.  Wa.ste  paper  is  jumping  in  cost  at 
a  rapid  rate,  and  board  manufacturers  have  been 
obliged  to  boost  quotations  on  their  product,  with  the 
result  a  good  many  consumers  have  come  into  the  mar- 
ket to  cover  requirements.  Boards  are  strengthening 
every  day,  and  it  begins  to  look  as  if  they  will  sell  at 
stiff  prices  diu'ing  the  customaiw  period  of  brisk  busi- 
ness in  board  along  about  September.  Present  prices 
range  from  -$60  upwards  per  ton  f.o.b.  New  York  for 
plain  chip,  and  around  .$65  for  news  board.  These  fig- 
ures represent  onlj'  a  slight  advance  from  recent  bot- 
tom market  levels  but  there  is  a  strong  tendency,  and 
if  raw  material  keeps  on  prevailing  levels  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  board  values  will  rise  further. 

GROUND  WOOD  —  Reports  generally  tell  of  ground 
wood  firming  in  price  and  of  the  market  gradually 
assuming  a  stronger  position.    This  is  the  season  when 


grinders  are  hampered  in  their  operations  by  low 
water  and,  having  less  than  usual  stocks  of  pulp  on 
hand  and  being  well  supplied  with  orders,  they  are 
hesitant  about  disposing  of  unsold  pulp  in  the  fear 
that  they  maj'  have  trouble  covering  their  commit- 
ments later  in  the  summer.  Prices  asked  therefore  are 
firm,  and  on  the  rise.  Domestic  grinders  are  reported 
quoting  around  .$37  and  $38  a  ton  f.o.b.  pulp  mills 
for  .spruce  ground  wood  for  prompt  shipment,  and  in 
cases  where  consumers  are  situated  near  to  producing 
centres  up  to  $40  is  quoted.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
large  tonnage  of  pulj)  offered  at  these  prices.  News- 
l)rint  mills  are  using  ground  wood  at  a  steady  pace, 
and  other  consumers  are  buying  in  fairly  large  vol- 
ume, with  the  probabilities  in  favor  of  a  heavier  de- 
mand from  board  manufacturers  because  of  the  sharp 
increase  in  waste  paper  costs. 

CHEMICAL  PULP  —  With  the  po.ssible  exception 
of  bleached  sulphite  and  soda  pulp,  all  grades  of  chem- 
ical wood  pulp  are  holding  firm  in  price  under  a  com- 
paratively good  demand.  Papermakers  are  unques- 
tionably buying  in  a  cautious  manner;  there  is  no  dis- 
position shown  to  absorb  other  than  supplies  actually 
and  directly  needed,  and  yet  the  movement  of  pulp  is 
aggregately  far  from  light;  in  fact,  it  is  probably 
better  than  an  average  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

Due  to  a  lack  of  business,  producers  of  bleached  sul- 
phite ai-e  said  to  be  granting  price  concessions.  The 
largest  manufacturers  in  this  country  and  in  Canada 
are  reported  quoting  5  cents  a  pound  at  pulp  mills  for 
bleached  sulphite  of  bond  paper  quality  and  4.50  cents 
for  book  grade,  yet  it  is  stated  on  high  authority  that 
some  orders  are  being  accepted  at  slight  reductions. 
Foreign  bleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at  an  average  of 
4.50  cents  per  pound  on  the  dock  at  New  York  for  No. 
1  pulp,  though  some  supply  is  available  at  4.25  cents 
and  extra  strong  pulp  is  held  at  4.75  cents.  Unbleached 
sulphite  is  firm  at  around  3.50  cents  a  pound  ex  dock 
for  prime  foreign  sulphite  of  .strong  quality,  with  sales 
at  this  price  basis  made  and  with  importers  reporting 
.sales  in  exceptional  cases  at  3.55  cents.  Soda  pulp 
has  eased  off"  a  trifle.  Two  of  the  principal  producers 
on  this  Cdutinent  are  reported  quoting  4  cents  a  pound 
at  pulp  mills  but  others  are  booking  ordci-s  at  3.75 
cents  f.o.b.  shipping  points. 

The  feeling  persists  among  sellers  of  pulp  in  New 
York,  and  importers  in  particular,  that  higher  prices 
will  be  seen  this  fall.  If  consumption  approximates 
normal  dui'ing  the  last  few  months  of  the  year,  it  is 
believed  paper  manufacturers  will  be  actively  in  the 
market  as  buyers,  and,  not  having  usual  supplies  in 
Scandinavia  to  draw  on.  market  levels  will  rise.  It  is 
declared  that  ott'erings  by  Swedish  manufacturers  are 
of  small  volume,  as  a  rule,  and  that  it  is  pretty  well 
assured  mills  in  Scandinavia  are  well  sold  up  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  Prices  of  old  ])ai)er  continue  to 
advance  and  the  market  is  very  nearly  in  a  booming 
condition.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  consum- 
ing mills  are  not  buying  in  any  unusual  volume  for 
this  period  of  the  year:  that  they  are  purposely  con- 
fining orders  to  supplies  directly  required,  and  yet  the 
movenu'nt  of  prices  is  sharply  upward.  This  would 
seem  based  more  on  circumstances  at  the  supply  end 
rather  than  at  the  consuming  end.  since  packers  claim 
to  be  getting  only  a  small  percentage  of  their  normal 
amounts  of  old  paper  because  of  high  labor  costs  and 
the  resultant  desertion  of  many  paper  stock  collectors 
for  other  employment. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  FORESTRY  CONFERENCE  STRAW    PULP 


We  had  the  i)rivile^'o  of  alteiulius'  some  of  the  ses 
sions  of  the  Imperial  Forestry  Clonferenee  wliich  held 
iiusiness  meetinfis   at    Ottawa    lasl    wci'k.      'I'he   discus 
sions    were    most    earnest,      and    excellciil    papci-s   and 
reports  were  presented  liy  tlie  delejirates  trimi  the  dd' 
ferent   i)arts  of  the   Empire.     One  could   not    listen   In 
these  statements  without    feelinji-  the   larifeness  of  the 
Empire  and  at  the  same  lime,  the  interdependence  of 
the  different  parts.     One  of  the  eonneetinf;'  links  nui 
ning   through    the    whole     stmictnre    seemed,     without 
question,  to  be  the  supply  of  tind)cr  for  various  puv- 
poses,  and   one   of   the   .satisfactory   conclusions   to   hf 
drawn    from    discussions    and    remarks    was    that    the 
Empire  contained   all   kinds   of  timber.     These    kinds 
are  so  varied   in   the   different   jiarts   of  this  comnum- 
wealth  of  nations  that  timber  can   and   should  form  a 
basis   for    very    considerable    \ohniic    of    ti-adc    amo!i>; 
the  Dominions  and  with  the   home  cnuidry. 

The  Conference  has,  no  d()ul)t.  brought  home  to  many 
of  the  wood  users  of  Canada,  a  distinctly  new  coneeii- 
tion  of  what  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire  have  to 
offer  to  wood  using  industries.  Just  one  in.stanee  id' 
this  is  the  green  heart  tree  which  grows  in  British 
Guiana,  and  which  has  the  peculiar  and  valuable  prop- 
erty of  i-esisting  attacks  of  marine  liorers.  This  is  of 
peculiar  interest  to  concerns  in  British  Cohimbia.  esi>e- 
cially  to  paper  mills  which  in  some  instances  are  act- 
ually built  on  piles.  A  representative  from  British 
Guiana  had  twenty  or  more  samples  of  different  kinds 
of  wood  sTiitable  for  various  purposes,  and  representa- 
tives from  other  parts  of  the  Empire  made  reference  to 
products  of  the  forests  of  their  countries  wfiich  couht 
be  sent  to  Canada  in  exchange  for  our  softwood.  One 
interesting  example  of  the  value  of  these  Empire  con- 
ferences was  the  remark  made  by  Sir  James  Calder 
that  he  had  seen  burned  up  in  destructors  in  Xew 
Brunswick,  slabs  which  could  have  been  sawed  into 
thin  lumber  used  for  making  banana  boxes  oi-  crates, 
such  as  are  now  supplied  to  the  value  of  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  by  Scandinavian  countries  to  the  West 
Indies. 

Canada  should  get  two  great  lessons  from  this  con- 
ference, first,  to  trade  as  far  as  possible  with  other 
Dominions  and  the  home  country,  and  second,  to  pre- 
serve our  almost  priceless  softwood  for  the  Empire's 
requirements. 


Our  liondciii  li'ttcr  this  week  inalces  reference  to  the 
visit   of  sir   KrcdiTicdi   I'.i'cdicr  of  Canada  this  summer 

it micctinn  with  a   luoad  |ilau  of  this  great  forward 

liinking  exponent  ol'  pulp  and  pa|>er  nuinufacture.  It 
is  \ci-y  interest inu'  and  hopeful  that  Sir  Frederick  is 
taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  of  pulp  from 
straw.  Canada  can  well  welcome  him  and  give  him 
every  assistance  in  carrying  out  experiments  and  in- 
vest igations   in   connection   with   this  material. 

Some  timi'  ago.  in  an  article  which  was  published  in 
the  I'ldp  and  Pai)er  Magazine,  Mr.  Martin  L.  Griffin, 
who  has  had  a  long  and  wide  experience  in  man- 
id'act  iiring  [)a|>ei-  of  \arious  grades,  made  a  strong 
plea  for  the  utilization  of  straw  for  the  manufacture 
of  high  grade  papers,  and  predicted  that  before  long 
it  would  become  not  only  economically  necessary,  but 
tinaneially  desirable,  to  begin  on  this  continent  mea- 
sui-es  for  the  production  of  high  grade  straw  pulp. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  straw  fiber  is  not  the  equi- 
\alent  of  wood  fiber  in  all  respects,  but  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  straw  fiber  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
satisfactory  sup])lementary  material  for  paper  making. 
In  s(uiu'  products,  of  course,  such  as  binders  board 
and  corrugated  board,  the  straw  is  used  without  chem- 
ical treatment  other  than  that  required  for  softening 
it.  For  other  products,  such  as  light  weight  print- 
ing papers,  where  straw  properly  prepared  is  prac- 
tically a  substitute  for  esparto,  it  is  necessary  to  cook 
more  carefully  and  to  bleach  the  pulp  to  a  good  white 
color.  This  has  been  done  elsewhere,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  cannot  be  done  in  Canada. 

The  Dominion  certainly  has  plenty  of  raw  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  straw  pulp.  A  conservative 
estimate  of  the  yield  of  wheat  alone  in  Canada  this 
year  places  the  output  at  approximately  300,000,000 
bushels,  and  some  have  given  even  a  higher  figure. 
There  are  other  grains  which  are  also  raised  in  large 
quantities.  In  figuring  conservatively  at  a  ton  of 
straw  per  ton  of  grain,  we  should  have  a  minimum  of 
fl. 000, 000  tons  of  wheat  straw,  besides  a  considerable 
amount  of  other  straws.  The  great  centre  of  the  wheat 
crop  is  in  Saskatchewan,  and  in  this  province,  we  also 
find  natural  deposits  of  sodium  sulphate,  as  well  as  a 
large  amount  of  lignite  for  fuel,  and  it  is  but  a  short 
haul  from  the  great  coal  fields  of  Alberta.  The  con- 
version of  this  enormous  amount  of  material  now  re- 
stdts  in  the  formation  of  much  smoke  and  a  little 
ashes.     If  but  one  percent  of  the  total  were  converted 
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into  paper  pulp,  we  should  have  on  the  air  dry  basis, 
approximately  40,000  tons  a  year.  This  would  be  a 
big  factor  in  the  pulp  market,  but  if  ten  percent  were 
converted  into  paper  pulp,  we  should  have  about  the 
equivalent  of  the  amount  of  chemical  pulp  which  Can- 
ada now  exports.  Straw  pulp  would  of  course,  not  be 
an  exact  equivalent  of  sulphite  pulp  for  paper  making, 
as  the  two  have  distinctly  different  qualities,  but  it 
would  doubtless  be  possible  to  make  some  changes  in 
the  production  of  paper  so  as  to  utilize  pulp  from  straw 
to  a  considerable  extent  and  in  consequence  relieve 
largely  the  demand  on  the  forests.  This  would  be 
doubly  a  conservation  measure  by  saving  that  much 
utilization  of  wood  so  as  to  permit  new  growth  to 
mature,  and  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  converting 
what  is  now  lamentably  a  waste  product  into  some- 
thing of  commercial  value. 

We  tru.st  that  Sir  Frederick  will  establish  a  i)lant 
in  Canada  that  will  demonstrate  the  economy  of  the 
pi-oposition.  Personally,  we  feel  that  there  is  every 
chance  for  success.  We  are  quite  astonished  at  the 
suggestion,  however,  that  there  are  enormous  areas  in 
Australia  which  might  be  used  for  raising  straw.  It 
seems  ridiculous  to  consider  planting  additional  areas 
to  gi-ain.  when,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  such  an 
enormous  amount  of  straw  being  wasted  in  Canada, 
and  jirobahly  similar  or  proportional  amounts  in  other 
grain  growing  countries,  and  at  the  same  time  there 
is  hardly  sufficient  market  for  the  grain  that  is  now 
being  grown  to  maintain  prices  at  a  level  which  will 
give  the  farmer  a  day's  wages  for  a  day's  work,  or 
even  a  bov's  wages  for  a  man's  work. 
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The  Editor  has  been  ai)pointed  to  represent  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry  in  preparing  an  exhibit. 

COBWEBS 

We  notice  that  the  guverument  of  New  JJrunswick 
has  decided  not  to  proceed  with  the  installation  of  a 
power  plant  and  transmission  line  down  the  St.  John 
River  ^'alley.  'Ihe  reason  for  this  is  given  as  a  lack 
of  a  definite  undertaking  for  consumption  of  the 
amount  of  current  necessary  to  make  the  proposition 
financially  sound.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Company  had  a  lease  of  power 
rights  at  Grand  Falls,  and  that  the  lease  was  not  re- 
newed because  the  Company  had  not  proceeded  with 
construction  of  a  power  plant  at  that  point.  The  rea- 
son for  the  private  company  not  going  ahead  was  pre- 
cisely and  exactly  the  same  reason  which  now  con- 
strains the  Government  to  refrain  from  taking  the 
same  step. 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  EXHIBITION 

The  British  Empire  Exhibition,  which  will  be  held 
in  Wembley  Park,  London.  England,  from  April  to 
October  inclusive,  1924.  -will  provide  the  greatest  op- 
portunity in  history  for  the  display  of  Canadian  prod- 
ucts, particularly  manufactured  goods. 

The  British  Empire  occupies  one-quarter  of  the 
earth's  surface  and  includes  portions  of  every  con- 
tinent. The  countries  of  the  British  Empire  contain 
one-quarter  of  the  entire  population  of  the  world.  A 
great  part  of  the  world's  .shipping  and  foreign  trade 
is  under  British  control- 
London  is  still  the  financial  and  commercial  centre 
of  the  world.  All  roads  by  land  and  sea  lead  to 
Ijondon. 

Practically  every  country  of  the  British  Empire  will 
display  its  products  at  this  Exhibition.  Millions  of 
people  from  the  British  Isles,  from  other  countries 
and  from  Europe  will  attend  it. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  voted  one  million 
dollars  to  help  finance  Canada's  section  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion. Space,  made  available  for  manufacturers  at 
merely  nominal  cost,  is  necessarily  limited  and  applica 
tions  -will  be  accepted  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
received.  j  .. 


There  are  many  Canadian  paper  makers  who  will 
leai-n  with  deep  regret  of  the  recent  death  of  Mr. 
James  Nuttall.  who  has  been  for  many  years  the 
head  of  the  well  known  paper  machine  manufacturing 
firm  of  Bentley  &  Jackson  in  England.  This  concern 
has  made  many  of  the  paper  machines  now  running  in 
Canada  and  was,  we  believe,  the  first  concern  to  send 
a  paper  making  machine  to  this  country.  At  any  rate 
one  of  the  oldest  machines  it  that  which  was  placed 
in  the  mill  at  Hartville.  Nova  Scotia.  This  machine 
was  installed  in  1876.  The  mill  containing  the  largest 
number  of  Bentley  &  Jackson  machines  is  the  Wayaga- 
mack  mill  at  Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  where  there  is  a 
regular  battery  of  these  machines  turning  out  high 
grade  kraft  paper. 


We  recently  heard  Principal  Ritchie  of  the  Congre- 
gational College  in  Montreal  make  a  statement  which 
is  worthy  of  our  thoughtful  consideration.  He  said, 
"Life  was  intended  to  be  a  dignified  walk  with  God, 
but  we  hfivc  made  it  a  scramble  for  what  we  can  get." 


It  is  understood  that  a  company  recently  organized 
for  establishing  a  newsprint  mill  in  Canada,  has  de- 
cided to  iiroceed  only  with  the  erection  of  a  ground- 
wood  mill.  That  seems  to  us,  in  view  of  the  large 
l)r()duction  of  newsprint  soon  to  come  on  the  market, 
as  a  vci'v  wise  move.  A  number  of  the  paper  mills 
that  luivf  recently  extended  their  newsprint  produc- 
tion have,  by  doing  so.  made  their  own  market  for  a 
consideralilf  amount  of  pidj)  which  previoiisly  had 
lieen  sold  to  other  customers;  that  is,  to  their  own 
competitors.  This  previous  excess  of  groundwood  pulp 
has  been  tnk-on  off  the  market  mu^h  more  rapidly  than 
new  groundwood  production  has  been  provided  for 
it  would  seem  that  there  would  not  be  any  difficultv 
iTi  (lisixising  of  a  fair  amount  of  new  groundwood  pro- 
duction. 


AiiLMist  k;,  u)2S 
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The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 
and  Its  Raw  Materiar 


The  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  Canada,  whieli  rests 
upon  the  utilization  of  the  eountry's  pulpwood  resourees, 
ranks  seeond  in  ]>oint  of  eai)ital  investment  among  the 
industries  of  the  Dominion.  Its  eapital  amounts  to  close 
upon  four  hundred  million  dollars.  It  ranks  next  to  ag- 
riculture and  the  live  stock  industry  in  its  contribution  to 
the  external  trade  of  Canada.  The  value  of  its  annual 
exports  amounts  to  more  than  one  hundred  millions.  It 
comprises  over  100  establishments,  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  principally  in  Quebec,  Ontario  and  British 
Columbia.  It  gives  regular  employment  to  some  25,000 
operatives,  exclusive  of  woodsmen,  who,  at  certain  sea- 
sons, number  as  many  more.  It  pays  out  in  salaries  and 
wages  some  $35,000,000  annually  and  produces  commodi- 
ties valued  at  over  $150,000,000.  Its  greatest  growth 
has  taken  place  within  a  comparatively  few  years  and  has 
been  due  in  part  to  the  waning  supply  of  pulpwood  in 
the  United  States,  which  has  made  it  necessary  for  that 
country  to  look  to  the  Dominion  for  a  considerable  part 
of  its  requirements  of  pulp  and  paper.  Water-power  de- 
velopment has  had  much  to  do  with  the  growth  of  the 
industry  and  other  favorable  factors  have  played  their 
part.  Its  future,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident, 
rests  upon  the  degree  of  scientific  management  which 
can  be  applied  to  the  forests  and  this,  in  turn,  depends 
upon  the  measure  of  support  accorded  by  the  governments 
responsible  for  the  protection  and  conservation  of  the 
country's  resources. 

Since  1908,  which  is  as  far  back  as  reliable  records  are 
available,  the  consumption  of  pulpwood  in  Canada  has 
shown  a  remarkable  increase.  In  1908  the  Canadian  mills 
used  482,777  cords  of  wood  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp 
and  paper;  in  1920,  the  consumption  of  pulpwood 
amounted  to  2,777,422  cords,  or  almost  six  times  as  much. 
While  the  dollar  value  of  the  wood  has  not  advanced  at 
the  same  ratio,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  average  value  per  cord  in 
1908  was  $6.07  while  in  1921  it  was  $17.55,  an  increase  of 
approximately  190  per  cent. 

The  year  1920  witnessed  the  greatest  consumption  of 
pulpwood  by  Canadian  mills,  amounting,  as  before  stated, 
to  2,777,422  cords.  Consumption  in  1921  declined 
somewhat,  owing  to  the  general  business  depression,  but 
when  the  figures  for  1922  become  available  it  will  be 
found  that  consumption  was  greater  than  in  1920,  and 
will  probably  exceed  3,000,000.  In  the  last  fifteen  years 
the  Canadian  mills  have  consumed  approximately  25,000,- 
000  cords  of  wood.  The  larger  part  of  this  wood  was 
spruce,  although  of  late  years  the  percentage  of  spruce 
has  not  been  so  high  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period.  In  1908  spruce  formed  87  per  cent  of  the  total 
wood  consumed,  and  balsam  12  per  cent;  in  1921,  the 
last  year  for  which  figures  are  available,  spruce  accounted 
for  69  per  cent  of  the  total  and  balsam  25  per  cent,  hem- 
lock ranking  third  with  about  5  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  what  was  consumed  locally  a  consider- 
able  quantity   of   wood   was   exported   during  this   period. 

*  Paper  read  by  Edward  Beck,  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  at  the  British  Empire  Forestry 
Conference,  Ottawa,  August   10,  1923. 


In  1908,  896,409  cords,  having  an  average  value  of  $5.47 
per  cord,  were  exported;  in  1922,  1,011,332  cords,  with 
an  average  value  of  $10.24  per  cord.  Total  exports  of 
pulpwood  during  the  past  fifteen  years  amounted  to  15,- 
377,000  cords  or  a  yearly  average  of  1,025,000  cords. 
Combining  domestic  consumption  with  exports  wc  have  a 
total  for  this  period  of  over  40  million  cords,  of  which 
our  own  mills  have  consumed  62  per  cent  and  our  ex- 
ports 38  per  cent. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  whereas  in  1908  we  ex- 
ported 65  per  cent  of  our  cut  of  pulpwood  and  consumed 
only  35  per  cent,  this  ratio  gradually  changed  until  in 
1921  we  exported  33  per  cent  and  consumed  67  per  cent. 
Since  in  1922  our  exports  were  smaller  and  our  produc- 
tion of  pulp  and  paper  greater  than  in  1921  the  propor- 
tion consumed  at  home  as  compared  with  the  volume  ex- 
ported will  be  found  to  have  increased. 

Since  1902  Canadian  exports  of  pulpwood  have  all  gone 
to  the  United  States.  We  supply  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  pulpwood  used  in  that  country.  This,  however, 
does  not  represent  our  entire  contribution  to  their  pulp 
and  paper  requirements  since  that  country  also  takes 
about  90  per  cent  of  our  pulp  and  paper  exports.  These 
have   also   increased  very   considerably  in   recent   years. 

Canada's  increasing  consumption  of  pulpwood  is,  of 
course,  reflected  in  the  large  increase  in  the  manufacture 
of  pulp  and  paper  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  fif- 
teen years.  The  annual  report  of  the  Forestry  Branch 
showed  40  mills  producing  pulp  in  Canada  in  1908;  in 
1921  the  report  shows  67  mills  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pulp.  In  the  earlier  year  the  total  quantity  of 
pulp  produced  was  306,738  tons  valued  at  $2,931,653,  in 
1920  the  total  production  amounted  to  1,960,102  tons 
valued  at  $141,553,000.  This,  however,  was  a  year  of 
abnormal  market  prices  and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  crit- 
erion. 

In  volume  of  production  mechanical  pulp  with  about 
1,500,000  tons  per  annum  leads.  Production  of  this 
grade  of  pulp  increased  from  325,609  tons  in  1908  to 
1,090,114  tons  in  1920.  Of  the  total  production  in  1920. 
703,000  tons  were  made  for  use  in  domestic  mills  and 
304,000  tons  were  exported.  Since  1908  Canada  has  ex- 
ported 3,929,000  tons  of  mechanical  pulp,  of  which  2,- 
764,000  tons  have  gone  to  the  United  States  and  935,000 
tons  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  total  production  of 
1.090,014  tons  in  1920.  558,000  tons  or  over  one-half 
were  produced  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  394,000 
tons  in  Ontario. 

The  total  production  of  chemical  pulp  in  1909  was 
120,000  tons  of  which  115,000  tons  was  sulphite  pulp.  In 
1920,  production  of  chemical  pulp  amounted  to  848,528 
tons,  of  which  654,273  tons  was  sulphite  and  the  remain- 
der sulphate,  with  the  exception  of  5,800  tons  of  soda 
pulp.  Previous  to  1909  no  pulp  was  produced  in  British 
Columbia  but  in  that  year  the  province  manufactured  644 
tons,  all  sulphite  with  the  exception  of  44  tons  of  soda 
pulp.  In  1920  British  Columbia  produced  108,774  tons 
of  mechanical  pulp,  92,466  tons  of  sulphite  and  17,242 
tons  of  sulphate;  a  total  of  218,482  tons. 
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The  total  production  of  chemical  ))iil|i  in  1920  was 
848.528  tons,  of  which  Quebec  produced  400,355  tons; 
Ontario  256.317  tons  and  British   Columbia   109.708  tons. 

It  might  bo  well  to  point  out  in  passing  that  while  the 
groundwood  tonnage  is  considerably  higher  than  chemical 
pulp  tonnage  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
the  wood  used  was  consumed  in  the  chemical  pulp  mills. 

Canadian  exports  of  chemical  pulp  have  risen  from 
40,687  tons  in  1908  to  507.827  tons  in  1922.  Of  the 
total  production  we  export  about  60  per  cent,  most  of 
which  goes  to  the  United  States  with  smaller  quantities 
to  England,  France  and  Japan.  During  1922  Canadian 
exports  of  chemical  pulp  amounted  to  507,827  tons  val- 
ued at  $.31,567,044  divided  as  follows:  bleached  .sulphite, 
151,048  tons,  valued  at  $12,112,480;  unbleached  sulphite 
208,445  tons,  valued  at  $10,377,746,  and  sulphate,  148,- 
335  tons,  valued  at  $9,166,818. 

According  to  the  latest  census  report  the  Canadian 
mills  in  1921  had  an  annual  capacity  of  1,320,344  tons, 
dry  weight,  mechanical  pulp  and  of  1,039,866  tons  of 
chemical  pulp. 

While  the  figures  given  above  indicate  that  the  largest 
cut  of  pulpwood  in  any  one  year  has  not  greatly  exceeded 
four  million  cords,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  current 
year  will  witness  a  cut  somewhat  in  excess  of  five  mil- 
lions. New  mills  which  have  come  into  ojjeration  or  are 
in  process  of  building  will  materially  increase  the  domes- 
tic demand.  Exports  are  also  increasing.  From  Janu- 
ary to  June  inclusive,  this  year,  Canada  exported  731,- 
162  cords  of  pulpwood  as  compared  with  462,196  cords 
during  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  an  increase 
of  58  per  cent  over  1922.  The  indications  point  to  a  still 
greater  rate  of  increase  during  the  remainder  of  tlie  year. 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  annual  drain  upon  Canada's 
pulpwood  resources  from  now  on  will  amount  to  not  less 
than  5,000,000  cords  a  year  as  long  as  that  amount  of 
wood  is  available.  This,  of  course,  takes  no  account  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  timber  cut  for  other  purposes. 

The  question  which  arises  as  to  how  much  farther 
Canada  can  go  in  the  development  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  with  reasonable  assurance  of  being  able  to  find 
the  required  raw  material  for  its  maintenance  and  without 
jeopardizing  the  enormous  amount  of  capital  already  in- 
vested. This  brings  up  the  subject  of  Canada's  pulp- 
wood supply,  concerning  which  there  are  as  many  and  as 
varied  opinions  as  there  are  authorities.  Some  official 
statistics  have  already  been  placed  before  the  Conference. 
Unofficial  estimates  vary.  Some  of  them  sa}*  there  is 
enough  pulpwood  in  Canada  to  last  all  reasonable  re- 
quirements for  centuries;  others  that,  even  should  there 
be  no  increase  in  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  there 
is  not  enough  maturing  pulpwood  to  serve  the  existing  in- 
dustries for  more  than  a  comparatively  short  period  and 
that  if  fire  and  insects  are  allowed  to  continue  their  des- 
tructive work  the  life  of  the  existing  supply  will  be  short- 
ened still  further. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  authentic  inventory  of  Can- 
ada's pulpwood  supply  is  available  and  that  most  of  the 
estimates  cannot  be  accepted  as  being  reliable  or  up-to- 
date.  One  of  Canada's  first  necessities  in  dealing  with 
the  pulpwood  problem  would  seem  to  be  that  of  securing 
trustworthy  data  as   to  the   supply  of   standing  timber. 

In  1919,  Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  then  president  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association,  in  an  address  before 
the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  made  some  interesting 
deductions  from  an  official  estimate  made  in  1904  of  the 
then  available  pulpwood  resources  of  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec, the  amount  being  given  as  176,783,966  cords.  Con- 
sumption in  1904  amounted  to  but  526,865  cords  and  it  was 


calculated  that  the  i)roviiu<-  had  sufficient  ))ul|)w<n)il  at 
the  then  rate  of  cutting  to  last  for  334  years.  Hut.  as 
Mr.  Campbell  showed,  consumption  by  191()  had  in 
creased  to  1,711,151  cords,  or  325%  of  that  of  1904, 
which,  taking  into  account  the  volume  consumed  in  the 
intervening  12  years,  brought  down  the  expectancy  as  it 
should  have  been  from  322  to  95  years.  By  continuing 
the  calculation  and  using  the  same  rate  of  consumption 
as  prevailed  in  1916,  Mr.  Campbell  showed  that  by  1928. 
or  after  a  lapse  of  24  years  from  the  time  the  original  es- 
timate was  made,  the  expectancy  of  supply  would  be  still 
further  reduced  to  45  years.  He  carries  his  calculation 
still  further,  by  saying: 

"In  the  year  1890,  the  value  of  the  output  of  the  pul)) 
and  paper  industry  in  Canada  was  $3,633,257,  in  the  year 
1915,  this  output  had  grown  to  $40,348,021;  in  25  years, 
it  has  become  eleven  times  greater  than  it  was.  The  fig- 
ures I  have  mentioned  regarding  our  wood  supply  allow 
for  an  increased  consumption  that  in  24  j-ears  or  in  the 
year  1928,  only  nine  years  ahead,  will  be  5  1-2  times 
greater  than  in  1904,  but  it  is  evident  tiiat  at  the  prevail- 
ing rate  of  development,  the  consumption  will  be  at  least 
ten  times  greater  than  in  1904,  or  5  1-2  million  cords  per 
annum.  At  that  rate,  the  remaining  supply  would  be 
about  121  million  cords  or,  without  allowing  for  further 
increase,  sufficient  for  only  22  years  more." 

He  added 

"We  cannot  get  away  from  the  constantly  accelerating 
rate  of  consumption  and  as  our  supply,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  not  at  present  increasing,  the  need  of  conservation 
and   reforestation   is  daih*  becoming  more   urgent." 

Mr.  George  Chahoon,  Jr.,  another  former  president,  in 
a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Association  in  1920,  emphasized 
the  rapidly  dwindling  supply  of  pulpwood,  its  rising  cost 
and  the  vital  necessity  of  taking  adequate  steps  for  its 
replenishment. 

"The  pulp  and  paper  companies  have  foreseen  the  diffi- 
culty which  confronts  them  in  the  waning  supply  and  the 
increased  cost  of  logging  and  transportation,  and  have 
given  much  study  to  its  solution,"  he  said.  "This  great 
industry  has  organized  and  perfected  a  system  of  fire 
protection  and  has  obtained  from  the  Government  the  en- 
actment of  better  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  forests. 
It  has  proposed  legislation  for  reforestation  and  is  urging 
the  Government  to  pass  it.  It  has  spent  money  for  experi- 
mental work,  so  that  there  would  be  a  sound  basis  of  facts 
on  which  to  lay  down  rules  for  forest  management  and  on 
which  to  base  a  wise  forest  policy.  Experimental  planta- 
tions have  been  made  to  determine  the  best  species  to 
plant  and  the  proper  soils  on  which  to  plant  them. 

"This  whole  question  of  managing  the  forests  for  a  sus- 
tained yield  and  for  the  good  of  the  country  at  large  can- 
not however,  be  left  to  private  or  corporation  effort. 
Since  the  forests  actually  belong  to  tiie  Dominion  and 
Provincial  Governments,  it  is  their  plain  duty  to  manage 
them  properly.  Then,  too,  the  long  term  investment  re- 
quired, the  length  of  time  necessary  to  raise  a  crop  of 
trees,  the  low  rate  of  interest  which  must  be  charged 
against  the  principal  invested,  require  that  such  work  and 
management  must  be  undertaken  by  the  only  certain 
long-lived  agency  capable  of  such  work — the  Government. 
In  all  the  provinces  a  large  part  of  the  general  expenses 
of  government  are  taken  out  of  revenues,  and  in  instance 
is  a  reasonable  or  properly  adequate  sum  being  used  in 
the  upkeep  and  perpetuation  of  the  property.  Our  legis- 
lators and  administrators  are  beginning  to  realize  the  sit- 
uation, and  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  past  five 
years.  There  is  much  need  of  further  progress  and  in  this 
work  both  the  governments  and  the  public  can  be  assured 
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of  Hie  hroad-iuitidrd  mikI  luililic  s|iiriti{l  (ittitiidi-  i.f  tlir 
|)iil|)  luid  pnptr  industry  and  lan  li<-  asMircd  tliiil  it  will 
i-o  opcTutf  in  fViry  way  to  dt-vcliip  ,i  forrst  policy  wliiili 
will  place  C'unacia  on  a  firm  and  solid  hasis  as  tin-  fircatcst 
pulp  and  paper  producing  country  in  the  world." 

I>r.  ('.  D.  Howe,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  I'Orcstry  of 
the  I'niversity  of  Toronto,  who  is  n  nieinher  of  the  Con 
ferenee,  is  also  on  record  as  to  the  f)rohable  duration  of 
Canada's  pulpwood   Supply.    He  says: 

"F.stiniates  have  heen  made  which  exten<l  all  tin-  way 
from  I")  to  1,000  years.  Ahout  30  years  ago  a  prominent 
lumberman  predicted  that  the  timber  sup])ly  of  Eastern 
Canada  would  not  last  2.')  years — and  we  still  have  some 
timber  left.  Yet  his  prediction  came  true.  Using  the 
standard  of  his  time  he  was  right.  In  those  days  they 
were  cutting  trees  two  feet  in  diameter.  It  apparently 
did  iu>t  occur  to  him  that  the  use  of  smaller  trees  would 
become  profitable.  If  we  were  today  dependent  ujxjn 
trees  two  feet  in  diameter  for  our  timber  or  jjulpwood 
supplies  we  would  be  facing  a  famine.  Except  in  pro- 
tected places,  softwood  trees  of  that  size  are  gone  from 
the  forest — and  they  will  never  return.  There  are  vir\- 
few  areas  of  commercial  timberlands  in  the  St.  Lawrencf 
drainage  basin  and  in  tlie  Maritime  Provinces  that  have 
not  been  cut  over  at  least  once — most  of  them  several 
times  and  some  of  them  five  or  six  times  in  the  past  60 
years,  and  each  time  smaller  trees  and  more  inferior  ma- 
terial were  taken.  Rising  prices  of  lumber  made  this 
|)ossible.  The  higher  the  price  of  lumber,  the  closer  the 
utilization  of  the  forest.  Trees  too  small  to  be  utilized  to- 
day may,  and,  in  ail  probability,  will  be  used  10  or  20 
years  from  now.  Estimates  as  to  the  continuance  of  the 
spruce  pulpwood  supply  are  usually  based  on  trees  12 
inches  or  more  in  diameter,  for  this  is  the  diameter  limit 
below  which  spruce  trees  may  not  be  legally  cut  in  Que 
bee,  where  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  centered.  Per- 
sonally, I  believe  that  the  supply  of  spruce  trees  of  that 
class  will  not  last  very  much  longer  at  the  present  rate  of 
increase  in  pulpwood  production  in  Eastern  Canada.  In 
fact,  the  diminishing  of  the  supply  has  already  begun. 

"Woods  not  now  extensively  used  may  be  pressed  into 
service,  such  as  poplar  and  birch.  Enormous  quantities 
of  these  species  as  yet  practically  untouched  are  to  be 
found  in  Eastern  Canada.  The  making  of  pulp  from 
poplar  requires  a  different  jirocess  from  that  of  birch  and 
each  in  turn  a  different  process  from  that  of  spruce  So 
if  the  hardwoods  were  used  instead  of  spruce,  the  pulp 
mills  would  have  to  be  reorganized,  new  machinery  in- 
stalled and  new  processes  established.  This  would  be 
expensive,  but  it  would  be  done  if  necessary^ — and  the 
consumer  of  pulp  products  would  pay  the  cost. 

"The  other  alternative  before  the  pulp  companies  when 
the  supply  of  12-inch  spruce  gives  out,  would  be  to  move 
northward  into  the  Hudson  Bay  region  and  utilize  the 
small  undersized  spruce  to  be  found  in  the  north  country 
where  thousands  of  square  miles  are  covered  with  spruce 
from  4  to  8  inches  in  diameter.  It  has  attained  full 
growth;  it  will  never  be  any  larger  and  might  as  well  be 
cut.  As  you  know,  the  northward  migration  of  pulp  and 
])aper  mills  has  already  begun.  I  believe  it  will  continue. 
1  believe  the  next  generation  will  see  the  centre  of  the 
.^pruce  pulpwood  industry  on  Hudson  Bay  waters  instead 
of  on  St.  Lawrence  waters.  The  manufacturing  costs  will 
be  high,  the  transportation  charges  will  be  heavy —  and 
the  consumer  will  foot  the  bills." 

These  views  are  typical  of  those  in  Canada  best  quali- 
fied to  deal  with  the  subject.  They  all.  agree  in  the  pre- 
mise that  so  far  as  Eastern  Canada  is  concerned  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  time  when  the  industries  which 
owe   their   existence   to   our   coniferous    woods    will    exper 


ience  great  difficulty  in 'maintaining  their  supply  of  raw 
material.  'I'lie  hopeful  thing  about  tin-  situation  is  tha' 
public  opinion  is  Ix-ing  surely  but  <-ertainly  aroused  in  Ij- 
half  of  scientific  methods  of  dealing  witli  the  remaining 
forests  and  that  the  governments,  both  federal  and  ])ro 
vineial,  are  actively  interesting  themselves  in  bringing 
about  an  improved  condition. 

Note:  l-'urther  statistics  on  production  will   be  pubiislnd 
in   the   next   issue  of  tht;   Pulp  and   Paper    Magazine. 


POWER  PRICE  SETTLED  BY  GREAT  LAKES 
PAPER   CO. 

The  agnH'niont  between  the  city  of  Fort  Willimii  and 
I  lie  Great  Lakes  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  r('[)rcs(>ntc(l 
by  L.  L.  Al.stead,  of  Chicago,  was  signed  Saturday  by 
I  lie  mayor  and  city  clerk  for  Fort  William,  having  al- 
ready been  signed  by  the  company.  Thi.s  will  end  nego- 
tiations which  have  been  going  on  for  many  years,  in 
volving  the  controver.sj'  over  the  price  of  power  in  the 
city  of  Fort  William  from  the  Nipigon  development  of 
the  Hydro  Eleetrie  Commission  of  Ontario.  The  com- 
pany get.s  power  at  .$18  per  horsepower.  The  site  se- 
lected is  on  the  Kaministiquia  river,  partly  in  the  town- 
ship of  Neebing  and  partly  in  the  city.  Plans  are  al- 
ready drafted  and  work  on  a  plant  to  cost  about  three 
million  dollars  will  commence  at  once.  The  city  and 
the  township  of  Neebing  provide  a  portion  of  tlie  site 
and  give  some  taxation  concessions. 


JUNE  PAPER  PRODUCTION  IN  JAPAN 

The  total  ])rodn('tion  in  the  month  of  June  of  the 
twelve  leading  paper  mills  in  Japan,  members,  of  the 
Japan  Paper  A.ssoeiation,  amounted  to  63,229,000  lbs. 
Comparing  with  the  month  of  May,  both  production 
and  sales  decreased,  1,572,000  and  9.140,000  respect- 
ively.   Itemized  figures  follow  : — 

Printing   paper    (high   grade)  8,534  8,330 

Pi'^iing  (low  grade)  10,780  8,866 

^  !ws  27,000         24.209 

Torinoko  4,121  2,855 

Hand  made  paper  1.391  1,563 

Match  '914  "615 

Colored  682  554 

C'hinese  659  260 

Miscellaneous  5JOI  5,384 


Total 
January — June 


63,229 
368,305 


55,054 
370.893 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  SELLING  by  Harold  Whitehead, 
Head  of  Department  of  Business  Methods  and 
Sales  Relations,  Vocational  Department,  The  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration  of  Boston  University. 
24.7  pages.      Price  $1.40. 

Whitehead's  The  Business  of  Selling  provides  an  all- 
round  course  in  salesmanship.  It  shows  that  success  in 
life  depends  in  great  measure  on  one's  ability  to  under- 
.stand  people;  to  get  their  point  of  view;  to  forecast  their 
probable  reactions  to  known  stimuli;  to  understand  their 
personal  interests;  to  find  a  common  ground  on  which 
to  meet  and  consider  problems  of  mutual  concern. 
Through  the  use  of  this  text  students  will  realise  that 
everyone  has  something  to  sell  and  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously practises  the  art  of  selling. 

Half  the  troubles  of  life  are  imaginary. 
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ENORMOUS    PRODUCTION    OF    NEWSPRINT 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  has  is- 
sued the  following  report  on  the  production  and  export 
of  newsprint  paper: 

The  production  of  newsprint  in  Canada  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1923  has  reached  a  total  hitherto 
unapproached  for  any  similar  period.  Up  to  the  end 
of  June.  Canadian  mills  manufactured  619,802  tons 
of  newsprint  paper,  which  represents  a  daily  average 
production  of  3,973  tons,  or  about  470  tons  more  than 
the  daily  average  throughout  1922.  This  tremendous 
increase  is  due  largely  to  the  addition  of  new  ma- 
chines to  the  productive  capacity  of  the  mills,  biit  also 
reflects  an  increased  efficiency  of  operation  and  the 
speeding  up  of  existing  machines. 

A  comparison  of  the  production  figures  for  the  first 
half  of  this  year  with  those  for  corresponding  periods 
of  previous  years  shows  that  production  was  20  per 
cent,  greater  than  in  1922;  66  per  cent,  greater  than 
in  1920.     The  production  figures  for  the  years  from 

1920  are  as  follows: 
First  6 

months.  Tons 

1923 619,802 

1922     516,506 

1921     373,988 

1920 443.512 

Other  new  machines  are  scheduled  to  come  into 
operation  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  with  the  re- 
cently installed  machines  getting  into  full  production. 
it  is  expected  that  the  production  for  the  second  half 
of  this  year  will  surpass  that  for  the  first  six  months 
by  a  considerable  amount.  On  this  basis,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Canadian  mills  in  1923  will  produce  well  over 
1.250.000  tons  of  newsprint.  When  it  is  recalled  that 
the  total  production  in  1913  was  only  350,000  tons, 
the  magnitude  of  the  development  in  this  branch  of 
industry  during  the  past  ten  years  will  be  appreciated. 

The  consumption  of  newsprint  in  Canada  is  from 
120.000  to  130,000  tons  annually  and  approximately 
90  per  cent,  of  our  production  is  exported.  Of  the 
619,802  tons  produced  in  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
550.765  tons  were  exported,  536,137  tons  going  to  the 
United  States  and  the  remainder  chiefly  to  Australia. 
New  Zealand  and  South  Africa.  Exports  in  the  cor- 
responding six  months  of  1922  and  1921  were  457,340 
tons  and  319,925  tons  respectively,  so  that  this  year's 
exports  show  a  gain  of  20  per  cent,  over  those  for  1922 
and  of  72  per  cent,  over  those  of  1921. 

The  distribution  of  these  exports  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

1923.  1922.  1921. 

6  mos.         6  mos.         6  mos. 

USA  536,187         421,365         292,615 

Australia 5,163  17,942  10,315 

N.    Zealand 6,095  5.615  5,276 

S.   America 323  2,365  7.291 

S.  Africa 2,427  4,123  3.241 

All  other 570  5,930  1.187 


were  imported,  87  per  cent,  of  the  imports  coming 
from  Canada  and  the  remainder  from  European  coun- 
tries. This  big  demand  from  the  United  States  market 
is  reflected  in  our  exports  to  that  country,  which  this 
year  have  shown  an  increase  of  27  per  cent,  over  those 
foi  last  year  and  of  83  per  cent,  over  1921.  . 


550.765  457,340  319.925 
While  our  exports  to  overseas  countries  have  been 
considerably  below  the  level  of  the  past  few  years, 
there  is  a  big  increase  in  the  shipments  to  the  United 
States.  Consumption  in  that  country  during  the  last 
twelve  months  has  broken  all  records,  amounting  in 
1f>22  to  nearlv  2,500.000  tons,  of  which  1,029.000  tons 


TECHNICAL   ASSOCIATION  PAPERS,   SERIES   VI 
(1923) 

The  yearbook  is  illustrative  of  the  broad  .scope  of  the 
.studies  carried  on  during  the  year  by  the  Technical  Asso- 
ciation, including  several  important  phases  of  waste  in 
the  industry,  the  wood  pulp  processes  covering  mill  con- 
trol and  chemical  research,  several  problems  in  general  as 
well  as  special  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing,  the  physi- 
cal testing  of  pulp  and  paper,  plant  management,  indus- 
trial education  and  a  bibliography  of  the  year's  literature 
on  papermaking. 

Among  tile  contributors  are  many  prominent  executives 
and  engineers  of  the  industry  although  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  large  number  of  Junior  members  whose  names 
appear  as  authors. 

The  volume  opens  with  the  very  exhaustive  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Waste,  covering  three  subjects:  White 
water  losses.  Barking  drum  waste  and  the  Losses  due  to 
broke,  each  of  which  is  separately  treated.  The  report 
with  the  discussion  on  it,  contained  in  the  proceedings, 
will  be  found  worthy  of  study. 

Papers  on  the  manufacturing  of  pulp  and  paper  are- 
"Drying  and  Conditioning  of  Coated  and  Other  Processed 
Papers"  and  "Heat  Transference  in  Machine  Room  Ven- 
tilation" both  by  J.  O.  Ross;  "Steam  Economy  in  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mills,"  by  Edward  P.  Gleason ;  and  "Anti- 
Friction  Bearings,"  by  George  H.   Spencer. 

Research  on  chemical  pulp  processes  is  dealt  with  in 
three  papers,  one  on  the  soda  process  and  two  on  sulphite. 

Paper  drying,  one  of  the  subjects  of  active  interest 
among  manufacturers  and  engineers,  is  covered  by  a  very 
complete  report  containing  the  results  of  three  tests  with 
the  description  of  the  apparatus  used  in  making  them,  by 
S.  B.  Jones  and  W.  F.  Goldsmith.  Appended  to  tlie  re- 
port is  a  shortened  form  of  the  paper  drying  code  for 
the  use  of  mills  not  equipped  to  make  the  more  detailed 
analysis  but  which  covers  the  minimum  of  items  tliat  arc 
considered  necessary. 

Under  paper  testing  a  number  of  papers  deal  with  dif- 
ferent instruments  and  their  results:  Mullen  bursting 
strength  tester,  Elmendorf  tearing  tester,  Schopper 
folder.  Valley  size  tester,  and  suggested  method  for  de- 
termining the  brittleness  of  paper.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant under  this  heading  is  "The  Effect  of  Atmospheric 
Humidity  in  the  Physical  Testing  of  Paper,"  by  P.  L. 
Houston  and  H.  S.  Kirkwood.  The  investigation  was 
made  on  13  different  grades  of  paper  from  the  classes  of 
printing,  wrapping  and  writing  papers,  under  eight  dif- 
ferent humidity  conditions  from  15  per  cent  up  to  83  per 
cent  relative  humidity.  The  tests  made  were  moisture  con- 
tent, weight,  thickness,  expansion,  tensile  strength,  elon- 
gation, rupture,  folding  endurance,  tearing  resistance  and 
bursting  strength,  the  results  of  which  are  given  illus- 
trated by  curves. 

A  complete  bibliography  of  papermaking  for  1922  b\ 
Clarence  J.  West  and  A.  Papineau-Couture  is  included  as 
well  as  a  list  of  the  subjects  covered  by  the  Committee  on 
Bibliography  in  tlie  forty  contributions  it  ba.s  made  since 
1917. 

The  price  is  $3.00,  on  receipt  of  which,  the  Secretary; 
Technical  Association,  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  IS  East 
41st  will  forward  a  copy  of  the  book  while  the  supply 
lasts. 
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STEAM  ACCUMULATORS 

Uv   M.  E.MAN AUD 
r.mi    -l-ii  Technique  Moderne"",  xv,  193-  197   (Ai)ril  1,  1923)  and  237-241   (April  15, 
1923),  l)y  A.  Papineau-Couture) 


(('(intiiiiicil  I'l-diii  last  issue  ) 


Case  2.  —  When  used  jis  ;i  eoTiiiiiiin  stora^re  for  a  hat 
lery  of  lioilers  an  aeeuniulator  lielps  to  overeonie  the 
(liftieulties  inhereiil  to  the  openition  of  sevend  hoilors 
wm-Uing:  in  parallel.  If  the  rates  of  eondnistion  under 
the  different  boilers  are  not  properly  regulated  the 
load  may  be  very  unevenly  distributed  ;  and  should  the 
pressure  in  one  of  the  boilers  fall  considerably  for 
some  reason  or  other  it  may  even  happen  that  the  other 
boilers  distill  into  it  if  the  steam  eonnections  are  not 
properly  made  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence. 

The  central  steam  accumulator,  with  its  relatively 
constant  pressure  which  is  lower  (usually  but  slightlj') 
than  that  of  the  boilers,  makes  them  independent  of 
one  another  and  makes  the  control  of  the  production 
of  the  individual  boilers  much  easier. 

However,  there  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained  from 
an  accumulator  when  the  boilers  furnish  directly  su- 
perheated steam ;  but  in  such  a  case  a  common  dry 
steam  receiver  may  be  worth  considering  if  the  piping 
is  not  sufficiently  large  to  take  its  place.  ^^ 

Cases  3,  4  and  5.  —  The  use  of  an  accumulator  for  f-'-fn 
exhaust  steam  must  be  along  the  lines  of  the  installa-  i  ^' !  L 
tions  at  the  Bruay  mines  such  as  we  described  above. 
It  allows  of  making  the  most  of  the  high  efficiency  of 
low  pressure  turbines  for  using  the  exhaust  of  machines 
which  run  intermittently  (extracting  machines,  pile 
drivers,  etc.)  for  which  it  is  not  possible  to  install  a 
central  condensing  plant.  And  further,  it  may  often 
be  worth  while  increasing  the  back  pressure  of  the 
exhaust  of  these  machines  and  to  correspondingly  in- 
crease the  pressure  of  the  live  steam,  which  gives  ad- 
ditional power  which  can  be  used  very  efficiently. 

The  use  of  an  accumulator  for  this  purpose  leads  to 
the  utilization  of  steam  in  stages,  as  recommended  by 
Kammerer  in  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  (French)  Com- 
mittee on  the  Utilization  of  Fuel  ("Journal  Officiel, " 
Dec.  21,  1921).  This  method  consists  in  using  the 
steam  successively  for  different  purposes  as  it  loses  its 
"quality"  (pressure  or  temperature)  ;  and  it  is  espe- 
cially advantageous  in  "all  industries  in  which  the 
requirements  of  steam  for  heat  and  processes  is  from 
one  to  four  times  the  amount  which  would  be  required 
to  furnish  the  necessary  mechanical  power  by  means  of 
a  condensing  engine."  (Examples,  breweries,  sugar 
refineries,  paper  mills,  etc.) 

But  in  most  cases  these  requirements  do  not  all 
occur  simultaneously ;  and  the  use  of  an  accumulator 
then  greatly  facilitates  the  practical  realization  of 
such  a  conception.  Such  factors  as  the  location  of  the 
accumulators,  their  working  pressui-e,  the  method  of 
connecting  the  various  pieces  of  apparatus  and  of  con- 
trolling them,  either  by  hand  or  automatically,  and  so 
on,  constitute  a  problem  which  in  certain  cases  may 
be  very  complex,  but  which,  owing  to  its  very  com- 
plexity and  the  large  number  of  variables  involved,  is 
often  given  a  very  happy  solution. 

Moreover,  there  may  be  diversity,  not  only  in  the 
apparatus  and  machinery  using  the  steam,  but  also  in 
the  original  steam  generators.  Such  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  in  steel  plants  when  there  may  be  several 


boiler  rooms,  some  hui'uiiig  coal  and  working  unibir 
approximately  constant  conditions,  the  remainder 
using  bla.st  furnace  gases  and  working  in  a  much  less 
regular  manner  owing  to  variations  in  the  amount  of 
gas  available.  Compensation  of  .such  variations  can  be 
very  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  steam  accumula- 
tors. 

Very  frequently,  in  such  installations  bleeder  types 
of  engines  can  be  used  as  well  as  engines  working  under 
a  high  back  ])res.sure.  Turbines  are  particidarly  called 
upon  to  play  a  prominent  part  owing  to  the  possiiiility 
of  drawing  off  the  whole  of  the  steam  after  some  of 
the  stages,  and  also  owing  to  the  great  purity  of  the 
condensate  which  they  give  which  is  absolutely  free 
from  oil. 


Fig.   II     —  Schema  de  connexions  d'un  accumulateur  de  vapeur. 
Diagram  of  connections  of  a  steam  accumulator. 

Fig.  11  shows  diagrammatically  how  the  connections 
can  be  laid  out  in  a  simple  case :  steam  from  the  boiler 
C  is  furnished  directly  at  working  pressure  to  the  en- 
gine M  which  can,  for  instance,  generate  the  mechanical 
power  used  in  the  plant.  This  engine,  which  works 
under  a  back  pressure,  exhausts  either  into  the  ac- 
cumulator A,  or  into  the  low  pressure  turbine  T,  or 
into  apparatus  G  which  uses  steam  or  hot  water  inter- 
mittently. The  turbine  T  exhausts  into  the  condenser 
D,  and  the  hot  water  from  the  latter  is  sent  either  to 
the  accumulator  or  to  the  feed  water  tank  B.  (Con- 
nections are  also  provided  to  send  live  steam  directly 
to  the  accumulator,  to  feed  the  boiler  with  hot  water 
from  the  accumulator,  and  to  send  either  hot  water  or 
steam  from  the  accumulator  to  the  apparatus  G. 

In  such  an  installation  as  this  the  accumulator  ren- 
ders services  which  could  not  be  rendered  by  a  boiler 
with  a  large  water  capacity.  It  not  only  compensates 
for  fluctuations  in  the  steam  demand,  but  it  also  prev- 
ents any  considerable  falling  off  in  the  pressure  which 
would  occur  if  steam  were  furnished  directly  from 
the  boiler  to  various  apparatus  working  under  widely 
different  pressures.  It  may  even  be  sometimes  worth 
while  installing  several  accumulators  working  at  dif- 
ferent pressures. 

Ca,se  6  —  By  means  of  the  very  large  types,  such  as 
the  Ruths  accumulator,  it  now  becomes  possible  to 
handle  successfully  the  peak  loads  in  electric  power 
stations. 

Various  methods  of  handling  these  peaks  have  suc- 
cessively been  used.  Originally,  when  the  boilers  were 
numerous  and  of  small  unit  capacity  and  were  operated 
at  about  100  per  cent,  of  their  rating  it  was  necessary 
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to  start  up  additional  boilers  so  that  they  would  be 
under  full  pressure  in  time  to  take  care  of  the  peak. 
Later,  when  the  technique  of  boilers  was  directed  to  the 
use  of  a  small  number  of  units  of  very  lar^'e  capacity, 
tiu'  tendency  was  to  handle  the  peak  load  by  increasing 
the  rate  of  firing  instead  of  bringinp;  additional  units 
into  action.  With  modern  types  of  boilers  steam  pro- 
duction can  be  progressively  increased  three-  or  four- 
fold. In  the  earlier  .stages  of  this  develoi)ment  semi- 
tubular  boilers  were  frequently  used,  but  they  allowed 
of  changing  the  .steam  production  more  gradually.  But 
in  this  ease  again  the  use  of  .steam  accumulators  to 
supply  special  turbines  for  handling  the  peak  load 
gives  the  combined  advantages  of  water  tube  and  of 
fire-t>d)e  boilers.  The  main  difficulty  lay  in  the  large 
size  required  for  such  accumulators;  but  now  that 
they  are  being  built  to  contain  .several  hiuidred  cubic 
meters  of  water  and  to  operate  at  relatively  high  pres- 
sure, their  use  becomes  possible. 

They  will  be  in  exceptionally  favorable  operating 
conditions,  for  the  rate  of  discharge  will  be  rapid,  and 
the  charging  can  be  slow;  and  we  have  seen  that 
ju-oper  charging  requires  a  certain  amount  of  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  can  be  furnished  with  steam  from 
intermediate  stages  of  the  turbines.  They  will  allow 
of  more  regular  operation  of  the,  boiler  room,  thus 
making  for  efficiency  and  rendering  useless  the  very 
high  rates  of  combustion  which  are  always  the  least 
efficient. 

Should  the  size  of  the  accumulator  required  be  too 
large,  a  compromise  may  be  made :  the  accumulator 
may  be  used  to  compensate  for  hourly  variations  in  the 
load,  while  daily  variations,  such  as  the  evening  peak 
load,  are  partly  handled  by  increasing  the  rate  of  com- 
bustion. 

At  the  Lauchhammer  power  plant,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  which  supplies  a  group  of  metal- 
lurgical plants,  the  original  installation  of  25,000  kilo- 
watts was  increased  by  addition  of  a  15,000  kilowatt 
group  and  of  two  Ruths  accumulators.  The  installa- 
tion consists  of  two  turbo-alternators,  one  of  12,500 
kilowatts  using  live  steam,  and  the  other  of  2,500  kilo- 
watts using  steam  from  the  two  350  cubic  meter  accu- 
mulators. The  high  and  low  pressui-e  stages  of  the 
tiirbine  work  alternately,  the  exhaust  from  the  high 
pressure  stage  being  delivered  to  the  accumulators  and 
the  low  pressure  stage  drawing  its  steam  from  them. 
Before  this  addition  twenty-four  boilers  containing  al- 
together 7.50  cubic  meters  of  water  handled  with  dif- 
ficulty the  variations  in  the  load,  and  the  efficiency  did 
not  exceed  55  per  cent.  It  has  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  use  of  the  accumulators,  and  the  consumption 
of  coal  per  kilowatt  has  been  cut  down  by  450  grams. 

Case  7  — -  The  accumulator  may  be  used  more  part- 
icularly for  its  thermal  effect,  that  is,  the  temperature 
of  the  steam  is  of  greater  importance  than  its  pres- 
sure, for  instance  when  it  is  required  for  heating,  or  for 
chemical  processes,  or  even  if  it  need  not  necessarily 
be  in  the  form  of  steam  but  can  be  used  equally  well 
as  hot  water  (breweries). 

The  use  of  exhaust  steam  f(u-  heating  purposes  is 
often  po.ssible,  and  can  be  accomplished  in  various 
ways : 

1)  Heating  by  hot  water  circulation ; 

2)  Heating  by  means  of  low  pressure  steam,  the  ex- 
haust steam  being  sent  to  the  lieating  system  instead 
of  being  sent  to  the  condenser; 


8)  Vacuum  heating,  or  heating  by  means  of  steam 
at  a  pressure  lower  than  atmosiiheric  pressure,  the 
heating  system  being  connected  in  series  or  in  jia- 
rallel  with  the  condenser.  The  amount  of  water  sent 
to  the  condenser  is  regulated  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  heating  .system.  This  combination  is 
suited  rather  to  reciprocating  engines  which  are  less 
affected  than  turbines  by  variations  in  the  vacuum. 

4)  Hot  air  heating,  in  which  the  steam  gives  up  its 
latent  heat  to  air  which  is  then  sent  to  the  rooms  or 
places  to  be  heated. 

If  the  heat  can  be  used  by  means  of  hot  water,  then 
the  accumulator  is  an  essential  part  of  the  installation; 
but  even  when  the  heat  is  used  otherwise  regularity  in 
its  use  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  proper  regulation 
of  the  combustion.  If  the  supply  of  steam  is  not  very 
regular  or  if  there  are  several  sources  of  supply  of 
steam,  or  if  the  time  of  power  production  and  of  heat 
requirement  do  not  coincide  (places  heated  only  in 
the  daytime  in  plants  running  twenty-fours  a  day),  it 
is  advisable  to  place  an  accumulator  between  the 
source  of  heat  (the  engines  in  this  case)  and  the  heat- 
ing system,  which  makes  for  better  operation  and 
higher  efficiency. 

At  any  rate,  in  certain  cases  some  sort  of  an  accu- 
mulator is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  irregular 
heating  when  the  heating  system  uses  the  exhaust 
from  engines  working  intermittently. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  at  present  the  use  of 
such  accumulators,  heated  electricallj-,  is  being  pushed 
by  the  electric  power  companies,  which  see  in  it  an  ad- 
vantageous method  of  using  offpeak  current  and  im- 
proving the  load  factor  of  their  circuits. 
(To  be  continued) 


DOES  HARD  WORK  KILL? 

We  hear  it  .said  when  .some  men  die  that  they  worked 
themselves  to  death.  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh  in  his  splen- 
did book,  "Health  through  Will  Power,"  which  you  can 
buy  at  any  bookstore,  says  according  to  the  Lombard 
News  Letter: 

We  often  hear  of  hard  work  killing  people,  but,  as 
a  physician,  I  have  carefully  looked  into  a  number  of 
these  cases  and  have  never  found  one  which  satisfied 
me  as  representing  exhaustion  due  to  hard  work. 

"Insidious  kidney  disease,  rheumatic  heart  disease, 
the  infections,  of  which  pneumonia  is  a  typical  examiile. 
all  these  have  been  the  causes  of  deaths,  and  not  hard 
work,  and  they  may  come  to  any  of  us. 

"There  are  just  a.s  many  accidents  as  any  other  of 
the  mischances  of  life,  for  it  is  as  dangerous  to  be  run 
into  b}'  a  microbe  a.s  by  a  trolley  car.  Using  the  will  in 
life  to  do  all  the  work  po.ssible  only  gives  life  and  gives 
it  more  abundantly,  and  people  may  rust  out,  that  is. 
be  hurt  by  rest,  much  sooner  than  they  will  wear  out." 

Certainly  this  is  good  news  to  business  men  who  are 
driving  themselves  night  and  day.  Of  course,  it  must 
be  understood  that  the  man  who  does  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again  gets  into  a  rut.  Wise  men  rpst 
themselves,  not  by  loafing  but  by  turning  from  one  job 
to  another,  which  gives  them  the  benefits  of  variety. 


Life  without  the  oil  of  love  is  like  an  empty  lamp. 


Strength  in  often  expressed  in  the  terms  of  gentleness. 
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American  Pulpwoods 

The   Suitability   of   Various   Species   of   American   Woods  for   Pulp   and   Paper   Production 
By  SIIJNKV   I).   WBLL.S 


r**Art-ii'ttf''''"-'ift^af^    *- 


H)\(i    I.KAI''    WILLOW  Sah.r   fl iiriatlll.s.     Wt.    2;i 

lbs.  l"'iln'i'  .7  111.111. 
Range  —  yuebiH-  (l^ake  St.  John  and  Island  of  Or- 
leans) and  southward  through  western  New  Eng- 
land to  the  Potoniae  Uiver;  northwestward  to  the 
Ari'tii'  Cirtdi'  (valley  of  Mackenzie  River)  and 
British  Colunihia  and  California;  southward  in  the 
Mississippi  Kiver  basin  to  northern  Mexico  and 
lower  Calirornia. 
Common  Names  —  Sandbar  willow  (R.I.,  Miss.,  Cal., 
Kans.,  Nei)!-.,  Minn.,  S.  Dak.,  Wis.,  Ont.)  ;  Longleaf 
willow  (Ala.,  Kans.,  Mieh.)  ;  Long-leaved  willow 
(Tenn.,  Minn.,  Nebr.,  Colo.,  Cal.,  Idaho,  Wash.)  ; 
Narrow-leaved  willow  (Neb.)  ;  Shrub  willow 
(Nebr.)  ;  White  willow  (Mo.)  ;  Red  willow 
(Mont.)  ;  Osier  willow  (Mont.)  ;  Willow  (Vt.,  N.Y., 
Ky.,  Ind.,  Miss.,  Tex.,  Cal.,  Nev.,  Utah,  Mont.) 
Sulphite  Fulp. 

Yield  —  1,100  lbs. 

Character  —   Easily   pulped   and   bleached ;   Very 
weak  and  poor  color. 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 
Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,030  lbs. 

Character  —   Easily   pulped;   Rather   difficult   to 
bleach ;  Soft  opaque  and  short  fiber. 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 
Mechanical  Pulp. 
Same  as  aspen. 

RED  ALDER  —  Alnus   Orecjona.   Wt.   23   lbs.    Fiber 

1.2  m.m. 
Range  —  From  Sitka   (through    islands  and    coast 

ranges  of  British  Columbia  western  Washington, 

and  Oregon)  to  California   (coast  ranges  to  Santa 

Inez  Mountains,  near  Santa  Barbara). 
Common  Names  —  Alder   (Cal.,  Oreg.)  ;  Red  Alder 

(Cal.,  Oreg.)  ;  Western  or  Red  Alder. 
Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,160  lbs. 

Character  —  Soft;  a  little  harder  to  bleach  than 
aspen. 

Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 
Mechanical  Pulp. 

Proliably  the  same  as  asi)en. 

BALSA  —   Ochioina  larjojjKs.     Wt.   7   lbs.'    Fiber   1.33 
m.m. '' 


°  From   comparatively   few  specimens. 
"  The  result  of  50  mefi.surements. 

Range    —    Trojiieal    America,    Cuba,    Jamaica    and 
Porto  Rico. 

Common  Names — Lanero  (Cuba;  ;  Corkwood;  Down- 
tree,  Dum  and  Bombast  Mahoe   (Jamaica.) 

Sulphate  Pulp. 
Yield  —  280  lbs. 
Character  —  Easily  pulped  and  bleached. 


Possible    uses  Because    of   exl  reiiiel\ 

))er   cord,    it    is   probable   that    this   wi 
value  as  a  source  of  i)ul)). 

THE    MAPLES 


yield 
as  no 


BOXELDER  —  Acer  Hegundo.  \Vl.  30  lbs.  Fiber 

Range  —  Vermont  (Lake  Chaniplain  and  Winoski 
River),  New  York  (Cayuga  Lake),  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, and  south  to  Florida  (Hernando 
Coiuityj  ;  Northwestward  to  Winnipeg  (Dogs  Head 
Lake  and  along  southern  branch  of  the  Saskatclie- 
wan  River),  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  (In  British  America),  to  Montana 
(Rocky  Mountains),  Utah  (Wasatch  Mountains), 
western  Texas.  New  Mexico,  and  eastern  Arizona. 
Common  Names  —  Boxelder  (Vt.,  Mass.,  RI  Del 
N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  Va.,  W.  Va.,  N.C.,  S.C,  Ala.',  Fla.i 
Miss.,  La.,  Tex.,  Ark.,  Mo.,  Ariz.,  N.  Mex.,  Mont., 
111.,  Ind.,  Wis.,  Ohio,  Mich.,  Iowa,  Kans.,  Nebr.,  n! 
Dak.,  S.  Dak.,  Minn.) ;  Ash-leaved  maple  (R I 
Mass.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Va.,  S.C,  La.,  Tex.,  Ill' 
Wis.,  Iowa,  Out.,  Kans.,  Nebr.,  Mont.,  N.  'Dak', 
Mich.,  Minn.) ;  Cut-leaved  maple  (Colo.) ;  Ne- 
gundo  maple  (111.) ;  Red  river  maple  (N  Dak  )  • 
Three-leaved  maple  (Pa.) ;  Black  ash  (Tenn  )  • 
Stinking  ash  (S.C.) ;  Sugar  ash  (Fla.) :  Water  ash 
(Dakotas). 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Probably  the  same  as  red  maple. 
Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,300  lbs. 

Character  —   Easily   pulped;    Rather   difficult    to 
bleach  ;  Soft  opaque  and  short  fiber. 

Possible  u.ses  —  Same  as  aspen. 
Mechanical  Pulp. 

Probably  the  same  as  black  gum. 

RED    MAPLE    —    Acer    rubrum.     Wt.    30    lbs      Fiber 
.8  m.m. 

Range  ■-  From  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  and  Ont- 
ario (latitude  49°)  to  Florida  (Caloosa  and  Indian 
rivers) ;  west  to  Lake  of  the  Woods,  eastern  Da- 
kota and  Nebraska,  Indian  Territory,  and  Texas 
(Trinity  River). 

Common  Names  -  Red  maple  (Me.,  N.H.,  Vt.,  Mass 
R.I.,  Conn.,  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Va.,  W   Va     n' 
r^'  ^•„'^'''-;  ^^■'  Fla-  Ala.,  Miss.,  La.,  Tex.,  Kv 
Mo.,    111.,   Ind.,   Ohio,    Ont.,    Iowa,    Wis.,    NebrV 
Swamp  maple  (\'t.,  N.H.,  Mass.,  Conn.,  R  I    NY 
N.J.,  Pa.,  Del     N.C.,  S.C,   Fla.,  Ala.,  Miss.,  La.',' 
Tex.,  Mo     Ind.,  Out.,    Minn.) ;  Soft  maple     (Vt. 
Mass.,  N.Y.,  Va.,  Miss.,  Mo.,  111.,  Ind.,  Ohio,  Ont. 
Mich    Kans     Nebr.,  Minn.) ;  Water  maple  (Miss. 
La.,  Tex.,  Ky.,  Mo.);  White  maple   (Me.,  NH)' 
Shoe-peg  maple  (W.  Va.) ;  Erable  (La.) ;  Ah-weh! 

M^?''^^  "T  "^"^  Flower-   (Onondaga  Indians, 
N.y.};  Scarlet  maple   (Tex.). 
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Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,450  lbs. 

Character     -  Easily   pulped  and  bleached;  Very 

weak  and  rather  poor  color. 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 

Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,300  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  pulped    and  bleached;    Soft 

opaque  and  short  fiber. 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 

Mechanical  Pulp. 

Probably  the  same  as  black  gum. 

SUGAR  MAPLE  —  Acer  saccharum.  Wt.  35  lbs.  Fiber 
Range  —  From  southern  Newfoundland  (along  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Saguenay  rivers,  Lake  St.  John, 
and  northern  borders  of  Great  Lakes)  to  Lake 
of  the  Woods  and  Minnesota ;  south  (through  the 
Northern  states  and  on  the  Allegheny  Mountains) 
to  northern  Georgia  and  western  Florida ;  west  to 
eastern  Nebraska,  eastern  Kansas,  and  eastern 
Texas. 
Common  Names  —  Sugar  Maple  (Me.,  N.H.,  Vt., 
Mass..  R.I.,  Conn..  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Va.,  W.  Va., 
N.C.,  S.C,  Ala.,  La..  Ky.,  Mo.,  Ohio,  111.,  Ind.,  Iowa, 
Kans.,  Nebr.,  Mich..  Minn.,  Wis.,  Ont.) ;  Hard 
maple  (Vt.,  R.I.,  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  Va.,  Ala.,  Ky., 
Mo.,  Kans.,  Nebr.,  111.,  Ind.,  Iowa,  Mich.,  Ohio, 
Minn.,  Ont.)  ;  Sugar-tree  (Me.,  Vt.,  R.I.,  Pa.,  Va., 
W.Va.,  Ala.,  Miss.,  La.,  Ark.,  Ky.,  Mo.,  111.,  Ind., 
Ohio,  Kans.)  ;  Rock  maple  (Me.,  Vt.,  N.H.,  Conn., 
Mass..  R.I.,  N.Y.,  Tenn.,  111.,  Mich.,  Iowa,  Kans., 
Wis.,  Minn.,  Ont.)  ;  Black  maple  (Fla.,  Ky.,  N.C.) ; 
Maple  (S.C). 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,540  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  pulped  and  bleached;    Very 
weak  but  excellent  color. 

Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 
Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,500  lbs. 

Character  —  More  difficult  to  pulp  and   bleach 
than  aspen;  Soft,  opaque,  short  fiber. 

Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 
Mechanical  Pulp. 

Probably  similar  to  black  gum. 

THE  BIRCHES,  BEECHES,  ETC. 

PAl'EH    BIKCII    —    Bitula   papyrifera.    Wt.    34    lbs. 
Fiber  1.2  m.m. 

Range  —  From  Labrador  to  Hudson  Bay  (Southern 
Shores),  Great  Bear  Lake,  Yukon  River  and  coast 
of  Alaska;  southward  to  New  York  (Long  Island) 
and  northern  Pa.,  central  Michigan,  and  Minne- 
sota, northern  Nebraska  (Bluffs  of  Niobrara 
River).  Dakota  (Black  Hills),  northern  Montana, 
anil  northwestern  Washington  (near  Seattle). 

Common  Names  —  Paper  Birch  (N.H.,  Vt.,  Mass.,  R.I. 
Conn.,  N.Y.,  Wis.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Ont.)  ;  Canoe  birch 
(Me.,  Vt.,  N.H.,  R.I.,  Mass.,  N.Y.,  Pa.,  Wis.,  Minn., 
Mich.,  Ont.) ;  White  birch  (Me.,  N.H.,  Vt.,  R.I., 
N.Y.,  N.J.,  Wis.,  Minn.,  Mich.,  Nebr.,  Ont.) ;  Silver 
birch  (Minn.,  N.Y.)  ;  Large  white  birch  (Vt.)  ; 
Boleau  (Quebec). 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,500  lbs. 


Character  —  Easily  pulped;     Difficult     to  bleach; 
Poor  strength  and  color. 
Possible  uses  ■ —  Few.* 
Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,350  lbs. 

Character  — •  More  difficult  to  reduce  than  aspen ; 

Soft,  easily  bleached  and  opaque. 
Possible  uses  —  Similar  to  aspen. 

Mechanical  Pxdp. 

Yield  —  3,000  lbs. 

Character  —  Short  fiber  and  poor  strength ;  Pink- 
ish color. 
Possible  uses  —  As  a  filler  with  long  fibered  stocks. 


YELLOW  BIRCH 
1.5  m.m. 


Beiula  latea.  Wt.  34  lbs.    Fiber 


Range  —  From  Newfoundland  and  along  the  north- 
ern shores  of  St.  LaAvrence  Gulf  to  Abitibi  Lake 
and  Rainj'  River;  southward  to  northern  Minne- 
sota and  through  the  Northern  States  to  eastern 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Delaware. 

Common  Names  —  Yellow  birch  (Me.,  N.H.,  Vt., 
Mass.,  Conn.,  R.L,  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  N.C,  S.C,  HI., 
Mich.,  Wis.,  Minn.,  N.  Dak.,  Ont.) ;  Gray  birch 
(Vt.,  R.L,  Pa.,  Mich.,  Minn.) ;  Swamp  birch 
(Minn.);  Silver  birch  (N.H.) ;  Merisier  (Quebec); 
Merisier  Rouge   (Quebec.) 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,590  lbs. 

Character  —  Easil}-  pulped ;  Easily  bleached ;  very 

weak;  Good  color. 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 

Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,360  lbs. 

Character  —  More  difficult  to  reduce  than  aspen ; 

Soft,  easily  bleached. 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 

Mechanical  Pulp. 

The  same  as  paper  birch. 


6EECH 
m.m. 


Fagus  atropunicea.  Wt.  36  lbs.    Fiber  1.1 


—  Nova  Scotia  to  Lake  Huron  (north  shores) 
and  northern  Wisconsin;  south  to  western  Florida 
and  west  to  southeastern  Missouri  and  Texas 
(Trinity  River). 

Common  Names  —  Beech  (Me.,  N.H.,  Vt.,  Mass.,  R.I., 
Conn.,  NY".,  N.J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Va.,  W.Va.,  N.C,  S.C, 
Ga..  Ala.,  Fla.,  Miss.,  La.,  Tex.,  Ark.,  Ky.,  Mo., 
Ohio,  111.,  Ind.,  Mich.,  Nebr.,  Minn.,  Ont.);  Red 
beech,  (Me.,  Vt.,  Ky.,  Ohio) ;  White  beech  (Me., 
Ohio,  Mich.);  Ridge  Beach,   (Ark.). 

Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,530  lbs. 

Charaeter  —  Slightly  more  difficult  to  reduce  than 

aspen ;  soft,  easily  bleached. 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 

BLACK  GUM  —  Nyssa  .mlvatica.  Wt.  30  lbs.    Fiber 
1.7  m.m. 

Range  —  From  Maine  (Kennebec  River)  to  Florida 
(Kissimmee  River  and  Tampa  Bay)  and  west  to 
southern  Ontario,  southern  Michigan  (up  to  Gra- 
tiot Comity),  southeastern  Missouri,  and  Texas 
(Brazos  River.) 
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Common  Names  UlacU  j,'iim  (N.J.,  I'a.,  Del.,  Vu., 
W Ah.,  N'.C,  S.C.  (la.,  Ala.,  Fla.,  Miss.,  La.,  Tex., 
111.,  liul.);  Sour  m\m  (Vt.,  Mass.,  R.I.,  N.Y.,  N.J., 
Pa..  Del.,  \'a  .  W.Va.,  S.C,  Fla.,  Tex.,  Ohio,  Ind., 
111.)  Tiiiu-lo  (Mass..  K.I.,  N.J.,  Del.,  S.C,  Ala., 
Fla..  .Miss.,  Ti'N.,  111.,  Oliio);  PepperidKC  (Vt., 
Mass..  K.I..  N.Y.,  N..I.,  S.C,  Temi.,  Mieh.,  Ohio, 
Ont.);  Wild  Pfar  tree  (Toiin.)  ;  Yellow  Oumti-fc 
(Teiin.);  (ium  (Md.l;  Stinkwood  (W.Va.);  Tu- 
pelo ^Miiii   ( l'"la.) 

Soda  Pulp. 

Yield        1.300  lbs. 

C'haraeter  —   Soft.    .\    little    harder   to   eoolc    and 

bleach  than  aspen. 
I'lissilile  uses         Similar  to  aspen. 

Mechanical  Pulp. 
Yield  —  2,610  lbs. 

Character  —    Very    short    but   tough    fiber;   Very 
white  color. 

Possible  uses  —  As    a   filler    with  longer    fibered 
stock. 

COTTON  OUM  --  X'jssa  aquatica.  Wt.  29  lbs.    Fiber 
l.G  m.m. 

Rajige  —  Coast  region  from  southern  Virginia  to 
northern  Florida,  and  tlirough  the  Gulf  States  to 
Texas  (Nueces  River)  ;  northward  through  Ar- 
kansas, west  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  southern 
and  southeastern  Missouri  to  southern  Illinois 
(lower  Wabash  River). 

Common  Names  —  Large  tupelo  (Ala.,  La.,  Tex.)  ; 
Tujield  gum  (Ga.,  Ala.,  Miss.,  La.);  Sour  gum 
(Ark..  Mo.)  ;  Swamp  tupelo  (S.C,  La.);  Cotton- 
gum  (N.C,  S.C,  Fla.);  Tupelo  (N.C.,  S.C);  Wild 
oli-\-e  tree  (La.)  ;  Olivier  a  grandes  feuilles  (La)  ; 
Oliver  tree  (Miss.);  Bay  poplar  (Ala.) 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,160  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  pulped  ;  Easily  bleached ;  Poor 

strength  :  Fair  color. 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 

Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,200  lbs. 

Character  —  Soft,  but  harder  to  bleach  than  aspen. 

Possible  uses  —  Similar  to  aspen. 

RED    GUM   —    Liqiiidambar   stijraciflua.    Wt.    27    lbs. 
P^iber  1.6  m.m. 

Range  —  From  Connecticut  (F.-iirlield  County)  to 
southeastern  Missouri  and  Arka)isas;  south  to 
Florida  (Cape  Canaveral  and  Tampa  Bay)  and 
Texas  (Trinity  River.) 

Common  Names  —  Sweet  gum  'Mass.,  R.,  1.,  N.Y., 
N.J.,  Pa.,  Del..  Va.,  W.Va.,  N.C,  S.C,  Ga..  Ala., 
Ma.,  Mi.ss.,  La..  Tex.,  Ark..  Ky.,  Mo.,  111.,  Ind., 
Ohio)  :  Liquidambar  (R.I..  N.Y.,  Del.,  N.J.,  Pa., 
La..  Tex.,  Ohio,  111.;  Red  gum  (Va.,  Ala.,  Miss., 
Tex.,  La.)  ;  Gum  (Va.)  ;  Gumtree  (S.C,  La.)  ;  Alli- 
gator-wood (N..J.)  ;  Gilsted  (N.J.)  ;  Starleaved 
gum;  Satin  walnut   (lumber  markets.) 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,190  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily   jiuiped;   Difficult  to   bleach; 

\'ery  poor  strength;  Dark  colored. 

Possible  uses    -    Few. 

Soda  Pulp. 

Yield    —    1,(J.S0   lbs. 

Character    -  A  little  nnn-e  ilifficult  to  reduce  than 

aspen;  Soft  and  hard  to  bleach. 
Pos.sible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 


Crci'MHER  THKK  Mminolia   uritminala.     Wt.   27 

lbs,   l''ii)er  l.M  m.m. 

Range  From  Western  .\i-w  York  through  south- 
ern Ontario  to  southern  Fllinois  anfl  south  in  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  to  southern  Alabama 
(Stockton  I  and  nort lieasteiii  Mississip[)i  (Meri- 
dian); central  Kentuidty  and  Tennessee  (near 
.Vashville  and  easti-rti  part  of  State)  ;  northeast- 
ern, southern  and  southwestern  Arkansas. 

Common  Names  —  Cucumber-tree  (R.I.,  Mass.,  N.Y., 
I'a  .  I).<',.  (cult.);  N.C,  S.C,  Ala.,  Miss.,  La.,  Ark,, 
Ky..  W.Va.,  Ohio,  Ind.,  III.);  Mountain  Magnolia 
(Miss..  Ky.);  Cucumber  (W.Va.);  Black  lin  ( W. 
YtL.)  :  Magnolia  ('Ark.)  ;  Pointed-leaved  magnolia 
(lit.). 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield    -  1,2.50  lbs. 

Character  —    Easily     jiulpi'd ;     Somewhat    weak; 

Difficult  to  bleach;  Dai-k  ciored. 
I'ossiiile  uses  —  Few. 

Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,200  lbs. 

Character  —  A  little  harder  to  I'cduce  and  bleach 

than  aspen. 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 

Mechanical  Pulp. 

Probably  similar  to  black  gum. 

SWEET  MAGNOLIA  —  Mafiiiolia  (jlaucn.    Wt.  .19  lbs. 
Fiber  1.3  m.m. 

Range  —  Massachusetts  (Gloucester,  Essex  County)  ; 
Long  Island  (Turtle  Pond,  Suflfolk  County)  ;  from 
New  Jersey  to  Florida  (Biscayne  Bay  on  the  east 
coast,  and  to  Tampa  Bay  on  the  west  coast)  ;  west 
in  the  Gulf  region  to  Texas  (Trinity  River.) 

Common  Names  —  Sweet  Bay  (Mass."  R.I.,  Pa.,  N.J., 
N.C.  S.C,  Ala.,  Fla.,  Miss.,  La..  Ark.,  Mo.) ;  White 
Bay  (N.C,  S.C,  Ala.,  Fla.,  Miss.,  La.);  Swamp 
laurel  (Mass.,  N.C,  Ga.,  Miss.) ;  Swamp  sassafras 
(Del.,  Pa.,  Tenn.)  ;  Swamp  magnolia  (N.J.,  Pa., 
Tenn.)  ;  Magnolia  (N.J.,  Del.,  Pa.)  ;  White  laurel 
(Del,  Miss.,  La.)  ;  Beaver-tree  (Del..  S.C,  Miss  )  • 
Bay    (S.C), 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,680  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  ])ulped    and   bleached;    Fair 
strength  ;   Poor  color. 

Possible  uses  —  Can  lie  used  without  pulps  from 
conifers  in  manufacturing  of  book,  magazine, 
and  similar  jiapers. 

Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,680  lbs. 

Character  —   Easily   pulped;    Rather   difficult   to 
bleach ;   Soft   opaque  fiber. 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 
Mechanical  Pulp. 

Probably  similar  to  l)lack  gum. 

(To  be  Concluded) 


H.  B.  Wadsworth,  exporter  and  importer  of  pulp 
and  paper,  has  left  New  York  for  a  business  tour  of 
Japan  and  the  Orient  from  which  he  does  not  expect 
to  return  until  late  in  the  Fall. 


The    gi-eatest    of    all     faults    is  to    be  conscioufl    of 
ivone.— Carlyle. 
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Woodlands  Section 


OTTAWA  SESSION  OF   CONFERENCE   CLOSES 

Colonel  Henry  Solon  Graves,  director  of  the  Yale 
Forest  School,  delivered  the  first  pai)er  at  the  Satur- 
day morning  session  of  the  British  Empire  Forestry 
Conference,  consisting  of  an  inventory  and  review  of 
the  forest  and  jiarticularly  the  soft  wood  resources  of 
the  United  States. 

He  .stated  that  although  three-quarters  of  the  original 
soft  wood  forests  of  the  United  States  had  been  cut 
over,  it  had  been  estimated  that  that  country  still  con- 
tained more  soft  wood  timber  than  any  other  country 
except  Russia. 

The  States  is  using  her  timber  three  or  four  times 
as  fa.st  as  it  is  growing,  he  continued.  In  addition  to 
the  problem  of  bridging  this  gap.  the  country  is  faced 
with  the  fact  that  only  one-fifth  of  the  country's  forest 
lands  is  publicly  owned.  The  remaining  four-fifths 
has  been  alienated  to  private  owners. 

Colonel  Graves  pointed  out  that  superficially  the 
country  still  has  enormous  resources.  Nearly  two 
thou.sand  billion  feet  might  seem  inexhaustible  to  the 
lav  mind,  but  economically,  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
stock  lay  over  2,000  miles  from  the  point  of  ultimate 
consumption,  meant  that  the  country  was  in  a  serious 
predicament. 

C.  E.  Legat,  delegate  from  South  Africa,  asked 
Colonel  Graves,  whether,  in  estimating  the  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  the  hope  of  meeting 
same,  account  had  been  taken  of  the  fundamental  fact 
that  population  doubles  every  50  years.  Colonel 
Graves  replied  that  he  was  optimistic  of  one  thing  only, 
namely,  there  was  enough  absolute  forest  land  in  the 
United  States  to  supply  their  requirements  if  handled 
under  proper  forestry  principles.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  coniferous  timber  was  being  cut  today  at  a  rate 
amounting  to  eight  and  a  half  times  the  annual 
growth. 

Colonel  Graves  estimated  that,  in  all,  the  country 
contained  1,830  billion  board  feet  of  timber  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  and  040  million  cords 
of  ynilpwood.  Of  this  total,  douglas  fir  leads  with  a 
total  stock  of  595  billion  board  feet,  followed  in  order 
of  quantity  by  the  western  yellow  puifs.  thi'  southern 
])ines  and  the  spruces  and  firs. 

Lord  Lovat,  chairman  of  tiic  conference,  asked 
Colonel  Graves  if  it  were  not  true  in  the  United  States 
that  in  a  good  many  of  the  outlying  areas  the  .settlers 
could  not  eke  out  an  existence  by  agriculture  alone, 
but  were  compelled  to  supplement  their  activities  hy 
work  in  the  forest. 

Colonel  Graves,  in  reply,  stated  that  in  the  rich 
Central  States,  agriculture  could  sustain  the  commw 
nity,  but  that  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  a 
large  proportion  of  the  land  area  was  non-aericul- 
tural,  there  was  certainly  dependence  on  the  forest 
for  work.  He  pointed  out  that  in  Northeastern  States, 
where  forests  had  been  cnl  out,  agriculture  had  deter- 
iorated,  and  abandoned   farms  had   resulted       In   the 


State  of  Connecticut  the  total  area  of  which  is  only 
three  million  acres,  there  was  today  900,000  acres  less 
of  improved  farm  lands  than  was  the  case  40  years 
ago,  when  forest  industries  were  present  to  create  a 
market.  In  the  northeast  generally  the  decrease  was 
seven  million  acres  from  that  under  cultivation  40 
years  ago.  The  re-establishment  of  forests  and  con- 
sequently of  forest  industries  would,  said  Colonel 
Graves,  mean  the  re-establishment  of  agriculture  in 
that  part  of  the  country. 

Among  others  contributing  to  the  debate  which  arose 
were  Sir  James  Calder,  Professor  Troup,  Eraser  Story 
and  R.  L.  Robinson,  from  Great  Britain;  Mr.  Forbes, 
from  Ireland;  R.  D.  Craisr  and  Mr.  Leavitt,  of  Canada 
and  the  Chairman  Lord  Lovat,  The  chairman  stressed 
the  necessity  of  periodic  reviews  of  the  situation  with 
respect  of  soft  wood  resources.  Such  reviews  could 
focus  the  general  trend  of  the  situation  and  would 
provide  a  check  on  estimates  of  annual  growth,  which 
are  always  difficult  to  obtain  with  any  degree  of  ac 
curacy. 

The  Ottawa  meetings  of  the  conference  closed  with 
Saturday's  sessions,  but  further  debate  will  be  held 
on  the  train  and  at  various  points  en  route  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  the  final  session  will  be  held  at 
Victoria,  B.  C.  This  afternoon  the  delegates  were 
given  a  motor  ride  around  the  city,  and  in  the  evenin"- 
Mere  the  guests  of  Prime  INIinister  Mackenzie  Kin? 
and  the  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  minister  of  finance,  at  - 
dinner  held  at  the  Country  Club. 


IS  THE  PAPF-P  rwrtUS'^T'V  PRACTISING 
FORESTRY? 

By  0.  j\I.  PORTER 

Secretarv-Treasurer.  The  Woodlands  Section  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 

The  "Woodlands  Section  has  prepared  a  report  form 
for  use  bv  the  managers  of  the  woods  department  of 
nulo  and  paper  companies  in  indicatinsr  the  actual 
practice  of  forestrv  in  their  operations.  Conies  of  this 
will  be  sent  .shortiv  to  all  members  of  the  Woodlands 
Section,  whose  co-operation  is  requested  in  this  pro- 
iect  to  develop  a  report  showing  the  status  of  the 
paper  indu.stry  as  regards  the  protection  and  devel- 
opment of  its  basic  raw  material  —  pulpwood. 

German  Pulpwood 

Recent  pulpwood  auctions  resulted  in  the  following 
prices  : 

Fir^t  Second  Third 

ria-t                         Marns   Dollars  Marks     Dollars  Marks  Dollar) 

Roueh                          4.10.000       .5.30  340.000       4-45  280.000       3.(i0 

Peeled                        444.000       .5.7.5  375.000       4.85  300,000       3.90 

At  the  present  value  of  the  mark,  transportation 
costs  in  Germanv  are  almost  neglisrible.  The  following 
covers  pulpwood  and  logs,  with  the  dollar  at  100.000 
marks : 
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linte  l^er 
Miles  Short  Ton 

100 $0.32 

200 0.54 

300 0.72 

The  foUowiiiK'  statistics  I'roiii  iiiililiciit ions  liy  the  Aus- 
trian Secret  a  rv  of  I 'oimiieri'i'  iiulicate  thai  its  paper 
inilustry  is  now  (ipcrat  in^;  to  a|i|>roxiniati'iy  80  per 
cent  of  its  pre-war  Vapaeitv  : 

CAR  LOAD  PRODUCTION 
10  Long  Ton.s 
Product  1913  1922 

Paper 18,843  15,108 

Cellulose 17,13(i  10,187 

Ground  Pulj. 7,514  7,159 

Paste    Board 7.005  5,155 

Koehler  Thinning  Theory 

The  Koeliler  theory  of  thinning  holds  that  for  every 
sound  tree  of  every  species,  regardless  of  age  and  site 
conditions,  there  is  a  fixed  ratio  between  height  and 
width  of  crown.  This  has  been  worked  out  for  two  of 
the  principal  European  species  as  follows : 

Picea  exeelsa Ratio  is  6:1 

Fagus  sylvatica Ratio  is  5:1 

Thus,  a  spruce  tree  90  feet  tall  should  have  a  crown 
15  feet  wide ;  in  other  words,  covering  15  by  15  square 
feet  of  horizontal  crown  area. 

If  this  theory  is  correct,  it  provides  an  automatic 
control  for  thinnings.  The  number  of  trees  to  the  acre 
would  be  43,560  divided  by  W  squared,  where  W  is 
the  width  of  the  crown  or  1/6  the  length  of  the  tree ; 
so  that  the  normal  stand  per  acre,  where  the  total 
average  height  of  the  tree  is  indicated  as  H  would  be 
43,500  X  36  divided  by  H  squared. 

In  application,  all  that  is  necessary  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  trees  per  acre,  in  accord  with 
this  formula  which,  for  spruce,  would  work  out  some- 
what as  follows : 

Removable  Through 
Average  Height         No.  Per  Acre  Thinnings 

30'  1,740 

40'  980  760 

50'  675  205 

60'  435  190 

70'  320  115 

80'  245  75 

90'  190  55 

100'  156  34 

Of  course,  there  are  many  objections  to  this  theory. 
It  is  not  applicable  to  mixed  stands;  it  does  not  differ- 
entiate between  predominate  and  suppressed  trees;  it 
does  not  produce  full-length  crowns  suitable  for 
abundant  cone  production.  It  does,  however,  provide 
for  increased  yield,  through  thinnings,  and  thus  makes 
possible  early  returns  on  a  long  time,  expensive  rota- 
tion. 


About  fifty  American  manufacturers  of  fine  pre- 
cision instruments  of  various  types  all  the  way  from 
high  pressure  gauges  to  ultrafine  chemical  balances, 
will  show  their  goods  at  this  year's  Chemical  Expos- 
ition in  New  York,  according  to  early  estimates.  More 
than  an  equal  number  of  manufacturers  of  all  kinds 
of  chemical  and  allied  plant  equipment  such  as  cent- 
rifiigals,  screens,  crushing  machinery,  pumps,  acid- 
proof  ware,  valves,  gears,  pipes,  drying  equipment, 
filter  presses  and  the  like,  will  show  their  goods. 


COMPETITION   OF  PAPER  MILLS  IN  JAPAN 

The   .la|ian    i'a|ic]-    Assoi'ial  ion    cijiliraci-s   twelve    lead- 
ing paper  nulls  siidi  as,  O.ji,  Ku.ji,  .Milsuhishi,  Kyusliu, 
Chuo,   Kokura,   llokuetsu,   Karafulo,   I'Tiied/.u,   Kuiiuiiio, 
.Vakaiiosliiiiia  and  Vukoslia  I'aper  Mills.    There  are  nine 
strong  paper  mills  not  belonging  to  the  Association  that 
have    passed     tlii'ougli     the    business    depression,    while 
their  eoiiirades  passed  out  of  existence.     And  these  are, 
Chugoku,  Xihon,   Ilokkai  Kogyo,  Inui,  Nishino,  Tomoe- 
gawa,    Takauo    Yamagata    and    Toyo    paper    mills,    and 
producing    pi'inting    and    .Japan    siniih-    jiaper.      These 
uoii-nienibers  arc  coinpcling  with   the  Association   mem- 
bers mills  by  underselling  5  to   10   per  cent  less  from 
those    pi'ices    maintained    by    the    members.      Since   the 
members   mills  established   an   a.ssoeiated   |)ulp  sales  of- 
fice, in   Septend)er  1922  those   non-members  mills  have 
had  to  eompcte  in  the  raw  material  as  well  which  is  the 
most   difficult    |)roblem   they    are    now    facing,   as  these 
non-members  have  no  pulp  producing  company  among 
them.      It    is,   therefore,   seriously    considered    by    them 
whether  to  join  the  Association,  or  to  form  a  separate 
guild  in  order  to  compete  advantageously  with  the  As- 
sociation mills,   as  up  to   now  these  non-members  have 
had  no  definite  agreement  among  them,  but  competing 
with   the    Associatif)n    mills,   each   safe-guarding   its   in- 
terest which  unintentionally  are  finding  and  taking  an 
uniform  step.    The   most  severe   competition  is  in   cig- 
arette paper.     The  Toyo  Paper  Mill  at  Osaka  is  mak- 
ing   this    paper    regularly    sujiplying    to    the    Govein 
ment    Tobacco    Monopoly    Bureau    almost    exclusively. 
The  Oji  Paper  Mill's  O.saka  branch,  an  Association  mill, 
is    now    contemplating   to    enlarge    its    cigarette    paper 
plant  there   in   order  to   compete   witli   the   Toyo   Mill, 
non-member  of  the  Association.     Not  only  in  the  high 
grade  paper,  but  a  severe  competition  is  raging  even  in 
straw  board.   What  would  be  the  outcome  of  these  severe 
competitions  between  the  Association  menAers  and  non- 
members  are  worth   while  to  be  watched. 
Extensions   of   Plants   Contemplated   by   Paper  Mills 
in  Japan 
Extensions   and   enlai'g"ment   of  plants  contemplated 
during  the  war  time  by  the  leading  paper  mills  in  this 
country^  have  been  suspended  by  the  general  business 
depression  which  came  along  after  the  war,  but  the  revi- 
val of  the  paper  market  since -last  year  is  making  possible 
the  completion  of  such  contemplated  extensions.    Some 
petty  mills  have  vanished  during  this  depression  period, 
and  even  larger  mills  have   suffered   considerably,   but 
these  large  mills  have  had  sufficient   reserves  to  avoid 
such   fate  as  the  smaller  mills  had  to  face.    There  ar", 
on   the  contrary  extensions  that   are  under  contempla- 
tion l)y  some  of  the  large  paper  mills.    Cp  to  the  present 
those  that  are  known,  are  the  one  142"  news  machine 
to  be  installed  by  the  Kyushu  Paper  mill  at  their  Yat- 
sushiro  branch   plant  to  be  completed   during  the  next 
year,    and    one    107"    high    grade    printing   machine    by 
the   Mistubishi    paper   mill    at   their   Xakagawa    bi-ancli 
plant  to  be  completed  by  next  April  or  May,  this  ma- 
chine to  be  of  a  Swedish  make. 

The  two  largest  paper  mills,  the  Oji  Paper  Mill  and 
the  Fuji  Paper  Mill,  are  contemplating  enlargement  of 
their  plants.  The  former  by  raising  debentures  in  the 
London  market,  and  the  latter  h\-  increasing  their  cap- 
ital. Even  tliough  the  present  market  conditions  are 
far  from  favorable,  the  extension  schemes  should  be 
made  while  the  market  conditions  are  quiet,  so  as  to 
meet  the  coming  boom  or  favorable  market.  The  demand 
of  paper  in  this  country  will  not  decrease  from  the  pres- 
ent consumption,  but  within  a  short  time  the  present 
output  will  net  be  able  to  take  care  of  probable  future 
business. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 
PAPER    TESTING 

A-14  M-12  Mullen  Test  Compaxison.  F.  A.  CURTIS. 
Paper  Trade  J.  76,  No.  19.  48  (May  10,  1923).  Results 
of  JluUen  tests  on  10  samples  of  paper  by  7  laboratories 
are  tabulated,  showing  the  maximum  positive  and 
negative  deviations  and  mean  deviations  from  the 
average. -A. P. -C. 

A-14  M-12  Report  on  Schopper  Folding  Machines. 
HELEN  U.  KIELY.  Paper  Trade  J.  76,  No.  19,  45-48 
(May  10,  1923).  —  A  report  is  presented  of  a  co- 
operative investigation  into  the  accuracy  of  the  ma- 
chine, tolerances  allowable  and  value  of  the  results  in 
valuating  paper.  (1)  The  relative  humidity  at  which 
the  paper  is  run  is  the  source  of  greatest  error.  (2)  The 
error  due  to  paper,  machine,  and  method  of  operation 
is  less  in  testing  paper  cut  in  the  cross-machine  direc- 
tion. (3)  A  machine  tests  itself  within  about  10% 
as  a  maximum  except  in  an  occasional  instance,  and 
wider  variations  must  be  attributed  to  the  paper  or 
method  of  operation.  (4)  Testing  at  45%  of  557o 
relative  humidity  would  probably  be  preferable  to  the 
present  practice  of  65%.  (5)  A  tolerance  of  approx- 
imately 30%  in  the  cross  direction  must  be  allowed,  so 
that  tiie  value  of  the  folding  number  in  purchasing 
paper  on  specifications  is  questioned.  (6)  If  a  folding 
number  is  specified,  a  tolerance  above  and  below  should 
be  allowed.  The  following  recommendations  are  made : 
(1)  A  standard  instrument  should  be  decided  upon  for 
determining  relative  humidity.  (2)  Paper  should  be 
tested  only  in  the  cross-machine  direction  and  no 
specification  for  machine-direction  fold  should  be 
given.  (3)  "Work  should  be  done  on  collecting  data 
before  and  after  the  paper  is  tub  sized.  (4)  Work 
should  be  done  on  the  folding  machine  after  removing 
one  of  the  plates,  thus  giving  a  single  instead  of  a 
double  fold.-A.P.-C. 

A-14  Examination  of  Blotting  Paper.  G.  DALEN. 
Mitt,  Materialprufungsamt  5  (1922)  :  Papierfabr.  21, 
192-196  (Apr.  8.  1923).  Blotting  paper  is  tested  by 
passing  it  between  two  rolls  together  with  a  strip  of 
sized  paper  containing  fresh  ink.  The  two  strips,  3  cm. 
wide  and  30  cm.  long,  come  together  just  as  they  pass 
between  the  rolls,  the  blotting  paper  being  the  upper 
one.  The  rolls  are  each  3.7  cm.  in  length  and  3.4  cm. 
in  diameter  and  the  upper  one  exerts  a  pressure  of 
0.6  kg.  on  the  lower.  The  paper  passes  thru  the  rolls  at 
a  speed  of  10  cm.  per  second.  Ink  is  dropped  on  the 
lower  .strip  by  means  of  a  burette  held  2  cm.  above  its 
surface.  The  length  of  the  blot  is  measured  in  mm. 
Comparison  of  the  usual  capillai-y  absorption  test,  used 
for  blotting  paper,  with  the  test  just  described  shows 
little  difference,  but  the  former  is  more  uncertain. 
Thirty-eight  tests  are  tabulated.  (Also  in  Wochbl. 
Papierfabr.  54.  1304-1306  (May  12.  1923). -J.L. P. 

A-15  An  Improved  Method  for  the  Determination 
of  Alpha-,  Beta-  and  Gamma-Cellulose.  :\I  W  BRAY 
and  T.  M.  ANDREWS.     Ind.  Eng.  Chem,  15.  377-378 


(Apr.  1923").  The  authors  describe  a  modified  pro- 
cedure in  which  the  alpha-,  beta-  and  gamma-  celluloses 
are  determined  volumetrically  instead  of  gravimetric- 
ally.  One  gram  of  dry  Cross  and  Bevan  cellulose  or 
sample  of  pulp  is  triturated  with  25  cc.  of  17.5% 
caustic  soda  solution  till  the  mass  is  homogeneous, 
allowed  to  stand  30  min.,  and  filtered  with  suction 
through  an  alundum  (porosity  R.A.98)  or  a  Gooch 
crucible.  After  the  insoluble  is  sucked  practically  dry 
it  is  loosened  with  a  glass  rod  and  washed,  first  with 
4%  sodium  hydroxide  (50cc.)  and  then  with  about  300 
cc.  of  cold  distilled  water  in  small  portions.  Remove 
the  residue  from  the  crucible,  dissolve  in  about  30  cc. 
of  72%  sulphuric  acid,  make  up  to  100  cc.  with  72% 
acid,  to  a  100  cc.  aliquot  add  10  cc.  of  standard  potas- 
sium dichroniate  solution  (90  g.  per  liter)  and  60  cc. 
of  72%  acid,  boil  gently  for  exactly  5  min.,  cool  in  ice 
and  titrate  the  excess  of  dichromate  with  standard 
ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  (159.9  g.  per  liter).  The 
dichromate  should  be  standardized  against  cellulose 
obtained  by  the  Cross  and  Bevan  chlorination  method 
from  sulphite  pulp.  The  filtrate  from  the  alpha-cel- 
lulose is  diluted  to  400  cc.  and  divided  into  equal  parts. 
One  part  is  diluted  to  250  cc.  To  a  25  cc.  aliquot  add  5 
cc.  of  standard  dichromate  and  60  cc.  of  72%  acid  and 
treat  as  above,  the  result  giving  the  sum  of  the  beta-and 
gamma-cellulose.  Precipitate  the  beta-cellulose  from 
the  other  220  cc.  aliquot,  (diluting  to  250  cc.  in  a 
volumetric  flask),  let  stand  till  the  precipitate  settles, 
pipette  off  a  25  cc.  aliquot  of  the  supernatant  liquid, 
and  treat  as  in  the  ease  of  the  beta-plus  gamma-cellulose 
determination. -A.P.-C. 

PROCESS   CONTROL 

C-1  El  G-1  H-1  K-1  Testing  and  Control  Process  in 
Paper  Making.    M.  A.  KRBDIEL.   Paper  Trade  J.  76 

No.  18,  57-62  (May  3,  1923).  A  brief  outline  of  the  raw 
material,  process,  and  finished  product  control  tests 
carried  out  at  the  Hammermill  plant. -A.P.-C. 

MECHANICAL    PULP 

D-4  Process  of  Making  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp.    E 

F.  MILLARD.  U.S.  pat.  1.413,180.  April  18,  1922.  — 
Same  as  Can.  pat.  215,314  Jan.  24.  1922.  See  Pulp  and 
Paper  20,  888  (Oct.  12,  1922).  (Paper  Trade  J.  74,  No. 
20,  .54.  (May  18.  1922). -A.P.-C. 

D-4  Studies  of  Mechanical  Paper  Technology.  F. 
BOHROFP.  Bumazhnaia  Promyshlenost,  I.  Nos.  2-3, 
193-212  (Sept.  -  Dec.  1922).  Data  arc  given  to  show 
that  40  j)er  cent  of  the  total  power  consumed  in  the 
world's  pulp  and  paper  production  goes  for  wood 
grinding.  Even  a  small  saving  in  the  power  consumed 
in  the  grinding  operation  would  release  a  large  amount 
of  energy  for  other  uses.  The  factors  entering  the 
grinding  operation  are  combined  with  a  mathematical 
e(|uation  depending  ujion  the  pressure  n  per  sq.  cm.,  of 
the  gi-inding  roll.  Giving  definite  values  a  curve  can  be 
drawn  very  similar  to  the  one  obtained  by  Kirehner 
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H-4  Continuous  Production  of  Chloride  of  Lime. 
OTTO  NYDEtUiEH.  Oi-r.  pat.  ;f70.841.  Papierfabr. 
•-'1,  •21\-272  (May  27,  li)2;i).  Chlorine  f?as  is  (•(.ikIiu'I.mI 
into  an  ab.sorption  apparatus  in  wliicli  finely  divideil 
lime  is  Iteiiifj;  stirred.  Tiie  nnal)s()rl)C(l  warm  t;as  as 
eooled  and  a}i:ain  put  tltroHfjli  the  alisorjjtion  apparatus. 
-J.L.P. 

H-5  Bleach  Studies  on  Wood  pulps.  II.  (  AKI,  o 
SCIIWALBE  ami  IIEKMAN.X  WENZh.  Papierfabr. 
21,  2G8-270  (May  27.  192:i).  During  the  bleaeliint; 
lii'oeess  a  considerable  ([uantity  of  c'arl)on  dio.\ide  is, 
evolved,  amounting'  to  ().2(i-().2"s  g.  CO.,  ])er  100  g.  of 
|)ulp  when  treated  with  1  g.  of  chlorine.  This  leads  to 
the  formation  of  C'aOO.,  cojisecpiently  a  dei)ression  of 
the  H.  concentration,  thus  slowly  bringing  the  bleach- 
ing process  to  a  standstill.  By  heating  the  bleach  hath 
to  30-35°C.  and  by  subjecting  the  stock  to  a  vigorous 
movement,  the  solubility  of  tlie  CO..  is  considerably  de- 
creased, the  formation  of  the  deleterious  bicarbonate 
prevented  and  the  bleaching  action  accelerated.  An 
air  blast  has  onlv  a  mechanical  effect  in  that  it  removes 
the  CO,.-J.L.P.  ■ 

PREPARATION  OF  PAPER  PULP 

K-4  Recovering  Constituents  of  Waste  Bituminous 
Felt  Products.  L.  KIHSCIIBRAUN.  C.S.  pat.  1.417,- 
840,  Ma.\-  30,  1922.  The  material  is  mechanically  dis- 
integrated in  the  presence  of  a  hot  emulsifying  agent 
such  as  clay  and  water  which  serves  to  soften  the  mate- 
rial and  reduce  it  to  a  uniform  puli>.-A.P.-C. 

K-7  Beater.  SIGURD  SMITH.  Fr.  pat.  549,522.— the 
beater  is  equipped  with  two  or  more  bedplates  which 
must  be  at  least  100  to  120mm.  from  one  another.  In  the 
space  between  the  bedplates  fresh  stock  is  forced  into 
the  spaces  between  the  roll  fly  bars  so  as  to  expose  a 
fresh  portion  of  fibers  to  the  beating  action  of  the  next 
bedplate.  (See  Smitli's  article  on  the  "Fihrage 
Theory"  of  beating  in  Paper  Trade  J.  75,  No.  26,  47-48 
(Dec.  28,  1922)  ;  76,  No.  1,  49-53  (Jan.  4,  1923)  ;  and  in 
Paper  32,  No.  3,  5-8  (Mav  9.  1923)  ;  No.  4.  5-10  (Mav  16, 
1923).-A.P.-C. 

K-7  A  New  Continuous  Beater.  Paper  Ind.  5,  339- 
340  (May  1923).  —  Brief  enumeration  of  the  merits  of 
the  Murphy  hollow  midfeather  continuous  beater  for 
mixed  waste  paper,  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  prevent 
all  foreign  matter  from  entering  the  stuff  chest  and 
eliminate  rags,  sticks,  sti'ings.  wire,  etc.,  from  collecting 
in  the  valves. -A. P. -C. 

K-7  Process  of  Beating  Fibers  for  the  Manufacture 
of  Paper.  EMIL  RYP.ERC  and  P.  C.  SCHAANNING. 
Ger.  pat.  375.576.  Papierfabr.  21,  280  (June  3,  1923). 
To  decrease  ]50wer  consumption  and  to  facilitate  beat- 
ing at  a  high  i)ulp  consistency  in  a  conical  mill,  com- 
pi'cssed  air  or  other  gas  is  added  to  the  mixture  of 
fibers  and  water  before  it  enters  or  during  its  progress 
through  the  mill. -J. L. P. 

K-7  Beating  Engines  for  the  Manufactiure  of  Paper. 
ANON.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  54,  1041-1044  (Apr.  14, 
1923).  Brief  descriptions,  with  sketches,  of  the  Karger, 
Taylor,  Hammer,  Acme,  Krons,  Wrigley,  Umpherston. 
and   Goepel  types  of  Ijcaters.-J.L.P. 

K-7  Pulp  Disintegrating  Machines.    ANON.  Wochbl. 


Papierfabr.  54,  12:i!t  1241  (May  .'>,  \'.)2:i).  The  lioff- 
summir  and  Kirehiier  cnit  rifugal  beaters  are  skeldied 
and  (b'sciibcd.-J.I,,!'. 

K-7  Device  for  the  Treatment  of  Pulp  made  from 
Sedges,  Grasses  and  Reeds.  JOIIAN.N"  J  GAIILEK. 
Gcr.  pal.  374,192;  addition  to  370.347.  Papierfabr.  21 
238,-239  (May  6,  1923).  Blunt  beater  knives  are  em- 
ployed to  avoid  cutting  the  fibers -J  L  P 
FILLERS 

K-9  Filler  for  Paper  Pulp.  (!.  A(![ES(».\  I'S  pal 
1.419,951,  June  20,  1921.  A  fiU.T  such  as  white  day  i.-. 
dellocculated  prejjaratory  to  mixing  it  with  pajx-r  |)idi). 
in  order  to  form  a  mixture  with  whicii  rosin  si/.e  an<l 
alum  itiay  combine. -A. I'.-C. 

K-9  Loading  Paper  Pulp.  F.  REM  HARD.  Eng.  pat 
Im.U/  .\ov.  24.  1921.  -  Same  as  Ger,  pat.  349,882. 
Se,.  Pulp  &  Paper  20,  702  (Aug.  17,  1922).  (Paper 
Trade  J.  75,  no  4,  :,:>,  (Julv  27,  1922j,-A  P  -C 

K-9  FUler  for  Paper,  "w.  HOSKINS.  US  ],at  1  - 
424,  306,  Aug.  1,  1922.  —  Powdered  calcium  sulphate 
or  clay  paitich's  are  coated  with  a  calcium  soap.-A.P -C 

K-9  Paper  Filler.    W.  N.  KOHLINS.  U.S.  pat.  1,390,- 
92/,  Sept.  13,  1921.  —  The  composition  is  formed   of 
precipitated   magnesium   hydroxide,  calcium   sulphate 
aluminium    hydroxide    anrl    slaked   lime -A  P -C 
SIZING 

K-10  Engine  Siting  Paper.  H.  M.  WHEELWRIGHT 
IT.S.  pat.  1,430,045,  Sept.  26,  1922.  -  Previously  boiled 
soluble  modified  starch  is  mixed  with  rosin  size,  diluted 
and  mixed  with  paper  pulp  in  a  beater  to  effect  vreeipi- 
tation  of  the  resin  in  colloidal  condition  and  economize 
the  process  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  ro.sin  re- 
i|uii'ed.-A.P.-C. 

K-10  Sizing  Composition.  W.  P.  UPHAM  U  S  nat 
1,392  988,  Oct.  11,  1921.  -  The  composition  consists  of 
starch  hydrolyzed  under  pressure,  rosin,  soda,  soap  oil 
and  clay  or  satin  white.-A.P.-C.  '       ' 

r^'-^L^^^  °^  ^°^^  S^^e  ^  Paper  Making.  A  E 
LEICESTER.    World's  Paper  Trade  Rev.:    Paper  3'V 

No.  2,  5-6,  24,  26  (May  2,  1923).  -^  Brief  discu.ssion  of 
Jinglish  practice,  bringing  out  some  of  the  difficulties 
them^P^C  ^"^^    o^^^^^^^^g    methods    of    overcoming 

«i?'i?.^o-'",ni^^^-  J-A-DECEW.  U.S.  pat.  1,394,- 
610,  Oct.  2^,  1921.  -Five  to  15  parts  of  a  melted  wax 
e.g.,  paraftm  of  or  vegetable  oil,  pitch,  or  hard  fat  are 
mixed  with  100  parts  of  melted  rosin  to  improve  the 
water  repellent  properties  of  sizing.-A.P.-C 

K-10  Method  for  the  Emulsification  of  Rosin  soap 
ui  Water.  0.  KAMM  assignor  to  American  Writing 
Paper  Co.  U.S.  pat.  1,415,363,  May  9,  1922  —  Rosin 
size  containing  free  rosin  is  incorporated  with  water 
m  the  proportion  required  to  yield  at  the  operating 
temperature  a  practically  clear  size-in-water  emulsion 
The  emulsion  is  stable  at  approximately  the  boiling 
point,  and  can  be  diluted  to  an  extent  bv  introduction 
while  hot  into  additional  water.-A.P-C 

K-10  Rosin  Sizing.  J.  A.  DECEW  assignor  to  Pro- 
cess Engineers,  Inc.  U.S.  pat.  1,433,124  Oct  24  1922  — 
Ro.sin  for  use  in  sizing  pai)er  is  incorporated  with  5  per 
cent  of  rubber  by  u.se  of  a  common  solvent  such  as 
gasoline  which  is  afterwards  evaporated  -A  P  -C 

K-10  Sizing  for  Paper.  J.  H.  RYAN  U  S  nat  1 
434,227,  Oct.  31,  1922.  -  A  thin  doughy  inixL re 'f 
formed  of  satin  white,  clay  and  water,  ground  in  a 
pebble  mill,  mixed  with  a  usual  sizing  solution  which 
may  contain  casein  glue  or  hydrated  starch,  and  the 
mixture  IS  further  ground   together  to   eliminate  all 

^1 1  t.-A.i  .-C 
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PAPER  FROM  STRAW  PULP 

(From  Our  London  Corrt- spondent) 

July  27,  1923. 
Sir  Fred  Becker,  the  pioneer  of  Canadian  pulp  in  the 
British  market,  is  at  present  in  Canada  on  a  three  months 
'  visit.  Always  bent  on  something  new  in  the  shape  of 
pulp — or  the  nearest  thing  to  it — he  is  now  investigating 
the  local  conditions  of  the  Canadian  Prairie  Provinces  in 
connection  with  big-scale  experiments  about  to  be  carried 
out  at  Northfleet,  Kent,  (England),  for  turning  straw 
fibre  into  paper  pulp.  As  is  well-known  the  subject  is 
not  new  but  the  fact  that  Sir  Frederick  Becker  is 
devoting  time  and  money  to  it  will  cause  considerable 
interest  in  the  revival  of  experiments  amongst  paper  and 
))ulp  men  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Before  sailing  from  England,  Sir  Fred  Becker  circu- 
lated the  following  letter  to  some  of  the  important  news 
papers  in  the  United  Kingdom: — "The  two-fold  impor- 
tance to  the  British  Empire  of  an  experiment  about  to  be 
made  in  Kent,  should  not  escape  the  attention  of  those  of 
vour  readers  interested  in  the  deliberations  of  the  coming 
Imperial  Economic  Conference  (in  London  during  Octo- 
ber). Much  of  the  time  of  that  conference  will  be  occu- 
pied in  debating  how  best  to  use  to  the  full  advantage  our 
Imperial  resources,  particularly  in  regard  to  developing 
vast  territories  at  present  unpeopled  in  Australasia,  Africa 
and  Canada.  The  last  named  Dominion  alone  possesses 
300,000,000  acreas  of  land  suitable  for  farming,  of  which 
as  yet  only  one-sixth  is  under  cultivation.  A  striking 
fact  about  the  millions  of  Canadian  acres,  which  are  be- 
ing farmed  is  that  practical!}'  the  whole  of  their  enormous 
annual  j'ield  of  straw  is  a  waste  product;  after  every  har- 
vest it  is  largely  burned.  If,  however,  the  experiments 
to  be  carried  out  in  Kent  are  as  successful  on  tlie  big 
scale  as  they  have  been  in  France,  it  will  in  the  future 
be  a  practicable  thing  to  buy  all  the  straw  from  the 
farmer  and  to  turn  it  into  pulp  in  the  Prairie  Provinces 
for  the  higher  grades  of  paper.  Evidently  we  have  here 
the  seedling  of  a  gigantic  new  industry  wliich  will  bene 
fit  tile  man  on  the  homestead,  give  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  pulp  and  paper  makers  and  offer  a  further  at- 
traction to  intending  emigrants.  But  it  will  do  more  than 
that;  it  will  bring  nearer  that  ideal  of  a  self-supporting 
British  Empire  so  eloquently  advocated  at  the  last  Empire 
Press  Conference." 

Sir  Fred  Becker  is  on  the  spot  now  for  Canadians  to 
solve  the  problems  with  him.  He  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  subject  and  should  be  given  all  the  help  and  advice 
required  to  save  what  has  hitherto  been  fuel  for  the  har- 
vest rubbish  fire. 

The  Pulp  Situation 
The  volume  of  business  passing  is  not  great.  For  chem- 
ical pulp  prices  are  inclined  to  stiffen;  for  groundwood 
supplies  are  finding  a  splendid  channel,  thanks  to  busy 
newsprint  mills,  and  prices  are  steady.  Quotations  in 
London  are  about  as  follows:  — 

Bleached  sulphite  (No.  1)  £21;  Easy  bleaching  (No.  1) 
£16  1-2;  Sulphite,  newsprint  quality  .£15  1-2 — £l6;  un- 
bleached soda  (No.  1),  £16  1-2;  soda  kraft,  £1.5  1-2— 
£15  1-2. 

The  first  half  year's  imports  from  all  sources  liave 
reached  480,597  tons,  compared  with  305,250  tons  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1922.  The  imports  for 
June  were  148,526  tons — an  increase  of  60,751  tons  over 
June  1922.  Six  months'  supplies  have  arrived  as  fol- 
lows: Bleached  Chemical  (dry)  from  Finland,  1,369  tons 
(447  for  1922);  Sweden,  2,004  tons  (2,874);  Norway 
7,972  tons  (4,682  tons);  Germany,  254  tons  (497).  Other 


sources    830    tons    (667    tons).      Total    12,429    tons    com- 
pared with   9,067  tons   for  the  same  period   in   1922. 

Unbleached  Chemical — From  Finland,  32,252  tons 
(20,648  tons  for  1922);  Sweden  75,315  (43,198);  Nor- 
way 39,761  tons  (26,852  tons) ;  Germany,  7,555  tons 
(1,176  tons).  Other  sources  13,726  tons  (4,853  tons). 
Total,  168,609  tons, 

Groundwood  (wet) — Sweden  45,977  tons  (36,668 
tons);  Norway  200,679  tons  (126,587  tons);  Canada 
31,264  tons(21,851  tons);  other  sources,  3,173  tons 
(2,659  tons).  Total  281,093  tons  compared  with  187,- 
765  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1922. 

The  imports  of  groundwood  (dr_v)  were  11,908  tons, 
an  increase  of  8,783  tons  over  1922. 

The  increase  in  the  case  of  Canada  is  notable  and  it  is 
hoped   the   second   half   of   the   year   will    see    another    in- 
crease  from   the   Dominion.      In   Scandinavian    circles   the 
pulp  market  is  quiet  and  prices  are  steady. 
Paper  and  Canadian  Wrappings 

The  imports  of  paper  for  the  six  months  ending  June 
30,  reached  5,678,352  cwts.  compared  with  4,586,518  cwts. 
in  1922.  The  exports  of  the  British  mills  were  2,083,093 
cwts.  as  against  894,957  cwts.  in   1922. 

Of  the  imports,  tliere  is  a  reduction  in  shipments  of 
newsprint  from  Canada.  But  packing  and  wrapping  pa- 
pers from  the  Dominion  arrived  in  increased  shipments, 
the  total  52,130  cwts.  comparing  very  favourably  witli 
39,816  cwts.  for  the  six  months  in  1922.  Shipments  from 
Scandinavia  were  974.275  cwts.;  Finland  182,533  cwts.; 
Germany,  480,115  cwts  and  Belguim  37,502.  Canadian 
wrapping  papers  are  finding  a  good  outlet  in  the  British 
market,  but,  of  course,  it  will  take  considerable  time  and 
trouble  to  beat  down  the  cheap  and  inferior  qualities 
dumped  on  the  market  from  Scandinavia. 

The  prices  for  papers  in  England  and  Scotland  are  at 
present  a  burning  subject  and  British  mill  owners  are 
complaining  of  their  meagre  profits  on  orders  executed. 
Competition  is  verv'  keen  and  this  with  the  price  of  pulp 
at  present  makes  it  difficult  for  the  British  mill  to  com- 
pete with  the  quotations  of  the  Continent.  A  noticeable 
feature  of  the  trade  is  the  great  development  in  wrapp- 
ings, kraft  paper,  etc.  Canadians  should  keep  a  sharp 
eye  on  this  section  of  the  market  and  particularly  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 

Mill  Development 
William  Tod,  Junior,   (1923),  I,td.,  has  been  formed  to 
take   over  the   business   of   William   Tod   Junior   and   Co., 
Ltd.,    of    Springfield    Mill,    Polton,    and   the    recently   es- 
tablished   Indurite    Products    Co.,    Ltd.      The    capital    is 
£190,000.       I    mentioned    some    time    ago    that    the    Tod 
firm,  as  a   result  of  research  work,  had  perfected   a  pro- 
cess for  mill  waste  and  converting  it  into  vulcanite  or  eb- 
onite.    Vulcanite,  or  ebonite,  has   a   big  demand   in   Eng- 
land.     It  is  produced  at  a  low   cost  and  is  most   suitable 
in  the  case  of  insulation.      The   Springfield   mill   has  two 
papermaking  machines  and     considerable  new     machinery 
was  installed  between  1910  and  1914  at  a  cost  of  £30,000 
Big  Dock  Scheme 
The  London  Port  autliority   is  going  to   spend  £5,000,- 
000  on  a  new  dock  and  other  works.     The  works  will  in- 
clude  improvement   to   the   pulp   and   timber    dock,   which 
will  be  brought  up  to  modern   requirements. 
Some  Profits 
Amongst   recent    reports   on   profits    from   mills    are   in- 
cluded the  following: — Guard  Bridge   Paper  Mill,  5  p.  c. 
on  preference  shares,   10  p.   c.    (last  year  5  p.   c.)   on  the 
ordinary. 

Colthrop    Board    Mill,    profit    £2,244 — profit    insufficient 
for  dividend  to  be  paid. 
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Aoi'ording  to  a  Moiilrral  Kiiij>l(iviiHiit  Anciuy.  tlitn 
is  u  sliortagc  of  lulj)  in  tin-  Ontario  and  (^uibic  pulp  and 
pajjcr  mills  as  well  as  in  logginfi  o})crations,  'I'lii;  men 
required  for  the  pulp  and  |)aper  industry  arc  of  the  un 
skilled   cliaraeter. 

Kdward  Beek.  Secretary  of  tile  Canadian  I'lup  and 
Paper  Association,  and  .).  N.  Stephenson,  Kditor  of  tlie 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  attended  meetings  of  the  Im- 
perial  Forestry  Conference   in   Ottawa  last  week. 

The  new  Ferguson  administration  in  Ontario  has  al 
ready  put  into  effect  several  economies  in  connection  with 
the  Forests  and  Lands  Department  and  several  others 
are  in  contemplation.  Arthur  W.  Roebuck,  who  had  been 
retained  by  the  Drurv  Government  to  investigate  certain 
lumber  companies  and  seek  to  press  eases  in  the  courts 
against  them,  has  been  let  out,  and  the  expensive  prob- 
ings  have  been  abandoned.  It  is  stated  that  this  new  pol- 
icy is  having  a  favorable  effect  on  the  development  of 
the  lumber  industry  in  the  province.  Another  activity  of 
Hon.  J.  W.  Lyons,  new  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
is  the  review  of  several  of  the  larger  timber  deals  of  the 
late  Government.  Notable  among  these  are  the  English 
River-Backus  transaction,  and  the  sale  of  the  Pic  and 
Black  Sturgeon  limits  near  Port  Arthur  on  which  timber 
was  sold  at  low  prices.  These  cases  have  not  yet  been 
dealt  with  in  Cabinet  Council  but  will  be  brought  up 
for  review  shortly.  There  is  talk  of  the  cancellation  of  some 
of  the  contracts,  not  that  operations  commenced  may  be 
terminated,  but  that  more  satisfactory  prices  for  timber 
sold  at  too  low  prices  may  be  realized. 

S.  J.  Frame,  of  Toronto,  prominent  through  his  secre- 
tarial work  for  various  paper  trade  organizations,  has 
gone  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  Great  Britain  where  he  will 
enjoy  a  well-earned  holiday  for  some  weeks. 

George  Carruthers,  Toronto,  head  of  the  Interlake  Tis- 
sue Mills,  Limited,  Thorold,  Ont.,  was  in  Montreal  last 
week  attending  a  meeting  of  the  tissue  paper  section  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and   Paper  Association. 

The  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company,  Iroquois  Falls. 
Ont.,  are  taking  steps  towards  the  organization  of  a  safety 
association  among  the  mills'  forces  and  the  secretary-en- 
gineer, of  the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety 
Association,  A.  P.  Costigane,  will  shortly  visit  the  plant 
to  help  map  out  a  plan  of  campaign. 

A.  P.  Costigane,  secretary-engineer  of  the  Ontario 
Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association,  has  returned 
to  Toronto  after  a  pleasant  ten-days  vacation  spent  at 
Big  Bay  Point,  Lake  Siracoe.  While  there  Mr.  Costi 
gane  was  active  in  the  organization  of  a  fancy  dress  ball 
at  which  a  nice  sum  was  realized  for  the  Fresh  Air  Fund 
for  children. 

H.  C.  Woods,  general  manager  of  Warwick  Brothers 
and  Rutter,  Limited,  manufacturing  stationers,  Toronto, 
returned  to  that  city  last  week  after  a  couple  of  months 
spent  mostly  in  England.  Mr.  Woods'  many  friends  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  he  is  much  improved  in  his  gen- 
eral health  and  that  he  has  regained  most  of  his  accus- 
tomed pep  and  vigour.  While  in  the  Old  Land  Mr.  Woods 


\isiti(i  inanv  "I  Ihr  |)apir  institutions  in  siarcli  of  niw 
ideas  with  the  result  that  he-  is  more  dicply  iniprissed 
than  ever  with  the  prt-eniincnce  of  Canada  as  a  producer 
of  pajjcr,  of  converted  paper  and  of  selling  and  business 
methods  jfcnirally.  In  conversation  with  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  of  Canada  Mr.  Woods  declared  that  th.- 
('anadian  market  could  supply  everything  necessary  in 
the  way  of  paper  and  paper  products  and  manufactured 
lines.  "Our  Canadian  paper  trade  can  sell  goods  in  thr 
British  market  but  there  is  nothing  there  in  paper  and 
paper  products  that  we  have  to  buy,"  is  the  way  he  put  it. 
S.  F.  Duncan,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Toronto,  and  Charles  Buss,  of 
Thorold,  superintendent  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mont 
rose  Divisions  of  the  company,  left  Toronto  last  week  for 
Port  Arthur  on  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  new  book  pa- 
per mill  which  is  now  reported  to  be  running  at  full  ca- 
pacity. 

C.  Smith,  head  of  Brantford  Stationers,  Limited,  was 
a  caller  on  the  paper  trade   in  Toronto  last   week. 

The  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Limited,  have  just  put  on 
the  market  a  neatly  made  up  carton  containing  100 
bleached  white  folded  Interlake  crepe  paper  napkins  so 
that  the  thrifty  housewife  can  now  buy  her  box  of  paper 
napkins  as  she  would  purchase  her  box  of  matches.  The 
package  is  also  of  benefit  to  the  retail  grocer  or  other 
dealer  for  it  is  tightly  sealed  and  impervious  to  shell' 
wearing.  It  is  designed  for  continuous  use  in  the  house- 
hold where  the  napkins  will  be  drawn  from  the  package 
as  required  in.stead  of  lying  loose  under  the  tlie  old  system 
of  buying  loosely  by  quantities.  The  novelty  promises  to 
be  a  popular  one  in  the  tissue  paper  trade. 

J.  O.  McKerrow,  traffic  manager  of  the  Abitibi  Power 
and  Paper  Company  at  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont.,  was  sent  up 
for  trial  by  the  Barrie,  Ont.,  police  magistrate  last  week 
on  a  charge  of  manslaughter  in  connection  with  the  death 
of  S.  T.  Dunsmore  who  received  fatal  injuries  when  he 
was  struck  by  Mr.  McKerrow's  automobile  on  June  17. 
Mr.  Dunsmore  was  crossing  the  provincial  highway  in 
front  of  his  own  gate  near  Crown  Hill  just  after  getting 
out  of  another  automobile,  when  he  was  struck  by  the 
McKerrow  car.  The  Coroner's'  jury  did  not  place  the 
blame  on  anyone  and  the  defence  counsel,  for  this  reason, 
endeavored  to  have  further  action  dropped.  The  Crown, 
however,  decided  to  press  the  matter.  The  accused  will 
come  up  for  trial  on  Sept.  25  and  in  the  meantime  is  out 
on  $8,000  bail. 

The  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Company's  plant  at 
Smooth  Rock  Falls,  Ont.,  operated  at  full  capacity  dur- 
ing July  and  turned  out  a  little  better  than  4,000  tons  of 
unbleached  sulphite  pulp.  The  company  just  now  is  re- 
lining  the  digester  and  it  is  expected  that  the  two  Cana- 
dian Barking  Drums  now  being  installed  will  be  in  opera- 
tion by  Sept.  1. 

With   the  placing   in   commission  of  the   new   wrapping 

paper  machine  the   program   of   expansion   at   the  mill    of 

the    Dryden    Paper    Company,    at    Dryden,    Ont.,    is    now 

practically   complete.    The   daily   capacity   of   the   machine 

is   from   10  to   16  tons  of  paper,  bringing  the  total  capa- 
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city  of  the  plant  to  50  tons  daily  of  heavy  and  light- 
weight kraft  and  wrapping  papers.  The  pulp  mill  has  i 
daily  capacity  of  75  tons  of  kraft  pulp.  The  wrapping 
paper  has  always  been  the  profitable  end  of  Dryden'* 
business  and  its  losses  in  the  past  are  said  to  have  been 
due  largely  to  the  necessity  of  selling  kraft  or  sulphate 
pulp  at  less  than  cost  of  production.  The  new  machine" 
capacity  means  that  a  larger  proi)ortion  of  the  company's 
pulp  is  converted  into  paper  within  its  own  organiza 
tion.  The  excess  pulp  is  now  being  marketed  without 
loss. 

According  to  reports  from  the  Riordon  Company  the 
Kipawa  and  Hawkesbury  mills  are  operating  to  capacity. 
It  is  stated  that  the  company  have  disposed  of  more  than 
Iialf  the  lumber  cut  already,  and  altogetlier  conditions  are 
verv  much  improved  over  those  of  a  year  ago.  There  is 
no  sign  of  a  decline  in  the  strong  demand  for  bleached  sul- 
phite pulp  which  is  the  company's  Canadian  product.  It 
is  stated  that  it  will  be  several  weeks  yet  before  formal 
announcement  is  made  concerning  the  company's  plans  of 
reorganization  and  financing. 

Charles  F.  Mansell,  of  the  Toronto  sales  staff  of  the 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  has  returned  from 
Fort  William  where  he  was  during  the  past  week  attend- 
ing the  annual  convention  of  the  Sovereign  Great  Priory 
of  Canada  which  will  meet  in  Windsor  next  year.  Mr. 
Mansell  is  a  veteran  Grand  Treasurer  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  which  he  has  been  a  member  for  a  considerable 
period. 

John  Glanville,  of  Thessalon,  Ont.,  expects  to  have  his 
entire  winter  cut  of  pulpwood,  7.500  cords,  delivered  to 
the  mills  shortly.  This  means  the  distribution  of  $60,- 
000,  or  more,  over  a  large  territory,  as  the  timber  was 
purchased  from  settlers,  most  of  who  only  had  small 
quantities  to  dispose  of.  Mr.  Glanville  has  already  de- 
livered 5,000  cords  to  the  mills. 

E.  W.  Bowness,  of  the  Empire  Engineering  Company, 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  has  returned  to  that  city  from  a  visit 
to  Stewart  Lake  in  Northern  British  Columbia.  Mr. 
Bowness  is  consulting  engineer  for  the  hydro-electric 
plant  which  proposes  erecting  a  large  pulp  and  paper 
mill  in  connection  with  the  Isle  Pierre  rapids  in  the 
Prince  George  territory,  his  mission  in  the  north  being 
the  estimation  of  water  storage  for  the  use  of  the  pro- 
posed plant.  He  was  accompanied  by  Robert  Tyhurst, 
the  representative  of  the  pulp  company,  and  Jack  Brem- 
ner  and  F.  P.  Burden.  Stewart  and  Tremblar  lakes  were 
visited  by  the  party.  Mr.  Tyhurst  has  been  interested 
in  Northern  British  Columbia  for  the  past  three  years, 
the  company  which  he  represents  liolding  no  less  than  250 
timber  berth  licen.ses.  If  the  pulp  and  paper  mill  pro- 
ject goes  ahead  it  will  mean  the  establishment  of  a  sixty- 
thousand  horsepower  plant  and  the  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions of  monev. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  NEWS 
Despite  the  fact  that  pulp  and  paper  interests  in  con- 
junction with  lumber  interests  of  New  Brunswick  have 
been  emphatically  opposed  to  increase  in  rates  by  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  of  New  Brunswick,  an 
increase  has  been  made.  This  increase,  retroactive  from 
June  29  is  $2.00  on  pulp  and  paper  mills.  On  planing 
and  moulding  mills  the  increase  is  $2.00.  On  .saw  tnills 
the  increase  is  $3.00.  On  logging,  booming,  river  driving 
there  is  an  increase  of  $4.00  On  artificial  limbs  the  in- 
■  ).50. 


crease  is 


N.  B.  two  men  identified  prominently  with  the  pulp  and 
paper  trade  in  New  Brunswick,  the  board  has  announced 
the  increases  as  noted.  Apparently,  there  is  to  be  no 
relief  for  the  pulp  and  paper  indu.stry  from  the  heavy 
burdens  placed  on  it  by  the  New  Brunswick  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board.  Pulp  and  paper  men  are  strenu- 
ously objecting  to  the  increases.  Among  those  vitally  af- 
fected by  the  increases  not  only  in  the  clause  covering  the 
pulp  and  paper  mills  but  the  logging,  booming,  river  driv- 
in,g  etc.,  totalling  an  increase  of  $6.00  are;  Eraser  Com- 
panies Limited,;  Nashwaak  Pulp  and  Paper  Company; 
St.  George  Pulp  and  Paper  Company;  Bathurst  Com- 
pany; Hollingsworth  and  Whitney  who  are  building  a  pa- 
per mill  at  St.  Stephen  will  also  be  affected.  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  which  is  expected  to  build  a  paper 
mill  at  Grand  Falls  will  likewise  be  affected. 


JAPAN'S    PULP    &    PAPER    IMPORTS 
Pulp  Imports  in  May  in  Japan 


yen  = 

=  50    c.    U.    S.    Currency, 

kin  = 

z  1.33  lbs. 

Ports       lie  char 

lioal  Pulp       Chemical  Pulp 

Value 

Yokohama 

1.746.300  kin 

yen        185.100 

Kobe 

2.166.300  kin 

206.906 

Moji 

Totals 

3.912.600 

392.006 

Totals 

Jan-May   1923 

225.400  kin             19.138.900  kin 

19  364.300 

yen 

16.632            yen    1.892.709 

yen    1.909.341 

J  an. -May 

1922                 2. 

824.300  kin              53.095.000  kin 

61.919.300  kin 

yen 

242.466              yen     6. 482. 302 

yen    6.724.768 

Countries  imported  from  in 

May 

England 

423.800  kin     =     van     57.000 

U.  S.  A. 

511.100 

67.882 

Sweden 

100 

8 

Germany 

84.800 

10.447 

Norway 

346.200 

41.122 

Canada 

2.546.600 

215.547 

Totals 

3.912.600 

392.006 

ONE  CORD  OF  WOOD  PRINTS  96,000  PAGES 

In  re.spon.se  to  an  inquiry,  "'how  much  ^vood  it  takes 
to  make  a  24  page  newspaper,"  ilr.  W.  (i.  MacNaugh- 
ton,  secretary  of  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry,  offers  the  following : 

One  ton  of  newsprint  contains  roughly  1,500  pounds 
of  mechanical  wood  pulj)  which  in  turn  represents  5/6 
cord  of  rough  spruce  wood,  together  with  500  pounds 
of  sulphite  (chemical  wood  pulp"),  representing  14 
cord  of  spruce  wood. 

One  ton  of  newsprint,  therefore,  represents  5/6  -)-  i/^ 
=  1  1/3  cords  of  wood. 

The  "New  York  Times"  weighs  approximately  6 
ounces  to  24  pages. 

1  pound  of  newsprint  =  64  i)ages  New  York  Times. 
2,000  pounds   (one  ton)  =  128,000  pages. 
1  1/3  cords  wood  =  128,000  pages. 
1  cord  =  96.000  pages  ==  4,000  copies  of  24  page  papers 
as  "New  York  Times." 

This  is  a  fairly  close  approximation  and  about  as 
near  as  can  be  calculated  for  the  average  conditions. 


Despite  the  active  campaign  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Lumbermen's  Association  which  is  headed  by  Angus  ISIe- 
Lean,  of  Bathurst  N.  B.  and  H.  E.  Beedy  of  St.  John, 


Be  wise  today  that  you  may  be  whole  tomorrow. 
Never  step  over  one  duty  to  perform  another.     Take 
the  nearest  first. 


Aii-Misi   k;,  iiil>;{ 


I'll  h  I'      A  N  I)      I'  A  I'  K  i;      M  A  (;  A  /  I  N  K 
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l,(i\\  water  conditions  caiisfd  tin-  mills  dl'  ilic  Intel' 
iiaticMial  I'apcr  ("oiULKiiiy  to  opcratf  last  week  at  It:!  imt 
ei'iit.  (if  wliat  is  i-t'i;'ardcil  a-,  mninal  product  inn.  titlicr 
Hasicrii  paper  mills  liavi'  been  more  seiiuiisly  alTeelcd. 
production  l)cin<>-  cintailcd  from  1(1  to  :U)  per  cent,  in 
sonic  cases.  Demaml  for  news  |)riiit  continues  stronti'. 
and  tliere  is  every  indication  of  a  larfrc  fall  hiisiness. 
'I'lie  International  has  larije  (irders  tn  fill  and  is 
opi'rafiii'f  at   niaximnni. 

Officials  of  the  American  Writinj;'  Pajjcr  Company 
ha\-e  completed  plans  for  a  resnmjition  of  operations  at 
its  mills  in  llolyoke  this  week.  The  plant  of  the  com- 
pany has  heen  closed  since  July  18  by  a  strike  of  union 
stationery  firemen  who  walked  out  for  a  wage  in- 
crease. Officials  declined  to  state  wlietliei-  union  o\- 
non-union  firemen  would  be  employed. 

In  a  statement  reviewing  preliminary  statistics  of  the 
piilj)  wood  industry,  the  Department  of  Commerce  an- 
nounces that  consum]ition  of  pulp  wood  in  the  United 
States  during  1922  was  21.8  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
1921.  but  9.2  per  cent  less  than  in  1920,  the  year  of  the 
largest  consumption  on  record.  The  total  consumption 
of  pulp  wood  last  year,  as  reported  by  241  mills,  was 
5,548,842  cords,  compared  with  4,557,179  cords  con- 
sumed by  254  mills  in  1921.  More  than  54  per  cent, 
of  the  wood  used  for  pulp  last  year  was  spruce,  16.1 
per  cent,  was  hemlock  and  6.7  per  cent,  was  yellow  pine. 
The  production  of  wood  pulp  was  3,521,644  short  tons 
in  1922,  compared  with  2,875,601  tons  in  1921.  Of  the 
total  amount  in  1922.  1,483,787.  tons  were  produced  by 
the  mechanical  process,  1,374,319  tons  by  the  sulphite 
])roeess,  419,857  by  the  soda  process,  and  243,681  tons 
by  the  sulphate  process.  Maine,  Wisconsin  and  New 
York  are  the  leading  States  in  this  industry.  In  1922  . 
these  three  States  reported  56.8  i)er  cent  of  the  total 
consumption  of  pulp  wood  and  59.7  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  of  wood  pulp. 

A  damaging  fire  broke  out  last  Friday  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  forest,  California,  and  swept  rapidly  over  a 
ten-  mile  front,  destroying  much  timber  as  well  as  dense 
masses  of  underbrush.  Mount  McKinley  and  Santa 
Cruz  Mountain  have  been  converted  into  blackened 
peaks.  The  flames  have  swept  down  Grape  ('reek  to 
the  Santa  Cruz  Creek  Fork  and  a  widened  area  of  the 
Matzana  Forest  Reserve  has  been  burned  over. 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse 
University,  sees  in  the  proposed  jHilp  wood  embargo  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  early  reforesta- 
tion measures  in  the  United  States.  According  to  the 
forestry  school's  latest  bulletin,  most  of  the  pulp  and 
])aper  mills  in  the  United  States  would  be  compelled 
to  locate  in  Canada  or  shut  down  if  an  embargo  on  pulp 
wood  should  be  enforced.  More  forests  are  sorely 
needed  in  the  United  States,  the  college  says,  and  the 
sooner  a  start  is  made  in  the  planting  of  trees  on  an 
adequate  scale  the  sooner  will  this  threat  to  one  of 
the  nation's  big  business  interests  disappear.  (Editorial 
note :  It  is  untrue  that  most  of  the  United  States  mills 
would  even  be  affected.  Only  one  fifth  of  the  total 
wood  supply  is  involved  at  all.) 

In  a  report  to  stockholders.  S.  L.  Willson,  President 


of  the  .\iijerican  Writing  Taper  Company,  declares  that 
with  the  addition  of  further  working  capital  the  com- 
pany's future  success  can  be  assiireil.  "In  Ajiril,"  Mr. 
Willson  says,  "  a  complete  change  in  the  comjJHny's 
management  look  place.  The  present  organization  is 
one  composed  of  men  of  cxeeutivr!  ability,  long  ex- 
peri(^nee  and  practical  knowledge  of  pa|)er  manii- 
facfiiring  and  merchandising,  and  never  in  the  history 
of  the  company  have  its  affairs  been  in  nuir-c  coiripetent 
hands.  The  savings  alone  to  be  effected  under  the  plans 
of  i)resent  management  will  he  large"  The  balance 
sheet  of  the  company  as  of  Ajiril  30  last  follows:  Cash 
!|i528.82(),  against  $l',206,754  on  December  30.  1922;  in- 
ventories,  $4,207,863,  against  $4,557,754;  surplus,  $3.- 
618,417,  against  $5,286,402.  Total  assets-liabilities.  $39 
629,191,  comi)ared  with  $40,414,560  on  December  30. 
1922. 

One  of  the  tangible  results  of  the  recent  visit  to 
Alaska  of  the  late  President  Harding  which  otherwise 
plunged  the  nation  into  grief  and  mourning,  is  that  the 
Forest  Service  is  out  to  develop  there  a  permanent 
industry — as  permanent  as  the  vast  paper  industry  of 
Norway  and  Sweden.  The  Forest  Service  is  trying  its 
level  best  to  exploit  the  paper  industry  and  encourage 
the  use  of  its  timber  generally.  It  has  spent  $60,000  in 
the  survey  of  power  sites  and  the  location  and  appraisal 
of  the  best  areas  for  the  sale  of  pulpwood.  The  Forest 
Service  regards  the  development  of  this  industry  as 
one  of  its  prime  functions.  In  the  Tongass  National 
Forest  alone  fourteen  units  have  been  defined  foT-  the 
establishment  and  perpetual  supply  of  pulp  and  paper 
plants. 

Each  unit  contains  feasible  water  power  sites,  manu- 
facturing sites,  and  deep  channel  transportation — deejj 
waterways  which  cut  everywhere  right  into  the  heart 
of  the  forest  —  together  with  sufficient  timber  to  pro- 
vide not  less  than  forty-five  years'  supply  for  a  jiaper 
mill  with  a  capacity  of  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  tons 
daily.  What  is  more,  the  area  of  timber-growing  land 
in  each  of  these  units  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  per- 
petual supply  of  pulpwood  for  the  plant.  The  Forest 
Service  does  not  want  the  forests  to  be  "locked  up"; 
neither  will  it  allow  them  to  be  recklessly  exploited 
It  has  simply  got  things  fixed  so  that  when  market 
conditions  justify  the  investment  a  great  industry  can 
be  developed  in  Alaska  with  benefit  to  the  Teri-itory 
and  without  that  irreparable  damage  which  would  have 
been  done  to  all  the  natural  resources  had  it  not  been 
for  Roosevelt  and  Pinchot  and  the  conservation  doctrine 
which  they  preached.  The  forests  covering  the  moun- 
tain slopes  around  Ketchikan  are  a  truly  imperial 
natural  resource  of  the  Territory.  They  cover  something 
over  20.000,000  acres  —  a  ribbon  of  spruce  and  hemlock 
along  15,000  miles  of  shoreline.  Col.  Greeley,  head  of 
the  Service,  estimates  that  there  is  at  least  100,000.000 
cords  of  papermaking  wood  in  these  forests  which 
should  in  time  be  the  base  of  a  great  pulp  and  paper 
industrw 


The  talents,  ours  to-day,   may  be   demanded   by  the 
Owner  to-morrow. 
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K-10  Sizing  Paper  Stock  J.  A.  DECEW,  assignor  to 
Process  Engineers,  Inc.  U.S.  pat.  1.444.956,  Feb.  13, 
1923.  —  Filling  material  sueh  as  clay  in  aqueous  sus- 
pension is  treated  with  a  dilute  colloidal  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  a  free  rosin  size  and  after  thorough  mixing  of 
the  ingredients  they  are  added  to  paper  stock  in  a 
beating  engine. -A. P. -C. 

K-10  Colloid  Studies  in  the  Rosin  sizing  of  Paper. 
RUDOLF  LORENZ.  Papierfabr.  21,  221-225  (Apr.  29, 
1923)  :  229-235  (Mav  6.  1923  i  :  241-248  (May  13,  1923)  ; 
253-259  (May  20,  1923)  ;  265-268  (May  27,  1923)  ;  273- 
276  (June  3.  1923).  (A  series  of  articles  to  be  reprinted 
later  in  book  form.)  A  brief  monograph  on  rosin  is 
given,  with  especial  reference  to  its  use  for  paper  sizing. 
The  fundamentals  of  colloid  chemistry  are  covered 
as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  colloid  nature  of  rosin 
sizing.  The  concept  of  L.  Paul,  that  there  is  a  series 
of  abietic  acids  with  different  contents  in  colloidal 
water,  was  confirmed.  His  conclusion,  however,  that 
these  hydrate  combinations  can  be  treated  as  .stoehio- 
metrical  constants  was  not  found  true.  The  striking 
change  in  the  physical  nature  of  dispersed  rosin  owing 
to  slight  increases  in  temperature  is  the  explanation 
offered  for  the  sizing  troubles  incident  to  ojierating 
with  hot  stock  in  the  beater.  When  abietic  acid-acetic 
acid  solution  is  cooled,  a  coarsely  dispersed  separation 
does  not  occur  at  once,  but  after  an  hour  a  typical 
colloid  is  obtained.  P.  P.  von  Weimarn's  rule,  that 
with  extreme  concentrations  a  precipitate  occurs,  m  a 
very  finely  divided  form  and  with  moderate  concentra- 
tions a  coarse  precipitate  occurs,  was  observed  with 
abietic  acid  hydrosol.  Also  the  crystalline  nature  of 
the  colloid  phase,  assumed  by  von  Weimarn,  was  oc- 
casionally recognized.  The  peptizing  action  of  hy- 
droxyl  ions  on  rosin  was  studied,  as  well  as  its  colloidal 
characteristics  by  means  of  colloid-chemical  methods. 
Sodium  resinate  soap  in  water  occurs  within  the  limits 
of  the  molecular  and  the  colloid  states,  and  only  in  very 
concentrated  solutions  does  it  assume  the  emulsoid 
state.  "PVee  rosin"  is  identified  as  a  typical  suspension 
colloid  with  a  negative  charge.  "Size  milk"  is  a  free 
rosin  hydrosol,  peptized  by  the  resinate  of  hydroxyl 
ions.  Surface  tension-concentration  curves  of  rosin 
size  solutions  of  varying  alkali  content  are  sketched 
and  described,  and  their  ])ractical  use  demonstrated. 
A  very  exact  control  of  the  manufacture  of  rosin  size 
can  be  exercised  by  means  of  the  drop  count  test.  By 
these  tests,  the  amounts  of  total  and  free  rosin  in  size 
milk  can  be  determined.  Under  "dynamics  of  rosin 
sizing",  the  author  considers  the  equilihrum  changes 
occurring  in  the  beater  during  the  sizing  process.  The 
precipitating  actions  of  a  number  of  salts  on  the  abietic 
acid  hydrosol  are  tabulated.  With  increasing  charge 
on  the  action,  there  is  an  increase  in  flocculation  in- 
tensity: on  the  other  hand,  the  anions  exert  a  jieptizing 
action.  The  effect  of  impurities  in  the  water  on  sizing 
is  .shown.  The  positively  charged  aluminum  hydroxide 
acts  as  an  "electrostatic  adhesive"  with  the  negatively 
charged  fibers  and  rosin,  thereby  producing  an  iso- 
'lectric  state.-J.L.P. 

PAPER    :^rAUHlNBS 

K-12  Comparison  of  Drier  Felts.  Mon  Papeterie 
Frangaise  .')4.  S3-84  (Feb.  1.").  1923).  Brief  outline  of 
the  relative  merits  ;ind  demerits  of  wool,  cotton,  and 
asbestos  drier  felts.-A.P.-C. 

K-12  Use  of  the  First  Press  Felt.  STEVE  CHAM- 
BERS.  Paper  Mill  47.  No.  15,  18  (May  19,  1923^     la 


order  to  maintain  proper  production  on  a  high  speed 
machine  the  first  press  felt  should  be  both  strong  and 
open  to  allow  the  water  to  drain  through  rapidly.  An 
apparently  under-napped  felt  requires  less  washing 
than  one  having  a  full  nap.  for  the  fine-particles  of 
stock  will  adhere  to  the  drawn  out  fibers  of  the  felt, 
causing  pinholes  in  the  sheet  and  slnitting  off  much  of 
its  openness,  while  the  short-napped  felt  will  not  do 
this  so  readily.  Running  the  felt  slack  while  wetting  so 
as  to  let  it  become  taut  through  shrinking  is  not 
considered  wise. — A.P.-C. 

K-12  Paper  Making  Felts.  JEAN  REONIER. 
Papier  26,  65-70,  189-194.  309-318,  437-445  (Jan.,  Feb., 
Mar.,  Apr.  1923).  A  detailed  description  of  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  making  felts,  of  the  characteristic 
properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  felts  (couch,  press, 
drier,  special),  and  of  the  care  which  they  should  be 
given  and  of  the  various  causes  of  wear  and  deteriora- 
tion to  which  they  are  subjected. -A.P.-C. 

K-12  Device  for  Allowing  the  use  of  Last  Press  Felts 
Till  Completely  Worn  without  Removing  from  the 
Paper  Machine.  A.  NACHTEGAEL.  Fr.  pat.  Papeterie 
45.  343-344  (Apr.  10.  1923).  A  suitable  drier  is  pro- 
vided for  the  felt.  It  is  claimed  that  this  allows  of 
appreciable  reduction  in  the  pressure  at  the  presses 
with  consequent  increase  in  the  life  of  the  felt,  better 
draining  of  the  water  through  the  felt  with  consequent 
increase  in  the  dryness  of  the  sheet  entering  the  driers 
and  decrease  in  steam  consumption  at  the  driers  and 
increase  in  the  life  of  the  drier  felts,  decrease  in  loss 
of  time  owing  to  fewer  stoppages  of  the  machine,  and 
possibility  of  increasing  the  speed  of  the  machine  and 
consequently  increased  output. -A.P.-C. 

K-12  Electric  Sectional  Drive  for  Paper  Machines. 
W.  STIEL.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  54,  609-612  (Mar.  3. 
1923)  :  697-698  (Mar.  10,  1923).  The  first  article  is  a 
general  discussion  of  electric  motors  for  paper  machine 
drives.  In  the  second,  the  advantages  of  polymotor 
drive  over  single  motor  drive  are :  greater  accessibility, 
less  hazardous,  possibilit.v  of  operation  of  each  indivi- 
dual Tinit.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  development  of  poly- 
motor drive  is  given. -J. L. P. 

K-12  Progress  in  Paper  Machine  Sectional  Drives  in 
America.  W.  STTEL.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  54.  832-833 
CMar.  24.  1923).  Data  on  30  electric  sectional  drives 
employed  in  U.S.  and  Canada  are  tabulated. -J.L. P. 

K-14  Methods  of  Calender  Operation.  ERNST. 
BLATT.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  54,  903-906  (Mar,  31, 
1923).  The  development  of  calender  operation  from  a 
power  standpoint  is  outlined.  Especial  mention  is  made 
of  the  \ise  of  the  electric  motor. -J.L.P. 
COATED    PAPERS 

K-19  Coatinsr  Composition  of  Paper.  H.  N.  CASE 
T'.S.  pat.  1.445.387.  Feb.  13.  1923.  —  A  paper  coating 
mixture  is  formed  of  cla.v  39  lb.,  water  for  the  clay  28 
lb.,  gelatin  74  oz.,  water  for  the  gelatin  15  pt..  a  10^ 
caustic  soda  solution  90  cc.  and  coloring  material,  e.g.. 
paranitraniline  red. -A.P.-C. 

K-19  Coated  Paper.  TI.  R.  PAFSKY.  U.S.  pat.  1.374.- 
112,  Apr.  5.  1921.  —  The  surface  of  the  paper  is  coated 
with  a  pigment  produced  by  the  interaction  of  sodium 
carbonate  and  slaked  magnesian  lime  in  an  aqueous 
medium,  and  an  adhesive. -A.P.-C. 

K-19  A  Fibrous  Coating  for  Paper.  JOHANN 
PAL:\IEN.  Ger.  pat.  372.870.  Papierfabr.  21.  227 
CApr.  29.  1923').  A  fibrous  coating  is  applied  to  paper 
by  sprinkling  fibers  on  paper  which  has  been  coated 
with  an  adhesive,  as  dextrine.  The  sheet  is  then  pressed 
and  dried  by  passing  between  head  rolls. -J.L.P. 


All-rust   1(i,   llfj;5 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  August  14.  Reports  hy  johhei-s  and  re 
presentatives  of  mills  agree  that  the  paper  trade  has 
<leeliiied  somewhat.  Those  who  have  hitherto  been 
disineliiied  to  admit  a  falling  off  in  orders  now  de- 
clare that  the  volume  of  trade  is  lower.  A  part  of 
this  slackness  may  he  attributed  to  seasonal  dullness. 
There  is  however  no  cause  for  pessimism,  for  there  is 
certain  to  be  a  revival. 

Competition  both  by  mills  and  jobbers  is  keen.  From 
the  mill  point  of  view,  Canada  is  consuming  too  much 
paper  produced  outside  the  country.  The  consumer 
as  a  rule  cares  little  or  nothing  as  to  the  country  of 
origin,  what  he  wants  to  know  is  whether  the  qualities 
and  price  are  right,  and  the  jobber  is  out  to  satisfy 
that  demand  regardless  of  where  the  paper  is  made. 

The  trade  in  cheap  toilets  may  be  cited  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  competition  by  mills  outside  Canada.  About 
three  weeks  ago  a  meeting  of  the  tissue  and  toilet  sec- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  was 
held  in  Ottawa  to  consider  the  situation.  The  result 
is  a  reduction  of  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  per  pound 
in  cheap  domestic  tissues. 

Looking  at  the  situation  from  a  broader  point  what 
is  the  immediate  outlook  for  the  paper  industry?  The 
general  commerce  of  the  country  is  largely  influenced 
by  agriculture,  the  greatest  of  our  basic  industries.  A 
poor  harvest  means  less  purchasing  power  for  the 
farmer  and  therefore  a  lessened  demand  for  general 
commodities  including  paper.  Reports  from  all  over 
the  Dominion  are  to  the  effect  that  there  is  an 
abundant  harvest,  although  conditions  naturally  vary 
iu  districts.  On  this  ground,  we  are  justified  in  look- 
ing for  a  good  general  business  in  the  fall,  in  which 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  will  share.  It  is  an  in- 
dustry which  enters  into  every  department  of  commer- 
cial activity,  and  is  affected  by  the  prosperity  or  de- 
pression of  those  departments.  The  outlook  is  hopeful 
for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

The  production  of  newsprint  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  still  at  a  high  level.  In  June  it  showed 
a  falling  off  as  compai-ed  with  the  previous  month, 
but  this  was  only  in  line  with  precedent.  Canada's 
output  was  108,832  tons  and  that  of  the  United  States 
133,692  tons.  The  totals  for  the  six  months  were  ahead 
of  the  corresponding  period  in  1922.  Thus  Canadian 
mills  turned  out  621,897  tons  as  against  516,506,  and 
the  United  States  760,636  tons  as  against  690,142. 

In  the  pulp  department,  groundwood  continues  to  be 
the  feature.  Many  inquiries  have  been  received  for 
the  comparatively  small  amount  available;  prices  are 
firm,  with  the  outlook  for  an  advance.  Sulphite  is  a 
fair  market,  there  being  reports  that  some  lots  have 
been  sold  at  a  reduction.  The  demand  for  bleached 
sulphite  is  quieter,  although  the  stocks  on  hand  are 
not  large  and  it  is  probable  that  these  will  be  absorbed 
in  a  short  time. 

As  an  instance  of  the  change  in  the  lumber  trade, 
consequent  upon  the  expansion  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  none  of  the  large 
producers  in  the  Three  Rivers  district  will  cut  deals 


I'm-  llir  I'lnj^iish  market.  All  tlic  woik!  is  ii-(|uir-iM|  fur 
piilp\v(i(i<l.  It  is  not  nijiiiv  years  ;igo  that  tlicse  mills 
supplied    large   ((Uiintilies  iif   Ininliei-   lor   overseas. 

Ontario  Mai-ket  News 

As  far  as  business  conditions  in  pulp  and  paper 
circles  in  Ontario  are  concerned  theie  is  no  improve- 
ment to  recoi-d.  The  sales  of  paper  and  pa|)er  prod- 
ucts are  still  feeling  the  eft'ects  of  the  holiday  season 
and  although  a  few  lines  are  moving  freely  the  trade 
generally  is  (piiet  although  it  is  generally  believefl  that 
the  early  fall  will  see  a  resumi)tion  of  activity.  At  the 
moment,  liowever,  it  must  be  said  that  the  summer 
slump  has  not  only  been  severe  but  it  has  been  rather 
more  protracted  than  was  expected.  The  printing 
trade  in  most  of  the  larger  centres  is  only  using  mod- 
erate quantities  of  paper,  although  in  the  smallei- 
places  throughout  the  province  the  printers  appear  to 
be  doing  a  better  business  than  in  cities  like  Toronto 
and  Hamilton.  Paper  jobbers  say  that  the  consump- 
tion of  paper  in  Toronto  is  unusually  light  and  ascribe 
it  to  the  holiday  season.  On  the  other  hand  paper 
manufacturers,  notably  the  book  mills,  are  fairly  well 
satisfied  with  the  volume  of  business  passing,  the  bulk 
of  it  coming  from  the  publishing  houses.  Kraft  and 
wrapping  paper  mills  have  some  orders  ahead  but  they 
are  not  of  large  volume,  while  the  converting  trade, 
which,  up  till  a  few  weeks  ago  was  booming,  is  now 
complaining  of  a  protracted  summer  dullness.  The 
paper  box  industry  is  not  buying  as  much  box  board 
as  usual  but  it  is  stated  that  good  business  is  in  sight 
and  that  the  fall  will  see  container  lines  selling  well. 

PULP  —  Manufacturers  of  the  various  pulp  lines 
say  that  although  the  market  has  been  somewhat  flat 
during  the  pa.st  few  weeks  there  are  indications  that 
it  is  coming  back  as  indicated  by  both  enquiries  and 
slightly  increased  business.  Groundwood  has  been 
livening  up  a  little  in  respect  to  demand  and  there  is 
now  a  pretty  good  call  for  it  created  largely  by  the 
water  shortage  of  mills  in  the  United  States.  "  Ontario 
mills  on  the  whole  have  been  favored  with  good  water 
conditions,  the  rains  coming  late  and  the  water  run- 
ning off  gradually.  This  gave  the  mills  a  chance  to 
build  up  fair  reserves.  Paper  mills,  however,  have 
not  been  buying  heavy  pulpwood  stocks  and  their 
piles  now  are  light,  which  means  that  they  are  more 
inclined  to  come  into  the  market.  While  the  prevail- 
ing quotation  for  groundwood  is  arovind  $38.00  the 
pulp  can  be  bought  at  a  slightly  lower  figure.  The 
general  quotation  on  unbleached  pulp  is  $65.00  but  in 
some  cases  it  has  been  hard  to  get  this  price  on  ac- 
count of  foreign  competition.  The  market  for  regular 
grades  of  bleached  sulphite  is  still  around  $85.00  and 
$90.00  with  news  grade  at  about  $60.00. 

NEWSPRINT  —Newsprint  mills  are  all  busy  and 
running  to  capacity  and  despite  a  slightly  lessened 
consumption  owing  to  seasonal  conditions  shipments 
to  the  publishers  throughout  the  province  show  com- 
paratively little  slackening  oft".  That  the  Fall  will  see 
an  increased  consumption  of  paper,  surpassing  that  of 
the  new  record  set  up  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
present  year,  is  the  prevailing  opinion     in  newsprint 
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circles.  Whether  or  not  there  will  be  an  increase  in 
the  price  next  year  remains  a  moot  point  hut  in  the 
meantime  prices  are  holding  firm. 

TISSUE  CHANGES  —  Some  slight  reductions  in  the 
lower  grades  of  tissue  papers  were  announced  by  the 
manufacturers  last  week.  There  are  no  changes  in  the 
prices  of  toilets  but  some  slight  alterations  have  been 
made  in  the  methods  of  quantity  shipments.  The  new 
prices  on  tissiies  are  as  follows:  natural  sulphite  cap 
or  No.  1  manila.  24  x  36,  $1.30;  20  x  30,  90c.;  Regular 
cap.  24  X  36,  $\.\():  20  x  38,  80e. :  manila  tissue,  24  x 
36.  $1.00;  20  X  30,  80c. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET'S 


New  York.  August.  11,  —  (Special  Correspondence) 
—  Most  reports  have  told  of  a  quickening  of  buying 
interest  in  paper  this  week.  Inquiry  from  consuming 
(juarters  has  increased  perceptibly,  and  while  actual 
demand  has  undergone  but  slight  broadening,  there 
seems  to  be  a  livelier  market  developing,  and  man- 
ufacturers and  jobbers  are  getting  their  affairs  in 
shape  for  bigger  business  which  they  expect. 

Prices  of  paper  in  quite  a  few  instances  show  an  ad- 
vancing tendency.  No  definite  changes  in  an  upward 
direction  have  yet  been  recorded,  but  with  raw  mate- 
rial rising  at  a  "rapid  clip  and  with  consuming  inquiry 
for  most  kinds  of  paper  on  the  increase,  quotations 
display  a  hardening  tone,  and  it  would  not  be  at  all 
surprising  to  witness  some  fairly  sharp  upward  revi- 
sions in  the  near  future  if  demand  from  paper  users 
develops  in  the  volume  that  it  at  present  gives  promise 
of.  There  is  no  question  but  that  manufacturing  costs 
are  advancing.  Prices  of  nearly  all  descriptions  of 
))apermaking  raw  material  are  moving  up.  and  labor 
is  growing  costlier  all  the  time.  The  paper  industry 
of  course  feels  the  great  scarcity  of  common  labor  as 
well  as  other  manufacturing  industries,  and  it  is  nec- 
essary that  paper  mills  pay  high  wages  to  unskilled 
workmen  to  get  them  and  keep  them.  Moreover,  ad- 
vances in  wages  of  skilled  paper  mill  operatives  have 
recently  been  put  into  effect  which  will  in  due  time 
have  influence  on  prices  of  finished  paper. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  strike  of  stationery  engineers  in 
tiie  fine  paper  mills  in  and  around  Holyoke,  Mass.,  will 
be  brought  to  an  end  next  Monday.  At  any  rate,  the 
mill  proprietors  have  announced  that  they  will  at- 
tempt to  resume  operatives  of  their  plants  Monday 
after  a  shutdown  of  close  to  a  month;  whether  or  not 
they  will  put  on  non-union  firemen  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  expected  that  the  trouble  will  be  smoothed  over 
somehow  and  the  mills  will  resume  work.  The  fine 
l)aper  market  is  showing  signs  of  increased  activity. 
Consumers  are  placing  orders  in  a  con.si.stent  manner 
though  mainly  for  small  quantities  of  paper,  and  prices 
are  firm.  The  c\irtailed  i)roduction  because  of  the 
shutdown  of  Holyoke  mills  has  not  disturbed  quota- 
tions since  manufacturers  have  been  filling  their  com- 
mitments from  stock,  but  it  is  presumed  that  mill 
stocks  have  been  materially  reduced  which  should  make 
for  a  period  of  fairly  large  production  durini;'  the 
next  few  weeks. 

Xewsprint  continues  in  a  strong  market  i)ositioii. 
Prices  are  firm  and  the  movement  toward  publishers 
shows  no  let-down.  The  Newsprint  Service  Bureau 
reports  production   in   June   in   the    I'nited   States  at 


133,692  net  tons,  65  mills  reporting,  compared  with 
an  output  of  138,868  net  tons  in  May  with  74  mills 
reporting,  while  mill  stocks  during  June  increased  but 
slightly  from  18,133  net  tons  at  the  beginning  of  that 
month  to  19,514  net  tons  at  the  end  of  June. 

Wrapping  paper  is  in  good  demand  but  the  great 
bulk  of  demand  is  being  filled  with  imported  kraft 
paper.  Importers  in  New  York  are  bringing  in  large 
amounts  of  wrapping  from  Germany  and  the  Scandina- 
vian countries,  and  they  are  marketing  this  paper  at 
prices  at  least  far  enough  under  those  prevailing  on  the 
domestic  product  to  enable  them  to  dispose  of  the  sup- 
ply imported.  Domestic  mills  are  securing  fairly  good 
business  from  converters,  but  are  provided  with  a  very 
narrow  market  among  retailers  because  of  the  foreign 
l)roduct. 

Buying  interest  in  book  papers  is  good,  and  demand 
is  gradually  though  slowing  expanding.  Book  mills  in 
a  majority  of  cases  are  well  fixed  with  orders.  Those 
that  sell  the  bulk  of  their  production  on  contract  are 
running  along  at  an  even  clip  and  are  shipping  paper 
regularly  in  comparatively  large  tonnage,  while  those 
depending  on  the  transient  trade  are  kept  moderately 
busy.  Prices  have  steadied  following  the  recent  mark- 
ing down  of  quotations,  and  yet  signs  are  not  lacking 
that  in  some  instances  manufacturers  are  shading  ask- 
ing ])rices  to  land  orders. 

The  price  movement  in  1)()X  boards  is  ujiward. 
Sharp  advancement  in  raw  material  has  necessitated 
manufacturers  raising  quotations  a  little,  and  this  has 
stimulated  demand,  so  that  mills  are  securing  more 
business  and  at  higher  prices.  Plain  chip  board  is 
quoted  at  a  minimum  of  $60  a  ton  f.o.b.  New  York, 
and  a  good  many  mills  are  asking  $62.50  and  $65.  News 
boai'd  is  quoted  at  from    $65  a  ton  upward  New  York. 

GROUNDWOOD  —  The  market  for  mechanical 
pulp  is  growing  stronger  day  by  day.  Demand  is  on 
the  increase,  and  what  is  still  more  of  a  bullish  factor, 
production  is  low  owing  to  poor  water  conditions  in 
grinding  districts  which  prevent  manufacturers  from 
grinding  at  a  normal  rate.  Producers,  in  fact,  are  very 
cautious  about  entering  selling  engagements.  Most  of 
them  are  conserving  pulp  on  hand  against  commit- 
ments, and  are  selling  only  such  surplus  as  they  are 
fully  aware  they  will  not  need  themselves  or  do  not 
owe  on  back  orders,  and  the  consequence  is  that  con- 
sumers are  experiencing  considerable  difficulty  in 
locating  all  the  supply  desired  and  are  paying  higher 
prices.  Canadian  ground  wood  has  been  reported  sold 
at  $45  a  ton  f.o.b.  grinding  plants  in  some  cases.  f,nd 
it  is  said  that  the  lowest  which  grinders  across  the 
border  will  consider  is  .$40  at  shipping  points.  Donj- 
estic  producers  quote  between  $36  and  $40  a  t<in  at 
pulp  mills,  the  lower  prices  being  due  to  greater 
moisture  in  domestic  groundwood  than  in  Canadian 
pulp  and  the  resultant  higher  freight  on  the  former. 
Dealers  are  bullish  and  are  predicting  groundwood 
will  go  to  $50  a  ton  before  the  end  of  August.  Con- 
sumers in  the  Wisconsin  district  are  reported  espe- 
cially bare  of  supplies,  and  a  great  jiart  of  the  pi-es- 
ent  movement  is  in  that  direction. 

CHEMICAL  PULP  —  Probably  the  mn.t  mip.ulant 
(lcvi'b)p)neiit  in  chemical  pulp  is  that  Norwegian  man- 
ufaetniiTs  and  shijjpers  have  withdrawn  all  quotations 
and  have  advised  importers  in  New  York  that  fiiere  is 
every  likelihood  of  a  strike  in  the  ])ulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry of  that  country  becoming  effective  on  Augusr 
23  .  The  i>ulp  and  pajier  mill  employes  in  Norvav  are 
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lU'iiijimliiit:  iiri  ailviincf  in  wiifii's  m  Ihr  m-w  vi^nrlv 
acii'i'iiu'iil  witli  mamiractiircrs  wliicli  is  iIim'  In  ln'cnmr 
ill'fclui'  Aii'.'iist  1.').  'riu-  mill  (iwiicrs  aii-  iiiidrrvi  cimI 
to  1)1'  iiiiwiiiiii'j:  to  tyrant  tin-  iricn'asi-  asiifii.  ami  I  lie 
workers'  iiiiioii  has  scrvt'd  nolicc  lliat  iiiilcss  the  a-rn-f 
iiu-nt  to  cover  the  rortlicoiuiny;  year  is  an-ant:ni  i'tnl 
I  he  advaiiee  "granted  in  the  meantime  they  will  ■rn  on 
strike  August  L>:!.  Sjk.uM  the  strike  lake  plaee  il 
wnuhl  likely  residl  in  available  sn|>|ilii's  of  {inlp  in 
Xorwav  bein-i-  ^really  rediieeii,  whirli  would  nn 
iloul)te<lly  make   for  a   rise  in   i)iil|)   priees 

About  the  only  ehan-ic  of  eonseqnener  in  the  mar 
ket  here  this  week  has  been  a  little  easing'  of  pi-iees  on 
kraft  pill)).  Impin-ters  who  up  to  a  few  days  ati<i  were 
re|)orted  hoUlinj;-  firmly  for  at  least  :5.;{.')  cents  a  pound 
ex  (lock  New  York  for  Swedish  kraft  aic  now  said  In 
be  showing  willingness  to  sell  at  3.25  cents,  w  hilc  il  is 
authoritatively  said  that  a  o.OOO-ton  lot  of  foreign  kraft 
pulp  of  other  than  Swedish  origin  was  sold  to  a  Middle 
West  board  mill  at  3  cents  a  jiound  on  the  doidv  .New 
V(n-k.  this  pulp  of  course  being  for  forward  shipment 
from  abroad.  Unbleached  sulphite  is  quotably  firm, 
and  nothing  new  has  developed  in  bleached  sulphite. 
News  of  the  threatened  strike  in  Norway  should  serve 
to  stiffen  up  jirices  on  bleached  suli)hite.  since  most  of 
the  pulp  imported  into  the  U.  S.  from  that  country  is  of 
this  character. 

KAGS  —  The  market  for  pap<'rniaking  rags  is  firm. 
With  low  grades  moving  freely  to  felt  paper  mills  and 
at  higher  prices,  other  grades  show  an  advancing  trend, 
and  dealers,  who  claim  to  have  but  small  .stocks  to 
dispose  of,  are  constantly  marking  up  quotations  to 
mills  and  are  not  hesitating  to  refuse  business  at  other 
than  the  full  quoted  figures. 

PAPEK  STOCK  —  A  strong  tone  continues  to  char- 
acterize old  paper  prices,  and  additional  advances  have 
been  recorded  in  a  number  of  grades  this  w^eek.  De- 
mand from  mills  is  fair;  it  is  ajiparent  that  board  man- 
ufacturers and  other  consumers  are  mainly  buying  to 
cover  actual  and  immediate  needs,  yet  orders  are  of 
ample  tonnage  to  sustain  priees  and  to  encourage  sel- 
lers to  ask  higher  figures.  Probably  the  strongest 
grade  of  waste  paper  is  old  folded  newspapers.  Indi- 
cations are  that  board  mills  have  loaded  themselves 
up  with  orders  for  news  board  and  they  are  activelj- 
on  the  lookout  for  supplies  of  old  newspapers  against 
these  commitments.  Flat  folded  news  has  sold  at  1.30 
cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  there  are  now  a 
good  many  dealers  who  will  not  accept  orders  at  this 
]irice  basis,  asking  a  dollar  or  two  per  ton  more.  No. 
1  mixed  paper  is  bringing  95  cents  to  .+1  a  hundred 
potmds  New  York,  and  city  or  common  mixed  paper 
70  to  75  cents.  Old  magazines  are  in  steady  call  and 
strong  in  price.  About  the  lowest  New  York  shippers 
will  entertain  is  2  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  this  city,  and 
most  of  them,  will  not  sell  at  less  than  2.15  to  2.25  cents 
for  heavy  No.  1  magazines.  Saving.s  are  firm  at  be- 
tween 4.25  and  4.50  cents  ])er  pound  for  No.  1  hard 
white,  and  3.35  and  3.50  cents  for  No.  1  soft  white 
shavings.  Old  kraft  paper  is  firm  at  around  2.35 
cents  per  pound  New  York,  and  ledgers  and  writings 
are  quoted  at  2.15  cents  upward. 

( »LD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING  —  Old  manila  rope  is 
still  largely  neglected  by  paper  mills.  Occasional 
orders  are  coming  into  the  market  but  they  chiefly 
call  for  single  carlots,  and  prices  range  al)Out  5.50  cents 
a  pound  at  shipping  points  for  No.  1  domestic  manila 
rope,  with  some  supply  probably  available  down  to  5.25 
cents. 
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THE  PULPWOOD  COMMISSION 


A  royal  commission  has  been  appointed  to  investigalo 
the  situation  in  Canada  with  regard  to  supply  of  puli)- 
wood  and  the  need  for  further  restrictions  on  its  ex- 
port in  the  unmanufactured  state.  On  the  Commis- 
sion, the  appointments  to  which  are  given  on  another 
page,  we  find  a  manufacturer,  two  lawyers,  a  lumber- 
man and  a  contractor ;  the  secretary  is  an  official  of  the 
Federal  Government,  Acting  Director  of  the  Forestry 
Branch.  Except  for  the  secretary,  none  of  the  ap 
pointees  are  known  to  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine, 
due  no  doubt  to  our  limited  acquaintance  of  only  seven 
years  with  the  industry.  Perhaps  the  Government 
wants  men  entirely  outside  the  industry  in  order  to 
get  perfectly  unbiased  opinions.  But  why  go  so  far 
afield  for  men  who  may  have  no  great  concern  for  or  in- 
terest in  forest  conservation,  and  who  are  probably 
unfamiliar  with  forestry  growth  statistics  and  the 
need  of  wood  using  industries,  when  there  are  in  fed- 
eral and  provincial  service,  men  who  know  the  situa- 
tion already  as  far  as  data  are  available.  In  their 
hands  the  order  to  the  commission  to  get  information 
would  result  in  the  up-to-date  inventory  of  our  forest 
resources  that  has  long  been  sadly  lacking,  and  they 
would  get  it  quickly,  with  a  minimum  of  expense. 

Why  spend  $5,000  a  month  for  getting  information 
the  Government  should  have,  or  should  get  from  its 
own  services,  whose  staffs  could  easily  and  properly  be 
increased  to  do  the  work  quicklj*  and  comprehensively. 
The  commissioners  are  allowed  $25  (chairman,  $351 
with  $15  for  expenses,  per  day,  in  addition  to  railway 
fare.  Now  $12,000  to  $15,000  a  year  is  a  very  com- 
fortable income.  We  hope  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mission gets  a  return  commensurate  with  his  services 
which  we  imagine  will  be  the  bulk  of  the  work  done. 

Is  there  any  politics  involved  in  the  appointment? 
Are  the  commissioners  all  disinterested  or  uninterest- 
ible  in  what  concerns  exporters  of  pulpwood?  Who 
knows?  Are  the  commissioners  the  best  men  available 
for  this  important  work?  We  think  not.  But  they 
may  take  hold  of  the  work  conscientiously  and  ener- 
getically and  make  a  good  job  of  it.  And  they  may 
become  enthusiastic  advocates  of  forest  conservation. 

In  our  humble  opinion,  the  organization  of  this  busi- 
ness is  wrong.  The  men  on  the  Commission  cannot 
possibly  do  the  work  entrusted  to  them ;  they  lack 
experience,  and  they  have  not  the  necessary  funds 
available  for  getting  it  done.  Even  in  the  hands  of 
forest  engineers,  it  would  take  three  years  to  get  the 


accurate  inventory  that  should  result  from  an  investiga- 
tion dignified  by  the  ajjpointment  of  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion to  carry  it  out,  and  the  Commission  would  have 
been  big  enough  had  there  been  but  a  chairman  versed 
in  forest  technology,  with  a  statistical  secretary  and 
an  appropriation  for  aerial  and  ground  surveys  and 
mapping. 

We  fear  the  Government  has  lost  a  chance  to  do 
something  really  worth  while  for  Canada ;  a  forest  in- 
ventory has  been  a  crying  need  for  years.  The  Commis- 
sion was  appointed  ostensibly  in  the  interests  of  Can- 
ada's wood  using  industries.  The  most  important  of 
them  all  is  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  but,  as  far  as 
we  can  find  out,  the  Association  which  represents  this 
industry  was  not  consulted  as  to  appointments  to  the 
Commission  nor  to  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  general 
method  of  doing  it. 

One  thing  is  sure,  an  accurate  inventory  of  our  wood 
supply  will  justify  the  expense,  even  if  it  costs  $100,- 
000.  Let  the  Commission  get  to  work  and  here's  to 
their  success. 


THEY  MISSED  THE  BUS 


Glowing  reports  are  received  in  Canada  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Canadian  Exhibition  train  which  is  at  pres- 
ent touring  Prance.  A  number  of  concerns  connected 
with  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  who  have  their 
goods  on  exhibit  in  the  train  have  already  received  a 
number  of  inquiries  which  may  lead  to  future  business 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  France  is  about  as  near  a 
closed  shop  in  the  way  of  papers  as  could  be  imagined. 
As  one  report  recently  stated,  the  Canadian  train  would 
have  been  an  even  greater  success  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  several  hundred  exhibitors  "missed  the 
Bus,"  and  even  at  the  last  minute,  there  were  a  number 
of  firms  accommodated  in  a  hurry,  who  might  have 
been  represented  by  well  thought  out  and  well  prepared 
exhibits  had  they  given  the  matter  thoiigbt  in  suffi- 
cient time. 

Great  as  was  the  opportunity  for  Canadian  firms  to 
show  their  goods  by  participating  in  the  Exhibition 
train  in  France,  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  is  an 
event  of  even  greater  importance,  which  should  be  par- 
ticipated in,  not  only  on  the  basis  of  possible  trade,  but 
perhaps  even  more  so  in  the  case  of  pulp  and  paper  on 
the  basis  of  pride  in  the  Dominion  and  pride  in  our 
industry. 

The  Canadian  Exhibition  Commission,  under  the  able 
directorship  of  Mr.  J.  S.  McKinnon,  has  charge  of  the 
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industrial  exhibit,  and  has  been  as  generouis  as  pos- 
sible in  the  allotment  of  space  to  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry.  Even  so,  there  is  probably  not 
as  much  space  available  as  will  be  in  demand  for  the 
showing  of  Canadian  products.  It  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  three  or  four  companies  would  ask  for  at  least 
a  tenth  of  the  total  space  available.  Don't  miss  th'^ 
Bus! 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  executive 
have  shown  their  interest  and  confidence  in  the  value 
of  this  Exhibition  by  engaging  and  underwriting  the 
rental  of  all  the  space  which  the  Commission  could 
relea.se  for  the  pulp  and  paper  exhibit.  They  have  ap- 
pointed a  director  for  the  exhibit  whose  time  is  given, 
free  of  charge,  but  whose  expenses  and  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  assembling  of  the  exhibit  and  nec- 
essary attendance  at  the  booth  will  be  apportioned 
among  those  who  avail  themselves  of  this  unparalleled 
opportunity  for  showing  Canadian-made  pulp,  paper 
and  fiber  goods  in  this  great  window  display  of  the 
Empire. 

The  space  and  the  opportunity  are  by  no  means  re- 
stricted to  members  of  the  Association,  nor  even  to 
manufacturers  of  paper.  Any  concern  making  or  con- 
verting pulp  or  paper  into  a  commercial  article  in 
Canada  is  invited  to  participate  in  the  exhibit.  A 
number  of  inquiries  of  this  character  have  already  been 
received. 

If  you  are  proud  of  your  product,  you  can  show 
your  faith  in  it  by  taking  part  in  this  British  Empire 
Exhibition.  Further  particiilars  will  be  furnished  by 
the  Director  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Exhibits,  Gardenvale, 
Quebec. 

Don't  miss  the  Bus! 


FORD   COAL   CONVERSION  PLANT 

It  is  announced  that  Hemy  B'ord  will  soon  have  ip 
operation,  at  Ford,  Ontario,  a  plant  which  will  demon- 
strate a  new  process  for  the  utilization  of  coal  whereby 
there  will  be  available  a  supply  of  gasoline  for  operat- 
ing Ford  and  other  motor  cars.  The  idea  is  to  distil 
the  coal  at  a  low  temperature  whereby  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  by-products  are  increased.  It  is 
stated  that  the  quantity  of  motor  fuel  i.s  increased 
from  41/^  gallons  per  ton  of  coal  by  the  ordinary  high 
temperature  process  of  distillation  to  12  gallons  and 
that  the  product  is  a  true  gasoline,  when  the  unsatu- 
rated hydrocarbons  are  converted  into  the  petroleum 
type.  It  is  cheering  to  hear  that  the  cost  of  gasoline, 
by  this  process,  will  be  reduced. 

It  is  stated  that  the  economically  recoverable  pro- 
ducts of  the  distillation  are  as  follows :  coke,  coal  gas 
(4,000  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  coal)  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
creosote,  gasoline  and  kerosene,  and  lubricating  oils 
and  greases. 

The  operation  of  this  plant  will  be  watched  with 
interest  by  pulp  and  paper  mills ;  first  because  it  is 
proposed  to  crush  the  friable  coke  and  form  it  into 
briquettes,  using  evaporated  waste  sulphite  liquor  as  a 
binder,  and  second,  because  the  initial  plant  will  handle 
400  tons  of  coal  daily,  and  this  quantity  is  exceeded  by 
a  number  of  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  plants. 

There  are  a  number  of  interesting  possibilities  which 
the  Ford  experiments  will  suggest  to  pulp  and  paper 
men:  it  may  result  in  a  profitable  market  for  the  dis- 
posal of  waste  sulphite  liquors,  and  it  may  help  mate- 
rially to  solve  the  domestic  fuel  problem  of  some  Cana- 
dian localities. 


Got  your  coalT.   Then  get  it ! 


The  man  with  a  definite  object  in  view  has  got  it  all 
oTor  the  man  who  has  none. 


AUSTRALIA    MAKING    PAPER 

Reports  reaching  here  from  Australia  state  that  the 
Australasian  Paper  and  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Geelong, 
Vic,  has  recently  turned  out  some  excellent  paper 
made  from  pulp  consisting  of  65  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  New  South  Wales  black-butt,  25  per  cent 
imported  pulp,  and  10  per  cent  waste  paper.  On  this 
paper  was  printed  the  annual  report  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Forestry  Commission.  The  report  states  that 
at  the  Forest  Products  Lalioratnry  in  Perth,  W.  A. 
it  has  been  found  that  black-butt,  mountain  gum,  spot- ' 
ted  gum,  and  coast  ash  all  make  good  and  strong 
papers,  that  from  black-butt  being  the  best.  It  yields  75 
per  cent  more  pulp  per  digester  than  the  commonest 
foreign  pulpwood.  Exceptionally  strong  light-wpight 
paper,  which  is  suitable  for  writing,  envelope,  typing, 
book,  magazine,  and  similar  higher  grade  printings., 
car  he  made  from  black-butt.  Th.>  Commission  re- 
commends that  semi-commercial  scale  tests  be  made 
to  produce  pulp  in-  ton.lots  for  conversion  into  paper.'. 
on  full-sized  paper  machines,  and  adds  thai  the  above: 
facts  are  interesting,  in  view  of  enqiiiries  recently  made  -. 
in  Sydney  by  a  British  -Swedish  group,  on  the  ques 
tion  of  erecting  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
from  Australian  wood  pulp. 


AllKllst    '^H    HlL';i 
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Training  Techniciil[]Men   For  The   Paper  Industry 

Hy    ('.    K.    LIHl'.V, 
I'l'ofessor   of    I'lilp    ami    I'iipii'    Maiiiiiiu-tiire,    Tlii!    \(nv  York  Stall-  Collcf^c  of  Forestry,  Syracuse,  N.    Y. 


A  few  years  ago  a  commitloe  representing  one  of  the 
Organizations  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation made  a  survey  of  the  paper  industry  in  order 
to  determine  its  requirements  for  technically  trained 
men.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  situation  it  was  the 
opinion  of  this  committee  that  tiie  paper  and  allieel 
industries  could  profitably  assimilate  between  fifteen 
hundred  and  two  thousand  college  trained  men  each 
year. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  opportunities  in  tlli^ 
field  for  technical  men,  American  Universities  have 
been  slow  to  introduce  into  their  curricula  the  spe- 
cialized courses  necessary  for  training  men  .si)eciricdil\ 
for  this  industry.  The  failure  to  establisii  such  courses 
in  the  past  has  very  jjrobably  been  due  to  the  reluc 
tanee  of  the  collegi-s  to  depart  from  curricula  designed 
to  educate  bi-oadly,  enabling  graduates  to  choose  a  voca 
tion  in  almost  any  field  of  activity.  The  demand  ol 
the  industries  for  specialists  has  gradually  brought  about 
a  modification  of  this  idea  and  many  institutions  ol 
collegiate  grade  are  now  training  men  for  indnidual 
industries.  The  paper  iudustiy  has  been  one  of  the 
last  to  profit  by  this  educational  development  for  it 
was  not  until  1913  that  any  American  University  of- 
fered organized  instruction  in  this  field.  Even  at  tiie 
l)resent  time  there  are  but  two  well  established  courses 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  although  plans  fm- 
others  are  being  formulated. 

Instruction  in  paper  making  was  first  given  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  in  1918.  The 
course  was  organized  to  give  regularly  enrolled  Forestry 
students  elementary  instruction  in  the  important  field 
of  forest  utilization  embraced  by  the  paper  industry. 
Opportunities  for  employment  in  this  industry  were 
so  numerous  that  many  students,  educated  primarily  as 
Foresters,  were  soon  filling  permanent  positions  in  pulp 
or  paper  mills  despite  the  fact  that  their  training  had 
not  been  designed  to  fit  them  for  this  work.  To  meet 
this  situation,  in  the  fall  of  1920  the  pulp  and  paper 
courses  of  the  college  were  reorganized  with  the  object 
of  training  interested  students  specifically  for  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry. 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  is  possessed 
of  an  ideal  location  for  a  school  of  papermaking.  Not 
only  is  New-  York  State  the  leading  state  in  the  number 
of  its  pulp  and  paper  establishments,  but  also  in  the 
number  of  people  engaged  in  the  industry  and  in  the 
production  and  value  of  its  manufactured  products. 
These  factors  assure  the  college  of  active  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  industry  in  furnishing  to  its  students 
opportunities  for  plant  experience  and  in  placing  its 
graduates.  Within  a  radius  of  thirty-five  miles  of  the 
college  are  located  more  than  a  score  of  pulp  and  paper 
mills  whUe  the  Black  River  district,  famous  for  its 
pulp  and  paper  establishments,  is  easily  accessible.  These 
mills  offer  exceptional  opportunities  to  students  for 
trips  of  inspection  and  plant  operating  experience.  The 
convenience  of  its  location  makes  it  possible  to  develop 
a  keen  professional  spirit  among  the  students  of  the 
college  since  prominent  men  in  the  industry  frequently 
visit  it,  acting  as  special  lecturers  on  particular  phases 


of  the  work,  and  since  students  may  readily  attend  the 
conventions  of  the  indu.stry  in  New  York  City  or  else- 
where in  the  State  at  small  expense. 

Laboratories   and   Equipment 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  as  its  name 
implies  is  a  state  institution,  its  building  having  been 
erected   in   IfHT  on  the  <'anipus  of  Syracuse  University, 


EXPERIMENTAL     PULP     MILL 

This  Equipment  Reduces  Wood  to  Pulp  by  any  one  of  the 
Chemical    Pulp    Processes 

at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  This  plant  represents  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  forestry-  school  in  America.  The 
pulp  and  paper  laboratories  are  located  in  the  basement 
of  the  building  and  occupy  approximately  5,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  These  laboratories  consist  of  a 
general  chemical  laboratory,  semi-commercial  pulp  and 
paper  laboratory,  paper  testing  laboratory,  color  labor- 
atory, and  research  laboratory-.  A  desirable  feature  of 
the  organization  of  the  college  is  its  arrangement  with 
Syracuse  University  whereby  all  elementary  courses  such 
as  general  chemistry,  qualitative  and  quantitative  analy- 
sis, etc.  are  given  in  the  laboratories  of  the  University. 
This  arrangement  enables  the  college  to  devote  its  own 
laboratories  exclusively  to  the  specialized  work  of  its 
departments,  giving  instruction  only  to  advanced  and 
graduate  students.  The  pulp  and  paper  laboratories 
of  the  college  are  well  equipped  with  approved  testing 
devices  and  semi-commercial  equipment.  The  experi- 
mental pulp  mill  includes  a  Mitscherlich  sulphite  di- 
gester, a  rotary  soda  and  sulphate  digester,  diaphram 
screen,  stock  vats,  and  a  rotary  steam  dryer.  The  semi- 
commercial  paper  mill  includes  a  15  pound  Jones  beater 
equipped  with  a  drum  washer,  a  Noble  and  Wood 
Jordan  engine,  Gould  centrifugal  pump,  Rice  Barton 
and  Fales  wet  machine,  Harmon  diaphragm  screen,  sheet 
machine  and  hand  moulds.  The  paper  testing  labora- 
toi-y  has  a  complete  equipment  of  the  Schopper  phy- 
sical   testing   instruments,    together   with    the    common 
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GENERAL     CHEMICAL     LABORATORY 

Devoted     to    a     Study     of    the     Chemistry    of     Forest     Products, 

Cellulose,    and    Pulp    and    Paper    Making    Processes 


COLOR     LABORATORY 

The    Technique    of    Selecting    Dyes    for    Coloring    Paper    is 
acquired    by    Students    in    this    Laboratory 


domestic  physical  and  elieinical  apparatus  for  measur- 
ing physical  strengths,  determiuing  fibre  compositions 
aiul  making  chemical  analyses.  The  color  laboratory  is 
equipped  for  determining  dyestuff  strengths,  matching 
shades,  or  preparing  formulas  for  colored  specialties. 
Several  of  the  large  dyestuff  manufacturers  assisted  in 
organizing  tlic  work  of  this  laboratory  by  presenting  to 
the  college  complete  samples  of  their  dyestuffs  that  are 
used  in  coloring  paper. 

Library   Facilities 

The  Library  of  the  college  contains  apjiroxiraately  5,000 
volumes  and  10,000  pamphlets  dealing  exclusively  with 
tlie  various  phases  of  forestry  and  among  which  may  be 
found  most  publications  pertaining  to  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry.  The  Syracuse  University  library  con- 
tains 135,000  volumes  and  65,000  pamphlets  comprising 
collections  of  books  on  the  sciences,  history,  economics, 
languages  and  engineering.  In  the  Syracuse  Public 
Library  there  are  165,000  volumes,  and  many  additional 
thousands  of  pamphlets  and  current  periodicals.  These 
combined  library  resources  are  at  the  disposal  of  pulp 
and  paper  students  thereby  affording  excellent  reference 
facilities  and  a  proper  background  for  research. 

Plan  and  Scope  of  the  Curriculum 

The  development  of  a  pulp  and  paper  curriculum  at 
a  school  of  forestry  represents  a  departure  in  technical 
education  in  tliis  country.  Heretofore  all  courses  of 
this  nature  have  been  developed  in  connection  with  the 
departments  of  chemical  engineering  colleges.  There 
appears  to  be  no  reason,  however,  why  a  course  should 
not  be  based  upon  the  curriculum  of  a  professional  for- 
estry course  esjiecially  if  the  forestry  school  is  so  located 
that  tlu'  necessary  accessory  courses  in  chemistry  and 
engineering  can  be  obtained  readily.  In  many  ways 
tlie  forestry  curriculum  provides  the  most  logical  found- 
ation for  this  course. 

For  many  years  the  principal  raw  material  for  paper 
manufacture  in  this  country  has  been  obtained  from 
the  forests.  More  than  75  per  cent  of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  paper  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time 
consists  of  wood  pulp  papers,  or  papers  which  contain 


this  material  as  the  predominating  fiber  constituent. 
Since  the  production  of  paper  in  the  United  States 
is  approximately  7,000,000  tons  annually,  there  is 
an  enormous  drain  on  our  forests  to  supply  the 
necessary  raw  material.  The  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption of  certain  kinds  of  timber  like  spruce 
is  so  great  that  they  will  almost  disappear  as  com- 
mercial species  within  the  next  twenty-five  .vears.  This 
situation  does  not  mean  that  wood  pulp  will  soon  disap- 
pear as  a  raw  material  for  papermaking,  but  rather  that 
forest  species  more  difficult  to  utilize  and  now  con- 
sidered unfit  for  pulping  will  gradually  come  into  use. 
Fractions  of  the  industr\'  will  probably  be  able  to  con- 
tinue with  their  present  raw  materials  if  they  adopt 
scientific  measures  in  reproducing  and  utilizing  their 
forests. 

Since  wood  pulp  is  likely  to  remain  a  raw  material 
of  major  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  education  of  a  technical  man  for 
this  industrj'  should  include  a  general  knowledge  of 
conservation  and  forest  economics,  and  a  fimdamental 
technical  knowledge  of  the  principal  raw  materials  of 
the  industrj-.  A  man  with  this  training,  coupled  with 
experience  in  the  technical  processes  of  the  industry, 
should  have  a  clearer  vision  in  meeting  future  read- 
justments of  processes  and  materials  used  in  paper- 
making  than  the  man  who  possesses  only  a  knowledge 
of  the  processes  themselves. 

The  pulp  and  paper  curriculum  of  the  College  of 
Forestry  is  projected  with  this  idea  of  giving  the  stu- 
dent a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  economic  a-spects 
and  technical  features  of  his  raw  materials.  Experience 
indicates  that  in  order  to  accomplish  this  not  less  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  work  of  the  course  must  be  devoted 
to  a  study  of  elementary  forestry,  botany,  wood  tech- 
nology,  cellulose  and   fiber  chemistry. 

While  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  cannot  be 
considered  a  chemical  industry,  so  many  of  the  opera- 
tions involve  chemical  processes  that  the  training  of  a 
paper  technologist  would  be  incomplete  without  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  this  .science.  Approximately  20  per 
cent  of  the  work  of  the  pulp  and  paper  curriculum  con- 
sists of  courses  in  pure  chemistrj'   while  fully  50  per 
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cent  of  the  29  credit  hours  devoted  to  pulp  and  paper 
manufacture  consist  of  teelmological  chemistry  applied 
to  the  specific  processes  of  the  paper  industry. 

The  engineering  problems  associated  with  the  man- 
ufacture of  pulp  and  paper  are  perhaps  more  varied 
and  extensive  than  those  of  the  average  big  industry.  A 
technical  man  in  the  mill  should  have  a  good  elementary 
knowledge  of  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  es- 
pecially with  relation  to  power  plant  problems.  This 
work  is  presented  in  the  college  curriculum  during  the 
Senior  Year.  Preparatory  courses  in  mathematics,  phy- 
sics and  mechanical  drawing  precede  the  courses  in  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  engineering.  Altogether  these 
courses  account  for  another  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
work  of  the  four  year  program. 

Society  has  a  right  to  expect  of  the  college  man  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  culture,  no  matter  how  technical  may 
have  been  his  education.  His  value  to  the  community 
depends  not  only  upon  his  technical  ability,  but  upon  his 
understanding  of  human  relationships,  the  exercise  of 
his  rights  and  duties  as  a  citizen,  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  arts.  It  is  hardly  po.ssible  for  a  professional 
curriculum  to  develop  such  phases  of  education  to  ma- 
turity, but  it  should  stimulate  an  interest  in  them. 
Courses  in  English  and  foreign  languages,  public  speak- 
ing, elementary  and  advanced  economics,  and  business 
law  attempt  to  develop  this  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  curriculum.  These  courses  comprise 
15  per  cent  of  the  total  work  of  the  program. 

Pulp   and   Paper   Courses 

Specialization  in  pulp  and  i)aper  technology  is  not  at- 
tempted during  the  first  two  years  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
course  since  this  work  requires  as  a  pre-requisite  the 
courses  in  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry  as  well 
as  the  elementary  work  in  forestry,  botany  and  wood 
technology.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year  the 
student  is  given  intensive  instruction  in  papermakiug. 
Approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  total  work  of  the 
course  is  devoted  to  this  subject.  The  work  is  divided 
into  ten  distinct  courses,  an  abbreviated  description  of 
each  course  being  presented  herewith : 

I.  Technology  —  108  hours  lecture  work  on  raw  ma- 
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Physical,     Chemical,     and 
Properties  of  Paper 


Microscopical 


SYNOPSIS    OF    COFRSES:    Pl'LP    AND 
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FRESHMAN     YEAR 


First     Semester 

Elementary  Forestry 

English    I 

Forest   Botany   I 

German   I  or  VI 

Chemistry  I 

Math.  I,  Trigonometry 


Second    Semeater 
Forest   Zoology   I  3 

English    I  3 

Forest   Botany   II  4 

German    I   or    VI  3 

Chemistry    I  3 


SOPHOMORE    YEAR 


Wood   Technology   I          5  hrs. 

Wood  Technology  I      3  hr 

Physics   I                               4      ■ 

Physics    I                          4     •• 

Chem.   Ill,    Qualitative     3     - 

Chem.  Ill,  Qualitative  3     " 

Mechanical  Drawing  IV  2 

Mech.   Drawing  V         2     " 

Math.  II,  Algebra               3      ■ 

Math.  Ill,  Analytics      3     " 

English  II                         3     " 

Three  Months  Work  in  a  Pulp  or  Paper  Mill  Junior  Tear 


Rhetoric  XV,  Public 

Speaking  3 

Forest    Chem.    II, 

Organic  3 

Chem.  104,  Quantitative  3 
Pulp   &  Paper  Mfg.  I, 

Technology  3 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mfg.  II, 

Laboratory  2 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mfg.  Ill, 

Machinery  3 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mfg.  IV, 

Mill   Analyses  2 


Economics  I 

Forest   Chem.   II, 
Organic 

Chemical  104  Quant- 
itative 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mfg.  I. 
Technology 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mfg.  II. 
Laboratory 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mfg.  III. 
Machinery 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mfg. 
V.  Paper  Testing 


Three  Months  Work  in  n    Pulp  or  Paper  Mill  Senior  Year 


Electrical    Engineering 
Wood    Technology    III 
Business    Law   I 
Forest    Chem.     III. 

Cellulose 
Economics   VII 
Pulp  &  Paper  Mfg.  VI, 

Pulp   Testing 
Pulp  &  Paper  Mfg.  IX, 

Problem 


Mech.   Engineering  6  hrs. 

Paper  Making  Fibers  3 

Business  Law  I  2 
Pulp   &   Paper   Mfg. 

VIII,  Organization  2 
Pulp  &   Paper  Mfg. 

VII,   Coloring  2 
Pulp   &    Paper   Mfg. 

X,   Problem  3 
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terials.  the  pulp  making  processes,  bleaching,  beating, 
sizing,  loading  and  coloring. 

II.  Technology  Laboratorj^  —  216  hours  laboratory 
■n-ork  devoted  to  experimental  demonstrations  of  the 
processes  described  in   Course  I. 

III.  Machinery  —  108  hours  lecture  work  on  the 
location  and  design  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  on  the 
construction  and  operation  of  pulp  and  paper  mill  ma 
chinerv. 

IV.  Analyses  —  108  hours  laboratory  work  devoted 
to  the  preparation  and  analysis  of  chemical  solutions  to 
be  used  in  the  experimental  pulp  and  paper  mill  de- 
scribed in  Course  ttl.  and  to  the  analysis  of  recov- 
ered chemical  products  resulting  from  the  operation  of 
this  mill. 

V.  Paper  Testing  —  108  hours  laboratory  work  de- 
voted to  the  physical,  chemical  and  microscopical  ex- 
amination of  papers  and  filler  mixtures. 

VI.  Pulp  Testing  —  54  hours  laboratory  work  de- 
voted to  the  testing  of  pulps  for  freeness,  color,  strength, 
bleach  consumption,  overbleaching,  etc. 

VII.  Coloring    — 108  hours  laboratory  work  devoted 
to  the  identification  and  strength  testing  of  dyestuffs, 
the  shade  matching  of  colors  on  paper  stocks,  and  the 
preparation   and   application    of   mottling   fibers,   color   . 
lakes,  etc. 

VIII.  Mill  Organization  —  36  hours  lecture  work 
on  type  organizations,  administration,  cost  systems,  mill 
records,  job  analyses,  accident  prevention,  factory  hy- 
giene and  the  merchandising  of  papers. 

IX.  Problem  —  54  hours  library  work  reviewing  all 
available  literature  on  some  problem  of  interest  to  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry,  and  in  the  preparation  of  a 
report  on  this  investigation  outlining  laboratorj'  work 
to  be  undertaken  on  some  phase  of  the  problem. 

X.  Problem  —  162  hours  laboratory  work  devoted  to 
experimental  work  on  the  problem  studied  in  Course  IX, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  the  results  of  this 
original  iavestigation. 

Summer   Employment 

Each  student  at  the  College  of  Forestry  who  majors 
in  the  work  of  the  pulp  and  paper  course  is  required 
to  spend  at  least  six  months  in  a  pulp  or  paper  mill  as 
a  prerequisite  for  graduation.  Tlie  time  of  employment 
is  optional  with  the  student  but  it  is  usually  distributed 
between  the  last  two  summer  vacation  periods.  A  com- 
prehensive, carefully  written  report,  describing  the  ex- 
perience of  the  student,  must  be  presented  and  ap- 
proved by  the  college  before  credit  will  be  allowed  for 
this  practical  experience  requirement. 

The  college  attempts  to  locate  mills  for  its  students 
where  practical  experience  may  be  obtained.  These 
mUls  accept  the  students  as  laborers,  and  they  are 
put  to  work  in  any  part  of  the  mill  where  needed 
and  are  usually  paid  the  going  rate  of  wages  for 
the  class  of  work  they  perform.  The  cordial  at- 
titude of  the  New  York  State  mills  as  well  as 
those  of  neighboring  states  in  assisting  the  college  to 
place  its  students  has  been  very  gratifying.  In  several 
instances  mills  have  stated  definitely  that  these  sum- 
mer jobs  really  acted  as  probationary  terms  of  employ- 
ment and  that  the  students  could  rely  on  permanenf 
employment  after  graduation  if  their  temporary  ser- 
vices were  satisfactorj'. 

Graduate   Work 

The  college  offers  graduate  work  in  all  its  depart- 
ments including  that  of  the  pulp  and  paper  division. 
However,  the  college  will  not  grant  a  degree  to  anyone 


who  does  not  possess  at  least  a  general  knowledge  of 
forestry.  Graduates  of  other  institutions  who  have  not 
had  instruction  in  general  forestry-  may  be  recom- 
mended for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  on 
the  completion  of  one  year  of  satisfactory  residence 
work  providing  they  have  at  lea.st  one  minor  credit 
in  forestry.  A  minor  credit  consists  of  six  credit 
hours.  Since  thirty  credit  hours  constitute  the  min- 
imum requirement  for  a  Master's  degree,  the  major 
work  of  the  graduate  student  may  be  elected  from  the 
work  of  the  department  of  the  college  in  which  he  is 
most  interested. 

The  Hammermill  Paper  Co.  through  their  Chemical 
Director,  Dr.  Bjarne  Johnsen,  have  establislied  at  the 
college  a  fellowship  for  the  coming  year  (September 
1923-1924)  to  be  known  as  the.  "Hammermill  Fellow- 
ship in  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturing".  The  fellow- 
ship carries  a  grant  of  $1,200.  to  the  recipient,  who 
must  be  a  graduate  student  at  the  college,  his  work 
leading  to  the  degree  of  M.  S.  Mr.  Burton  L.  Kassing, 
105  Grove  Place,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  a  member  of  the  1923 
graduating  class  at  the  college,  has  been  designated  by 
the  company  and  the  college  as  the  recipient  of  this 
signal  honor. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  PULP  AND  POWER  PROJECT 
PROGRESSING 

Sir  Richard  Squires,  former  Premier  of  Newfoundland, 
who  wa.s  in  Montreal  last  week,  discussed  at  some  lenarth 
the  Hiimber  Power  development  which  promises  to  form 
a  very  important  factor  in  the  industry  of  the  island.  Thi.s 
development  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Newfoundland 
Pulp  and  Power  Company,  which,  after  reorganization, 
succeeded  the  Newfoundland  Products  Company.  "The 
work  is  proceeding  most  expeditiously,"  said  Sir  Richard. 
"There  are  now  approximately  2,100  men  employed  and 
the  progress  is  quite  apparent.  The  Armstrong-Whit- 
worth  Company  have  brought  from  England  a  lot  of  ma- 
terial and  rolling  stock,  such  as  dumpcars,  which  were  not 
available  in  the  island  and  this  is  aiding  in  the  progress. 
The  company  has  also  brought  out  a  number  of  technical 
men  to  direct  operations. 

"This  year  the  work  will  be  largely  concentrated  on 
the  power  end  of  the  project  and  to  changing  the  railroad 
so  that  it  will  be  clear  of  the  waters  of  the  lake.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  November,  1924,  the  work  will  be  well 
advanced  and  that  within  two  years  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing will  be  a  fact. 

"The  power  development  of  the  plant  will  amount  to 
200.000  horse-power  or  more  and  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  that  will  be  required  for  the  manufacturing  plant 
which  is  designed  for  a  production  of  400  tons  of  pa))cr 
daily." 

Sir  Richard  explained  that  the  financing  of  the  enter- 
prise was  by  means  of  £2,000,000  bonds,  guaranteed  by 
the  Imperial  Government,  £2,000,000,  guaranteed  by  the 
Newfoundland  Government,  while  the  Armstrong-Whit- 
worth  Company  had  made  large  cash  advances. 

The  Sir  W.  S.  Armstrong  Whitworth  Company  are  rep- 
resented in  Canada  by  the  Charles  Walmsley  Co.  (Can- 
ada) Ltd. 


REGRETS 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  learned  with  deep  re- 
gret of  the  death  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Royle  of  Davies  &  Royle, 
paper  agents  of  London.  This  concern  is  widely  known 
as  paper  distributers  and  many  will  learn  with  sorrow 
of  Mr.  Rovle's  demise, 
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Case  8  -  When,  instead  of  ln'iiijr  used  for  heatin;,' 
buildings,  in  wliicli  i-ase  the  ttMupcratuiv  can  be  varied 
within  relatividy  wide  limits,  the  steam  is  iTqiiired  for 
[ihysical  or  chemical  processes,  such  as  evaporation, 
distillation,  digesting,  etc.,  the  temperature  often  is  of 
paramount  importance,  and  a  ditTerence  of  a  few  de- 
grees may  make  it  worthless.  In  this  case  the  ac- 
cumulator can  be  used  as  a  steam  regenerator,  that 
is,  it  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  restore  to  the  steam  the 
value  which  it  has  lost.  This  can  be  done  by  merely 
raising  the  temperature  a  few  degrees,  which  can  be 
accomplished  in  various  ways : 

1)  By  adding  steam  at  a  higher  temperature,  or,  if 
need  be,  live  steam  extracted  from  a  bleeder  turbine 
or  even  directly  from  the  boiler.  For  instance,  1  kilo 
of  steam  under  a  pressure  of  10  kilos  can  furnish  561 
calories  to  an  accumulator  at  100°  C,  thereby  raising 
the  temperature  of  110  liter  of  water  from  100°  to 
105°  C; 

2)  By  heating  by  means  of  waste  heat  (waste  gases 
from  muffles  or  other  furnaces,  blast  furnace  gases, 
etc.) ; 

3)  By  heating  exteriorly  by  means  of  flue  gases, 
either  before  or  after  their  passage  through  the  econ- 
omizer; if  need  be  a  special  small  furnace  can  be  used 
for  this  purpose ; 

4)  By  compression:  Kammerer's  report  can  be  pro- 
fitably consulted  on  this  subject; 

5)  By  electric  heating:  this  method,  which  is  quick 
and  easy  to  regulate,  can  render  very  great  services. 
Its  use  resolves  itself  to  a  matter  of  cost. 

Some  electric  steam  boilers  are  in  themselves  reg- 
ular accumulators.  There  are  at  present  two  tenden- 
cies in  the  construction  of  these  boilers :  on  the  one 
hand,  Italian  and  Swiss  constructors  favor  the  use  of 
small  units  in  which  the  production  of  steam  at  each 
instant  is  equal  to  the  demand;  the  Revel  boiler  is  a 
good  example  of  this ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  the 
very  large  boilers  which  have  a  considerable  water  cap- 
acity, such  as  the  Bergeron-Fredet  boiler.  The  former 
can  be  combined  with  a  steam  accumulator  while  the 
latter  constitute  in  themselves  regular  accumulators. 
The  one  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  12  is  part  of 
a  battery  of  three  boilers  installed  at  the  Fredet  paper 
mill  at  Brignoud,  Isere  (France). 

It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  shell  1.50  meters  in  dia- 
meter and  10  meters  long;  it  produces  4,500  kilos  of 
steam  per  hour  at  a  pressure  of  6  kilos  (about  80 
pounds  per  square  inch),  and  takes  3,500  kilowatts  as 
three-phase  current  at  6,500  volts.  The  current  is  led 
in  through  the  three  electrodes  1,  2,  3,  and  the  circuit 
is  closed  by  the  water  in  the  boiler,  which  is  heated 
to  boiling  by  Joule  effect.  The  electrodes  are  placed 
in  three  bells,  and  the  water  level  in  the  latter  can  be 
varied  by  means  of  the  valve  V.  The  steam  gen- 
erated in  the  bells  passes  out  through  the  pipes  a, 
and  is  led  back  into  the  body  of  the  boiler  at  b.  If 
the  valve  Y  is  slightly  closed  the  pressure  rises  in  the 
bells  and  lowers  the  water  level  in  them;  the  degree 


of  immersion  of  Ihc  electrodes  decrease's,  and  the;  pro- 
duction of  steam  tails  oil'.  The  water  can  he  even  com- 
pl(>tely  driven  oul  of  ilii-  ln^lls,  thereby  uncoveriiit.'  the 
electrodes  and  sln|)piii<r  all   production  of  sleairi. 

The  steam  is  drawii  rnnii  the  generator  tliroiijrli  a 
separator. 

This  installation  is  simple  and  compact,  of  immersing 
them  ill  a  large  volume  of  water,  and  consequently  of 
considerable  power  consumption.  A  certain  amount  of 
eai'e  is  required  to  obtain  regular  heating  and  uniform 
temperature  distribution.  (A  more  complete  descrip- 
tion of  this  boiler  will  be  found  in  Papei-  Ti-ade  .Tour- 
nal    ,  Ixxiv,  No.  3,  January  19,  1922.) 

Though  we  have  not  mentioned  it  liiM'e,  this  appaiatns 
can  of  course  be  used  directly  as  a  large  unit  boiler. 


Fig.  12.  —  Schi'ma  de  chaudiere  a   vapeiir  t'lectritjuc. 

syst^me  Bergeron-Fredet 

Fig.  12  —  Diagram  of  the  Bergeron-Fredet  electric  steam  boiler 

Case  9  —  In  this  case  we  consider  the  accumulator 
combined  with  a  reducing  valve  as  a  pressure  trans- 
former, allowing  of  the  production  of  steam  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  from  its  utilization,  especially  for 
production  at  much  higher  pressures. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  is  advantageous  to  use  steam 
at  very  high  pressures :  working  pressures  of  25  kilos 
(about  325  pounds  per  square  inch)  are  now  commonly 
used,  even  in  large  plants,  and  boilers  and  engines  have 
been  constructed  in  Germany  for  working  pressui-es  of 
60  atmospheres.  But  in  certain  cases  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  generate  the  steam  at  even  higher  pressures. 

On  the  one  hand  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  of 
water  decreases  fairly  rapidly  with  increase  in  tem- 
perature (see  Fig.  13).  Consequently,  as  stated  by 
Eauber  (Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Utilization 
of  Fuel,  Journal  Officiel",  April  14,  1921)  if  a  given 
quantity  of  heat  is  conducted  through  the  heating  sur- 
face of  the  boiler  and  is  u.sed  entirely  for  evaporating 
the  water  (which  is  supposed  to  have  been  previously 
heated  to  the  boiling  temperature),  the  higher  the 
pressure  the  greater  the  amount  of  water  wluch  it  will 
evaporate." 

On  the  other  hand,  ebullition  becomes  easier  as  the 
temperature  rises,  for  the  capillary  constant  of  water 
in  the  presence  of  steam  decreases  and  tends  towards 
zero  at  the  critical  temperature,  which  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  370°  C.  We  can  therefore  conclude  that 
unknown  forces,  generally  called  cohesion,  which 
must  be  overcome  in  order  to  convert  water  into  steam, 
decrease  as  the  temperature  rises. 
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It  is  indispensable  that  ebullition  should  take  place 
easily  in  the  boiler,  and  this  factor  becomes  more  and 
more'  important  as  the  rate  of  steam  production  is  in- 
creased. The  main  factor  which  limits  the  increase  in 
the  rate  of  evaporation  is  the  fear  of  unduly  increasing 
the  temperature  of  the  heating  surface,  and  this  tem- 
perature depends  essentially  on  the  i-ate  at  which  the 
heat  passes  through  the  metal  and  is  transmitted  to 
the  water. 

This  transmission  is  elfected  in  three  ways:  coiiduc- 
tion,  convection,  and  ebullition.  The  heat  conductivity 
of  water  is  negligible  in  this  case.  Convection  comes 
into  play  to  a  greater  extent,  but  even  so  the  currents 
have  a  low  velocity  and  they  carry  but  a  small  amount 
of  heat,  representing  the  calories  absorbed  in  heating 
water  between  two  neighboring  temperatures,  even 
when  the  temperature  is  far  from  being  uniform 
throughout  the  boiler.  The  real  cause  of  the  cooling 
of  the  heating  surface  of  the  boiler  is  the  removal  of 
the  heat  carried  off  by  the  bubbles  of  steam.  When  a 
bubble  of  steam  is  formed  it  absorbs  a  considerable 
amount  of  heat  (its  latent  heat  of  vaporization)  :  it 
then  rises  through  the  mass  of  water  creating  rapid 
circulation  currents  and  carrying  its  heat  with  it.  It 
is  therefore  the  important  factoi-  in  the  absorption  of 
heat  from  the  metal  surface. 


Fic.  13    —  Variations  des  chaleurs  de  vaporisation  de  Itau 
avec  la   temperature. 

Fig.  13     -  Variations  in  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  of 

water  with  temperature 

Chaleur   totalc   de   vaporisation  —  Total   heat    of   vaporization 

Chaleur  latente  totalp  de  vaporisation  —  Total   latent  heat  of 

vaporization 
Chaleur  lateute  interne  do  vaporisation  —  Internal  latent  heat 

of    vaporization 
Chaleur  latente  externe  de  vaporisation  —  External  latent  heat 

of    vaporization 
Chaleur    d  "echauf foment    de    1  'eau    —    Heat    required    to    heat 

the    water 


In  boilers  in  which  the  rate  of  evaporation  is  very 
high  boiling  must  be  extremely  rapid,  and  it  is  ad- 
vantageous that  they  should  work  under  a  very  high 
pressure,  first,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  and  sec- 
ondly, because  increasing  the  pressure  decreases  the 
volume  of  the  steam  and  consequently  the  size  of  the 
boiler  and  other  equipment.  Nearly  all  troubles  ex- 
perienced with  circulation  and  with  getting  proper 
contact  of  the  water  with  the  heating  surfaces  is  caused 
by  the  volume  of  the  steam,  and  they  are  lessened  by 
decreasing  the  steam  volume. 


Moreover,  the  danger  in  case  of  explosion,  which 
might  be  feared  when  the  working  pressure  is  in- 
creased, decreases  with  the  dimensions  of  the  boiler. 
So  it  would  seem  that  in  cases  where  tiiere  are 
important  weight  and  size  limitations,  more  especially 
in  traction  engines,  it  is  advisable  to  use  as  high  a 
pressin-e  as  mechanical  limitations  will  allow,  even  up 
to  pressures  approaching  the  critical  pressure  (200  at- 
mospheres), which  can  now  be  liandlcd. 

But  in  order  to  ensiu-e  the  absolute  regularity  re- 
quired in  the  operation  of  such  a  boiler  it  will  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  combine  it  with  an  accumulator 
working  at  a  lower  pressure  together  with  a  feed  water 
heater.  The  size  and  weight. of  the  installation  arc 
evidently  increased  thereby ;  but  these  additions  are 
easier  to  construct  and  instal  and  present  less  danger. 

The  furnace  of  the  boiler  would  also  have  to  be  suit- 
ably designed.  Evidently  the  flue  gases  would  have  to 
leave  the  boiler  at  a  very  high  temperature,  and  the 
efficiency  would  be  very  low  unless  means  were 
provided  to  recover  part  of  their  heat.  This  would  ul- 
timately be  accomplished  by  preheating  the  air  for  com- 
bustion to  a  high  temperature,  which  would  further  im- 
prove the  efficiency,  for  the  value  of  the  calories  sup- 
plied depends  essentially  on  their  thermal  potential. 

Case  10  —  Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  an  ac- 
cumulator can  be  placed  between  a  machine  which 
exhausts  intermittently  and  its  condenser  to  regulate 
the  delivery  of  steam  to  the  condensate  and  make  it 
run  more  smoothly. 

Conclusions 
It  is  evident  that  some  installations  could  be  clas- 
sified under  two  or  more  of  the  preceding  headings, 
and  that  some  of  the  latter  could  be  combined  together. 
Combinations  of  various  types  could  even  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  conditions  imposed  by  the  use  of  accumulators 
are  not  numerous :  a  most  important  factor  is  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a  suitable  insulation  to  minimize  radia- 
tion losses.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that 
losses  from  this  source  are  not  as  bad  as  might  appear 
at  first  sight,  for  if  the  surface  is  at  ti.mes  very  large, 
the  ratio  of  the  surface  to  the  volume  is  small. 

Accumulators  make  for  continuity  and  regularity  of 
-  running,  and   thus   contribute   to   raise  efficiency   and 
lower  costs. 

They  can  readily  be  controlled  automatically:  as  the 
changes  taking  place  inside  them  are  reversible  they 
answer  quite  readily  to  automatic  control  apparatus 
based  on  variations  of  jiressure  or  on  other  jirinciples. 
Their  operation  rloes  not  retjuirc  any  attention,  and 
they  can  easily  be  oj)erated  at  a  distance. 

In  a  word,   in   many   installations   they   can    render 
valuable  services,  and  they  add  a  further  element  of 
elasticity  and  flexibility  in  tiie  tise  of  steam,  which   in 
itself  is  already  so  remarkable  in  these  respects. 
WESTERN    CANADA    PULP    MILL    IN 
BANK    DIFFICULTY 
It    is   reported   from   Toronto  that  one  of  the  largest 
losses   incurred   by   the    Home   Bank   was   the    Western 
Canada  Pulp   and    Paper   Company   which    was   a    pro- 
ducer of  kraft  pulp  and  paper. 

Three  of  the  directors  of  the  defunct  bank  are  stated 
to  be  on  the  board- of  the  paper  company  which  it  wa-s 
hoped  could  be  revived  on  a  paying  basis.  The  prop- 
erty, however,  has  been  closed  down  for  some  time  hav- 
ing suffered  severely  of  the  drop  in  the  kraft  niarhet 
some  time  ago. 
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American  Pulpwoods 

The   Suitability   of   Various   Species   of   American    Woods  for   Pulp   and   Paper   Production 


By  SIDNKY   1).   WKLl.H 


(cDiitimicil    t'l-oiii    last    issue.) 
SYCA.MOKK        I'li'laiiti.^  lu-ful,  nlnlts.  \Vt.  lV)  Iba  Kihn- 
1.7  III. III. 
Range  —  Southeastern  New  llaiiipshire  and  southern 
Maine   to   Nortliern    N'eriiiont    and    Lake     Ontario 
(Don  River,  near  iiorili  siiores  oi'  tile  lake)  ;  west  to 
eastern  N'eluaska  and   Kansas  and  south  to  north 
ern  Florida,  eeiitral  Alaiiaiiia  and  Mississippi,  and 
Texas    (  Hra/os  river  and   tlienee  south     to  Devils 
river). 
Common  Names  —  Sveaniore     (Vt.,     N.H.,     Mass., 
Conn..  K.I..  X.Y.,  xlj..  Pa.,  Del.,  Va.,  W.Va.,  N.C., 
S.C,  Ua.,    Fla.,    Ala..   Miss.,  La.,   Tex.,   Ky.,   Ark., 
Mo.,   111.,  Ind..   Iowa,   Kansas,   Nebr.,   Mich.,   Wis., 
Ohio,  Ont.)  ;  Buttonwood   (Vt.,  N.H.,  R.L,  Mass., 
N.Y.,   X.J..   Pa.,   Del.,  S.C..   Ala.,   Miss.,   La.,   Tex.. 
Ark.,  Mo.,  111..  Nebr.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Ohio,  Ont.) ; 
Buttonball-tree  (Mass.,  R.I.,  Conn.,  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa., 
Del.,  Miss.,  La.,  Mo.,  111.,  Iowa,  Mich.,  Nebr.,  Ohio)  ; 
Button-ball  (R.I.,  N.Y.,  Pa.,  Pla.) ;  Planetree  (R.I., 
Del.,  S.C.,   Kans.,    Nebr.,   Iowa) ;    Water    Beach, 
(DeL)  ;  Platane,  (La.) ;  Cotonier  (La.) ;  Bois  puant 
(La.);  Co-da-ta-eha-wun-nes  —  "Big  stockings" 
(Indians,  N.Y.) 
Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,300  lbs. 

Character  —  Easilj'   pulped   and    bleached ;   Poor 

strength. 
Possible  uses  —  Similar  to  aspen. 
Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,300  lbs. 

Character  —  Soft,  easily  bleached. 

Possible  uses  —  Similar  to  aspen. 

OHIO    BUCKEYE    —   Aesculus   glabra.    Wt.    21    lbs. 
Fiber- 
Range  —  From  Pennsylvania   (western  slopes  Alle- 
gheny Mountains)  to  northern  Alabama  (Tennes- 
see  River  Valley   and    Mountains)     and   west    to 
southern    Iowa,   central  Kansas,   and   Indian   Ter- 
ritory. 
Oommon  Names  —  Ohio  buckeye   (Miss.  Ga.,  Ark., 
Mo.,  Ohio)  ;  Buckeye  (Pa.,  Ky..  Mo.,  111.,  Ind.,  Ohio, 
Iowa,  Kans.)  ;   Fetid   buckeye    (W.Va.)  ;   Stinking 
buckeye    (Ala.,    Ark.)  ;    American    horse    chestnut 
(Pa.). 
Sulphite  Pulp. 
Yield  —  940  lbs. 
Character  —  Easily   pulped;   Rather   difficult   to 

bleach;  Silver  gray  color. 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 
Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  940  lbs. 

Character  —  Fairly  easily  pulped;  Rather  difficult 

to  bleach ;  Soft,  opaque,  short  fiber. 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 
MANGROVE  —  Rhizophora  mangle.  Wt.  56  lbs.'  Fiber 
Range  —  Southern  coast  of  Florida  (Mosquito  Inlet 
and  Cedar  Keys  to  southern  islands) ;  Mississippi 

'    From  comparatively   few   specimens. 


delta ;  Texas  coast ;  eastern  and  western  coasts  of 
Mexico;  Lower  California;  from  Central  America 
alonj^  northern  and  eastern  coast  of  South  Am- 
erica to  the  limits  of  the  tropics;  Bermudas,  Ba- 
hamas, West  Indies;  Galapagos  Islands. 

Common  Name  —  Mangrove  (Fla.) 

Sulphite  Pulp        Did  not  test. 

Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  2.400  lbs. 

Character  ^    Readily  pulped;  Difficult  to  Itleach  ; 

Short  fiber. 

Possible  uses  —  The  same  as  aspen. 

BUTTERNUT   —  Juglans  cinerea.    Wt.   22  lbs    Fiber 
1.2  m.m. 

Range  -  Southern  New  Brunswick  to  Delaware  and 
on  the  Apj)alaehian  .Mountains  to  Georgia  and 
Alabama  (head  waters  of  Black  Warrior  River, 
Winston  County)  ;  westward  through  Ontario  to 
Dakota,  southeastern  Nebraska,  southern  Missouri, 
and  northeastern  Arkansas. 

Common  Names  —  Butternut  (Me.,  N.H.,  Vt.,  Mass 
R.I.,  Conn.,  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  DeL,  W.Va.,  N  C  S  C  ' 
Ala.,  Ark.,  Ky.,  Mo.,  111.,  Iowa,  Ind.,  Mich.,  Minn  ' 
Wis.,  Kans.,  Neb.,  Ohio,  Ont.);  White  Walnut 
(Del.,  Pa.,  Va.,  W.Va.,  N.C.,  S.C,  Ala.,  Ky.,  Mo  ' 
III.,  Ind.,  Wis.,  Iowa,  ...H„  S.C);  Butternut 
( N .  J . ) 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,000  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  pulped  and  bleached-  Weak 

and  poor  color.  ' 

Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 
Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,000  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  pulped;  Difficult  to  bleach- 

Short,  opaque  fiber.  ' 

Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 

CHESTNUT,  ELMS,  OAKS,  AND  OTHER  RING 
POROUS  WOODS 

(  ATALPA  —  Catalpa  catalpa..  Wt.  31  lbs  Fiber 
Range  —  Supposed  to  be  indigenous  only  in  south- 
western Georgia,  western  Florida,  central  Ala- 
bama and  aiississippi,  hut  widely  cultivated  and 
naturalized  elsewhere  east  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains. 

Common  Names  —  Catalpa  (Mass.,  R.I.   Conn    N  Y 
N.J..  Pa..  Del.,  W.Va.,  N.Ca.,  S.Ca.,  Ala.,  Ga.',  Fla" 
JIiss.,  La    Ark    Ky    Mo.,  111.,  Kans.,  Nebr.,  Iowa! 

S  Wy^'v?"';;  ^I'r;)'"  ^°^^'«"  B^^'^  (Mass. 
R.I  N.^  .  N..T  Pa  N.C..  111.)  ;  Beantree  (N.J. 
Del.,  Pa.,  \a..  La.,  Nebr.)  ;  Catawba  (W.Va.,  Ala. 
Fa.,  Kans.)  ;  Cigartree  (R.L,  N.J.,  Pa.,  W.Va.  Mo 
11.,  A\  IS.,  Iowa);  Catawba-tree  (Del.) ;  Indian 
Cigar  tree  (Pa.)  ;  Smoking  bean  (R  I) 
Sulphite  Pulp.  ^    '  ''■ 

Yield  —  1,390  lbs. 
Character  —  Fairly     easily  pulped;     Difficult  to 
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bleach;  Short  fiber,  specky  and  pink. 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 
Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,340  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  pulped  and  bleached;   Short 

opaque  fiber. 

Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 

CHESTNUT  —  Castanea  dentata  —  Wt.  25  lbs.   Fiber 
1.0  m.m. 

Rajige  —  From  southern  Maine  to  northwestern  Ver- 
mont (Winooski  River),  southern  Ontario,  and 
southern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  to  southeastern 
Michigan;  southward  to  Delaware  and  south- 
eastern Indiana,  and  on  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
to  central  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  central  Ala- 
bam;!,  and  Mississippi. 

Common  Names  —  Chestnut  (Me.,  N.H.,  Vt.,  Mass., 
R.I..  Conn.,  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Va.,  W.Va.,  N.C., 
Ga.,  Ala.,  Miss.,  Ky.,  Mo.,  Mich.,  Ont.) ;  0-her-yah- 
taf  —  "Prickly  Burr"   (Indians,  N.Y.). 

Sulphite  Pulp  —   (Unextracted  wood.) 

Yield  —  UlOO  lbs. 

Character  —  Very  difficult  to  bleach;   Dark   col- 
ored, weak  pulp. 
Possible  uses  —  None. 

Soda  Pulp. 

Yield   (on  extracted  chips)  950  lbs. 

Character  —  Soft,  easy  bleaching,  a  little  hard  to 

cook. 
Possible  uses  —  Similar    to  aspen.     (Unextracted 
wood  can  be  pulped  but  is  very  difficult  to  re- 
duce and  bleach.) 

HACKBERRY  —  CelHs  occidentaiis.   Wt.  30  lbs.   Fiber 
1.1.  m.m. 

Range  —  From  St.  Lawrence  River  (St.  Helens 
Islands,  near  Montreal)  to  southern  Ontario ;  in 
the  United  States  from  Massachusetts  (Massachu- 
setts Bay)  to  northwestern  Nebraska,  North  Da- 
kota, southern  Idaho  (Boise  City),  eastern  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  (Snake  River),  western  Wash- 
ington (Puget  Sound),  Nevada  (East  Humboldt 
Mountains),  New  Mexico,  and  south  to  Florida 
(Biscayne  Bay  and  Cape  Romano),  middle  Ten- 
nessee, Missouri,  eastern  Kansas,  Indian  Territory, 
and  eastern  Texas. 

Common  Names  —  Hackberry  (N.H.,  Vt.,  R.I.,  N.Y., 
N.J.,  Del.,  Pa.,  W.Va.,  N.C.,  S.C,  Ala.,  Fla.,  Miss.. 
La.,  Tex.,  Ariz.,  Ark.,  Ky.,  Me.,  Ill,  Ind.,  Wis.. 
Iowa,  Kan.,  Nebr.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  S.  Dak.,  Ohio, 
Ont.);  Sugarberry  (N.Y.,  Pa.,  Del.,  N.C.,  S.C, 
Minn.) ;  Nettle-tree  (R.L,  Mass.,  Del.,  Mich.) ; 
American  Nettle-tree  (Tenn.)  ;  Hoop  Ash  (Vt.)  ; 
One-berry  (R.I.)  ;  Hack-tree  (Minn.)  ;  Juniper- 
tree  (N.J.);  Bastard  elm  (N.J.). 

Sulphite  Ptdp. 

Yield  ~  1,300  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  pulped  and  bleached ;  Short 

fiber  exceptionally  light  colored. 

Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 

Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,200  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  pulped ;   Rather  difficult   to 

bleach;  Short  fiber  not  very  opaque. 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 

SASSAFRAS  —  Sassafras  sassafras.   Wt.  26  lbs.   Fiber 
.9  m.m. 


Range  —  From  eastern  Massachusetts  through 
southern  Vermont,  southern  Ontario,  and  central 
Michigan,  southeastern  Iowa,  eastern  Kansas,  and 
Indian  Territory;  south  to  central  Florida  and 
Texas   (Brazos  River). 

Common  Names  —  Sassafras  (Vt.,  N.H.,  Mass., 
Conn.,  R.L,  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Md.,  Va.,  W.Va., 
N.C.,  S.C,  Ga.,  Fla.,  Miss.,  La.,  Tex.,  Ark.,  Ky., 
Mo.,  111.,  Ind.,  Kans.,  Neb.,  Mich.,  Ohio,  Ont.) ; 
Saxifrax  (Fla.)  ;  Saxifrax-tree  (Tenn.)  ;  Sassafac 
(W.  Va.) ;  Sassafrac  (Del.)  ;  Gumbo  file  (La.,  Ne- 
gro dialect)  ;  Wah-eh-nah-kas  —  "Smelling  stick" 
(Onondaga  Indians,  N.Y.) 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Character  —  Very  difficult  to  pulp. 

Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  780  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily   pulped;   Difliriilt    to   lileacl) : 

Short,  opaque  fiber. 
Possible  u.ses  —  Same  as  aspen. 


CORK     p]l;M   —   Uliniis   racemosa.    Wt.   36   lbs.    Fiber 
1.32. 

Range  —  From  (Quebec  (eastern  townships)  through 
Ontario,  and  south  through  northwestern  New 
Hampshire  to  southern  Vermont;  westward 
tlirough  northei'n  New  York,  southern  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin  (Lake  Jlendota,  near  Madison)  to 
northeastern  Nebraska  (Meadville,  Keyapaha 
County),  southeastern  Missouri,  and  middle  Ten- 
nessee. 

Common  Names  —  Cork  elm  (Vt.,  Mass.,  R.I.,  N.Y'.. 
N..T.,  Ark..  Ky.,  Mo.,  Wis.,  Mich.,  Ohio,  Iowa)  ; 
Rock  elm  (R.L,  W.Va.,  Ky.,  Mo.,  111.,  Wis.,  Iowa, 
Mich..  Nebr.,  Ont.)  ;  Hickory  elm  (Mo.,  111.,  Ind.. 
Iowa)  ;  White  elm  Ont)  ;  Thomas  elm  (Tenn.)  ; 
Noi-thern  cork-barked  elm  (Tenn.)  ;  Cork-bark 
elm  (N.Y.)  ;  Northern  cork  elm  (Vt.)  ;  Wahoo 
(Ohio)  ;  Cliff  elm   (Wis.)  ;  Corky  white  elm. 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,620  lbs. 

Character  —  More   difficult   to   pulp   and   bleach 

than  aspen;  Poor  color  and  strength. 
Possible  uses  —  Few. 

Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,620  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily   pulped   and   bleached ;   Soft, 

and  short  fibered. 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 

SLIPPERY  ELM  —  Vim  us  pubescens.  Wt.  30  lbs. 
Fiber  1.7  m.m. 
Range  —  From  Lower  St.  Lawrence  River  (Orleans 
Island)  through  Ontario  to  North  Dakota  and 
eastern  Nebraska ;  south  to  western  Florida,  cen- 
tral Alabama,  and  Mississippi  and  Texas  (San 
Antonio  River). 

Common  Names  —  Slipperv  elm  (Vt.,  N.H.,  Mass., 
R.I.,  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  Del.',  Va.,  W.Va.,  N.C,  S.C, 
Fla..  Ala.,  Ga..  Miss.,  La.,  Tex.,  Ky..  Mo.,  Kans., 
Nebr.,  Ohio,  111.,  Ind.,  Wis.,  Mich.,  Iowa,  Minn., 
Ont.)  ;  Red  elm  (Vt.,  Mass.,  N.Y.,  Del.,  Pa.,  W.Va., 
S.C,  Ala.,  Miss.,  La.,  Tex.,  Ark.,  Ky.,  Mo.,  111., 
Kans.,  Nebr.,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Ont.,  Wis.,  Mich.,  Minn.)  ; 
Red-wooded  elm  (Tenn.)  ;  Rock  elm  (Tenn.)  ;  Orme 
gras  (La.) ;  Moose  elm;  Co-hoosk-ah  —  "It  slips" 
(Indians  N.Y.). 
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Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield 

("liiii-iicttr  Kil'ticull    Id    piilii 

Soda  Pulp. 

Yield     -    l.litill   ll)s. 

('haraetcr         Kasily     pulped;  R^itlier     diffieull    to 

hleaeh ;  Short  fiber. 
Possible  uses     -  Same  as  asjicn. 

Wliri'K    KhM  Ihiuis    nmerwnxn.    -       \Vl.    127    llis. 

Filiei'  l.()  III. 111. 

Bange  —  From  southern  Newfoundland  to  Lake 
Superior  (north  shores)  and  to  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Hoeky  Mountains  (hei'e  up  the  Saskatche- 
wan River  to  latitude  54°  30")  ;  south  to  Florida 
(Cape  Canaveral  and  Pease  Creek)  ;  west  to  Da- 
kota (Hlaek  Hills),  western  Nebraska,  western 
Kansas,  Indiini  Territory,  and  Texas  (Rio  .(Vineho 
River.) 

Common  Names  —  Anieriean  elm  (Vt.,  Mass.,  R.I., 
N.Y..  Del.,  Pa..  N.C..  Miss.,  Tex.,  111.,  Ohio,  Kans., 
Nebr.,  Mieh..  Minn..  Ont.)  ;  White  elm  (Me.,  N.H., 
Vt.,  Mass.,  R.I.,  N.Y.,  Pa.,  N.J.,  Del.,  Va.,  W.Va., 
N.C.,  S.C,  Ala.,  Fla.,  Miss.,  La.,  Tex.,  Aark.,  Ky., 
Mo.,  111.,  Ind.,  Kans.,  Nebr..  Ohio,  Ont.,  Iowa. 
Mich.,  Main.,  N.D.,  S.D.)  ;  Water  elm  (Miss.,  Tex., 
Ark..  ]Mo..  111..  Iowa,  Mich.,  Ohio.  Minn..  Nebr.)  : 
Elm  (Ma.ss.,  R.I.,  Conn.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  N.C.,  S.C,  Iowa, 
Wis.)  ;  Orme  Maigre  (La.)  ;  Swamp  elm.  Rock  elm. 

Sulphite  Ptdp. 
Not  tested. 

Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,080  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily  pulped  ;  Fairly  easily  bleached  ; 

Short  fiber. 

Possible  uses  —  Same   as  aspen. 

WHITE    ASH  —  Fraximus   americann.    Wt.   34   lbs. 
Fiber  1.2  m.m. 

Range  —  From  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  to 
Florida  and  westward  to  Ontario  and  northern 
Minnesota,  eastern  Nebraska.  Kansas,  Oklahoma 
and  Texas  .Ttrinity  River). 

Common  Names  —  White  ash  (Me.,  N.H.,  Vt.,  Mass., 
R.I.,  Conn.,  N.Y..  N.J.,  Del.,  Pa.,  Va..  W.Va.,  N.C., 
S.C,  Ga.,  Fla.,  Ala.,  Miss.,  La.,  Tex.,  Ky.,  Mo.,  111., 
Ind.,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebr.,  Mich.,  Ohio,  Ont.,  Minn., 
N.  Dak..  Wis.)  ;  Ash  (Ark.,  Iowa,  Wis.,  111.,  Mo., 
Minn.)  ;  American  ash  (Iowa)  ;  Franc-Frene  (Que- 
bec) ;  Cane  ash   (Ala.,  Miss.,  La.). 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,530  lbs. 

Character  —  Easily   pulped ;     A   little     hard     to 

bleach  ;  Very  weak  ;  Poor  color. 
Possible  uses  —  Few. 

Soda  Fidp. 

Yield  —  1,350  lbs. 

.Character  —  Very  difficult  to  reduce  and  bleach. 

Possible  uses  —  Few. 

RED  OAK  —  Quercus  rubra.  Wt.  35  lbs.   Fiber  1.5 
m.m. 

Range  —  Nova  Scotia  and  southern  New  Bruns- 
wick  through  Quebec  and  along  the  north  shores 
6i  Lake  Huron  to  near  Lake  Namekagon;  south 
to  middle  Tennes.see  and  Virginia,  and  along  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  to  northern  Georgia;  west 
laid  to  eastern  Neln-aska  central  Kansas. 


Common  Namea  Hid  oak  (.Me.,  Vt.,  N.II.,  Mass., 
U.I.,  N.Y„  N..I.,  I'a..  Del.,  Va.,  W.Va.,  N.C.,  S.C, 
(la.,  Ark.,  .Mo.,  Ky.,  111.,  Ind.,  Iowa,  Nebr.,  Kansas, 
Mieh.,  Minn.,  S.  "Dak.,  Onl.);  Ulaek  oak  (Vt., 
Conn.,  N.V.,  Wis.,  Iowa,  Xebr.,  S.  Dak.,  Ont.i; 
Spanish  oak   (Pa.,  N.C). 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,600  lbs. 

Character —  F^asily  pulped;  Easily  lileaehe(|  ;  \'ery 

weak ;  Poor  color. 

Possible  uses  —  Few. 

Soda  Pulp. 

Yield    -  ].4(J0  lbs. 

Character  —  Very  difficult  to  pulp  and  bicaeli. 

Possible  uses  — •  Few. 

WHITE    OAK   —   Quercus    alba.     \Vl.    M    lbs.     KIImt 

1.5   m.m. 
Range  —  From    southern    Maine    to    southwestern 

Quebec  and  through  central  and  southern  Ontario. 

lower  peninsida   of   Michigan   and    southern   Min- 
nesota     to    southeastern    Nebraska      and    eastern 

Kansas;     south  to  northern     Floi'ida  and     Te.xas 

(Brazos  river.) 
Common  Names  —  White  oak  (Me..  NIL,  \'t.,  Mass., 

R.I.,  Conn..  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,    Del.,  Va.,  W.Va..  N.C. 

S.C,  Ala.,  Fla.,  Ga.,  Miss.,  La.,  Tex..  Ky..  Mo.,  Ohio, 

111.,    Ind.,    Kansas,    Nebr.    Mich..    Wis.,    Minn.,    S. 

Dak.,  (cult.),  Iowa,    Ont.);  Stave  oak   (Ark.). 
Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  ~  1,600  lbs. 

Character  —  Difficult  to  pulp  and  bleach. 

Possible  uses  —  Few, 
Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,480  lbs. 

(Character  —  Diffieidt  to  pulj)  and  bleach. 

Possible  uses  —  Few. 

HICKORY  —  mcoria  alba.   Wt.  40  lbs.  Fiber  1.4  m.m. 

Range  —  Ontario  to  Florida  (Cape  Canaveral  and 
Tampa  Baj')  and  west  to  Missouri,  eastern  Kan- 
sas, Indian  Territory  and  Texas   (Brazos  River). 

Common  Names  —  Mocker  nut  (Mass.,  R.I.,  N.Y., 
N.J.,  Del.,  Ala.,  Miss.,  La.,  Tex.,  Ark.,  IlL,  Iowa, 
Kans.)  ;  Whiteheart  hickory  (R.L,  N.Y.,  Pa.,  Del., 
N.C,  Tex.,  111.,  Ont.,  Iowa,  Kans.,  Minn.,  Nebr.)  ; 
Bullnut  (N.Y.,  Fla.,  Miss.,  Tex.,  Mo.,  Ohio,  111., 
Minn.)  ;  Black  hickory  (Tex.,  Miss.,  La.,  Mo.)  ; 
Big-bud,  Red  hickory  (Fla.)  ;  Hickory  (Ala.,  Tex.)  ; 
Hardbark  hickory  (111.)  ;  Hickory  (Pa.,  S.C, 
Nebr.);  Common  hickory  (N.C);  White  hickory 
(Pa.,  S.C.)  ;  Hickory  nut  (Kv.)  ;  Big  hickorv  nut 
(W.  Va.)  ;  Hog  nut    (Del,). 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,680  lbs. 

Character  —  Difficult  to  pulp;  Readily  bleached; 

Short  fiber. 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 

Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,380  lbs. 

Character  —  Readily  pulped;  DiffieuK   (o  bleach; 

Short  fiber. 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 

LOCUST   —  Rohinia  pseudacacia.    Wt.   41   lbs.    Fiber 

Range  —  From  Pennsylvania   (on  the  Appalachian 

Mountains  from  Locust  Ridge  in  Marion  County) 

to  northern  Georgia.     Widely  naturalized  through 

cultivation    and    other    agencies     throughout     the 
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United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  pos- 
sibly indigenous  in  parts  of  Arkansas  (Crowleys 
Ridge,  etc.)  and  eastern  Indian  Territory;  also 
in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  of  eastern  Ten- 
nessee  (Sevier  County.) 

Common  Names  —  Locust  (Me.,  N.H.,  Vt.,  Mass., 
R.I.,  Conn.,  N.Y..  N.J..  Pa.,  Del.,  W.  Va.,  N.C., 
S.C,  Ga.,  Ala.,  Miss.,  Tex.,  Ky.,  Ark.,  Ariz.,  111., 
Wis.,  Ohio,  Ind.,  Kans.,  Nebr.,  Mich.,  Iowa,  Minn.)  ; 
Black  locust  (Pa.,  Va.,  W.  Va.,  N.C.,  S.C,  Ala., 
Miss.,  La.,  Tex.,  Ark.,  Ky.,  Mo.,  111.,  Ohio,  Ind., 
Iowa,  Kans.,  Nebr.,  Mich.,  Minn.)  ;  Yellow  locust 
(Vt.,  Mass.,  N.Y.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Va.,  W.  Va.,  Miss., 
La.,  111.,  Ind.,  Kans.,  Nebr.,  Minn.);  White  locust 
(R.I.,  N.Y.,  Tenn.)  ;  Red  locust  (Tenn.) ;  Green 
locust  (Tenn.) ;  Acacia  (La.)  ;  False  acacia  (S.C, 
Ala.,  Tex.,  Minn.) ;  Honey  locust  (Minn.) ;  Bastard 
acacia  (lit.) ;  Pea-flower  locust;  Post  locust  (Md.). 

Sulphite  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,970  lbs. 

Character  —  Difficult  to  pulp ;  Very  difficult  to 

bleach;  Short  fiber. 
Possible  uses  —  Few. 

Soda  Pulp. 
Yield  —  1,700  lbs. 
Character  —  Fairly  easily  pulped ;  Very  difficult 

to  bleach;  Short  opaque  soft  fiber. 
Possible  uses  —  Same  as  aspen. 

YUCCA  —  Tucca  constricta.   Wt.  18  lbs.   Fiber 

Range  —  Southwestern  Texas  to  southern  Arizona ; 
northern  Mexico. 
Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  720  lbs. 

Character  —  Readily  pulped;  Rather  difficult  to 

bleach;  Short  pithy  fiber. 
Possible  uses  —  Few. 

CABBAGE  PALMETTO  —  Sabal  palmetto.    Wt.  23 
lbs.  Fiber — 
Range  —  Coast  region  from  North  Carolina  (Smiths 
Island,  Cape  Fear  River)  to  Florida  (Key  Largo), 
and  on  the  Gulf  coast  to  the  Apalachicola  River. 
Common  Names  —  Cabbage  palmetto  (N.C,  S.C.)  ; 
Bank's  palmetto    (N.C);  Palmetto    (N.C,   S.C); 
Cabbage-tree  (Miss.,  Fla.)  ;  Tree  palmetto  (La.). 
Sulphate  Pulp. 
Yield  —  1,400  lbs. 

Character — Readily  pulped  at  low  pressure  ;  Fairly 
easily  bleached;  Pithy  fiber  of  fair  felting  prop- 
erties. 
Possible  uses  —  In  the  manufacture  of  book,  maga 
zine  and  similar  papers. 
Soda  Pulp. 

Yield  —  1,150  lbs.  of  a  low  grade  pithy  fiber. 
Character  —  Coarse,  tender  fiber;  Impossible  to 

bleach;  Poor  color. 
Possible  uses  —  Few. 

THE  END 
Note:  This  article  is  to  he  reprinted  a^  ii  pamphlet, 
which  will  he  distrihuted  by  the  United  States  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,    Wis. 


COMMISSION    TO    INQUIRE   INTO   FOREST 
WEALTH 

Ottawa. —  The  personnel  of  the  commission  which  will 
inquire  into  the  forest  resources  of  Canada  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  need  or  otherwise  of  an  embargo  upon 
the  exportation  of  pulpwood  was  announced  last  Tues- 
day by  the  Prime  Minister. 

Joseph  Picard  m,aniifacturer,  Quebec  city,  is  named 
chairman  of  the  commission  and  the  other  members  are : 
Apollos  Bamber  Kerr,  barrister,  Toronto ;  Robert  W. 
McLelland,  barrister,  Frederieton,  N.  B. ;  Joseph  G. 
Sutherland,  lumberman,  Clyde  River,  N.  S.,  and  William 
Anstie,  eontractor,  Vancouver,  B.  C 

The  commissioners  are  instructed  to  inquire  into  and 
report  upon  the  forest  resources  of  Canada  with  part- 
icular regard  to  the  following  points: 

The  extent  in  each  province  of  wood  of  various  kinds 
available  for  pulp. 

The  quantity  of  wood  so  available  on  lands  owned  by 
the  provincial  governments  and  subject  under  provin- 
cial laws  and  regulations  to  restrictions  requiring  the 
partial  or  total  manufacture  of  such  wood  in  Canada. 

The  quantity  of  wood  so  available  on  lands  owned  by 
the  Dominion  Government  and  subject  under  federal 
laws  and  regulations  to  restrictions  requiring  partial 
or  total  manufacture  in  Canada. 

The  quantity  of  such  wood  on  other  lands  and  the 
conditions  under  which  such  lands  are  held  whether  by 
ownership  or  lease,  whether  by  corporations  or  indiv- 
iduals, whether  by  citizens  of  Canada  or  other  countries. 

The  quantity  of  pulpwood  produced  in  each  prov- 
ince of  Canada  during  the  past  ten  years  showing  the 
portion  used  in  Canada  and  the  portion  exported. 

Tlie  question  of  the  prohibition  or  restriction  of  the 
export  of  pulpwood  from  Canada. 

Any  other  matter  touching  upon  the  production,  man- 
ufacture or  sale  of  pulpwood  essential  to  comprehen- 
sive consideration  of  the  question  of  prohibition  or  res- 
triction of  the  export  of  pulpwood  from  Canada. 

The  making  of  recommendations  that  may  be  deemed 
expedient  for  the  conservation  of  pulpwood  for  present 
or  future  u.se. 

Ernest  Herbert  Finlayson,  acting  director  of  forestry 
ill  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  is  attached  to  the 
commission   as  secretary. 

Mr.  Picard,  as  chairman  of  the  commission,  will  re- 
ceive $35  a  day  for  every  day  during  which  the  board 
is  engaged  in  the  work,  while  the  other  commissioners 
will  get  $25  a  daj-.  An  expense  allowance  of  $15  a  day 
is  permitted  members  of  the  commission  in  addition 
to  actual  expense  of  transportation.  The  secretary  will 
receive  a  similar  expense  allowance  while  absent  from 
Ottawa  in  pursuit  of  his  duties. 


George  Allan,  of  the  Buntin,  Reid,  Company,  Limited, 
has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Winnipeg. 

H.  6.  French,  of  the  Allan  Paper  Company,  Toronto, 
is  spending  his  vacation  at  Kirkfield,  Ont. 


THE    PERSONNEL    OF   THE    COMMISSION 

In  order  to  inform  the  industry  as  fully  as  possible 
of  the  situation,  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  tele- 
graphed to  all  of  the  appointees  to  the  commission, 
asking  their  present  or  past  connection  with  or  interest 
in  the  matter  to  be  investigated.  The  following  tele- 
graphic replies  have  been  received. 
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From  Tlie  Cluiiruum,  .K^SEPH    IMOARD 

Telegram  rect'ivpd,  Have  had  no  intorost  in  the  sul) 
j(>ct  mentioned,    llorewith  rxtraet   from  the  Press: 

"Joseph  Pjeard,  Ki'iu'i'jd  manajrer  of  Tlie  Roek  City 
Tohaeeo  Co.,  Ltd.  (Qiiel)ee),  is  the  son  of  a  settler  and 
was  horn  in  18(14  at  St.  Antoine,  Temiseoiiata  Co.  Was 
educated  at  the  "Acadeniie  Commerciale  de  Queliec". 
Started  Imsiness  in  -the  Supplies  &  (imcerit^s  Tradi'  - 
In  1899,  he  associated  with  .Vapoleon  Drouin  to  establish 
the  Roek  City  Tobaeeo  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  whieli  he  has  not 
ceased  to  be  the  manager  since  its  very  foundation. 
Endowed  to  a  hi^di  degree  with  a  talent  for  organiza- 
tion, he  has  succeech^d  in  conducting  numerous  enter 
prises,  in  helping  in  the  social  work  of  his  community 
and  besides  in  fiiuling  time  to  pursue  studies  in  social 
and  political  ec(  nomy.  The  tobacco  industry  in  Canada 
is  indebted  to  him  for  many  remai'kable  accomplish- 
ments and  he  is  regarded  as  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Although  he  is  naturally  inclined  to  avoid  public 
houors  and  of  a  retiring  dis))osition,  liis  fellow  citizens 
have  always  puslied  him  into  the  commercial  and  social 
current  of  his  town.  He  was  president  of  the  Quebec 
Chamber  of  Commerce  during  the  hard  times  of  the 
war.  He  has  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
National  E'xecutive  of  the  Association  of  Canadian 
Manufacturers  and  Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Committee 
for  1922-23.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Quebec  School 
Commission  since  1922.  He  is  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  in  his  calling,  knows  English  as  well  as  French 
and  is  an  authority  who  is  sure  to  be  consulted  on  all 
kinds  of  commercial  problems.  Those  who  know  him 
well  all  agree  that  the  Government  has  been  fortunate 
in  choosing  him  and  that  nobody  is  better  qualified 
to  carry  through  the  enquiry  of  the  Comm,ission  on 
Pulp  wood  Resources ' ". 


From  W.  A.  ANSTIE 

Vancouver,  B.C.,  August  20. 

Repl.ving  j-our  telegram.  Have  been  actively  identi- 
fied since  1922  with  lumber  industry  British  Columbia. 
Age  42.  Commenced  career  with  Hon.  W.  C.  Wells  in 
Kootenays  during  1900  and  after  five  years  became 
secretary  Mountain  Lumbermen's  Associat|ion,  which 
office  held  for  seven  years  and  resigned  in  1913  to 
accept  managing  directorship  largest  operating  lumber 
corporation  in  Mountains  with  five  sawmills,  and  em- 
nloying  up  to  1,200  men.  Retired  from  that  position 
last  year,  elected  president  Lumbermen's  Association 
1913  and  have  been  active  in  many  public  organizations 
for  past  fifteen  years.  Organized  first  limit  holder.s 
Association  in  Province  in  1909  and  pei-sonally  directed 
campaign  for  stability  of  title  to  timber  licenses  which 
resulted  successfull.y.  For  fifteen  years  have  played 
leading  part  in  matters  affecting  interests  of  industrj^ 
as  between  governments  and  railways,  also  in  relation- 
ship with  allied  industries,  trade,  extension,  and  mar- 
keting for  over  two  years.  Have  conducted  exhaustive 
study  of  pulp  and  paper  industiy  for  British  Asso- 
ciates with  view  to  establishment  important  operations 
in  this  Province.  In  the  course  of  this  investigation 
have  visited  practically  all  Canadian  plants  observing 
conditions  and  methods.  Am  personally  interested 
in  Western  timber  holdings  and  my  other  interests  are 
for  construction  work  and  mining.  Have  travelled 
abroad  extensively  and  am  well  posted  regarding  C^ana- 
dian  and  American  conditions. 


From    W.    McLELLAN 

Fredericton,  N.B.,  August  20. 
Born  1874.  Graduated  from  New  Brunswick  Univ- 
ersity in  Arts  and  Civil  Engineering.  Admitted  bar- 
rister 1897  and  in  |  ractice  law  since  then;  been  prom- 
inenti.v  identified  with  lumber  and  puljjwood  concerns. 
Organize<l  a  compan.\'  and  lumbered  for  ten  years  when 
mills  burned  and  sold  holdings.  Organized  New  Bruns- 
wick Lumbermen  "s  Association  in  1918  and  continued  its 
secretary  treasure!-.  Am  director  and  secretary  Mira- 
michi  Log  Driving  Company  of  New  Brunswick.  Or- 
ganized and  became  president  I'almer  McLellan  Com- 
pany, Fredericton  in  1920,  which  is  now  largest  manu- 
facturers of  oil-tanned  footwear  in  Canada.  In  1919 
.ioined  board  comi)any  of  Belfast,  which  is  one  of  Ire- 
land's largest  iianufacjturers  of  linen. 
*         *         • 

From  our  Toronto  Correspondent  on 
A.  B.  KERR 
A.  B.  Kerr,  of  Toronto,  who  has  been  appointed  as 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate Canada 's  pulpwood  resources  was,  during  the 
three  years  from  1917  to  1919,  junior  counsel  on  the 
paper  inquiry  committee  appointed  by  the  Publishers' 
Association  of  Canada.  He  was  also  secretary  of  the 
paper  committee.  Born  and  educated  in  Toronto  he 
graduated  from  Osgoode  Hall  after  being  at  Victoria 
College,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  October,  1915. 


FORESTRY   CONFERENCE   MOVES   WEST 

Following  a  visit  to  the  Ontario  Provincial  Forest 
Station  at  St.  Williams  the  delegates  to  the  British 
Empire  forestry  convention  spent  a  day  in  Toronto 
where  they  were  officially  received  by  Premier  Fer- 
guson and  Hon.  James  Lyons,  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  and  later  were  driven  about  the  city.  Before 
leaving  Toronto  for  the  Government  Forest  Reserve 
at  Algonquin  Park  and  the  Western  Provinces,  Lord 
Lovat  and  other  members  expressed  themselves  as 
delighted  with  the  Government  Experimental  Station 
at  St.  Williams,  especially  in  regard  to  the  skilled 
silvi-culture  of  cut-over  woods,  and  the  satisfactory 
plantation  mixture  of  Scotch  fir  and  larch.  Lord 
Lovat  said  he  was  particularly  struck  with  the  planta- 
tion of  red  pine,  and  the  European  plantation  in  var- 
ious mixtures.  Beautifully  kept  nurseries,  600  acres  in 
extent,  contained  from  ten  to  fifteen  million  plants  and 
certain  ingenious  methods  of  watering  dry,  sandy  soil 
appealed  to  him  greatly. 

Foresters  Visit  Abitibi  Section 

The  British  Empire  forestry  conference  which  is 
touring  Canada  over  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
completed  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
portions  of  their  trip  when  they  left  Ontario  here  yes- 
terday. Two  days  were  spent  in  the  heart  of  the  woods, 
where  they  saw  conditions  and  difficulties  in  the  forests. 

Saturday  afternoon  tliey  inspected  the  plant  of  the 
Abitibi  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  at  Iroquois  Falls  and 
made  a  trip  on  a  logging  train  into  the  heart  of  the 
pulp  wood  stands.  They  l°ft  Iroquois  Falls  for  Minaki. 
J.  H.  Evans,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  others 
of  the  pai-ty  here  and  accompanied  them  to  Winnipeg. 

The  holders  of  existing  debentures  in  the  Northfleet 
Paper  mill  are  being  asked  to  express  th°ir  opinions  on 
a  proposal  to  exchange  their  holdings  for  a  new  issue 
of  714  per  cent  funding  debenture  stock.  If  they  agree 
£75,000  additional  preference  capital  will  be  issued. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW   OF   RECENT   LITERATURE 

SII.PIHTE    PliOCESS 

E-4  Recovery  of  Sulphiu-ous  Acid  and  Heat  from 
Sidphite  Digesters.  11.  (  LEMM  and  C.HANGI.EITER. 
Eng.  pat.  167.171 ;  U.S.  pat  1,429,128,  Sept.  12.  1922.— 
Relief  from  sulphite  digesters  is  passed  without  co-l- 
ing into  raw  sulphite  liquor  contained  in  a  closed  lead- 
lined  tank  capable  of  withstanding  pressure.  The 
liquor,  when  sufficiently  enriched  with  sul]ihur(uis 
acid  and  heated  to  a  temperature  of  90'('.  or  more  is 
transferred  directly  to  the  digester  freshly  charged 
with  wood. -A. P. -C. 

WOOD   ROOM    APPARATIIS 

C-7  Barker.  E.  B.  WHALLEY.  U.  S.  pat.  1,440,042. 
Dec.  26.  1922.  —  The  hark  is  removed  endwise  or 
longitudinally  instead  of  circumferentially  as  usual : 
a  separate  device  may  first  be  used  to  remove  a  narrow 
ring  of  bark  from  one  end  of  the  log,  and  the  latter  is 
then  mounted  on  rollers  and  given  a  longitudinal,  and 
if  necessarj-  a  rotary  motion  at  a  suitable  speed  through 
headstoeks  in  which  are  arranged  radially  disposed 
rings  oi-  chisels  or  paring  tools.  The  tools  have  a 
s<|uare  face  to  bear  on  the  surface  of  the  log  without 
cutting  the  wood.  The.v  may  be  drawn  outwardly  simul- 
taneously by  a  cam  and  lever  device  to  enlarge  the 
opening  for  the  insertion  of  the  end  of  the  log  with  the 
liark  removed  from  the  extremity.  Springs,  one  for 
each  tool,  then  bring  the  latter  to  bear  against  the  log, 
and  as  it  is  advanced  tiirough  the  headstock  the  tools 
strip  off  the  bark  longitudinally.  The  rings  of  tools 
a  It'  arranged  in  series  and  each  tool  engages  a  diffei-ent 
|)ortion  of  the  circumference  of  the  log,  so  that  col- 
lectively  they  cover  the   entire   circumference. -A. P. -C. 

C-7  C-8  Wood  Preparation.  C.  K.  BOYER.  Paper 
Trade  J.  76.  No.  21.  47-48  (May  24.  1923).  The  res- 
|)eetive  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  dry  and  wet 
harking  are  outlined.  The  author  found  that  best  re- 
sults were  obtained  by  first  passing  the  wood  through 
a  drum  operating  dry.  in  which  it  was  90%  barked 
with  a  minimum  of  sorting  back,  and  then  through  a 
drum  operating  wet  from  which  it  came  practically  all 
harked  and  washed  clean.  The  merits  of  this  procedure 
are  described.  The  care  to  be  given  chipper  equipment 
to  obtain  uniform  chips  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
sawdust  and  oversize  chips  is  dwelt  upon.-A.P .-('. 
ST'LPIIITE    WASTE    LIQUORS 

El  The  Determination  of  Bases  in  Fresh  Sulphite 
Liquors  made  from  Dolomite.  RUDOLF  SIEBBR. 
Papierfabr.  21.  2.S.')-2M6  (May  6.  1923).  The  usual 
gravimetric  methods  for  determining  calcium  and 
magnesium  oxides  in  fre.sh  sulphite  liquors  made  from 
dolomite  are  hardly  .suitable  as  rapid  control  tests.  A 
volumetric  method  is  described  in  which  the  magne- 
sium is  determined  by  adding  20-50  ec.  N/10  barium 
hydroxide  solution  to  a  10  or  20  ce.  sample  of  the 
neutralized  liquor  diluted  to  200  cc.;  the  precipitated 
magnesium  hydroxide  is  removed  by  filtration  and  the 
excess  barium  hydroxide  titrated  with  N/10  HCl.  1  cc 


of  N  10  Ba(011,),  corresi)onds  to  0.002  g.  MgO.  Cal- 
cium is  determined  by  iirecii)itating  the  oxalate  and 
titrating  with  permanganate.  Tests  comparing  the 
volumetric  with  the  gravimetric  methods  gave  close 
agreement.- J. L.P. 

E-2  Waterproofing  Material  from  Sulphite  Waste 
Liquor,  and  Process  for  Making  Same.  11.  II.  HURT. 
U.  S.  pat.  1,400,164,  Dee.  13,  1921.  —  The  composition 
consists  of  suli)hite  waste  liquor  freed  from  lime,  with 
sodium  sid]ihate  and  an  insoluble  soai).-A.P.-C. 

E-2  Evaporating  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor.  H.  A.  E. 
NILSSON.  U.  S.  pat.  1.440.026.  Dec.  27,  1922.  —  The 
liquor  is  evaporated  in  an  apparatus  in  which  the  com- 
pression of  the  vapors  is  utilized  for  heating  the 
evaporator  and  the  vapors  are  scrubbed  with  milk  of 
lime  or  otherwise  treated  to  eliminate  acid  before  being 
brought  into  contact  with  metal  heating  elements 
which   might   be  damaged   by  acid.-A.P.-C. 

E-2  Tanning  Material  from  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor. 
('.  SORGER.  U.  S.  pat.  1,414.312,  April  25.  1922.— 
Concentrated  sulphite  waste  li(|uor  is  treated  with  suf- 
ficient of  an  alkali  bisulphate  to  precipitate  the  whole 
of  the  ligninsulphonic  acid  as  the  alkali  salt.-A.P.-C. 

E-2Tanntng  Material  from  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor. 
A.  ROMEH.      U.   S.   pat.    1,441,243.   Jan.   9,   1923.  — 
Same  as  Can,  i)at.  220,399.    See  Pulp  and  Paper  20,  791 
(Sept.  14,  1922).   Paper  Trade  J.  75,  No.  12,  50  (Sept. 
21.  1922).-A.P.-C. 

E-2  Treatment  of  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor.  J.  S. 
ROBESON.  U.  S.  pat.  1.445,603.  Feb,  13,  1923.  —  The 
li(|UOr  is  s|)rayed  into  an-  to  effect  oxidation  and  some 
evaporation  with  removal  of  free  sulphur  dioxide.  Cal 
cined  magnesite  or  other  suitable  reagent  is  then  added 
to  neutralize  acidity  and  the  liquors,  freed  from  any 
precii)itate  which  forms,  is  evaporated  to  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.26  (n-  to  dryness.  This  treatment  produces 
a  T>roduct  of  strong  adhesive  properties,  free  from  such 
alterations  as  may  occur  from  undue  heating,  and 
adapted    for   fermoiitatiou   to   jiroduce   alcoliol.   -A.P.-C. 

E-2  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor  Emulsions  for  Core 
Binders,  Etc.  K.  P.  :\leELR(^Y.  assignor  to  Robeson 
Process  Co.  U.  S.  i)at.  1,444.844.  Feb.  13.  1923.  —  A 
small  amount  of  soda  sludge  from  petroleum  refining 
is  used  with  sulphite  waste  liquor  to  emulsify  linseed 
oil  or  other  oils  for  core,  I'oad.  or  briquette  birders. 
-A.P.-C. 

E-2  F-4  Recovering  Solids  from  Waste  Pulp  Liquors 
W.  H.  DICKERSON.  V.  S.  pat.  1.396.028.  Nov.  8,  1921. 
Hot  sulphite  or  soda  waste  liquoi-s  are  permitted  to 
undergo  self-evaporation,  additional  water  is  removeil 
by  freezing  out  and  the  remaining  li(|uoi-  is  dried  by 
si)raying  into  hot  gases  to  obtain  material  adapted  for 
subsequent  fermen  tat  ion. -A.P.-C. 

E-2  Solid  Constituents  of  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor.  W. 
II.  DICKER.SON.  U.  S.  |iat.  1,297,039,  Ncv.  15,  1921,— 
Spherical  solid  particles  glazed  upon  their  surfaces  are 
prepared  by  spraying  the  concentrated  liquor  into  a  hot 
gas,-A,P,-C.  •   .  ^ 

E-2  Fertilizer  from  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor,  Zellstoff- 
fabrik  Waldhof.    Eng.   |)at,    179,151,   Apr,    1,    1922    — 
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Sul|iliilc  uasic  lic|ii(ii'  I  |ni't'iTiilil\  .•niiiTiilratfil  I  in 
treated  with  luiiiil  liiin'  or  iiiiikMicsiti  in  (|iiimlit.v  siil" 
t'ificiit  to  iibsorl)  tlic  wlinlc  of  I  lie  wiiler  ei)iilelit.  The 
initial  temperature  of  llie  lii|iioi-  iN  preferahly  raised 
to  tH)-  to  70"('.,  ami  peat  dust  inav  lie  iiieorporated 
witli  tlie  lime.  Uaelerial  luitrieiits  siieli  lis  pliospli:il.-s 
potassium  salts,  or  nitrates,  may  be  added  in  the  emirse 
of  mamifaeture  or  diirintr  the  ^rl■indill^'  of  I  he  prodiiei. 
A.P.-t\ 

A-4  Mitscherlich  Pulp.  AKTIllK  S.  M.  KLHIN. 
Paper  Ti-ade  J.  TU,  No.  20,  41-4.')  (May  17,  1923). 
A  disoussion  of  .|ualily  of  wood,  lenfjth  and  thiekiiess 
of  chips,  acid  stren^'lh,  temperature  and  lime  of  eook 
ing,  and  steam  consumption  in  eookint;  and  tlryins'  Mit- 
scherlieh  pulp,  from  the  standpoint  of  European,  anil 
more  partieularly  Scandinavian  practice,  contrastinn' 
it    with  American   pract  ice.  A.l'.-l '. 

E-2  Utilization  of  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor.  1'  A. 
PAULSON,  U.S.  Patent  1,3!»;{,241,  Oct.  11.  1921.  Same 
as  Can.  pat.  221, GOO  Aug.  1,  1922,  —  See  Pulp  and 
Paper  20.  791  (Se])t.  14.  1922)  Paper  Trade  J.  ''>. 
No.   12.  f)!)    (Sept.   21.    1922).A.P. C. 

E-2  Utilizing  Concentrated  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor. 
L.  STEIN.  Eng.  ])at.  153,546,  Jan.  5,  1921.  —  Com- 
positions suitable  for  various  industrial  purposes  ar,' 
prepared  bv  mixing  concentrated  sulphite  waste  liipior 
of  34°  to  37°  Be.  (Sp.  gr.  1.31  to  1.35)  with  up  to 
lO'c  by  weight  of  water  insoluble  i-esins  of  fatty  or 
mineral  oils  dissolved  in  uji  to  20%  of  a  volatile  inert 
organic  liquid  such  as  benzine,  benzene,  carbon  tetra- 
chloride, etc.  Such  compositions  form  milky  colloidal 
solutions  when  mixed    with  water. -A. P. -C. 

E-2  Decolorizing  Concentrated  Sulphite  Waste 
Liquor.  K.  ADLEH.  Eng.  pat.  163.788,  June  29,  1921 
Sulphite  waste  liquor,  or  the  residiie  left  after  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol  therefrom,  is  heated  under  a 
pressure  of  several  atmospheres  with  an  alkaline-earth 
liydroxide  or  with  a  neutral  salt  in  order  to  precipitate 
the  organic  matter.  The  precipitate  is  pressed  and 
dissolved  in  an  alkaline  solution,  filtered  if  necessary, 
and  the  filtrate  dried  and  carbonized.  The  product  is 
suspended  in  water  and  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  into 
the  suspension  to  convert  the  sulphides  present  into 
cai-bonates.  The  resulting  alkali  carbonate  solution  is 
sejiarated  from  the  charcoal  for  further  use.  Alter- 
natively, the  charcoal  may  be  washed  with  water  be 
fore  the  conversion  of  suljihides  into  carbonates. -A. P. 
-C. 

E-2  Tanning  Composition  from  Sulphite  Waste 
Liquor.  J.  K.  TULLIS.  U.  S.  pat.  1,430,477,  Sept.  26. 
1922.  —  A  solution  of  commercial  ipiebracho  extract  is 
made  with  unconcentrated  sulphite  waste  liquor,  which 
is  acidulated  with  an  aromatic  sulphonic  acid,  e.g.. 
cresol  or  na])thol  suliihonic  acid. -A. P. -C. 

E-2  Sulphite  Waste  Liquors.  I.  I.  CHRAMTSOFF 
BUMAZHNAIA  PROMYSHLENOST,  I,  Nos.  2-3,  237- 
277  (Sept.-Dec.  1922).  The  effect  of  sulphite  waste 
licpiors  on  the  river  water  when  used  in  boilers  at  the 
.Suchon  mill  is  discussed  and  analyses  are  given.  Shut- 
ter's experiment  of  feeding  domestic  animals  food  con- 
taining concentrations  of  sulphite  liiiuors  is  considered. 
The  harmlessness  of  sulphite  liipuirs  is  due  to  the  rapid 
oxidation  and  neutralization  of  the  sulphite  compounds. 
The  cooking  liquors  are  germicidal  and  are  harmful 
life.  However.  Lehmann's  experiment  has  shown  that 
sulphite  cooking  liquors  have  no  bad  effects  on  the  fish 
in  the  river.  The  economy  of  evaporation  of  the  waste 
liquors  is  discussed.  The  difficulty  of  evaporation  is 
caused  by  the  high  viscosity  of  the  liquors  at  moderate 
concent  ration. -M.L.C. 


E-4  Sulphite  Liquor  Preparation.  D.  H.  IMVIES 
and  E.  P.  STKO.VC.  U.S.  pal.  1.424.  mh:{.  Aug.  H,  1922. 
Suli)iiilc  liquor  is  led  from  a  s|(n-age  lank  and  returned 
from  a  cireidatioii  circuit  so  that  it  is  discharged 
lienealli  I  hi-  surface  of  I  he  liqinu'  in  I  he  tank  after  as 
piraliori  of  sulphur  dio.xide  in  Ilic  eirciilaling  liipior. 
A. P.  C. 

E  4  Sulphurous  Acid  from  Sulphates.  Metallbank 
und  Metallurgische  Gesellschaft.  (ler.  pat.  372,833. 
Papierfabr.  21,  279-281)  iJiin.-  .i,  1923;.  The  furnace 
charge,  consisting  of  a  iiii.xliirc  of  sulphates  and  com- 
bustible material  aeeoi-ding  to  (icr.  pat.  227,175,  is  pre- 
heated bv  the  waste  heat  finin  llic  combustion  chamber. 
-J.b.P. 

E-5  Liberating  Cellulosic  Fibers.  C.  A.  KICHTEK. 
U.S.  pat.  1,427,125,  Aug.  29,  1922.  Fiber  is  obtainetl 
fi'oiii  law  material  such  as  wood  by  cooking  with  a 
solution  containing  sulphur  dioxide  and  a  soluble  sul 
|)hatc  such  as  sodium  sulphate. -A. P. -( '. 

E-5  Filling  Digesters  with  Heated  Sulphite  Liquors. 

11.  CLEM.M.  Eng.  pat.  168.866,  July  25,  1921.  -  The 
digester  is  filled  with  hot  liquor  by  means  of  a  ))ressurc 
pump,  the  digester  being  closed  by  an  excess  jjressure 
valve  which  can  be  ad,iusted  so  that  for  any  given 
temperature  the  desired  quantity  of  sul|)liur  dioxide 
is   retained   in   the  acid   liquor. -A. P. -C. 

E-5  F-5  Circulating  Liquor  in  Digesters.    ESCHEPi 

VVYSS  &  Co.  Eng.  pat.  168.304.  July  4,  1921.  —  Same 
as  Fr.  pat.  5;j3,730.  Pulp  and  Paper,  20,  6.54  (Aug.  3, 
1922).  (Paper  Trade  J.  U.  S.  6,  .54  (Aug.  10,  1922;. 
-A.P..C. 

E-5  Hardening  Fresh  Sulphite  Digester  Linings.  ( '. 
II.  JONSSON.  U.  S.  pat.  1,444,467,  Feb.  6,  1923.  Saun- 
as Can  pat.  220,028.  See  this  journal  20.  791  (Sept.  14, 
1922).  (Paper  Trade  J.  7.5.  No.  12,  50  (Sept.  21.  1922). 
A.P.-C. 

E-5  Yields  in  the  Sulphite  Process.  K.  DIECK 
MANN.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  .54.  1241-1242  (May  5. 
1923).  The  iineumatic  packing  of  chijis  in  Germany 
increases  the  pulp  yield  by  about  8  Kg.  jier  cu.  m.  of 
digester  space  ;  in  Scandinavia,  after  steaming  the  chips 
and  refilling  the  digester,  the  yield  increases  7  to  9  kg. 
per  eu.  m.  of  digester  space.  In  both  cases  the  sul- 
phite pulp  was  hard  bleaching. -J. L. P. 

ALKALINE    PROCESS 

F-1  Operating  Control  in  Pulp  Making.  KUDoLK 
SIEBER.  Paper  32,  No.  1,  11-14  (Apr.  25,  1923).  — 
An  outline  of  the  various  control  tests  for  sulphate, 
lime,  green  and  white  liquors,  liquor  during  digestion, 
pulp,  and  lime  mud  from  causticization,  showing  their 
importance  in  obtaining  efficient  operation.  Methods 
are  described  in  detail  for  the  determination  of  ilu- 
different  sulphur  compounds  in  the  white  liquor  and 
for  the  analvsis  of  the  sludge  from  causticization. -.A.- 
P.-C. 

F-4  Recovering  By-Products  from  Black  Liquor.    J. 

E.  PLTTMSTEAI)  assignor  to  Jessuji  &  Moore  Paper 
Co.  U.  S.  pat.  1,442,393,  Jan.  16,  1923.  —  The  black 
liquor  is  heated  to  effect  evaporation  and  incinei-ation 
and  the  gaseous  products  from  the  heating  are  after- 
wards brought  into  contact  with  the  insoluble  material 
which  remains  from  the  extraction  of  the  incinerated 
residue  in  order  to  obtain  a  fuel  for  heating  the  in- 
cinerating evaporator. -A. P. -( '. 

(Continued  on   page  854) 
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British  Trade  News 

CANADA  S   PULP   POLICY 

(From  Our  London  Correspondent) 
London.  August  7,  1923 
The  Australians,  when  fixing  their  last  tariffs,  came 
to  the  eonelusion  that  America  had  huge  sums  of  money 
invested  in  Canadian  industries.  Being  of  that  opinion 
— -  whether  right,  or  wrong  —  they  reduced  the  paper 
tariff  for  British  mills  and  kept  Canada  on  a  list  prac- 
tically equal  to  that  of  a  foreign  nation.  When  inter- 
rogated as  to  why  a  preference  was  not  given  to  Canada, 
an  integral  part  of  the  Empire,  Australians  retorted 
that  American  money  was  invested  in  Canadian  indus- 
tries. Some  time  ago  I  wrote  exposing  the  fallacy  of 
the  Australians'  contention  and  pointed  out  to  them 
that  more  foreigners  were  engaged  in  the  British  paper 
industry  —  selling,  buying,  and  making  —  than  was  the 
ease  in  Canada.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  forthcoming 
Imperial  conference  will  settle  things. 

Now  we  have  another  side  to  the  policy  of  allowing 
American  monej'  to  be  sunk  in  Canada.  It  comes  from 
the  pulp  side  and  the  British  papers  and  trade  jour- 
nals have  each  received  a  eopj-  of  a  letter  written  by 
^Ir.  N.  Grattan  Doyle,  M.P.  —  Irishmen  will  recognize 
the  name  ■ —  who  is  not  pleased  with  the  Canadian 
polic.v  of  selling  pulpwood  to  the  U.  S.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting document  in  view  of  the  depleted  resources  of 
the  U.  S.  and  in  parts  of  Canada.  Raitt,  noted  Indian 
forestry  research,  stepped  in  some  weeks  ago  and  prac- 
tically told  buyers  of  pulpwood  that  in  view  of  the 
world's  shortage  the  great  resources  of  India  should 
be  considered. 

What  ought  to  be  Canada's  Policy? 
That  is  the  question  Mr.  Grattan  Doyle  asks.  He 
refers  to  the  sale  of  pulpwood  recently  announced 
in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  as  having  taken 
place  in  Nova  Scotia  and  the  letter  shows  the  feeling 
that  is  existing  amongst  some  Parliamentarians  and 
the  British  public  generally.  There  are  arguments  for 
and  against  the  policy.  For  instance,  if  I  was  a  Nova 
Scotia  man  I  would  say  "well,  if  Britishers  will  not 
invest  some  of  the  millions  thej-  are  hoarding  up  in 
London  in  the  land  of  my  country,  I  must  sell  to  the 
next  best  customers  —  you  cannot  have  it  both  ways". 
That  is  one  reply  for  the  British  speculator  and,  no 
doubt,  there  are  arguments  on  the  other  side. 

"I  feel  that  your  readers  will  be  intei-ested  in  a  piece 
of  news  which  reaches  me  from  Canada,"  writes  Mr. 
Doyle.  "It  seems  that  an  American  firm  has  just  pur- 
chased, in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  acres  of  virgin  forest  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  paperpulp.  This  eagerness  to  acquire 
this  land  is  manifest  in  the  unusually  high  price  which 
they  have  paid  for  it  —  from  35  to  40  dollars  an  acre. 
"The  incident  has  I  think  a  significance  both  for 
Anglo-American  relations  and  for  the  future  of  the 
British  Empire.  Not  long  ago  the  New  York  Bank  of 
Commerce  reported  that  the  present  supplies  of  Amer- 
ican pulp  would  be  exhausted  within  30  years.  Amer- 
ica is,  therefore,  turning  to  Canada  for  her  supplies 
and  that  Dominion  is  easily  first  amongst  the  countries 
which  already  export  to  the  United  States  40  per  cent* 
of  the  wood  pulp  used  there.  But  Canada  not  only 
possesses  vast  areas  of  timber  available  for  pulp;  it  is 
not  improbable  that  there  will  be  added  to  these  re- 
sources the  straw  from  her  22,000,000  acres  of  wheat- 

*  This  is  misleading.    "The  United  States  Import  an  average 
of  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  pulpwood  consiuned  there." — Ed. 


lands  in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  which  by  a  new  process 
about  to  be  tested  in  Kent,  (England),  may  at  no  dis- 
tant date  be  transformed  on  the  spot  into  thousands  of 
tons  of  pulp  for  high  grade  papers. 

"This  being  so,  what  ought  to  be  Canada's  pulp 
policy  towards  the  United  States  ?  At  present  she  places 
an  embargo  (some  provinces  require  wood  from  Crown 
lands  to  be  partly  manufactured  in  Canada.  - — Ed.) 
upon  the  export  of  timber  for  conversion  into  pulp 
in  American  mills  and  the  natural  result  has  been  the 
setting  up  of  American-owned  mills  in  Canada.  It  is 
true  both  that  the  proprietors  of  these  mills  pay  taxes 
to  the  Dominion  and  that  thus  far  they  have  employed 
Canadian  labor  in  running  them.  The  question  which 
arises  is  whether  that  process  of  peaceful  penetration 
can  go  on  indefinitely.  In  other  words,  is  it  quite 
politic  that  these  considerable  resources  of  ours  should 
be  owned  and  controlled  by  American  citizens  instead 
of  being  retained  by  Canadians  for  the  Empire!  The 
matter  is  one  which  with  propriety  might  well  be  con- 
sidered at  the  forthcoming  Imperial  Conference." 
A  Neglected   Policy 

This  letter  was  written  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons and  if  there  are  any  more  sales  of  pulpwood  to 
America  one  may  assume  that  pressure  amongst  the 
parliamentarians  will  be  bought  to  bear  to  stop  them 
directly,  or  indirectly.  Of  course  American  efforts 
in  the  past  in  the  direction  of  re-afforestation  are  well- 
known  in  England.  The  feeling  is  that  much  time  was 
devoted  to  money-making  instead  of  pursuing  a  forestry- 
policy  equal  saj-  to  that  of  Sweden.  It  is  the  want  of 
this  policy  that  creates  a  feeling  that  Americans  should 
not  be  allowed  to  control  pulp  resources  in  Nova  Scotia, 
or  in  any  part  of  Canada. 

A  lot  has  been  written  lately  on  the  forest  policy  of 
Scandinavia,  which  is  pretty  ripe  in  the  minds  of  the 
British  public,  and  this  adds  to  the  interest  of  the 
question  raised  by  Mr.  Doyle,  ffndeed,  this  week  I  was 
discussing  the  question  of  forestry  with  an  Englishman 
who  has  returned  from  Finland,  after  a  four  months' 
visit.  He  told  me  that  things  were  settling  down  again 
and  the  system  of  handling  pulpwood  and  timber  was 
one  of  the  best.  Farther,  he  told  me  that  owing  to 
some  differences  in  Russia  many  of  the  pulpwood  re- 
sources were  being  destroyed  to  prevent  them  falling 
into   the  hands   of  undesirables. 

Russian   Output 

Figures  or  facts  about  Russia  are  difficult  to  get 
accurately.  The  latest,  from  what  is  supposed  to  be 
an  official  source,  state  some  exports  for  May.  They 
are  greater  when  compared  with  March  and  April, 
and  are  as  follows: —  Paper  2,700  tons;  cardboard  150 
tons;  cellulose  1,500  tons;  wood  pulp  700  tons.  The 
cellulose  factories  in  Russia  are  being  reconstructed  and 
repaired  and  during  May  the  workers  employed  in- 
creased from  8,682  to  9,006.  All  the  factories  have  a 
sufficient  supply  of  fuel  and  raw  materials  to  assure 
normal  working  conditions  for  at  least  six  months. 
Company  Reports 

James  Hawes  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  purchased  the  Sys- 
ton  mill,  near  Leicester,  lately  owned  by  W.  H.  Baldwin 
and  Son,  Ltd.,  and  will  carry  on  the  manufacture  of 
leather  boards. 

The  Pulp  Market 

Conditions  remain  unchanged.  The  autumn,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  sellers,  has  something  good  in 
store  and  a  sharp  and  quick  revival  is  being  looked  for. 
Qroundwood  is  still  in  a  strong  position.  Scandina- 
vians report  that  their  stocks  are  lower  now  than  was 
the  case  this  time  last  year. 
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Mr.  G.  C.  riclic,  cliitf  forester  of  the  Province  of  Que 
bee,  is  among  the  ineorporntors  of  the  Fire  Prevention 
League  of  the  Provinee  of  Quehee  Limited.  The  eliief 
purposes  of  the  League  are  the  prevention  of  fires  either 
on  private  or  public  property;  to  spread  propaganda  and 
to  circulate  literature  and  information,  liaving  in  view 
tlie  prevention  of  fires;  and  tiie  establishment  in  towns 
and  districts,  clubs  which  will  assist  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cating the  public. 

Seven  members  of  tiie  staff  of  the  Riordon  Company, 
Limited,  were  competitors  in  the  Montreal  lumbermen's 
golf  tournament  held  on  August  15  at  the  Beaconsfield 
links.  These  were  Messrs.  A.  Fenton,  F.  M.  Benson,  Roy 
Campbell.  H.  J.  Webb,  A.  D.  Huff,  E.  R.  L.  Henry- An- 
derson and  .1.  L.  (i.  Brown.  The  first  prize,  for  the  best 
net  score  was  won  by  Mr.  E.  R.  h.  Henry-Anderson,  with 
a  net  score  of  77  after  a  tie  with  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Camp- 
bell. Mr.  Henry-Anderson  is  a  well  known  golfer  and 
the  winner  of  many  cups. 

The  Anglo  Newfoundland  Development  Company  are 
largely  extending  their  operations.  A  mill  at  Bishop's 
Falls,  with  the  timber  limits,  has  been  purchased  and  a 
new  newsprint  machine  is  to  be  installed,  which  will  be 
running  by  the  fall  of  1924,  producing  25,000  tons  per 
annum.  This  added  to  the  production  at  Grand  Falls  will 
give  an  output  of  75,000  tons.  The  company  has  also 
acquired  a  two-thirds  interest  in  the  new  sulphite  mill  at 
Alexander  Bay,  90  miles  from  Grand  Mills;  this  will 
produce  25,000  tons  per  annum.  The  company  now  owns 
or  controls  6,300  square  miles  of  timber  limits. 

Sir  Glyn  West,  president  of  the  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong 
Whitworth  Company  Limited,  London,  England,  was  a 
visitor  to  Montreal  last  week  en  route  to  Newfoundland 
in  connection  with  the  large  pulp  and  paper  plant  being 
constructed  there  by  the  company.  He  also  came  to  Can- 
ada in  relation  to  the  plant  for  making  paper  machinery 
at  Longueuil,  acquired  by  Charles  Walmsley  &  Co.,  (Can- 
ada) Limited,  particulars  of  which  were  given  in  our  is- 
sue of  August  9.  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Sir 
W.  G.  Armstrong-Whitworth  Co. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  last,  the  receipts 
of  the  Lands  &  Forests  Department  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  totalled   $3,643,407   and   the   expenses   $870,544. 

Mr.  J.  Patton  of  the  Meade  Patton  Company,  New- 
York,  was  in  Montreal  last  week. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Edwards  Lumber  &  Pulp 
Company,  which  acquired  the  property  of  the  Colonial 
Lumber  Company,  Pembroke,  Ontario,  would  construct 
■  a  pulp  and  paper  mill.  It  is  now  understood  that  the 
directors  have  decided  not  to  go  ahead  with  the  project,  at 
any  rate  for  the  present. 

In  the  official  statement  regarding  the  suspension  of 
payment  by  the  Home  Bank  of  Canada  it  is  said  that 
among  the  bad  and  doubtful  loans  is  one  to  a  large  pulp 
and  paper  company  which  has  been  operating  near  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  but  which,  for  some  time,  has  been  closed 
down. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Low,  the  new  minister  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  is  a  successful  lumber  merchant  and 
manufacturer  of  Renfrew,  Ontario. 


\  branch  of  the  Kngiiitxring  Institute  of  Canada,  has 
been  established  at  Kenogami,  P.  Q.  A  party  of  officers 
of  the  Institute  inaugurated  the  branch,  the  meeting  be- 
ing held  at  the  staff  house  of  Price  Bros,  at  Kenogami; 
some  of  the  members  arc  employed  by  Price  Bros.  Sir 
William  Price  was  present  at  the  meeting,  and  in  prom 
ising  the  co-operation  of  his  firm,  alluded  to  the  good  work 
being  done  by  the  engineering  profession  in  developing 
new  districts  of  the  province,  especially  in  relation  to 
water  and  electric  power,  and  also  the  pulp  and  paper 
industries.  The  Montreal  delegates  afterward  made  a 
tour  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  district,  inspect- 
ing the  work  on  the  Saguenay  and  in  the  Lake  St.  John 
region.     The  party  were  the  guests  of   Price   Brothers. 

A  new  70  foot  steel  look-out  tower  for  forest  fire  pro- 
tection purposes  has  been  completed  near  St.  Quentin, 
Restigouehe,  N.  B.  Another  has  been  erected  on  Mount 
Carleton,  Gloucester  County,  with  direct  communication 
with  the  town  of  Bathurst,  and  a  third  will  be  erected 
on  Blue  Mountain,  Restigouehe,  at  the  head  of  the  Ben- 
jamin  River. 

Mr.  A.  Mackenzie  Livingstone,  of  the  British  firm  of 
Livingstone  Page  &  Co.,  is  now  on  a  visit  to  Canada,  and 
last  week  called  on  the  trade  in  Montreal.  His  firm  are 
paper  makers'  agents  and  represent  Edward  Collins  and 
Sons  and  Henry  Leigh  Slater,  Ltd.  Mr.  Livingstone  is 
trying  to  find  a  market  for  esparto  papers,  tin  foil  papers, 
and  fancy  wrapping  papers. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Tweedell,  of  Price  Bros.,  has  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  recently  organized  Board  of  Trade  at 
Matane,  P.  Q.  Matane  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  pulp- 
wood  area. 

Sir  Frederick  Becker  and  some  of  his  associates  in  the 
Chicoutimi  Pulp  Company  have  been  on  a  visit  to  the 
mill  at  Chicoutimi  and  to  the  limits  on  the  Peribonka. 

Mr.  W.  Innes,  Montreal  representative  of  the  Interlake 
Tissue  Mills,  Limited,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  the 
Saguenay. 

Addressing  a  meeting  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  a 
few  days  ago,  Hon.  James  Lyons,  the  new  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  in  the  Ontario  Government,  de- 
clared that  his  policy  in  regard  to  forests  would  be 
preservation  and  reforestation.  He  said  that  he  was 
strongly  interested  in  the  development  of  Northern 
Ontario  and  that  there  would  be  no  more  wholesale 
selling  of  large  timber  limits.  With  this  in  view  he 
forecasted  a  general  survey  of  the  timber  survey  of 
the  north  country. 

Plans  are  on  foot  to  make  the  Ontario  provincial 
exhibit  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  in  Tor- 
onto this  year  one  of  the  most  outstanding  attractions 
for  foreign  visitors.  This  year  a  huge  floor  space  has 
been  secured  and  the  Northland  exhibits  will  be  dis- 
played by  districts.  Wood  pulp  and  all  allied  activities 
will  have  products  and  processes  shown  and  various 
paper  industries  will  also  be  represented. 

Bushmen  and  camp  men  are  starting  a  general  rush 
for  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills'  camps 
up  the  Algoma  Central  Railway  and  other  Northland 
sections.  W.  R.  McKibbon,  of  the  woods  department 
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of  the  eoinpany.  states  that  the  company  is  engaging 
all  the  men  that  eonld  be  secured  and  that  a  short- 
age of  labor  is  in  sight. 

Wilfrid  Belanger,  aged  17.  was  rather  .seriously  in- 
jured at  Sault  Ste.  JIarie.  Out.,  a  few  days  ago,  when 
he  was  struck  bv  an  automobile  driven  by  Col.  P.  B. 
VVilsL.n,  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 
Limited.     His  collar  bone  and  nose  were  broken. 

The  Lawrason-Doughty  Company,  manufacturers  of 
jiaper  boxes,  which  for  the  past  twelve  years  has  oc- 
cupied premises  on  Church  Street,  have  moved  into 
their  new  plant  at  No.  11  Hamilton  Street,  Toronto. 
The  company  have  erected  a  compact  one-storey  fact- 
ory and  the  plans  provide  for  two  additional  storeys 
later  should  business  warrant.  Considerable  extra 
equipment  has  been  added  and  the  firm  report  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  their  products. 

The  Toronto  Carton  Club  held  one  of  its  regular 
meetings  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel  on  August  7  and, 
following  a  luncheon,  matters  of  interest  to  the  trade 
were  informally  discussed.  A  guest  of  the  Club  was 
R.  F.  iloucrielf,  manager  of  the  Frontenac  Paper  Box 
Company.  Kingston.  Cnt..  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
Fisher  Manufacturing  Comjiany,  Sherborne  Street, 
Toronto. 

J.  Northcy  of  the  Telfer  Jlanufacturing  Company, 
Toronto,  has  returned  after  a  pleasant  holiday  spent 
in  Muskoka. 

Centre  Island.  Toronto,  was  the  scene  of  a  regular 
field  day  for  the  paper  box  industry  recently  when 
three  different  firms  held  their  annual  picnics  there. 
These  were  the  Fielder  Paper  Box  Company  and  the 
Automatic  Paper  Box  Company,  Toronto,  and  the  Ha- 
milton Paper  Box  Company,  Hamilton,  Ont.  There  was 
an  intermingling  of  the  employees  of  the  various  firms 
in  sports  and  contests  and  the  afternoon  proved  a 
thoroughly  enjoyable  one  for  all  the  paper  box  makers. 

W.  P.  Bennett.  President  of  the  Rudd  Paper  Box 
Company.  Limited,  Toronto,  has  returned  from  an  en- 
joyable holiday  at  Frenchman's  Bay,  Ont. 

Charles  V.  Syrett,  of  the  Victoria  Paper  and  Twine 
Company,  Limited,  has  been  .spending  a  few  holidays 
up  at  Franklin  Camp.  That  his  son  "Wallie"  takes 
after  his  dad  in  his  keenness  for  fishing  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  young  chap  landed  one  of  the  biggest 
bass  that  has  been  caught  at  the  camp  this  summer.  It 
weighed  a  little  over  four  pounds. 

A.  T.  Brown,  of  E.  PuUin,  rag  and  paper  stocks, 
and  W.  B.  Christie,  of  the  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Com- 
|)any  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  have  returned  from 
a  motor  trip  through  New  York  State  and  adjoining 
territory  in  the  course  of  which  they  visited  a  number 
of  the  paper  mills.  They  were  accompanied  on  the 
trip  by  their  families. 

0.  H.  Moore,  General  Manager  of  the  Hinde  &  Dauch 
Paper  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  is  spend- 
ing a  few  weeks  vacation  in  the  Muskoka  region. 

The  Dominion  Embossing  Company,  Jarvis  Street, 
Toronto,  which  recently  went  into  liquidation,  was 
bought  in  by  Jess  Jaffc  for  $9,175.  A  number  of  Tor- 
onto paper  houses  are  creditors  of  the  firm. 

An  experiment  which  will  be  watched  with  interest 
by  lumbermen  of  Northern  Ontario  is  being  under- 
taken by  Shepherd  &  Morse  of  Ottawa.  Instead  of 
waiting  for  the  drive  they  are  bringing  their  logs  from 
Kippawa  to  Ottawa  by  train  loading  some  ten  cars  a 
day. 

Allan  Toy,  of  the  Canada  Paper  Company's  Toronto 


office  is  spending  his  holidays  in  the  Georgian  Bay 
district. 

Harvey  G.  Ellis,  of  the  city  sales  staff  of  the  Barber, 
Ellis  Company,  Toronto,  has  gone  on  a  trip  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

The  Interlake  Tissue  Mills  have  secured  space  at  the 
National  Exhibition  in  Toronto  and  are  arranging  for 
a  novel  display  of  new  uses  of  crepe  tissues. 

Peter  Christie,  of  the  wrapping  paper  department  of 
the  John  Martin  Paper  Company,  Winnipeg,  was  a 
business  visitor  in  Toronto  last  week. 

I.  H.  Weldon,  President  of  the  Provincial  Paper 
Mills,  Limited,  Toronto  sailed  for  home  from  England 
on  the  "Empress  of  Britain"  on  August  15. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  NEWS 

The  Buckley  Estate  of  Newcastle  w^hich  sued  fire 
insurance  concerns  for  $112,000,  has  received  a  vei-dict 
for  $24,800.  The  fire  insurance  companies  refused  to 
pay  the  $112,000  and  the  case  was  brought  to  court. 
The  plaintiff  estate  claimed  the  lumber  and  pulpwood 
destroyed  by  fire  reached  the  valuation  named.  Mr. 
Justice  Chandler  of  St.  John  after  an  extended  hear- 
ing which  included  sessions  in  different  parts  of  New 
Brunswick,  gave  judgment  for  $24,800.  He  has  re- 
served decision  as  to  costs.  The  costs  will  be  heavy 
owing  to  the  unusually  large  number  of  lawyers  re- 
tained bj-  the  different  parties  in  the  suit.  The  Liver- 
pool. London  and  Globe  Fire  Insurance  Company,  was 
ordered  to  pay  one  thirteenth  of  the  sum  awarded.  The 
Buckley  Estate  may  appeal  the  verdict,  judging  from 
present  indications. 

Hugh  Chisholm  president  of  the  Nashwaak  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company  of  St.  John,  N.B.,  is  now  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  The  visit  of  Mr.  Chisholm 
is  said  to  be  in  connection  with  a  deal  in  which  the 
Nashwaak  interests  are  involved.  Dame  Rumor  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  the  Nashwaak  group  will  take 
over  the  Clarke  mill  at  Bear  River  and  some  pulp- 
wood  areas  in  Nova  Scotia  also. 

More  pulp  has  been  exported  from  Bay  of  Fundy 
ports  during  the  present  summer  than  ever  before. 
Development  of  Digby  as  a  pulp  exportation  centre  has 
resulted  in  regular  calls  to  that  part.  In  some  in- 
stances the  steamers  bound  for  English  ports  load  part 
of  the  cargo  at  Digby  and  the  balance  at  St.  John, 
crossing  the  bay  to  secure  the  remainder.  A  strike  of 
longshoremen  at  the  port  of  Chatham  has  somewhat 
interfered  with  shipments  of  pulp  from  that  port  by 
steamer. 

The  slash  burning  edict  of  the  New  Brunswick  gov- 
ernment will  enter  into  effect  this  fall.  All  settlers 
desiring  to  burn  slash  are  asked  to  start  the  slash  fires 
in  September,  October  and  November.  The  rule  is  ex- 
pected to  act  as  a  substantial  preventive  for  forest 
fires  by  the  department  of  lands  and  mines.  Spring 
slash  burning  has  been  responsible  for  some  of  the  most 
devastating  forest  fires  in  the  past. 


FAEM  PROPERTY  VALUE  IN  N.  S. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics show  that  the  value  of  farm  property  in  Nova 
Scotia  has  increased  by  18  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years 
from  1911  to  1921.  The  value  of  farm  property  in 
Nova  Scotia  in  1921  was  $136,841,593,  as  against  $115,- 
974,892  in  1911.  Farm  acreage  was  4,723,550  in  1921, 
as  against  5.260,455  acres  in  1911,  and  5,080,901  acres 
in  1901. 
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UMTED  STATES  ^QTES^jSI 


Dr.  Artliur  D.  Little,  ol  Cambridge,  Mass.,  past  presi- 
dent of  tlie  American  Chemical  Society,  sees  in  raillions 
of  acres  of  cut-over  yellow  pine  lands  in  the  South  forest 
reserves  sufficient  to  maintain  a  big  paper  industry  pro- 
vided the  proper  research  facilities  arc  granted  to  chem- 
ists to  adapt  tile  second  growth  material  to  tiie  needs  of 
the  industries.  Commenting  on  the  statement  prepared 
by  Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  chief  of  the  United  States  Fores- 
try Service,  for  the  guidance  of  the  member  organizations 
of  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies,  Mr. 
Little  asserts  the  necessity  of  research,  declaring  that 
inige  quantities  of  cord  wood  now  wasted  could  be  made 
to  yield  by-products  with  profit.  "The  proposed  and 
perhaps  impending  Canadian  embargo  on  pulpwood,"  said 
Mr.  Little,  "invests  with  new  and  added  interest  our 
great  reserves  of  Alaskan  spruce,  which,  if  developed 
wisely,  should  enable  us  to  supply  the  world  with  news 
print  paper  for  many  years  to  come.  Of  more  immediate 
interest,  however,  are  the  supplies  of  gum  woods,  tupelo 
and  pine  available  in  our  Southern  States  in  amounts  suf- 
ficient to  support  an  extensive  and  diversified  paper  in- 
dustry. The  permanency  of  a  paper  industry  when  once 
established  in  the  South,  can  be  insured  by  reforestation 
with  rapidly  growing  trees  like  loblolly  pine,  and  even 
more  securely  in  the  Gulf  States  by  plantings  of  bamboo, 
which  is  incomparably  more  productive  than  any  wood, 
and  which  yields  a  fiber  ideal  for  papermaking." 

A  factory  for  the  manufacturing  of  corrugated  boxes, 
said  to  be  the  first  to  be  established  in  the  Southwest, 
will  be  opened  at  Love  Field,  Dallas,  Texas,  on  September 
1,  according  to  an  announcement  by  Hugo  Sehoellkopf, 
general  chairman  of  the  Dallas  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion. J.  H.  Oppenheim  of  New  Orleans,  head  of  the  new 
enterprise,  which  is  capitalized  at  $100,000,  already  is 
in  Dallas  superintending  the  installation  of  machinery. 
The  new  industry  will  be  known  as  the  Texas  Corrugated 
Box  Company. 

A  Richmond  Va.,  firm  is  planning  to  manufacture 
paper  raincoats  to  retail  at  25  cents  each.  The  garments 
are  to  be  made  from  waterproof  paper  in  only  four  sizes 
— men's  46,  women's  36,  and  the  other  two  for  misses  and 
children.  A  capelike  arrangement  will  obviate  the  nec- 
essity for  sleeves  and  there  will  be  no  distinction  in  styles 
between  the  sexes.  All  garments  will  be  grey.  They  will 
be  packed  in  sealed  envelopes,  5x7  inches,  thereby  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  carry  the  raincoat  in  the  pocket.  Accord- 
ing to  the  manufacturer,  the  coats  have  been  tried  out  in 
a  rainy  spell  and  found  to  weather  the  elements  most  sat- 
isfactorily. The  initial  capacity  of  the  manufacturing 
plant  will  be  1,000  garments  a  day,  the  output  to  be  in- 
creased with  an  expected  rising  demand. 

At  a  hearing  last  week  in  Washington  before  the  Tariff 
Commission,  which  is  investigating  duties  on  casein  under 
flexible  provisions  of  the  tariff  law,  manufacturers  of 
coated  paper  declared  a  reduction  in  duty  is  imperative. 
Spokesmen  for  dairy  interests  were  also  on  hand  to  insist 
that  the  present  duty  of  2  1-2  cents  per  pound  is  needed 
to  give  proper  protection  to  this  dairy  product.  Martin 
Cantine,  chairman  of  a  committee  of  coated  paper  manu- 
facturers, was  the  chief  spokesman  for  the  paper  industry. 
Mr.  Cantine  said  that  the  effect  of  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  coated  paper  has  been  to  force  a  number  of  publishers 


to  use  other  varieties  of  paper  as  a  substitute.  "The  in- 
dustry has  been  very  hard  hit,"  'said  Mr.  Cantine,  "We 
believe  the  farmer  should  have  |)rotection,  but  we  believe 
that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  live  and  let  live. 
Coated  paper  is  a  very  highly  coiiipetitive  article  and 
there  are  other  papers  which  can  be  used  in  its  stead  if 
the  price  goes  too  high."  Mr.  Cantine  added  that  the 
l)aper  manufacturers  have  bought  casein  for  as  low  as 
six  and  on(t-haIf  cents  a  pound  and  that  in  the  spring  of 
J 922  the  price  was  eight  cents  a  pound.  Following  the 
enactment  of  the  present  tariff  law  the  i)rice  advanced 
as  high  as  .'50  cents  per  pound,  but  has  since  dropped  to 
16    1-2  cents  per  pound. 

Planters  in  Hawaii  are  turning  the  waste  fibers  of  su- 
gar cane  over  to  a  new  use.  These  fibers  were  discarded 
as  being  of  no  value  until  some  practical  and  scientific 
minded  person  conceived  the  idea  of  utilizing  them  in 
manufacturing  the  paper  which  is  being  used  by  pine- 
apple planters  for  protecting  plants  from  weeds.  Broad 
strips  of  this  paper  are  stretched  over  the  soil  where  the 
pineapples  are  planted  and  it  is  claimed  that  an  increa.sed 
l)roduetion  of  about  50  per  cent,  has  been  obtained  as  a 
result.  The  fruit  is  planted  in  loose  soil  which  is  like- 
wise very  conducive  to  the  growth  of  weeds.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  paper  smothers  the  weeds  and  retains  the 
moisture  in  the  soil.  The  pineapple  plants  will  grow  up 
through  the  paper. 

The  Paper  Industries  Exchange,  the  first  industrial 
exchange  in  the  country,  organized  by  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  primarily  'for  the  elimination  of  waste  in  the 
paper  industries,  opened  its  floor  to  trading  last  week. 
According  to  John  R.  Mauff,  Executive  Vice  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  who  organized  it,  the  purposes  of  the 
exchange  are  to  provide  a  trading  place  for  members,  to 
promote  uniformity  of  trade  customs,  to  provide  exjjedi- 
tious  .settlement  of  trade  disputes  on  principles  of  justice, 
to  promote  co-operation  between  producers  and  buyers  in 
standardization  of  products  and  to  provide  an  efficient 
method  of  inspection.  It  is  also  the  aim  of  the  exchange 
to  improve  labor  conditions  and  relations  between  labor 
and  industry  and  to  build  up  a  demand  in  foreign  markets 
for  American  products.  Market  reports  and  other  infor- 
mation will  be  gathered  and  disseminated.  It  is  planned 
to  open  branch  exchanges  in  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  California  Redwood  Association  is  putting  into  ef- 
fect reforestation  measures  by  which  it  is  hoped  the  giant 
redwood  trees  will  be  saved  from  entire  extinction. 

Ernest  R.  Evans,  Vice  Consul  in  Mexico,  has  made  an 
analysis  of  statistics  during  the  first  4  months  of  1923,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  two  years,  which  would  seem 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  rapid  development  of 
German  paper  sales  in  Mexico  during  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary to  April  of  this  year  have  been  realized  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  paper  exporters.  The  imports  of  pa- 
per from  Germany  are  said  to  be  mainly  of  a  cheap  qual- 
ity, and  this  report  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  customs 
valuation  of  13  cents  per  kilo  during  the  first  4  months  of 
1923,  compared  with  32  cents  in  1922  and  20  cents  in 
1909-10.  Imports  during  1923  and  the  previous  two 
years  averaged  approximately  30  cents,  an  increase  of  S 
cents  per  kilo  over  1909-10. 
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F-5  H-0  Production  of  Pulp.  Zellstofffabrik  Wal- 
dhof.  Alls.  pat.  St'.6.923.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  r.4.  1371 
(Mav  19.  1923).  Cellulosie  material  is  treateil  at  the 
usual  or  at  a  moderately  elevated  temperature  with 
hypochlorite  solutions,  thereby  oxidizing  the  lignin 
which  can  be  dissolved  in  alkalies.  At  the  same  time,  or 
later,  the  material  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  alkalies, 
sulphur   mixturcN   of   these   sulislaiices.-J.L.P. 

F-5  H-0  A  New  Process  for  the  Production  of  Pulp. 
J.  F.  C'LERE.  Schweizerisch  Technikerzeitung  20,  No. 
9  (Mar.  1,  1923 1  :  Papierfabr.  21,  201-203  (Apr.  15. 
1923).  A  description  is  given  of  the  Devains  chlorina 
tion  process  which  consists  essentially  of  the  following 
phases:  (1)  cooking  of  the  raw  material  in  an  alkaline 
solution:  (2)  chlorination  of  the  resulting  material, 
using  chlorine  hydrate  —  CL.8H,0 ;  (3)  solution  of  the 
chlorinated  products  in  an  alkaline  solution;  and  (4) 
bleaehintr  of  the  half-stuff  in  a  chloride  of  lime  solu- 
tion. The  chemicals,  with  the  exception  of  lime,  are 
prepared  by  the  electrolysis  of  sodium  chloride.  A 
yield,  90-95';  of  the  cellulose  in  the  raw  material,  of 
"superior  pulp  is  obtained.  The  process  has  given  good 
results  with  different  kinds  of  straw,  as  esparto  and 
bamboo. -J. L. P. 

F-5  Chemistry  of  Pulps ;  A  Comparison  of  the  Chem- 
ical Changes  of  Jack  Pine  and  Aspen  V/oods  Cooked 
by  the  Soda  Process.  MARK  W.  BRAY  and  T.  M 
ANDREWS.  Paper  Trade  J.  76.  No.  19,  49-51  (May 
10.  1923).  —  The  chemical  changes  which  take  place 
in  jack  pine  and  in  a.spen  wood  have  been  studied. 
T'nder  the  conditions  of  the  experiments  the  rate  of  the 
chemical  changes  taking  place  in  the  woods  was  great- 
est during  the  initial  part  of  the  cook.  At  the  second 
hour  of  cooking  or  after  one  hour  at  maximum  pres- 
.sure  the  process  is  practically  complete.  CelliUose 
begins  to  decompose  very  appreciably  one-half  hour  be- 
fore maximum  pressure  has  been  reached  at  a  temper- 
ature of  llO^C.  During  the  early  .stages  of  cooking, 
cellulose  decomposes  at  a  greater  rate  than  does  lignin 
Later  on  in  the  cook  the  rate  of  lignin  removal  is 
greater  than  that  of  cellulose.  The  pentosan  content 
of  aspen  is  reduced  rapidly  durhig  the  early  stages  of 
the  cooking  process  to  a  constant  value  of  7.7%.  The 
pentosans  are  present  in  the  wood  in  at  least  two 
forms;  one  readily  removed  from  the  cellulose  nucleus 
by  hydrolysis  and  the  other  held  in  a  more  stable 
condiination  with   the  cellulose. -A. P. -< '. 

F-0  Method  for  the  Manufacture  of  Paper  Pulp  and 
Apparatus  Therefor.  V.  BERNOT  and  R.  FOI'RNIER. 
Eng.  pat.  178.962.  Fel>.  1.  1921.  —  Same  as  Fr.  pat  523,- 
871.  See  Pulp  and  Paper  20.  462.  (June  1,  1922). 
Paper  Trade  J.  74.  No.  23.  95  (June  8.  1923  .  A.P.-C. 

F-0  Dissolving  Incrustants  from  Chlorinated  Cellu- 
lose Materials.  A.  R.  DEVAINS.  Eng.  pat.  189,561. 
Sept.  5.  1921.  After  chlorination  of  cellulosie  materials 
containing  lignin.  it  is  washed  by  means  of  alkaline 
liquors  which  have  previously  been  used  for  lixiviation 
of  cellulosie  material.  Organic  products  are  thereby 
removed  from  the  chlorinated  cellulose  without  impart 
ing  to  it  a  reddish  tint. -A.P.-C. 

F-0  Manufacture  of  Pulp  from  Peat.  A.  L.  Bl'RLlN. 
Eng.  pat.  168.355.  July  3.  1920.  Strong  fibrous  peat 
is  freed  from  foreign  substances,  boiled  in  a  cast  iron 
boiler  for  2  hr.  with  a  0.02  to  2%  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  washed,  drained,  and  then  treated  for  half  an 
hour  with  a  2%  calcium  hypochlorite  solution.  A 
small  quantity  of  sodium  bicarbonate  is  added,  the 
mass  is  stirred,  acidified,  preferably  with  sulphuric 
acid,   and  washed  with   cold   water  till   neutral.     The 


material  if  filter-pressed  and  may  be  treated  in  a  paper 
mill  for  the  manufacture  of  light  brown  paper,  which 
can  be  dyed  any  color,  preferably  by  means  of  aniline 
dyes.  The  filter  cakes  may  be  bleached  With  finer 
fibrous  peat  a  1  to  10%  solution  of  washing  soda  is 
substituted  for  caustic  soda.  A  further  bleaching 
operation  for  30  minutes  may  be  necessary. -A.P.-C. 

F-0.  —  Alkaline  Processes  of  Pulp  Manufacture  and 
Equipment.  Continuous  Cooking  Under  Pressure  of 
Vegetable  Materials.  RAYMOND  FOI'RNIER.  Pape- 
terie  45,  270-274  (March  25.  1923);  Paper  32.  No.  5, 
5-6,  2  (May  23,  1923).  —  The  author  briefly  discusses 
the  merits  of  such  a  process  and  the  principle  on  which 
a  suitable  digester  could  be  consti-ucted.  (Compare 
Fournier.  Pulp  and  Paper  20.  635,  July  27,  1922^. 
-A.P.-C. 

F-0  Changing  the  Physical  Nature  of  Pulps.  ERNST 
BECKER  and  CARL  G.  SCIIWALBE.  tier.  i)at.  371,- 
;507;  addition  to  369.606.  Papierfabr.  21,  198  (Apr.  8, 
1923)  .  Instead  of  using  alkaline  earth  compounds, 
magnesium  oxide  or  hydroxide  and  water  are  employed 
at  about  100°C.  The  .solubility  of  the  magnesium  com- 
pounds are  increased  by  adding  organic  or  inorganic 
salts  and  acids. -J. L. P. 

F-0  H-0  Chemical  Pulp  by  the  Chlorine  Process,  Fr. 
KUTTNER,  EMIL  SIDLER,  ERNST  PROFELD  and 
MAX  STEUDE.  Ger.  pat.  370.346.  Papierfabr.  21,  185 
(Apr.  1,  1923).  The  raw  plant  material  is  subjected 
to  treatment,  either  before  or  during  the  chlorination. 
with  hydrogen  peroxide,  oxene  or  ozonized  air. -J. L. P. 

F-0  Oxidation  Process  for  the  Manufacture  of  Paper 
Pulp.  G.  A.  MOURLAQUE  and  J.  J.  B.  PARENT, 
Eng.  pat.  185,421,  Aug.  31,  1922,  ~  Vegetable  material 
is  transformed  into  pidp  suitable  for  paper,  etc,  by 
treatment  with  oxygen.  The  divided  and  moistened 
wood.  etc..  is  preferably  placed  in  an  autoclave  anrl 
oxygen,  which  may  be  ozonized  and  obtained  from 
liquid  air,  is  led  in  under  a  pressure  of  2  to  5  atmos- 
pheres for  3  to  6  hr.  Alternatively,  the  oxygen  may  be 
generated  in  the  autoclave  by  dissolving  sodium  perox- 
ide in  water  or  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
sodium  peroxide  or  on  barium  peroxide. -A.P.-C. 
STANDARDIZATION 

R-0  Standardization  of  Fine  Papers.  R.  E.  RIND- 
FUSZ.  American  Wiiting  Paper  Co.  Paper  32.  No.  1. 
7-8  (Apr.  25,  1923).  —  A  discussion  of  the  advantages 
to  both  manufacturers  and  consumers  of  standardizing 
paper  grades,  giving  a  concrete  examjile  of  the  saving 
effected  by  such  standardization  in  the  case  of  thi 
American  Writing  Paper  Co, -A.P.-C 


BATHURST  MILL   IN   OPERATION 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  Bathurst  Com- 
pany Limited  of  Bathurst,  New  Brunswick  is  now  pro- 
ducing newsprint.  During  the  past  winter,  this  Com- 
pany erected  a  machine  room  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date two  newsprint  machines,  each  166  in.  wide,  which 
were  ordered  from  the  Charles  Walmslev  Company  Lim- 
ited. The  Company  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  pro- 
ducing sulphite  pulp  as  well  as  sulphate,  and  last  winter 
installed  a  groundwood  mill  to  supply  the  newsprint  ma- 
ehine.-,.  The  mill  is  laid  out  very  well  indeed,  and  will 
no  doubt  be  one  of  the  leading  factors  in  Canada's  large 
l)roduetion  of  newsprint  paper.  Angus  McLean  is  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Company,  Alex  McLean, 
assistant  general  manager,  John  Ball,  manager  of  paper 
production  and  Dr.  John  S.  Bates  in  charge  of  technical 
control  and  research  work. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  August  21,  -  Business  in  the  Montreal 
district  is  slow.  It  has  fallen  off  considerably.  One 
may  try  to  explain  it  as  best  he  can  —  it  may  be  due 
to  "the  season  or  to  general  commercial  conditions,  or 
other  causes,  but  of  the  existence  of  dullness,  there  is 
no  doubt.  A  representative  of  a  company  with  connec- 
tions among-  printers  attributes  the  scarcity  of  orders 
to  the  slackness  of  that  industry.  The  printing  trade 
is  very,  very  quiet ;  collections,  too,  arc  slow,  and  for 
the  moment  there  is  a  want  of  life  to  the  local  paper 
business.  All  trades  are  subject  to  these  ebbs  and 
flows,  and  for  the  time  being  the  paper  trade  is  feel- 
ing the  effect  of  a  backward  movement. 

There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  expect  a  revival, 
the  position  being  fundamentally  good.  The  July 
statement  of  Canadian  trade  indicates  a  considerable 
gain  in  the  total  business,  about  .^29,000,000.  The  im- 
ports were  $77,000,000  against  a  little  less  than  $61,- 
000,000  in  July,  1922 ;  while  the  exports  were  nearly 
$83,000,000  as  compared  with  something  over  $70,- 
000,000  in  July  of  last  year.  The  important  part 
which  pulp  and  paper  plays  in  our  exports  is  again 
illustrated  by  the  July  figures.  The  chief  increase  in 
our  total  sales  was  in  this  department.  For  the  four 
months  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  exports  of  Canadian 
wood  products  and  paper  totalled  just  over  $90,- 
000,000,  an  increase  of  $24,000,000  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  in  1922. 

The  demand  for  fine  papers  has  declined,  while 
orders  for  toilets  and  tissues  are  fairly  good.  Wrap- 
ping papers  are  in  moderate  request.  The  board  mills 
are  quiet,  but  there  is  a  little  more  activity  than  was 
noticeable  for  a  month  or  two,  and  the  outlook  is 
stated  to  be  favorable.  Competition  has  been  very 
keen,  and  the  recent  reduction  in  prices  was  due  to 
the  aggressiveness  in  Canada  of  American  manufac- 
turers. 

There  is  no  change  to  report  in  the  newsprint  situa- 
tion. The  production  is  keeping  up  in  good  shape, 
although  the  demand  is  a  little  le,ss  owing  to  seasonal 
conditions.  There  are  reports  of  still  further  develop- 
ments in  the  way  of  new  mills.  The  schemes  are  still 
in  their  early  stages,  but  if  they  materialise,  the  out- 
put in  the  Province  of  Quebec  will  be  substantially  in- 
creased. The  concerns  referred  to  are  able  to  secure 
financial  backing,  some  of  it  being  from  across  the 
border.  How  far  the  threatened  embargo  has  in- 
fluenced the  tentative  plans  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  it  should  go  into  effect, 
other    companies  will  con.struct  mills  here. 

In  the  pulp  division  sulphite  is  moving  slowly. 
Groundwood  however,  is  in  active  demand  and  prices 
are  very  firm,  there  being  comparatively  little  on  the 
market.  Bleached  sulphite  which  has  been  quiet  for 
some  time,  is  now  being  bought  a  little  more  freely.  The 
stocks  on  hand  in  Canada  are  light. 


ONTARIO  MARKET  NEWS 

Althougli  liiisiness  generally  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  in  Ontario  is  still  somewhat  dull  there  have 
been  signs  of  increased  activity  in  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual lines  which  appear  to  indicate  a  gradual  return 
to  belter  conditions.  A  slight  improvement  is  noted 
in  sales  of  wra|)ping  paper  and  i)aper  bags  and  the 
printing  trade,  although  still  quiet,  is  using  a  little 
more  paper  than  it  has  absorbed  during  the  early  sum- 
mer. Book  paper  mills  and  distributers  of  the  product 
are  none  too  active  just  now.  While  publication  firms 
are  using  fair  quantities  of  book  the  fact  remains  that 
the  catalogue  trade  is  dull,  which  affects  consumption 
of  book  pai)er  to  a  considerable  extent.  On  the  other 
hand  coated  paper  mills  report  a  fair  volume  of  busi- 
ness. Newsprint  continues  unusually  strong.  All  of 
the  mills  are  busy  and  many  of  them  are  making  re- 
cords as  to  production.  Some  of  the  Ontario  jobbers 
are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  stage  where  no  new  sources  of  consump- 
tion can  be  found.  Certain  American  mills,  as  is  well 
known,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  demand  for 
newsprint  will  soon  fall  off,  but  that  view  is  contrary  to 
the  one  generally  held  here.  There  is  every  indica- 
tion that  the  present  satisfactory  demand  will  be  main- 
tained throughout  the  year.  Prices  of  paper  gen- 
erally are  unchanged  although  one  or  two  slight  ad- 
justments have  been  put  into  effect  recently. 

PULP  —  Practically  all  lines  of  pulp  continue  to 
show  a  stiffening  tendency  and  while  there  has  been 
no  advance  in  prices  they  have  remained  firm.  While 
the  manufacturing  mills  report  a  fair  demand  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  fact  that  the  paper  mills  are  only  buy- 
ing from  hand  to  mouth  and  that  none  of  them  are 
laying  in  heavy  stocks.  According  to  one  big  buyer 
of  pulp,  imports  just  now  are  very  light  and  there  is 
practically  no  spot  stuff  on  the  market.  Groundwood 
continues  to  be  quoted  at  around  $38.00  and  prices  of 
chemical  pulps  remain  unchanged. 

COATED  PAPER.—  A  slight  readjustment  of  prices 
has  been  put  into  effect  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 
overlapping  in  the  marketing  of  the  product  and  pav- 
ing the  way  for  an  active  fall  trade.  The  Long  List 
price  was  increased  on  an  average  of  a  cent  a  pound. 
August  business  by  the  mills  so  far  has  exceeded  that 
of  July  and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  further 
increase  as  the  result  of  the  Canadian  National  Exhi- 
bition which  always  brings  many  buyers  of  paper  to 
Toronto.  Quite  a  number  of  the  coated  paper  firms 
and  other  paper  houses,  in  addition  to  making  exhibits, 
have  arranged  to  entertain  paper  industry  visitors  to 
the  show.  The  coated  paper  trade  reports  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  consumption  of  their  product  as 
a  result  of  the  activity  in  paper  and  printing  circles 
which  always  precedes  the  big  show. 

PAPER  BOXES  —  The  paper  box  industry  is  going 
along  steadily  and  although  a  little  slow  in  some  lines 
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it  has  picked  up  in  others.  In  the  standard  line  of 
cartons  business  continues  rather  quiet  but  on  the 
whole  the  industry  is  using  a  fair  amount  of  board. 
Many  of  the  carton  firms  are  specializing  on  novelties 
and  have  evolved  ideas  which  have  furnished  good 
business  in  lieu  of  that  lost  through  the  falling  off  in 
demand  for  the  regular  lines.  The  industry  on  the 
whole  is  on  a  satisfactory  basis  and  it  is  looking  for- 
ward to  good  fall  trade. 

BOX  BOARD  —  The  board  mills  report  improved 
conditions.  A  few  weeks  ago  many  of  the  mills  were 
running  light  but  now  most  of  them  are  operating  at 
capacity.  The  Hinde  cV-  Dauch  Company  in  Toronto, 
for  instance,  are  running  night  and  day  and  are  turn- 
ing out  fifty  tons  of  board  daily.  The  Canadian  Paper 
Board  Company  also  are  considerably  busier  than  they 
were  and  are  operating  at  capacity  again,  while  there 
appears  to  be  a  ready  market  for  the  product. 

RAG  AND  PAPER  STOCK  —  Paper  mills  are  using 
waste  paper  freely  and  are  demanding  all  available 
supplies  from  the  collectors.  The  rag  market,  too,  is 
improving.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  cotton  rags  and 
there  has  been  a  big  droji  in  the  export  from  Euro]ie 
of  roofing  rags  which  has  had  the  eifect  of  boosting 
the  roofing  rag  market  here.  Prevailing  prices  are : 
Paper  stock,  No.  1  hard  white  shavings,  $4.10;  No.  1 
soft  white  shavings,  $3.40;  heavy  books  and  maga- 
zines, .$1.90;  ledgers  and  writings,  $2.30;  No.  1  kraft, 
$2.50:  newspapers,  $1.25;  No.  1  mixed  papers,  $1.10; 
No.  1  miscellaneous  $1.00;  No.  2  miscellaneous,  80c;  No. 
1  white  shirt  cuttings,  12%c ;  fancy  shirt  cuttings,  6c  ; 
canton  flannels,  bleached,  IQi^c. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York.  August  IH  —   (Special  Correspondence) 

All  signs  point  to  demand  for  paper  of  most  kinds 

quickening.  At  least  inquiry  is  steadily  expanding, 
and  it  naturally  follows  that  with  consumers  showing 
greater  interest  they  are  increasing  their  buying  to 
some  extent.  In  other  words,  it  appears  as  if  the  usual 
stimulation  of  demand  during  the  early  fall  is  begin- 
ning to  be  felt.  Publishers,  printers  and  other  large 
users  of  paper  are  still  placing  orders  in  a  reserved 
way,  seldom  ordering  other  than  supplies  for  which 
they  have  direct  need,  and  yet,  with  the  mid.summer 
dullness  gradually  clearing,  the  movement  of  pajjer 
from  mills  to  consuming  centre  is  immistakably  on  the 
rise. 

The  market  displays  a  very  healthy  tone.  So  far 
as  can  be  observed  stocks  of  paper  at  mills,  in  jobber.'^' 
warehouses  and  in  the  hands  of  consumers  .ire  light, 
probably  lighter  than  they  usually  are  at  tliis  time  of 
the  year.  Demand  for  several  months  has  been  con- 
fined chiefly  to  actual  reqtiirements,  and  manufacturers 
have  wisely  endeavored  to  keep  their  production  close 
to  the  level  of  their  commitments.  The  market  conse- 
quently is  in  no  top  heavy  condition,  such  as  has  been 
experienced  on  several  occasions  in  recent  years.  In- 
creased demand  at  this  time  would  necessitate  larger 
production  almost  at  once;  this  has  been  proved  lately 
or  since  demand  has  broadened  a  little  as  manufac- 
turers have  increased  their  output  in  like  proportion. 
Paper  mills  of  the  country  are  running  at  a  better 
rate  of  capacity  today  than  since  the  spring,  and  re- 
ports that  are  constantly  coming  in  from  mill  centres 
tell  of  additional  speeding  up  of  production. 


Th«  outlook  for  newsprint  is  pleasingly  favorable. 
Following  the  customary  summer  lull,  publishers  are 
securing  more  and  more  display  advertising  and  the 
size  of  the  issues  of  the  different  newspapers  is  grad- 
ually getting  back  to  where  it  was  several  months  ago. 
As  an  instance  of  what  newspaper  publishers  have  to 
look  forward  to,  the  Ford  Motor  ('ompany,  of  Detroit, 
builders  of  the  most  popular  make  of  automobile,  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  it  will  spend  no  less  a  sum 
than  $7,000,000  for  advertising  its  motor  cars  in  the 
daily  press  of  the  country  during  the  next  year.  This 
is  merely  one  illustration  of  the  immense  advertising 
campaigns  that  are  being  planned,  and  it  begins  to 
appear  as  though  newspaper  publishers  are  about  to 
experience  a  period  of  greater  volume  of  advertising 
than  the}'  ever  before  have  enjoyed.  This  will  mean, 
of  course,  a  tremendous  consumption  of  print  paper 
which  shoidd  keep  the  paper  mills  in  this  country  and 
in  Canada  fully  occupied. 

Current  demand  for  newsprint  is  keeping  pace  with 
the  present  output,  so  that  no  great  carryover  of  print 
paper  into  1924  is  looked  for.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
many  new  machines  coming  into  production  in  Canada 
next  year,  the  outlook  for  newsprint  manufacturers 
is  that  more  competitive  conditions  can  be  expected. 

Book  papers  are  moving  in  good  volume  and  demand 
is  gradually  increasing.  Most  book  paper  mills  are 
well  supplied  with  orders,  from  both  contract  and 
transient  buj'crs,  and  the  tone  of  prices  exhibits  more 
firmness  than  in  some  weeks.  Signs  are  that  bottom 
market  levels  for  the  present  movement  have  been 
touched  and  that  any  further  fluctuations  will  be  in 
an  upward  direction.  Quotations  are  tending  higher 
and  manufacturers  are  growing  firmer  in  their  de- 
mands for  the  figures  asked. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  demand 
for  box  boards.  The  spui"t  in  prices  of  waste  paper 
apparently  forewarned  paper  box  manufacturers  that 
prices  of  board  would  advance,  and  they  flocked  into 
the  market  and  placed  orders  for  appreciable  amounts 
of  board,  with  the  result  mills  are  now  better  fixed 
with  commitments  than  at  any  time  since  the  summer 
set  in.  Prices  have  stiffened  a  little  and  the  trend  is 
strongly  upward.  Plain  chip  board  is  quoted  by  east- 
ern mills  at  $60  a  ton  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  news  board 
at  $62.50,  and  in  some  cases  where  manufacturers  are 
especially  well  supplied  with  orders  slightly  higher 
prices  are  named.  The  last  report  of  a  service  bureau 
covering  the  board  industry  cites  figures  showing  that 
mills  are  working  at  90  per  cent,  of  capacity,  and  that 
they  have  orders  on  file  which  will  take  their  output 
for  at  least  three  weeks  ahead. 

Nothing  of  importance  has  developed  in  coarse  pa- 
pers. A  routine  demand  exists  for  wrapping  and  tis- 
sue papers,  with  prices  steady.  Fine  papers  are  in 
good  call  for  this  season,  and  quotations  are  fullj' 
maintained. 

GROUNDWOOD  —  While  nearly  every  kind  of  raw 
material  used  for  manufacturing  paper  is  in  a  firm 
market  position,  ground  wood  probably  is  the  strong- 
est item  of  all  at  present.  Low  water  in  mill  streams, 
which  has  curtailed  production  and  made  grinders 
cautious  about  disposing  of  any  surplus  supply  they 
have  on  hand,  has  served  to  strengthen  the  market  to 
a  pronounced  degree,  and  prices  of  mechanical  pulp 
are  firmly  on  the  uptrend.  Moreover,  as  is  invariably 
the  case  when  low  water  aflfects  production,  demand 
in  the  open  market  is  increasing,  as  a  good  many  con- 
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sumprs   wliii   ordinjirily   luakc   moat,   of   the   pulp   tliuy 
use  are  obliped  to  look  elsewhere  for  supplies. 

Uomestie  gi'iiulers  quote  around  $:{8  a  ton  f.o.b.  pulp 
mills  for  spruce  ground  wood  for  prompt  shipment,  and 
any  pulp  offered  at  this  price  basis  is  reported  meet- 
ing with  a  ready  sale.  Consumers  in  this  country  are 
securing  a  large  part  of  their  supply  at  present  from 
Canada,  and  grinders  across  the  border  are  said  to  be 
freelj'  securing  $42  anil  $43  a  ton  f.o.b.  shipping  points, 
with  some  sales  rei)t)rted  up  to  $45.  Canadian  ground 
wood,  of  course,  commands  higlier  f.o.b.  prices  than 
domestic  pulp  because  the  former  is  hydraulically 
pressed  and  therefore  contains  less  moisture  and  costs 
less  to  transport  to  consuming  centres. 

CHEMICAL  PULP  —  Chemical  wood  pulps  have 
developed  a  little  softer  price  tone.  No  broad  changes 
have  developed  iu  market  levels  and  yet  it  is  ap- 
parent that  sellers  are  not  as  buUishly  inclined  as  they 
were  and  that  in  some  instances  at  least  they  are 
shading  asked  prices  to  move  certain  lots  of  pulp. 
Kraft  pulp  has  weakened  to  a  noticeable  degree.  Sales 
of  foreign  No.  1  kraft  at  3.10  and  3.15  cents  a  pound 
ex  dock  New  York  have  been  reported  and  in  one  case 
a  5,000-ton  lot  of  imported  kraft  was  reported  sold  to 
a  board  mill  at  3  cents  on  the  dock  New  York.  I'n- 
bleached  sulphite  is  easier,  with  some  brands  of  for- 
eign No.  1  sulphite  reported  available  at  3.25  cents  and 
less  per  pound  ex  dock,  and  with  domestic  news  grade 
said  to  be  available  down  to  3  cents  at  pulp  mills. 
There  is  but  a  routine  call  for  bleached  sulphite,  and 
quotations  on  foreign  range  from  4.25  to  4.75  cents 
ex  dock  for  No.  1  quality  while  the  domestic  product 
is  quoted  at  4.50  to  5  cents  f.o.b.  producing  mills. 
Bleached  soda  pulp  is  quoted  at  3.75  to  4  cents  a 
pound  at  pulp  plants,  with  a  majority  of  manufacturers 
accepting  orders  at  the  lower  figure. 

No  additional  news  has  been  received  concerning  the 
threatened  strike  of  pulp  mill  workers  in  Norway. 
The  strike,  if  it  occurs,  is  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
August  23,  and  advices  state  that  the  mill  owners  are 
not  disposed  to  grant  the  demands  for  higher  wages, 
which  would  intimate  that  the  strike  may  materialize. 
RAGrS  —  Demand  for  some  grades  of  papermaking 
rags  holds  up  very  well  but  there  has  been  less  activity 
in  other  descriptions  this  week.  Viewed  as  a  whole, 
the  market  is  fairly  firm,  with  dealers  laying  stress 
on  the  small  stocks  they  own  and  the  light  arrivals 
of  fresh  supplies  from  country  sources,  and  giving 
this  as  an  excuse  for  the  stiff  prices  quoted.  Pelt 
paper  mills  have  let  down  in  their  buying  to  quite  a 
noticeable  degree,  and  prices  of  roofing  stock  conse- 
quently have  softened  slightlj'.  Dealers  in  New  York, 
however,  still  repoi-t  sales  of  No.  1  packing  at  1.60 
cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  this  city,  while  No.  2  roofing  stock 
is  bringing  1.40  to  1.45  cents.  Foreign  roofing  rags 
are  firmly  held  and  importers  are  not  hesitating  to 
refuse  mill  offers  which  do  not  come  up  to  their  ideas 
of  value.  Dark  colored  cottons  are  available  in  small 
quantities  at  1.60  cents  per  pound  ex  dock  New  York 
but  higher  figures  are  demanded  for  tonnage  lots. 

Only  certain  grades  of  new  cuttings  are  moving  in 
worthwhile  amounts.  No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  are 
selling  at  12.50  cents  a  pound  at  dealers'  shipping 
points,  unbleached  muslins  at  11.25  cents,  and  blue 
overall  cuttings  at  8  cents,  whereas  other  new  cuttings 
are  largely  neglected.  Old  white  rags  are  quotably 
steady  but  thirds  and  blues  are  quieter  and  a  little 
easier  in  price. 
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PAPER  STOCK  -  Low  grades  ol'  waste  paper  have 
declined  slightly  this  week,  owing  to  the  retirement  of 
some  box  board  mills  as  buyers,  but  the  reaction  in 
prices  has  been  narrow  and  indications  are  that  any 
increase  in  demand  would  immediately  result  in  the 
market  moving  back  to  its  previous  high  level.  Folded 
newspapers  have  sold  at  1.15  to  1.20  cents  a  pound 
t'.o.b.  New  York,  No.  1  mixed  paper  at  95  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  city  mixed  paper  at  65  cents,  these 
prices  representing  a  drop  of  about  $2  jier  ton  from 
the  top  levels  prevailing  a  week  ago.  Shavings  are 
quotably  steady,  and  so  are  books  and  magazines. 
Dealers"  generally  want  2.10  cents  a  pound  or  higher 
for  heavy  No.  1  book  stock  at  shipping  points,  while 
No.  1  hard  white  shavings  are  quoted  at  4.25  to  4.50 
cents  New  York,  and  No.  1  soft  white  shavings  at  3.40 
to  3.60  cents.  Old  kraft  paper  is  firm  at  around  2.25 
cents  per  pound  at  dealers'  points,  and  ledger  stock  is 
quotably  steady  at  2.15  to  2.25  cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING  —  Consuming  demand 
for  old  rope  continues  rather  quiet  but  there  is  a  grow- 
ing call  for  strings.  Sales  of  mixed  strings  have  been 
noted  at  1.25  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  in  some 
eases,  whereas  old  manila  rope  of  domestic  origin  is 
offered  at  5.50  cents  and  even  at  5.25  cents  and  is  meet- 
ing few  buyers.  Old  bagging  is  in  slack  demand  and 
quotations  are  unsettled.  Paper  mills  are  filling  their 
requirements  at  about  1.25  cents  per  pound  at  dealers' 
shipping  points  for  No.  1  scrap  bagging,  and  a  cent 
per  pound  for  roofing  bagging. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  CENSUS  —  1922 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  has  issued 
the  following  summary  of  the  preliminary  report  on  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  in  1922  just  i)uhlished  by 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Number  of   Mills    Operating 

There  were  104  mills  in  operation  during  1922,  an 
increase  of  4  mills  over  the  preceding  year  and  the 
total  net  value  of  the  production  of  these  mills  was 
given  at  $155,785,388.  While  the  value  of  production 
is  not  as  high  as  in  1920,  the  quantity  of  jnilp  and 
paper  actually  produced  was  much  greater,  the  drop 
ill- value  being  caused  by  the  low  prices  which  i)revaile(l 
in  1922  compared  with  those  current  in  1920. 
Capital  Investment 

The  amount  of  capital  investeil  in  the  industry  in- 
creased from  $379,812,751  in  1921  to  $381,006,324  in 
1922,  divided  among  the  (jrovinces  as  follows:  British 
Columbia  .$32,763,965;  New  Brunswick  $16,310,952. 
Nova  Scotia  .$6,667,234;  Ontario  $133,749,364;  Quebec 
$191,514,809, 

Niunber    of   Employees 

The  number  of  Employees  in  the  ludp  and  |)ii|u'i-  in- 
dustry in  1922  was  25,830  which  includes  salaried 
officers,  technical  experts,  clerical  staff  and  mill  em- 
I)loyees.  Of  this  number  12,549  were  emploj-ed  in  the 
|)rovince  of  Quebec ;  8,136  in  Ontario ;  2,250  in  British 
Columbia ;  1,212  in  New  Brunswick  and  503  in  Nova 
Scotia.  The  total  payroll  amounted  1o  ,$32,918,955 
which  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  total  for  1921  when 
the  number  of  employees  was  24,611. 

Consumption  of  Pulpwood 

The  total  cut  of  pulpwood  in  1922  was  3,923,940  cords 
valued  at  $50,735,361  compared  with  a  total  of  3,273,- 
131  cords  in  1921.  Of  the  total  cut  in  1922  the  Cana- 
dian mills  consumed  2.912,608  coi-ds  in  the  maiiufai-ture 


of  pulp  and  paper  and  l,0il,332  cords  were  exported  in 
the  raw  state  to  the  United  States.  More  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  exports  of  pulpwood  was  .supplied  by  the 
Province  of  Quebec. 

Production   of  Pulp  and  Paper 

The    total    production    of    wood-pulp    and    paper    in 
tons  and  value  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
Wood  Pulp 

Tons 

Mechanical  1,241,185 

Sulphite  Blchd.  146,690 

Sulphite  Cnblclid.  532,188 

Sulphate  217,862 

Other  Pulp  12,326 

Total  value  $84,947,598 

Paper 

Newsprint  1,081,364 

Book  &   Writing  64,808 

Wrapping  81,793 

Boards  113,200 

Other  Paper  25,650 

Total  Value  $106,260,078 

Exports 

The  total  quantity  of  wood  pulp  exported  in  1922 
amounted  to  818,247  tons,  of  which  610,314  tons  was 
sent  to  the  United  States ;  137,211  tons  to  the  United 
Kingdom ;  3,957  tons  to  France ;  22,349  tons  to  Japan 
and  44,426  tons  to  various  other  countries. 

Exports  of  paper  were  valued  at  $74,825,893  of 
which  shipments  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$65,000,332.  The  principal  items  under  this  heading 
were  newsprint  959,514  tons,  wrapping  18,609  tons; 
waste  paper  14,530  tons ;  book  paper  1,584  tons,  bond 
paper  611  tons;  hanging  paper  1,565,083  rolls,  boards, 
value  only  $2,328,829, 


THE  EXPORTERS'  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

The  publishers  of  this  volume,  The  Exporters'  Ency- 
lopaedia  Corporation,  280  Broadway,  New  York,  are  of 
fering  the  remainder  of  tiieir  edition  for  1923  at  half  price 
in  order  to  introduce  the  work  to  new  subscribers  to  their 
publieation  and  service.  This  brings  the  cost  of  the  book 
with  bulletin  and  the  opportunity  for  asking  questions 
down  to  $7.50.  This  offer  looks  like  a  very  good  buy  for 
any  concerns  interested  in  export  trade. 

The  following  description  of  the  serviee  of  this  cor- 
poration consists   of 

(1)  Tile  Exporters'  Eneyelopaedia  itself  which  is  di- 
vided into  two  sections.  Section  One  contains  condensed 
complete  authoritative  information  on  every  angle  of  ex- 
porting. 

Section  Two  contains  specific  information  telling  how 
to  ship  to  every  country  on  the  globe ;  all  routes  from  the 
United  States ;  frequency  of  sailings ;  necessary  forms  of 
dock  receipts,  number  of  bills  of  lading,  parcel  receipts, 
etc.,  for  each  individual  line;  ports  and  trade  centers  in 
each  country  to  which  through  bills  of  lading  are  issued; 
parcel  post  regulations;  addresses  and  office  hours  of 
consuls:  consular  regulations  to  be  observed;  and  consular 
charges. 

(2)  Frequent  supplements  which  keep  this  information 
constantly   up-to-date. 

(3)  LTnlimited  service  from  their  Information  Bureau 
and  ■  access  to  our  Statistical  Department  which  export 
executives  have  found  of  unparalleled  value  in  answering 
special  problems  on  particular  phases  of  foreign  trade. 

The  publishers  say  that  there  are  but  300  copies  left 
and  consequently  orders  will  be  filled  in  order  of  receipt. 
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EMBARGO  OR  FREE  MARKET  IN  U.S.  —  WHICH? 

Km  hnr-jfo.  (Em,  round,  about;  Bar,  to  obslnict  m- 
prevent;  Go,  to  move.)  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
analysis  of  the  word  that  embargo  means  to  place  an 
obstnietion  round  something'  in  order  to  prevent  its 
being  moved.  This  may  not  be  expert  jfliilology,  but 
it  tells  us  pretty  definitely  what  an  embargo  is,  and 
it  likewise  tells  what  the  embargo  will  do  with  regard 
to  pulpwood  which  is  now  being  stripped  from  Cana- 
dian lands,  and  shipped  as  rapidly  as  carriage  can 
be  provided  to  the  mills  of  the  United  States.  This 
wood  is  being  used  in  mills  which  are  direct  compet- 
itors of  Canadian  mills  and  it  provides  little  or  no 
revenue  to  our  Canadian  Governments  and  practically 
no  employment  to  Canadian  labor  or  freight  for  rail- 
roads. It  is  all  right  to  love  your  enemy,  and  on 
occasion  to  giA^e  him  a  meal  or  even  a  car  load  of 
coal,  a  few  tons  of  pulp  or  a  few  rolls  of  newsprint, 
but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  furnish  him  with  prac- 
tically all  his  raw  materials  for  running  his  mill  and 
then  getting  a  bucket  of  ice  water  for  your  pains. 

That  is  the  situation  which  Canada  occupies  in  re- 
lation to  the  United  States  pulp  and  paper  industry. 
At  the  present  time,  the  American  mills  are  consum- 
ing somewhat  less  than  6,000,0()()  cords  of  wood  per 
year,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  export  of  wood  from 
Canadian  timber  limits  which  amounts  to  2,000,000 
cords  per  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  Canada  is  furnish- 
ing more  than  one-third  of  the  raw  material  used  in 
their  whole  pulp  producing  outfit. 

But  this  is  not  all. 

Every  stick  of  this  wood,  which  is  sorely  needed  by 
Canadan  mills  themselves  in  the  face  of  the  rapidly 
diminishing  supply,  is  being  converted  into  a  product 
sold  in  direct  competition  with  our  own  mils.  We 
.said  "competition"'  but  that  is  not  correct.  Our  mills 
are  not  allowed  to  compete  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  concerns  using  this  wood  which  Canada  is  fur- 
nishing them.  A  duty  of  from  25  to  35  per  cent  on 
all  grades  of  paper,  other  than  newsprint,  completely 
shuts  us  out  of  their  market  for  book  and  fine  papers, 
for  kraft  and  other  wrappings,  for  board,  tissues, 
blottings,  and  so  on  down  the  list.  This  is  a  ridiculous 
situation  and  has  become  intolerable.  The  leading 
article  in  this  issue  shows  conclusively  the  present 
position  of  Canada's  -wrapping  paper  industry  in  re- 
lation to  the  American  market.  It  shows  that  Cana- 
dian wrapping  paper  doesn't  figure  at  all  in  the  Am- 
erican market  whereas  paper  from  European  coun- 
tries where  labor  conditions  are  nowhere  near  on  the 


level  with  the  status  maintained  in  Canada  and  thi- 
United  States,  can  send  their  products  of  cheap  labor 
and   poor   working  conditions   into  the   United   States 

\\hih'  (';iii;i(l;i  is  |icii;i li/.cd  I'oi-  iiiaintainJMf,'  ;i  hiirb 
sl;inil;inl    Ihc    sjinir    is    (nir    of   oliiiM-    ;ri-;ii||.s 

If  the  American  mills  want  Canada  to  keep  the  bars 
down  on  pulpwood,  let  them  take  the  bars  down  on 
paper. 

The  Government  has  apf)ointed  a  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  pulfiwood  situation  with  regard  to  suj) 
ply  and  the  need  for  restricting  the  export  of  this 
raw  material.  They  can  bring  in  but  one  answer. 
iiiuiicly,  that  too  much  i)ulp\vood  is  going  out  of  the 
country,  and  the  export  should  be  stopped.  But  the 
Lord  only  knows  when  they  will  bring  in  that  ans 
wer.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  it  perfectly  plain  to  United  States  com- 
petitors of  Canadian  mills  that  if  they  want  Canadian 
pulpwood,  the}'  must  grant  a  free  market  for  the  sale 
of  Canadian-made  paper  in  competition  with  paper 
made  from  Canadian  grown  wood.  And  the  Govern 
ment  needn't  wait  for  the  report  of  the  pulpwood 
Commission   for  making  this  situation  known. 


TO  GET  KNOWLEDGE,  SIT  STILL 

In  the  course  of  an  excellent  address  on  the  many 
U'ood  etfects  on  body,  mind  and  spirit  of  the  practice 
of  keeping  quiet,  a  statement  was  made  which  has 
peculiar  significance  just  now  when  thoughts  are 
turned  towards  the  class  room  and  textbook.  It  was, 
"The  secret  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  to  sit  still." 

This  statement  is  absolutely  right.  Skill  is,  and  must 
be,  developed  by  active  practice  in  the  use  of  eye  and 
hand,  but  knowledge  is  a  matter  of  the  mind,  and  the 
mind  works  best  in  quietness.  One  may,  by  study, 
know  how  to  swim  or  to  operate  a  machine,  but  the 
ability  actually  to  do  so,  comes  only  with  the  actual 
attempt.  Skill  comes  with  doing  it  repeatedly.  But 
knowledge  comes  by  hearing,  reading  and  thinking. 

A  number  of  men,  young  and  older,  are  planning  to 
take  up  or  continue  their  study  of  subjects  connected 
with  the  Manufacture  of  Pulp  and  Paper.  These  men 
realize,  or  will  soon  realize,  the  fundamental  necessity 
of  elementary  mathematics  and  science.  Mathematics 
is  particularly  important,  and  is  the  subject  generally 
slighted  by  the  boy  in  the  public  schools.  Those  who 
have  any  influence  with  boys  at  this  stage  should  im 
press  them  with  the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of 
figures.     The  disadvantage  of  lacking  it   is  shown  in 
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the  fact  that  the  majority  of  men  who  enroll  for  cor- 
respondence courses  feel  that  they  should  start  at  the 
beginning.  It  is  obvious,  too,  in  spite  of  a  few  re- 
markable exceptions,  that  succes.s  requires  a  knowledge 
of  one's  language  and  the  ability  to  write  it. 

There  are  several  channels  through  which  knowledge 
is  obtained.  Almost  everybody  begins  with  the  public 
school,  but  some  drop  out  from  choice  or  necessity 
before  the  course  is  completed.  Facilities  for  corres- 
pondence instruction  are  available  whereby  such  per- 
sons may  continue  the  elementary  studies,  and  take  up 
special  lines.  The  Institute  of  Industrial  &  Domestic 
Arts  has  already  enrolled  more  than  360  students.  The 
most  carefully  prepared  and  comprehensive  textbooks 
have  been  made  available  through  the  generous  con- 
tributions of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion, and  Associations  and  concerns  in  the  United 
States  interested  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry.  The 
course  is  carefully  planned  and  efficiently  conducted, 
but  its  value  to  the  student  depends  upon  his  sitting 
still  and  studying  his  job  through  the  lessons  prepared. 

In  the  last  issue  of  this  magazine  was  printed  a  des- 
cription of  another  in.stitution  which  offers  a  course  of 
study  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Making.  Professor  Libby  who 
has  charge  of  these  courses  at  the  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry  at  Syracuse,  was  associated  with  the 
editor  some  years  ago  at  the  University  of  Maine, 
where  the  first  University  cour.se  in  Pulp  and  Paper 
Making  was  given.  Professor  Libby  is  most  capable  of 
conducting  such  a  course  as  is  outlined  in  his  article. 
This  course,  it  will  be  seen,  offers  the  student  an  op- 
portunity to  become  skilful  in  laboratory  methods  of 
testing  and  analysis,  and  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
scientific  subjects  connected  with  pulp  and  paper  man- 
ufacture as  well  as  the  principles  underlying  this  in- 
dustry. Here  again,  the  success  of  the  student,  and 
the  satisfaction  he  gets  from  his  course,  will  depend 
upon  his  ability  to  keep  ciuiet  and  absorb  by  ear  and 
eye,  and  assimilate  by  thinking,  the  information  that 
is  made  available  to  him. 

Again  we  say,  with  Dr.  Ritchie,  the  person  who 
wishes  to  acquire  knowledge  must  learn  to  sit  still  and 
think. 


DO  SETTLERS  SETTLE? 

The  recent  report  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics shows  that  in  Nova  Scotia  the  farm  acreage  has 
decreased  from  5,080,901  acres  in  1901,  and  5,260,455 
acres  in  1911,  to  4,723,550  acres  in  1921.  During  this 
time,  there  has  been  some  increase  in  the  value  of 
farm  property.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
necessity  for  the  clearing  of  land  in  order  to  accom- 
modate settlements  and  farming.  The  statement  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  seems  to  show  that  further 
clearing  of  land  for  this  purpose  is  apparently  unnec- 
essary. It  would  seem  from  reports  that  we  have  heard 
of  conditions  in  Nova  Scotia  that  a  very  large  amount 
of  land  has  been  cleared  by  forest  fires  in  addition  to 


that  which  has  been  cleared  by  farmers  and  settlers. 
It  would  appeal',  therefore,  that  not  only  has  a  lot  of 
land  been  unnecessarily  cleared  but  much  land  which 
has  been  under  cultivation  has  since  been  abandoned. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  part  of  Canada  where  such 
intensive  cultivation  is  being  practised  as  to  warrant 
the  decrease  in  cultivated  area.  It  is  probable  that  the 
destruction  of  the  forest  has  killed  industries  that 
formerly  supported  the  farmer. 

We  noticed  in  a  daily  paper  recently,  a  letter  from 
a  person  in  Graceville,  Quebec,  who  states  that  a  large 
percentage  of  farmers  would  not  be  able  to  make  ends 
meet  except  for  the  supplementary  income  that  they 
get  from  clearing  their  land  of  pulpwood.  This  is 
quite  a  different  proposition  from  cutting  off  the  wood 
from  sufficient  ground  to  begin  planting  or  to  clear 
enough  land  so  that  the  pulpwood  will  bring  in  suffi- 
cient to  tide  the  settler  over  the  first  season  or  two. 
The  statement  appears  to  us  to  be  an  admission  that 
the  person  who  cannot  make  ends  meet  by  farming  is 
not  on  a  farm,  or  that  he  is  not  a  farmer.  It  may  be 
that  through  an  error  of  his  own,  or  an  error  of  the 
Department  of  Colonization,  he  has  settled  on  land 
which  is  not  suitable  for  agriculture  or  it  may  be  that 
he  has  purposely  settled  on  land  which  contains  good 
timber  merely  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  it  off  and 
selling  it  for  pulpwood.  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  or 
if  his  ground  will  not  grow  crops  anyway,  it  is  just  a 
question  of  a  few  years  when  he  will  have  to  pull  up 
stakes  and  repeat  the  settling  process  somewhere  else. 

It  does  not  appear  from  either  of  these  cases,  which 
perhaps  may  not  be  either  of  them  restricted  to  the 
provinces  mentioned,  that  some  sections  of  our  coun- 
try are  being  properly  or  permanently  settled. 


COBWEBS 

A  newspaper  headline  says:  "42,000  suckers  killed 
by  Government."  This  refers  to  the  destruction  of 
undesirable  fish.  But  we  have  heard  the  name  ap- 
plied to  people  who  lack  the  merest  vestige  of  com- 
mon sense  in  regard  to  investing  hard  earned  cash. 
This  kind  of  poor  fish  is  destroyed  by  the  financial 
shark. 


Pulpwood  is  being  shipped  from  Newfoundland  by 
vessel  to  Sorel,  opposite  Three  Rivers  and  tran.s-ship- 
ped  by  rail  to  pulp  mills  in  the  United  States.  New- 
foundland prohibits  the  export  of  pulpwood  except 
from  one  or  two  places  where  special  concessions 
have  been  obtained. 

9 


Great  occasions  do  not  make  heroes  or  cowards; 
they  simply  unveil  them,  ."^ili'ntly  day  by  day.  we  grow 
strong  or  weak  and  at  last  some  crisis  sliows  what  we 
have  become. — Canon  Westcott. 
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Chemical  Pulp  And  Wrapping  Paper 


By  M.  ('.  Jl.  ill  ('Diiimcrt'c  Moiiihly 


J 


In  the  followiirg  aitu-lt-,  wliieli  appeared  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  montlily  magazine  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  tiie  alilhor, 
by  omission,  intimates  that  Canada  is  not  an  impor- 
tant competitor  in  the  U.  S.  marlcet  with  domestic 
wrapping  paper  mills.  This  is  due,  of  course,  to  llie 
fact  that  Canadian  mills  maintain  the  same  standard 
of  wages  and  worlving  conditions  in  the  face  of  wJiich 
there  is  a  i)roliil)itivt^  tariff.  The  answer  to  this  is, 
tliat  tile  I'nited  states  must  make  geuer"us  tariff  con- 
cessions on  Cauatlian  papers  before  the  with-holding  of 
an  embargo  on  puljjwood  is  to  be  considered.  — Ed. 
*         «         * 

Paper  is  in  world-wide  use  as  a  commercial  wrap- 
ping. Its  pre-eminence  as  a  wrapping  material  has 
been  due  to  its  strength,  folding  quality  and  light- 
ness of  weight.  Abundant  supplies  of  wood-pulp  liavc 
had  their  effect  also.  It  is  estimated  that  one-seventh 
of  all  paper  manufactured  is  used  for  wrapping  pur- 
poses and  paper  of  this  grade  serves  as  a  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  many  other  articles.  Thus,  among 
recent  innovations  made  from  wrapping  paper  are 
paper  yarn,  twine,  cording  for  paper  furniture,  cloth- 
ing,  player-piano  rolls,   pails,  bottles  and   l)arrels. 

Chemical  pulp,  because  of  its  strong  unbroken 
fibers,  is  the  chief  raw  material  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  wrapping  paper.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  wrapping  paper  is  made  from  chemically  prepared 
wood-pulp,  while  about  one-third  of  the  United  States 
consumption  of  chemical  pulp  is  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wrapping  paper. 

There  are  three  processes  by  which  chemical  pulp 
is  prepared,  namely,  the  sulphite,  the  sulphate  and 
the  soda.  The  largest  amount  of  chemical  pulp  is 
produced  by  the  sulphite  process,  in  which  the  wood 
is  cooked  under  pressure  from  8  to  10  hours  or  longer 
with  a  .solution  of  bisuljihite  of  lime.  In  the  slow- 
cook  process  the  wood  is  cooked  from  20  to  30  hours. 
Pulp  made  by  the  sulphate  process,  intentionally  un- 
dercooked, produces  a  strong  stock  known  as  kraft 
pulp.  This  process  has  helped  to  conserve  the  dimin- 
ishing supply  of  spruce  as  it  is  possible  to  utilize 
other  coniferous  woods  such  as  jack  pine  and  tama- 
rack. Scandinavian  mills  largely  employ  the  sulphate 
process  in  the  manufacture  of  their  kraft  brown  wrap- 
pings which  are  renowned  for  strength  and  finish. 
The  soda  process  is  used  principally  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pulp  for  book  paper. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  producer  of  chem- 
ical pulp  in  the  world,  but  its  production  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  its  requirements.  The  production  in 
1922  amounted  to  2,038,000  tons.  Practically  the 
whole  of  this  amount  was  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  and  was  supplemented  by  about  932,000  tons 
imported  from  Canada,  the  Scandinavian  countries 
and  Germany.  Table  A  shows  the  production  of  chem- 
ical pulp  in  the  United  States  in  comparison  with  the 
total  production  of  all  grades  of  wood-pulp  for  the 
vears  1914,  and  from  1918  to   1922  inclusive. 


Canada  ranks  after  the  United  States  and  Sweden 
as  a  [)roducer  of  chemical  pulji,  with  an  output  of  284,- 
000  tons  in  1913.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  this  amount 
was  exi)orted,  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  Japan, 
I'nited  Kingdom  and  China.  The  remainder  was 
manufactured  into  paper  by  the  local  mills.  By  1922, 
production  of  chemical  pulp  had  increased  to  690,000 
tons,  and  Canada  is  regarded  as  the  main  source  of 
the  world's  future  supply. 

During  the  war  period,  Canadian  exports  of  chem- 
ical pulp  1o  the  United  States  were  stimulated  by  the 
.'xclusion  from  the  American  markets  of  the  larger 
part  of  Scandinavian  products,  through  lack  of  ship- 
ping, and  its  being  placed  elsewhere.  Since  the  war, 
a  it  hough  imports  from  Europe  have  grown  to  large 
proi)ortions,  Canada  has  retained  its  position  as  the 
li'ading  foreign  source  of  American  imports  of  chem- 
ical pulp.  Imports  from  Canada  in  1922  were  more 
than  seven  times  the  \-olurae  of  the  prewar  period. 

Table  A  —  Pulp  Production  of  the  United  States 

Chemical 
per  cent. 
Year  Chemical      All  grades     of  all  grades 

(in  thousands  of  short  tons) 

1914 1,599  2,893  55 

1918 1,896  3,212  59 

1919 1,925  3,385  57 

1920 2,222  3,808  58 

1921 1,52Q  2,801  54 

1922 2,038  3,522  58 

The  European  chemical  pulp-producing  countries 
include  Sweden,  Norway,  Germany,  Czechoslovakia 
and  Finland.  Sweden  is  the  most  important  and  that 
country  ordinarily  produces  more  than  one-half  of 
the  chemical  pulp  entering  international  commerce. 
The  bulk  of  Swedish  exports  goes  to  England,  Ger- 
man}%  the  United  States  and  Prance.  Its  maximum 
output,  1,109,000  tons,  was  reached  in  1922.  Labor 
troubles  in  the  early  months  of  the  present  year  have 
caused  reduction  in  current  output.  The  absence  of 
Sweden's  contribution  to  international  trade  has  been 
felt  by  the  United  States  and  other  countries  which 
ordinarily  rely  on  that  country  for  pulp.  The  labor 
difficulties  have  now  been  adjusted,  but  it  will  be  some 
time  before  the  former  rate  of  production  and  normal 
activity  in  the  market  are  again  reached. 

Production  of  chemical  pulp  in  Norway  during 
1922  amounted  to  212,000  tons.  However  exports 
during  that  year,  due  to  the  carryover  from  the  prev- 
ious year,  amounted  to  226,000  tons.  Finland  has  in- 
creased steadily  in  importance  as  a  source  of  Amer- 
ican sup]ilies  of  chemical  pulp,  and  that  country  prom- 
ises to  be  a  jiermanent  source  of  supply  for  the  Am- 
erican paper  mills.  Over  twice  as  much  chemical 
pulp  was  exported  from  Finland  in  1922  as  in  1913. 
In  1913,  Germany  produced  940,000  tons  of  chemical 
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pulp   aud   exported   une-fiilh   of  the   output.     During      paper.    During  the  period  of  depression  the  wrapping 

R::Z'r''Z"lT  ^^rtLTL'^Z  T^^'^  '^^"'-      ^^^^^  ^"^^^^^^-  -^-^'-^  in  vomme  of  sales  Tut'S 

nortPd     r'™nv  i«T     ^^.^^,^^000     tons  were  ex-      the  recovery  of  general  business,  American  manufac- 

Sgn  wood  "^      mcreasingly  dependent  upon  for-      turers  of  wrapping  paper  were  equipped  to  meet  the 

v.-^^^i   '„*     I,       •     1        1     i.  ..  •     .     ,  increased  demands  on  the  industry.     Prewar  produc- 

Exports  of  chemical  pulp  from  the  principal  prod-      tion    (1914),  including  bag  paper,  was  882  000  tons 

aiTfhor  m'TaSfe   R    ''''"     '"  '"''  ''''  '"  ''''      ^^^-  ^^^O  it  had  increased  t'o  1,044,000  tons;  in  1921^ 
^   ^^^^^  ^-  dropped  to  782,000,  and  rose  again  to  1,048,000  tons 

Table  B  —  Exports  of  Chemical  Pulp  from  Principal      ^^  ^^22- 
Producing  Countries 

1913  191«  1919  1920  iq?i   1Q99      '^^^^^' ^  -  I°iP°'"ts  of  Chemical  Pulp  into  the  United 
i  i     ;    ,  states  by  Countries  of  Origin 

(in  thousands  of   short  tons) 

S:; ;  ■. : : : :  S  S?  S?  ^  *tl  1%  ^'^ ">■    „>'^'«-»  ^ i»  "«  "^o  1,21  im 

Germany 198       *         •        38     t38      81  (&-}r.a>er.)  ,      „   ^     _       , 

Finland  S5       49       «1      109     izLd     90':!  (in  thousands  of  short  tons) 

^i :  :;;.■.  S  ^S  ^?  ifa  Z  III  -£ ; : : :  .S  "J  1^  ^S  S?  ^S 

•Not  avaUable  Norway  ....       79  5         11         20         15        77 

tMay  to  December,  inclusive.  ^''^^''^  '    '    '    '       ?a  ^         ^^        ^^        ^^        ^^ 

tFigures  for  fiscal  year  ending  March  31.  a!^™^^^'/'       ,t         'n  'o  f         ^^        ^^ 

•^  ^  Other    countries       15  1  2  5  7  9 

Facing  Pulpwood  Shortage  

m,  •, -T,       .  ,1,         1,       ,•         .  -UT  Total  ....       329       351       387       601      452       932 

Ihe  possibility  01  the  exhaustion  of  accessible  sup-  

pUes   of   pulp  wood   is   a   question  frequently   in   the  *  Four-year  average,  1911-14. 

minds  01  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers.    During  re- 
cent years  and  even  before  the  war  the  matter  was  t..ui„  r.  „u„        ,     j     *•  j    ^    ^       n 
1           ,  .   ■    ,             -1             .                              t.     1-  ,1.     ■               lable  D  shows  production  and  stocks  of  wrapping 

Drought  into  special  prominence  as  a  result  of  the  m-  „„         c  i,  ^t,   j?  t  mnn  .1  r 

•  4.    ^       1        mu-    •     1       •     1  .  paper  for  each   month  from  January,    1920   through 

creasing  cost  01  pulp.     1  his  is  due  m  large  measure  to       \„..;i    1000     n  i       u         ■     1    j    i      -^i 

.,  -,      1        I,      ^-  *   .^i  •,  ,  -,  April,  1923.    Bag  paper  has  been  included  with  wrap- 

the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  more  accessible     and         •  *i,  /  4.  •  n  r     ^       t 

.If  ,  V         £        1  1       mi       J  ping  since   the  greater  part  is  usually  manufactured 

therefore   cheaper  supplies   01   pulp   wood.     The   de-  J    _      1       •     1  i       1      •  ■  -n 

,   ,.  f      ,     rv  ■  ^       in  irom    chemical    wood-pulp    m    wrapping    paper    mills 

mand  tor  wood-pulp  is  increasing,  not  only  tor  paper        1,1         ,  ,,  ,  a  ^^     I.  ■     ^    j    i 

„   ,.        u   *   f       4.1  e     ^  c       1  -4  although  a  small  percentage  of  the  bag  paper  included 

making   but  tor  the   manuiacture   01   a  large   variety  ,  „     ^       -is  .-,        1  •    j    Ve        ^     •  . 

c       J  1      ii!i?         ^        4        1  1       4-  1  i_  ™^ay   be  manutaetured  irom  other  kinds  of  material. 

01  widely  different  materials  and  articles  such  as  ar-  o-  u-        4    1  •   4  •     4.1  ,  ..    j?  -.nc-, 

..„.   ■   ,     -n  111        J      u-      •  4   ■  J     4  bmee  reaching  its  low  point  m  the  early  part  of  1921, 

tiiicial  silk,  wallboard,  shipping  containers  and  uten-  ,,  ■  ,      .         ,  ^-        i  ,    ■ 

.,     „        ,    .'  .  A     4-         ' '     =>  the  wrappmg-paper  business  has  continued  to  improve. 

SllS    lOr    Qflliy     131 00.1X01/8.  rm  Ij'j"'!  j_i  t  t-,- 

mi.     T'   -4  J  04  4      u        •     4-  4    •  4    1  ihe    market    is    tairly   steadv    aud   conditions   appear 

The  United  btates  has,  in  times  past,  imported  con-  j.  u^       £  4-       j"      4-  p    4  1  i? 

. ,       , ,  ,.^.        J.       1  J  £  r,        J      TT  tavorable      tor   a    continued    satistactorv      volume    of 

siderable  quantities  01  pulp  wood  from  Canada.  How-  , 

ever,  there  is  at  present  an  embargo  on  exports  of 

pulp  wood  from  Canadian  crown  lands  (covering  Manufacturers  of  paper  in  this  country  are  now 
about  85  per  cent,  of  the  forest  area),  while  recent  producing  nearly  all  of  the  grades  of  wrappings  made 
legislation  empowers  the  Government  to  prohibit  all  abroad  prior  to  the  war.  There  is  an  increasing  de- 
export  of  pulp  wood.  To  meet  the  situation  caused  mand  on  the  part  of  merchants  for  domestic  papers  on 
by  the  depletion  of  domestic  pulp  wood  timber  as  account  of  less  delay  in  delivery  and  uniformity  of 
well  as  Canadian  embargo,  the  paper  and  pulp  com-  quality. 

panics  of  the  United  States  are  conducting  a  cam-  j^  interesting  branch  of  the  wrapping  industry  as 
paign  for  Federal  and  state  forestry  legislation  to  ^^^n  ^s  an  important  and  rapidly  growing  one  is  the 
encourage  timberland  owners  to  reforest  their  cut-  manufacture  of  vegetable  parchment,  greaseproof 
over  lands  so  as  to  create  a  continuous  supply,  but  so  ^^^^  glassine  papers.  Many  years  of  strenuous  effort 
far  have  received  small  encouragement.  Under  pres-  ^^  ^^^  part  of  the  manufacturers  have  established 
ent  conditions  the  United  States  faces  a  pulp  wood  ^^ggg  ^ggf^i  papers  in  the  United  States.  Vegetable 
shortage  for  a  half  century.  With  a  decreasing  sup-  parchment,  a  chemical  product  made  chiefly  of  cotton 
ply  of  pulp  wood  in  the  United  States  and  an  increas-  cellulose  combined  with  a  small  percentage  of 
ing  demand  for  paper,  this  country  is  the  leading  im-  ijieached  sulphite,  is  a  valuable  food  product  wrap- 
porter  of  pulp.  Imports  of  chemical  pulp  for  1922  ^^^.  ^  jg  ^gg^  for  ^^rapping  products  to  retain  mois- 
were  three  times  as  great  as  average  imports  for  the  ^ure,  flavor  and  odor.  Domestic  mills  are  equipped 
prewar  1910-14  period.  The  United  States  depends  ^^  supplv  an  increase  in  demand.  Glassine  paper  is 
on  Canada  as  its  principal  foreign  source  of  supply  composed  of  sulphite  pulp.  Its  transparency  and  its 
of  chemical  pulp,  while  Sweden  also  furnishes  a  sub-  greaseproof  qualities  are  effected  by  special  beating 
stantial  amount.  Data  for  imports  for  the  five-year  ^^^  super-calendering,  and  it  makes  a  hygienic  and 
period  1910-14  and  from  1918  to  1922  are  shown  in  attractive  paper  for  food  products  or  for  packages 
Table  C.  where  both  protection  and  transparency  are  nec- 
Wrapping  Paper  a  Business   Barometer  essary.     Prior  to  the  war  there  was  only  one  or  two 

manufacturers    of    glassine    in    this    countrj'.      Today 

The  physical  volume  of  retail  trade  is  to  a  certain  there  are  eight  or  more  with  a  production   of  about 

extent  reflected     in  the  consumption      of  wrapping  JOO  tons  daily. 


Table  D  —  Production  and  Stocks  of  Wrapping 
Paper  (Including  Bag  Paper) 
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The  United  States,  in  normal  times,  has  been  a  uel  Table  E  —  Trade  ot  the  United  States  in  Wrapping 

importer  of  wrappinjfs,  tlie  greater  part  of  wliich  is  .,^.,  ^ 

supplied   by  the  Scaudiiiaviuii  countries.     During  the  ,]^,-  '  ^  I 

war  period  imports  declined  and  even  as  late  as  1921  ,,^,'.. "i  '^ 

only  one-third  as  mueli  wra|»ping  paper  was  im[)orted  ,,..- ff  ^^ 

as   in    1914.      Exports   were   stimulate,!    by    tlie    redue  ji^,^ *             "^^  28 

tiou  in  available  European  supplies,     and   from   191(>  ,!,,,, „               „  „ 

through  1920  gross  exports  averaged  well  over  aO.OOn  j,,.,,| ^             •''  ^^ 

tons  a  year.     During  1922,  however,  impoi-ts  of  wrap-  .[^7,,  ^^  ^ 

pings  increased  450  per  cent,  and  exceeded  exports  by  .J.^., ,  „             ^  ,    . 

lo.OOO  tons.    This  marked  gain  between  1921  and  1922  _"_' "^            ^'  '■' 

is  an  indication  of  the  efforts  being  made  by  foreign  «  m  . 

....         ,         .  .  "  ,    ,  -i.     4.1    ■  Net    imports. 

countries    to    invade      American    markets     with    their  /n       •  ■ 

products  (jlassine  and  greaseproof  papers  are  used  extensi- 

vely in  the  Latin  American  countries.  Here  rests  one 
of  the  many  opportunities  for  the  American  man- 
ufacturers to  develop  a  profitable  trade  with  these 
countries.  Competition  is  keen  with  the  Scandinavian 
countries  and  Germany  from  the  standpoint  of  price 
but  when  quality  and  service  are  given  due  considera- 
tion, the  United  States  manufacturers  have  a  reason- 
able basis  for  competition. 

European  countries  have  an  advantage  over  the 
United  States  in  so  far  as  the  price  of  wrapping-paper 
is  concerned.  The  cheap  labor  which  is  predominant 
in  most  of  the  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe 
enables  the  manufacturers  to  deliver  paper  into  in- 
ternational markets  at  low  prices  in  comparison  with 
cost  of  production  and  distribution  in  this  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  offers  wrapping- 
paper  of  a  quality  unsurpassed  by  any  other  produ- 
cing country  at  a  price  commen.surate  with  the  qual- 
ity. 

In  comparison  with  the  volume  of  exports  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  Germany,  the  world's 
leading  exporters  of  wrapping-paper,  the  United 
States  exports  are  negligible. 

Table  P  shows  gross  exports  of  wrapping  paper 
from  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  Germany  for 
the  years  1913  and  1918  to  1922  inclusive.  Imports 
into  these  countries  are  negligible  and  have  been 
omitted  from  the  table. 


January.     ...  91  28 

February.    ...  79  35 

March 87  33 

April 95  35 

May 90  29 

June 93  24 

July 93  24 

August    ....  95  26 

September    ...  90  22 

October    ....  90  23 

November    ...  79  28 

December    ...  61  39 


Bag  paper  excluded.  Not  available  for  the  month. 
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49 

83 

58 
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69 
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67 

66 

93 

66 

73 

59 

90 

58 

84 

56 

94 

52 

85 

54 

97 

49 

82 

52 

91 

68 

Gross  exports  of  wrapping-paper  from  the  United 
States  are  not  commensurate  with  production,  which 
in  1922  amounted  to  1.048,000  tons.  Exports  for  the 
same  period  were  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  production. 
In  order  to  safeguard  the  industry  the  ratio  of  ex- 
ports to  production  should  be  much  higher,  for  with 
the  increase  of  production  brought  about  by  the  war 
due  to  foreign  demand  as  well  as  heavy  demand  at 
home,  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  domestic 
market  in  the  future  will  be  sufficient  to  absorb  the 
production.  Broader  export  markets  would  be  ser- 
viceable as  a  means  of  stabilizing  the  industry,  partic- 
ularly in  periods  of  low  domestic  activity.  In  the 
face  of  renewed  competition  from  Europe,  the  post- 
war years  show  a  fair  gain  over  prewar  exports.  Ex- 
ports for  1921  were  almost  twice  the  amount  of  ex- 
ports in  1914  while  1922  shows  a  40  per  cent,  increase 
over  1921.  Table  E  shows  trade  of  the  United  States 
in  wrapping-paper  for  the  vears  1914  through  1922. 

The  Latin  American  countries  are  loffieally  the  best 
customers  for  paper  and  paper  products  exported 
from  the  United  States.  However,  with  the  exception 
of  Cuba,  the  market  has  not  been  developed  extensi- 
vely. The  proximity  of  those  countries  to  the  United 
States  is  an  important  factor  in  further  developing 
tb?  demand  for  American  paper, 


Table  P  —  Gross  Exports  of  Wrapping  Paper  from 
Principal  Exporting  Countries 


Country 

Sweden  . 
Germany 
Norway  . 
Finland   . 


1913  1918  1919  1920  1921  1922 
(in  thousands  of  short  tons) 

109         82         61         141         64  131 

94          •           *          68       f32  79 

91        49         41           54        24  75 

73          4          9          30        19  34 


*  Not  available. 

t  May  to  December  indrisive. 

Sweden  alone  exported  approximately  fifteen  times 
as  much  wrapping-paper  in  1913  as  did  this  country. 
Germany  and  Norway  exported  about  thirteen  times 
as  much.  This  difference  in  the  export  development 
in  the  United  States  and  these  European  countries  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  mills  in  this  country  have  been 
developed  almost  entirely  with  the  idea  of  supplying 
r)iincipally  the  domestic  market  while  the  mills  of 
Scandinavia  and  Germany  have  generally  been  de- 
veloned  with  the  idea  of  supplying  foreign  paper 
markets.  It  is  also  true  that  manufacturers  in  this 
country  do  not  like  the  terms  of  purchase  and  of  pay- 
ment offered  in  many  foreign  countries.     The  bulk 
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of  Scandinavian  and  German  exports  go  to  adjacent 
markets  in  other  European  countries.  Substantial 
quantities  are,  however,  marketed  widely  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  AND  COLOURING  OF 
BOX  BOARD 

By  ARTHUR  T.  BRAINERD  * 

Paper  board  is  a  product  made  up  of  several  layers 
or  sheets  of  various  kinds  of  paper  stock,  from  which 
are  made  so-called  solid  fibre  containers.  Corrugated 
shipping  eases  are  usually  made  of  corrugated  straw- 
board  with  a  paper  board  liner.  The  term  liner  as 
concerns  a  box  board  designates  the  outside  or  face  of 
the  board  and  consequently  the  liner  is  usually  spe- 
cially treated,  coloured  and  waterproofed.  Paper 
board,  as  such,  is  the  modernized  machine  made  paste- 
board of  former  years,  but  only  with  the  advent  of 
the  multiple  cylinder  machine  did  the  product  assiune 
any  large  degree  of  usefulness.  To-day  container 
board  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  boxes  of  every  de- 
scription for  shipping  }»ractically  every  article  of  com- 
merce. 

Advantages  of  Box  Board 

The  advantages  of  box  board  as  container  material 
are  many.  Standard  sizes  are  made  to  order  in  large 
quantities  by  the  box  makers  and  shipped  flat  to  the 
customer.  It  is  then  possible  for  large  shippers  to 
buy  in  quantities,  ready  made  boxes  in  correct  sizes 
without  the  necessity  of  having  enormous  .storage 
space.  Much  time  is  saved  in  shipping  merchandise  as 
box-making  is  eliminated.  Smaller  packages  can  be 
used  as  units,  facilitating  handling  and  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  taking  advantage  of  ])arcel  post  rates  when 
desirable.  Advertising  matter  can  be  attractively 
printed  on  paper  boxes  and  thus  a  valuable  medium 
procured  at  practically  no  extra  cost.  This  is  a  factor 
of  considerable  importance  with  manufacturers  of  na- 
tionally advertised  goods  having  country-wide  dis- 
tribution. 

The  saving  in  weight  of  shipments  is  also  of  much  im- 
portance. At  a  lecture  on  box  board  manufacture 
which  the  writer  recently  attended  this  point  was 
brought  out  in  an  interesting  manner.  It  was  stated 
that  a  speeiallj-  made  fibre  board  box  for  shipping  n 
typewriter  weighed  only  five  pounds.  The  usual 
wooden  container  weighs  twenty-five  pounds.  As  type- 
writers are  usually  shipped  by  express  this  differenci- 
in  weight  represents  a  saving  of  two  to  three  doll;;rs  in 
transportation  charges  on  each  machine  in  a  transcon- 
tinental shipment. 

United  States  Government  statistics  show  that  by 
September  1920,  the  average  production  and  sale  of 
paper  board  has  reached  the  total  of  9,000  tons  per 
day,  or  at  the  rate  of  300,000,000  tons  a  year.  The 
manufacture  of  paper  board  is  now  the  largest  branch 
of  the  paper  industry,  more  than  one-third  of  the  cap- 
ital invested,  tonnage  produced  and  value  of  product 
sold  being  credited  to  this  branch  of  the  industry. 


*  Of  H.  A.  Metz  &  Co.,  Chicago.    From  the  American 
Dyestuff  Reporter. 


An  old  lady  who  had  been  all  her  life  crabbed  and 
sour  suddenly  became  the  opposite.  Asked  the  reason, 
she  replied,  "I  have  been  all  my  life  striving  for  a 
contented  mind,  and  finally  concluded  to  sit  down  con- 
tented without  it."  She  made  the  mistake  of  trying 
to  be  happy. 


PAPER  CONSUMPTION  A  MEASURE  OF 
CULTURE 

Sir  Frederick  E.  R.  Becker,  who  is  associated  with 
many  of  the  big  paper  firms  of  Great  Britain,  and  inter- 
ested in  pulp  and  paper  mills  at  Chicoutimi  and  other 
points  in  the  province  of  Quebec  said  to  the  Gazette  at 
Montreal. 

"The  world  position  of  pulp  and  paper  is  a  very  inter- 
esting phenomenon." 

"The  United  States  of  America  are  said  to  consume 
2,500,000  tons  of  news  and  printing  paper  per  annum. 
Tliis  consumption,  according  to  official  reports,  is  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  nearly  eight  per  cent,  annually.  This 
means  that  each  j'ear  an  additional  200,000  tons  of  paper 
have  to  be  supplied  to  the  reading  public  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  this  supply 
comes   from   Canada." 

A  nation's  consumption  of  paper,  said  Sir  Frederick 
Becker,  was  said  to  be  the  measure  of  its  culture.  On 
this  basis  the  people  of  the  United  States  certainly  led 
the  world,  with  a  gross  consumption  of  fifty  pounds  of 
news  and  print  paper  per  capita  per  annum. 

At  tliis  rate,  said  Sir  Frederick,  the  increased  produc- 
tion in  Canada,  great  as  it  was,  would  soon  be  used  up. 

"Everj'one  in  Canada,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  "knows 
from  personal  experience  that  they  want  and  buy  several 
times  more  newspapers,  magazines  and  books  today  than 
they  did  twenty  years  ago.  This  same  rule  applies  to 
South  America  and  many  other  countries.  It  only  wants 
the  East  to  take  to  literature  as  they  have  to  tobacco  to 
raise  a  point  of  increase  in  the  consumption  of  paper  that 
will  be  hard  to  cope   with." 

With  regard  to  these  conditions  Sir  Frederick  said  that 
a  restoration  of  trade  conditions  in  Eastern  Europe  would 
immediately  withdraw  from  North  and  South  America 
such  unnatural  pulp  and  paper  supplies  as  those  of  Ger- 
many, Czecho-Slovakia  and  Austria.  In  addition  to  this 
a  Russia  only  tending  toward  normality  would  restore  to 
Finland   its   natural   export   market. 

"Hence,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  "the  huge  growth  in  the 
consumption  of  paper  for  the  near  future  must  depend 
on  the  Canadian  forests.  In  this  respect  I  am  always 
worried  to  see  the  meagre  forest  protection  forces  squan- 
dering their  energies  on  the  doubtful  German  theories  of 
reafforestation.  Protection  against  fire,  and  making  the 
starting  of  a  forest  fire  a  criminal  offence,  condemned  by 
law  as  well  as  by  public  opinion,  seems  to  me  to  demand 
every  cent  that  can  be  raised  and  every  effort  that  can 
be  made." 

Sir  Frederick  said  he  thought  the  Chief  Forester  of 
Quebec  had  some  time  ago  stated  that  for  every  tree  felled 
by  the  axe  nineteen  were  destroyed  by  fire.  If  this  were 
still  true  he  considered  it  a  crime  and  a  shame. 

Use  of  Waste  Product 

As  a  recourse  Sir  Frederick  Becker  mentioned  a  recent 
invention  by  a  French  scientist,  M.  de  Vain,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  bleached  straw  pulp  into  writing  and  print 
paper  bj'  a  process  that  made  a  considerable  percentage 
possible.  Canadian  straw,  he  said,  was  largely  burnt,  but 
if  this  process  eventuated  it  would  prove  a  source  of  con- 
siderable secondary  profit  to  the  Canadian  grain  growers. 

In  this  connection  Sir  Frederick  Becker  said  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  get  one  or  two  mills  under  way  in  Canada. 
There  was  always,  he  remarked,  a  deep  attraction  in  uti- 
lizing a  waste  product,  while  this  process  would  bring 
a  "sweetener"  into  many  Canadian  farm  homes,  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  a  new  source  of  supply  to  the  paper 
trade. 
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Planning  The  New  Building 
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With  the  present  high  cost  of  building  and  even 
higher  rents,  business  men  must  consider  seriously 
the  prol)Iem  wliich  the  housing  of  an  enterprise  pres- 
ents. If  a  coneern  decides  to  build  it  is  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  its  decision  is  not  for  the  moment 
only,  but  that  whatever  conclusion  it  arrives  at  will 
aflfect  the  future  even  nu)re  than  the  present.  If 
more  money  than  is  desirable  is  spent  to  attain  the  re- 
sults that  are  sought,  the  excessive  capital  charges  will 
be  felt  as  long  as  the  company  continues  to  do  busi- 
ness at  that  place,  or  until  the  excess  valuation  is 
written  otf  through  depreciation,  or  by  some  other 
means.  It  is  prudent,  therefore,  that  the  expenditure 
of  money  for  building,  be  scrutinized  with  the  greatest 
care  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  success  of 
the  undertaking. 

One  of  the  common  misconceptions  that  exist  in  re- 
gard to  the  construction  of  a  factory  is  that  the  struc- 
ture which  is  built  of  the  best  materials,  which  has  all 
the  latest  devices  for  illumination,  ventilation,  and 
sanitation,  and  which  is  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  fixtures  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  best  and 
most  satisfactory  building  for  the  business.  It  cer- 
tainly is  true  that  all  these  matters  are  important  and 
that  they  must  be  considered  before  the  structure  is 
finally  erected,  but,  if  they  are  the  first  details  that 
are  contemplated,  and  if  they  are  not  predicated  on 
the  careful  consideration  of  certain  other  elements,  it 
will  onlj'  be  by  great  good  luck  and  a  happy  chance 
that  the  buildings  will  be  satisfactory  in  the  long  run 
to  the  company  for  whom  they  are  being  constructed. 

The  verj'  first  question  that  must  be  thought  about 
when  the  decision  to  build  has  been  reached  is  that  of 
the  product  and  its  manufacture.  The  factory  should 
not  be  considered  as  a  mould  into  which  the  business 
is  being  poured  and  which  must  conform  to  the  shape 
imposed  on  it  by  the  exterior  force  of  the  structure. 
Many  buildings  are  built  in  this  manner  and  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  manufacturing  is  so  expensive  in 
many  instances.  A  factory  building  should  be  thought 
more  like  the  shell  on  the  back  of  the  turtle,  which 
has  grown  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  animal  inside.  In 
other  words,  the  building  should  be  erected  to  meet  the 
requiremen.ts  of  the  business  and  the  business  should 
not  be  cramped  and  cabined  to  conform  to  the  shape 
of  the  building  that  houses  it. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  burden  rate  is  so  high 
in  some  factories,  and  in  some  instances  why  the  labor 
cost  is  above  what  it  should  be,  is  because  the  layout 
of  the  building  makes  such  results  inevitable.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  transport  the  work  in  process  two  or 
three  times  as  far  as  should  be  necessary,  the  cost  to 
produce  the  goods  under  those  conditions  is  increased 
by  just  so  much.  If  the  location  of  the  stockroom 
means  that  the  material  has  to  be  handled  an  extra 
time,  the  burden  is  increased.  If  the  tool  cribs  are 
located  in  out  of  the  way  spots  v^here  it  takes  the 
workman  more  time  tbap  it  sliOfll4  to  get  his  tools 


every  time  he  changes  a  jol),  the  direct  labor  cost 
goes  up.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  the  excessive  ex- 
penses are  not  for  one  day  or  for  one  week,  but  for 
just  as  long  as  the  company  continues  to  do  business 
under  those  conditions. 

The  very  first  matter  that  should  be  thought  of, 
therefore,  when  the  question  of  building  is  under  con- 
sideration is  that  of  the  product  and  the  way  it  is  made. 
Since  the  product  has  been  carefully  analyzed  before 
the  company  was  started,  the  results  of  that  analysis 
are  at  hand  to  be  used  at  this  moment.  The  processes 
themselves  must  be  understood  before  the  work  of 
organizing  the  company  was  begun,  and  their  analysis 
should  be  known,  but  if  it  is  not  at  hand  they  should 
be  analyzed  without  delaj'. 

Usually,  however,  nothing  has  been  done  to  really 
plan  out  the  sequence  in  which  those  manufacturing 
processes  are  to  be  carried  out,  for  down  to  this 
moment  there  has  been  no  need  for  this.  This  analysis 
of  the  order  of  operations  has  importance  at  many 
different  stages  of  the  industi-ial  development  of  the 
company,  and  its  thorough  consideration  at  this  point, 
will  not  only  enable  an  adequate  decision  to  be  reached 
in  this  matter,  but  will  he  of  service  in  several  other 
connections. 

The  fundamental  problem  that  lies  before  the  man 
who  is  planning  the  construction  of  factory  buildings, 
is  to  ascertain  the  definite  amount  of  space  that  is 
needed  to  produce  a  definite  quantity  of  goods  in  a 
definite  time.  This  necessitates  the  knowledge  of  how 
long  various  processes  of  manufacture  will  take,  as 
well  as  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  carried  on. 

The  real  way  to  design  a  factory  building  is  to  lay 
out  the  interior  arrangements  as  they  should  be,  and 
then  to  build  the  structure  around  them.  This  is 
ju.st  as  sensible  as  it  is  for  the  railroad  that  is  building 
a  new  terminal  to  plan  the  layout  of  its  tracks  on 
the  ground  of  the  proposed  edifice  and  then  construct 
the  building  to  house  them.  The  absurdity  of  the  rail- 
road building  the  terminal  first  and  then  laying  out 
the  tracks  inside  is  perfectly  obvious,  and  yet  most  in- 
dustrial concerns  when  they  build  do  just  the  same 
sort  of  absurdly  unwise  thing  that  the  railroad  very 
carefully  avoids. 

In  some  cases  the  interior  layout  will  be  by  conse- 
cutive process,  and  in  others,  according  to  the  kind 
of  machine.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  object  should 
be  to  provide  that  the  work  in  process  travel  the  short- 
est possible  path  from  the  raw  stores  room  to  the 
shipping  department.  Internal  transportation  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  elements  that  must  be  considered 
in  arranging  the  layout.  Transportation  involves  not 
only  moving  goods  around  on  the  floor  where  they 
happen  to  be,  but  from  floor  to  floor  as  well,  and  the 
latter  is  frequently  the  more  important.  Hence  it  is 
well  to  provide  for  the  goods  to  start  at  the  top  floor 
and  move  down  to  the  lower  ones  in  sequence,  using 
gravity  to  convey  them  whenever  possible. 
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In  any  event,  the  mistake  made  by  a  certain  well- 
known  manufacturer  should  be  avoided.  He  built  a 
large,  well-constructed,  five  story  factory  building, 
and  the  only  means  for  getting  goods  from  one  floor 
to  another  was  one  very  large  elevator  set  exactly  in 
the  middle  of  one  side  of  the  long  narrow  building. 
The  amount  of  time  tliat  was  lost  waiting  for  elevator 
service  was  almost  beyond  belief.  Yet  this  building, 
was  put  up  by  a  manufacturer  who  wanted  more  room 
and  who  had  experienced  the  lack  of  convenience  of 
hired  quarters;  it  was  designed  by  a  prominent  firm 
of  architects  and  erected  by  a  well-known  firm  of  con- 
tractors; and  still  this  all-important  detail  escaped  or 
was  overlooked  by  all  of  them. 

Another  matter  that  must  not  be  disregarded  is  the 
future  growth  of  the  buildings  to  accommodate  the 
increase  in  business  of  the  company.  A  concern 
cannot  afford  to  tie  up  capital  in  buildings  that  it  does 
not  expect  to  use  for  a  number  of  years.  A  good 
executive  who  is  controlling  the  destinies  of  his  con- 
cern should  look  ahead  into  the  years  to  come,  and 
foresee  the  growth  of  his  company.  It  is  inevitable 
that  he  will  realize  that  more  capacity  will  be  needed, 
and  he  shows  great  lack  of  wisdom  if  he  does  not  make 
provision  for  it.  A  small  concern  that  started  in  a 
little  old  building  on  a  small  plot  of  land  was  success- 
ful. It  grew  and  finally  bought  another  plot  of  land 
adjacent  and  erected  a  new  building  thereon,  but  it 
did  not  take  care  to  get  all  the  land  that  it  might  have 
bought  at  that  time.  A  large  corporation  next  door 
proceeded  to  buy  all  the  land  on  that  side  of  the  street 
and  soon  this  little  company  found  itself  completely 
surrounded  by  its  larger  neighbor,  and  when  it  grew 
some  more  it  was  compelled  to  buy  land  across  the 
street  and  dig  a  tunnel  underground  to  connect  the 
two  parts  of  its  factory. 

This  same  lack  of  foresight  happens  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Many  are  the  concerns  that  build  foundations 
of  sustaining  the  weight  of  only  two  or  three  floors,  and 
later  want  to  add  three  or  four  more,  but  cannot  witli- 
out  tearing  down  what  they  have  and  starting  out 
anew.  Many  other  concerns  liave  built  their  power 
houses  squarely  in  the  way  of  the  natural  growth  oT 
their  factory  buildings  when  some  other  location  might 
just  as  well  have  been  chosen  in  the  first  place.  All 
such  questions  require  careful  thought  when  buildiii;,' 
is  being  considered. 

When  these  matters  have  been  given  due  considera- 
tion, it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  actual  construction  of 
the  building.  The  expense  of  operation  will  be  largely 
determined  by  the  adequacy  of  the  construction,  for 
not  only  is  depreciation  very  much  larger  in  a  poorly 
constructed  building,  but  the  actual  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness therein  is  greater.  Workers  cannot  put  forth  their 
best  efforts  in  a  place  that  is  not  comfortable.  Abun- 
dant light,  sufficient  heat,  good  ventilation,  adequate 
space,  convenient  toilet  and  wash-rooms  —  these  are 
essential  if  the  workers  are  to  be  expected  to  produce 
to  the  best  advantage. 

The  various  processes  are  greatly  aided  or  hindered 
by  many  of  these  same  conditions.  Insufficient  light 
results  in  poor  inspection  and  inevitable  subsequent 
trouble.  Lack  of  adequate  humidity  in  the  case  of  tex- 
tiles is  a  source  of  large  loss  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Plying  dust  will  ruin  the  work  of  a  varnish  or  paint 
shop. 

The  fire  hazard  is  something  that  is  receiving  more 
and  more  consideration  as  business  men  are  growing 


to  realize  that  it  is  far  less  expensive  to  prevent  fires 
than  it  is  to  pay  for  the  damage  that  they  do.  Not 
only  are  goods  destroyed  but  the  company's  business 
becomes  disorganized  and  competitors  get  some,  at 
least,  of  its  trade.  The  modern  sprinkler  systems  that 
have  come  into  use  so  much  of  late  are  doing  a  great 
deal  to  solve  this  problem.  Internal  division  walls 
and  enclosed  elevator  shafts  aid  in  lowering  this  hazard 
and  should  all  receive  consideration  at  this  time. 

It  is  quite  impossible  in  this  short  article  to  more 
than  mention  some  of  the  more  important  points  that 
need  to  be  thought  about  when  the  proposition  of  build- 
ing is  before  the  executives.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
at  all  times,  however,  that  the  building  problem  is 
essentially  one  of  layout  of  the  various  processes,  and, 
as  Professor  Edward  D.  Jones  so  aptly  says:  "The 
problem  of  layout  is  to  discover  such  an  arrangement 
as  will  secure  the  greatest  convenience  for  the  most 
important  functions." 

The  task  before  the  executive  may  be  summed  up 
thus.  Given  a  certain  sum  of  money,  a  definite  piece 
of  land,  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  predetermined 
output,  and .  with  future  developments  in  mind,  to 
provide  a  building  that  will  permit  the  goods  that  are 
manufactured  to  be  made  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 


SAFETY  FLAG  AT  PORT  ARTHUR 


The  prize  banner  awarded  by  the  Ontario  Pulp  and 
Paper  Manufacturer's  Safety  Association  for  the  best 
accident  prevention  record  was  won  in  class  A  by  the 
Provincial  Mills  at  Port  Arthur.  They  say  it  is  nailed 
to  the  flag  staff. 


PAPER  MAKING  CHANGES  HANDS 

The  well-known  British  magazine  for  the  paper 
trade,  entitled  "Paper  Making"  which  is  now  in  its 
42nd  year,  will  be  published  hereafter  by  Trade  Jour- 
nals Limited,  with  address  at  8  Baldwin's  Garden, 
London.  E.  C.  1.  The  general  appearance  of  the  paper 
is  much  the  same  as  previous  issues,  and  the  subscrip- 
tion price  remains  5  shillings  or  $1.25  per  year. 


Reserve  is  power.  He  is  wise  who  lives  a  good  part 
of  his  life  inside  himself,  Too  much  speech  is  weak- 
ness. 
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The  British  Empire  Exhibition 

The   Share   that   Canada   will    have   in   this   Mammoth    Display   of   Empire   Products  and   Rcboui 


The  following  statenu'iit  appears  in  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Joiirnar  Lssued  by  the  Departiiicnf  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  April,  21st,   192;(. 

"All  the  plans  for  Canada's  ()articipalion  in  the 
British  Eni]iirc  lOxhihition  to  be  held  in  Loiuioii,  Eng- 
land, from  April  to  October  31st  next  year,  arc  practie 
ally  completed.  The  Dominion  Government  will  erect 
its  own  building  —  an  imposing  structure  in  Veo-Grec 
architecture  —  on  a  commanding  site  in  Wembley  Park, 
where  the  exhibition  is  to  be  held.  Work  on  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building  is  to  conimcnce  this  summer,  and 
every  last  iletail  linked  with  this  great  enterprise  will 
be  completed  when  the  exliibition  is  opened  to  the  public 
in  April,  1924. 


pective  railway  lines.  Plans  for  all  three  buildings  have 
been  approved  by  both  the  Dominion  Government  and 
the  official  architects  for  the  exhibition. 

Attendance 

Owing  to  the  location  of  the  Exhibition,  to  the  ample 
period  given  for  preparation,  and  to  tlie  advertising 
it  has  received,  it  is  expected  that  the  attendance  will 
surpass  all  previous  records,  not  only  from  the  British 
Empire,  but  also  from  foreign  countries.  11  is  estim- 
ated that  millions  of  people  will  attend  including  not 
only  great  numbers  of  British  citizens  and  merchants, 
but  also  a  representative  number  of  visitors  and  mer- 
chants from  man}'  other  countries. 


The    Canadian  Building 


"The  building  will  be  415  feet  long  and  300  feet  wide, 
with  a  floor  space  of  124,500  squai-e  feet,  and  in  it, 
through  the  medium  of  attractive  displays  and  exhibits, 
visitors  will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  in  an  inter- 
esting and  impressive  way  something  of  the  extensive 
natural  resources  of  Canada,  the  products  of  the  soil, 
and  the  wide  range  of  manufactured  articles  made 
within  the  Dominion.  The  resources  and  products  of 
each  of  the  nine  Provinces  and  the  two  Territories  will 
be  displayed.  The  Canadian  exhibit  is  to  be  financed, 
controlled,  and  directed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  estimated  cost  is  $1,000,000. 

"On  the  same  site  as  the  Canadian  Government  build- 
ing will  be  two  additional  separate  buildings  built  by 
the  Canadian  National  railways  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  each  with  a  floor  space  of  approxim- 
ately 10,000  feet.  In  these  buildings  Canada's  two 
great  transportation  organizations  will  show  the  attrac- 
tions and  resources  of  the  country  served  by  their  res- 


Management 


The  management  of  the  Canadian  section  of  the  Ex- 
hibition will  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Canadian 
Government  operating  through  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Exhibition  Commission,  which  has  already  made 
preliminarj'  arrangements. 

The  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  has  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  this  Exhibition  and  believes  that  it 
will  provide  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  Canadian  products  in  friendly  competition  with  the 
products  of  other  countries  of  the  Empire,  and  that, 
therefore,  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  insure  that 
Canada's  part  will  be  creditably  performed.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  single  event  that  could 
have  such  great  publicity  value  by  reason  of  the  attend- 
ance of  an  observant  and  intelligent  population,  or  that 
could  have  so  vitalizing  an  effect  on  Imperial  trade  as 
this  great  Exhibition,  presenting  as  it  will  in  graphic 
and  striking  form  the  produce  and  manufactured  com- 
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modities  of  the  Empire  and  reaching  as  it  will  not  only 
domestic  buj-ers  in  England  and  visiting  merchants 
from  other  countries,  but  also  the  principals  and  buy- 
ers of  tlie  great  export  shipping  houses  of  London  which 
have  been  probably  the  greatest  single  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Imperial  export  trade.  The  future  of  Can- 
ada's export  trade  will  be  greatly  influenced  by  the 
variety  and  quality  of  Canadian  exhibits. 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  has  en- 
gaged a  full  section  of  Show  case  space  and  has  accepted 
the  services  of  the  editor  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine to  organize  an  exhibit  i-epresentative  of  the  whole 
Canadian  industry.  A  bulletin  giving  particulars  is 
boing  distributed  and  miiy  be  had  on  application. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  Dominion  will  be  shown 
ill  tlic  C'anadian  Pavilion  in  conjunction  with  iudiLS- 
trial  section. 


NEWSPRINT  PRODUCTION  IN  JUNE  SLIGHTLY 
LOWER  THAN  MAY 

The  production  of  newsprint  bj'  Canadian  mills  in 
June  was  108,832  tons;  U.  S.  mills  produced  133,692 
tons  in  the  same  month. 

In  both  cases  the  total  production  was  less  than  in 
the  previous  months,  when  new  high  records  were  es- 
tablished ;  the  decrease,  however,  is  chiefly  accounted 
for  by  the  shorter  working  month. 

The  accompanying  chart,  prepared  by  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  shows  the  production  in* 
Canada  and  the  United  States  monthly  from  the  begin- 
ning of  1918: 
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The  total  production  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  is  given  below  (Canadian  figures  revised  up  to 
date) : — 

Canada 


6  Months,  1923 
1922 
1921 
1920 


621,897 
516,506 
373,988 
443.512 


U.S.A. 

760,636 
690,142 
615,448 
759,624 


Total 

(tons) 

1.382,533 

1,206,648 

989,436 
1,203,136 


Canadian  production  for  this  year  shows  an  in- 
crease of  40  per  cent,  over  1922 ;  while  the  U.  S.  pro- 
duction increased  12  per  cent,  over  last  year. 

U.  S.  Wood  Pvdp  Output  Increased  21.8  Per  Cent 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Comm(>rfe  miituihiiccs  that 
the  total  consumption  of  pulp  wood  was  5,548,842  cords 
by  241  mills  in  1922,  as  against  4,557,179  cords  by  254 
mills  in  1921.     The  consumption  of  wood  in  1923  in- 


creased 21.8  per  cent.,  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  but  decreased  9.2  per  cent,  compared  with  thv« 
consumption  for  1920,  which  year  was  the  most  active 
in  the  industry. 

More  than  54  per  cent,  of  the  wood  consumed  in  1922 
was  spruce.  Hemlock  and  yellow  pine  were  next  in  im- 
portance, supplying  16.1  per  cent,  and  6.7  per  cent., 
respectively,  of  the  total  quantity  of  pulp  wood  used 
in  the  year. 

The  production  of  wood  pulp  was  3,521,644  short 
tons  in  1922,  compared  with  2,875,601  tons  in  1921.  Of 
the  total  amount  in  1922,  1,483,787  tons  were  produced 
by  the  mechanical  process,  1,374,319  tons  by  the  sul- 
phite process,  419,857  tons  by  the  soda  process,  and 
243,681  tons  by  the  sulphate  process. 

Maine,  Wisconsin  and  New  York  are  the  leading 
states  in  this  industry.  In  1922  these  three  states 
exported  56.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption  of 
pulp  wood  and  59.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of 
wood  pulp. 


BOOK   REVIEW 
THE     PRODUCTION     AND  USE     OF     PRINTING 
PAPER:   A   Manuel    for    Papermakers    and    Printers. 
By   Willy   Grunewald,    Berlin:    Carl    Hofmann.    Price 
$2.00. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  book  entitled  "Herstell- 
lung  and  Verarbeitung  von  Druckpapieren,"  whose  author 
is  the  technical  editor  of  the  Papier-Zeitung.  It  is  is- 
sued by  the  well-known  house  of  Hofmann,  Berlin,  and 
is  printed  on  a  super-calendered  white  wood  cellulose 
printing  of  excellent  quality;  the  matter  and  illustrations 
are  both  good  examples  of  the  art.  It  is  bound  in  a  greenish 
blue  paper  board,  with  a  cloth  back,  and  contains  158 
pages,  including  a  full  index,  and  a  fairly  comprehensive 
bibliography  of  the  German  literature  of  the  subjects  is 
added. 

The  author  states  that  this  work  is  the  outcome  of  a 
lecture  which  he  gave  to  the  Berlin  Typographical  So- 
ciety, on  "The  Making  and  Using  of  Paper,"  particularly 
with  reference  to  offset  printing.  Many  of  his  hearers 
wished  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  subjects  and  the  book 
before  us  is  the   result. 

The  author  expresses  a  hope  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
telling  the  papermaker  what  the  printer  must  demand 
and  the  printer  what  the  papermaker  can  accomplish.  A 
perusal  of  these  chapters  will  convince  the  reader  that  he 
has  fulfilled  his  desire  with  much  success. 

The  book  commences  with  a  short  historical  introduc- 
tion to  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  to  the  invention  of 
printing  and  the  press.  Modern  paper-making  is  then  dealt 
with  concisely,  occasionally  directing  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  the  bearing  of  the  process  of  manufacture  on  the 
printing  quality  of  the  product. 

The  preparation  of  the  printing  ink  is  suitably  treated; 
then  the  machines  used  bj-  printers  are  described,  along 
with  the  various  classes  of  printing,  as  from  type,  en- 
graved plates,  stone,  gelatine,  etc.,  followed  by  a  careful 
description  of  the  actual  working  of  tliese  different  pro- 
cesses, with  all  the  time  a  steady  eye  on  the  peculiarities 
of  the  paper  and  ink  to  be  used.  We  have  had  inquiries 
for  just  the  sort  of  information  contained  in  this  chapter. 
A  very  good  chapter  on  paper  testing  is  included. 

This  is  a  handy  littli-  voluiiu-  whicli  should  prove  use- 
ful to  those  engaged  in  both  industries.  It  is  well  illus- 
trated throughout.  The  diagrammatic  illustrations  of 
paper  and  pulpmaking  are  particularly  useful  to  the  un- 
initiated. One  fine  example  of  three-color  work  is  given, 
and  there  are  further  colored  pages  to  illustrate  the  use 
of  various  colored  inks. 
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Western   Chemical   Industries 

(PrepHied  iiiuliT  the  Diri-iitioii  of  Dr.  Cliarlea  (Jarasell, 
Deputy  Minister  of  .Mines,  by  Dr.  A.  W.  (i.  Wilson, 
Cliief  EIl^'ineel•,  Mineral  Hesourees  Division.) 


The  Prairie  Provinees  of  Canada  are  classed  primar- 
ily as  agrieultural  areas  and  up  to  the  present  time 
they  have  not  l)eeii  eon.sidered  seriously  as  probable 
contributors  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country. 
Recently,  hoA\ever,  the  resources  of  these  provinces  in 
nonmetallie  minerals,  such  as  clays,  coals,  oil,  gaa, 
and  the  sodium  and  magnesium  salts,  which  occur  in 
the  numerous  alkali  lakes  and  sloughs  throughout  the 
area,  have  been  attracting  the  attention  of  capital  with 
the  result  that  considerable  activity  is  evidenced  in 
all  these  lines. 

The  increased  interest  in  the  alkali  deposits  of  West- 
ern Canada  has  induced  tlie  Mines  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Mines,  Ottawa,  to  institute  a  detailed 
investigation  of  these  deposits  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing their  possible  economic  value  and  the  extent  of 
reserves.  The  work  has  now  been  in  progress  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Cole  during  the  last  two 
field  seasons. 

Natural  occurrences  of  soluble  mineral  salts  are 
known  in  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  and  British  Columbia,  either  in  the  form  of 
bedded  deposits  or  as  brines.  Some  are  of  considerable 
extent  and  are  probably  of  sufficient  size  to  warrant 
commercial  exploitation,  provided  economical  methods 
of  recovery  can  be  developed  and  sufficient  markets 
can  be  established. 

Three  of  these  deposits  are  being  operated  or  will 
shortly  be  operated  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  plans 
are  under  way  for  the  development  and  operation  of 
a  fourth   deposit. 

At  Dana,  Saskatchewan,  a  half  million  dollar  plant 
is  Hearing  completion,  to  extract  salt  cake  and  other 
chemical  products  from  the  brines  of  Muskiki  lake, 
formerly  Houghton  lake,  23  miles  west  of  Humboldt, 
Sask.  The  company  operating  this  deposit  is  The 
Salts  and  Chemicals,  Ltd.,  controlled  by  Canadian  and 
United  States  interests.  The  main  plant  of  this  com- 
pany is  at  the  deposit  at  the  lake  and  they  have  a 
refining  plant  at  Kitchener,  Ontario.  When  this  plant 
is  in  operation  it  is  estimated  that  the  output  will  be 
30,000  tons  of  salt  cake  per  year  besides  Epsom  and 
other  salts  recovered  as  by-products.  A  small  village 
has  been  erected  at  the  lake  with  housing  accommoda- 
tion for  60  men.  When  the  plant  is  working  at  fuller 
capacity  100  men  are  to  be  employed. 
Sodium  Sulphate  Plant 

At  Frederick  lake,  five  miles  southwest  of  Duakirk, 
Sask.,  and  38  miles  from  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  another 
salt  cake  recovery  plant  has  been  erected  by  The 
Bishopric  and  Lent  Co.  with  head  offices  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  This  plant  is  practicall.v  completed  with  a 
capacity  of  fifty  tons  of  salt  cake  per  day,  and  as 
soon  as  it  provt^s  commercially  successful,  further 
units  are  to  be  added  to  increase  the  output  to  200 
per  day.  At  the  present  time,  twenty  men  are  em- 
ployed at  this  plant. 

At  a  lake  five  miles  north  of  Fusilier,  Saskatchewan, 
an  experimental  plant  iia.s  been  operated  by  a  com- 
pany called  Soda  Deposits,  Ltd.,  with  head  office  at 
Calgary,   Alberta.     This   deposit,   although   somewhat 


smaller  than  some  of  the  otilier  deposits,  cont*inB 
sodium  .sulphate  in  a  very  pure  state  and  neveral 
shipments  have  already  been  made.  This  company 
hopes  in  the  near  future  to  be  in  a  po.sition  to  put 
its  product  regularly  on  the  market. 

In  British  Columbia,  the  Basque  Chemical  Co.  is 
operating  a  scries  of  five  lakes  situated  fifteen  miles 
west  of  Ashcroft  B.  C.  From  these  lakes  they  are 
excavating  crude  magnosium  sulphate  (Epsom  salts) 
which  is  shipped  to  Vancouver  where  it  is  refined  and 
sold  as  medicinal  salts  and  to  the  tanning  industry 
Plans  are  now  under  way  for  greatly  extending  the 
developnlent  of  this  deposit. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Meadow  lake,  fifty  miles  north  of 
Clinton,  B.  (;.,  the  Lillooet  Soda  Co.  is  operating  a 
sodium  carbonate  lake  and  shipping  their  product  to 
Vancouver  over  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway. 
This  material  is  being  disposed  of  at  the  present  time 
to  the  .soap  manufacturers  of  the  Pacific  coast,  but 
plans  are  under  way  to  dry  the  material  at  the  lake 
and  increase  the  output. 

The  Main  Products 

The  several  main  products  which  may  be  expected 
to  be  produced  from  these  deposits  are  Glauber's  salt, 
salt  cake,  Epsom  salts,  soda  ash,  and  baking  soda. 

Sodium  sulphate  in  the  anhydrous  form,  more  com- 
monly known  by  its  trade  name  of  salt  cake,  finds  its 
chief  use  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  pulp,  in 
metallurgical  work  in  the  refining  of  nickel,  in  the 
manufacture  of  window,  plate,  and  bottle  glass,  and 
in  making  water-glass.  In  the  hj^drous  form,  it  is 
marketed  as  Glauber's  salt,  and  as  such  is  used  in 
tanning,  in  the  textile  industry  as  a  mordant,  and  in 
medicine. 

Hydrous  magnesium  sulphate  or  Epsom  salts  is 
largely  used  in  the  cotton  trade  for  warp-aizing;  it 
is  also  employed  for  medicinal  and  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  in  dyeing  with  aniline  colours,  since  goods 
thus  treated  are  found  to  withstand  the  action  of 
soap  better  than  tliose  not  so  treated. 

Sodium  carbonate  in  the  anhydrous  form,  known 
under  the  trade  name  of  soda  ash,  is  one  of  the  princip- 
al forms  in  which  sodium  salts  are  used  in  the  alkali 
industry,  since  it  frequently  forms  the  base  from  w^hich 
other  .sodium  compounds  are  made.  It  is  used 
extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  soap,  and 
dyes,  as  well  as  in  cleansing  preparations,  metal- 
lurgical processes,  and  tanning.  In  the  hydrous  form 
it  IS  marketed  under  the  trade  name  of  sal  soda,  wash- 
ing soda  or  crystal  carbonate  and  as  such  is  used  in 
softening  M'ater  and  to  replace  .soda  ash  when  purity 
i«  essential.  Sodium  bicarbonate  or  acid  sodium 
earbonate,  commonly  known  as  baking  soda,  is  general- 
ly marketed  in  a  very  pure  form,  and  finds  its  principal 
use  for  making  baking  powders. 

The  operations  of  these  companies  tend  to  bring 
before  the  public  the  possibilities  of  the  western 
provinces  in  the  mineral  field  and  .should  form  the 
nucleu.s  of  the  ever  increasing  industry  which  in  time 
should  prove  of  great  importance  to  the  whole  of 
Canada. 
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-v  MANUFACTURING  FACTS  ON  PULP  STONES 

\  (Prom   The   Lumbard    News    Letter) 

,  The  manufacture  of  pulp  stones  during  recent  years 
.has  become  very  much  more  complex  and  difficult. 
Years  ago  wlien  running  conditions  were  moderate,  soft 
Jgrades  of  stone  were  practicable,  but  with  the  increase 
of  speed  and  pressure,  pulp  stone  manufacturers  have 
•been  forced  to  produce  stones  of  stronger  and  harder 
rock  to  meet  these  severe  conditions.  To  further  com- 
jilioate  matters,  nature  has  "thrown  the  monkey  wrench 
into  the  geai's"  by  very  thoroughly  and  successfully 
broking  up  the  deposits  of  stone  that,  so  far  as  quality 
is  "concerned,  are  particularly  adapted  to  modern  pulp 
grinding.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  English  quar- 
ries, where  in  practicalh-  every  instance  deposits  of 
stone  suitable  for  pulp  stones  have  been  broken  lateral!}' 
and  vertically  by  the  stretching  and  contracting  of  the 
earth's  surface  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  find  blocks  sufficiently  large  to  make  the 
dimensions  required. 

To  be  specific,  the  pulp  stone  manufacturer's  first 
problem  is  the  overbearing  or  material  which  lies  on 
top  of  the  solid  rock.  This  material,  which  runs  into 
large  tonnage,  is  usually  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot 
be  handled  by  steam  shovels,  and  therefore  it  is  entirely 
a  question  of  manual  labor  in  conjunction  with  steam 
cranes.  This  overbearing  in  many  instances  is  forty  to 
fifty  feet  thick,  in  some  cases  even  more  tlian  this,  and 
this  material  must  be  all  removed  before  any  pulp 
stones  can  be  produced.  The  manufacturer  never  knows 
what  the  condition  of  the  rock  may  be  until  after  this 
work  has  been  completed. 

The  rock,  as  above  mentioned,  in  the  English  quarries 
is  very  much  broken  up  and  the  next  process  requires 
considerable  skill  and  long  experience.  Ragged,  ill- 
shaped  blocks  must  be  drafted  out  and  carefully  plotted 
to  obtain  the  required  finished  dimensions,  and  it  is 
uncanny  what  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  solid 
geometry  is  shown  by  the  men  who  have  this  in  charge 
whose  educations  have  been  limited  to  tlie  "Three  R's. " 

After  the  rough  blocks  are  cut,  and  this  cutting  by 
the  way  is  done  entirely  with  wedges  because  of  the  risk 
of  injury  to  the  stone  by  the  use  of  powder,  they  are 
placed  in  saw  gangs  and  vertically  sawed  into  the  ap- 
proximate thickness  required.  The  blocks  are  then  laid 
down  under  circular  saws  which  saw  out  the  circum- 
ference to  within  one-half  inch  of  the  finished  dimen- 
sions. The  stones  are  then  ready  for  finishing,  and  are 
placed  on  semi- automatic  finishing  machines  which  cut 
the  face  and  sides  very  accurately ;  especially  insuring 
that  the  two  sides  of  each  stone  be  exactly  parallel. 

Several  inspections  have  occurred  up  to  this  point, 
liut  after  the  stones  are  finished  the  final  inspection 
takes  place,  aiul  if  the  stone  pa.sses  this  very  rigid  in- 
spection it  is  then  put  under  a  holing  and  recessing 
machine-  which  finally  completes  the  process  of  making 
the  stone. 

.Referring  again  to  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article, 
all  of  these  processes  yeai-s  ago  were  accomplished  ver\' 
r^pidl}'  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  stone,  but  the  hard- 
iie.s.s  of  the  modern  stone  makes  each  process  more  dif- 
ficult.;,  Saws,  boring  machines  and  finishing  maciiines 
haveftp  be  two  to  three  times  as  heavy  as  formerly,  and 
the  speed  Avith  which  the  work  is  done  is  comparatively 
b'low.  The  finished  product,  however,  is  very  much 
better  than  in  former  years,  both  in  regard  to  finish 
and  quality.  The  inspections  are  very  rigid  and  are 
made  so  largely  because  of  the  demand  by  the  mills  for 
stones  that  are  absolutely  free  from  defects  and  espe- 
cially adapted  to  their  individual  rcHiuiremcnts.  This 
latter  feature  is  something  that  has  been  given  a  great 


deal  of  attention  during  the  past  few  years  and  the 
improved  quality  is  largely  due  to  the  records  of  mis- 
takes of  former  years. 

The  pulp-stone  buyer  years  ago  was  influenced  largely 
b}'  the  life  of  the  stone  or  the  number  of  grinding  hours 
that  the  stone  was  capable  of.  Today,  however,  he  is 
influenced  by  other  items  which  are  of  even  greater 
importance.  While  the  words  "service"  and  "effi- 
ciency" have  been  much  abused,  we  doubt  if  any  in- 
dustry has  profited  as  much  bj'  scientific  study  of 
production  costs  as  tlie  pajjcr  trade.  The  modern  buyer 
is  influenced,  aside  from  the  grinding  hours  per  stone, 
by  the  daily  ])roduction,  the  number  of  stone  installa- 
tions per  j'ear,  the  loss  of  production  due  to  stone 
trouble  and  frequent  installations,  the  quality  of  pulp 
produced,  the  percentage  of  slivers,  and  last  but  not 
least,  the  annual  cost  of  grinder  repairs  from  using 
producer  who  is  selling  stones  on  a  service  rather  than 
infex-ior  qualities  of  stone.  Therefore  the  pulp-stone 
price  basis  must  produce  a  stone  containing  a  very 
satisfactory  number  of  grinding  hours  under  severe 
conditions.  The  daily  production  must  be  high,  as  a 
few  hundred  pounds  make  a  tremendous  difference  in 
the  annual  ])roduction.  He  must  produce  stones  that 
prevent  a-s  many  new  installations  per  year  as  possible 
in  order  to  minimize  loss  of  production,  and  he  must  be 
in  a  position  to  supply  the  individual  mills  with  the 
specific  quality  of  stone  that  the.v  require  for  the  quality 
of  pulp  that  they  wish  to  produce. 

Too  much  work,  with  no  vacation,  justifies  a  small 
libation,  here's  a  toast,  now  drain  your  glasses,  work 
is  the  curse  of  the  drinking  classes. 


SWEDISH  MINISTER  TO  U.  S.  A.  VISITS 
CANADIAN  MILLS 

The  Hon.  Axel  \\'alknb(rg,  SwedLsh  Minister  to  the 
U.  S.  A.  accompanied  by  hi.s  .son  and  Mr.  Gustof  As- 
plund,  representative  of  the  Swedish  Cellulose  A.ssocia- 
tion,  has  been  on  a  visit  to  some  of  the  American  and 
Canadian  pulp  and  paper  mills.  These  gentlemen  visited 
Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and  Grand  'Mere,  and  also  called 
on  Mr.  E.  Beck,  manager  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association,  Montreal.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  Hon.  A.  Wallenberg  is  interested  in  the  Swedish  pulp 
and  paper  industry,  and  will  shortly  pay  a  visit  to  Swe- 
den. 

While  in  Montreal,  tlie  Minister  discussed  trade  condi- 
tions in  Sweden,  and  also  spoke  of  the  developments  in 
Canada.  He  said  that  lie  had  been  impressed  with  in- 
dustrial expansion  here,  and  with  the  apparent  forestry 
resources  of  Canada.  At  the  same  time  he  was  surprised 
at  the  lavish  way  in  which  we  are  using  those  resources, 
and  could  not  appreciate  why  greater  precautions  were 
not  taken  to  prevent  forest  fires  and  other  losses.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  Sweden  did  not  allow  the  export  of 
pulpwood,  the  policy  of  the  country  being  in  the  direction 
of  encouraging  the  manufacture  and  utilization  of  the  raw 
material  for  finished  products,  instead  of  exporting  that 
material. 

The  party  was  met  at  Montreal  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Sisson, 
former  president  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation, and  his  son,  who  motored  back  to  New  York  with 
Mr.  \\'allenbcrg  and  Mr.  Asplund,  by  way  of  the  Adir- 
ondacks,  visiting  various  paper  plants  en  route.  Mr.  Wal- 
lenberg's son  left  for  the  Rocky  Mountains,  prior  to  en- 
tering  Harvard   Universitj-. 

During  his  stay  in  Montreal,  the  Minister  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  at  dinner  at  the  Ritz-Carlon  Hotel, 
the  party   including   Mr.   Edward    Beck. 


Aiijrust  no,  l!)L':i 
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THE   FOREST  RESOURCES  OF  THE  WORLD 
A  Compilation  of  Unique  Value 

Oiiasioiijillv  .1  l>ook  is  producid  to  which  the  term 
"Moiiuin.ntMl"  iiwiv  In-  applied  without  sfrious  t-xnttxera- 
tioii.  This  is  triK-  of  •'Konst  Rcsourc.s  of  lh<-  World" 
which  is  the  result  of  ncncrnus  co  operation  on  the  part 
of  the  I'niteil  States  Department  of  Afiriciilttire,  the  Na 
tional  Research  Council  and  thi'  McGrawHill  Book  Com- 
pany. Never  before  has  there  been  broujilit  between  four 
covers  (there  are  two  volumes)  the  essential  facts  and 
a\ailable  statistics  which  show  the  ))resent  status  of  the 
world's  timber  supply  and  cons\imption  in  terms  of  an 
understandable  common  dcnoiiiiiiator.  All  areas  are  fjiven 
in  acres  and  volumes  in  board  fict.  lubic  feit  or  cords  as 
is  most  appropriati-  to  the  particular  subject  under  con- 
sideration, and  are  frr(|ucntly  nivcn  in  terms  of  two  units 
to  facilitate  comparison. 

Some  idea  of  the  maf>nitude  of  the  undertaking  may 
be  gained  from  the  statement  that  in  addition  to  a  gen- 
eral summing  up  for  each  Continent  there  are  separate 
discussions  of  the  forest  situation  in  each  political  or  other 
important  sub-division  of  the  world.  In  other  words,  be- 
sides an  excellent  summation  of  the  forest  resources  of 
Europe  as  a  whole  there  are  sections  devoted  to  detailed 
exposition  of  the  status  of  each  of  the  20  political  or 
geographical  sub-divisions  of  that  Continent.  The  same 
treatment  is  given  to  8.5  divisions  of  Asia,  50  divisions  of 
Africa,  20  divisions  of  Australia  and  Oceanic,  13  divisions 
of  South  America  and  29  divisions  of  Central  America, 
North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  making  a  total  of  176 
regions  for  which  there  is  an  attempt  to  show  in  each  case 
the  forest  area,  the  annual  growth  and  the  annual  cut.  A 
detailed  discussion  including  the  most  important  statistics 
and  best  estimates  where  statistics  are  lacking  covers  the 
topics  of  forest  area,  character  and  distribution  of  forest, 
character  of  ownership,  annual  growth,  annual  cut,  exports 
and  imports,  domestic  consumption,  progress  in  forest  con- 
servation and  probable  future  developments.  There  is  also 
a  discussion  of  the  sources  of  other  valauble  forest  pro- 
duets  such  as  resins,  gums,  balsams,  dyewoods  and  edible 
jjroduets. 

The  final  result  is  two  clearly  written,  well-manufac- 
tured and  typographically  attractive  volumes,  which  con- 
tain 2(5  colored  plates,  showing  forest  classification  in  the 
most  important  regions,  more  than  400  statistical  tables 
and  a  total  (including  an  excellent  index)  of  nearly  1,000 
pages  numbered  consecutively  from  the  first  page  of  the 
first  volume  to  the  last  page  of  the  second  volume. 

Some  conclusions  of  the  authors,  Messrs.  Raphael  Zon 
and  William  N.  Sparhawk,  Forest  Economists  of  the  Uni- 
ted .States  Forest  Service,  are  of  especial  interest.  For 
example,  it  is  stated  that  for  the  world  as  a  whole  the 
coniferous  forests  occupy  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  total 
forest  area,  the  temperate  hardwoods  Ifi  ])er  cent  and  the 
tropical  hardwoods  about  Ml  ])er  cent,  but  that  95  per 
cent  of  the  coniferous  forests,  ujjon  which  the  world  de- 
pends for  its  construction  material  and  most  of  its  paper, 
are  in  the  north  temperate  zone  as  are  89  per  cent  of  the 
temperate  hardwood  forests.  This  zone  has  three-quarters 
of  the  world's  population  and  consumes  an  even  greater 
.share  of  the  timber  used  in  the  world. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  probable  future  needs  for  ag- 
ricultural land  and  further  increases  in  the  demand  for 
timber  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  for  the  world  in 
general 

"The  forests  will  t-ontiuue  to  be  reduced  in  ai'ea,  ajid  the 
Muality  of  those  remaining  will  tend  to  deteriorate,  until  the 
timber  resources  become  so  badly  deideted  that  steps  are 
taken    to    prevent   further   destruction    and    to    build    them    up 


on  a  permanent  bBBla,  The  history  of  forestry  In  most 
countries  tihowM  that  effective  stepM  toward  forest  regula- 
tion are  Meldoni  taken  until  a  country's  forest  reMources  have 
become  .so  (lv|ileted  an  to  make  It  anxious  regardlni;  Its  own 
future   .supplleH   of  llnibi-r." 

At  tlu'  present  time  it  is  said  that  only  10  pi-r  cent  or 
15  per  cent,  of  the  world's  timberland  is  being  handled 
as  a  riiMwable  continuously  productive  resource,  while 
an  a<lditional  15  per  cent,  or  20  per  cent,  is  more  or  less 
,  protected  from  destruction,  but  that  (i5  per  cent,  to  75 
per  cent,  receives  no  care  whatever.  By  far  the  greater 
jjart  of  the  cons«'rvatively  managed  timberland  is  in  pub- 
lic ownership  and  ))ublie  regulation  of  private  forests, 
with  few  exce])tions,  is  intended  only  to  those  classed  as 
protection  forests  whose  preservation  is  a  public  neces 
sity.  On  the  nuich-debated  question  of  the  public  regula 
tion  of  private  forests,  the  following  quotation  is  per- 
tinent: 

"That  it  is  much  more  feasible  to  regulate  cutting  on  pub- 
lic forest  lands  than  on  those  belonging  to  private  Indivi- 
duals have  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  several  countries. 
Norway,  Prance,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  others  have 
been  gradually  taking  back  into  public  ownershl))  the  private 
forest  lands  whose  preservation  can  not  safely  be  entrusted  to 
private  owners,  and  only  recently  the  L'nited  States  has  un- 
dertaken a  similar  policy,  in  the  purchase  of  forest  lands 
by  the  Nation  and  the  individual  States.  Canada,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  retained  most  of  her  timberland,  and  can 
;.dopt  conservative  methods  of  handling  it  without  being 
hampered  by  conflicts  with  private  property  rights.  In  this 
respect  most  of  the  tropical  countries  have  the  advantage  of 
still  owning  the  greater  part  of  their  forests.  As  soon  as 
economic  conditions  require  it  they  will  be  able  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  the  older  nations,  and  to  organize  their 
forests  as  permanent  sources  of  timber  both  for  domestic 
consumption    and    for    supplying    the    world    markets." 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  minor  details  in  an  undertaking 
of  such  size,  but  the  value  of  this  publication  and  its 
scope  so  far  exceed  anything  hitherto  attempted  that  the 
highest  praise  for  substantial  accomplishment  is  due  to 
all  who  participated  in  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
these  attactive  volumes.  There  are.  of  course,  many  cases 
in  which  accurate  statistics  and  even  statistics  of  any 
kind  are  unavailable.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
most  helpful  to  use  the  best  estimates  that  can  be  made 
until  better  can  be  obtained  and  this  the  authors  have 
not  hesitated  to  do.  The  publication  of  the  results  of  this 
study  of  the  forest  resources  of  the  world  comes  at  a  time 
when  such  information  is  greatly  needed  and  when  more 
than  ever  before  the  people  are  waking  tip  to  a  realization 
of  the  necessity  for  greater  care  for  a  basic  natural  rC' 
source. 

A  study  of  these  volumes  convinces  us  again  that  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  which  once  possessed  the 
greatest  forest  wealth  on  the  globe,  cannot  safely  rely 
on  outside  sources  for  their  future  raw  material  for  lum- 
ber, paper  and  a  multitude  of  other  wood  products,  but 
that  they  can  and  must  produce  their  own.  This  work  of 
reference  should  be  on  the  book-shelf  of  every  student 
of  forest  economics,  every  producer  of  wood  products  and 
every  citizen  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  sound  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  his  country. — R.  S. 
Kellogg. 

Note:  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  is  trying  to 
assist  in  the  distribution  of  this  excellent  work  and  will 
deliver   the  two   volumes,  postpaid   on   receipt   of   $12.       ■ 


The  |)oor  may  be  as  covetous  as  the  rich.  Oreod  and 
love  of  riioiicy  ilepciul  not  upon  the  amoiiiil  [loasessed. 
The  little  (if  (iiic  man  may  lie  as  miiicIi  his  iVloI  as  "i's 
the  abundance  of  another. 
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THE  PULPWOOD  COMMISSION 

That  there  are  others  who  do  not  like  the  way  the 
inilpwood  crisis  is  being  met  by  the  Government  is 
shown  in  the  following  letter  hy  "Canadian"  in  The 
Gazette,  Montreal : 

Sir. — The  ineptitude  of  politics  in  dealing  with  a 
purely  economic  problem  of  vast  import  to  the  coun- 
try's welfare  was  never  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
order-in-council  issued  from  Ottawa  a  few  days  ago 
appointing  a  commission  to  enquire  into  the  forest  re- 
source of  Canada  with  a  view  of  determining  the  need 
or  otherwise  of  an  embargo  upon  the  exportation  of 
pulpwood  and  instructing  the  commissioners  so  ap- 
pointed in  their  duties.  It  affords  a  fair  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  such  vital  matters  as  the  rail- 
way problem,  the  immigration  problem,  the  land  [iroli- 
lem,  the  public  debt  and  other  national  issues  are 
being  trifled  with,  to  the  great  injury  of  Canada's 
present  well-being  and  to  the  jeopardy  of  its  future 
solvency. 

The  order-in-conncil  names  five  presumably  very 
excellent  gentlemen,  none  of  whom,  so  far  as  the 
public  is  aware,  has  any  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject  which  he  is  set  to  investigate,  or  is.  by  reason 
of  his  calling,  competent  to  deal  with  a  matter  de- 
manding much  expert  and  technical  understanding. 
One  is  a  tobacco  manufacturer,  two  are  town  lawyers, 
one  is  a  lumberman  and  the  fifth  is  a  contractor.  The 
only  one  whose  vocation  may  be  considered  as  bring- 
ing him,  even  remotely,  in  tovich  with  the  science  of 
forestry  is  the  lumbermen  —  and  lumbermen,  as  is 
■well  known,  are  and  always  have  been  hereditary  foes 
of  timber  conservation. 

But  it  is  when  one  comes  to  consider  the  duties  de- 
volving upon  the  commission  that  the  hollowness  of 
the  proceeding  becomes  apparent. 

The  commissioners  are  required  to  enquire  into  and 
report  upon  (1)  the  extent  in  each  province  of  wood 
of  various  kinds  available  for  pulp:  (2)  the  quantity 
of  wood  so  available  on  lands  owned  by  the  provincial 
Governments  and  subject  under  provincial  laws  and 
regulations  to  restrictions  requiring  the  partial  or 
total  manufacture  of  such  wood  in  Canada;  (3)  the 
quantity  of  wood  so  available  on  lands  owned  by  the 
Dominion  Government  and  subject  under  federal  laws 
and  regulations  to  restrictions  refjuiring  partial  or 
total  manufacture  in  Canada;  (4)  the  quantity  of 
such  wood  on  other  lands  and  the  conditions  under 
which  such  lands  are  held,  whether  by  ownership  or 
lease,  whether  by  corporations  or  individuals,  whether 
by  citizens  of  Canada  or  other  countries;  (o)  the  quan- 
tity of  pulpwood  produced  in  each  province  of  Can- 
ada during  the  past  ten  years,  showing  the  portion 
used  in  Canada  and  the  portion  exported. 

All  of  the  information  at  present  available  on  these 
subjects,  or  that  can  be  made  available  without  the 
expenditure  of  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  money,  is 
now  carefully  filed  away  in  the  archives  of  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  the  Government  at  Ottawa  or  is 


obtainable  at  the  cost  of  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  two- 
cent  stamp  from  the  governments  of  the  several  prov- 
inces. 

A  $20-a-week  clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  forestry 
division  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  Ottawa 
should  be  able  to  dig  up  all  the  required  information, 
so  far  as  is  available  to  collate  it  and  present  it  for 
inspection  within  the  course  of  thirty-six  hours. 

Instead,  a  commission  is  to  rove  about  the  country, 
for  months  probably,  the  chairman  to  be  paid  $35  a 
day  and  each  of  the  other  commissioners  $25  a  day, 
with  $15  extra  as  an  expense  allowance,  seeking  for 
information  which  is  already  available  in  Ottawa  right 
under  the   Government's  very  nose. 

Left  alone,  the  acting  director  of  forestry,  who  is 
attached  to  the  commission  as  its  secretary,  and  who. 
although  granted  no  extra  emolument  for  his  servi- 
ces as  siich.  is  to  receive  $15  a  day  expense  allowance 
while  away  from  Ottawa,  could,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  compile  a  report  giving  all  the  information 
asked  for  —  again,  in  its  only  at  present,  available 
form  —  without  leaving  his  office  chair. 

But  Parliament,  at  the  instance  of  the  Government, 
voted  a  preliminary  grant  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
—  added  that  amount  to  a  budget  already  over-ex- 
tended and  increased  by  that  amount  the  burden  of  an 
already  over-taxed  people  —  and  so  the  enquiry,  how- 
ever useless  and  impotent  it  may  prove  to  be,  must 
proceed.  It  may  cost  four  or  five  times  that  amount 
before  its  work  is  completed. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  information  which  the  commission  is  instructed 
to  obtain,  although  it.s  usefulness  as  a  basis  on  which 
to  formulate  a  national  policy  of  forest  conservation  is 
open  to  question,  since  its  authenticity  has  never  been 
accepted  bv  those  best  qualified  to  judge.  It  is  based 
on  rule-of-thumb  averages  and  estimates  rather  than 
on  actual  knowledge.  No  really  authentic  or  reliable 
inventory  of  Canada's  forest  resources  exists,  nor 
could  one  be  made  without  years  being  consumed  in 
its  accomplishment,  the  employment  of  numerous  ex- 
perts and  the  expenditure  of  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, involving  a  task  far  beyond  the  powers  and 
scope  of  the  present  commission. 

But  the  order-in-council  goes  beyond  this.  It  shifts 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  Government  the  responsib- 
ility of  making  a  national  policy,  upon  which  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  if  not  the  existence  of  the  country's 
most  important  manufacturing  industry  depends,  and 
transfers  it  to  a   board    of   private  individuals! 

The  commission  is  to  determine,  in  the  words  of 
the  order.  "The  question  of  the  prohibition  or  restric- 
tion of  the  export  of  pulp-wood  from  Canada." 

Those  who  complain  that  Ottawa  lacks  initiative, 
leadership  and  the  courage  to  mark  out  its  own  course 
in  national  affairs  will  find  in  this  remarkable  order- 
in-council  ample  support  for  their  contention. 


AuKiist   .{(),    1!)L':{ 


I,  I' 
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No  liiiif  liiiiit  is  sci  ii|ioii  I  lie  aclivilios  »['  the  cmimi- 
miftsion.  It  mny  liikr  niniiilis  or  \iar.s  to  ncfoiii|)li.sli 
its  task.  Alfaiiwiiiic 
inishing  pulpwood  n 
exploiters,  t;ot's  on 
vigor. 

So   far  as  our  for 


liic  raiil  on  ('anada's  fasl-diin- 
soiirccs  fur  till-  liciiefit  of  foreign 
iiiiclicckcil    and    wiili    iricreasinif 


•its  arc  conccrni'd,   I  lie  "whisper 
of  death"   lias  devidoped    into  a    roar  of  dest  riicl  ion. 

The  .July  trade  returns,  just  ina<le  available  show 
that  ir)l,7y4  cords  of  pulpwood  —  a  eentury's  growth 
from  at  least  30,34S  acres  of  land  —  were  taken  out 
of  Canada  during'  that  month,  as  compared  with  90,- 
!I66  eords  during:  the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year,  an  increase  of  (lO.S'J!!  eoi-ds  or  (i?  pei-  cent,  over 
last  year. 

The  case  for  an  embargo  on  the  export  of  pulpwood 
is  to  be  found  in  the  monthly  tia<le  retui-ns  of  the  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  not  in  the 
needless  jieregrinations  about  the  eounti-y  of  a  poli- 
tical commission,  whose  chief  function  so  far  has  been 
to  relieve  the  (lovernmcnt  (if  the  necessity  of  making 
an  embarrassing  decision. 

These  returns  sujjply  indisputable  evidence  that 
the  forest  industries  of  Canada  are  being  drained  of 
their  very  life-blood  for  alien  benefit. 

While  Canada  is  thus  being  raided  of  one  of  its 
most  vital  raw  materials,  and  while  our  pulp  and 
paper  industry  has  about  reached  its  maximum  de- 
velojiment,  owing  to  the  rate  at  which  our  pulpwood 
is  being  dejileted,  it  is  illuminating  to  note  that  New- 
foundland —  whei-e  an  embargo  on  the  exjjort  of  pulp- 
wood has  for  many  years  been  a  part  of  the  statutory 
law  of  the  land  —  is  the  scene  of  a  pulp  and  paper 
development  now  in  progress  that  will  rival  any  now 
existing  in  Canada,  the  governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  Newfoundland  having  joined  in  guaranteeing  a 
capital  investment  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  purpose. 

Without  its  embiti'go  on  puljnvood,  Newfoundland, 
without  any  question,  would  long  since  have  been  de- 
nuded of  her  forest  i-esourees,  which  alone  make  such 
a  develoiiment  possible,  in  the  same  way  that  Can- 
ada  is  now  being  denuded  of  hers. 


URGES  STATE  FORESTS 

Winnipeg,  August  20. —  In  relating  th"  difficulties 
experienced  by  the  Allies  during  the  war  from  lack 
nf  forest  reserves.  General  Lord  Lovat,  chairman  of 
the  British  Eminre  Forestry  Conference,  declares  the 
possibility  of  another  emergency  and  demands  action 
to  forestall  danger  that  might  result  from  a  shortage 
in  the  future.  He  made  this  declaration  while  address- 
ing a  joint  luncheon  given  by  the  Manitoba  Govern 
ment  and  the  Canadian  Club  in  honor  of  the  delegates 
to  the  conference. 

Canada  was  in  the  most  favtu-able  position  at  the 
[iresent  time  of  any  country  in  the  world  for  forest 
cultivation.  Lord  Lovat  said,  and  he  advocated  state 
forests  for  the  Dominion,  where  ex])eriments  in  applied 
research  could  be  made  on  a  commei-cial  in.stead  of  a 
laboratory  scale. 

The  delegates  were  welcomed  to  the  i)ro\ince  by  John 
Bracken,  Premier  of  Manitoba,  and  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Sir  James  Aikins.  The  party  leaves  this  evening 
for  Indian  Head  and  Regina,  and  the  tour  will  con- 
clude at  Vancouver  on  September  7tli. 


BARNJUM    UHALLENGES    GOVERNMENT 

Kditoi-,    I'ulp   ^    I'apiT    .Magazine. 
Deal-  .Sir: 

Of  all  the  extravagant  farces  foisted  upon  the  Cana- 
dian people  by  the  pri-scnt  Governnu-nt  the  recently 
appointed  pul[)WO()d  cdnimission  probably  lakes  the  lead. 

In  the  first  place  there  was  ab.solutely  no  necessity 
for  any  commission  to  enquire  into  a  matter  that  the 
members  of  the  (Jlovernment  have  repeatedly  staled  the.\ 
knew  all  about.  I  made  the  offer  to  the  Minister  of 
Finance  in  more  than  one  occasion  that  if  he  wouhi 
select  an  independent,  unbia.sed  c(munittee  I  would  take 
thera  on  a  four  months'  trij)  across  (Mir  suppo.sedly 
wooded  areas,  at  my  own  exjicnse,  and  if  they  did  not 
i-eport  <'onditions  with  regard  to  Canada's  wood  supply, 
after  a  careful  investigation,  more  alarming  than  as 
stated  by  me,  I  would  never  mention  forest  conservation 
to  him  again.  The  Minister's  reply  was  that  he  did  not 
question  my  statements  and  believed  them  all.  An- 
other ( 'abinet  Minister  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  if  drastic  steps  were  not  now  taken,  cmr  forests 
would  .soon  be  but  a  memory.  Other  prominent  Minis- 
ters have  stated  there  was  no  answer  to  my  arguments. 
What  need  then  of  a  commission? 

There  can  be  only  two  reasons  for  the  appointment 
of  this  commission,  namely,  the  furnishing  of  political 
appointments,  with  large  emoluments  to  partisan  friends, 
and  —  the  delay  of  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  allow  Amer- 
icans to  carry  away  last  of  our  most  available  and 
valuable  pulpwood.  The  Americans,  with  their  usual 
acumen,  have  proceeded  with  lightning-like  rapidity,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  with  a  vengeance'  bv 
immediately  shutting  down  woods  operations  in  theiV 
own  country  and  transferring  all  cutting  to  the  Cana- 
dian side. 

The  personnel  of  the  commission  con>*ists  of  a  citv 
manufacturer  for  chairman,  with  the  balance  of  the 
commission  made  up  of  two  city  lawxers  and  one  lum- 
berman. The  farmer  or  settler,  about  whom  the  Govern- 
ment pretended  to  be  so  solicitous,  has  no  representa- 
tive. The  appointees  are  no  doubt  all  very  estimable 
gentlemen,  but  they  are  not  of  the  calling  that  an  ordin- 
ary business  man  would  select  to  investigate  the  puln 
wood  situation. 

The  first  appropriation  for  the  expense  of  the  com- 
mission Ls  twenty  thousand  dollars,  but  with  the  amount 
ot  work  laid  down,  which  should  take  two  vears  to  com- 
plete It  will  involve  several  times  this  amount  while 
the  Government  could  have  obtained  all  the  informa- 
tion asked  for  gratis  through  its  own  Forestry  Branch. 
•  *  • 

VVhile  the  Government  has  been  deciding  a.s  to  which 
ot  their  triends  should  receive  the  rich  plums,  a  lo.ss  of 
thirteen  million  dollars  has  been  suffered  by  Canada 
through  the  export  of  unmanufactured  wood  These 
exports  ai-e  now  going  out  of  the  count i-n-  at  the  rate  of 
two  million  cords  annually,  based  on  the  Government 
report  for  June,  and  will  undoubtediv  increase  to  an 
even  greater  figure  in  anticipation  of  the  Embar.'o 
being  applied  thereby  ha.stening  the  <lay  when  Canada 
will  be  forced  to  import  high  ])riced  newsprint  from 
the  I  nited  States.  In  the  meantime  Cana.la  is  actuallv 
suffering  a  loss  of  six  million  and  a  half  dollars  monthlv 
or  seventy-eight  million  dollars  annuallv,  through  th'i^ 
export  of  unmanufactured   wood. 
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This  piilpwoud  cotiiiuission  will  go  i\i>\\\\  in  liisl(ir\ 
as  one  of  the  most  costly  tMnuinissioiis  cvit  foislnl  un  I  lie 
Canadian  pooplo. 

r  read  a  statenu'iil  in  tlir  |iirss  to  ilay  which  was  pnl 
out  by  some  of  tli-  enemies  of  Canada  that  timber  is 
prowin^  in  this  country  twice  as  fast  as  it  is  being  cut 
and  destroyed,  and  this  is  merely  a  samjile  nf  the  pro- 
paganda that  is  being  carried  on  with  the  one  object 
in  view  of  putting  the  people  to  sleep  while  our  last 
available  trees  are  being  shipped  out  of  the  couutiy.  If 
this  statement  were  true  there  would  be  more  standing 
wood  in  Canada  to-day  than  there  was  a  hundred  j-ears 
ago.  In  fact,  the  forests  would  be  crowding  the  peoi)le 
into  the  ocean.  Instead  of  which  our  woods  operators 
are  to-day  scouring  the  upper  reaches  and  very  head- 
waters of  our  rivers,  cutting  small  trees  where  it  takes 
as  many,  in  some  cases,  as  fifty  trees  to  make  a  cord  of 
pulpwood,  and  where  the  distance  is  so  great  from  the 
mills  that  it  takes  two  and  three  years  to  drive  the  wood 
to  its  point  of  manufacture,  and  the  same  kind  of  wood, 
which  really  belongs  to  our  grand-children  and  not  1o 
us.  is  being  cut  and  hauled  bv  rail  and  water  (iOO  to 
l.OOO  miles. 

•  •         « 

This  is  the  answer  to  these  enemies  of  Canada  and  to 
Hie  Government  to  sb*»w  the  absolute  childishness,  folly 
and  utter  wa-ste  of  tke  people's  money  iu  appointing  a 
•ommi.ssion  to  enquire  into  a  matter  that  is  so  perfectlj- 
apparent  to  the  merest  schoolboy. 

I  am  not  worrying  so  much  as  to  how  .soon  the  Govern- 
ment will  put  the  embargo  in  force  a.s  to  where  our 
pulp  and  {)aper  mills  are  to  obtain  a  wood  supply  in 
Five  years  from  now-,  some  of  them  being  already  out  of 
rtood  on  their  own  watershed. 

The  annual  increases  in  the  destruction,  consumption 
mil  exports  of  pulpwood  are  so  appalling  that  unless 
mmediately  checked  will  end   in  bankruptcy. 

*  #         • 

So  far  as  the  embargo  is  concerned  the  friends  of 
rood  government  should  i-e.ioice  in  every  day's  delay 
)n  the  part  of  the  Government  in  its  application  of  this 
neasure,  as  no  amount  of  American  campaign  funds 
vill  change  the  result  in  the  next  general  election. 

I  call  upon  the  Prime  Minister  to  a.sk  for  the  resigna- 
ion  of  any  members  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  who 
ire  receiving  fees  from  foreign  corporations  —  cor- 
)orations  whose  interests  are  diametrically  o])posed  to 
he  interests  of  the  Canadian  people,  who  have  hired 
md  are  paying  them  to  protect  the  interests  of  Canada, 
t  may  be  permissible  for  members  of  the  House  of 
"ommons  to  retain  their  seat  while  at  the  same  time 
icting  in  the  capacity  of  solicitor  for  a  Canadian  cor- 
loration,  but  certainly  not  for  foreign  corporations  whose 
rie  great  desire  is  to  rob  Canada  of  her  birthright. 

1  call  upon  the  Government  to  take  a  plebiscite  on  th«' 
[uestion  "Shall  Canada  continue  to  be  a  liewer  of 
lood  or  a  maTuifacturer  of  her  own  raw  materials?" 

I  challenge  the  Government  to  appeal  to  the  people 
n  this  one  question. 

1  challenge  the  Government  to  appeal  to  the  people 
n  their  record  or  entire  lack  of  any  record  excejjt  a.s 
!ebt  and  tax  raisers. 

Party  polities  mean  nothing  to  a  debt  i-idden.  over- 
urdened,  taxe<l-to-death  people.  Men  and  measures 
re  the  ci-j-   to-day.  —Frank  J.   D.  Barnjum. 


BROMPTON     BUYS    DOMINION    LIME 

(Special    to    The   Gazette.) 

Sherbrooke,  August  8.  — It  is  officially  announced 
that  the  Dominion  Lime  Company,  one  of  the  largest 
shippers  of  lime  in  the  Dominion,  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Brom|)ton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 
The  paper  company,  one  of  the  largest  usei's  of  lump 
lime,  is  understood  to  have  paid  $50  a  share  for  its  con- 
trolling interest  and  an  offer  is  being  made  to  other 
shareholders  on  somewhat  similar  lines.  The  Dominion 
Lime  Company,  established  nearly  forty  years  ago,  has 
been  operating  without  interruption  since  the  time  of 
its  original  activities  and  the  plant,  located  at  Lime 
Ridge,  Que.,  along  the  Maine  Central,  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  of  its  kind  in  the  Dominion. 

The  company  is  one  of  the  largest  shippers  of  lime 
in  the  country,  and  manufactures  the  famous  "Duds- 
well"  brand,  which,  is  a  very  high  grade  product  and 
analyses  in  some  instances  as  high  as  99  per  cent  pure 
lime,  while  it  is  unsurpassed  for  strength  and  whiteness. 
Lump  lime  is  shipped  in  bulk  as  well  as  in  wooden  and 
steel  barrels,  while  crushed  limestone  for  fluxing  pur- 
poses represents  another  product.  The  company  also 
manufactures  all  grades  of  pulverized  limestone  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  owing  to  the  large  de- 
mand for  hydrated  lime,  the  company  is  at  present 
constructing  a  modern  hydrating  plant.  Hydrated  lime 
replaces,  to  a  large  extent,  the  ordinary  lump  lime  and 
is  used  as  a  wall  finish,  as  well  as  for  general  building 
purposes.  The  company  employs  some  fifty  hands  the 
year  round. 

The  old  board,  which  has  returned,  was  as  follows : 
President,  James  MacKinnon ;  directors,  E.  L.  Stewart 
Patterson,  Colonel  H.  R.  Fraser,  Senator  R.  H.  Pope, 
W.  S.  Dresser,  M.  W.  Mitchell,  John  C.  Spring,  of 
Boston,  and  A.  P.  Fraser. 

The  new  board  is  as  follows:  F.  N.  McCrea,  M.P., 
E.  W.  Tobin,  M.P.,  C.  C.  Wilson,  W.  N.  Munroe, 
C.  G.  Greenshields,  H.  W.  Beauelerk,  and  J.  A.  Both- 
well.  A  meeting  will  be  held  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  at  which  the  new  officers  will  be  elected.  James 
MacKinnon  ha.s  agreed  to  continue  as  president  of  the 
company  until  August  31st. 

Mr.  MacKinnon  has  been  president  of  the  company 
for  the  past  several  years,  replacing  the  late  William 
Farwell. 

It  is  understood,  on  reliable  authority  that  there  will 
be  no  change  made  in  the  name  or  management  of  the 
company  and  A.  F.  Fraser,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  company  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  as 
general  manager  and  secretary-treasurer  will  continue 
to  act  in  this  capacit\'. 

Among  the  original  directors  of  the  Dominion  Lime 
Co.  were  William  Angus  F.  P.  Buck,  C.  A.  French, 
W.  W.  Bailey,  Hon.  (J.  J.  Robertson,  Hon.  Frank  Jones, 
Geo.  Van  Duke,  J.  R.  Woodward  and  the  Hon.  W.  B. 
Ives,  all  well  known  throughout  the  Eastern  Townships. 
The  change  in  the  controlling  interest,  as  outlined  above, 
has  been  confirmed  by  officials  of  the  Dominion  Lime 
Company,  as  well  as  of  tlie  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper 
( 'ompanj'. 


"I  .jist  like  to  let  her  in  at  the  door,"  said  an  Irish 
lie  who  wants  the  most  important  i)lace  he  can  get      maid  one  dav.  of  a  woman  we  know,  whose  face  was 
n  the  kingdom  of  (iod  on  earth  is  qualifying  for  the      alwavs  cheerv  and  l)right  :  "the   face  of  her  does  one 
;ast  important  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Jieaven.      good,  shure." 


Aiiiriisi  ;!().  I !!•_':! 
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I'he  plant  of  the  iutenuitioiial  l^'ibre  Board  Com- 
pany, wall  board  manufacturers,  at  Penetanguishene, 
Ont.,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  Aug.  19.  When 
the  alarm  was  sounded  at  3.30  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  pull)  piles  of  the  company  were  a  mass  of 
smoke.  In  the  outer  walls  of  the  building  is  a  fan  to 
carry  off  the  dust  from  the  factory,  and  firemen  think 
that  this  fan  in  action  caused  the  flames  to  spread  to 
the  building.  Tile  fan  was  shut  off  too  late  to  save 
the  building.  The  company  was  preparing  to  enlarge 
its  plant  and  to  employ  300  men  this  season.  W.  PI. 
.Shaver  is  the  general   manager. 

According  to  Hon.  T.  W.  MeGarry,  Toronto,  of  the 
Whaieti  Pulp  a!ul  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  the  various  mills 
of  the  company  have  been  operating  at  capacity  dur- 
ing tile  iiast  year.  One  of  the  additions  to  plant  was 
tile  installation  of  a  complete  oil-burning  system  in 
the  company's  mill  at  Port  Alice.  President  McGarry 
('.\pects  to  leave  shortly  for  the  Pacific  Coast  and  will 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders  to  be  held  at 
\'ancouver  within  the  next  few  weeks.  In  Toronto 
last  week  it  was  officially  denied  that  the  company 
had  any  connection  with  the  Home  Bank  which  closed 
its  doors  in  Toronto  a  few  days  ago. 

Considerable  damage  was  caused  to  the  electrical 
equipment  of  the  mill  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  on 
Aug.  21  through  a  short-circuit  in  the  company's 
lines.  The  city  was  jjlunged  in  darkness  for  over  an 
hour  and  the  street  cars  were  stalled  for  lack  of  power. 
The  damage  amounted  to  several  hundred  dollars  and 
was  soon  repaired. 

In  conversation  with  tlie  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
of  Canada  in  Toronto  last  week,  Joseph  Kilgour,.  Pres- 
ident of  Kilgour  Bros..  Limited,  paper  bag  manufac- 
turers and  paper  merchants,  confirmed  the  brief  state- 
ment in  the  press  that  the  comjiany  would  erect  a 
paper  bag  making  plant  at  Windsor  Mills,  Que.  The 
new  structure  will  be  90  x  150  feet  and  will  be  three 
storeys  in  height.  It  will  be  designed  for  paper 
bag  manufacture  and  for  warehouse  purposes  and 
will  be  erected  on  property  ad.ioining  the  present 
jilant  of  the  Canada  Paper  Co.  Work  has  already  been 
commenced  and  the  firm  expects  to  have  the  new 
factory  in  operation  inside  of  three  months. 

David  F.  Robertson,  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Board 
Company,  Limited,  Montreal,  was  a  business  visitor 
in  Toronto  last  week. 

Discussing  the  report  that  the  Fort  William  Papci- 
Company  were  seriously  entertaining  the  idea  of  dou- 
bling their  capacity  in  their  plant  at  Fort  William, 
J.  G.  Gibson,  Toronto,  secretary  of  the  company,  said 
last  week  that  while  the  matter  had  been  in  the  air 
for  some  time  it  was  no  nearer  consummation  now 
than  it  had  been  some  months  ago.  He  stated,  how- 
ever, that  the  directors  would  meet  in  Fort  William 
in  a  week  or  ten  days  time  and  it  was  possible  that 
the  question  of  extending     the   mill  might   come     up 


then  —  and  again  it  might  not.  In  fact  Mr.  Gibson 
said  that  tiie  visit  of  the  directors  to  the  mill  this 
month  would  have  no  special  significance  as  far  as  ex- 
tending tlif   piT.sfiil    plant  went. 

Direcloi-s  of  the  Spanish  iiiver  Pulp  and  Paper 
.Mills,  Limited,  will  gather  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont., 
next  week  and  some  days  will  be  .spent  in  in.specting 
the  comiiany's  mills  at  the  Soo,  Espanola  and  Stur- 
geon P''aHs. 

Col.  C.  II.  L.  Jones,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills,  Limited,  was  a  visitor  in  Toronto  last  week. 

John  G.  Sutherland's  many  friends  in  the  paper 
trade  in  Toronto  were  pleased  to  greet  him  again  last 
week  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  city,  he  having 
motored  over  with  his  wife  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  where 
he  is  connected  with  the  Mead  Sales  Company.  Mr. 
Sutherland  was  one  of  the  original  salesmen  of  the  old 
Spanish  River  Company  at  Espanola  and  is  widely 
known  throughout  the  Ontario  paper  trade. 

The  Toronto  Club  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen 
held  a  luncheon  meeting  at  Scarboro  Beach  Park,  Tor- 
onto, on  August  22,  when  delegates  were  appointed  to 
attend  the  Buffalo  convention  August  30,  31  and  Sept. 
].     A  big  delegation  from  Toronto  is  assured. 

The  city  council  of  Fort  William  has  agreed  to 
deliver  daily  1,500,00  gallons  of  Loch  Lomond  water 
to  the  property  of  the  Great  Lakes  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  at  the  Neebling  boundary.  The  city  is  to 
provide  the  meter  and  make  installations  necessary 
for  the  collection.  The  revenue  will  amount  to  $:M)  a 
day  and  it  is  understood  that  the  rates  \vere  figured 
out  on  the  basis  of  agreements  made  with  other  large 
users  of  city  water.  It  is  stated  that  under  existing 
conditions  about  4,500,000  gallons  of  water  wastes 
from  the  lake  every  day  and  that  the  agreement  w^ill 
give  the  city  a  revenue  from  a  portion  of  water  which 
has  hitherto  gone  down  the  river.  The  arrangement 
is  a  temporary  one  which  may  be  altered  if  it  proves 
inconvenient  to  the  city.  A  considerable  amount  of 
preliminary  engineering  work  has  already  been  done 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  plant  during  the  past 
three  months  and  it  is  understood  that  such  is  the 
nature  of  the  site  that,  from  an  engineering  stand- 
point that  the  mill  may  be  expected  to  be  in  operation 
at  least  two  months  earlier  than  wa.s  originally  con- 
templated. 

Mayor  Matthews,  of  Port  Arthur,  who  was  in  Tor- 
onto recently,  said  that  the  contract  to  supply  powei- 
to  the  Great  Lakes  Pulp  and  Paper  Companv  at  $18 
per  horse  power  was  going  to  seriously  handicap  the 
two  pulp  mills  and  the  paper  mill  in  Port  Arthur 
where  a  higher  rate  for  power  was  being  paid.  When 
the  Great  Lakes  company  started  operations,  he  said.' 
there  was  no  doubt  other  mills  would  make  represent 
tations  to  have  any  disadvantages  removed  and  con- 
sequently to  have  their  power  rate  reduced.  Mayor 
Matthews   stafe.l    th;it    the   Thunder   Bay   l'ai)er  Com- 
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paiiy  was  renewing  its  application  for  a  timber  Limit. 
It  was  estimated  that  10.000  horse  jjower  wouhj  he 
required  to  operate  the  mill. 

A  visitor  to  Toronto  just  now  is  A.  Mat-Kcnzie  Liv- 
ingstone, of  Livingstone  Page  &  Co..  j)a])er  makers 
agents.  London,  England,  who  stated  in  an  interview 
that  the  high  standards  of  exeellenee  attained  and 
maintained  by  the  printing  industry  of  Great  Britain 
was  due  largely  to  the  paper  that  they  used.  No 
I'anadian  jobber,  he  said,  need  fear  the  introduction 
of  these  papers,  as  they  did  not  compete  with  any 
paper  for  printing  purposes  produced  in  this  country. 
"I  notice  a  distinct  difference  between  the  business 
man  of  New  York  and  of  Canada,"'  he  said.  "Your 
Canadian  does  not  look  so  worried  nor  care-worn  as 
the  man  from  New  York.  There  is  on  openness  and 
breadth  about  this  country  that  is  simply  delightful." 
It  is  Mr.  Livingstone's  first  visit  to  the  Dominion. 

A  train  bearing  42  cars  of  newsprint,  and  constitu- 
ing  the  longest  train  of  newsjirint  that  ever  left  Noith- 
ern    Ontario,    arrived    in   Toronto   on    August    24.      It 
came  from   Abitibi  Pulp  and  Paper  Company's  plant 
at  Iroquois  Ealls  and  it  left  North  Bay  drawn  by  one 
of   the   latest    type    passenger   locomotives   which   the 
Canadian  Pacific  is  building  at  its  Angus  shops.     Or- 
dinarily  it   would    require    two    engines   to    haul    this 
train  of  more   than   1,100  tons,  but  a  record  was  es- 
tablished when   the   huge  engine  arrived     in  Toronto 
without  mishap.  Water  was  taken  but  four  times  dur- 
ing the  trip.   Included  in  the  train  were  cars  for  the 
various    newspapers    in    Canada    and    twelve      United 
.States   newspapers,   the   entire   shipment   representing 
the  cut  made  upon  more  than  200  acres  of  pulpwood. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Lock  of  the  Canadian  Paperboard  Company, 
Limited,    attended    a    meeting    of    the    Purchasing    Agents 
Association  of  Montreal   held  on   August  21.     The  annual 
convention   of   the   Canadian    Associations   will   be   held   at 
Hamilton  on  October   19. 

Col.  R.  R.  McCormick.  president  of  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune, and  director  of  the  Ontario  Paper  Company.  Lim- 
ited, and  Mr.  Warren  Curtis,  Jr.,  mill  manager,  with  other 
members  of  the  staff,  were  in  Montreal  last  week  en 
route  to  the  company's  property  on  the  north  shore  of 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Clarke,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Gulf  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Clarke  City,  P.  Q., 
is  making  his  annual  trip  to  England  to  confer  with  the 
Northcliffe   interests. 

The  plans  of  the  Armstrong  Whitworth  Company's  pulp 
and  paper  plant  in  Newfoundland  include  the  building 
of  a  small  town  with  two  churches,  a  tlieatre,  a  scliool  and 
800  houses. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Gilmour,  woods  manager  and  director  of  the 
Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Company,  Limited, 
was  a  visitor  to  Montreal  last  week.  Referring  to  the 
question  of  the  export  of  pul]>wood,  he  stated  that  the 
Government  of  Newfoundland  prohibited  this.  Two  con- 
cessions had  been  made  in  exceptional  cases  where  the 
wood  was  so  situated  that  it  was  not  available  for  domes- 
tic manufacture. 

The  Quebec  Government  have  decided  to  open  a  school 
for  printers  in  Montreal,  with  the  object  of  training 
printers. 

Tlie  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  Limited  have  a  large 
force  of  men  engaged  in  the  construction  of  wharves  and 
other  work  at  Godbout.  P.  Q.  Tliis  work  includes  tlu- 
building  of  a  chute  for  conveying  pulpwood  from  the  God 
bout  River  overland  to  Godbout  Harbor,  this  system  being 
in  connection   with  a  plant  for  preparing  the  pulpwood. 


New  Brunswick  News 

Among  the  names  mentioned  for  a  vacant  seat  in  the 
Canadian  Senate  from  New  Brunswick  are  those  of 
Angus  McLean  of  Bathurst,  president  of  the  Bathurst 
Company  and  Donald  Fraser  of  I'laster  Rock,  pres- 
ident of  the  PVaser  Companies  Limited. 

The  first  newsprint  produced  in  the  new  paper  mill 
of  the  Bathurst  Company  at  Bathurst,  N.B.,  was  de- 
livered to  the  New  Brunswick  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  two  daily  newspapers  in  St.  John.  A 
year  ago  the  New  Brunswick  Publishing  Company  in 
which  the  Bathurst  Company  executive  is  understood 
to  have  an  interest,  lea.sed  the  publishing  plant  in  St. 
John  of  the  Standard,  Limited,  and  changed  the  name 
of  that  morning  daily  to  the  Daily  Journal.  Recently, 
the  New  Brunswick  Publishing  Company  .secured  con- 
trol of  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  Evening  Times  two 
daily  papers  owned  for  twelve  years  by  J.  E.  Moore, 
lumberman  and  Geo.  McAvity,  manufacturer  and 
merchant.  The  Daily  Journal  has  been  merged  with 
the  Daily  Telegraph. 

Low  water  is  causing  much  trouble  for  the  pulp  and 
paper  companies,  in  rafting  ojierations.  Some  of  the 
most  important  rivers  have  decreased  alarmingly  in 
depth.  In  some  eases  the  water  has  dropped  from 
twelve  feet  to  two  feet,  and  in  some  cases  the  river 
beds  are  showing,  where  normalh^  at  this  time  of  year 
there  would  be  ten  to  fifteen  feet  of  water.  The  water 
has  never  been  known  to  be  so  low.  This  is  in  direct 
contrast  with  the  highest  freshets  ever  known  in  the 
si)ring.  Indications  are  that  a  large  percentage  of 
pulpwood  logs  will  be  remaining  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  unless  the  water  rises  appreciably  before  the 
ice   forms  in  November. 


SLASH  BURNING  EDICT  FOR  N.  B. 

Spring  and  summer  slash  burning  has  been  prohib- 
ited in  New  Brunswick,  as  a  result  of  the  agitation 
for  increased  jirecautions  to  prevent  foi-est  fires. 

This  decision  has  been  reached  by  the  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Mines  and  is  promulgated  in  a  proclama- 
tion ])ublished  in  the  Royal  Gazette  this  week;  the  only 
period  during  which  slash  burning  will  be  allowed  will 
be  during  the  month  ending  Sejitember  l.'jth  and  then 
onh-  under  permit  and  official  supervision. 

Regulations  which  thus  become  effective  ]>rovide  for 
the  burning  of  slash  under  the  direct  supei'vision  of 
fire  rangers  in  their  districts,  jjrovision  being  made  for 
special  attention  being  jiaid  to  precautions  against  the 
s])read  of  fires.  The  proclamation  vests  in  Forest  Ran- 
gers authority  to  issue  or  refuse  ]iermits,  according  to 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  their  districts,  and  any 
person  burning  under  the  new  arrangement  is  required 
to  notify  his  immediate  neighbors  before  setting  fire 
so  that  they  ma.v  take  the  necessary  steps  to  protect 
their  propei'ty. 


Temptations  are  the  crises  which  test  the  strength 
of  character.  Whether  we  stand  or  fall  at  these  crises 
depends  largely  on  what  we  are  before  the  testing 
comes. 


Men  speak  of  heaven  and  hell  as  if  these  were  merely 
places  of  habitation.  But  heaven  is  the  confirmation 
of  character  and  so  is  hell.  lla])piness  is  impossible 
to  evil. 


Alienist    ;!(),   1!)'J3 
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UMTED  STATES  AOTES" 


Announcement  was  made  last  Thursday  by  the  United 
States  Service  of  the  conditional  sale  of  SS-tjOOO.OOO 
cubic  feet  of  timber  on  tlio  Government's  Alaskan  reser- 
vations to  Ilutton,  McNear  &  Douglierty  of  San  Fran- 
cisco at  60  cents  a  cord  for  Sitka  spruce  and  30  cents  for 
Western  hemlock,  whieli  prices  will  stand  until  1931,  to 
be  revised  subsequently  at  five-year  intervals.  Title  to 
the  land  remains  in  the  Government.  According  to  the 
Forest  Service,  under  the  perpetual  timber  supply  plan 
at  least  1,500,000  tons  of  jiaper  can  ultimately  be  pro- 
duced in  Alaska  every  year.  Tiie  quantity  is  more  tlian 
one  half  of  the  newsprint  now  consumed  annually  in  the 
United  States  and  nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  total  con- 
sumption of  all  kinds  of  paper  and  woa-d  fibre  products. 
The  San  Francisco  firm  purchased  what  is  known  as  the 
Cascade  Creek  unit  of  ])ulp  timber,  situated  on  Thomas 
Bay,  in  the  Tongass  National  Forest.  The  buyer  has 
compiled  with  all  of  the  terms  specified  by  the  Forest 
Service  in  the  advertisement  of  the  sale,  which  has  been 
running  four  months.  When  satisfactory  financial  guar- 
antees to  insure  carrying  out  the  project  are  filed  at  Ju- 
neau, a  final  contract  will  be  approved.  The  unit  is  the 
second  of  fourteen  pulp  and  paper  units  in  the  Tongass 
National  Forest  within  which  sales  have  been  awarded 
following  legal  advertisement.  As  the  contractors  cut  off 
the  timber  they  will  be  bound  to  plant  seed-trees  enough 
to  insure  a  perpetual  supply.  They  must  agree  to  estab- 
lish pulp  and  paper  mills  with  a  specified  minimum  pro- 
duction. ;« 

In  Government  circles  the  view  is  taken  that  the  devel- 
opment of  this  vast  pulpwood  area  will  greatly  reduce  the 
pressure  upon  the  fast  vanishing  timber  supplies  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  expected  also  to  reduce  very  ma- 
terially the  country's  dependence  on  Canadian  timber.  It 
will  mean,  as  well,  a  continuous  source  of  public  revenue 
and  will  have  powerful  exemplary  consequences  for  sci- 
entific forestry  throughout  the  country. 

Chief  Forester  Greely  believes  that  the  Alaskan  forests 
can  be  made  to  supply  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  present 
consumption  in  the  United  States.  Other  pulpwood  dis- 
tricts in  the  Puget  Sound  region,  the  Southern  States 
and  New  England  can  be  made  to  take  care  of  the  re- 
maining 40  per  cent,  of  the  country's  requirements,  and 
with  a  reasonable  margin  for  safety.  Pulp  and  paper 
manufacturing  plants  in  Alaska  can  operate  twelve  months 
in  the  year,  the  Chief  Forester  claims,  as  climatic  condi- 
tions are  much  more  favorable  for  such  work  than  is 
popularly  believed.  "Should  the  Canadian  Government 
put  into  effect  the  embargo  legislation  already  enacted." 
Mr.  Greeley  declared,  "many  American  paper  mills  of 
Northern  New  York  and  New  England  will  be  compelled 
to  go  out  of  business  or  remove  their  plants  elsewhere. 
This  removal  process  would  entail  an  enormous  expense, 
and  we  hope  it  may  not  become  necessary.  It  must  not 
be  thought,  however,  that  the  paper  consumers  of  this 
country  must  rest  permanently  at  the  mercy  of  Canada 
for  such  is  not  the  case.  At  present  .56  per  cent,  of  our 
newsprint  comes  from  Canada  in  one  form  or  another, 
but  we  can  furnish  it  all  eventually  if  we  are  forced  to  it. 
It  would  mean  merely  a  father  uncomfortable  process  of 
readjustmentt" 


Tile  first  sale  of  ))ulp  timber  area  awarded  to  operators 
ill  tile  Tongass  Forest  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  1920, 
when  tile  Alaska  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  of  Seattle 
bought  about  l.'),000,000  cubic  feet  of  stumpagc  within 
the  Port  .Siiettishani  unit.  This  company  is  now  operat- 
ing a  sm.ill  jMilj)  mill  and  expects  to  erect  a  newsprint 
plant.  A  third  sale  is  now  pending. 

Incenses  to  develop  the  water  power  in  the  national  for- 
ests of  Alaska  are  obtained  from  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, under  an  arrangement  which  allocates  the  power 
sited  to  the  manufacture  of  the  timber  most  logically 
available  to  them.  The  Cascade  Creek  site  has  an  esti 
mated  capacity  of  23,700  horsepower.  The  Forest  Service 
and  the  I'ederal  Power  Commission  are  collaborating  in  a 
survey  of  the  more  inqjortant  water-powers  in  Southwes- 
tern Alaska,  whose  development  will  facilitate  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  paper  industry. 

All  Holyoke  paper  mills,  according  to  statements  given 
out  by  their  managements,  resumed  operations  last  Wed- 
nesday despite  the  strike  of  stationery  firemen.  Hope  of 
an  immediate  settlement  with  the  firemen  now  in  the  fifth 
week  of  the  strike,  has  been  abandoned.  The  mill  own- 
ers have  been  turning  their  efforts  to  filling  the  places 
of  the  striking  firemen.  The  manufacturers  have  offered 
to  adjust  working  conditions,  but  declined  to  raise  wages. 
The  firemen  have  turned  down  this  offer. 

The  outlook  for  paper  mills  throughout  New  England 
is  that  there  will  be  a  revival  of  activity  after  the  sum- 
mer lull  about  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  or  during 
September  rather  than  October.  Exceptionally  good  or- 
ders have  poured  in  during  the   summer. 

Tentative  plans  under  consideration  for  a  reorganza- 
tion  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company  are  ex- 
pected to  include  an  assessment  on  the  common  and  pre- 
ferred shares  to  supply  working  capital  and  funds  to 
pay  off  the  company's  indebtedness.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  the  large  accumulations  in  back  dividends  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  will  be  wiped  out  in  the  course  of  events,  as 
there  appears  very  little  chance  that  they  can  be  paid. 
At  the  present  time  deferred  dividends  on  the  $12, .500,000 
7  per  cent,  preferred  stock  total  1.58  per  cent.  The  for- 
mation of  a  committee  to  formulate  details  for  financing 
is   being  delayed  by  the  absence   of  several   directors. 

Paper  production  and  shipments  in  July  are  shown  by 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association's  monthlv 
summary  to  have  declined  noticeably  as  compared  to  June. 
The  decreased  production  applies  to  all  grades,  and  ship- 
ments decreased  in  all  grades  with  the  exception  of  hang- 
ings. Newsprint  production  was  off  ?  per  cent,  and  ship- 
ments 8  per  cent.;  book  paper  14  and  }7  per  cent  re- 
.spectively;  paper  board,  16  and  15  per  cent.;  boxboard, 
25  and  24  per  cent;  wrapping  paper,  19  and  18  per  cent; 
bag,  41  and  26  per  cent.;  fine,  21  and  19  per  cent.;  tis- 
sues, 20  and  10  per  cent.;  hanging,  8  and  2  per  cent.; 
(the  latter  figure  represents  gain)  ;  felts  and  building,  7 
and  7  per  cent.;  other  grades,  14  and  17  per  cent.  Total 
decrease  in  production,  all  grades,  14  per  cent.,  and  ship- 
ments, 12  per  cent.  The  reduced  preduetion  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  month  had  fewer  working  days 
than  June,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  seasonal  conditions 
usually  operate  to  restrict  operations  ip  July. 
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British  Trade  News 

^From  our  Loudou  Correspoudent) 

London,  August  13,  1923.  —  There  is  a  good  discus- 
sion on  Kraft  paper  and  prices  going  on  in  England 
at  present.  It  has  arisen  over  foreign  prices  and  the 
qualities  placed  on  the  British.  I  have  pointed  out  at 
frequent  intervals  that  the  British  mills  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  compete  with  the  Scandinavian  and  Ger- 
man prices  of  kraft  paper  owing,  amongst  other  cau- 
ses, to  the  depreciation  in  the  rates  of  exchange  in 
Europe.  This  week  nearly  a  truck  load  of  German 
Marks  could  be  secui-ed  for  the  British  sovereign  and 
with  financial  conditions  in  such  a  state  of  chaos  it  is 
really  impossible  for  the  British  mill  owner  to  enter 
into"  a  straightforward,  open,  honest,  competition, 
because  his  rivals  have  him  throttled  on  the  question 
of  cheaper  production.  These  foreign  prices  are  also 
affecting  Canadian  Kraft  in  the  British  market  and 
there  is  only  one  way  to  stop  the  present  unfair  com- 
petition and  that  is  by  putting  on  an  import  duty  for 
countries  outside  the  British  Empire,  while  the  de- 
based rates  of  exchange  exist.  Millowners  here  would 
greet  it  smiling,  but  the  old  Liberal  school  —  now 
nearly  extinct  —  might  rouse  an  intensive  agitation 
to  kill  it. 

New  Mill 

W.  V.  Bowater  &  Sons  are  going  to  build  a  mill  on 
the  old  Xorthfleet  dockyard,  which  is  on  the  Thames 
opposite  Tillbury  docks.  I  understand  that  two  of 
the  "Walmsley's  221  inch  fast  running  machines  will 
be  installed  for  newsprint  production.  The  position 
secured  for  the  mill  is  a  good  one  as  ve.ssels  from  Can- 
ada and  Scandinavia  will  be  able  to  discharge  pulp  at 
the  front  door  directly  they  swing  into  the  river  from 
the  Channel. 

Finnish  Pulp  Industry 

This  week  I  was  talking  to  a  pulpwood  seller  from 
Finland.  He  tells  me  that  conditions  are  good  and  the 
people  and  industries  are  getting  well  away  with  their 
revival  in  trade.  "For  four  months,"  he  added,  "I 
have  been  doing  nothing  but  studying  conditions  in 
the  forests  for  my  firm  and  looking  into  labor  saving 
devices.  I  could  see  everywhere  I  went,  plenty  of 
work  and  there  are  plenty  of  orders.  I  have  just  run 
across  to  London  to  see  if  I  can  sell  pulpwood.  We 
have  big  stocks  on  hand  and  I  want  to  sell  a  few  car- 
goes —  will  you  buy  one."  That  is  the  .spirit  in  Fin- 
land just  now  and  only  473  men  are  out  of  employ- 
ment in  the  country. 

Sweden's  Oldest  Mill 

A  noteworthy  jubilee  has  just  been  celebrated  in 
Sweden  at  Klippans  paper  mill.  This  is  the  oldest 
paper  mill  in  Sweden  and  dates  back  350  years.  It 
was  a  Crown  paper  mill  until  1772,  when  it  was  sold 
to  a  private  company.  In  1832  Sweden's  first  machine 
paper  mill  was  established  on  the  site.  The  business 
was  greatly  increased  by  Charles  A.  Bock,  who  re- 
built the  mill  and  extended  the  business,  which  now 
employs  several  hundred  workers  The  principal 
output  is  in  the  finer  quality  papers. 
Becker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

To  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, and  for  information  only,  particulars  of  their 
undertaking,  more  especially  as  regards  £200,000  6  p.c. 
First  Debenture  stock,  free  of  tax,  are  announced  by 
Becker  &  Co.  Ltd.  The  stock  constitutes  a  floating 
charge  on  the  assets  of  the  business,  subject  to  $1,473,- 
600  7  p.c.  collateral  Trust  Bonds  of  the  Saguenay  Pulp 


and  Power  Co.  The  stock  is  redeemable  by  an  annual 
payment  to  the  trustees  of  £4,000  or  by  drawings.  The 
company  sold  to  the  Hedley  Trust,  Ltd.,  £100,000  stock 
at  95  p.c.  and  there  is  now  a  balance  in  hand  of  £83,800 
which  is  held  as  security  by  the  company's  bankers.  It 
is  proposed  to  sell  this  stock  when  the  opportunity 
arises.  The  total  amount  of  stock  now  outstanding  is 
£198,000. 

It  is  stated  that  Becker  &  Co.  Ltd.  have  contracted 
for  the  whole  of  the  production  of  the  Folia  Pulp  Mills, 
in  Norway.  The  production  will  be  about  10,000  tons 
this  year. 

Studjring  Canada 

Mr.  A.  Mackenzie  Livingstone,  of  the  firm  of  Living- 
stone Page  &  Co.,  is  in  Canada  trying  to  develop  trade 
in  the  Dominion  market  for  some  of  the  high  quality 
papers  his  firm  handle. 

Mr.  Eric  Bowater  is  also  in  America  studying  the 
interest  of  the  firm  of  Bowater. 

Senator  "Jim'"  Coiizens  arrived  in  London  this 
week  to  study  affoi-estation  in  Europe  for  the  Senate 
forestry  committee.  He  says  he  is  going  to  Germany 
and  Russia,  after  he  has  a  look  round  France  and  Bel- 


gium. 


The  Pulp  Market 


The  market  is  unchanged,  owing  to  the  holiday  feel- 
ing that  pervades  it.     Prices  are  also  unchanged. 

The  strike  of  dock  workers  in  London  has  greatly 
dislocated  business.  In  other  ports  all  the  men  have 
resumed  work. 

Some  Fire-Fighters! 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  paper  or  pulp  mill  equip- 
ped with  two  bands  of  fire-fighters  as  exist  in  the 
Apsley  mill  and  the  Cronle.v  mill  of  John  Dickinson  & 
Co.,  of  Hertfordshire.  Their  appliances,  motors, 
pumps,  fire  escapes,  are  modern  and  at  the  English 
competitions  of  National  Fire  Brigades  the  Apsley 
men  secured  12  prizes  for  smartness  and  quickness  in 
work  and  the  Cronley  men  four  prizes.  This  is  a 
record. 


BRITISH  EMPIRE  EXHIBITION 

Work  is  proceeding  apace  with  the  great  exhibition 
buildings  at  Wembley,  near  London,  and  the  accom- 
panying plan  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
ground  that  will  be  covered.  Space  is  now  nearly  all 
booked  up  and  the  position  of  the  Canadian  section  is 
shown  in  close  proximity  to  Australia.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  states  that  the  organisation  of  the  exhibition 
is  now  on  a  sound  basis  and  it  was  a  bold  challenge 
which  the  Empire  made  to  the  world  when  it  under- 
took the  task  of  organising  the  exhibition  so  soon  after 
the  devastating  and  unsettled  conditions  caused  by 
the  Great  War.  They  must  show  to  the  world  that  the 
Empire  possesses  the  same  unity,  courage,  and  perse- 
verance in  peace-time  as  in  the  stress  of  war.  The 
British  Empire  Exhibition  was  not  a  business  venture 
—  it  was  a  mighty  high  ideal  and  should  mark  a  new 
era  in  imperial  trade. 


Pejepscot  Paper  Co.  is  making  changes  of  an  exten- 
sive nature  at  its  Topsham  mills.  New  roofs  are  being 
put  on  both  machine  rooms  and  a  number  of  improve- 
ments in  equipment  are  being  in.stalled.  A  njw  boiler 
house  is  being  built  at  its  Lisbon  Falls  plant. 

Low  water  is  giving  trouble  in  many  of  the  mills  in 
Maine,  several  have  lost  much  time  in  shut  downs, 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  August  28.  -  "Don't  think  I  am  a  pen- 
simist".  1  am  not.  I  am  oonvinced  that  Canada  will 
progrcs.s,  carry  her  load  of  deht  and  pay  it.  We  have 
been  through  a  serious  dprcssion,  but  we  are  on  the 
upgrade.  I  neither  expect  nor  hope  for  a  trade  boom, 
but  I  look  for  steady  improvement  in  business  for  sev- 
eral years  to  come,  and  that  this  country  will  suc- 
cessfully solve  the  many  problems  before  it.'  The 
above  is  an  extract  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  C. 
Howard  Smith,  president  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Mills,  Limited,  at  a  meeting-  of  the  Kiwanis  Club, 
Montreal  on  August  23.  This  opinion  may  be  fairly 
said  to  be  the  view  taken  by  most  people  in  the  paper 
trade  not  only  as  regards  their  particular  line  hut  as 
regards  the  general  commercial  outlook.  Mr.  Smith 
argued  that  it  was  the  wisest  policy  to  manufacture 
the  raw  materials  into  the  finished  product  rather 
than  export  these  materials  to  be  finished  in  other 
countries,  and  he  instanced  the  export  of  pulpwood, 
the  trade  in  which  he  said  was  facilitated  by  favor- 
able railway  rates  to  the  States. 

Although  the  paper  business  in  Montreal  is  very, 
very  slow  in  practically  all  lines,  there  is  a  decided 
disposition  to  look  on  the  bright  side,  and  to  expect, 
to  use  Mr.  Smith's  expression,'  a  steady  improvement. 
The  mills  report  that  orders  are  not  coming  in  very 
well  but  here  again  there  is  a  disposition  to  take  a 
cheerful  view  of  prospects. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  price  of  news- 
print for  1924  will  be  under  consideration.  That  price 
will  be  set  after  the  study  of  several  factors,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  we  shall  see  an  advance.  Con- 
ditions are  shaping  towards  that  end.  The  value  of 
pulpwood  is  going  up,  under  the  stimulus  of  an  in- 
creased demand,  the  dealers  naturally  taking  advantage 
of  this  to  boost  prices,  while  the  price  of  groundwood 
is  also  ascending,  as  high  as  $52  per  ton  having  been 
paid  for  high  grade  mechanical  pulp.  This  is  all  in- 
dicative of  a  bigger  price  for  newsprint.  Word  has 
reached  Montreal  that  many  of  the  American  news- 
paper publishers  are  ad,iusting  themselves  to  that  pos- 
sibility and  that  no  great  opposition  is  anticipated 
from  this  quarter.  The  publishers  are  in  fact  begin- 
ning to  realise  that  if  they  are  to  be  assured  of  a 
continuous  and  reliable  supply  of  newsprint  at  rea- 
sonable prices  in  the  future,  the  paper  manufacturers 
must  obtain  a  market  price  for  their  output  that  will 
allow  a  sufficient  margin  to  put  back  a  fair  amount 
of  capital  into  forest  upkeep,  the  only  alternative  to 
this  being  a  very  rapid  depletion  of  the  remaining 
pulpwood,  with  the  certainty  of  a  scarcity  of  paper 
later  on.  necessitating  a  price  far  beyond  that  now 
thougLt  of. 

During  July  Canadian  newsprint  mills  produced 
105.716  tons  of  newsprint,  compared  with  90,282  tons 
in  July  1922.  bringing  up  the  total  for  the  seven 
months  of  the  vear  to  727,613  tons,  an  increase  of  120.- 
825  tons  or  20'per  cent  over  that  of  1922.    Canada  is 


increasing  her  outjiut  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  United 
States,  and  is  gradually  approaching  the  total  produc- 
tion of  American  mills.  The  exports  of  newsprint  by 
Canadian  mills  in  July  totalled  92,958  tons,  compared! 
with  77,004  in  July,  1922;  the  total  for  the  seven 
months  was  643,724  tons  as  against  534,344  in  1922„ 
a  gain  of  20  per  cent.  The  States  took  practically  the 
whole  of  the  Canadian  exports,  Briti.sh  South  Africa,. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  buying  a  total  of  14,000) 
tons.  Exports  to  the  U.  S.  A.  in  the  seven  months', 
were  greater  than  last  year  by  134,429  tons  or  27  per- 
cent. 

The  exports  of  book  paper  in  July  showed  an  ap- 
preciable deci-ease  on  those  of  July  1922  —  257,100' 
pounds  against  617,700,  this  being  due  to  smaller  ship- 
ments to  the  U.  K.  and  Australia,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  New  Zealand  dropped  out  of  the  market.  For 
the  seven  months  however  our  mills  are  away  ahead 
of  the  corresponding  period  in  1922;  the  figures  are 
2.925.600  pounds  in  1923  and  930,400  in  1922.  In  bonds 
and  writings  a  different  state  of  affairs  is  shown,  the 
July  exports  being  190,100  pounds  compared  with 
157,400  in  1922.  The  total  for  the  sev^n  months'  per- 
iod is  striking  1,501,800  pounds  against  501,000  pounds 
in  1922.  The  U.  K.  South  Africa,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India  and  Japan  bought  heavily,  Australia 
with  489,000  pounds,  taking  about  double  this  year, 
while  the  U.  K.  requirements  rose  from  20,800  to  176,- 
400  pounds.  In  kraft  wrapping  paper,  the  exports  in 
July  were  1,643  tons  compared  with  1826  in  1922.  The 
figures  for  the  seven  months  being  12,153  tons  against 
9,728.  The  U.  K.  Japan  and  Australia  were  the  chief 
customers. 

Groundwood  is  the  feature  of  the  pulp  section.  It 
is  scarce,  and  the  price  is  advancing.  Water  condi- 
tions in  Northern  New  York  are  such  as  to  handicap 
grinding,  and  the  mills  are  looking  to  Canada  to  se- 
cure supplies,  which  are  far  from  abundant.  Bleached 
sulphite  is  in  fair  demand  with  the  outlook  promising. 
The  piilp  export  figures  for  July  show  little  varia- 
tion except  for  groundwood.  The  shipments  of  this 
pulp  amounted  to  34,047  tons  compared  with  26,873 
in  July  1922,  the  U.  S.  A.  taking  18,349,  the  U.  K. 
11,907  and  Prance  3,791.  For  the  seven  months  the 
exports  were  172,225  tons  against  144,145  in  1922. 
Bleached  sulphite  shipments  were  12,590  in  July  com- 
pared with  13,312  in  1922.  while  the  figures  for  the 
seven  months  were  95,894  and  81.242  respectively. 
Canadian  mills  shipped  24,819  tons  of  unbleached 
sulphite  in  July,  practically  the  same  as  in  1922.  brine- 
ing  the  total  for  the  seven  months  to  130,620,  com- 
pared with  102,026  in  1922.  The  U.  S.  A.  and  the  U.  K. 
were  the  principal  buyers.  The  U.  S.  A.  purchased 
all  the  exports  of  kraft  pulp,  amounting  to  12,468 
tons  in  July,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  ex- 
ports for  the  seven  months,  81,420  tons. 

Although  the  principals  of  some  American  mills 
express  the  opinion  that  the  Government  Commi.s.sion 
into  the  question  of  a  pulpwood  embargo  is  not  to  be 
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taken  seriously,  the  fact  remains  that  they  are  taking 
steps  to  secure  a  considerable  increase  in  their  wood 
piles.  In  June  the  exports  of  pulpwood  showed  a 
gain  of  about  150  per  cent  over  the  corresponding 
month,  while  in  July  the  exports  totalled  151,794 
cords,  an  increase  of  60.829  cords  or  67  per  cent  over 
the  corresponding  month  in  1922.  Some  of  the  Am- 
erican mills  with  affiliations  on  this  side  have  ceased 
operations  in  the  States  so  far  as  pnlpwood  is  con- 
cerned and  are  drawing  thoir  entire  supplies  from 
Canada. 

Ontario  Market  News 
Although  some  lines  of  paper  are  showing  slight 
signs  of  business  improvement  trade  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  generally  is  not  as  good  as  was  prom- 
ised for  this  season  of  the  year.  It  was  anticipated 
that  the  end  of  August  would  see  a  reaction  from  the  ■ 
qTiiet  period  during  the  holiday  season  and  that  signs 
of  ?ood  fall  business  would  begin  to  appear.  Only  in 
a  few  lines  does  there  seem  to  have  been  a  recovery 
in  the  general  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the 
summer  and  late  spring  and  .inbbers.  particularly,  are 
complaining  at  the  protracted  quiet  spell.  Everyone 
in  the  business,  however,  believes  that  recovery  is 
bound  to  come  in  the  early  fall  and  with  it  the  paper 
trade  will  be  back  again  to  its  accustomed  stride.  Just 
now.  in  most  lines,  small  orders  are  the  rule  amons  the 
consumers  of  paper.  Jobbers  are  not  stocking  up  to 
any  extent,  for  the  printer  and  other  consumers  are 
only  doing  business  with  the  .iobber  on  a  band  to 
mouth  basis.  The  paper  converting  trade,  also,  is 
using  less  paper  than  it  has  for  some  time  althoush 
there  is  a  disposition  to  look  for  a  good  fall  trade.  Ot 
course  the  newsprint  situation  is  extremely  strong 
and  all  the  mills  are  running  full.  Board  mills,  also, 
report  a  fair  amount  of  business,  which  means  that  the 
paner  box  manufacturers  are  beginning  to  book  more 
orders  Manufacturers  of  kraft  and  wrappmsr  papers 
speak  optimistically  of  the  outlook  and  state  that 
thev  are  selling  more  goods  just  now  than  they  were 
a  month  ago.  Business  has  undoubtedly  improved  m 
these  lines  during  the  past  ten  days.  On  the  other 
band  paper  bag  manufacturers  report  J'l^^iness  as 
rather  dull  with  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  distributers; 
to  book  verv  lightly.  None  of  the  book,  bond  and 
ledger  mills."  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  are  booked  up 
anv  distance  ahead  and  in  some  instances  tlie  mi  Is  are 
said  to  be  running  li^ht.  while  some  of  the  larger 
mills  report  that  their  output  is  keeping  up  to  the 
average  It  is  generallv  admitted,  however,  that  it 
requires  greater  effort  to  market  these  lines  lUst  now 
than  it  did  a  few  months  ago.  There  is  onlv  a  fair 
call  for  card  boards,  blanks  and  blottme  paper  and 
the  envelope  trade  is  lieht  in  volume  .uist  now^  Tissue 
and  toilet  paper  manufacturers  report  a  steadv  busi- 
ness with  Prices  holding  firm.  Snecial  v  and  stand- 
ard lines  of  tissues  have  had  a  fair  sale  during  the 
summer  and  there  has  been  a  greater  co.sumpt,npts 
vear  than  ever  before  in  the  specialtv  lines  of  tissue 
which  h..  kept   the  mills  busv  through   the  summer 

months.  In  the  raw  stock  "'«'-l^r\^!^.'^'-%^'-;  "^C^rbut 
to  record.  Prices  of  pulp  are  holding  fairly  f-rm  but 
po  stocks  of  volume  appear  to  be  changing  bnnds^ 
nroldwood  is  still  ouoted  at  from  *^« "".  ^"  ^^^^^ 
and  there  have  been  no  changes  in  "l^^^^"^.^  ^l"; 
from  the  prices  qnoted  in  these  columns  dur>ng  the 
past  t^o  0'*  *^^^^  weeks. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York,  August  25  —  (Special  Correspondence) 
—  As  the  fall  draws  nearer  activity  in  the  paper  in- 
dustry is  steadily  increasing.  Prom  all  corners  of 
the  trade  come  reports  of  expanding  business,  of  con- 
sumers enlarging  the  scojjc  of  their  buying,  of  jobbers 
finding  it  necessary  to  i)Iaee  larger  orders  with  mills, 
and  of  manufacturers  speeding  up  their  production  so 
as  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  demand  for  paper 
of  various  kinds.  The  broadening  of  trade  in  paper 
is  developing  this  year  a  little  earlier  than  u.sually. 
Buyers,  who  apparently  have  the  greatest  faith  in 
the  stability  of  prices,  are  absorbing  supplies  freely, 
partly  because  they  feel  that  paper  costs  are  not 
likely  to  recede  and  partly  because  their  require- 
ments are  increasing  in  a  way  necessitating  that  they 
secure  larger  amounts  of  paper  to  cover  their  wants. 

Probably  no  other  single  factor  is  so  indicative  of 
the  fundamental  strength  in  the  paper  industry  at 
present  than  is  the  prevailing  situation  in  raw  ma- 
terial. Nearly  every  kind  of  raw  stock  used  by  paper 
mills  has  witnessed  an  appreciable  rise  within  th'' 
past  few  weeks.  This  advance  in  raw  material  pric 
is  believed  to  be  the  customary  rise  which  occurs  along 
toward  the  middle  of  September,  and  the  fact  that  it 
developed  sooner  this  year  than  ordinarily  would  seem 
to  prove  that  paper  mills  are  running  at  a  better  rate 
of  normal  than  u.sually  at  this  time.  Wood  pulp  i« 
firm,  particularly  mechanical  pulp,  which  has  scored 
a  sharp  advance  in  price  recently.  Cotton  rags  are 
on  a  much  higher  level  than  they  were  a  month  or  so 
ago,  while  old  waste  paper  is  double  in  price  of  onlv 
a  few  weeks  back.  Obviously,  the  increased  cost  o^" 
raw  stock  has  proportionately  increased  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  paper  and  has  served  to  stiffen  prices 
of  the  finished  product.  Manufacturers  in  a  majoritv 
of  eases  have  held  quotations  on  their  product  more  or 
less  stationary  but  it  stands  to  reason  that  price'; 
will  have  to  advance  if  current  high  raw  material 
levels  are  maintained,  and  it  is  probable  that  thi^ 
outlook  for  higher  prices  is  one  reason  consumers  are 
<o  readily  purchasing  paper  and  board  today. 

Consumption  of  newsprint  has  started  to  climb  again 
following  the  mid-summer  lull.  Shipments  of  print 
paper  are  moving  forward  from  mills  to  consuming 
centres  in  heavy  volume,  and  publishers  are  in  num- 
erous instances  seeking  additional  amounts  to  aug- 
ment their  contract  commitments.  Prices  of  pews- 
print  are  firm.  No  one  seems  to  be  worrying  about 
any  change  in  quotations  over  the  balance  of  the  vear 
since  manufacturers  have  announced  thev  will  n"t 
alter  prices,  and  price  therefore  cuts  little  figure  in 
the  present  business  in  newsprint,  consumers  buvin"' 
freely  whenever  needing  supplies  and  meeting  the 
rates  quoted  by  mills  without  hesitation. 

Book  paper  is  graduallv  increasing  in  activitv.  In- 
quiry from  large  consuming  quarters  is  on  the  rise, 
and  mills  are  reported  to  be  expanding  their  produc- 
tion to  take  care  of  the  new  orders  coming  in.  Most 
book  paper  mills  are  well  fixed  with  business,  of 
both  contract  and  transient  character,  and  demand  is 
developing  in  a  manner  promising  a  verv  busv  fall 
season  and  a  broad  outlet  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year.  Machine  finished  book  is  quoted  at  an  aver- 
age of  6.50  cents  a  pound  fob.  New  York  for  the  usual 
run  of  quality  of  this  kind  of  paper,  and  a  majority 
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of  mills  arc  iiuoliiij;  ubovo  iLis  I'lguiu,  especially  where 
traiisieul  buyers  are  eoucerned.  Coaled  book  paper 
is  priced  at  from  8  ceuts  a  pound  upwards. 

Fine  papers  are  iu  fair  deiiiaud.  lici)orls  .stale  Ihai 
some  of  Ihe  writing  paper  plants  iu  llic  llolyoke  di.'. 
tricl  which  have  been  shut  down  because  of  a  fire- 
men's strike  have  resumed  operations,  non-union  fire- 
men having  been  put  in  the  places  of  the  strikers. 
Mauufaelurers  in.iNew  England  have  moved  the  great 
bulk  of  their  surplus  stocks  of  fine  paper  during  the 
past  five  weeks  or  since  the  strike  of  firemen  was  de 
elared,  and  this  branch  of  the  industry  therefore  is  in 
a  stronger  statistical  position  than  in  a  long  time. 
Prices  are  firm  and  the  tendency  is  toward  higher 
levels.  Jobbers  in  New  York  report  a  growing  de- 
mand from  printers;  one  of  the  pleasing  feature.> 
being  that  orders  are  increasing  in  volume  as  well 
as  in  number. 

Box  boards  arc  moving  in  larger  tonnage.  Since 
the  strengthening  of  prices  several  weeks  ago  mills 
have  been  securing  more  business  than  when  markei 
levels  inclined  lower,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  eon 
sumers  are  more  willing  to  buy  these  days  on  a  rising 
than  a  declining  market.  Board  mills  in  the  East  arc 
running  at  a  good  rate  of  capacity,  and  those  in  the 
Middle  West  are  said  to  be  enjoying  an  even  greatei 
demand  for  their  product  than  prevails  in  the  East. 
Quotations  are  well  maintained  at  about  $65  a  ton 
f.o.b.  New  York  for  news  board,  and  $60  to  $62.50  a 
ton  for  plain  chip  board. 

GROUND  WOOD  —  Probably  of  all  the  various 
descriptions  of  raw  material  entering  into  the  man- 
ufacture of  paper  mechanical  pulp  is  at  the  moment 
in  the  strongest  market  position.  This  is  due  prim- 
arily to  low  water  in  mill  streams  which  has  appre- 
ciably reduced  production  of  ground  wood  and  there- 
by created  a  stronger  demand,  particularly  from  those 
consumers  who  depend  on  open  market  purchases  to 
cover  their  wants.  In  numerous  cases  producers  of 
ground  wood  who  ordinarily  have  a  surplus  of  pulp 
to  sell  are  today  looking  for  supplies.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  grinders  in  Upper  New  York  State  and 
in  Wisconsin.  Demand  from  such  sources  is  brisk, 
and  manufacturers  having  ground  wood  for  sale  have 
booked  so  large  a  tonnage  of  orders  lately  that  many 
of  them  have  now  withdrawn  offers  and  are  refusing 
to  commit  themselves  further  excepting  in  cases  where 
they  feel  obligated  to  keep  regular  customers  sup 
plied. 

Canadian  producers  are  reported  readily  securing 
$42  a  ton  and  higher  at  pulp  mills  for  all  the  spruce 
ground  wood  they  care  to  sell  for  prompt  shipment  to 
consumers  on  this  side  of  the  border,  with  sales  re- 
ported in  exceptional  instances  up  to  $45  per  ton. 
Domestic  ground  wood  is  quoted  between  $37  and  $40 
a  ton  f.o.b.  grinding  plants.  Unless  water  conditions 
improve  the  probabilities  are  tliat  ])ri<'es  will  toucli 
higher  levels  before  the  si^mmer  is  over. 

CHEMICAL  PULP  —  Reports  generally  describe 
the  chemical  pulp  market  as  rather  quiet,  it  beino- 
stated  that  papermakers  are  buying  merely  to  cover 
immediate  needs  and  that  most  orders  lack  volume 
yet  proof  is  not  lacking  that  in  the  aggregate  a  good 
movement  of  pulp  is  noticed.  Certainly  some  con- 
sumers are  purchasing  in  heavier  tonnage  than  they 
usually  do  this  early  in  the  season,   and  indications 
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are  that  big  amounts     of  pulp  are  being     delivered 
against  back  contracts. 

The  price  tone  is  steady  although  now  and  then  re- 
ports are  received  of  sales  of  both  foreign  and  dom- 
estic pulps  at  concessions,  importers  and  dealers  evi- 
dently being  anxious  to  convert  some  of  their  stocks 
into  cash.  Signs  are,  however,  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  pulp  in  so-called  "weak"  hands  has  been  dis- 
posed of  and  transactions  at  less  than  recognized  mar- 
ket price  levels  therefore  are  the  exception.  Quota- 
tions are  on  a  rather  wide  range.  Foreign  unbleached 
sulphite  of  No.  1  grade  is  quoted  at  as  low  as  3.15 
cents  per  pound  ex  dock  New  York  and  up  to  3.40 
cents,  while  Scandinavian  kraft  is  quoted  at  3.10  to 
3.35  cents  on  the  dock  with  some  foreign  kraft  pulp 
recently  sold  to  board  mills  down  to  3  cents  ex  dock 
New  York.  Bleached  sulphite  is  relatively  in  quiet 
demand  but  quotations  are  maintained,  domestic  No. 
1  quality  being  Quoted  at  4.50  to  5  cents  at  pulp  mills 
and  imported  bleached  at  around  4.50  cents  on  the 
dock. 

RAGS  —  There  has  been  a  little  sagging  of  prices 
in  roofing  rags  this  week  in  the  New  York  market. 
Pelt  paper  mills  apparently  have  let  down  in  their 
buying  somewhat  and  dealers  in  their  anxiety  to  do 
business  have  shaded  prices  No.  1  roofing  stock  has 
sold  at  1.50  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  ,and 
slightly  less  in  some  eases,  while  No.  2  packing  has 
been  bought  by  consumers  at  1.35  cents  New  York.  Old 
white  rags  hold  steady  in  price  and  are  wanted  in 
fairly  large  amoiints,  and  thirds  and  blues  are  meet- 
ing with  moderate  demand  at  prices  a  little  below  the 
high  levels  recently  prevailing.  Dealers  in  New  York 
quote  3  cents  for  repacked  blues  f.o.b.  this  city,  and 
around  2.25  cents  for  miscellaneous  packing.  New 
cuttings  incline  to  firm  in  price  since  reports  were 
received  telling  of  a  resumption  of  operations  in  the 
fine  paper  mills  in  Holyoke  as  dealers  look  for  a 
broader  call  for  such  rags  shortly.  No.  1  white  shirt 
cuttings  are  quoted  at  12.50  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New 
York,  unbleached  muslins  at  11.25  cents,  washables 
at  4.75  cents,  blue  overall  cuttings  at  8  cents,  light 
silesias  at  7.75  cents  and  fancy  shirt  cuttings  at  6 
cents.  '  , 

PAPER  STOCK  —  Low  grades  of  old  paper  have 
continued  to  move  downward  in  price  whereas  the 
high  qualities  hold  comparatively  steady;  the  mar- 
ket as  a  whole  displaying  less  life  than  several  weeks 
ago  when  an  almost  boom  existed  in  waste  paper. 
Probably  the  easiest  grade  at  present  is  old  folded 
newspapers,  which  some  miUs  are  buying  at  one  cent 
per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  with  even  lower  prices 
reported.  No.  1  mixed  paper  is  selling  at  85  cents  a 
hundred  ounds  New  York,  common  mixed  at  55  cents, 
and  box  board  cuttings  at  90  cents.  Flat  stock  has 
moved  off  a  little  in  price.  Dealers  quote  heavy  flat 
magazines  at  7.85  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  this  city,  and 
crumpled  book  stock  at  1.65  cents.  Shavings  are 
steady  at  between  4.25  and  4.50  cents  per  pound  New 
York  for  No.  1  hard  white,  and  3.35  to  3.60  cents  for 
No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  and  ledger  stock  also  holds 
its  own  in  price  at  2  cents  or  higher  f.o.b.  New  York. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGOING  —  An  improved  de- 
mand for  old  manila  rope  is  reported  by  local  dealers. 
Paper  mills  are  said  to  be  stiU  purchasing  in  a  careful 
manner,  ordering  merely  rope  required  for  direct  use, 


but  several  large  consumers  iave  evinced  more  buying 
interest  this  week  and  prices,  while  quotably  un- 
changed, display  a  strengthening  tendency.  No.  1 
domestic  manila  rope  is  quoted  at  5.25  to  5.50  cents 
per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  foreign  rope  is  priced 
at  about  similar  levels.  Old  bagging  is  quiet  though  a 
fair  movement  to  roofing  paper  mills  is  noted.  No.  1 
.scrap  bagging  is  quoted  at  1.25  cents  a  pound  f.o.b. 
New  York,  and  roofing  bagging  at  around  1.10  cents 
per  pound. 


WRAPPING  FOOD  IN   PAPERS   FORBIDDEN 

Although  on  the  civic  statute  books  of  Montreal  for 
over  eight  years,  a  by-law  prohibiting  the  wrapping  of 
food-stuffs  in  newspapers  or  other  printed  materials 
is  to  be  rigidly  enforced  from  the  health  department,  in 
both  languages,  instructing  the  citizens  of  its  terms  and 
of  the  intention  of  the  officials  to  apply  it  without  fear 
or  favor. 

The  enactment  in  question  absolutely  forbids  the  use 
of  newspapers,  gazettes,  books  or  pamphlets,  circulars 
or  any  other  printed  wrapper  for  enveloping  edibles. 
Papers  may  be  used  as  outside  binders,  however,  pro- 
vided the  food  is  previously  encased  in  clean  paper. 

A  fine  not  to  exceed  $40,  or  two  months'  imprison- 
ment is  the  penalty  provided  for  infraction  of  this  law. 

AU  persons  handling  food-stuffs,  were  notified  that 
the  authorities  are  instituting  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  disregard  of  this  regulation,  and  that  its  pro- 
visions were  to  be  strictly  adhered  to  unless  stringent 
action  were  desired. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  WOOD  VIA  SOREL 

The  steamer  Bjorn fjord,  containing  over  3,000  cords 
of  pulpwood  was  unloaded  at  Sorel  last  week.  She 
comes  from  Newfoundland.  She  is  the  twentieth  ves- 
sel to  be  unloaded  at  the  pulpwood  conveyors  built 
by  the  Quebec,  Montreal  &  Southern  Railway  Co.  at 
Sorel. 

There  will  be  several  other  large  steamers  of  pulp- 
wood coming  to  Sorel  this  season.  The  wood  is  piled 
for  storage  and  is  to  be  shipped,  as  called  for,  to  the 
United  States.  There  are  already  several  thousand 
cords  in  storage.  The  Gwladj'S  is  on  her  way  to  Sorel 
with  three  thousand  five  hundred  cords  of  the  same 
kind  of  wood. 


PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY  LOWERS  COST 

An  instance  of  reducing  cost  by  increasing  produc- 
tion is  furnished  by  the  Link-Belt  Company  which  has 
lowered  its  price  for  their  small  portable  loader  to 
$550  each.  The  first  reduction  made  possible  by  in- 
creased production  was  one  of  16  per  cent,  or  from 
$700  to  $585.  Each  conveyor  is  equipped  with  a  two 
or  three  phase  60  cycle  motor,  and  raising  and  lower- 
ing mechanism.  They  are  certainly  very  handy  little 
machines  for  ualoading  coal,  lime,  lime  stone,  sulphur, 
etc. 


Mr.  W.  L.  Ketchen,  who  has  been  chief  engineer  at 
the  Kipawa  plant  of  the  Riordon  Company,  has  taken 
a  position  with  the  Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  and 
will  be  located  at  their  Port  Alice  plant,  B.C. 
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VALVES  -  FITTINGS    SPECIALS 


A  spseial  feature  of  oar  Pulp  Mill  Work  is  ite  complete  suitability 
for  the  work  in  hand. 

The  throats  of  our  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves  are  thick- 
ened and  strengthened,  also  the  backs  of  elbows  and  places 
in  all  fittings  where  excessive  wear  makes  this  thickening 
necessary,  and  where  its  application  allows  the  valve  or 
fitting  to  render  a  very  much  longer  life  in  service. 
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This  time-tested  engine  is  quick  in  starling,  simple  in  .sim[)lc  to  control  and  guarantees,  long  life  with  lowest 

construction,  smooth  and  dependable  in  operation.  cost  of  maintenance. 

Economical  too,  becau.se   it   uses   low-grade   fuel    oils.  The  C.  0.  means  minimum  cost  for  fuel,  oil  and  upkeep. 

The    absence    of    valves,    hot    bulbs,    water    injection.  We  can  instal  single  oi'  twin  screw  units    (30  to  300 

igniters,  timers,  and   c'ai-hnrptoi-s  rcndci-s  it   extremely  TT.P.  i  at  any  poi't. 
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EDlTOR|IAL 


EMBARGO  WILL  CREATE  EMPLOYMENT  The  eii({ineers  directly  concerned  are  satisfied  that  they 

liave  developed  a  commercially  feasible  process,  and 
the  officers  of  the  Departments  of  Mines  in  Toronto 
and  Ottawa  are  likewise  convinced  that  cheap  peat 
fuel  is  now  available,  if  we  will  take  the  pains  to  make 
it.  The  general  public  are  still,  however,  almost  com- 
pletely unaware  of  the  truth  about  the  present  situa- 
tion of  peat  fuel  manufacture,  and  investors  still  look 
upon  the  demonstrated  facts  and  figures  as  "too  good 
to  be  true." 

"While  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  resulta 
achieved  [by  the  Peat  Committee],  your  Committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  money  expended  was  jus- 
tified, and  that  the  Governments  interested  should  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  making  .still  further  efforts 
to  more  fully  demonstrate  the  feasibility  or  non-feas- 
ibility of  producing  a  suitable  peat  fuel  for  domestic  or 
industrial  purposes,  which  will  compete  successfully 
with  other  fuels  now  in  use."  This  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Fuel  Supply,  contained  in  its 
final  report  made  on  June  25th.  The  Peat  Committee 
and  its  work  have  had  much  active  opposition  and 
numerous  detractors,  and  their  evidence  has  resulted 
in  the  Senate  Committee's  mild  expression  of  doubt. 
Their  conclusion  is  without  doubt  —  that  the  work 
should  be  carried  to  a  final  conclusion. 

The  Quebec  government  has  offered  a  bounty,  at  a 
rate  still  to  be  determined,  for  peat  fuel  made  in  the 
province.  The  Ontario  government  has  done  nothing 
to  protect  its  investment. 

The  idle  peat  plant  at  Alfred,  Ontario,  can  be  had 
for  the  asking  by  anyone  with  the  means  and  a  bona 
fide  intention  to  operate  it;  a  recent  order-in-council 
passed  at  Ottawa  says  so.  It  is  worth  $50,000  as  it 
."itands,  and  a  moderate  sum  will  change  it  from  the 
cumbersome  steam-driven  mechanism  it  is  at  present, 
to  the  electrically-driven  plant  the  Peat  Committee  re- 
commend for  commercial  operation.  This  plant  cannot 
be  moved  economically  to  a  bog  in  Quebec,  where  it 
would  earn  a  bounty.  If  it  is  to  be  operated  during  the 
season  of  1924,  active  steps  must  be  taken  before  the 
snow  flies  to  get  it  ready. 

If  private  capital  should  fail  to  meet  this  need  with- 
in the  next  few  weeks,  it  is  clearly  incumbent  upon  the 
Ontario  government  to  fill  the  breach.  Under  the  im- 
pulse of  war-time  necessity  a  Conservative  govern- 
ment undertook  the  experiment.  During  the  last  days 
of  the  succeeding  government,  the  effort  was  allowed 
to  lapse.  The  newly  elected  Con.servative  government 
has  professed  a  keen  interest  in  the  mining  industry. 


A     |)lll|>     mill     III      o|MTMllnll     is      ill!     illll'l-c'slillj;-,      Ini.sv 

place,  Mild  llirrc  is  iisiuilly  ;i  hu.sy  litlle  village  sup- 
ported h>  I  lie  w;it;es  p;iiil  I  he  employees.  Even  a 
small  groiiiulwiHid  mill  is  ,i  eniisiiier;ilile  affair  when 
»>ne  considers  tln'  lieiK'lils  it  liriii^is  to  the  neighbor- 
iliood  iti  which  it  operates,  'i'he  iiuitler  of  employ- 
ment is  not  merely  local,  hiil  the  wages  spent  for  the 
necessities  of  life  or  the  m.iteri.-ils  to  Iniihl  a  home  are 
distributed  near  and  f.-ir,  In-in^iii;;-  Inisiness  and  profit 
to  the   farmer,   mannfaet  iirer  anil   merchant. 

The  manufacture  in  Canada  of  the  pulpwood  now 
exported  would  sujiport  ten  new  towns  of  1,000  to 
2,000  people,  and  would,  of  course,  add  largely  to  the 
value  of  Canada's  cxpints.  Made  into  pulp,  a  cord 
of  wood  increases  from  two  to  four  times  in  value. 
As  a  Canada-building.  em[)loyment-giving  measure, 
the  embargo  on  pulpwood  stands  high.  This  aspect 
of  the  matter  should  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Pulpwood  Commission.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  commission  will  hold  at  least  one  hear- 
ing in  each  province  interested  in  pulpwood  matters. 
At  that  rate  it  should  take  just  about  a  month  for  the 
commission  to  get  a  fair  idea  of  what  a  number  of 
people  think  about  the  situation.  But  can  they  be 
sure  of  getting  an  honest  opinion  from  people  who 
know  the  situation  and  who  will  speak  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  and  not  from  selfish  motives? 
Will  the  commission  take  the  trouble  to  go  into  the 
woods,  or  fly  over  the  forest  and  see  things  for  them- 
selves? Unless  they  will  do  this,  their  judgment  is 
likely  to  he  .swayed  by  those  who  may  be  heard  for 
their  much  speaking. 

And  when  they  have  heard,  let  them  remember 
that  thei'e  onee  came  from  Quebec  the  statement  of 
the  then  Prime  Minster  that  not  only  should  pulp- 
wood be  hindered  from  going  out  nf  the  country,  but 
might  even  he  kept  for  manufacture   in  the  province. 


$300,000  INVESTMENT  IN  DANGER 

Unless  action  is  taken,  and  taken  promptly,  we,  the 
people  of  Canada,  will  lose,  quite  unnecessarily,  the 
benefit  of  the  $300,000  invested  in  the  peat  experiments 
during  the  last  four  years.  This  money  has  been  ex- 
pended wisely,  in  a  well  conceived  and  cleverly  exe- 
cuted series  of  experiments  designed  to  develop  a  me- 
chanism that  will  convert  raw  peat,  containing  only  12 
per  cent,  combustible  matter,  into  a  high-grade  fuel. 
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Here  is  a  chance  for  it  to  fulfil  these  professions  in 
practice,  and  to  complete  the  task  begun  in  1919  with 
the  personal  support  of  the  present  Premier. — W.  M. 
G. 


CONSOLIDATE  FOREST  LAWS 

The  Ilalilax  Chronicle  recently  gave  voice  to 
some  constructive  suggestions  along  a  line  that  has  al- 
ready been  recommended  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine.    The  Chi'oiiicle  says: 

"The  neces.sity  for  sonu'  definite,  co-operative  plan 
of  conserving  Canadian  forests  is  already  being  felt 
by  those  who  are  giving  adequate  thought  to  the  jire- 
servation  of  our  natural  resources.  The  matter  was 
seriously  considered  at  the  British  Empire  Forestry 
Conference,  and  E.  H.  Finlayson,  acting  head  of  the 
Dominion  Forestry  Depai-tment,  offers  a  practical  sug- 
gestion. He  proposes  a  conference  of  Dominion  and 
Provincial  Forestry  Departments  or  authorities  for 
the  ])urpose  of  outlining  some  plan  to  harmonise  tlie 
administration   of  forests  throughout  the  Dominion. 

"It  nught  not  be  an  easy  task  to  co-ordinate  the 
forestry  regulations  of  all  the  Provinces,  but  a  begin- 
ning might  be  made.  On  one  point  at  least,  unani- 
mity might  be  brought  about  very  easily.  In  every 
Province  where  sections  of  Crown  Lands  are  indubit- 
ably forest  lands,  they  should  be  held  as  that,  and 
never  given  over  to  settlement.  Moreover,  equally 
stringent  regulations  might  be  enacted  concerning 
cutting  of  timber  in  respect  to  size,  ^ge,  etc..  and  to 
reforestation.  This  would  be  a  decided  step  in  ad- 
vance. The  next  one  would  be  providing  for  adi'- 
qiiate  fire  protection  and  for  the  clearing  np  of 
slashings. 

"There  must  be  some  method  that  could  be  made 
effective  against  the  ravages  of  fire.  The  loss  through 
fire,  due  mainly  to  culpable  negligence,  is  really  too 
lieavy  to  b(>  boi-TH'  uncomplainingly.  The  present  irenera- 
tion  is  merely  custodian  of  natural  wealth  for  the  next 
generation,  and  every  succeeding  generation  is  in  ex- 
actlv  the  same  position.  This  allows  of  u.se  of  such 
wealth,  but  precludes  abuse  of  it.  A  full  realisation  of 
this  stewardship  would  go  far  to  prevent  careless  fires, 
or  cutting  without  replanting.  It  is  essential  that 
public  opinion  be  educated  up  to  a  realisation  of  pub- 
lic responsibility.  Without  public  sentiment  nothing 
can  be  done;  with  it  nothing  can  fail." 


When  Senator  Moses  of  New  Hampshire  holds  up 
the  scare-crow  of  an  embargo  on  anthracite  coal  in 
retaliation  for  further  restrictions  on  the  export  of 
Caiuidian  pulpwood,  let  him  look  out  le.st  he  get  a 
shock  by  finding  out  that  Canada  has  a  lot  of  hydro- 
electric power  possibilities  in  her  trunk. 


COBWEBS 

The  financial  papers  have  been  pointing  out  the 
large  advantage  to  paper  mills  of  only  a  small  prem- 
ium on  American  funds.  With  exchange  at  2  per 
cent,  and  new.sprint  at  $75  the  advantage  on  sales  of 
this  grade  alone  to  the  V.  S.  A.  would  amount  to 
$1 .500.000  in  one  vear. 


■{'he  whole  world  is  stunned  by  the  heart-rending  re- 
ports of  till'  awful  disaster  that  has  befallen  Japan. 
The  effect  will  be  felt  in  Canada,  not  alone  in  the 
aii.xiety  of  many  relatives  and  friends  in  this  country 
and  an  out-pouring  of  such  help  as  can  be  given,  but 
also  in  a  business  way.  On  another  page  is  a  report 
from  Japan  that  money  is  tight  over  there  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  humanitarian  needs  of  feeding  the 
hungry  and  building  the  waste  places  will  get  the 
funds  requii-ed  befoi-e  liusiness  is  even  thought  of. 


The  Laurentide  Company  has  taken  a  step  to  main- 
tain the  strength  of  its  directorate  by  adding  the 
name  of  Sir  Vincent  Meredith,  president  of  the  Bank 
of  IMontreal,  in  the  place  of  the  late  R.  B.  Angus. 

Other  important  items  in  the  Laurentide  report  are 
the  Employees'  Pension  Fund  of  over  $500,000  and 
the  jnirchase  by  580  employees,  of  .$169,329  of  the 
Company's  stock.  The  strength  of  a  concern  is  not 
altogether  in  its  material  possessions. 


Visit  the  Pulp  and  Papei-  booth,  number  489.  at  the 
Exposition  of  Chemical  Tndusti-ies.  New  Vork.  Se])t. 
17-22. 


MACKENZIE  RIVER  MAPS 

The  Mackenzie  river,  the  largest  of  all  Canada's 
water  systems,  does  not  present  to  the  traveller  to- 
day the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  former  times.  Tap- 
ped by  railways  at  two  points  and  traversed  by  up-to- 
date  steamers,  the  waterways  of  which  this  river  forms 
a  principal  part  may  be  travelled  to  the  delta  of  the 
Arctic  ocean  in  all  the  comfort  and  security  that  at- 
tends inland  water  transportation. 

With  the  increase  in  interest  in  this  district  that 
has  been  brought  about  by  recent  oil  and  other  mineral 
discoveries,  as  well  as  from  the  general  enlightenment 
regarding  it  that  has  seemed  to  pervade  the  older  parts 
of  Canada  in  the  past  few  years,  the  need  for  accurate 
and  authentic  information  in  the  matter  of  surveys  has 
been  felt.  To  meet  this  need,  surveys  have  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  Topographical  Survey  of  Canada.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  along  the  main  waterways  of 
the  district,  since  1921  and  are  being  continued  this 
year. 

As  a  result  of  these  surveys,  a  series  of  thirteen  maps 
of  this  district  has  been  issued  embracing  besides  a 
general  large  .scale  map  of  the  entire  area,  detailed 
maps  of  the  lower  Athabaska  and  Slave  rivers,  Lake 
Athabaska.  Great  Slave  Lake  and  the  Mackenzie  river 
They  are  printed  in  three  colours,  each  map  being  24 
inehes  liy  34  inches  in  size.  In  addition  to  the  outline 
of  the  waterways  themselves,  they  show  all  i.slands 
and  shoals,  the  navigation  routes  usually  followed, 
magnetic  variation  at  various  points,  the  positions  of 
the  .survey  monuments  erected  and  in  general  all  known 
information  relating  to  the  topography  of  the  country. 
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Weighing  Wood  in  Pulp  Manufacture 

H.  S.  8imim(.'rs,  I'mt  lliiroii  Siilpiiite  &,  Paper  Co.,  Port  Union,  Alich. 


For  several  years  it  has  been  the  habit  uf  llie  Port 
Huron  mill  to  pifc  wood  neatly  in  ])iU's  8  ft.  high.  As 
tile  majority  oi"  wood  [)ureliased  is  in  4-l't.  lengths,  it 
is  easy  to  ascertain  the  number  of  slaiulard  cords  used 
in  a  given  run.  At  the  end  of  eacli  week  the  consump- 
tion of  the  week  is  accurately  determined.  In  this  paper 
the  word  "eoril'"  refers  to  a  standard  cord  of  128  cu. 
ft. 

The  wood  is  usually  ilrum-barked,  and  subsequently 
knife-barked  to  insure  a  high  grade  of  cleanliness.  In 
using  the  term  "barking-loss,"  1  refer  to  the  total 
loss  of  wood  by  weight  between  the  weight  of  the 
rough  wood  and  the  weight  of  the  moist  chips. 

The  chip  bins  are  individual  bins,  holding  just 
enough  chips  to  charge  one  digester,  and  contain  sub- 
stantially 4,100  cu.  ft.  The  chip  bins  are  always  load- 
ed to  a  mark,  so  that  a  digester  ahvays  receives  the 
same  volume  of  chips.  The  digesters  are  10-ton  Mits- 
eherlich  digesters. 

The  outrun  of  each  day  is  run  over  driers  and  the 
air-dry  weight  ascertained.  There  is  a  clean-up  at  the 
end  of  each  week,  so  that  the  air-dry  pulp  manufac- 
tured each  week  is  accurately  determined. 

It  has  been  noticeable  for  a  number  of  years  that 
the  weight  of  dry  pulp  produced  from  a  given  quan- 
tity of  wood  varied  over  a  considerable  range,  notwith- 
standing that  the  wood  used  was  quite  constant,  ae 
nearly  as  could  be  determined  by  physical  inspection. 
Not  only  did  the  weight  per  digester  fluctuate  greatly, 
but  the  output  per  week  fluctuated,  and  the  output 
per  cord  of  wood  fluctuated. 

It  has  also  been  noticeable  that,  during  certain  por- 
tions of  the  year,  the  output  was  better  than  during 
other  portions  of  the  year,  the  lowest  yields  being  ex- 
perienced during  the  winter  months. 

Cause  of  Unusual  Variations 

As  there  was  no  explanation  of  these  unusual  varia- 
tions, the  management  decided  to  endeavor  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  these  variations.  In  order  to  do  this  a 
platform  scale  was  installed  and  as  the  logs  are  drawn 
to  the  mill  by  wagons  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  get  a 
very  fair  weight  of  the  rough  wood  consumed.  A 
chip  weigher  was  also  installed  and  the  chips  were 
automatically  weighed  as  they  were  introduced  into 
the  digesters. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
wood  rather  extensive  experiments  were  made  on  mois- 
ture determinations.  These  investigations  resulted  m 
the  adoption  of  the  kerosene  distillation  method  for 
determining  the  moisture.  The  sawdust  from  the 
rotarv  screen  was  selected  as  the  most  representative 
part  of  the  wood  for  reliably  ascertaining  the  mois- 
ture It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  kerosene  dis- 
tillation showed  a  larger  amount  of  moisture  in  the 

T7resentea  before  Woodlands  Section,  American  Paper  an^ 
Pulp  Association  at  the  annual  meeting  April  11,  1923,  New 
York. 


wood   than   by  drying  liit-  chii.s,  and  was  considered 
more  accurate. 

When  the  proper  deduction  was  made  for  the  water 
in  the  wood,  from  the  weight  of  the  wet  chips,  the 
amount  of  pulp-making  material  introduced  into  the 
digester  was  quite  accurately  ascertained.  With 
these  data  in  hand,  the  los,ses  l)etween  the  wood  pile 
and  the  air-dry  pulp  could  b(!  equitably  distributed 
between  the  log  room  and  the  digester  department. 

It  was  soon  ascertained  that  on  comparing  weeks 
where  the  barking  losses  were  substantially  the  same, 
different  yields  of  pulp  resulted.  At  first  this  varia- 
tion was  regarded  as  due  to  fluctuation  in  the  quality 
of  the  wood,  but  further  investigation  showed  that 
the  make-up  of  the  acid  had  a  large  influence  in  these 
results.  When  I  use  the  term  "j'ield,"  I  refer  to  the 
percentage  relationship  between  the  air-dry  pulp,  and 
the  bone-dry  chips  producing  it. 

Furthermore,  it  was  apparent  that  the  analyses  of 
the  acids  as  generally  practised,  gave  only  partial 
information  as  to  the  digesting  quality  of  the  acids. 
This  led  to  an  extended  investigation  of  the  sulphite 
acid,  and  as  the  technical  make-up  of  the  acid  is  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  paper,  only  the  results  obtained 
will  be  mentioned. 

Variation  in  Rough  Wood 

Referring  now  to  the  rough  wootl  delivered  to  the 
mill,  it  was  found  that  the  weight  of  a  cord  of  rough 
wood  varied  from  3,065  to  5,570  lb.,  the  former  being 
wood  three  or  four  years  old,  containing  18  to  20  per 
cent  moisture,  the  latter  being  water-soaked  wood, 
running  from  45  to  50  per  cent  water.  The  former 
showed  signs  of  decaj%  while  the  latter  was  sound 
wood.  It  should  be  understood  that  these  figui-es  re- 
fer to  spruce  wood,  with  a  sprinkling  of  balsam. 

It  will  probably  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  state 
that  sound  Canadian  spruce,  heavily  watered,  will 
frequently  run  over  5,000  lb.  to  the  cord.  New  cut 
wood,  running  from  20  to  28  per  cent  moisture,  weighs 
about  4,500  lb.  to  the  coi-d,  while  old  wood,  with  only 
incipient  decay,  but  quite  dry,  running  from  20  to  25 
per  cent  moisture,  runs  from  3,200  to  3,700  lb.  to  the 
cord.  However,  the  general  run,  over  a  year,  of  good 
sound  Canadian  spruce,  will  average  quite  close  to 
4,000  lb.,  and  the  moisture  content  will  average  around 
30  per  cent. 

Coming  now  to  the  barking  loss,  that  is  the  loss  from 
the  rough  wood  to  the  wet  chips,  a  wide  fluctuation  is 
experienced,  when  knife-barkers  are  utilized.  Care- 
fully done  drum-barking  either  wet  or  dry,  will  run 
from  12  to  15  per  cent.  Woods  hand-barked  with  draw 
knives,  and  trimmed  with  axes,  will  run  between  16 
and  17  per  cent.  When  the  wood  is  knife-barked, 
either  from  the  drum-barker  or  from  the  rough,  and 
carefully  cleaned,  the  total  lo.ss  varies  anywhere  from 
20  to  3S  per  cent. 

It  soon  became  apparent   that  the  number  of  logs 
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making  up  a  cord  was  an  important  factor  in  the  bark- 
ing loss.  To  ascertain  this  automatic  counters  were 
installed  on  the  conveyors.  Here,  again,  a  wide  fluc- 
tuation was  noticed.  The  number  of  logs  from  a  cord 
varied  from  90  to  170.  The  average  run  of  Canadian 
spruce,  as  it  comes  to  this  mill,  will  be  from  130  to  140 
logs  per  cord,  with  4-ft.  wood. 

With  these  figures  before  the  management,  steps  were 
taken,  first  to  see  what  could  be  done  toward  cutting 
down  the  barking  loss,  which  with  small  wood  usually 
ran  above  30  per  cent.  By  regulating  machinery,  and 
organizing  the  help  that  operated  the  machines,  it 
was  found  that  the  barking  loss  could  usually  be  main 
tained  at  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

It  is  apparent  that,  in  those  mills  using  drum-barkers 
alone,  the  main  losses  are  occasioned  in  the  digesting 
of  the  wood,  as,  unless  the  wood  is  unusually  bad, 
there  is  no  such  wide  fluctuation  noticeable  with  drum- 
barkers. 

We  have  not  endeavored  to  study  the  losses  between 
the  cleaned  log  and  the  chips,  as  they  are  minor  quan- 
tity. 

Fluctuation  in  Weight  of  Wet  Chips 

When  these  surprising  figures  were  brought  forth, 
the  yield  of  pulp  from  the  chips  was  given  exhaus- 
tive attention.  It  was  found  that  a  digester  of  wet 
chips,  no  matter  how  carefully  measured,  would  fluc- 
tuate from  a  minimum  of  46,000  to  a  maximum  of  70,- 
000  lb.,  and  that  a  digester  of  bone-dry  chips  would 
fluctuate  from  34,000  to  41,000  lb.  It  was  also  noticed 
that  the  wet  weight  of  wood  was  only  partially  af- 
fected by  the  amount  of  moisture.  In  many  cases, 
new  cut  wood  would  give  a  dry-bone  weight  higher 
than  an  older  wood,  running  high  in  moisture  Nor  was 
it  always  the  case  that  digesters,  containing  the  greater 
amount  of  bone-dry  wood,  would  yield  the  greater 
amount  of  air-dry  pulp.  As  no  specific  gravity  deter- 
minations were  made,  it  is  impossible  to  state  whether 
the  yield  is  proportional  to  the  specific  gravity  or 
not. 

The  results,  however,  indicated  rather  strongly 
that  water-soaked  wood  yields  better  than  dry  wood, 
for  the  same  wood,  and  the  quantity  of  the  pulp  is  ex- 
cellent. 

In  the  early  stages  of  these  investigations,  deter- 
minations showed  that  the  yield  of  screened  pulp  from 
the  bone-dry  chips  was  about  45  per  cent,  while  the 
total  pulp  was  between  47  and  48  per  cent.  After  the 
investigation  of  the  acid  had  produced  methods  of 
modifying  the  processes,  the  yield  of  screened  pulp  in- 
creased to  52  to  56  per  cent,  while  the  total  pulp  in- 
creased from  55  to  59  per  cent.  The  average  of 
screened  pulp  for  a  considerable  period,  has  now  been 
around  53  per  cent,  while  the  total  pulp  is  around 
56  per  cent. 

If  these  figures  are  translated  into  money  values  it 
would  seem  that  the  results  obtained  fully  justified 
the  expense  of  weighing.  The  old  saying  is,  '  What 
you  don't  know  never  troubles  you,"  and  it  is  only 
when  a  large  loss  stares  you  in  the  face  that  hercu- 
lean efforts  are  put  forth  to  prevent  them. 

If  a  mill  using  18,000  cords  of  wood  can  save  10  per 
cent  on  its  barking  loss,  a  saving  of  approximately 
$02  000  is  possible.  If  the  mill  normally  produces  10. 
000  tons  and  if  the  increase  of  10  per  cent  of  pulp  is 


made  from  the  same  wood,  this  saving  is  practically 
all  profit,  as  the  expense  of  producing  this  increased 
quantity  is  a  very  small  amount  over  the  normal  ex- 
pen.se.  In  such  a  case  the  saving  would  be  1,000  tons 
of  pulp  in  a  year.  If  the  pulp  is  taken  at  $60,  that 
would  mean  $60,000.  If  a  high-grade  pulp  is  manu- 
factured that  would  mean  over  $80,000. 

For  fear  that  a  misunderstanding  might  arise,  it 
should  be  stated  that  the  resultant  pulp  was  much 
purer,  of  higher  color  and  quality  than  was  produced 
with  the  low  yields.  The  pulp  ran  from  94  to  96  per 
cent  cellulose,  with  only  about  2  per  cent  lignin,  and 
this  Mitseherlieh  pulp  has  been  bleached  with  a  con- 
sumption of  from  12  to  16  per  cent. 

Checking  the  Results 

In  order  to  check  these  results,  small  pot  experiments 
were  made  with  both  open  and  closed  pots,  which 
were  cooked  inside  the  large  digesters,  and  the  small, 
accuratelj-  weighed  determinations  checked  those  on 
a  large  scale,  so  it  is  with  considerable  confidence  that 
these  figures  are  presented. 

It  is  recognized  that  in  weighing  large  quantities 
of  wood  errors  are  bound  to  creep  in,  due  to  fluctua- 
tion in  tare  and  personal  errors.  It  is  also  recognized 
that  in  weighing  chips  automatically,  in  a  continuous 
stream  errors  will  arise,  but  the  law  of  averages  con- 
siderably decreases  these  errors,  and  where  the  weights 
are  taken  at  all  stages  of  manufaetui-e,  weights  at 
one  stage  of  the  processing  which  are  out  of  line,  are 
made  apparent  by  the  other  weights  taken  at  the  dif- 
ferent stages. 

It  should  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  intermittent  tests  as  a  basis  for  costing. 
It  is  known  that  the  efficiency  of  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses varies  in  the  best  of  regulated  factories,  effi- 
ciency varying  from  a  maximum  to  a  minimum.  The 
divergence  between  the  maximum  and  the  minimum, 
however,  is  considerably  decreased  where  costs  are 
obtained  every  day.  The  knowledge  of  the  weakening 
in  any  step  of  manufacturing  immediately  causes  cor- 
rective steps  to  be  applied.  In  the  case  of  intermit- 
tent tests,  ignorance  promotes  confidence,  with  the 
result  that  considerable  losses  occur,  ^without  the 
knowledge  of  the  management.  A  figure  is  obtained 
by  a  test  or  several  tests.  This  is  accepted  as  reliable. 
The  manufacturing  proceeds  on  this  basis.  Conditions 
change,  and  processes  gradually  become  more  ineffi- 
cient, as  no  data  are  available  to  check  results. 

An   Illustration   in  Modern   Power  Plant 

An  illustration  of  this  is  in  the  modern  power  plant. 
Before  the  days  of  automatic  coal  weighers,  flow 
meters,  and  the  modern  instruments  of  the  power 
plant  were  introduced,  the  generation  of  power,  even 
with  cheap  coal,  was  much  more  expensive  than  it  is 
now.  Any  one  visiting  the  modern  central  station  is 
immediately  struck  with  the  money  invested  in  appara- 
tus to  determine  daily  costs.  I  recently  asked  the 
general  manager  of  a  very  large  power  company  if  it 
were  not  a  fair  statement  that,  with  these  power  sta- 
tions today  as  they  are.  if  he  discarded  the  apparatus 
that  gives  this  daily  information  would  not  the  cost 
of  power  increase  at  least  20  per  cent.  He  replied 
that  he  thought  that  was  a  very  fair  statement.     In 
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fact,  he  thought  that  the  power  cost  might  even  in- 
crease more. 

Having  knowledge  of  these  facts  from  actual  ex- 
perience, the  management  of  the  Port  Huron  mill 
determined  to  get  weekly  records,  which  would  deter- 
mine inefficiency  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  Mr. 
Kiefer,  the  president  of  the  concern,  was  determined 
to  weigh  his  chips.  When  this  feat  was  accomplished 
and  the  residt  obtained  he  regarded  it  as  a  mile-stone 
in  the  progress  of  the  industry. 

Wishing  to  avoid  pioneering  a  survey  of  the  weighers 
on  the  market  was  made  and  it  was  a  collective  judg- 
ment that  no  weigher  on  the  market  was  particularly 
adaptable  to  this  puri)ose,  and  no  guarantees  could  be 
obtained.  The  chief  difficulty  met  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  chips  were  delivered  to  the  weigher  in 
rai'ying  quantities  and  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
flow  of  chips  was  most  marked.  The  weigher  to  be 
successful  must  be  entirely  automatic,  must  require 
little  attention,  and  of  necessity  is  placed  at  a  point 
where  it  would  receive  little  attention.  It  must  work 
in  moisture  and  dust  and  must  have  as  few  working 
parts  as  possible  and  preferably  must  be  driven  by 
gravity  acting  on  the  chips. 

For  this  reason  we  decided  to  build  our  own  weigher, 
which  was  done.  While  undoubtedly  improvements 
will  be  made  as  more  machines  are  built  the  first  ma- 
chine we  built  was  successful  and  was  used  under  very 
trying  conditions,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  chips  were 
delivered  to  the  weigher  from  a  vertical  elevator,  re- 
ceiving its  supply  from  a  pit.  The  chip  stream  varied 
from  almost  nothing  to  a  deluge.  This,  of  course, 
made  the  cut-off  arrangement  very  difficult  to  accom- 
plish. Notwithstanding  these  handicaps,  it  was  found 
that  when  the  stream  of  chips  was  controlled  within 
any  reasonable  limits,  an  accuracy  could  be  obtained 
within  about  2  per  cent.  Had  the  weigher  been  built 
larger  undoubtedly  the  error  could  be  kept  below  1 
per  cent. 

The  principle  involved  is  simply  alternate  pockets, 
fed  by  a  shifting  pan,  which  is  worked  by  gravity, 
which  likewise  opens  and  closes  the  dumping  doors. 

"Passing  the  Buck" 

One  result  from  using  instruments  for  indicating 
daily  costs  is  the  prevention  of  the  great  interdepart- 
ment  American  game  known  as  "passing  the  buck." 
When  you  go  into  a  combined  pulp  and  paper  mill. 
if  anything  goes  wrong  with  the  paper,  it  is  always 
the  pulp.  When  the  pulp  is  chased  down  through  its 
several  departments,  the  buck  usually  lands  on  the 
wood  pile,  and  unless  the  yard  foreman  can  chase  it 
back  to  the  forest  and  nature,  it  will  have  to  remain 
tlicrc 

Now  while  it  is  a  fact  that  the  quality  of  wood  m 
making  pulp  is  an  important  item,  outside  of  the  yield 
of  pulp,  the  difference  between  pulps  made  from  dit- 
ferent  qualities  of  wood,  does  not  vary  as  widely  as 
the  woods  from  which  they  are  made.  I  have  had  a 
verv  striking  illustration  of  this.  In  two  mills  making 
the' same  ultimate  product,  one  had  very  much  better 
wood  than  the  other.  The  processes  were  strikingly 
similar.  When  the  processing  was  properly  adjustea 
in  the  mill  having  the  poorer  wood,  the  differences  m 
the  qualitv  of  the  product  practically  .'disappeared. 
Of  course, "this  does  not  apply  in  comparing  different 
species  of  wood. 


Keturning,  therefore,  to  the  tendency  of  one  depart- 
ment to  throw  the  blame  on  the  other,  experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  properly  place  the 
responsibility,  without  the  proper  apparatus  for  giving 
data.  This  is  particularly  true  as  regards  yield  rather 
than  quality.  This  point  is  further  made  important 
when  dealing  with  poor  wood.  What  wood  to  process 
and  what  wood  not  to  process  is  a  matter  of  delicate 
judgment  and  c.v])erience.  With  the  proper  apparatus 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  judgment  and  experience  at  all. 
It  is  a  matter  of  cold  fact. 

I  could  weary  you  with  citations  from  other  in- 
dustries, which  formerly  ran  on  the  judgment  of  prac- 
tical men,  but  which  now  run  on  actual  data  obtained 
by  instruments  or  apparatus.  If  this  is  true  in  other 
industries  why  is  it  not  true  in  the  paper  industry? 
And  if  it  is  true  for  the  paper  industry  why  not  go  as 
far  as  the  other  industries?  Why  should  we  not  weigh 
the  wood  into  the  mill,  determine  how  much  moisture 
it  carries,  determine  the  loss  in  weight  between  the 
logs  and  chips,  determine  the  loss  in  weight  between 
the  piilp  and  paper,  instead  of  depending  upon  the 
aggregate  of  figures  obtained  from  the  general  ledger? 
Weighing  the  chips  has  shown  that  wide  divergence 
exists  between  the  weights  of  digesters,  both  in  the 
amount  of  chips  required  to  fill  the  digesters  and  the 
weight  of  the  pulp  obtained. 

Many  mills  have  shown  considerable  saving  in  re- 
covering pulp  from  white  water.  As  an  illustration, 
if  the  industry  was  as  well  developed  as  some  of  the 
other  industries,  and  it  was  known  that  a  6  per  cent 
loss  between  pulp  and  paper  was  good  practice,  and 
you  installed  apparatus  that  showed  you  were  losing 
10  per  cent  you  would  make  strenuous  effort  to  im- 
prove your  practice.  Likewise,  if  you  were  buying 
wood,  and  processing  it  so  that  you  were  getting  40 
per  cent  of  air-dry  pulp  from  bone-dry  chips,  and  you 
knew  another  mill  was  getting  56  per  cent,  you  would 
do  something  in  your  wood  department  or  in  your  mill 
that  would  cut  down  the  difference,  and  you  would 
be  willing  to  spend  money  to  do  it,  because  you  vrould 
get  handsome  returns  on  your  investment. 

Sharper  Competition 

Why,  not,  therefore,  borrow  a  lesson  from  other  in- 
dustries that  have  progressed  further?  You  are  emer- 
ging from  a  period  of  plentiful  raw  material  and  a 
market  that  was  faiHy  easy  picking  to  a  period  of 
scant  raw  material  and  facing  a  market  where  foreign 
invasion  tends  to  sharpen  competition. 

It  may  seem  that  a  figure  of  56  to  58  per  cent  yield 
of  air-dry  pulp,  from  bone-dry  chips  is  chimerical.  I, 
therefore,  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  cellulose. 
It  is  not  until  within  the  last  five  years  that  the  chem- 
ist identify  of  cellulose.  Thanks  to  recent  investi- 
gation, we  are  getting  near  to  the  solution,  but  there 
is  yet  much  to  be  known.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say. 
however,  that  cellulose,  as  reported  to  you  by  your 
chemist,  is  reallv  an  arbitrary  entity,  and  in  common 
language  is  nothing  more  than  a  residue  left  after  a 
certain  treatment  devised  by  two  eminent  Engli.sh 
chemists.  Cross  and  Bevan.  Other  methods  have  been 
devised,  but  are  not  satisfactory.  There  is  no  proof 
that  this  residue  represents  all  the  cellulose  m  the  wood, 
and  science  may  yet  prove  that  Cross  and  Sevan's  re- 
sidue is  low. 
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This  is  true  of  most  of  the  other  determinations 
usually  made  on  pulp,  but  the  point  I  wish  to  bring 
out  here  is  that  sound  spruce  wood  will  run  from  56 
to  61  per  cent  cellulose  by  this  method.  If  you  are 
making  a  very  high  grade  pulp,  it  is  probable  that  it 
win  contain  over  95  per  cent  cellulose,  and  when  you 
consider  that  your  air-dry  pulp  is  figured  on  10  per 
cent  of  water,  vou  can  count  about  85  per  cent  of  cell- 
ulose in  air-dry  pulp  for  the  best  of  it,  and  many  pulps 
contain  only  about  80  per  cent. 

If  therefore,  vou  are  processing  a  wood  of  56  per 
cent"  cellulose,  vou  have  a  right  to  expect  something 
over  65  per  cent  air-dry  pulp.  If  you  were  obtaining 
58  per  cent  air-dry  pulp,  your  processing  is  a  little 
under  90  per  cent  efficient.  A  chemical  process  whiek 
is  approaching  commercial  efficiency  should  be  90 
per  cent  efficient  without  boasting  the  impossible. 

In  this  regard  I  want  to  quote  a  little  card,  which 
I  removed  from  the  office  of  one  of  my  friends,  read- 
ing- "It  is  generallv  the  man  who  doesn't  know  any 
better  who  does  the  thing  that  can't  be  done  —  You 
see.  the  blame  fool  doesn't  know  it  can  t  be  done,  so 
he  goes  ahead  and  does  it." 

The  presentation  of  these  figures,  it  is  hoped,  will 
lead  to  serious  reflection  on  the  part  of  mill  owners  on 
the  possibility  of  saving. 

Summarizing  the  Advantages 
To   briefly    sumarize.    the    advantages    of   weighing 
wood  in  puip  manufacture  are : 

First  —  A  good  indication  of  the  quality  of  wood 
purchased 

Second  —  The  location  of  the  chief  loss  m  manu- 
facture   as  between   departments. 

Third  —  The  stimulating  of  research  and  efficiency 
of  management  to  save  losses. 

When  wood  consumption  is  simply  taken  on  the 
amount  of  wood  it  takes  to  fill  a  digester  m  ^^^P / °^^- 
a^d  the  pulp  slushed  to  the  paper  mill  connected  ynth 
Je  mi  p  min.  and  the  production  estimated  from  the 
paper  produced,  a  hopeless  problem  confronts  the  m^- 
JJement  that  is  seeking  to  cut  down  its  losses. 

RIORDON  REORGANIZATION   PLAN 

It  is  understood  that  the  Riordon  roorga,n/.i.li<.n 
Plan  which  provides  $10,000,000  of  new  capital  for 
£  enterprise,  has  been  underwritten  \-^y^^^'^^ 
of  banking  houses,  including  Parkinson  &  Burr.  Cof^ 
Jin  &  B^rr.  Inc..  and  E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons,  all  of 
Boston.  Mass..  and  Royal  Securities  ^-'Poration  Lim- 
Sed  of  Montreal,  and  associated  underwriters  to  the 
extent  of  $8,000,000.  rnderwriters  are  understood  to 
include  manv  of  the  most  prominent  pulp  and  paper 
and  lumber  operators  in  -Canada,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  English  capital  has  been  forthcoming  ni 
support  of  the  reorganization. 

It  is  further  understood  that  negotiations  which 
have  been  taking  place  during  the  last  few  mon  hs 
between  the  various  banking  houses  interested  in  the 
reorganization  committees  of  bondholders  representing 
the  8  per  cent,  first  mortgage,  and  6  per  cent,  gen- 
eral mortgage  bonds,  and  creditors  of  the  company, 
have  reached  a  point  where  with  a  few  days^  time  a 
definite  reorganization  plan  will  be  announced. 


Riordon  has  over  5,000  shareholders  in  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  most  of  whom  still 
retain  their  original  investment  in  the  company's  se- 
curities, so  that  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the 
announcement  of  the  reorganization  plan  is  looked 
forward  to  with  more  than  usual  interest. 


BELGO  NEEDS  MORE  GROUNDWOOD 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  Belgo  (Cana- 
dian Paper  Co.  will  construct  two  additional  ground- 
wood  machines  at  its  plant  at  Shawinigan  Falls.  This 
extra  pul]3  capacity  is  necessary  to  feed  the  jiaper  ma- 
chines which  are  producing  bej^ond  the  expectations 
of  the  company's  officers.  The  machine  that  was  re- 
cently erected  was  rated  at  75  tons  per  day  but  is 
actually  producing  96  tons  per  day  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  next  machine  to  be  built  will  also  pro- 
duce above  its  rated  capacitj-.  This  gives  the  com- 
pany an  additional  production  of  40  tons  per  day  and 
the  mill  with  the  new  equipment  will  probably  pro- 
duce 400  tons  per  day  instead  of  the  370  tons  or  so 
that  have  been  counted  on. 


NEW  MACHINES 

(From  a  statement  by  the  News  Print  Service  Bureau) 

Started  in  1923 

Company               No.  Make  Size  Tons      Month 

Ft.   William   ...  1  P.  &  J.  196  80  January 

Washington    ...  1  B.  &  S.  164  60  January 

St.  Lawrence  ...  1  D.  E.  164  60  February 

Belgo 1  Walms.  232  85  February 

Ft.   William    ...  1  P.  &  J.  196  80  April 

St    Lawrence  ...  1  D.  E.  164  60  May 

Total 6  425 

To  Start  in  1923 

Company                No.  ^lake  Size  Tons       Month 

Oswegatcliie    .     .     .  1  B  &  S.  164  50  July 

Bathurst 1  Walms.  160  50  August 

Algonquin    ....  1  B.  &  S.  204  80  August 

Consolidated    ...  1  Beloit  160  65  September 

Belgo 1  D.  E.  232  85  November 

Kenora 1  D.  E.  234  100  December 

Total 6  430 

Grand   Total    .    .    12  855 

To  Start  in  1924 

Price 2  Walms.     234  200  January 

Doiinaeona    ....  1  Walms.     234  100  January 

Ontario 1  R.  B.  &  F.  204     80  (?) 

Bathurst     ....  1  Walms.     160     50 


MATTAGAMI  IMPROVING  MILL 

The  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Company's  plant 
at  Smooth  Rock  Falls.  Ontario,  is  reported  to  have 
been  operating  at  capacity  during  the  past  month, 
with  a  i)roduction  of  4.000  tons  of  unbleached  sul- 
phite. A  number  of  improvements  and  installation  of 
new  equipment  are  now  under  way  at  the  mill, 
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Felts:  rheir  Efficiency  And  Life 

JJv    MK.    !■.   \V.   \'IC  KKHV,  ().    15.    K  .   M.    |,   m.    k 


111  the  iHilp,  pnixT,  Ixiard  and  kindred  trades,  felts  are 
put  to  a  miiiilier  iif  uses,  and  the  re(|uireiiients  for  one  use, 
as  eoMipared  with  another,  may  vary  eonsiderablv.  li 
folh'ws.  thirefore,  that  it  is  |)ossible  for  a  statement  I" 
he  ([uite  .ipplieahh-  to  one  set  of  conditions  and  yet  lie 
wholly  inapplieahle  to  another.  An  example  is  seen  in 
the  ease  of  nap,  the  presence  of  wliicli  is  vital  for  sonse 
uses,  whereas  for  otiiers  its  absence  is  just  as  essential. 
.\fiain,  some  felts  have  to  be  capable  of  submitting  to  thi' 
process  known  as  "roping"  for  cleaning  purposes,  while 
with  others  such  a  process  would  not  be  possible. 

I  am  certain,  therefore,  that  little,  if  any,  useful  pur- 
}iose  will  be  served  unless  we  recognise  the  |)osition  as  it 
exists. 

In  order  to  minimise  the  possibility  of  the  question 
being  viewed  from  standpoints  which  have  little  or  noth- 
ing in  common,  I  propose  to  restrict  my  remarks  to  p;: 
jier-making  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  and  to  avoid 
extremes.  The  felts  I  shall  deal  with  will  be  wet  felts  o.; 
Fourdrinier  machines,  and  during  the  early  part  of  my 
paper  I  shall  assume  that  there  is  no  felt  cleaning  (  r 
washing  apparatus   in  use. 

It  was  my  original  intention  to  trace  the  history  of  a 
felt  iroui  the  wool  on  the  sheep's  back  to  the  time  when, 
at  the  end  of  its  papermaking  career,  it  enters  domestic 
circles  and  becomes  a  carpet,  or,  at  the  hands  of  the 
thrifty  mother,  overcoats  for  the  twins.  I  found,  how- 
ever, that  a  three  volume  book  would  be  required  rather 
than  a  paper  of  an  hour's  duration.  I  am  compelled,  there- 
fore from  lack  of  time,  to  pass  at  once  to  clothing  the 
paper  machine  with  a  felt. 

Choosing  the  Felt 

Tj  choose  a  felt  intelligently  it  is  necessary  to  have  m 
mind  the  functions  it  has  to  perform.  Its  first  function, 
it  appears,  is  that  it  should  act  as  a  transporting  band ; 
its  second,  that  it  should  be  a  willing  absorber  of  water 
from  the  paper  before  the  nip  is  reached;  its  third,  that 
it  should  be  a  willing  channel  through  which  water  can 
pass  at  the  point  of  the  nip ;  and  its  fourth,  that  its  face 
should  be  a  guard  against  felt  marks.  There  are,  in  ad 
dition,  other  points,  as,  for  example,  the  life  of  the  felt, 
its  dirt  resisting  qualities,  its  ability  to  withstand  the  ef- 
fect of  roping  and  the  effect  of  washing  off  the  machine, 
etc. 

I  remember  asking  a  papermaker,  on  one  occasion,  for 
his  definition  of  the  ideal  felt.  Put  broadly,  his  reply 
was  that  a  really  good  felt  would  be  one  that  would  last 
as  long  as  a  drying  cylinder  and  require  no  more  atten- 
tion; that  would  never  interfere  with  the  production  of 
good  paper,  or  get  dirty,  or  change  its  condition,  or  wrin- 
kle, cr  run  ashore  or  out  of  square.  He  thought,  however, 
that  the  machine-man  would  be  satisfied  if  the  felt  never 
required  washing  until  the  next  shift,  or  changing  until 
the  week-end,  and  that  if,  in  addition,  felt-changing  was 
always  a  job  for  overtime,  the  ideal  of  some  machine-meii 
might  be  reached. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  thai 
not  only  is  it  impossible  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
idealist,  but   that,  also,  the   science   and  practice  of   felt 


making  hav  not  r.wich.d  such  a  stage  that  in  the  on. 
Irit  the  same  .ffici.ncy  can  be  given  to  four  distinct  at 
tributes,  each,  in  fa<t,  .liametricall v  oppo.sed  to  some  of 
the  others,  that  could  be  giv.n  if  .ach  of  tiles.-  attributes 
•oiild  be  gain.d  ind.pen.i.ntly  of  tlu-  other.  Conscquenth 
a  compromi.se  giving  a  fair  ov.r  all  cffi.icnev  is  the  ,no;i' 
that  can  be  looked  for.  I„  the  past,  ,,apermakcrs  have 
n.)t  always  appreciat.d  that  in  insisting  upon  prominenc  • 
biing  giv.n  to  one  or  more  of  these  attributes,  .somethinp 
has  had  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  felt-maker  in  the  others. 

A  wet  felt  is  one  of  those  articles,  which,  by  reas..., 
ot  t!:e  material  from  which  it  must  he  made,  defies  stand 
ard..s-,tion  The  felt-maker  cannot  do  mor,-  than  gather 
together  from  various  parts  of  the  world  wools  possessir.- 
different  peculiariti.-s.  He  cannot,  for  example,  give  1o 
h.s  f-ne  wools  the  strength  of  those  whose  peculiarity  is 
strength  without  fineness.  Consequently,  when  he  is  told 
that  the  felt  must  not  mark  the  web  and  must  be  a  ...hk! 
absorber,  he  is  not  free  to  supply  a  closelv  wovcn"~f.-:t 
ot  t.ne  wool,  for  the  papermaker  still  expects  the  felt  N. 
be  strong  enough  to  act  as  a  transporting  band  and  open 
enough  to  act  as  a  cliannel.  The  most  the  felt-maker  can 
do  IS  to  blend  his  wools  that  each  attribute  of  the  felt  has 
a  proper  share  of  the  total  efficiency  of  the  felt  as  a 
whole.  But,  in  so  doing,  he  has  had  to  take  .somethin.r 
away  from  the  quality  of  fineness  in  order  to  give  it  U 
strength  and  openness. 

It  is  possible  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  felt  will 
be  merely  a  porous  transporting  band,  alternately  picking 
up  and  relinquishing  a  covering  to  act  as  an  absorber  and 

""jreT^       °"  '    ""■    ^^^   "^'^    ^^   '■""^'^   *'''"°"S'i   t'"" 

In  my  consideration  of  this  subject  this  evening,  I  am 
assuming  that  the  paper  machine  is  equipped  with  a  felt. 

he  attributes  of  which  are  well  balanced  and  have  the 
maxmium   efficiency  present  knowledge   can   give. 

From  the  moment  a  felt  commences  to  make  paper 
tiK  .  IS  a  gradual  but  continuous  and  cumulative  deteri- 
o  ation   of   Its   qualities   as   an   absorber,   a   channel   and   a 

eith'r'th  7'"/T','/  u     '""'^''    '"^''    «    -"""dition    that 

eith.r  the  product  falls  below  the  lowest  standard  accept- 
able  or   the   machine   cannot   be    run    satisfactorily.      From 

he   very   first,  every  turn    of   the   felt   has   contributed    t,. 

hi,s  conditmn.  Actually,  therefore,  the  felt  commences 
to  become  what  it  is  the  practice  to  describe  as  "dirty" 
from  the  time  it  begins  its  work,  and  either  the  paper", t 
rs  helping  to  produce  is  correspondingly  affected  or  the 
ditfcut.es^^  of  manufacture   are   being   increased. 

Wh.le^the  deterioration  of  the  paper  may  be  slow,  the 
diange  brought  about  is  nevertheless  discernible  to  an  -x 
pert^nfter  a  certain  length  of  time.  Up  to  a  point  howev.r 
a  fe.t  starting  up  clean  can  be  run  without  the  deteriora- 
tion being  such  that  it  need  be  taken  into  account  Tl;.^ 
period  up  to  thi.s  point  I  will  call  "tolerance,"  and  for 
thepurposes  of  thi.s  paper,  I  propose  to  regard  the  fell 
as  clean  during  this  period  of  tolerance,  which  it  m.iv 
be  mentioned,  depends  upon  a  number  of  factors,  such 
tor  example,  as  the  .speed  of  the  machine.  My  investi-, ' 
tions  show  that  the  tolerance  varies  fropa  thirty  minim  s 
upw.irds,  ' 
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The  Problem  of  Constancy 

Disregarding  for  a  moment  the  enormous  loss  resulting 
from  stoppages  for  felt  cleaning  and  felt  changing  and 
the  liahility  to  damage  consequent  upon  handling  the  felt. 
I  do  not  tliink  any  papcrmaker  will  maintain  that  sucli 
variable  factors  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  art  of 
Ijaptrmaking.  in  whieli  constancy  is  important  in  tht 
liighest  degree.  At  present  the  felt  is  the  greatest  dis- 
turber of  constant  conditions.  To  borrow  the  words  of  on^ 
well  known  in  the  trade,  with  which,  speaking  generally, 
I  agree:  "At  the  moment  the  engineering  side  of  the  in- 
dustry has  outrun  the  science  of  papermaking."  I  would 
add  tiie  opinion  that  the  felt  is  the  weak  link  in  the  mean- 
employed  for  jiapermaking  and  is  the  most  restraining  in 
fluenee  upon  progress.  The  question  which  naturally 
arise-,  therefore,  is  how  can  more  constant  felt  condit'cis 
be  obtained?  Is  it  possible,  for  instance,  to  produce  .•> 
felt  capable  of  remaining  in  a  constant  condition  through 
out  its  life,  or  even  capable  of  remaining  constant  fcr 
such  a  length  of  time  that  the  papcrmaker  can  afford  lo 
scrap  it  when  the  quality  of  constancy  has  been  lost?  My 
ansv.  er  is  a  decided   "No." 

I  conunenced  to  give  attention  to  this  question  as  far 
back  as  1909,  and  I  have  been  fortunate  in  that  I  have 
been  able  to  study  it  not  only  here  but  in  America,  Can 
ada  and  the  chief  papermaking  countries  of  Europe  a. 
well  By  1914,  I  had  made  considerable  progress  and 
had  obtained  some  interesting  and  valuable  data,  from 
wliicli  I  had  to  form  the  opinion  that  the  solution  was  to 
be  found  not  in  improvements  in  the  felt  itself,  but  in 
subir.itting  the  felt  to  an  operation  which  would  counter- 
act the  dete  rioration  caused  in  the  performance  of  its 
work,  including  the  milling  action  of  the  press  rolls. 

Two  points  of  outstanding  im])ortance,  brought  out 
very   forcibly   were: — 

(1)  That  the  deterioration  was  not  due  to  dirt  entirely. 

(2)  Tliat  any  operation  performed  on  the  felt  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  it  as  near  constant  as  ordinary  wear 
would  permit,  would  be  of  no  avail  if  the  felt  was  one- 
allowed  to  get  out  of  condition,  and  that  this  operation, 
to  be  successful,  would  have  to  maintain  the  felt  in  a  stale 
of  constancy. 

I  had  clearly  before  me,  therefore,  the  fact  that  the 
apparatus  used  would  have  to  be  capable  of  operating  on 
every  thread  of  the  warp  and  weft  of  the  felt  within  a 
jieriod  less  than  the  tolerance  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
as  tliis  question  of  tolerance  is  one  of  the  foundation  stones 
ui)oi!  which  my  .structure  is  erected,  I  will  ask  vou  Lo 
bear  with  nie  for  a  few  moments  while  I  deal  with  it  ir.  a 
ratlu  r  elementary  manner.  For,  unless  there  is  a  proper 
wndc  rstanding  of  my  point,  the  importance  of  my  sub.'c- 
(juent   remarks  may  be  missed. 

Lit  me  say  first  that  perfection  is  impossible  of  atta-n 
nient.  What  is  generally  regarded  as  perfection  is  merely 
an  apjjroximation,  and,  commercially,  the  expense  o1 
working  up  even  to  the  generally  accepted  meaning  oi 
))crf.ction  is  prohibitive.  A  reali.sation  of  this  axiom  has 
broui'iit  into  existance  a  sy.stem,  which,  in  the  engineeriT;^ 
industry,  is  known  as  "working  tolerances."  The  same 
system  operates  in  some  measure  in  many  other  trades, 
and  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  acceptance  of  the 
truth  tliat  in  industrial  life  perfection  cannot  be  attained 
and  that  within  recognised  limits  it  is  not  required.  So 
important  is  this  system,  that  it  has  been  found  neces 
sary  to  a))ply  it  not  only  to  the  product  itself  but  even  to 
tile  instruments  used  to  measure  the  "tolerance."  Con- 
sequently, gauges,  the  highest  standard  of  commercial 
perfection,  used  to  measure  "tolerance,"  are  themselvi  s 
subject  to  it. 


"Tolerances"  are  measurements  of  distance,  quantity', 
time,  or  some  other  factor,  and  are  denoted  by  two  sets  of 
figures,  one  of  which  is  known  as  the  high  limit  and  the 
other  as  the  low  limit.  The  amount  of  tolerance  that  can 
be  allowed  with  safety  depends  upon  the  work  of  the 
article  produced  has  to  perform.  In  some  cases  there 
can  be  a  wide  margin ;  in  others,  only  a  very  narrow  one. 

I  liave  mentioned  already  that  my  investigations  led 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  a  properly  conditioned  felt 
would  have  to  be  maintained  in  that  state.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  I  recognised  that  absolute  perfection  was 
not  feasible  and  that  I  was  at  liberty  to  employ  this  well 
established  principle  of  "tolerances."  In  my  application 
of  it,  I  have  made  the  tolerance  one  of  time,  which,  it 
should  be  said,  varies  according  to  the  paper  being  madi 
and  the  conditions. 

A  good  many  years  have  passed  since  I  formed  th'.' 
opinion  that  the  problem  could  not  be  solved  by  the  felt- 
maker  alone.  During  this  time,  undoubtedly,  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  and  felt  makers  have  undertaken 
much  research  work,  but  up  to  now  nothing  has  devel- 
oped to  cast  even  doubt  upon  my  theory.  I  am  not  sure, 
however,  that  British  felt  makers  have  shouldered  the  r 
share  of  the  burden,  or  that  they  have  given  to  the  paper- 
maker  lielp  to  the  same  extent  as  have  some  of  their 
brethren  abroad.  I  wonder  how  many  felt  makers  in  this 
country  have,  for  example,  a  standard  of  porosity  for 
their  felts  and  arc  able  to  give  the  papcrmaker  definite 
figures  as  to  the  porosity  of  felts  of  the  various  types  and 
makes  they  produce. 

In  1919  I  resumed  my  investigations,  and  eventually  I 
was  able  to  prove  that  it  was  possible  to  keep  a  felt  in 
a  constant  condition  for  papermaking,  allowing,  of  course, 
for  ordinary  wear ;  that,  as  a  result,  wear  of  the  felt  wa.-- 
reduced,  and  the  same  exacting  requirements  were  no 
longer  necessary,  the  disturbance  by  the  many  small 
points  which  went  to  make  a  felt  unsatisfactory  being 
neutralised. 

Cause  of  Deterioration 

Before  I  proceed  to  describe  the  means  I  employed,  it 
may  be  interesting  if  I  examine  the  cause  of  felt  deterior.i- 
tion.  The  theory  generally  accepted  is  that  the  pores 
are  filled  by  the  accumulation  of  dirt  left  behind  by  the 
web  of  paper.  There  is,  of  couse,  some  truth  in  thi.*, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  cause.  That  dirt  alone  is  not  respon- 
sible, is,  I  suggest  supported  by  the  fact  that  although 
every  particle  of  dirt  may  been  removed  by  washing,  a 
felt  will  not  run  as  long  the  second  time  on  the  machine 
as  t!ie  first,  or  as  long  the  third  time  as  the  second.  If  it 
were  merely  a  question  of  getting  the  dirt  out  of  a  fell. 
there  is  no  reason  why,  conditions  being  equal,  the  second 
run  should  not  be  as  long  as  the  first,  and  the  third  as  long 
as  the  second.  But  in  addition  to  dirt  there  are  two  fac- 
tors of  great  importance.  First,  there  is  the  milling  ac- 
tion of  the  press  rolls,  which  has  the  effect  of  spreadiiig 
the  threads  over  a  larger  superficial  area,  and  setting 
them,  naturally  at  the  expense  of  the  pores.  Again,  in 
some  felts  the  warp  and  weft  threads  swell,  and  this 
also  ten  ds  to  close  the  pores.  Consequently,  to  maint.iin 
a  felt  in  condition,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  remove  tli.' 
dirt,  hut  also  to  counteract  the  spreading  and  settling  and 
often  the  swelling  of  the  threads. 

Fiequently,  the  significance  of  a  principle  can  be 
quickly  grasped  from  a  practical  illustration  of  one  of  its 
effects.  Thus  the  significance  of  keeping  a  felt  constant 
is  seen  in  connection  with  a  change-over  to  a  wider  deckh 
width.  If  it  were  not  for  the  application  of  the  system, 
the  felt  outside  the  narrower  width  would  be  in  a  condi- 
tion entirely  different  to  that  part  of  the  felt  on  whicli 
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tlu    wtl>  liml   Ixfii  lurrifci,  mid  tin-   Itlt   would   have  to  Ijc 
tiikrii  lilt       As  II  iimtlir  i)t'   fact,  tin-  diikli-  can  he  opru-d 
mit    witliiiiit   dil t'iiiilt\    .iiising   from   tin;   f<-lt. 
[  to   Ik    contiiiiii'd) 

LAURENTIDE  REPORTS  A  GOOD  YEAR 

Till-  annual  rrjiort  of  tin-  l.aurt-ntidc  CUnupany  for  tin 
fisi'al  year  t-ndc-d  .lunc  ;il)  intlicatis  the  iuiproving  tririil 
iif  tlio  (lapir  tradf  afttr  tin-  period  of  deflation  wliicli 
micssitated  the  writinj;  down  of  large  amounts  for  de- 
pri-i'lated  wood  piles.  It  also  suggests  that  the  banner 
vear  of  high  priees  reported  on  in  llCJl  will  continue  to 
liol.i  tile  reeord  for  some  time. 

'i'h<'  naiiie  of  Sir  N'iiieent  Meredith,  Bart.,  president 
of  the  Hank  of  Montreal,  appears  in  the  list  of  directors 
for  the  first  time,  having  been  named  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by   the  death  of  U.   B.   Angus. 

The  indicated  earnings  on  the  stock  is  6.90  per  cent, 
compared  with  (i.23  per  cent,  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
l.").()8  per  cent,  in  1921. 

The  president,  George  Chahoon,  jr.,  in  his  report  states 
that  general  conditions  in  the  newsprint  industry  cont'nuc 
to  be  satisfactory  with  the  outlook  for  tlie  coming  year 
that  demand  will  be   equal  to  the  supply. 

The  reserve  for  employes'  pension  fund  of  $508,790. ■18 
has  been  transferred  to  the  pension  committee,  and  now 
stands  in  the  accounts  payable  pending  investment. 

The  directors  have  deemed  it  wise  to  assist  the  eij. 
ployes  to  participate  in  the  company's  operations,  and 
have  purchased  shares  of  the  company's  stock  to  thi 
amount  of  $169,329.37,  which  amount  has  been  fully  sub 
scribed  bv  some  580  employes.  This  amount  is  being  car- 
ried in  accounts  receivable,  the  stock  being  held  as  colla- 
teral. 

The  report  shows  operative  profit  of  $2,732,455  as 
compared  with  $2,266,254.  Miscellaneous  profits  amount- 
ed to  $-i9,435,  as  compared  with  $91', 386,  while  income 
from  investments  amounted  to  $386,107,  as  compared 
with  $332,513,  bringing  total  income  to  $3,167,998,  as 
compared  with  $2,693,1 51'.  Interest  charges  amounted  to 
$421,998,  as  compared  with  $440,631,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $2,743,000,  as  compared  with  $2,252,523.  Allow- 
ance for  depreciation,  taxes,  etc.,  was  $753,896  ,as  com- 
pared with  $458,461,  leaving  net  profit  at  $1,989,103, 
as  against  $1,794,061.  The  usual  dividends  required 
$1,728,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $261,103,  as  compared 
with  a  surplus  of  $66,061  the  preceding  year.  With  the 
previous  balance  of  $1,489,528,  this  leaves  a  credit  of 
$1,750,632   in  profit  and  loss  account. 

The  balance  sheet  discloses  a  number  of  interesting 
changes  when  compared  with  the  figures  of  the  previous 
year.  The  companies'  wood  pile  represented  by  the  item 
of  $3,561,373  in  the  assets  is  lower  by  over  $1,200,000 
than  the  preceding  report,  while  investments  have  in- 
creased by  a  substantial  amount  and  now  stand  at  over 
$5,000,000.  Accounts  receivable  at  $1,148,456  are  al- 
most double  the  amount  of  1922. 

Although  current  assets  and  current  liabilities  show 
smaller  totals  than  1922,  the  liabilities  decreased  in  great- 
er ratio  than  the  assets,  the  excess  assets  or  net  working 
capital  showing  a  gain  of  $560,389  at  $6,064,517. 

In  current  liabilities  it  is  shown  that  the  company's 
loan  account  at  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  been  reduced 
in  the  year  by  $1,065,237  to  $2,507,723.  Bills  payable 
are  also  largely  reduced  while  the  increase  in  the  payables 
is  explained  by  the  inclusion  of  the  employes'  pension 
fund  pending  investment,  this  having  been  carried  previ- 
ously as  a  separate  item  in  the  current  liabilities. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

THE  'rUKATMKN'r  Oh'  I'Al'Klt  FOli  Sl'KClAL 
I'lilii'USKS,  by  Louis  Eilgar  Andes.  -  •  «eeon<l 
English  Edition,  revised  and  cnlargi^d,  204  -\-  XII 
pages,  one  plate,  48  illiistration.s.  Scott,  Green- 
wood &  Son,  London,  K.  (J.  4,  $2.25  postpaid. 

It  has  not  been  the  privilege  of  the  reviewer  to  read 
the  first  edition  of  this  work,  but  frequent  references 
which  have  been  made  iiitlicalc  that  it  has  been  well 
received  ami  this  reception  apparently  has  warranted 
a  second.  We  have  to  confess  a  certain  atmosphere  of 
uiouldiiicss  in  our  perusal  of  soiiu-  portions  of  the  work. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  for  example  on  \).  [i8  where 
"Butter  Paper"  is  described.  The  paper  is  impreg- 
nated with  a  mixture  of  salt,  saltpetre,  and  egg  al- 
bumin. The  sheets  are  hung  on  lines  until  partially  dry 
and  then  each  sheet  is  "finally  ironed  smooth  with  a 
hot  flat  iron."  "This  butter  paper  —  is  particularly 
valuable  for  large  butter  exporting  firms."  Too  valu- 
able we  might  say.  Again  on  p.  40  "Wax  paper"  is  de- 
scribed thus:  "A  number  of  sheets  of  paper  of  firm 
"  texture,  are  placed  in  a  pile  on  a  large  table,  and  a 
"  little  scraped  wax  is  laid  on  the  topmost  sheet.  On 
"  applying  a  hot  flat  iron,  the  wax  will  melt  and  pene- 
"  trate  the  pajier,  the  surplus  making  its  way  down 
' '  into  the  second  and  third  sheets.  As  soon  as  the  iron 
"  gets  cool  it  must  be  replaced  by  a  fresh  one.  An- 
"  other  way  is  to  hold  a  large  lump  of  wax  in  one 
"  hand  and  press  is  against  a  hot  iron  held  in  the 
"  other,  this  will  ensure  a  quantity  of  melted  wax 
' '  being  available  all  the  time,  and  enable  a  large  num- 
"  ber  of  sheets  of  wax  paper  to  be  prepared  with  lit- 
"  tie   trouble." 

The  fact  that  "wax"  is  used  without  qualification 
while  "paraffin  wax"  is  thus  described,  suggests  a 
recession  of  about  one  generation,  particularly  when  on  p 
41  it  is  suggested  that  for  paraffin  paper,  the  paraffin 
wax  may  be  dissolved  in  benzol  or  oil  of  turpentine, 
being  dipped  or  coated  with  a  brush  and  hung  up  to 
evaporate  the  solvent,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  finesse 
of  a  closed  chamber  to  recover  the  solvent.  Apart 
from  the  fire  risk,  we  would  probably  have  to  wrap 
our  sandwiches  in  newspaper  at  that  rate. 

We  do  not  believe  that  much  of  the  fire  proof  ink 
p.  48  containing  platinum  chloride  will  be  called  for, 
or  that  paper  made  with  asbestos  fibre  sized  with  water 
glass,  will  have  much  of  the  quality  of  paper  after 
being  exposed  to  the  "most  intense  fire  heat"  or  any 
other  intense  heat. 

More  space  is  occupied  in  describing  "Paper  Horse- 
shoes" on  p.  63,  than  is  devoted  to  "Carbon  Papers", 
p.  119  and  in  connection  with  the  latter,  no  mention 
of  carnauba,  Montan  or  Candelilla  wax  is  made. 

On  page  184  the  use  of  petroleum,  ether  and  carbon 
bisulphide  for  dissolving  paraffin  wax,  besides  appear- 
ing unnecessary  and  expensive,  is  far  too  risky. 

Apart  however,  from  these  and  other  expensive  or 
archaic  processes,  the  book  contains  many  valuable 
suggestions  to  those  who  can  make  discriminating  use 
of  them.  Others  we  believe  would  get  into  difficul- 
ties. 

Space  forbids  detailed  criticism  of  the  methods  of 
testing  paper,  but  we  believe  the  method  of  determin- 
ing resin-starch  size,  p.  198  is  likely  to  produce  strange 
results. 

On  the  whole  we  would  say  there  is  little  about  the 
book  to  suggest  1923  as  the  date  of  revision. 
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The  subjects  covered  are  Parchment  Paper  and 
Vegetable  Parchment,  29  pages.  Papers  for  Transfer 
Pictures,  Papers  for  Preserving  and  Packing,  Fire- 
proof and  Antifalsification  (safety),  Paper  Articles, 
Gummed  Paper,  Hectograph,  Insecticide,  and  Leather 
Papers  Luminous.  Blueprint,  Blotting,  Metal  and  Med- 
icated Papers,  Marbled,  Tracing,  Copying,  Photo- 
graphic, Fumigating  and  Test  Papers;  Papers  for 
Cleaning.  Polishing,  and  Lithographic  purposes.  Chap- 
ter XVIII  refers  to  many  special  papers  and  XIX  re- 
fers to  Waterproof  Papers.  Chapter  XX  takes  up  Paper 
testing.  J.  L.  C. 


Dealers,   Felt   and   Paper    Machine   Wire   Manufacturers, 
etc.,  with  Paper  Makers,  and  a  host  of  Allied  Trades. 


THE  PAPER  MAKERS'  DIRECTORY  OF  ALL 
NATIONS 

Tie  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  has  received  from  Dean 
&  Sill  Limited,  29  King  Street,  Coveiit  Garden,  London 
W.  C.  2,  a  copy  of  the  1923  Directory  which  has  made 
this  publisher's  name  prominent  in  every  papermakmg 
country  in  the  world.  This  is  the  32nd  edition  and  more 
than  the  average  number  of  changes  and  corrections  iiavi- 
been  made  in  order  to  bring  the  information  up-to-date, 
and  make  it  what  is  probably  the  most  complete  Direc- 
tory of  its  kind  available, 

Tlie  publishers  will  appreciate  very  much  being  advised 
of  any  further  changes  in  production,  kind  of  output 
type  of  machines  or  power  used  in  the  mills  which  may 
come  to  knowledge  the  users  of  this  Directory.  It  is 
worth  while  to  co-operate  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

Orders  for  the  Directory  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  pub 
lishcrs  accompanied  by  draft  or  money  order  for  -$5.2.5. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  Papir  Makers'  Directorii  of 
All  Nations  is  a  particularly  easy  volume  to  consult,  as  it 
is  arranged  entirely  alphabetically,  in  three  sections,  tin- 
first  giving  full  details  of  the  paper  and  Board  Mills  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  many  lists  of  Allied 
Trades,  including  Stationers  and  Paper  Merchants,  Waste 
Paper,  Rag,  and  Paper  Stock  Dealers,  Cardboard  Box 
Manufacturers,  China  Clay  Merchants,  Paper  Bag  Mak- 
ers, Paper  Agents  and  Mill  Representatives,  Export  ^Iir 
chant  Shippers  of  Paper,  etc.;  the  second  dealing  with 
the  Paper,  Pulp,  and  Board  ^Llls  in  Foreign  Countries 
and  the  Colonies,  also  arranged  alphabetically,  both  as  to 
countries  and  names,  and  in  dealing  with  the  fore'gn 
Mills,  the  distinctive  part  of  the  designation  is,  wherever 
possible,  that  under  which  it  is  indexed;  tlie  third  is  a 
comprehensive  list  of  Mill  Productions,  yet  again  arrang- 
ed alphabetically  in  three  ways:  (1)  as  to  class  of  goods 
manufactured  under  more  than  400  Trade  headings,  (2) 
as  to  country  of  origin,  and  (3)   as  to  name  of  the  firm. 

Another  important  and  most  useful  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  "Classified  Index  to  Commercial  Posp'ectuses," 
on  pages  xiii  to  xxxvii,  in  which  tlie  names  of  Advertiser.-. 
in  the  volume  have  been  specially  brought  together  to 
form  a  Buyers'  Guide,  of  particular  interest  to  those  who 
control  the  buying  side  of  Mill  or  Factory. 

The  whole  work  forms  a  most  useful  publication  for 
those  in  the  Paper  Trade,  who  desire  to  enlarge  tluir 
home  or  foreign  connections,  and  a  valuable  medium  for 
bringing  Paper  Makers  into  communication  witii  Mer 
.chants.  Wholesale  Houses,  Newspaper  Proprietors, 
Large  Printing        Firms,        etc.   ,        Engineers        of 

all  kinds  with  Paper  Makers,  Pulp  and  Board 
Manufacturers,  Printers,  Chemical  Manufacturers,  etc. : 
Chemical  and  Color  Manufacturers  with  Paper  Makers 
and  Pulp  Manufacturers;  Rag  Merchants,  Waste  Paper 
Dealers,  Pulp  Manufacturers,  China  Clay  and  Fibre  Me: 
chants,   Paper,   Puly,  and      Board      Agents,   Paper   Stock 


A  PAPER  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

The  many  diversified  uses  to  which  tissue  paper  can 
be  placed  and  how  it  can  be  made  a  factor  in  forest  con- 
servation are  being  demonstrated  by  tlie  Interlake  Tissue 
Mills,  Limited,  at  the  National  Exhibition  in  Toronto  this 
year.  It  has  long  been  a  subject  for  much  adverse  crit- 
icism that  thousands  of  acres  of  wooded  sections  in  Can- 
ada are  being  destroyed  year  after  year  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  Christmas  trees.  If  the  clever  idea  worked 
out  by  the  Interlake  people  in  their  booth  in  the  Manufac- 
turers' Building  takes  hold — and  there  is  a  mighty  good 
cliance  that  it  will — the  problem  of  wreckless  waste  of 
trees  at  the  yearly  festival  appears  to  be  well  on  the 
way  to  solution  and  it  will  be  done  largely  through  the 
use  of  tissue  paper.  Tlie  company  have  evolved  the  idea 
of  a  Christmas  screen  which  can  be  made  almost  entirely 
of  tissue  paper  and  which  will  take  the  place  of  the 
Christmas  tree.  The  device  consists  simply  of  a  repro- 
duction of  a  tree  made  of  green  tissue  on  a  stiff  back- 
ground. It  can  be  made  by  any  one  and  in  any  size.  The 
idea  of  course,  is  to  do  away  with  the  actual  Christmas 
tree  and  substitute  something  sufficiently  symbolical  to 
retain  the  Christmas  tree  atmosphere.  With  the  Christ- 
mas screen,  bearing  a  large  reproduction  of  the  old  time 
Christmas  tree  made  of  tissue,  and  a  receptacle  at  the  foot 
of  the  screen  for  the  gifts,  you  have  something  that  con- 
veys the  Christmas  tree  idea  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tributes  a   good   deal   to   the   conservation   of   the   forests. 

The  companj'  have  supplied  an  excellent  exemplification 
of  the  idea  in  tlieir  exhibit  and  are  offering  cash  prizes 
for  the  best  made  Christmas  screens  on  the  lines  suggested 
by  the  sample  at  the  booth.  Other  features  in  the  Inter- 
lake exhibit  include  a  large  Union  Jack  and  a  reproduc- 
tion of  Cliief  Thunder  Cloud  the  latter  done  in  sixteen 
different  colors  of  tissue,  both  of  which  afford  a  striking 
demonstration  of  the  uses  of  tissue  paper  for  window 
decorations,  poster  work  and  decorative  art  of  all  kinds. 

A  tissue  paper  Union  Jack  or  flag  of  any  kind  can  be 
made  and  serves  to  take  the  place,  equally  effective,  of 
the  fabric  flags  which  run  into  a  lot  of  money.  In  the  dis- 
play, also,  are  artistically  arranged  samples  of  the  com- 
pany's napkins,  towels  and  other  specialities  which  form 
an  excellent  background  to  the  main — idea  that  of  the 
Christmas  screen  for  forest  conservation  and  a  substitute 
for  the  old-time  Christmas  tree. 


ANOTHER  PAPER  PLANT 

The  Garden  City  Paper  Mills  at  St.  Catharines,  Ont- 
ario, proposes  to  build  another  paper  mill  to  cost 
around  $400,000.  The  president  of  the  Garden  City 
Mills  is  Lome  Gardner  and  the  products  of  the  com- 
pany include  light  papers,  tissue  papers,  towels  and 
wax  paper.  An  allied  company  is  the  Canadian  Veg- 
etalile  Parchment  Comjiany  with  a  bill  at  Merritton, 
Ont. 


Mr.  Hogan,  who  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  the 
purdiasing  agent  of  tiic  Donnacona  Paper  Company  has 
resigned,  and  his  position  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Ian  Wal- 
lace, Mr.  Dickinson,  superintendent  of  the  paper  mill  has 
also  resigned  his  position,  and  his  place  will  be  taken  bv 
Mr.  Piatt. 
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Mr.  W  .  (i.  Mitih.ll,  iM.-m.iLiir  ot  the  K(  iiofiaiiii  mills  ol 
I'ricf    Urns.,   was   a    visitor   to    Moiitri'al    hist    wtfk. 

About  1,000  cords  of  j)ul|)wood  wrrc  destroyed  by  6 
lire  last  week  at  a  hiniher  mill  at  Newcastle  N.  B.,  owned 
by  Messrs.  W.  A.  Hiekson  iS:  Fate.  The  mill  and  con- 
tents   were   also  destroyed. 

Mr.  (ieorge  M.  MeKee  was  in  Montreal  last  week.  He 
stated  that  owinp;  to  uiiexixeted  delays  in  the  delivery  of 
iii.ieliincry  his  mill  at  Ogdensburj;  will  not  operate  until 
the  end   of  the  year. 

Mr.  (iuv  Tombs,  Montreal,  has  nturncd  from  a  trip  to 
England. 

The  Canadian  Export  Paper  Company  Limited,  Mont- 
real, have  issued  a  neat  folder  entitled  "Breaks  and  How 
to  .\void  Them."  This  re})roduees  a  statement  by  Mr.  I-. 
Sehiniidt.  meehanieal  engineer  of  the  Robert  Hoe  Com- 
pany, referring  to  the  breaking  of  paper  on  newsprin' 
presses  due  to  meehanieal  reasons.  The  folder  also 
states  that  "As  a  safeguard  against  defective  paper  the 
((uality  newsprint  sold  by  this  Company  is  tested  at 
regular  and  frequent  intervals  by  the  mills  which  make 
it.  Extraordinary  efforts  are  made  to  maintain  a  uniform 
smooth  finish  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  strip  so 
as  to  give  our  customers  the  same  easy  printing  surface 
which  has  for  so  long  distinguished  the  quality  newsprint 
sold  by  this  Company.  To  overcome  the  danger  of  pap»;- 
breaks  in  the  press-room,  the  utmost  care  is  employed  in 
testing,  the  old-fashioned  bursting-strength  test  having 
been  supplemented  by  the  tension  test." 

It  is  further  announced  that  commencing  the  1st  of 
. January.  1924,  the  Company  will  have  available  for  the 
use  of  publishers  an  additional  30,000  tons. 

Ill  an  addres.s  to  the  directors  of  the  National  Exhibi- 
tion in  Toronto,  C.  Howard  Smith,  head  of  the  Howard 
Smith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  president  of  the  Canadian 
]\lainifaeturers'  A.s.sociation,  empha.sized  the  inter-de- 
pendeiice  of  the  rural  and  iiiaiuifacturiiig  ]io|nilations. 
advocated  that  protective  tariffs  should  be  continued  in 
a  healthy  condition  championed  the  home  market 
and  the  home  product,  and  advised  the  export  of  more 
manufactured  goods  and  less  raw  material. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  wall  board  were  inter- 
ested last  week  in  the  report  made  to  the  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  in  Toronto  of  the  discovery  in  New 
Ontario  of  what  apears  to  be  one  of  the  world's  most 
important  gypsum  beds.  The  discovery  was  recently 
made  by  T.  J.  McDermot,  prospector  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
and  the  location  is  on  a  small  river  tributaiy  of  the 
Moose  River,  twelve  miles  from  the  T.  N.  &  0  exten- 
sion, about  half  way  north  between  Cochrane  and  James 
Bay.  The  deposit  is  stated  to  analyse  99.8  per  cent 
pure  gypsum  and  thp  bed,  as  located,  is  one  mile  in 
width  facing  on  the  river  and  extending  inland  for  ten 
miles. 

W.  J.  Gage  &  Comjiany,  Limited,  Toronto,  paper  mer- 
chants, manufacturing  stationers,  etc.,  had  an  attractive 
display  of  Holland  Linen  at  thf  National  Exhibition 
this  year.  It  took  the  form  of  a  Dutch  booth,  with  the 
inevitable  wind-mill  with  quaintly  attired  attendants, 
and  a  nicely  arranged  exhibit  of  papeteries  made  from 
the  firm's  populai  Dutch  Linen  paper. 


Col.  ThoMiiis  (iibsdn.  \  ice- i']-.si(|ciil ,  and  -1.  (i,  (iib 
siiii.  Secretary  of  the  Spaiiisii  l{iver  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills,  Liiiiite<l,  have  returned  to  Toronto  after  a  trip  to 
P'ort  William,  where  they  attended  meetings  of  the 
directors  of  thi'  c(]iiip;iiiy  and  of  the  Fort  William 
Pa|)er  Company.  A  civic  dinner  and  various  other 
functions  were  offered  in  the  way  of  entertainment  to 
the  gathering  of  paper  men.  Among  those  in  the  party 
who  visited  and  inspected  the  various  mills  of  the  coiii- 
pany  in  the  district  were;  George  H.  Mead,  I)a.\toii. 
Ohio,  President  of  the  Spanish  River  Company,  and 
eiuiirman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Fort  William 
Paper  Company;  Col.  Thomas  Gibson,  President  of 
the  h'ort  William  Paper  Company;  Ma,jor  P.  R.  Wilson. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Vice-President  of  the  Spanish  Rivi'?- 
Coiiipany;  Col.  Jones,  General  Manager  of  the  Spanisli 
Kiver  (\)mpany;  G.  R.  Gray,  director  in  charge  of  woods 
operations  for  the  company;  W.  N.  Hurlburt,  and  J.  G. 
Sutherland,  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  various  properties  of 
the  two  comjianies  were  looked  over  and  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  tlie  outlook  for  fall  business  is  good. 

The  Alex  McArthur  Company,  Limited,  Montreal, 
have  advised  the  paper  trade  that  they  have  clo.sed  their 
McGill  Street  warehou.se.  Their  building  and  wrapping 
papers  are  now  all  stored  under  the  one  roof  at  the 
Moreau  Street  plant. 

Arthur  Jevvett,  of  the  Montreal  sales  staff  of  the 
Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  spent  a  few  days  at 
the  liead  office  of  the  company  in  Toronto  recently. 

A.  M.  Watson,  of  James  Ross  &  Co.,  Limited,  Dundee, 
Scotland,  manufacturers  of  .iute  twine,  was  a  caller  on 
the  twine  trade  in  Toronto  last  week. 

The  Wilkinson  Paper  Company,  Limited, Wellington 
Street,  Toronto  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  paper  jobbing  house  to  have  an  exhibit  at  the  Na- 
tional Exhibition  in  Toronto.  The  company  has  an 
attractively  fitted  up  booth  in  the  Industrial"  Building 
where  they  are  featuring  water-proof  kraft  paper  and 
demonstrating  it  to  i)aper  men  and  others  interested. 
A  lot  of  advertising  matter  was  distributed,  among  it 
being  10,00n  copies  of  a  neat  little  booklet  describing 
the  marvelous  development  of  the  kraft  making  indus- 
try. Samples  of  the  various  grades  of  kraft  paper  were 
also  freely  distributed. 

C.  H.  Featherstonhaugh,  of  J.  C.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Mont- 
real, was  a  caller  on  the  Toronto  paper  trade  last  week. 

Mr.  Shibley,  of  the  Chicago  Mat  Board  Company, 
ealled  on  the  Toronto  paper  trade  last  week. 

Among  the  rag  and  paper  waste  stock  men  who  visited 
Toronto  la.st  week  were  Max  Kander,  of  the  Kander 
Paper  Stock  Company,  Montreal;  Thomas  Sachs,  of 
Sachs  Brothers,  Ottawa,  and  Josei)li  Albert  of  J  R 
Walker  &  Co.,  Montreal. 

The  Lennox  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  is  the  name  of  a 
new  firm  that  has  taken  over  the  Specialty  F'aper  Mills 
at  Camden  East,  Ont.,  from  the  liquidators  of  the  latter 
tirm.  The  Sfx'eialty  Paper  Mills  assigned  on  March  3rd 
last  and  its  successors  are  now  engaged  in  book  paper 
manufacture,  using  fifty  per  cent  wa.ste  paper  and  pro- 
ducing pulp  by  the  de-inking  process.    The  present  ca- 
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parity  is  7  tons  of  book  paper  per  day  and  this  is  ex- 
pppted  to  lip  incroaspd  sliortly  to  from  ten  to  fifteen  tons 
daily.  Oswald  A.  Porritt  is  the  President  and  the  other 
directors  are  Harold  E.  "Walker,  W.  E.  Walker  and 
Percy  S.  McKergo. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  NEWS 

In  the  absenee  of  Angus  McLean,  president  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Lumbermen's  Association,  who  is  in 
Upper  Canada,  on  a  business  trip,  H.  E.  Beedy,  vice- 
president  of  the  New  Brunswick  Lumbermen's  Asso- 
ciation, is  leading  the  fight  against  the  increase  in 
rates  by  the  "Workmen's  Compensation  Board.  Mr. 
Beedy  is  general  manager  of  the  Nashwaak  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  of  St.  John,  N.B. 

The  Maine  Public  Utilities  Commission  and  W;iter 
Powers  Commission  have  recently  made  inspections 
of  the  water  powers  on  the  St.  Croix  river.  The 
water  in  this  river  has  never  in  history  been  so  low  a.s 
at  present.  The  river  serves  one  pulp  and  paper  mill, 
now.  that  of  the  St.  Croix  Paper  Company  at  Wood- 
land. Hollingsworth  and  Whitney  have  not  yet  made 
a  start  on  the  construction  of  the  paper  mill  at  St. 
Stephen,  on  the   St.  Croix. 

Premier  ^^eniot  of  New  Brunswick  announces  that 
he  does  not  know  just  yet  if  the  Government  will 
undertake  the  development  of  hj'dro  electricity  at 
({rand  Falls.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  water  power 
rights  at  Grand  Falls  were  taken  from  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  on  the  ground  of  inaction  by 
the  paper  company.  Mr.  "\"eniot  says  the  current  must 
not  cost  over  $180  a  h.p.  or  the  Government  will  not 
undertake  the  development. 


MR   WELDON'S   VIEWS    ON   BRITAIN 

"I  have  heard  it  stated  that  there  are  a  million  and  a 
iialf  unemployed  people  in  Great  Britain  but  if  there  arc 
I  certainly  couldn't  confirm  it  from  what  I  saw,"  said 
I.  H.  Weidon  in  an  interview  with  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
M.ipazine  of  Canada.  Mr.  Weidon,  who  is  president  of 
the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  has  ju.st  arrived  back 
in  Toronto  after  a  six  weeks'  stay  in  the  British  Isles 
and  his  testimony  is  that  business  over  there  is  not  so  bad 
as  people  on  this  side  have  been  led  to  believe.  His  ob 
scrvation  about  the  unemployment  problem  was  followed 
bv  the  explanation  that  during  the  war  a  million  and  a 
half  of  ])cople,  men  and  women,  many  of  them  of  the  lei- 
sure class,  got  down  to  the  business  of  helping  to  win 
tlic  war  at  home  and  that  it  may  have  been  the  demobiliza- 
tion- of  these  people,  who  were  more  or  less  idle  before 
the  war,  which  has  given  the  imjjression  of  large  numbers 
of  unemployed.  Outside  of  this  class.  Mr.  Weidon  says, 
there  is  no  great  evidence  of  an  acute  unemployment 
jiroblcm  in  Great  Britain.  "Of  course  I  am  speaking 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  observer  rather  than  as  an  in- 
vestigator," said  Mr.  Weidon,  "but  judged  by  the  crowds 
in  the  .shops  and  the  hotels  and  the  apparently  heavy 
traffic  on  the  transportation  systems,  togetiier  with  the 
evidences  of  contentment  as  disjilayed  by  crowds  that  I 
saw  flocking  to  the  pleasure  resorts  and  the  cricket  games 
and  races  I  cannot  see  how  anyone  could  say  that  the  Old 
Land   is   in  an   unhealthy   condition." 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  condition  of  the  paper 
trade  in  England.  Mr.  Weidon  said  that  there  were  evi- 
dences of  marked  development  and  promises  of  future 
expansion  throughout  Great  Britain— more  so  in  fact 
than  there  had  been  in  many  years.  Although  it  was  gen 
erallv  admitted  over  there  that  comparatively  few  of  the 


mills  were  making  money  just  now,  they  are  looking  for 
readjustments  and  higher  prices  in  the  near  future.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  the  British  pajier  manufacturer 
is  feeling  keenly  the  competition  of  French,  Belgian. 
GcrMian,  and  Scandinavian  mills  which  are  doing  coniid 
erable  diuuping  into  the  English  market  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  British  paper  maker  to  manufacture 
at  a  profit.  However,  despite  these  conditions  the  indus- 
try remains  on  a  firm  foundation.  "The  Englishman," 
said  Mr.  Weidon,  "does  not  depend  so  much  on  modern 
machinery  as  we  do  over  here  but  on  the  other  hand  he 
l)uts  great  store  by  economy  and  thrift.  In  other  words 
he  doesn't  know  what  it  is  to  plunge  ahead  and  trust  to 
luck  and  his  business  may  be  all  the  firmer  rooted  for 
that" 

"Would  you  advise  a  general  co-operation  of  Canadian 
)iapiT  manufacturers  in  displays  of  our  paper  products  at 
the  coming  Empire  Exhibition?"   Mr.  Weidon  was  asked. 

"I  most  heartily  approve  of  the  Exhibition  and  appre- 
ciate its  value,  but  exhibitors  failing  to  make  sales  must 
not  be  disappointed,"  he  rej)lied.  "Much  should  be  done 
in  the  direction  of  placing  before  the  British  public  the 
great  resources  of  Canada  in  the  way  of  raw  material. 
The  average  investor  in  England  has  not  got  it  clear 
that  Canada  is  in  a  position  to  supply  their  market  with 
raw  material  from  our  vast  forests  in  the  shape  of  pulp, 
witl.  the  result  that  he  is  still  looking  to  Norway  and 
Sweden  for  his  supplies,  I  think  that  the  part  of  Canadian 
papers  makers  at  the  show  is  to  educate  the  British  in- 
vestor in  the  paper  industry  and  if  exhibits  can  be  ar- 
ranged along  these  lines  I  think  they  will  do  much  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  Canadian  paper  trade  as  a 
whole .  Let  us  bend  our  efforts  towards  placing  Canada's 
forest  wealth  before  the  British  financial  public  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  see  the  wisdom  of  looking  to  this 
country  as  a  field  for  investment  in  pulp  and  wood  fibre 
papers.  There  is  already  a  big  market  over  there  for 
Canadian  kraft  and  newsprint  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
this  shouldn't  be  extended  to  other  lines.  The  way  to 
do  it  is  to  tell  them  and  show  them  what  we  can  do." 

Mr.  Weidon  s])ent  most  of  his  time  motoring  through 
England  and  he  admitted  that  it  was  tough  work  settling 
down  to  the  grind  again  after  so  pleasant  a  sojurn  in  the 
tidit  little  i.sland. 


TAPPI    PROGRAM    AT    CHEMICAL    EXPOSITION 

The  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industries  which  will  hold  its  annual  fall  meeting 
again  this  year  in  conjunction  with  the  Chemical  Ex- 
position at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  on 
September  20th  at  2.30  ji.m.  has  announced  six  speak- 
ers for  the  occasion.  T.  L.  Crossley,  "Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  of  Canada"  will  talk  on  the  "Attitude  of 
]Men  to  Educational  Opportunities  to  Study  in  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mills";  Hubb  Bell,  United  States  Testing 
Com])any,  "The  Standardization  of  Paper  by  Test"; 
X.  W.  Sultzer.  Research  Corporation,''  Application  of 
the  Cottrell  Electrical  Precipitator  to  the  Pulp  and 
I'jipcr  Industry";  J.  H.  MacMahon,  Mathieson  Alkali 
Works.  ••Pre])aiation  of  Bleaching  Liquors  from 
Liquid  Chlorine";  B.  P.  Bacon,  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur 
Com|)any,  "The  Mining  of  Sulphur;"  James  G.  "Vail, 
Philadeljihia  Quartz  Company.  "Silicate  of  Soda  in 
the    Paper   Mill."' 


A  moving  picture  studio,  with  the  making  of  actual 
picUires.  will  form  oiu'  of  the  educational  exhibits  at 
the  Chemical  Exposition. 
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NEWSPRINT  PRODUCTION  IN  JULY 

Cuiiadiaii  iicw.spriiil  mills  produced  l()."),7lli  Ions  in 
•  Inly,  coMipiii'fd  with  !»(»,28L'  lims  in  .Inly,  lOli'J.  'I'lir 
piodiictioii  t)l'  r.  S.  mills  was  125,768  Ions,  cimiparcd 
uitli  120,8;5!)  tons  in  July  last  year. 

In  hotli  (•(Uintiics  till-  production  lasl  inoiilii  was 
lower  than  in  June,  'riiere  is  usually  a  ilccliiie  in 
prodin-tion  in  .July,  as  the  demand  is  not  ((uite  so 
•ireat,  and  the  mills  take  the  opportunity  to  make 
repairs  and  jfet  i-eady   for  the  fall  business. 

The  ehart  given  below,  prepared  by  the  (';in;idi«n 
I'ulp  and  Paper  Association,  shows  the  eouise  of  in'us- 
priiit  iiroduetion  nnmthly  over  a  i)eriod  of  years..  The 
steady  inei-ease  in  the  outi)Ut  of  Canadian  mills  during 
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these  years  and  the  lessening  distance  between  the 
Canadian  and  the  U.  S.  A.  lines  of  production  is  well 
illustrated. 

INSERT    CUT 
Production  figures  for  the  first  seven  months     of 
the  year  ai-e  given  below: 

Canada  U.S.A,  Total  Tons 
7  months  1923  ....  727,613  886,404  1,614,017 
7  months  1922  ....  606,788  810,981  1,417,769 
7  months  1921   ....     442,832         709,695         1,152,527 

Canadian  production  for  this  year  exceeds  last 
year's  production  by  120,825  tons,  or  practically  20 
|)er  cent. 

The  combined  production  for  Canada  and  the 
I'nited  States  is  greater  than  in  the  seven  months  of 
last    year   liy   196,248   tons,   or   approximately   14   per 

cenl. 


PULP    AND    PAPER    EXPORTS 
INCREASED   IN   JULY 

The  report  on  the  exports  of  pul|.  and  paper  just 
issued  by  the  Canadian  I'nlp  and  Paper  Association, 
shows  that  the  total  value  of  these  items  was  $12,066,819 
compared  with  $9,728,252  in  July  1922, 

Practically  nil  grades  of  pulp  and  paper  showed  in 
creases  over  the  1922  figures,  either  in  actual  lonnh^f 
or  in  value. 

Details  of  the  various  items  are  given  below: 
July   1922  July   1923 

Cwts  Value  Cwts  Value 

1,540,081  $5,453,845   1,859,179  $7,045,653 
6,177  42,789 


PAPER: 

Newsprint 

Book  Paper 

Other  Paper 

and  Mnfrs 


CANADIAN   SEEKS  PAPER  MILL  SITE  IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

One  of  the  newest  proposals  for  paper  mill  devel- 
opment in  Newfoundland  has  been  placed  before  the 
Legislature  by  Malcolm  Mooney,  of  Quebec,  who  is 
seeking  from  the  Government  the  transfer  to  him  of  a 
large  timber  area  on  the  northeast  coast  of  the  island 
for  the  usual  rentals.  Mooney  agrees  to  undertake  to 
build  a  paper  and  pulp  mill  on  these  limits  within  a 
period  of  three  years  and  to  spend  $300,000  on  the 
tu-o.iect  within  a  year  after  the  signing  of  the  contract 
between  Mooney  and  the  Government.  The  agree- 
ment wouhl  call  for  the  erection  of  a  mill  with  a 
capacity  of  100  tons  per  day. 


2,571 


541,841 


17,859 
632,166 


PULP: 

Sulphate 
Sidphite 

Bleached 
Sulphite 

I  'nbleached 
Mechanical 


$6,038,475  $7,695,678 

257,743  $    778,948  249,354  $    818,787 

266,238     1,012,774  251,804     1,104,668 

493, .589     1,213,700  496,370     1,361,175 

537,453        684,355  680,934     1,086,511 


1,555,023  $3,689,777  1,678,462  $4,371,141 

The  exports  in  July  were  distributed  as  follows: 

Paper  Pulp  Total 

U.   S.   A.  $7,219,461       $3,274,443       $10,493,904 

r.   Kingdom  199,147  684,710  884,127 

All  Other  276,800  411,988  688,788 


$7,695,678      $4,371,141       $12,066,819 

The  exports  of  pulpwood  in  July  were  151,794  cords 
valued  at  $1,557,946  compared  with  90,565  cords  valued 
at  $946,946  in  July  1922. 

For  the  first  four  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
there  has  been  a  big  increase  in  the  value  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  exports  compared  with  the  corresponding 
months  of  1922;  this  year's  total  being  $45,093,431 
against  $35,276,317  last  year. 

Details  for  the  four  months  were  a.s  follows : 

4  Months  1922  4  Months  1923 

PAPER:      Cwts  Value  Cwts  Value 

Newsprint     6,014,369  $21,323,557  7,261,805  $27,366,538 
Rook  Paper         7,988  55,457        16,009  107,770 

Other  Paper 

and  Mnfrs     1,888,717        2,536,792 


$23,267,731  $30,011,100 

PULP: 
Sulphate  934,656  $  2,855,463      920,633  $  3,024,584 

Sulphite 

Bleached      917,418       3,575,576  1,048,790       4,591,220 
Sulphite 

Unblchd    1,315,488       3,347,753  1,597,235       4,359,856 
Mechanical    1,742,650       2,229,794  2,126,687       3,404,671 


4,910,212  $12,008,586  5,693,345  $15,380,331 
The    exports    of    jjulpwood    for    these    four    months 
amounted  to  537,305  cords,  valued  at  $5,082,393;  com- 
pared with  291,640  cords,   valued  at  $2,978,732  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1922. 

For  the  four  months  to  July  31st  the  current  year 
ahows  an  increased  export  for  newsprint  of  25  per  cent, 
over  last  year;  for  wood-pulp  an  increase  of  16  per 
cent ;  and  for  pulp  wood  an  increase  of  84  per  cent. 


There  is  no  happiness  to  an  evil  life.  Malice,  hate, 
and  envy  rob  their  victims  every  day. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

Testing  and  Chemistry 

A-3,  A  4,  A-5.  Properties  and  Uses  of  Paper  Pulps. 
Aribert  and  Reymond.  Men  Papeterie  Francaise  53, 
066-067,  588-589"(Dec.  1  and  15,  1922)  ;  54,  13-14.  34-36 
(Jan.  1  and  15,  1923).  A  description  of  the  properties 
of  rag  (cotton,  flax.  hemp,  ramie,  jute  and  wool), 
groundwood,  sulphite,  soda,  sulphate,  kraft,  esparto, 
straw,  bamboo,  and  reed  pulps  and  of  waste  paper 
stock,  of  the  effects  of  beating  and  refininor,  and  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  paper  machine  and  their  respective 
functions. — A.  P.C. 

A-0.  Problems  in  Colloid  Chemistry  Connected  with 
Ibe  Paper  and  Cellulose  Industry.  K.  Sieber.  Kolloid- 
Zeitsehrift  31.  No.  5  (Nov.  1922):  Zellstoff  V.  Papier 
3.  49-51  (Mar.  1923).  A  discussion  of  the  problems 
connected  with  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  with  es- 
pecial reference  to  colloid  chemistry. — J.  L.  P. 

Wastes 

C-2,  R-6.  Utilization  of  Waste  Bark.  J.  I).  Rue.  H. 
S.  Taylor  and  E.  P.  Gleason.  Paper  Trade  J.  5.  137- 
138.  A])r.  1923).  After  briefly  reviewing-  previous 
articles  on  the  effects  of  moisture  content  on  the  heat- 
ing value  of  waste  bark  details  are  given  of  tests 
carried  out  with  an  American  bark  press  and  with  a 
Giant  Nekoosa  Bark  Press  at  the  Port  Edwards  mill 
of  the  Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Co..  on  Oct.  5.  1922.— 
A.  P.-C. 

C-2,  N-4.  Drying  of  Wood  Refuse  by  means  of  Stack 
gaees.  Svensk  Pappers-Tidninfr  24,  No.  4  ( 1921  >  -.  Paper 
Trade  J.  75,  No.  26.  60.  64  (Dee.  28.  1922).  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  system  develojied  by  Otto  Nordstrom  foi- 
drying  barking  drum  refuse.  It  consists  of  a  drying 
tower  placed  between  the  boiler  breaching  and  the 
stack.  Inside  the  outer  brick  casing  are  two  concen- 
tric iron  towers,  which  are  perforated  to  permit  the 
passage  of  the  hot  flue  gases  from  the  interior  to  the 
space  inside  the  brick  casing  from  which  they  pass  to 
the  stack.  The  refuse  to  be  dried  is  carried  down  in 
the  annular  space  between  the  two  iron  towers. — A. 
T.-C. 

Pulp  Making  &  Treatment 
E-5.  Semi-Cooked  Pulp  from  Strongly  Lignified 
Plants.  Hilda  Marie,  Rudolf  Georg  and  Gerhard  Hans 
Lachmann-^Ioose.  Ger.  pat.  364.992.  "Wochbl.  Papier- 
fabr.  54,  1049  (Apr.  14,  1923).  The  raw  material,  as 
wood,  etc..  is  soaked  in  a  chemical  solution  and  then 
treated  with  steam  under  pressure. — J,  L    P. 

E-5,  F-5,  K-5.  Compressed  Air  Stamping  Machine  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Pnlp.  A.  Grossmann.  Wochbl.  Pa- 
pierfabr  'A.  1113-1114  (Apr.  21.  1923).  A  compressed 
ail-  device  is  (•m])loye(l  for  packins:  wood,  sti-aw.  etc. 
in  the  digester.  The  advantages  are:  addition  of  more 
raw  material  to  the  digester,  large  yield  of  pulo.  less 
time  for  filling  digester,  savings  in  cookintr  liquor, 
steam  and  labor,  greater  uniformity  and  efficiency.-- 

J      T;.    p. 


G-8.  Wet  Machine.  G.  F.  McClay  and  II.  V.  Haight 
assignors  to  Canadian  Ingersoll  Rand  Co.,  Ltd.,  Can. 
l)at.  228.450.  Jan.  30,  1923.  The  cylinder  mold  is  of 
"spiderless  construction,"  i.e..  it  has  no  supporting 
spiders  between  its  ends.  Upon  moving  out  of  contact 
with  the  felt,  the  cylinder  mold  is  subjected  to  an  in- 
ternal water  spray  which  dislodges  pulp  adhering  to 
the  wire.  Means  are  provided  for  relieving  the  cylin- 
der mold  of  part  or  all  of  the  weight  of  tlie  couch 
roll.— A.  P-.C. 

White   Water 

G-11,  K-13.  Stock  Saving — with  and  without  save- 
alls  E.  J.  Trimbey.  Pulp  and  Paper  21,  135  (Feb.  1, 
1923)  :  Paper  Trade  J.  76.  No.  5.  57-58  (Feb.  1,  1923)  ; 
Paper  Ind.  4,  1532-1533,  (Feb.  1923):  Paper  31.  No. 
15.  15-16  (Jan.  31.  1923),  The  author  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  preventing  loss  of  fiber  at  the  source 
and  then  using  the  saveall  to  catch  what  gets  by  all 
other  precautions.  Under  these  conditions  they  can 
effect  appreciable  saving;  but  if  too  much  is  expected 
of  them  there  is  bound  to  be  very  considerable  un- 
detected  losses.~A.   P.-C. 

G-11,  K-13,  R-6,  White  Water  Losses  and  their  Re- 
duction. H.  F.  OlKM-niaiis.  F.  R.  Hyatt  and  J.  E.  Plum- 
stead.  Paper  Trade  J.  76,  No.  15.  144-155  (Apr.  1923)  ; 
Paper  Tnd.  5.  126-137  (Apr.  1923).  The  report  gives 
in  detail  the  results  of  a  survey  of  the  industry  made 
in  co-operation  with  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
(Madison,  Wis.)  to  ascertain  in  general  the  extent  of 
the  white  water  losses  as  well  as  the  equipment  used 
to  reclaim  the  stock:  results  of  investigations  made 
in  co-o]ieration  with  the  Paper  .Section  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  at  the  mills  of  Dill  &  Collins  and  of  the 
Miami  Paper  Co.  to  find  the  effectiveness  of  sedi- 
mentation tank  savealls;  and  results  of  tests  on  stock 
balance  and  shrinkage  of  materials  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper  at  the  Eastern  ^lanufacturing  Co..  Pejepscot 
Paper  Co.,  and  Watab  Paper  Co.— A.  P,-C. 

G-11,  K-13.  Saveall.  J,  Denoel.  U.  S.  pat.  1.427,446. 
Aug.  29,  1922.  Same  as  Fr.  pat.  504.661  and  Can.  pat. 
207,600.  See  Pulp  and  Paper  18,  729.  July  8,  1920:  19, 
767,  Julv  21,  1921.  (Paper  Trade  J.  73,  No,  1.  52  July 
7,  1921.)— A.  P.-C. 

Preparation  of  Paper  Stock 

K-4,  Removal  of  Printers'  Ink,  Etc.,  from  Paper 
Chemotechuische  Gesellschaft,  Ger,  pat.  369,468,  Pa- 
pierfabr.  21,  129  (Mar.  4.  1923),  Old  paper  stock  is 
treated  with  hydrogenated  phenols,  which  are  con- 
verted into  water-soluble  stibstanccs.  either  alone  or 
in  combination  with  other  solvents. — J.  L.  P. 

K-7.  Production  of  Paper  Stock.  Hermann  Arledter. 
Ger.  |.at.  374.193.  Panierfabr.  21.  226-227  (Apr.  29. 
1923  I.  The  disintegi'ation  and  refining  of  the  pulp  is 
accomplished  in  a  vertical,  air  tisrht  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  a  l)eating  engine  mounted  on  top  of  a  cylin- 
drical tank,  which  contains  the  pulp  and  chemicals, 
Altaclied  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  container  is  a  pit)e  which 
extends  outside  to  the  beater.     The  pulp  is  circulated 
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liy  coinpi'i'sst'd  iiir.  ( 'licmicals,  sleimi  iiml  water  urc 
iitldod  l>y  pipes  jn'niii^rcil  i'iii(;  rashioii  Hi-oimd  the 
lank.     j".   I;,   v. 

Piipoi-  Machines 

K  12.  An  Interesting  Newly  Patented  Paper  Ma- 
chine. .1.  \V.  UiiisMtij^tnii.  I'lilp  :m(l  Taper  liiteriia- 
iioiial  Xci.  l;i;)142  I  Dee.  l!)-22).  See  Can.  (lal.  222,005 
l'iil|)  and  I'aper  20,  ,S1!)  (Sept.  21,  1922).  Paper  Trade 
.1.  Tf).  .No.   i:..  t;2  ((•.•1.   12.   UI22K-  A.  I'.-C. 

K  12.  Innovations  in  Paper  Machine  Construction. 
II.  (',  Orlh.  Zellsioff  I'.  I'api.T  :!.  (i2  IIS  (.Mar.  192;j). 
'riie    eoiisl  i-uel  ion    el'    the    iiKnlein    (ieriiiaii    iiewsin-int 


DULL  PAPER  MARKET  IN  JAPAN 


paper    iiiaeiiiiie    is   desei-ilied,      .1. 


v. 


K-12.    Recent    Development   in    Paper   Making.     T. 

I).  Niittall,  i'apei-  'i'rade  .1.  7li,  .\().  2,  I'l^S  (Jan.  11. 
l!t2;)").  .Vii  (iiitiine  (if  i-ecent  imprii\-einetits  in  paper 
luaellilie   desif;'!!   and    cdiisl  nicl  ion.      A.    P.-C. 

K  12.  Froth  Troubles  in  Paper  Mills.  K.  B.  Best, 
I'aper  Trade  J.  7li.  Xo.  14,  7.').  (Apr.  fi,  192;i)  ;  Pa])er  32, 
Xo.  1.  9.  22  (Apr.  2.').  1923).  —  Brief  sketch  of  the 
causes  of  froth  formation  on  tlie  paper  niaehine,  with 
indications  for  its  elimination. — A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  The  Head  Box  or  Flow  Box.  Harry  William- 
son. Paper  hid.  4.  l(is:i,  (.Mai-.  I!l23i.  A  description 
of  the  flow  box   and   of   its  fiinetion.  —  A.   P.-C. 

K  12.  Press  Rolls  for  Removing  Liquid  from  Fibrous 
Material.  Aktiebolairet  Karlstads  Alekaniska  V^erkstad. 
Ger.  pat.  369,863.  Papierfabr..  21,  147  (Mar.  11,  1923). 
Each  press  roll  is  provided  with  a  sectional  covering 
which  is  either  fastened  to  tlie  roll  or  extended,  like 
a  belt,  to  a  smaller  roll. — J.  L.  I'. 

K-12.  Breaking  of  the  Web  on  the  Paper  Machine. 
E.  Arnould.  Pajiier  2r,.  .-)l)l  .■')04.  (Xov.  1922).  Paper 
31.  No.  11,  7-S,  14-16  (.Ian.  3,  1923).  A  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  causes  of  breaks. — A.  P.-C 

K-12.  Pulp  Cutter  for  Paper  Machines.  S.  Veillette. 
(an.  pat.  227,444.  Dec.  26,  1922.  In  order  to  cut  the 
web  when  the  machine  is  stopped  for  any  reason,  a 
nozzle  is  supplied,  which  communicates  by  means  of 
an  articulated  connection  with  a  suitable  water  sup- 
ply. Means  are  proviiled  for  movinij'  the  nozzle  across 
the  width  of  the  sheet  from  the  front  of  the  machine. 
--  A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  M-4.  Anti  Friction  Bearings  in  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry.  Geo.  II.  Spencer.  Paper  Trade  J.  76, 
No.  15,  181-185  (Apr.  112,  1923):  Paper  Ind.  5.  103- 
106  (Apr.  1923).  —  A  discussion  of  the  merits  of  ball 
bearings  on  ]iaper  machines,  esjiecially  as  regards  in- 
creased life  of  wire  and  of  felts.  —  A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  The  Functions  of  Pfess  Felts.  B.  A.  Rees.  Pulp 
and  Paper  21.  115-119  (Feb.  1,  1923).  A  descrip- 
tion of  tests  which  have  been  started  by  P.  C.  Huyck 
&  Sons  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  proper  design 
of  a  felt  to  embody  the  desired  properties  of  per- 
meability to  flow  of  water,  cushion  and  softness  as 
affecting  the  concentration  of  nip  pressure.  The  re- 
sults obtained  are  shown  <rra]ihically  by  a  large  num- 
licr  of  curves. — A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Dryer  Felt  Stretcher.  M.  II.  Jones  assignor  to 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.  Can.  pat.  227,135,  Dec. 
12.  1922.  The  tension  roll  is  connected  at  both  ends 
by  means  of  sprocket  chains  and  wheels  with  weights 
for  keeping  the  tension  uniform  and  even  at  both  ends. 
~A.   P.-C. 

L-5.  Production  of  Window  Envelopes.  Boehm- 
Werke.  Cer.  pat.  369.471.  Papierfabr.  21.  132  (Mar.  4, 
1923).  A  small  amount  of  paraffin  oil  is  added  to  the 
rosin  and  oil  mixture  for  making  window  envelopes. 
—  J.  L.  P. 


The  p.ipei-  niarki'l  jii  .lapaii  was  sliowiuK  some  ae- 
iiNily  in  Mareli  last  when  the  general  business  condi 
tioris  were  favorable..  Though  it  was  shortlivetl,  plans 
and  iiK-asiires  taken  diirinir  this  pei'iod  are  eausiuK 
stagnation.  The  boycott  agitations  in  (Jhina  against 
Japanese  goods  are  also  eontribiitiny;  barl  elements 
briiif^iiitr  the  paper  market  eonditions  once  ajraiii  into 
dnli  stale. 

.\t  presi'Ut  unbleached  Jiul])  imported  is  b(;inK  (pioted 
al  S  S,  10  .sen  to  8  9/10  sen  which  is  1  .s(!n  higher 
than  the  domestic  product.  No  fi-esh  contracts  ar(" 
being  made  at  present  in  this  particular  line.  While 
tile  market  conditions  were  somewhat  bi'isk  in  the  last 
Spring,  the  associated  paper  mills  advanced  theii- 
prices,  in  order  to  maintain  jiulp  jirices  made  by  the 
domestic  mills.  Tiiey  not  only  advanced  prices,  but 
at  the  same  time  removed  the  j)roduction  restriction 
of  10  |)ei-  cent,  that   had  been  observed  ff)r  some  time. 

Tliiis  wiien  the  market  conditions  began  to  reverse, 
this  increased  production  tended  further  to  slacken 
the  market,  as  the  .stocks  accumulated  at  the  end  of 
Jime  reached  to  40.000  tons  which  is  an  increase  of 
7,000  tons  from  the  same  period  of  last  year.  There 
are  many  factors  causing  a  dull  market,  but  the  tight 
money  market  now  jirevailing  in  Japan  is  the  most 
influential  factor,  and  has  caused  many  smaller  mills 
to  close  or  curtail  their  operations.  Banks  would 
not  extend  accommodation  on  their  stocks  accumu- 
lated, and  dealers  are  of  course  having  the  very  same 
difficulty.  Such  being  the  circum.stances,  in  some  dis- 
tricts there  are  plans  now  under  way  to  merge  smaller 
mills  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  crisis  that  will  soon 
come,  if  this  is  not  accomplished.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  prices  of  paper  will  drop  further,  as  "some 
mills,  non-members  of  the  Association,  and  dealers 
will  start  dumping.  At  least  the  prospect  is  not  a 
very  bright  one  for  the  immediate  future  of  the  paper 
market  of  Japan.  • 


TO   MANUFACTURE  RAINCOATS   OF   WATER- 
PROOF PAPER 

Plans  have  been  announced  l)y  a  Kichmond,  \'a.. 
firm  for  the  manufacture  of  raincoats  from  paper  to 
retail  at  25  cents  each.  The  garments  are  to  be  made 
from  waterproof  paper  in  only  four  sizes  —  men's  46, 
women's  36,  and  the  other  two  for  misses  and  children! 
A  capelike  arrangement  will  obviate  the  necessity  for 
sleeves  and  there  will  be  no  distinction  in  styles  be- 
tween the  sexes.  All  garments  will  be  gray.  They  will 
be  packed  in  sealed  envelopes,  5  x  7  inches,  thereby 
making  it  possible  to  carry  the  raincoat  in  the  pocket. 

According  to  the  manufacturer,  the  coats  have  been 
tried  out  in  a  rainy-spell  and  found  to  weather  the 
elements  most  .satisfactorily.  The  initial  capacity  of 
the  manufacturing  plant  will  be  1,000  garments  a  day, 
the  output  to  be  increased  with  an  ex]ieeled  rising 
demand. 


BELGO-CANADIAN  PAPER 

Belgo-Canadian  Paiier  Company.  Limited,  is  .setting 
new  records  under  its  reorganized  management,  and 
production  is  now  reported  to  be  at  the  annual  rate  of 
90,000  tons.  As  another -paper  machine  begins  opera- 
tions about  November  1.  the  oiitinit  will  likely  be  in- 
creased by  about  27,000  tons  a  year. 


Strength   of  character    consists   of   two    things, 
power  of  will  and  power  of  self-ii'straint. 
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iJMTED  STATES  BOTES' 


Labor  organizers  are  again  bending  every  effort  to 
effect  an  organization  of  the  paper  box  makers  of  New 
York  and  vicinity.  With  a  strike  imminent  in  550  manu- 
facturing plants  employing  in  the  neighborhood  of  8,000 
men,  women  and  young  girls,  union  officers  are  directing 
meetings  preparatory  to  the  conflict.  The  strike,  if  cal- 
led, will  be  to  demand  abolition  of  alleged  insanitary  and 
demoralizing  working  conditions  and  to  get  increased 
wages.  The  paper  box  making  industry  is  the  largest 
industry  in  New  York  City  on  a  non-union  basis.  Organ- 
ization is  being  attempted  by  the  Paper  Box  Maker'  Un- 
ion, Local  130  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Pulp  Sulphite  and 
Paper  Mill  Workers.  This  is  the  fourth  attempt  of  the 
paper  box  workers  to  organize.  Unsuccessful  strikes  oc- 
curred in  iyi6  and  1917.  A  strike  in  1917  was  partly 
successful,  but  the  union  was  wiped  out  during  the  de- 
pression of  1920  and  1921. 

Members  of  the  Papermakers'  Union  of  Holyoke, 
Masi.,  received  orders  last  week  to  return  to  work  in  the 
paper  mills  there  despite  the  strike  of  the  stationery  fire- 
men. The  order  was  wired  by  J.  T.  Carey  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Papermakers  and  was  based  nu 
the  fact  that  the  strike  of  the  firemen  was  not  officiall} 
.sanctioned  by  the  International  Statiinery  Firemen's 
Union. 

The  Paper  Division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
calls  attention  to  the  increasing  extent  to  which  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  obsorbing  Canada's  export  shipments  of  pa- 
per. In  1921,  911/^  per  cent,  of  the  total  came  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  This  increased  to  92  per  cent  in  1922  and 
97V<>  per  cent,  in  the  first  half  of  1923,  leaving  only  2^/2 
per  cent  for  all   other  markets   outside   of   Canada. 

A  shutdown  for  eighteen  hours  of  most  of  the  large  .'n- 
dustries  of  Holyoke,  which  are  dependent  upon  water 
power,  was  ended  last  Thursday  as  the  result  of  a  heav\ 
rain  which  renewed  the  water  supply  impounded  by  the 
Connecticut  River  Dam  and  allowed  the  canals  to   fill. 

In  a  statement  he  gave  out  last  week  regarding  the 
outLok  for  the  American  newsprint  industry  during  t!)e 
rest  of  the  year,  Philip  T.  Dodge,  President  of  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Company  said:  "While  there  is  some 
diversity  of  opinion,  publishers  and  makers  seem  agreed 
that  consumption  of  newsprint  will  keep  up  its  present 
high  rate,  equalling,  if  not  surpassing,  the  record  of  1922. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1923  earnings  were  verv 
sati.sfactory,  more  than  covering  interest,  preferred  divi- 
dend and  sinking  fund  requirements."  The  Internatioal 
Paper  Company  has  large  orders  to  fill  and  is  operating 
at  a  maximum,  but  is  still  inconvenienced  by  low  water 
conditions   affecting  the   whole   industry. 


U.  S.  A.  DEFINES  STANDARD  NEWSPRINT 

Mr.  Mellon,  Secretary  of  the  ['.  S.  A.  'J'reasury  on 
August  29  made  an  important  decision  defining 
standard  ncAvsprint  which  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
Canadian  paper  trade. 

The  declaration  is  as  follows: 

"As  the  result  of  an  investigation  conducted  by  the 
department  and  the  conclusion  reached,  standard 
newsprint  paper,   as  covered   by   Paragraph    1,672   of 


the  free  li.st  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922,  is  hereby  de- 
fined as  consisting  of  mechanically  ground  wood' pulp 
and  chemical  v^ood  pulp  or  .sulphite  containing  not  in 
excess  of  30  per  cent  of  sulphite  and  varying  in  weight 
not  more  than  10  per  cent  from  32  pounds  to  each 
500  .sheets  of  24  inches  by  36  inches. 

This  definition  is  applicable  to  newsprint  paper 
without  regard  to  the  color  thereof." 

The  decision  enables  newsprint  of  a  very  high  grade 
to  enter  the  States  free  of  duty  and  it"  also  settles 
the  question  of  color.  Some  shipments  of  Canadian 
newsprint  liave  been  held  up  at  the  border  on  accoiuit 
of  color,  it  being  contended  that  the  variation  in  these 
shipments  ruled  them  out  of  the  clause  governing 
the  free  admission  of  newsprint. 


MR.  DODGE  ON  THE  NEWSPRINT  OUTLOOK 

While  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  tlie 
outlook  for  the  U.  S.  Newsprint  industry  during  the 
rest  of  the  year,  publishers  and  makers  seem  agreed 
that  consumption  of  newsprint  will  keep  up  its  pres- 
ent high  rate,  equalling,  if  not  surpassing,  the  record 
year  of  1922,  President  P.  T.  Dodge,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  is  quoted  as  saying.  Mr.  Dodge 
also  said  that  earnings  of  his  company  are  verj^  high. 
Interest,  preferred  dividends  and  sinking  fund  re- 
quirements are  being  more  than  covered,  he  said.  If 
what  Mr.  Dodge  says  is  true  of  International,  Cana- 
dian producers,  with  their  unquestioned  advantages 
over  U.  S.  manufacturers,  must  be  doing  extremely 
well. 


THE   1923  CHEMICAL  EXPOSITION   PROGRAM 

Plans  for  the  1923  Chemical  Exposition  which  will 
open  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  on  Sep- 
tember 17th  and  extend  for  one  week,  opening  daily 
at  noon  and  closing  at  10.00  p.m.  are  about  completed. 
Outside  of  the  four  hundred  odd  exhibits  which  are 
expected  by  the  time  the  exhibition  opens,  two  other 
features  have  been  planned  for  this  year.  They  are  a 
moving  picture  program  of  industrial  films  to  be 
shown  each  afternoon  and  evening  in  a  special  audi- 
torium for  the  purpose,  and  an  intensive  course  in  the 
])ractical  business  side  of  chemical  engineering  for 
students  in  various  universities  all  over  the  country. 

Thus  far,  several  associations  of  the  chemical  in- 
dustry have  arranged  to  hold  meetings  during  the 
week  of  the  Exposition.  The  American  Ceramic  So- 
ciety will  hold  a  meeting  and  the  Technical  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industries  will  hold  its 
usual  fall  meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  Exposi- 
tion at  the  Grand  Centi-al  Palace.  H.  S.  Taylor  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  president  of  the  Association,  will  pre- 
.side.  The  regular  fall  dinner  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Chemical  Engineers  will  be  hold  during  p]xpo- 
sition  Week  at  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York. 


It  matters  not  how  long  we  live  but  liow  well. 


M.p(,iiil..M-  »;.  1923 
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PULPWOOD  INQUIRY  TO  START  IN  WEEK 

Iv  11.  l''uilavs(iM,  111'  till'  Koi-csti-y  ( 'iimiiiissinii,  wiio 
has  lii't'ii  iianicd  as  sciTctary  to  the  I'lilpwciod  Coin- 
luissiiin,  is  still,  in  llic  Wcsl,  (•iis:ay:i'(l  with  the  British 
Kmpirc  Forestry  Coiifcrciicr.  lie  is  to  return  to  Ot- 
tawa in  a  few  days,  and  I  lieu  the  pidpwood  commis- 
sion will  he  called  to  meet.  It  is  expected  that  one  or 
more  hcarini;s  will  he  f^iven  by  the  eoniniission  in  each 
ot'  the  i)roviiices  which  are  enf^'aged  in  the  jmlpwood 
luisiness. 


PULP  WOOD  STAND  OF  KYMMENE  COMPANY 

\'ic-c    ('(iiisiil    l<'i-ank    1'.    S.    (ilassey,    1  lrlsinf;f(irs, 
Kinlan.l.   Ai)ril    u' 

The  liudier  lands  owned  liy  tin;  Kynunene  Co.  A/B, 
with  hea(K|uarters  at  Kuusankoski,  Finland,  are  scat- 
tered alony  the  Kynunene  River  from  Kupio  to  Ka- 
vola.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  .stand  on  the  729,- 
Jl()7  acres  owned  by  the  company  is  some  7,691,000 
cords,  40  per  cent  of  which  consists  of  pine,  32  per 
cent  of  spruce,  and  28  per  cent  of  miscellaneous  woods. 
During  the  past  few  years  the  company  has  cleared 
out  much  of  the  birch  and  aspen,  substituting  spruce 
in  their  place.  The  forests  of  this  concern  are  in  an 
easy  logging'  country,  the  average  haul  to  water  for 
floating  being  only  21/)  miles,  with  often  a  shorter 
distance  to  a  railroad.  Slopes  are  generally  gentle 
and  the  land  is  free  from  large  boulders. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  tending  toward 
the  cheap  production  of  paper  here  is  the  low  wage 
paid  to  forest  laborers.  During  the  past  winter  the 
average  day's  pay  earned  by  a  Kymmene  workman 
was  35  Finnish  marks  (present  value  of  Finnish  mark 
is  about  2%  cents),  with  a  slightly  higher  wage  paid 
workmen  who  own  horses.  During  1921  the  cost  of 
operation  per  cord  of  pulp  wood  was  as  follows : 

Finnish  marks 

Felling 36.25 

Hauling  over  21/^  miles 32.63 

Floating  or  freighting 36.25 

Handling  at  mill 36.25 

Overhead   and   misccllanrdiis 21.75 

Total 163.13 

This  total  cost  is  equivalent  to  .'|<4.49  per  cord.  — 
U.  S.  Commerce  Bulletin. 

GERMAN  IMPORTS  OF  PULP  WOOD 

In  the  past  year  there  has  I)een  a  eon.sideralile  in- 
ci-ease  of  German  imports  of  wood  to  be  used  for  paper 
production.  Total  shipments  amounted  to  469,000 
cords,  which  came  mainly  from  Czechoslovakia.  Im- 
jjrovement  in  the  Czech  currency  and  depreciation  of 
the  German  mark  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
tended  to  curtail  the  trade.  (Assistant  U.  S.  Trade 
Commissioner  E.  M.  Zwickel,  Berlin,  April  11.) 

It  will  require  more  than  a  few  hours  of  fasting  and 
prayer  to  cast  out  such  demons  as  selfishness,  world- 
liness,  and  unbelief.  —  T.  L.  Culyer. 


CONFERENCE  VISITS  PACIFIC  FORESTS 

Vancouvei'.  Sept.  1.  (Canadian  I'n.'ss  Di;spateh)  — 
Members  of  the  British  lOmpire  Forestry  (Jonfercncc, 
who  for  the  past  few  wccdcs  liave  been  making  an  in- 
timsive  study  of  the  (Canadian  forestry  situation,  and 
who  arrived  here  Thursday  evening,  yesterday  insp(!ct- 
cd  the  large  saw-mill  plants  and  logging  camps  in  this 
district.  On  behalf  of  the  province,  Hon.  T.  D.  Pat- 
tullo,  Minster  of  Lands,  officially  welcomed  the  d(d- 
egates  to  British  Columbia. 

Today  the  party  will  visit  staiuls  of  green  timhci- 
and  lumber  manufacturing  plants  on  the  Fraser  river, 
and  in  the  evening  a  dinner  will  be  tendered  the  vis- 
itors by  the  Timber  Industries  Council. 

On  Monday  they  •will  go  to  Vancouver  Island  for  a 
week's  inspection  of  tim])er  resources  and  operations. 
The  tour  will  end  at  Victoria  v^ith  a  business  session 
and  formal  dinner  bv  the  Provincial  Government. 


BLISTER  RUST    EPIDEMIC 

White  pine  blister  rust  is  epidemic  throughout  New 
England  and  northeastern  New  York.  It  is  spreading 
into  other  parts  of  New  York  and  into  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  At  least  1/10 
of  the  pines  are  diseased  over  wide  areas,  and  in  certain 
districts  they  have  all  been  killed  by  the  parasitic 
fungus  which  grows  within  the  bark,  girdling  the  trunk 
and  murdering  the  tree.  This  tree  disease  was  brought 
from  Europe  some  fifteen  years  ago  but  did  not  attack 
native  white  pine  in  North  America  until  1913.  Se«d 
Tree,  the  organ  of  the  New  York  State  Forestry  As- 
sociation, is  printing  practical  advice  to  be  followed  by 
frequenters  of  the  woods,  particularly  vacationists,  and 
is  suggesting  that  they  do  their  share  to  help 
combat  insect  pests  of  all  sorts.  It  advises  that  they 
"learn  more  about  forestry  and  the  forestry  movement 
and  to  look  for  certain  insects  and  di.seases  which  are 
more  easily  detected  and  understood  at  this  time  than 
they  will  be  later  in  the  year."  With  reference  to  the 
white  pine  rust,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  simplest  pre- 
caution is  to  find  and  uproot  every  currant  and  goose- 
berry bush  within  900  feet  of  the  white  pines  that  need 
protection,  care  being  taken  to  cut  out  all  the  roots. 
The  rust  cannot  go  directly  from  one  pine  tree  to  an- 
other. It  must  first  grow  on  currant  or  gooseberry 
leaves.  The  spores,  which  transmit  the  plague  from  the 
bushes  to  the  pines,  live  only  a  few  minutes,  and  so  die 
if  they  are  carried  any  great  distance. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Manitoba  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 
is  increasing  its  preference  share  capital  from  $2  500  - 
000  to  .$2,800,000.  Mr.  B.  W.  Thompson,  vice-pre.siden't 
of  the  J.  D.  McArthur  Company,  on  returning  to  Win- 
nipeg from  Montreal  stated  that  arrangements  for 
financing  the  enterprize  were  complete. 


The  soul  that  does  not  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  giv- 
ing is  sure  to  become  soi-did  and  small.  To  save  our 
own  lives  we  should  be  systematic  and  proportionate 
givers. 
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ANOTHER  NEWFOUNDLAND  PROPOSITION 

}h.ri\  .1.  Irowi  .  who,  witli  Maliolni  Mooiioy  oi  (^ui 
lire,  is  sixinsoriiij:  liig  timber  and  IJulp  iiropositions  in 
Newfoundland,  returned  to  Toronto  last  week  with  the 
announeement  that  he  had  coneluded  an  agreement  witli 
the  Newfoundland  Government  whereunder  he  shall  be 
i)ermitted  to  export  rossed  and  drumbarked  timber  for  a 
jx-riod  of  25  years.  All  export  taxes  are  to  be  waived  'or 
the  first  vear.  During  the  seeond  year  he  must  pay  2.'j 
eentv  per  eord  export  tax.  and  a  tax  of  50  eents  from  the 
end  of  the  .seeond  year  onward  to  the  end  of  the  terra  -W 
25  years.  In  con.sideration  of  his  investment  in  plant  and 
labor,  the  Government  of  Newfoundland  agrees  to  per- 
mit Mr.  Crowe  to  import  his  maehinery   free  of  duty. 

When  .seen  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada 
in  Toronto.  Mr.  Crowe  stated  that  the  development  sehenie 
would  eomuienee  with  an  operation  at  White  Bay.  a  s<<- 
tion  of  eountry  that  has  not  yet  been  opened  up,  and 
where  he  owns  over  700  square  miles  of  timber  land.  He 
is  arranging  for  one  or  more  large  rossing  or  drumbark- 
ing  plants  and  for  the  one  or  more  saw  mills  equipments 
which  he  proposes  establishing  at  or  near  the  bottom 
of  White  Bay  where  a  community  will  be  built  up  and 
a  large  breakwater  half  a  mile  long  will  be  constructed 
for  .shipping  facilities.  Operations  will  commence  next 
month  and  Mr.  Crowe  has  given  the  Newfoundland  Gov- 
ernment a  guarantee  that  in  addition  to  the  construction 
work  which  will  provide  for  a  permanent  industry,  he 
will  cut  and  manufacture  through  these  two  plants  a 
quantity  equal  to  twelve  and  a  half  million  feet  of  lumber 
and  pulpwood  during  the  coming  winter. 

The  main  object  of  the  development  scheme  at  Whiti 
Bay  is  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  carrying  on  an 
operation  there  of  rossing  and  shipping  ready  for  tht 
grinders,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  cords  an- 
nually to  a  proposed  large  pulp  and  paper  mill  whieii 
he  hopes  to  establish  on  tide  water  at  Ship's  Cove,  o:- 
Rotia   Bay   in   Bay   D'Espoir   on   the   South    Coast. 

Mr.  Crowe  stated  that  he  had  been  working  on  this 
project  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  iiad  em 
])loyed  some  of  the  best  engineers  in  America,  includin'j, 
Col.  Hugh  L.  Cooper,  who  recently  submitted  a  proposal 
to  Canada  and  the  United  States  for  developing  the 
enormous  water  power  on  the  St.  Lawrence  at  a  cost  '■! 
$200,000,000,  which  he  and  his  associates  agreed  to  fin- 
ance. Colonel  Cooper,  Mr.  Crowe  says,  has  offered  to 
develop  his  south  coast  water  power  at  Bay  D'Espoir,  and 
finance  it  to  the  extent  of  $10,600,000  provided  he  can 
furnish  a  market  for  the  power  by  establishing  pulp  and 
paper  or  other  industries  there. 

After  considerable  investigations  and  negotiations  Mi. 
Crowe  has  secured  and  consolidated  into  one  block,  about 
two  million  acres  of  timber  limits  on  the  South  Coast  con 
ti"uous  to  this  power,  from  various  companies.  He  has  had 
tlie-.se  properties  cruised  by  Canadian,  Norwegian  and 
American  forest  experts.  Sufficient  wood  is  available,  hf 
.says,  for  a  plant  capable  of  producing  200  tons  of  news- 
print per  day,  but  in  view  of  the  large  water  powers  at 
their  dispo.sa'l,  estimated  at  not  less  than  150,000  horse 
power,  the  company  will  erect  a  mill  with  a  capacity  oi 
500  tons,  which  is  100  tons  more  than  the  Humbermoutl. 
proposition  which  is  now  in  course  of  construction.  Th-.^ 
will  necessitate  a  very  much  larger  wood  supply  than  il 
is  possible  to  furnish  on  the  South  Coast  and  Mr.  Crowe 
has  recently  secured  from  John  C.  Hepburn  of  St.  .John's. 
1,.500  square  miles  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  th 
heaviest  and  most  economically  operated  timber  areas  .-it 
Double  .Marc  Bay,  Hamilton  Inlet,  Labrador,  fnmi  which 
he  h(  pes  to  cut  annually   50,000  cords  for  delivery  to  tin 


proposed  tide  water  n)ill  on  the  South  Coast,  which  woidd 
he  located  at  an  open  port  all  the  year.  With  the  arrange 
merit  lie  has  made  for  the  (le\  i'lo|)nient  in  White  Hav,  Mr 
Crowe  feels  that  he  lias  fortified  his  South  Coast  projcel 
with  sufficient  raw  material  and  hopes  now  to  make  rapid 
progress  towards  the  consummation  of  his  ])lans  for  thi 
proposed  big  pa))er  mills. 

He  states  that  the  advantages  of  having  White  Bay  as 
a  feeder  to  the  South  Coast  pulp  and  paper  plant  will  be 
the  distribution  of  labor  to  different  parts  of  the  Island 
and  during  the  next  few  years  the  pulpwood,  after  being 
prepared  in  the  rossing  plants,  will  be  shipped  to  th^ 
United  States.  In  the  event  of  any  unforeseen  delay  in 
connection  with  the  big  project,  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  Government  whereby  he  may  continue  the 
shipment  of  the  product  of  the  rossing  plants  and  saw 
mills  for  a  number  of  years,  with  a  view  to  making  t!i  ■ 
industry  in  White  Bay  a  permanent  one.  This  settlennii 
at  White  Bay  will  be  known  as  Port  Randolph,  and  will 
have  a  school,  church  and  other  institutions.  In  addition 
to  t]ie  pulp  and  paper  enterprises,  which  will  only  use  .! 
portion  of  the  power  available,  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
an  aluminum  plant  and  negotiations  are  now  in  progres-i 
witli  this  end   in  view. 


INSTALLING   PULP   METERING   SYSTEMS 

Mr.  T.  A.  Gastojiguay  of  the  Trimbey  JIaehine 
Works,  Glen  Falls,  New  York  has  been  at  Bat  hurst, 
Ne\v  Brunswick  supervising-  the  installation  and  start- 
ing of  the  Trimbey  consistency  regulators  and  meter- 
ing system  for  proportioning  the  groundwood  and  sul- 
phite pnlp  going  into  the  stock  for  the  new  newsprint 
machine.  The  Trimbey  Company  is  having  built  at 
St.  Catharines,  two  of  these  systems  for  the  Ontario 
Paper  Company  at  Thorold  and  for  the  new  mill  of 
the  Backus  Brooks  Company  at  Kenora,  Ontario.  The 
Glen  Falls  plant  has  supplied  recently  two  metering 
systems  and  three  regulators  to  the  International 
Paper  Company  at  Berlin,  New  Hampshire,  and  is 
building  two  for  their  mill  at  Corinth,  New  York,  be- 
sides a  fifth  machine  for  the  Minnesota  and  Ontario 
Paper  Company,  one  for  a  mill  in  Finland  and  two 
for  the  St.  Croix  Paper  Company  at  Woodland,  Maine. 

ilr.  W^ells  is  installing  at  the  present  time,  24  meters 
for  stock,  16  meters  for  color,  alum  and  dyes,  and  5 
consistene,y  regulators  at  the  National  Paper  Prod- 
ucts Company  at  Stockton,  California. 


U.   S.    VIRGIN   TIMBER   GONE   IN   10   YEARS 

Dr.  Carlton  C.  Curtis,  associate  profi^ssor  of  botany 
at  Columbia,  who  sailed  Thursday  on  the  French  liner 
Roussillon  for  Havre  on  the  first  leg  of  a  trip  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  West  Indies,  predicted  that  the 
virgin  timber  resources  of  the  United  States  will  be 
virtuall.\-  exhausted  in  about  ten  years.  He  deiirecated 
the  lact  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Govei-nment  and 
the  small  appi-opriations  made  for  reforestation. 

Professor  Curtis  cited  the  fact  that  several  centuries 
ago  this  country  had  more  than  832,000,000  acres  of 
timberland,  wliile  at  present  it  has  less  than  l-t(),()()0,000 
acres.  He  predicted  that  in  25  years  the  American  col- 
leges would  be  seiuling  their  graduates  to  the  older  tim- 
ber tracts  throughout  the  country  to  restore  the  forests, 
and  that  the  students  would  find  this  work  of  gi-eater 
interest  Ihan  indulging  in  iirofessional  activities  in  the 
cities. 


S,.|.l.'iiil)fr  G,  19'J3 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Mdiilrciil,  Sc|)li'iiil)ci-  4.  l>usiii('ss  in  llic  Aldiilrt'iil 
|i,i|ifr  ti-iiili'  is  still  "11  llic  (luict  sido,  a  coiulil  ion  which 
will  iiri)li;il)ly  (•(Hiliiiuc  until  (he  end  of  tho  iiioiith  at 
Irasl.  One  of  the  chief  olistaclcs  to  a  revival  is  tho 
(•(Hiilitidii  (if  the  printiiitr  section.  Orders  here  are 
scarce,  and  the  coinpotit  ion  so  strenuous  that  it  is 
difficidt  to  secure  business  on  a  profitable  basis.  The 
iccent  failure  of  one  firm  with  very  larjye  liabilities 
hit    many  Jobhei's.  some  to  a  serious  extent. 

If  wc  take  a  more  f>eneral  view  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  as  a  whole  must  be  considered  in  a  healthy 
state.  A  irhmce  at  the  export  fig-ures  shows  that  our 
foreifjn  trade  is  on  the  uptrrade,  whether  we  take  the 
Iouua<re  or  the  values.  As  far  as  can  be  seen,  the  out- 
look is  for  a  maintenance  or  improvement,  so  thai 
there  is  no  reason  for  pessimism.  Naturally  local 
conditions  vary,  hnt  taking:  the  industry  as  a  unit, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  era  of  expansion  is 
not  yet  ended.  Although  the  newsprint  situation  is 
unchanged  so  far  as  the  present  good  demand  is  con- 
cerned, the  factors  are  tending  towards  a  higher  price 
for  1924.  It  is  certain  that  the  cost  of  i)ulpwood  will 
lie  higher  owing  to  the  heavier  expenditure  for  woods 
operations;  the  large  outlay  for  protecting  the  limits 
from  tire.  The  chances  are  for  a  rise  in  coal  prices. 
The  Canadian  companies  have  hitherto  adopted  the 
liolicy  of  setting  a  price  for  newsprint  which  will  en- 
ciuirage  consumption,  and  the  companies  may  be  in- 
clined to  absorb  the  extra  cost  of  manufacturing  ra- 
ther than  advance  the  price  and  chance  the  possibility 
of  thus  reducing  the  demand. 

Tn  most  other  lines  the  demand  is  quiet.  The  waste 
paper  department  is  firm,  while  the  call  for  roofing 
paper  is  excellent. 

The  pulp  market  keeps  much  the  same.  Ground- 
wood  is  very  firm,  with  supplies  on  the  scarce  side. 
Kraft  is  quiet,  while  bleached  sulphite  is  in  good 
request  at  unchanged  values. 

The  cost  of  woods  operations  for  the  1923-24  season 
will  mean  a  largely  increased  bill  for  pulp  and  paper 
companies.  Camp  men  are  now  being  employed  — 
a  large  number  have  already  been  engaged — at  prices 
which  represent  a  considerable  advance  on  last  year's 
terms.  Wages  run  from  $50  to  $55  per  month,  on 
improvements,  with  .iobbers  offering  as  high  as  $90 
foi-  expert  choppers.  Men  arc  being  freely  advertised 
for  by  the  employment  agencies  in  Montreal,  who  re- 
cpiire  help  for  both  Ontario  and  Quebec  companies. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  supply  of  men  is  not  over- 
abundant, and  this  has  been  one  factor  in  raising  the 
terras.  Directly  one  jobber  or  comiiany  offers  better 
wages,  the  others  are  bound  to  follow  this  example 
if  they  want  to  get  and  retain  the  men  who  «'ill  jump 
from  one  camp  to  another,  if  higher  wages  are  to  be 
obtained.  This  rise  in  the  c.imii  expenses  will  of  course 
be  reflected  in  the  price  paid  for  imljiwood  supplies, 
and  will  in  turn  influence  the  |)T-icc  set  l>y  pulpwood 
dealers   for   wood    from  <Milonists'  and  settlers"  land. 


Wliih'  a  lair  amniint  of  business  is  being  done  in  pulp 
anil  paper  circles  most  fii'Mis  both  manufacl  uring  and 
distributing  I'epm't  rather  light  sales,  with  a  tendency 
towards  small  si/.ed  orders  and  a  disinclination  to  buy 
for  other  than  immediate  r(^(iuirements.  N'ery  few  of 
the  paper  eoiieiM-ns  say  that  business  is  what  it  should 
be.  The  laet  icniains,  however,  that  in  some  lines  a  fail- 
turn  over  of  jiaper  is  taking  jilace.  There  has  been  a 
slight  jiicking  up,  for  instance,  in  the  sales  and  con- 
sum|)tion  of  wrai)i)ing  papi'rs  and  the  demand  for  kraft, 
although  not  what  it  was  earlier  in  the  sea.son,  is  in- 
creiising  to  some  extent.  On  the  other  hand  there  has 
been  a  falling  off  of  late  in  the  book  paper  trade.  It 
is  stated  tliat  very  fe\\  of  the  mills  have  orders  more 
than  a  month  ahead  and  so)ne  of  them  are  said  to  be 
running  on  current  orders  only.  It  is  likely  that  a 
couple  of  the  big  Ontario  book  paper  mills  will  close  for 
rc|iairs  and  renovations  within  the  next  few  days  ami 
while  this  is  not  necessarily  the  result  of  ]ioorcr  busi- 
ness the  fact  remains  that  the  renovation  ojjcrations 
would  be  postponed  if  there  was  a  big  enough  run  of 
business  to  warrant  it.  Manufacturers  of  bonds  and 
ledgers  report  business  as  rather  lifeless  with  no  large 
sized  orders  being  booked  just  now  although  a  fair  ton- 
nage is  being  produced  in  response  to  the  many  small 
orders  that  are  being  placed.  The  envelope  trade  is 
keeping  up  fairly  well  and  manufactiu-ers  are  fairly 
busy'.  Box  board  manufacturers  report  a  fair  consump- 
tion of  board  by^  the  paper  box  industry  M-hich  is  run- 
ning along  nicely  with  a  slightly  increased  business. 
The  testimony  of  the  waste  paper  dealers  who  gather 
the  waste  from  the  box  makers  is  that  they  are  getting 
big  supplies  of  wa.ste  in  just  now  which  would  indicate 
considerable  activity  among  the  box  makers.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  the  Ontario  paper  trade  may  be 
said  to  be  spotty.  .  There  unquestionably  has  been 
an  unsettlement  of  business  and  more  or  less  im- 
pairment of  confidence  generally  as  a  result  of 
the  failure  of  the  Home  Bank  and  this  has  had 
a  deterrent  effect  on  mo.st  lines  of  trade  in  On- 
tario although  the  reaction  is  not  looked  upon  as  a 
serious  or  permanent  one.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
it  assuredly  has  had  the  effect  of  tightening  up  money 
at  a  time  wlien  collections  are  none  too  good  in  any  line 
of  industry  or  business. 

PTTLP. —  There  is  compai-atively  little  activity  in  the 
inilp  market.  Groundwood  i)ulp  is  a  little  ea.sier  and  is 
down  about  a  dollar  a  ton,  although  the  prevailing  quo- 
tation is  still  around  $38.00  a  ton  for  book  grade  and 
about  $35.00  for  news  grade  and  mills  in  want  of  im- 
mediate supplies  are  said  to  pay  higher  prices.  Bleached 
sulphite  is  quoted  at  $90.00  and  up  and  unbleached  at 
from  $60.00  to  $65.00.  It  would  appear  a.s  if  the 
groundwood  mills  have  fairly  large  stocks  on  hand  and 
a.s  neither  the  Canadian  nor  American  paper  mills  are 
as  busy  as  they  were  no  large  stocks  of  pulp  are  being 
moved.  The  easier  market  for  groundwood  applies 
especially  to  the  lower  grades.  There  is  a  fair  demand 
for  sulphite  pulp. 

\i\(i  AND  PAPKK  STOCKS.  There  haw  been 
no  changes  in  the  prices  of  rag  and  paper  stocks.  Con- 
suming mills  have  been  offering  reduced  ])rices  for 
paper   and   this   has  led   to  some   un.settlement   iu  the 
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niarki't.  Book  mills  arc  iinl  placing'  tlic  urdcrs  I'nr  wa.sir 
tliat  llipy  were  some  time  airo  and  orders  lo  the  rap;  and 
])aiier  stoek  eolleetors  generall\-  by  the  pai)er  mills,  for 
the  most  part,  continue  light. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 


New  York,  Sejjt.  1. —  I  Special  ( 'nrrespcmdeiu-e  l  — 
In  .iobbinjr  eireles,  a  litth>  slowinp:  down  of  business  in 
l)aper  was  reported  this  week,  but  this  was  attributed 
to  nothintr  else  than  the  quietinf;  influene"  of  the  ap- 
])roaehin«r  holiday  and  the  faet  that  the  week  prior  to 
I^abor  Day  is  invariably  a  slow  business  jieriod  sinee 
everyone  is  expectant  for  a  definite  turn  in  the  markets 
following  that  holiday  as  it  is  regarded  as  the  unofficial 
closing  of  the  summer  season.  Reports  from  mill  centres 
continue  to  tell  of  increasing  activity  at  paper  manu- 
facturing plants.  Papermakers  with  few  excei)tions  are 
said  to  be  gradually  enlarging  their  production  since 
the  demand  from  consuming  quarters  fully  warrants 
such  policy,  and  it  is  reliably  .stated  that  mills  are  today 
working  on  a  larger  .scale  than  at  anytime  since  last 
spring  or  prior  to  the  summer  lull. 

General  business  conditions  appear  to  foreshadow  a 
splendid  market  for  paper  during  the  remaining  months 
of  the  year.  One  highly  encouraging  feature  is  that  a 
greater  number  of  merchants  and  buyers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  have  been  in  New  York  during  the  late 
buying  season  than  ever  before  and  that  these  buyers 
have  purcha.sed  a  far  larger  quantity  of  merchandise 
than  ever" in  the  past.  This  indicates  that  retailers  an- 
ticipate a  big  business  during  the  coming  fall  and  win- 
ter season,  and  everyone  knows  that  when  retail  busi- 
ness is  active  there  is  a  brisk  movement  of  paper  of 
various  kinds  because  consumption  of  paper  of  most 
descriptions  is  dependent  on  the  retailing  of  merchan- 
dise. Moreover,  business  in  various  other  lines  is  show- 
ing .steady  improvement :  thei"e  is  a  gradual  I'etui-n  to 
stability  of  prices  and  the  consuming  public  is  increas 
ing  its  buying.  This  in  turn  will  lead  to  a  larger  use  of 
paper  and  provide  more  business  for  i)aper  manufac- 
turers and  dealers. 

Newsprint  output  in  tlie  United  States,  as  well  v ; 
in  Canada,  keeps  up  at  tiie  peak,  allowing  of  course  for 
the  seasonal  variations,  and  the  output  thus  far  this 
year  is  well  ahead  of  that  for  the  same  tinu'  of  la.st 
year.  United  States  production  in  July  amounted  to 
i25,7fi8  net  tons,  against  120,839  tons  in  the  same 
month  a  year  ago,  according  to  association  figures,  while 
Canadian  production  was  105.716  net  tons,  compared 
with  90,282  tons  in  July,  1922,  thus  showing  that  July 
output  for  both  countries  was  more  than  20,000  tons 
greater  than  in  the  similar  month  of  last  year.  July 
production  in  the  States  showed  a  slight  falling  off 
from  June,  but  this  is  usual  as  mills  make  repairs  after 
the  half  year  has  passed  and  therefore  cui-tail  their 
output  somewhat  for  a  time. 

Manufacturers  repoi-t  that  resumption  of  orders  for 
fall  and  winter  delivery  is  about  a  month  ahead  of  the 
usual  time  this  year,  which  is  true  in  oti:er  kinds  of 
paper  as  well  as  in  newsprint.  Newsprint  consumption 
.shows  no  diminution ;  in  fact,  there  has  been  a  notice- 
able increa.se  in  the  past  several  we°ks  and  1923  will 
likely  be  a  record  year,  judging  fnun  present  pi-ospects. 
At  any  rate  mills  in  both  this  counti-y  and  in  Canada 
should  have  plenty  to  keep  them  busily  engaged  for  the 
balance  of  this  year  since  most  of  thcni  already  are 
contracted  for  nearly  their  full  output  and  .since  a 
good  deal  additional  buying  has  yet  to  be  done  by  pub- 
lishers. Manufacturers  a.ssert  that  higher  costs  of  raw 
materials  and  labor  is  increasing  production  costs  but 


the  trade  looks  for  im  cluuigc  in  prices  as  producers 
iiavc  announced  no  adxanccs  will  be  made  for  the  i'cnI 
of  the  year. 

Secretary  of  the  Ti'easury  Mellon  on  Wednesday 
signed  a  cla.ssifying  order  under  the  Tariff  Act  providing 
that  hereafter  imports  of  standard  newsprint,  as  defined 
uiul"r  the  order,  will  have  free  entry  on  the  basis  of 
32  pounds  to  each  500  sheets  of  2-1  by  3(i  inches  in 
size.  Heretofore  standard  newsprint  has  been  cla.ssified 
under  chemical  content  of  the  paper  itself  rather  than 
by  weight.  Custom  officials  explained  that  the  change 
would  increase  the  quantit}'  of  newsprint  that  might 
liave  fi'ee  entry. 

Demand  for  book  paper  holds  np  well  and  this  mar- 
ket is  slowly  but  surely  expanding.  Mills  are  running  at 
a  fair  rate  of  capacity  and  are  reported  finding  it 
necessary  to  increase  their  production  to  take  care  of 
the  additional  business  coming  in  to  them.  Prices  are 
steady  and  there  is  a  stiffening  tendency  noted.  Fine 
l)apers  are  moving  in  fairly  large  amounts  and  at  firm 
lU'ices.  Printers  are  ordering  more  frequently  and  are 
iiu-reasing  the  volume  of  their  buying.  Coarse  papers 
are  wanted  in  moderate  quantities  though  there  is  still 
much  room  for  improvement  in  this  branch  of  the  mar- 
ket. 

IjOX  boards  arc  quotably  steady  and  are  moving  in 
graduall.v  increasing  tonnage.  Paper  box  manufact- 
urers are  buying  in  larger  amounts  because  their  re- 
(luirements  are  growing,  which  is  usualh-  the  case  as  the 
fall  draws  near.  Plain  chip  board  is  quoted  at  $60  a 
ton  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  filled  news  board  at  $62.50 
to  $65.  with  some  mills  so  well  supplied  with  orders 
tluit  they  are  asking  higher  prices. 

GROUND  AVOOD.—  The  ground  wood  market  has 
continued  to  strengthen  this  week.  Demand  has  shown 
no  let  down,  instead  there  ha.s  been  a  greater  desire  on 
the  part  of  consumers  to  secure  pulp  than  previously 
was  noted,  while  offered  supplies  have  further  de 
creased.  Water  conditions  ar"  exceptionally  unfavor- 
able in  many  grinding  districts,  it  is  declared,  and  few 
griiulers  are  able  to  tui-n  out  a  normal  tonnage  of  pulp 
under  prevailing  circumstances,  with  the  re.sult  there 
i-;  scarcely  enough  ground  wood  to  go  around  and  buyers 
are  anxiously  .se;'king  available  stocks  with  which  to  fi  1 
their  wants. 

It  is  reported  that  Canadian  grinders  are  quoting  as 
high  as  $50  a  ton  f.o.b.  pul])  mills  for  spruce  ground 
wood  for  prompt  shipment,  and  these  manufacturers 
are  making  the  market  at  present  since  domestic  pro- 
ducers have  practically  no  ground  wood  to  sell.  Fur- 
thermore, a  good  many  grinders  on  the  Canadian  side 
are  no  longer  making  offers  except  to  regular  custom-rs 
as  they  have  apiiarently  booked  all  the  orders  they  can 
at-comodate  for  a  time.  As  an  instance  of  the  strong 
price  position,  dealers  in  New  York  are  bidding  $45  a 
ton  at  pulp  mills  for  ground  wood  for  .shipment  any- 
tune  during  the  uext  month,  which  infers  they  can 
readily  secure  more  than  this  price  from  consumers.  A 
bullish  feature  is  that  grinders  in  general  ar<>  sold  ahead 
all  through  Sejitember  so  that  the  market  should  remain 
in  its  present  .strong  position  for  at  least  another  full 
month,  and  probably  for  a  longer  period  unless  water 
conditions  imi)rove  very  materiallv  in  the  interim 

CHEMICAL  PULP.—  Not  much  trade  activitv  has 
i)een  recorded  in  chemical  wood  pulp  this  week.  Paper- 
makers  .seem  to  have  temporarily  let  down  in  their  buv- 
ing  excepting  of  course  to  coxcr  ui-geiit  re(juirements, 
and  the  market  is  in  a  iiioic  or  less  waiting  coiulition 
—  waiting  for  con.sumers  to  exhibit  more  interest 
Prices  arc  quotably  maintained  with  the  exception  of 
an  occasional  offering  of  some  certain  lot  of  pulp  at 
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4..'>()  cents  oil  the  dock  New  ^'ol•k  Xo.  1  foreisii  suliihitc. 
IvAOS.  Only  sli-iht  changes  have  occurred  in  pai)er- 
makin;;'  raji'  prices.  Low  grades  continue  rather  easy 
lint  the  liett"r  (pialities  of  ra^s  display  an  ujiward  ten- 
dency and  are  sonjiht  by  consumers  in  larger  amounts 
than  ill  some  time.  Roofing  rags  have  been  readily  .sal- 
able this  week  but  only  within  certain  jirice  limits,  felt 
mills  offering  about  ].40  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  Xew  York 
for  Xo.  1  jiackiim-  and  1.30  cents  for  No.  2  stock  Old 
white  rags  arc  firm  and  in  good  demand  Extra  No.  1 
repacked  whites  are  fetching  8  cents  a  jjound  aiul  higher 
ill  sales  to  fine  pajier  mills,  and  even  ordiiiai-y  packing 
of  Xew  York  City  origin  of  these  rags  is  worth  7  cents 
f.o.b.  this  city.  Thiids  and  blues  are  cpioted  at  around 
■'{  cents  a  jiound  for  repacked,  and  2.25  cents  for  mis 
cellaneous  packing  at  dealers'  shipping  points.  New 
cuttiii.us  incliii"  to  stiffen  in  pi-ice  and  some  descriptions 
nri'  hard  to  locate  in  sizeable  lots.  Unbleached  rau.slins 
especially  are  scarce  and  are  liringing  11.25  cents  a  pound 
in  sales  to  paper  mills.  Bhie  overall  cuttings,  canton 
flannds  and  shoe  rags  also  are  in  comparatively  small 
supply.  .No.  1  wliite  shirt  cuttings  are  qiioted  by  New 
York  dealers  at  about  12.50  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  this 
city. 

PAPER  STOCK.—  The  tieiul  of  wast-  paper  prices 
continues  downward  and  fmtlier  recessions  have  been 
recorded.  Mills  are  buying  in  restricted  fashion,  evi- 
dently having  their  needs  taken  care  of  for  a  time,  and 
dealers  ]ilainly  are  anxiors  for  orders.  Ff:at  foMed 
n-wspapers  have  sold  to  hoard  mills  at  one  cent  a 
pound  f.o.b.  Xew  York,  and  Xo.  1  mixed  paper  at  85 
cents  a  laindred  pounds.  An  exceedingly  dull  grade  is 
common  mixed  jiaper  which  is  offered  at  50  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds  Xew  York  and  whicdi  very  few  con.sumers 
are  buying.  Shavings  are  quoted  at  about  last  prices 
though  demand  for  them  is  narrow.  Dealers  ask  4.25 
to  4.50  cents  a  i)onud  for  No.  1  hard  white  at  shipping 
joints,  and  around  3.35  cents  for  Xo.  1  soft  white  shav- 
ings. Books  and  magazines  are  off  to  around  1.85 
cents  a  jiound  f.o.b.  New  York  for  heavy  No.  1  books, 
while  kraft  and  manila  papers  are  relatively  steady  at 
about  2.25  e-nts  a  pound  for  No.  1  old  kraft  and  1.25 
c(-nts  for  No.  1  print  manilas. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.—  Interest  among  con- 
sumers in  old  manila  rope  is  reviving  and  there  is  a 
better  tone  to  the  market  though  prices  have  not  changed. 
Dimiestic  No.  1  ropv>  is  bringing  5.50  cents  or  slightly 
less  at  dealers'  shipping  point.s,  and  foreign  manila  rope 
about  5.25  cents  exdock  New  York.  Mixed  strings  are 
high  in  price  and  fi-eely  sought.  Sales  in  exceptional 
cases  at  1.50  cents  a  pound  New  York  have  been  re- 
ported Denmnd  for  bagging  for  shipment  to  roofing 
paper  mills  has  been  fair  and  No.  2  scrap  bagging  for 
such  ]nirpos(>s  worth  almost  as  much  as  No.  1  bag- 
uiiig  which  is  used  by  tissue  and  nuuiila  i)a|)cr  mills. 
Roofing  bagging  has  sold   at    1.10  cents  a   pound    f.o.b. 
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EDITORIAL 
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WHAT'S  BECOME  OF  THE  FIFTH  GRADE  BOY? 

It  iiuiv  seem  a  liit  iiiiiisual  for  a  iiiaj^aziiie  closely 
associated  with  one  Institution  to  give  luaxiimuii  puli- 
lieilv,  I'l'ee  of  eiiar^c.  to  the  ail vertisement  of  another 
or>;anizal  ion  in  the  sanu'  litii',  hut  the  followinn-  pai'a^ 
jjrapiis  from  the  ail\  crt  isenieiit  of  tlie  International 
Corresponileliee  Schools  that  ajipeared  in  the  "Sat 
iii'day  Eveninfr  Post"  for  September  Sth,  is  very  inncii 
to  the  |)oint  just  at  this  time  when  schools  are  npeu- 
iiif;'  and  many  iioys,  and  ijirls  too,  who  find  them- 
selves for  vari()i!s  reasons  unable  to  carry  on  their 
educational  work  are  likely  to  feel  discouraged  I'bout 
their  future,  and  possibly  consider  themselves  blocked 
from  further  progress  because  they  are  unabb  to 
continue  their  studies  in  the  class  room  with  their 
mates  of  the  past  year. 

The  Institute  of  Industrial  and  Domestic  Arts  cond- 
ucts the  largest  school  of  I'ldp  and  Paper  Making 
now  in  existence,  and  this  is  one  of  the  few  Jields 
not  adequately  covered  by  the  activities  of  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools. 

Where  courses  are  desired  in  a  sub.ject  not  covered 
l)y  the  Institute  of  Industrial  and  Domestic  Arts,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  I.  C.  S.  course  in 
the  subject  desired.  The  chief  textbook  editor  of  the 
I.  C.  S.  for  many  years  is  now  connected  with  the  staff 
of  the  Institute  of  Industrial  and  Domestic  Arts,  and 
the  founder  of  the  I.  C.  S.,  the  man  who  establi.shed 
its  successful  policies  of  education,  is  advisor  to  the 
joint  executive  committee,  in  cooperation  with  whom 
the  Institute  carries  on  its  educational  work. 

The  following  figures  on  school  and  college  at- 
tendance are  based  on  statistics  given  in  Bulletin  Xo. 
34  (1920),  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  paragraphs 
referred  to  ready  as  follows,  and  the  le.sson  we  M-ish 
to  point  is  that  no  one  need  discontinue  his  or  her 
education  simply  because  it  is  necessai-y  to  quit  school, 
nor  even  to  think  of  stop  studying  on  the  completion 
of  perhaps  a  post  graduate  University  Cour.se. 

Stand  at  the  gate  of  any  public  school  in  any  city  in 
America  any  September  morning  and  count  100  fifth 
grade  pupils  as  they  answer  the  call  of  the  bell.  On 
the  average  they  are  11  .veers  of  age.  Seven  more 
years  of  grade  and  high  school  training  lie  ahead,  and 
.-I  thousand  colleges  and  universities  wait  beyond  with 
special  training  for  useful,  fruitful  lives.  They  are 
hoys  and  girls  of  fortunate  futures  in  ii  land  of  bound- 
less advantage  and   f)pportunity. 

Bvit  come  back  a  year  later  and  sfand  nt  tl^e  sixth 


grade  door  and.  search  the  ranks  as  you  will,  you  will 
find  but  8:5  of  the  100  who  answered  the  bell  the  year 
before.  Already  17  have  dropped  out  along  the  way. 
They  have  had  to  put  their  hands  to  work  to  help  out 
the  family  income  or  have  grown  indifferent  to  the 
value  of  an  education. 

The  seventh  grade  will  see  but  71  of  them,  the  eighth 
grade  but  63,  and  after  that  the  line  thins  even  faster. 

Stand  at  the  high  school  doorway  four  years  from 
that  fir.st  morning  and  you  will  count  but  34  familiar 
faces,  and  four  years  later  14  diplomas  will  be  enough 
for  all  that  still  remain. 

Now,  this  little  group  will  divide  evenly.  Seven 
will  go  to  college.  And  if  you  follow  the  fortunes  of 
this  dwindling  company  for  four  years  more  you  may 
see  2  of  them — yes,  just  2 — step  out  on  a  Commence- 
ment Day  in  Jxine  trained  for  satisfying  careers  in 
business  or  professional  life. 

Where  are  the  other  98  of  the  noble  little  company 
of  fifth  graders?  You  will  find  them  in  the  shop^,  and 
stores  and  mills  and  mines,  on  railroads,  in  offices,  on 
the  farms  and  on  the  sea — two-thirds  of  them  labor- 
ing under  the  handicap  of  an  eighth  grade  schoo'ing 
or  less — 27  more  with  the  somewhat  better  thinking 
and  earning  power  that  the  years  at  high  school  ,^ave 
them,  and  only  5  with  the  advantage  in  position  and 
income  yielded  by  some  college  training. 

But  here  is  a  compensating  and  gratifying  fact ! 
Among  these  98  you  will  find  a  surprising  number  who 
stand  out  from  the  others — men  with  trained  minds, 
men  with  distinctive  skill,  men  in  highl.y  responsible 
po.sitions,  men  in  .successful  businesses  of  their   own. 

They  are  the  men  who  knew  that  waiting  at  the 
door,  ready  to  help  every  man  whom  necessity  takes 
prematurely  from  the  class-room,  is  an  established 
medium  of  training  especially  designed  to  meet  his 
circumstances  and  his  needs  —  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools. 

For  31  years  these  schools  have  served  faithfully 
the  man  who  must  spend  his  day  in  business  or  in  in- 
dustry, yet  in  whose  breast  burns  an  ambition  to  know 
more  about  the  work  of  his  choice  and  to  attain  the 
advancement  that  knowing  more  is  bound  to  bring. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools  recognize 
fully  the  unique  and  distinctive  character  of  the  field 
thoy  serve  and  the  magnitude  of  their  opportunity 
for  service.  And  to  meet  both  adequately  they  main- 
tain an  educational  service  without  precedent  or  equal 
in  scope  or  practical  usefulness. 

They  recognize  that  they  must  be  prepared,  to  help 
the  individual  to  achieve  a  practical  accomplishment, 
whatever  his  individual  circumstances  may  be.  And 
so  they  como  to  him.  They  make  his  home'  the  school- 
room. They  make  the  time  for  study  any  spare  mo- 
ment he  may  have  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

They  provide  textbooks  especially  prepared  for  in- 
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dividual  study  in  the  bome~textbook«  so  tiwrly  ami 
simply  written  and  fully  illustrated  that  only  tli« 
ability  to  read  English  is  required  to  learn  from  thtst 
successfully.  And  they  supplement  these  printed  text* 
with  personal  instruction  I'y  rurrespondence,  so  in- 
timate and  helpful  that  it  conveys  the  impression  of 
the  constant  inspiring  presence  of  the  instructor. 

This  service  is  available  in  304  courses,  including 
every  branch  of  engineering  and  practically  all  de- 
partments of  business.  It  is  designed  to  train  men  for 
their  work  at  their  work,  wherever  they  may  be. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools  aim 
never  to  dissuade  the  individual  from  the  advantages 
of  resident  school  or  college  training  if  circumstances 
will  permit  such  attendance.  They  encourage  every 
young  man  and  woman  to  remain  in  the  classroom  until 
absolute  necessity  forces  them  into  wage  earninpr. 

The  schools  and  colleges  of  America  are  splendidly 
preparing  those  in  their  care  for  useful  lives.  And 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  in  their 
distinctive  and  infinitely  larger  field,  constantly  seek 
to  improve  and  extend  the  distinctive,  practical  ser- 
vice which  has  made  them  by  far  the  largest  educa- 
tional institution  in  the  world. 
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Canada  met  in  Ottawa  on  Monday;  it  is  understood 
that  this  was  largely  an  organization  meeting  and  that 
the  Commission  will  devote  some  time  immediately  to 
the  investigation  of  available  statistics  relating  to  this 
subject  and  to  the  requirement  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  in  Canada.  Statistics  are  curious  things  and 
it  will  be  interesting  to  await  the  Commission's  inter- 
pretation of  the  figures  they  find  available.  We  trust 
they  will  supplement  their  researches  in  the  archives 
of  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments  with 
some  actual  visits  to  the  forests  in  order  to  get  a  first 
hand  view  of  the  wide  devastation  that  has  occurred 
in  our  forests  in  the  last  few  years,  and  get  a  clear 
idea  of  the  relatively  small  amount  of  timber  that 
remains  for  the  continually  increasing  domestic  re- 
quirements of  our  own  wood  using  industry. 


PULPWOOD  EXPORTS  DECLINING 

The  exports  of  pulpwood  this  year  have  been  con- 
siderably above  those  for  any  year  hitherto,  and  the 
figure  for  July  reached  the  astonishing  high  point  of 
197.544  cords.     This,  it  will  be  seen,  would  be  at  the 
rate   of  2,370..528   cords   per   annum.     The   first   three 
months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  showed  a  total  ex- 
port  of   about   twice   this   quantity   or   385,511    cords, 
which    if   maintained    would    represent    an    export    of 
1,540,044  cords.    From  the  figures  for  July,  which  were 
151,794  cords,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  of  oxport 
had    fallen   off  somewhat   and   the   annual   volume   if 
maintained  at  the  July  figure  would  be  1,811.528  cords. 
There  may  be  a   reason  for  the  very  high  figure   in 
June.     Perhaps  it  was  that  this  month  gets  the   hulk 
of  pulpwood   export   on   account    of  the   drives   being 
finished  in  May  in   most  districts.     It  may  be   how- 
ever, and  perhaps  is  to  some  extent  at  least,  due  to 
*he   fact   that   there   was   imminent   at   that   time    an 
embargo  on  pulpwood  export  from  freehold  lands.  The 
slightly   smaller   export    of  wood   in   July   would   in- 
dicate one  of  two  things:  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
hulk  of  the  spring  drive  had  been  taken  care  of  in- 
sofar  as   the   additional    immediate     requirements   of 
mills  in  the  States  were  filled,  and  in  the  second  place, 
that   the   appointment    of  the   Royal   Commission    for 
investigating    the    pulpwood    situation    gave    the    im- 
porters, on  the  other  side,  of  our  pulpwood  a  feeling 
of  greater  security  in   anticipation  of  no  immediate 
action  on  the  part  of  Canada  with  regard  to  putting 
the   embargo  legislation    into    immediate    effect. 

The     first   meeting    of   the    Royal    Commissioii     ap- 
pointed   to    inquire    into    the    pulpwood    resources    of 


THE  UPS  AND  DOWNS  OF  PAPER  MILLS 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  more  detailed  reference  is 
made  to  the  situations  in  which  two  of  Canada's  lead- 
ing producers  of  sulphite  pulp  at  present  find  them- 
selves. The  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  operating 
three  plants  in  British  Columbia  have  been  weathering 
with  some  degree  of  success  a  number  of  unfortunate 
circumstances  of  the  past  few  years,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  a  fair  chance  of  their  pulling  through  when  the 
recent  awful  catastrophe  in  Japan  caused  such  a  col- 
lapse of  the  principal  market  for  the  Company's  prod- 
uct that  a  drastic  move  became  necessary.  There  is 
great  intrinsic  strength  in  the  Company's  holdings; 
they  have  three  very  good  mill  properties,  and  their 
product  is  of  high  grade.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Company  will  recover,  though  it  may  be  a  slow  and 
possibly  painful  process. 

The  other  situation  relates  to  the  Riordon  Company. 
This  concern  has  continued  in  operation  under  diffi- 
culties for  some  three  years  and  the  temporary  man- 
agement deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Company  have  been 
carried  on  in  that  time.  There  was  announced  this 
week  a  reorganization  plan  which  bids  fair  to  put  the 
Company  on  a  permanent  and  substantial  basis.  It  is 
regrettable  that  those  who  have  invested  not  only  their 
cash  but  their  very  life  work  in  building  the  original 
company  are  not  as  favorably  placed  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion as  those  who  have  come  along  later  with  the  finan- 
cial support  that  has  kept  the  plants  in  operation, 
and  provided  for  their  extension.  It  is  probable  that 
a  good  many  holders  of  the  old  common  stock  would 
rather  now  there  had  been  only  preferred  stock  with 
the  provision  for  a  graduated  distribution  of  excess 
earnings. 


The  directors  announced  for  the  reorganized  com- 
pany are  a  remarkably  strong  aggregation.  The  coopera- 
tion that  has  been  shown  throughout  the  time  of  trial 
and  trouble  is  eloquent  evidence  of  the  solidarity  and 
soundness  of  the  Canadian   pulp  and   paper  industry 
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Riordon  Reorganization  Plan 


'I'lic  Inn;;  !■  \  |  ii-i-|  I'll  liMili;,!  II  i/,;i  1  inn  |)l,'in  nl'  Ihi'  |{ini- 
linn  ('ntiipany,  l.iniili'cl,  has  lin-n  isMinl  ||  is  i  very 
Inni;  (Inciiiiic-nl .  ilralitiy  in  ili-lail  willi  llif  |insilinn, 
prnptTl  ics,  anil   liiianccs  nl'  ilic  cniiiiianx . 

'1"1m'  pliiii  |)i-o|)ci-  is  piTccdril  by  <in  inl  rniliiclnry 
stiiti-nuMit,  (Icscriplion  nl'  pi(>|>i'rl  ics.  (•.sliniatc->.  of 
ciiniin^-  powiT,  etc..  which  iirc  iiicliKlfd  t'ni'  llu'  infornia 
linn  nl'  thnsf  iiiliTi'stcd  in  tlic  rcnrtiani/.atinn  and  arc 
iml  part  of  1  he  plan.  It  is  staled  that  all  references 
to  the  assets  and  lialiilitics  of  the  Kiordon  Coiupany 
include  those  of  the  Ki(n-don  S;i)es  Corporat  i()!i.  Lim- 
ited anrl  tin'  Kiordon  I'ulp  Corporal  ion.  whose  assets 
and  hiisiiu'ss  will  lie  consolidated  with  those  of  the 
U'iordnu   ('oin|)any  in  the  reorganization. 

The  following  review  consists  of  cxti'aets  frnn,  the 
pulilislied  i)laii.  and  from  comments  liy  the  l-i'inanpial 
Page  of  the  Gazette: 

The  plan  shows  that  instead  of  a  present  capitaliza- 
tion of  !t!47,()()l).()()(l  made  np  of  $10,000,000  8  per  cent, 
first  preferred,  if^lO.OOO.OOO  7  per  cent,  second  i)referred, 
and  .i;"_*7.00(),000  in  (H)mmon  stock,  the  reorganized 
Kiordon  Company  will  have  $10,000,000  7  per  cent, 
cumulative  prior  preference  shares,  $5,500,000  7  per 
cent,  preferred  shares  (cumulative  from  January  1st, 
1925),  and  600.000  shares  of  common  stock  (no  par 
value).  Taking  the  new  common  shares  at  the  book 
value  indicated  by  the  consolidated  balance  sheet, 
accomjianying  the  jilan.  the  stock  capitalization  will 
be  reduced  by  over  $25,000,000.  The  funded  and  other 
indebtedness  will   be  reduced  by  $15,000,000. 

In  regard  to  the  bonded  debt  of  the  company,  the 
first  mortgage  6  per  cent,  debentures  and  the  first  and 
refunding  mortgage  8  per  cent,  bonds,  having  a  total 
par  value  of  $7,758,800,  will  remain  out.standing,  the 
overdue  coujions  of  the  first  and  refunding  mortgage 
8  per  cent,  bonds  being  paid  in  cash,  with  interest  at 

6  per  cent.  The  holders  of  the  general  mortgage  6 
per  cent,  bonds,  totalling  $3,987,500,  will  receive  in 
exchange  for  their  bonds  and  accrued  interest  to  the 
1st  of  July,  1923.  approximately  $1,000,000  par  value 
of  7  per  cent,  prior  preference  stock,  $4,466,000  7  per 
cent,  preferred  stock,  and  about  40,000  shares  of  no  par 
value  common  stock,  i.e.,  each  $1,000  bond  with  ac- 
crued interest  being  exchanged  for  .$250  par  value  of 

7  per  cent,  prior  preference  stock  and  $1,120  par  value 
of  7  per  cent,  preferred  stock  and  10  shares  of  com- 
mon stock. 

The  unsecured  creditors  are  to  receive  in  settlement 
of  their  claims  (aggregating  about  $500,000),  25  per 
cent,  in  new  7  per  cent,  preferred  stock  and  about 
45,000  shares  of  the  new  common  stock,  with  the  op- 
tion to  take,  instead  of  the  25  per  cent,  in  preferred 
stock,  the  same  subscription  rights  as  are  ofifered  to 
the  first  preferred  shareholders.  The  present  share- 
holdei's  are  given  the  right  to  subscribe  for  new  7 
per  cent,  prior  preference  and  common  stock  on  the 
following  basis : 

Each  of  the  first  preferred  shareholders  is  entitled 
to  subsci-ibe  in  casli  up  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  par  value 
of  the  shares  held  by  him.  For  each  $100  of  cash 
subscribed,  he  will  receive  $120  par  value  of  the  new 
7  per  cent,  prior  preference  stock  and  5  shares  of  new 
common  stock. 


Each  of  I  he  .M-cnnd  prefi-ried  sliaicholders  's  i-n 
ntled  In  siilisciibr  np  to  I'.'i  per  cent,  nf  t  ji<.  par  value 
nf  shares  held  by  iiiin  ami  fnr  each  $100  of  easli  silb- 
sej-ibed  he  will  icc(i\c  .^120  par  value  nf  new  '/  pci- 
cent,  prior  prefcience  stock  and  3  shares  of  new  enm- 
llion   stoeU. 

Each  nf  the  cniniiion  slia  re|jnlde|-s  is  entitleil  tn  sllb- 
scrilx'  in  cash  up  to  ,")  |)cr  cent,  of  the  pai'  value  of 
shares  held  by  him  and  for  each  $100  of  cash  suli 
scribed,  he  will  receive  $120  pai'  value  of  new  7  per 
'•'•'It.  prior  preference  slock  and  lU,  shares  of  new 
eoiiimiiii    stock. 

New  Capitalization 

Thi'  following  is  a  table  of  cai)italization  and  indeb- 
tedness as  at  pi-esent  existing,  compared   with  capital 
and  debt  after  reorganization  has  been  completed: 
As  Now  After  Re- 

Out.standing     organizat  ion 

('ai)ital  stock $47,000,000         $21,732  950 

Bds.   &   Mortg 19.064,188  16i567']-'7 

Current    liab 14.338,722  2.'o00,00() 

The  grand  total  of  stock,  bonds  and  other  rlebt 
now  outstanding  is  $80,402,911,  and  the  above  figures 
indicate  that  this  will  be  reduced  by  about  $40,000,000 

Dividends  on  old  preferred  stocks  presently  out- 
.standing called  for  annual  di.sbursements  of  $1,500.- 
000.  On  the  prior  preference  and  preferred  stock  to 
be  out.standing  after  reorganization,  the  annual  div- 
idend requirements  will  be  approximately  $1,000,000 
Total  reduction  in  dividend  and  interest  requirements 
(including  interest  on  current  bank  loans)  will  be  aii- 
proximately  $1,165,000  per  annum. 

Consolidated  balance  sheet  published  with  the  plan 
shows  that,  after  giving  efifect  to  the  proposed  reor- 
ganization and  new  financing,  the  company's  current 
a.ssets  Avill  be  approximately  $6,545,122,  'as  a'^ainst 
current  liabilities  of  about  $2,000,000,  leaving  net 
working  capital  of  approximately  $4,500,000. 

*innnnnnn  T''"^"'  ^°'  *^'  'f'"'"^  °*  approximately 
$10,000,000  of  new  money,  as  follows : 

$2,713,000  by  the  sale  of  $2,070,000  First  and  Re 
funding  Mortgage  Bonds  and  $1,000,000  of  7  per 
cent.  Debentures. 

$7,500  000  by  the  sale  to  the  Preferred  and  Common 
Shareholders  and  to  unsecured  creditors  of  the  com 
pany  who  exercise  their  participation  rights  of  Prior 
Preference  and  Common  Shares,  on  the  basis  stated 
above. 

If  the  present  first  preferred  shareholders  should 
exercise  all  their  ])artieipation  rights  they  would  re 
ceive  300,000  shares  of  the  new  common  stock  or  half 
the  common  stock  capitalization  of  the  new  company 

Of  this  $10,000,000   of  new   capital,   $8,000  000  has 
already  been  underwritten  or  contracted  for  by  bank 
ers.  well  known  individuals  associated  with  the  Cana 
dian    pulp   and    paper   and    lumber    industry    and    by 
other  underwriters.  "  '  • 

As  the  general  mortgage  bond-holders  and  unse- 
eured  creditors  will,  under  the  plan,  exchange  their 
bonds  and  claims  which  now  rank  ahead  of  the  pres 
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ent ■  shareholders  to  the  extent  of  approximately  $9,- 
000,000  for  preferred  and  common  stock  of  the  com- 
pany, it  is  obvious  that  the  shareholders  of  the  pres- 
ent company  can  expect  to  share  in  the  future  of  thr 
company  only  if  they  are  willing:  to  contribute  new- 
capital  towards  the  company's  rchal)ilitation.  and  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  7  prr  cent.  Prior  Preference  Stock 
which  shareholders  wlu)  conti-ibutc  will  receive  i-aid<s 
ahead  of  the  7  per  cent.  Preferred  Stock,  which  is  the 
chief  medium  of  settlement  with  the  (ieiiei;d  .M<M-t 
frage  Bondholders  and  creditors. 

The  plan  will  become  operative  provided  sliare- 
holders  and  unsecured  creditors  take  uj)  their  partici- 
l)ation  rights  to  the  cash  amount  of  •i<'2.0S:i:i;5:{.  In 
the  event  of  this  amount  noi  l)cin^'  coiit riliuted  \)y 
sharehohlers  and  unsecured  creditors,  the  reor^atiiz;! 
lion  managers  have  discretion  to  make  u|)  the  ib'ti 
eiency  by  placing  the  stock  elsewhei-e  or  liy  other 
means. 

But   it   is  felt   that   the  old  sliareliobb'rs.   being  given 
the    right    to   subscril)e   to   securities    raid<in>;    ahead    of 


securities  taken  by  ^9,000,000  of  bondholders  and  cred- 
it oi's,  and,  in  addition,  being  given  control  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  enterprise  in  the  event  of  their 
taking  full  advantage  of  their  subscription  rights,  will 
sul>scril>e  lilierally  to  the  new  securities,  feeling  that 
tile  securities  which  they  aie  purchasing  are  sound 
value  and  carry  with  them  such  a  large  amoiuit  of 
common  stock  as  to  enable  them  to  recoup  their  loss 
ill  the  old  securities  through  enhancement  in  value  of 
the  company's  projierties  and  consequent  etihaiice- 
iiieiil   in  value  of  the  new  common  shares. 

The  following  tables  show  in  condensed  form  the 
I'stimated  annual  capacity  of  the  Hiordon  Company's 
mills  (including  also  the  mills  of  the  Ticondcroga  Pulp 
jiiid  Paper  (,'ompany.  over  (iO  \»'V  i-eiii.  of  whose  stock 
is  owned  by  the  Kiordon  ( 'oni)uiiiy ).  and  the  timber 
holdings  ;iii(l  water  powers  of  the  Riordon  and  Gati- 
neaii  ( 'oiiipaiiies.  based  in  each  instance  on  the  best 
information  now  obtainable.  The  timber  estimates  are 
subject   to  a   relatively  small   i)ercentage  of  deduction 

foi'    the    cin-l-ent    s|.;isoil  's   cut. 


Plant 


Pulp  and  Paper  Production 


Location  Product 


Present  Capacity 
tons  per  annum 


Kipawa   Mill Temiskaming,   Que Bleached    Sulphite    Piil|) 50,000 

Hawkesbury    Mill Ilawkesbury,  Ont Bleached    Sulphite    Pulp 35,000 

Merritton  Mill Merritton,    Ont Bleached   Sulphite   Pulp 9,000 

Ticonderoga  Mill Tieonderoga    N.Y Soda  Pulp 11,000 

Ticonderoga  Mill Ticonderoga    N.Y Book    Paper 17,000 


Total  Pulp  and  Paper  Capacity 122,000 


Lumber  Production 


Plant 


Location 


Product 


Annual  Capacity, 
feet  b.m. 


Rockland  No.  1 Kockland.    Ont Pine    and    Spruce 35,000.000 

Rockland  No.  2 Rockland.    Ont Pine   and   Spruce 15,000,000 

Hull Hull,  Que Pine   and  Spruce 25,000,000 

Calumet    Calumet,    Que Pine   and   Spruce 15,000.000 


Total  Lumber  Capacity 


90,000,000 


The  above  figures  incluib'   only   sawn   liiiiilier.  to   which    should    be    added    for    the    linll    and    Rockland 
mills  the  following  items. 


Timber  Holdings 

"Water  Shed 

Rouge      River    

Upper  Ottawa 

Total  Riordon  Co 

Gatineau  River 

(including  Dominion   Bank) 


Pickets,  Laths, 

f.  b  m.  pieces 

2.600.000  2S. 00(1. (10(1 

Area,  Pine, 

sq.  mis.  f.b.m. 

1.239  3.(>.SS.0(M) 

2.526  105,523,936 


Ties,         Posts,       Shingles, 
pieces       pieces         pieces 

l.'iO.OOO        7.50(1         17.000.00(1 


Pulpwood,         Hard  Woods,         Cedar,     Tributary  to 
cords  f.b.m.  Ties  Mills  at 

2.263.179  363.851.000 


6,880,289 


240.906,676 


91S.663       Ilawkesbiu-y 
and  Calumet 
870.000       Kipawa 

3,765     109,211,936  9,143,468  604,757.676        1.788,663 

5.873     749.644,000         12.518,500  432.740.000        1.625.500       Rockland,  & 

Hull  ' 


Grand   Total 9,638     858,855,936         21,661,968        1,037,497,676        3.414.163 


Sci.tfiiiiici   ii!,  i:i: 
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Water  Powers 


Ownership        Watershed 

Riordon  ('it...I\ou'rf  IMvcr  . 
RiordoTi  Co.  .  .  Kipawa  IJivcr  . 
Riordon  Co.  .  .Qiiiii/.c  Hivcr  . 
Riordon  Co.  .  .  Wclliind  Canal 
Gatincau  Co.  .Ciatincan  ..  .. 
Gatineau  Co.  .Oatim-au  .. 
Gatineau  Co.  .North  Xatioii    . 


Drainage 

Area, 

Head 

sq.  miles 

ft. 

2,009 

L'OO 

2,174 

200 

fi,90n 

(If) 

(if) 

!»,7G0 

S2 

i),7(){) 

(;i 

7:il 

•_':i4 

Nature  of  Title 

Ki|)ari<in  Rif;lits  .  .  . 
Qni'hi'c  Lease  .  ...  . 
(^nel)ee  Ci'own  ({rant. 
Doni.  (lovt.  Lease  .  . 
Jiiparian  Rif^lits  .... 
Riparia!)  Ri{,dUs  .  .  .  . 
l\iparian    Rifrlits    .     .     . 


Ultimate     Present 
Capacity  Developed 
Continuous 

HP.       Cap.,  HP. 

14,000  


26,000 
:i2,000 

4,500 
45,000 
:«,500 

8,50(1 


7,200 
500 


Total   Continuous   Horse   Power   at   Minimum  Flow 


163,500 


7,700 


Estimated  Earning  Power  Based  on  Current 
Operating  Results 

The  best  available  liasis  for  estimating  the  earn- 
ing power  of  the  Kipawa  and  llawkesbury  mills  under 
normal  conditions,  is  furnislied  by  the  aetual  results 
of  recent  operations.  For  this  purpose,  however,  two 
adjustments  must  be  made.  Most  of  the  wood  con- 
sumed up  to  June  1  was  carried  over  from  the  stock 
on  hand  in  1921,  and  was  produced 'at  the  high  costs 
prevailing  in  1919  and  1920.  It  was  also  necessary 
to  supplement  the  supply  at  Hawkesbury  by  the  pur- 
chase of  wood  for  rail  delivery  during  the  spring 
months,  before  the  present  season's  cut  could  reach 
the  mill.  To  furnish  a  fair  measure  of  present  earn- 
ing power,  the  aetual  cost  of  the  wood  used  must 
be  adjusted  to  pi-esent  replacement  cost,  based  on 
the  past  season's  operations  of  the  Company  on  its 
own  limits. 

The  coal  consumption  at  both  mills  during'  the  last 
winter  was  also  abnormal,  due  in  part  to  the  poor 
quality  of  coal  obtaina])le  during  the  prolonged  coal 
.strike  of  last  year,  and  in  part  to  unusual  low  water 
conditions,  which  necessitated  running  the  auxiliar>- 
.steam  turbine  plant  at  Hawkesbury  on  129  days  dur- 
ing the  past  season,  against  an  average  of  about  10 
days  for  five  j-ears  previous.  In  preparing  the  fig- 
ures given  below  an  adjustment  has  been  made  to  re- 
duce this  excessive  coal  cost  to  what  is  believed  to  be 
a  fair  average  under  normal  conditions. 

The  manufacturing  costs  and  operating  profits  of 
the  Riordon  Company  for  the  eight  months  ending 
June  30,  1923,  as  shown  by  the  Company's  books,  have 
been  audited  by  Messrs.  P.  S.  Ross  &  Sons,  and  the 
actual  results  adjusted  for  the  two  factors  above  men- 
tioned. With  these  adjustments  the  manufacturing 
profits  for  this  period,  before  deducting  income  tax. 
interest  or  depreciation,  were  at  the  rate  of  approx- 
imately •l!2,150,000  per  annum.  These  figures  do  not 
include  any  profits  of  the  Calumet  saw-mill,  as  the 
bulk  of  the  shipments  from  that  mill  are  made  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  the  year. 

There  has  been  some  recent  unsettlement  in  the 
pulp  market,  resulting  in  a  reduction  of  selling  prices, 
which  is  believed  to  be  only  temporary,  but  which 
will  undoubtedly  aft'eet  the  profits  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  "With  an  allowance  for  the  effect  of  this 
reduction,  and  also  for  the  Calumet  operations,  and 
with  the  adjustments  mentioned  above,  the  operat- 
ing profits  of  the  three  Riordon  mills  for  the  full 
twelve  months'  period  ending  October  31,  1923,  are 
estimated  at  approximately  .'|!2, 100,000. 


This  figure  is  Ix'liexed  to  I'epresent  a  conservative 
cstiiiiate  of  tile  earning  |)ower  of  the  mills  under  fair 
average  nuirket  conditions,  and  contrasts  with  actual 
earnings  (before  the  corresponding  <leductions)  in 
the  boom  year  of  1920  of  over  $4,000,000,  although  the 
entire  produi'tioii  of  the  Kipawa  mill  in  that  year 
was  less  than  :i7.(l()0  tons,  of  which  nearly  one-third 
was   unble;iehrd    pulp. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  i-esults  above  sum- 
marized have  been  obtained  under  conditions  most 
unfavorable  for  the  greatest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  operation,  because  of  the  pressing  financial 
problems  which  have  continually  absorbed  the  time 
and  eft'orts  of  those  responsible  for  the  operations. 
With  such  problems  taken  care  of  by  the  reorganiza- 
tion, there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  able  and 
experienced  directorate  and  management  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  reorganized  Company  will  accomplish 
substantial  iniprovenients  in  ojierating  results. 
Gatineau  Company 

The  Gatineau  properties  are  also  a  recent  acqui- 
sition, having  been  taken  over  in  1920,  and  their 
opei-ations  also  were  affected  by  the  depression  of 
1921.  Xo  logging  at  all  w^as  done  during  the  winter 
of  1921-22,  so  that  the  present  season  is  the  first  full 
season  of  active  operation  under  reasonably  normal 
business  conditions  since  the  acquisition  of  the  prop- 
erties. On  the  basis  of  careful  .studies  and  competent 
opinions  from  many  sources,  it  is  believed  that  an 
estimate  of  .$500,000  average  annual  earnings  from 
the  Gatineau  Company  as  now  developed,  before  in- 
terest and  depreciation,  or  about  $250,000  over  its 
own  interest  charges  (after  the  new  financing)  is 
thoroughly  conservative.  Operating  profits  for  the 
current  year  are  expected  to  run  considerably  above 
this  figure. 

Ticonderoga  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 

The  annual  net  earnings  of  the  Ticonderoga  Pul]) 
&  Paper  Company,  after  all  deductions  have  averaged 
for  the  eight  years  ending  with  1922  slightly  over 
$250,000.  The  officers  estimate  the  net  earnings  for 
1923  at  not  less  than  that  figure,  and  the  actual  earn- 
ings for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  have  been  at 
a  somewhat  higher  rate.  New  processes  have  recentl.^• 
been  introduced,  resulting  in  lower  costs  and  im- 
proved quality  of  product,  which  should  be  reflected 
in  future  earnings.  Assuming  no  increase,  however, 
over  the  foregoing  average  of  past  years,  the  portion 
of  the  average  annual  profits  applicable  to  the  Rior- 
don Company's  60  per  cent,  ownership  of  the  capital 
stock  should  be  not  less  than  $150,000. 
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Combined  Earnings 

The   foregoing;   estimates  total   as   follows: — 
Riordon     Company.     Limited,      (Kipawa, 
Hawkesbury  and  Calumet)  available  for 
interest,    depreciation,    income    tax    and 

dividends ,  •     *2,100,000 

Gatineau   Company,   Limited,    (before    in- 
terest and  depreeiatiim) 

Ticonderoga  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  (pro- 
l)ortion  ])elony:ing  to  Riordon  Company, 
after  all  charges) 


000,000 


150,000 


Annual  interest  charges  of 
Riordon  and  Gatineau  Com- 
panies, approximately  .  .    . . 

Estimated    income    tax    .  .     .  . 


$1,250,000 
100,000 


$2,750,000 


1,350,000 


Balance     available      for     divi- 
dends and  depreciation  ....  1,400.000 

Expansion  of  Kipawa  Capacity 

The  above  estimate  is  based  on  the  present  operat- 
ing capacity  of  the  Kipawa  mill,  which  is  now  un- 
balanced, some  departments  being  completed  to  a 
much  larger  capacity  than  the  current  rate  of  pro- 
duction, while  others  are  now  over-taxed.  The  plan 
contemplates  the  early  exjienditure  of  about/  $2,000,- 
000  for  balancing  the  mill,  additional  First  Mortgage 
and  Refunding  Bonds  being  authorized  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  recent  report  made  by  Mr.  Hardy  S.  Fer- 
guson of  New  Yoi-k  estimates  that  the  expenditure 
of  considerably  less  than  this  amoiint  would  add  15,- 
000  tons  to  the  annual  capacity  of  the  mill,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  a  proper  balance  between  departments 
should  materially  reduce  the  average  cost  of  the  en- 
tire product.  This  increase  in  production,  together 
with  the  resulting  saving  in  operating  and  overhead 
costs  per  ton,  after  allowing  for  the  additional  in- 
terest charges  on  $2,000,000  bonds  to  be  issued  for 
the  purpose,  would  add  from  $250,000  to  $300,000  to 
the  above  estimate  of  earnings. 

Development  of  Gatineau  and  Other  Properties 
The  Gatineau  Company  is  presently  developed  only 
as  a  lumber  enterprise.  With  a  sound  capital  struct- 
ure designed  to  lend  itself  to  future  financing,  an  ad- 
mirable site  for  the  eonstr«ction  of  a  mill  (to  pro- 
duce either  groundwood,  newsprint  or  sulphite  pulp 
as  a  study  of  market  conditions  and  probable  future 
demands  may  indicate),  economical  power,  ample  wood 
supply,  and  a  ready  and  gi-owing  market  for  commer- 
cial power  only  a  few  miles  away,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  real  earning  power  of  the  property  is  yet  to  be 
developed. 

The  Riordon  jn-operties  include  other  undeveloped 
water  powers  of  large  potential  value,  notably  a  free- 
hold power  on  the  Quinze  River  ea]>able  of  developing 
32,000  continuous  horse  power  ;it  a  moderate  cost. 
Dividends  on  New  Stocks 
On  the  above  showing,  the  jjayment  of  the  full  i-eg- 
ular  dividends  on  the  Prior  Preference  Stock,  amount- 
ing to  $700,000  iier  annum,  is  believed  to  be  pi-act ic;dl.\ 
assured  from  the  stai-t. 

The  dividends  on  the  new  Preferred  Stock  will  not 
become  cumulative  until  January  1.  1925.  In  the 
meantime  annual  interest  charges  will  have  been 
somewhat  reduced  by  capital  ]iayments,  and  substan- 
tial progress  should  have  been  made  in  developing  the 
increased   capacity   of  the  Ki|)awa    mill.     It    is   casilv 


l)ossible  that  a  beginning  may  have  been  made  on  a 
conservative  basis  towards  the  development  of  addi- 
tional earning  power  on  the  Gatineau  property.  With 
favourable  market  conditions  these  factors  should 
make  possible  the  payment  of  the  full  dividends  on 
the  Preferred  Stock  from  tbe  time  when  they  become 
cumulative;  while  the  ultimate  development  of  the  full 
earning  power  of  the  property  as  a  whole  holds  fortli 
excellent  lU'ospecIs  for  (he  Commcm  Stock. 
The  New  Directorate 
it  is  HiiiKiuriced  that  the  following  li;ive  agreed  to 
join   tile  board   of  directors: 

11(111.  .\.  Curry,  cliairman,  Canadian  Car  iSc  Foundry 
Co.,  Ltil..  an<l  ilireetoi-.  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia.  Mont- 
i-eal. 

Wallace  B.  iJonhain.  dean.  Harvard  iSusiness  School, 
Cambridge.  Mass. 

Archibald  Fraser,  president,  Fraser  (Jompauies, 
Ltd..  Edmundston,  N.B. 

George  W.  Grier,  president,  G.  A.  (irier  eV:  Sons, 
Ltd.,  lumber  merchants,  Montreal, 

Robert  P.  Herrick,  i)resident.  Pacific   .Mills.  P.oston. 
I.  W.  Killaiu.  pvesideiil.  I\oyal  Securities  ('or|i..  I, Id.. 
Montreal. 

George  M.  McKee.  jiresidenl.  .M<j<)ii(|uin  i'apei-  Co.. 
Ogdensburg.  X.Y. 

Sir  William  Price,  president.  Price  I'.ros.  A:  Co..  Ltd., 
Quebec. 

F.    N.    Soutliam. 
^Montreal. 

Fred  R.  Tavlor.  K.C. 
St.  John,  N.B. 

X.  A.  Timmins.  president,  Hollinger  ^liiie? 
and  president.  St.  Tjawrence  Paper  Mills.  Lttl., 
real. 

Frank  D.  True,  jiresident.  Portland  Saving> 
Portland,  Me. 

Col.  James  W.  Woods,  president.  Woods  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Ltd..  Ottawa. 

Those  resjjonsible  for  the  reorganization  of  1l;e 
Riordon  Company'  have,  during  the  past  troublous 
years,  become  fully  cognizant  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erties, the  necessities  for  sound  development  of  them 
and  particularlj"  the  financing  necessities.  With  such 
a  sweeping  reduction  in  capitalization  and  indebted- 
ness and  the  provision  of  such  amounts  of  capital,  Lhe 
reorganization  plan  announced,  in  the  opinion  of 
bankers  and  those  interested  in  the  situation,  appears 
entirely  adequate;  and  it  is  felt  that  with  .$8,000,000 
of  the  necessary  $10,000,000  provided,  the  provision  of 
the  remaining  $2,000,000  is  certain  to  be  accomplished, 
and  that  tlie  Riordon  Com])any,  in  a  few  months' 
a    substanlially   siieeessfid    operating 
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Weld<m  &  M(d>ean 


barristers. 
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P;ipcr    Company    has   ju.st    issued    a    very 

iittractivc   bit   of   advcrtisiiif;-    in    tile    form 

from      .laeques      Cartier's    .Teiirn.il,      Tills      is 

tile    Company's    well    known    super  fine   linen 

explorer's   Jour- 

.Montreai    I.sland. 


The    Rolland 
interesting   and 
of    ;,       , 
printeil 

re "urd.      'I'lie   (|iiotation    I  rem   the   fanioi 
n:d   tells  of  iiis  interestiiiii  deseription   o 


■\  bit  of  direct  advertising  in  tile  eampaian  being  car 
ried  out  at  the  present  time  by  thi  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Mills  likens  a  ))oor  ledger  ))aper  used  in  tlie  now  popular 
loo.se-leaf  system  to  a  flat  tire  on  an  automobile.  Canada 
ni-iy  well  be  proud  of  the  high  grade  ledger  j)aper.s  pro- 
dueid  by  our  mills  at  the  present  time. 


Scpt.'iiiIxT   in,    1923 
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If  tluTo  is  any  pi-sxiiiiist  who  thinks  thiit  the  dcvcloi) 
iiiciit  of  pulp  and  paper  iniils  and  iniprovi-uicnts  therein 
have  reached  a  limit,  he  should  \  isit  the  St.  Lawrenee 
I'aper  .Mills  ,it  'I'lini'  Rivers.  The  Company  was  ineor 
porated  in  .M;iy  l!l.i:.'.  Jind  in  -May  l(»2;i.  operations  wen- 
started.  The  mill  itself  was  also  put  up  in  record  time, 
it  liavinjt  recjuired  oidy  seven  months  from  the  turning 
of  the  first  sod  to  the  turninj;  of  the  wheels.  Kconomy 
in  construction  .and  ecoiu)my  in  o])eration  has  heen  the 
iiuitto  of  the  orffanization   from  the  start. 

Tin-  i)roperty  extends  hack  ahout  1.000  feet  from  the 
water  front  on  the  .St.  Lawrence  River,  which  <-nat)les 
ocean  steamers  to  come  directly  to  the  mill;  either  to 
l)riiiii-  in  or  take  out  sjoods.  At  the  jiresent  time  it  is 
found  more  convenient  to  use  railroad  trans])ortati<ni,  and 
pulpwood  is  hrouii'ht  in  diri'ct  from  the  limits  on  the 
south  shore,  from  which  the  haul  is  only  100  miles.  Tlu' 
wood  is  harked  on  the  limits,  and  when  received  at  the 
mill  is  tlioroui>hly  washed  hefore  ))assing  to  the  first 
minuf.aeturiti'i-  oper.it  ion.  .V  larsie  enouj>h  pile  of  pulp- 
wo.)d  is  c.irried  to  ))ro\ide  for  any  emergencies  that 
mi;  arise.  'i"he  ecHnryor  from  tliis  hlock  })ile  and  wash- 
in;'  drum  house  le.ids  directly  into  the  charging  floor  for 
the  magazine  griiulers.  When  the  sulphite  mill  is  huilt, 
.1  cross  conveyor  will  c.irry  the  wood  necessary  for  the 
chemical  mill  from  the  main  conveyor  to  the  chippers. 
T'icrc  are  four  spur  tracks  for  hringing  in  coal,  pulp- 
wood,  etc.,  and  taking  out  finished  paper. 

-As  one  approaches  the  mill,  the  impression  is  gained 
that  the  plant  is  idle,  hut  the  reason  for  this  is  the  lack 
of  smoke  coming  from  the  tall  stack  due  to  the  burning 
of  .inthracite  coal.  The  high  grade  anthracite  rice  coal 
which  is  used  in  the  hoiler  plant  is  very  easily  handled 
into  storage  and  through  the  stoker,  the  ash  being  re- 
moved mechanically  and  all  of  the  carbon  being  converted 
into  heat  with  absolutely  no  dust  or  smoke  to  lower  the 
color  and  quality  of  the  newsprint  paper  that  is  produced 
in  the  mill.  It  will  be  noticed  from  the  illustration  that 
the  boiler  plant  is  right  at  the  centre  of  the  mill  building 
so  that  the  steam  is  brought  directly  into  the  machine 
room  where  the  greater  part  of  it  is  consumed.  This  lo 
cation  will  also  facilitate  the  introduction  of  steam  di- 
rectly and  without  transmission  losses  into  the  sulphite 
jjlaut  when  this  is  built  adjacent  to  the  boiler  house.  The 
economical  way  in  which  the  steam  is  utilized  will  be 
referred   to   later   on. 


The  Power  Plant 

The  whole  steam  plant  is  .ipp.in-nlly  huilt  .iroiiiid  lli' 
re(|uirement  for  a  heating  ste.nu  in  drying  the  p.ipcr  on 
till.'  p«j)er  machine.  Incidental  to  this  critical  .md  fairl\ 
constant  demand,  enough  power  is  .ibstr.aeted  from  the 
steam  as  it  comes  from  the  boilers  to  rini  the  turbine 
driven  electric  generators.  The  ni'<issary  heating  steam 
is  taken  from  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  turbines  and 
passed  into  an  accunndator  where  it  is  stored  at  approxi 
m.ately  twenty-five  potnids  ))er  square  inch  pressure, 
h'rom  this  storage  the  steam  is  passed  through  suitalili 
reducing   valves   and   into  the  drying  cylinders   of   the    p.i 


MK.    NOAH    A.    TIMMINS 

per  machines.  Any  decrease  in  the  demands  on  steam 
from  the  accumulator  results  in  an  additional  amount  of 
power  from  the  turbine-driven  generator,  and  this  extra 
power  is  fed  back  into  the  main  electric  circuit,  A  mom- 
entary increase  in  demand  for  heating  steam  is  easily 
sui. plied  from  the  accumulators.  This  is  a  very  nieelv 
balanced   powir   system,  but   with    sufficient   margin  either 


View  from  the  West,  showing,  from 
the  right,  barkers,  etc.;  transformer 
house;  substation;  grinder  room; 
screens;  machine  room:  finishing 
room;    train    shed. 
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The  grinder  room  is  roomy  without  waste 
of  space. 


wav  to  accoiuinodatf  ordinary  variations  in  mill  operation. 
-Vnv  steam  wliieli  condenses  in  the  aeeunuilator  is  re- 
turned at  a  teni])erature  equi\alent  to  about  twenty- 
|)ounds  pressure  direct  to  the  boiler. 

The  sky  line  of  the  mill  shows  that  the  bulidings  were 
designed  for  the  machines  and  their  operation,  and  not 
simply  built  as  a  box,  and  then  the  machines  distributed 
to  *he  best  advantage  afterward.  This  is  even  more  not 
ieeable  inside  the  mill  where  mezzanine  floors  have  been 
buiH  to  accommodate  screening  and  other  intermediate 
operations,  and  where  such  buildings  as  the  wrap])ing 
and  finishing  room  are  built  with  only  sufficient  head 
room  to  get  proper  light   and  ventilation. 

No  mill  in  Canada,  at  any  rate  now-a-days.  making 
grcnndwood  pulp  and  newsprint  paper  would  think  of 
operating  witliout  the  use  of  a  large  quantity  of  electric 
pov.er.  The  greater  quantity  of  power  required  for  a 
complete  newsprint  mill  is  taken  by  the  wood  grinding 
department.  In  tiie  St.  Lawrence  mill's  plant,  the  paper 
machines  are  driven  by  electricity  generated  by  steam 
turbines,  but  the  rest  of  the  mill  including  the  grinder 
room,  conveyors,  pumps,  etc.,  are  driven  by  motors  and 
most  of  the  current  required  is  purchased  from  the  Slia- 
winigan  Water  iS:  Power  Company.  A  very  clever  arran- 
gement is  introduced  whereby  any  excess  power  gener- 
ated by  the  turbines  and  not  required  by  the  ])ai)er  ma 
chines,  is  passed  into  the  general  power  lines,  and  this 
reduces  the  amount  which  has  to  be  bought.  The  power 
comes  into  the  sub-station  at  (),()00  volts  and  is  trans- 
formed or  stepped  down  to  2,200  for  the  grinders,  and 
down  to  .^.^0  for  general  motor  use  about  the  mill.  The 
switch  board  for  control  of  circuits  and  instruments  for 
measuring  currents  are  situated  in  the  grinder  house.  In 
an  alcove  off  the  grinder  room,  there  is  also  an  electric 
steam  generator  which  consumes  sufficient  |>ower  at 
times  when  the  mill  is  not  oi>erating  at  full  ca))aeitv  to 
equalize  the  load,  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  consider- 
ably the  demands  on  the  steam  plant.  This  is  jiarticularlv 
noticeable  over  week  ends  and  on  holidays  when  the  mill 
is   not   in  operation. 

The  Groundwood  Mill 

The  wood  enters  at  the  top  of  the  ciiarging  floor  over 
the    magazine    grinders    and    is    distributed    to    long    piles 


running  along  the  outside  walls  by  means  ol  a  movable 
boai-d  chute  which  is  suspended  from  overhead  rails; 
tli's  puts  the  blocks  well  out  of  the  waj-  of  the  workmen, 
and  makes  a  very  safe  arrangement.  To  add  further  to 
thd  comfort  and  helpfulness  of  the  room,  there  is  gen- 
er.)ns  provision  for  removing  the  steam  which  rises  at 
times  from  the  grinders  and  also  for  introducing  warm 
air  into  the  room  if  occasion  demands.  The  working 
floor  is  paved  with  wood  blocks. 

riie  grinder  room  is  equipped  witii  S  Waterous  Maga- 
zine grinders  driven  iii  ))airs  by  2,800  horse-power  mo- 
toro.  The  openings  to  the  magazines  are  closed  at  the 
top  by  counter-poised  trap  doors.  There  are  two  maga- 
zines on  each  stone,  hung  from  hinges  at  the  top  so  as 
to  permit  the  magazines  to  be  swung  away  from  the 
stones  for  replacing  these  as  the  diameter  wears  down. 
These  grinders  were  built  for  a  stone  a  little  larger  than 
the  ordinary  magazine  grinder  stone,  and  the  grinders 
are  run  at  lower  than  the  ordinary  si>eed.  This  factor 
is  compensated  for  by  a  little  higher  pressure  on  the 
cylinders.  In  this  way,  quality  and  i)roduction  are  main- 
tained at  the  maximum. 

The  groundwood  from  all  of  the  grinders  is  carried 
by  ;»  common  channel  to  the  bull  screens  which  are  of  the 
improved  rotary  type.  The  refuse  is  washed  and  again 
screened  to  remove  all  useable  fibre,  and  this  recovered 
fibre  mixed  with  the  accepted  stock  from  the  bull 
screens  is  pumped  to  the  top  floor  of  the  adjoining 
screen  and  wet  machine  building  where  it  travels  con- 
tinuously downward  through  rifflers,  coarse  screens,  fine 
screens  and  deckers  to  be  finally  |)assed  to  the  ground- 
wood  slush  storage  tank  at  a  uniform  consistency  con- 
trolled by  the  Trimbey  consistency  regulator.  There  are 
two  wet  machines,  which  are  used  occasionally  to  pro- 
vide a  little  margin  of  pulp  in  storage  in  case  of  trouble 
wi*;!)    the   grinding  or    screening   equipment. 

Sulphite  pulp  is  at  present  purchased  in  l;ip  form  and 
is  shredded,  mixed  with  water  and  diluted  to  uniform 
consistency,  again  scientifically  controlled  and  passed  to 
the  storage  tanks.  These  are  equipped  with  liquid  level 
indicators. 

Up  to  this  j)oint,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  sul- 
phite pulp  has  not  been  pumped  at  all  and  the  ground- 
wood   stock   has   been    pumped    but    once.      The    only   time 
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The  wet   end   of  tlie   machine   room.     The 

roof  is  lower  over  the  dryers.     The  ceiling 

is   plastered.     Note   the   reversible   stands 

for    handling    suction    boxes. 


the  stoi'k  i.s  again  haiullcd  l)v  .i  |>iini|)  i.s  in  l)riiiginj;  it 
up  to  tlio  luad  l)ox(s  on  the  ni.u'liints  from  the  common 
machine-stock  chest  into  which  it  h.is  hccn  cliaru;ed  in 
automatically  controlled  j)crcentaa;e.s  of  groundwood  and 
sulphite.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  by  far  the  most 
of  the  water  which  leaves  the  mill  goes  out  in  the  form 
of  vapor  that  is  evaporated  from  the  paper  on  the  ma- 
ch'ne.  There  is  no  white  water  waste,  and  practically 
no  white  water  remains  after  its  many  uses  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  process.  It  Would  almost  seem,  in  fact,  that  if 
any  obstruction  blocked  the  water  coming  from  the  mill, 
a  couple  of  men  could  carry  away  in  buckets  all  that 
would  have  to  be  removed.  It  is  probable  that  with  the 
possible  exception  of  heat,  there  is  no  factor  of  pa])er 
or  pulp  manufacture  which  is  so  little  appreciated  and  so 
mu.h  wasted  as  common  ordinary  water.  The  St.  Law- 
rence Paper  Mills  have  cut  water  waste  and  pumpage 
cost  to  the  absolute  minimum.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  steam  and  also  of  labor.  In  this  connection,  it  almo.st 
would  seem  to  the  visitor  going  through  the  mill  that  there 
are  not  enough  men  on  hand  to  do  the  work  which  is  being- 
accomplished.  The  result  is  obtained  of  course  by  a  very 
carefully  planned  disposition  of  machinery  and  the  most 
economical    movement    of   materials. 

The  Paper  Mill 

The  paper  machine  room  contains  two  Fourdrinicr 
machines  each  158"  wide,  built  by  the  Dominion  Engin- 
eering Works  at  Lachine,  and  equipped  with  the  Harland 
Interlock  Sectional  Electric  Drive.  Each  has  three  Bird 
screens  set  well  above  the  head  box  which  is  built  suf- 
ficiently high  to  get  a  hydrostatic  head  iiiat  will  give  a 
velocity  to  the  stock  equivalent  to  any  ))robal)le  speed 
of  the  machine  wire.  An  interesting  point  noticed  was 
that  this  head  box  is  entirely  free  from  grids  or  other 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the  stock  and  eddies  are  en- 
tirely eliminated  by  a  carefully  designed  discharge  ori- 
fice. The  use  of  a  short  wire  is  made  possible  by  a  novel 
design  of  the  suction  boxes  and  the  positions  in  which 
these  are  placed.  Tlie  first  box  is  set  comparatively 
close  to  the  breast  roll,  between  it  and  which  there  are 
two  wire  carrying  rolls.  Baffle  plates  placed  between 
these  rolls  prevent  water  splashing  back  onto  the 
wire    and    disturbing    the    formation    of    the    sheet.    Much 


tile  greater  part  of  the  water  removed  on  the  wire  is 
taken  out  by  these  rolls  and  the  first  suction  box.  The- 
use  of  rolls  in  the  box  support  the  wire  instead  of  the 
usual  perforated  top  plate,  an  important  factor  in  in- 
creasing the  suction  area  and  at  the  same  time  reducing 
th;  wear  on  the  wire.  Another  wire  saving  device  is  a 
drive  on  the  deckle  strap  pulleys.  It  has  been  found  that 
a  very  low  vacuum  will  give  all  the  suction  nef*;ssary 
to  lake  out  as  much  water  as  it  is  permissible  to  remove 
on  the  wire.  It  is  necessary  to  maintain  on  the  suction 
couch  roll  only  enough  vacuum  to  give  sufficient  grip 
on  the  wire  to  pull  it  round. 

Ihere  are  but  two  wet  presses  on  this  machine,  the 
first  of  which  is  equipped  with  a  suction  roll.  The  paper 
goes  to  the  dryers  with  a  bone  dry  fibre  content  aver- 
aging .^0  ',  witli  a  variation  of  between  27  and  34%. 
The  sheet  leaves  the  dryers  at  a  practically  uniform 
moi.sture  content  between  7  and  8  %.  Compressed  air 
is  used  for  taking  the  sheet  from  the  couch  roll  to  the 
felt,  and  again  from  the  last  dryer  to  the  calender  while 
th;  Sheehan  rope  back  tender  takes  the  paper  through 
the  dryer  nest.  The  paper  is  wound  on  a  Pope  reel  and 
then  slit  on  rewinders  in  the  machine  room.  There  is  a 
sp.ire  rewinder  in  the  finishing  room  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, but  this  emergency  equipment  has  not  yet  had  to 
be  used,  although  the  machines  are  operating  at  about 
800  feet  per  minute  and  producing  more  than  their  rated 
capacity  and  have  not  yet  reached  their  limit. 

.'■.  few  steps  brings  the  rolls  to  an  elevator  that  lifts 
them  a  few  feet  to  the  level  of  the  finishing  room  where 
tiie>  are  run  onto  a  car  that  is  moved  so  as  to  line  them 
up  according  to  size  and  destination.  The  wrapi>ers  are 
thtji  spread  on  the  floor,  tiie  roll  given  a  push  and  then 
with  the  heads  in  place  it  is  rolled  over  the  .scales  and 
picked  up  by  an  electric  truck  and  stacked  until  the  ad 
heshe  dries  and  the  roll  is  ready  for  shipment. 

Itunning  full  length  of  the  finishing  room  is  the  closed- 
in  car  platform  long  enough  to  accommodate  five  freight 
cars  and  on  account  of  there  being  a  double  track,  this 
makes    ten    cars    available    for    loading    newsprint. 

I'he  building  has  been  laid  out  to  accommodate  another 
two  machine  paper  mill  when  conditions  make  this  ad- 
visable. 
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The    liuishiug    and    shipping    department.      The    store 
room  is  at  the  rear.     Beyond  Is  the  office. 


I'll.-  .-.ppr.-ciation  of  tia-  City  of  ■I'lirti-  Rivir.s,  for  aii 
in.iustry  in  tliis  kind  i.s  shown  by  tlie  fact  that  the  river 
road  has  hten  diverted  so  a.s  to  pass  round  the  mill  in- 
stead of  iL-utting  cross  and  interfering  with  operations  go- 
in  r  on  on  the  property.  The  City  trolley  system  has  been 
ext.nded  to  the  mill  gates.  A  very  attractive  view  of 
the  St.. Lawrence  River  is  obtained  from  drafting  rooms 
and  office  of  the  chief  engineer  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
screen  department. 

The  engineer  has  a  complete  visual  record  of  prac- 
tically every  operation  of  the  mill  liy  means  of  a  very 
complete    system    of    recording    and    indicating   meters. 

The  head  office  of  the  Company  is  in  the  Canada  Ce- 
ment  Building;   the   officers   are   as    follows: 

President,   N.    A.    Timmins, 

Vice-Presidents,  D.  Breakey  and  K.   Rossiter. 

.Secretary-Treasurer.   .1.    I.    Rankin. 

General   Manager,  E.    Rossiter 

Assistant  Treasurer  and  Chief  Accountant.  A.  M. 
Creighton, 

(iencral    Superintendent,    E.    L.    McCormick. 

The  capitalization  consists  of  if-i.oOO.OOO  first  prefer- 
red .stock  and  lO.OOO  shares  of  common  stock  of  no  par 
value. 


SALIENT  FEATURES   OF  THE  CHEMICAL 
EXPOSITION 

NAME:  Ninth  N.itionai  Kxposition  of  Chemical  In- 
dustries. 

TIME:  Scptemher  17th  to  September  22nd,  inclusive. 
Oticns  12:00  Noon  and  closes   10:  P.  M.  each  day. 

l'I..\CE:  Cirand  Central  Palace.  New  York.  Entrance 
on   Lexington   Ave.  between   Kith   and   47th   Streets. 

PRODLCTS  SHOWN  :  ClumicaLs,  Chemical  Equip- 
ment, Instruments,  Containers,  General  Industrial  Ma 
chinery.  Furnaces.  Tanks,  Ceramics,  Technical  and  In- 
dustrial Books.  Dyestuffs.  Metal.s,  Valves,  Evaporators, 
I'iltcr  Presses.  Fertilizers,  Mills,  Laboratory  Equipment 
.iiid  .Supplies.  Perfume-  Materials,  Chemical  Stoneware, 
I,.-ie(iuers.  -Medicinal  Products,  Belting.  Porcelain  Ware, 
Industrial  Opportunities  and  Raw  Materials  for  the 
Chemical  Industry,  Asbestos,  Fire  Prevention  Devices. 
Educational  Matcri.als  Showing  Progress  of  .-\merican 
Cliemical    Industry,  and   a   thousand   others. 

UNDER  CONDL'CT  OF  International  K.xposition 
Company,  Managed  by  Charles  F.  Rotli  .-md  i-'red  W. 
Pavne.  .\dvisory  committee  composed  of  representatives 
of  chemical  societies,  chemical  and  equipment  manufac- 
turers. 

NUMBER   OF    EXHIBITS:    About    iOO 


TIMKS  I'lil-AlorSl.V  llKl.l):  Eight.  Seven  in 
New  York.  <)ni-(-  in  Chicago.  .Vll  under  ))resent  man 
agement. 

PRODUCTS  PER.MITTED  TO  BE  SHOWN:  Of 
American  manufacture  only  unless  by  special  permission 
of  Advisory  Committee  in  certain  cases.  Canadian  pro- 
ducts  generally    expected    and    admitted    as    American. 

ADMISSION:  By  ticket.  Tickets  distributed  througii 
exhibitors  without  charge.  Admission  fee  at  door  fifty 
cents  plus  tax. 

ATTENDANCE:  Average  about  lOO.OOO  for  eight 
years.  Highest  127.000  in  1921.  Lowest  (!;i.000  in  191.'). 
in   1922,   12.5,000. 

MOVING  PICTURES:  Progress  of  cliemical  and 
general  industrial  films  shown  in  s))ecial  auditorium  in 
Grand  Central    Palace  without  charge. 

SOCIETY  MEETINGS  FN  CON.IUNCTION: 
American  Ceramic  Society,  September  19,  at  2:80  P.  M. 
in  Grand  Central  Palace;  Technical  Association  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry.  Sept.  20,  at  2:30  P.  M.  in 
Grand  Central  Palace;  .Salesmen's  Ass'n.  of  American 
Chemical  Industry,  annual  meeting  and  banquet,  12:30 
and  7:00  P.  M.  Sept.  20  at  Hotel  Commodore;  Technical 
Photographic  and  Microscopical  Society.  .Sejit.  21,  at 
2:.30  P.  M.   (Members  only)   at  (rrand  Central   Palace. 

.STUDENTS'  COURSE  IN  CHEMICAL  ENGIN- 
EERING (New  Feature  1923):  Series  of  lectures  on 
practical  phases  of  chemical  engineering  practice  and  ma- 
terials in  conjunction  with  demonstrations  by  equipment 
and  machinery  in  exhibits.  Lectures  daily  during  Ex- 
position in  Grand  Central  Palace  by  leading  authorities 
in  various  fields  from  10:00  A.  M.  to  12:00  Noon.  Esti- 
mated daily  attendanci-  of  2;')0.  Prof.  ^^'.  T.  Read.  Yale 
L^niversity  in  charge. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT:  Given  by  Exposition 
Management  to  firms  showing  products  in  noteworthv 
manner.    (New   features    1923). 

OB.IECT:  To  unite  under  a  single  roof  the  new  cliem 
ical,  chemical  equii)nient  and  allied  products  of  industrial 
develo))ment  of  the  past  year,  where  they  mav  be  seen 
by  the  prospt-etive  buyer,  ,-ind  where  they  will  he  of  edu- 
cational value  to  tli(-  laity  and  technical  minds  of  other 
industries. 

NEXT  EXPOSITION:  Tlu  n.-xt  Chemical  Exposi- 
tion following  the  oni-  wbieli  will  be  held  this  year  at  the 
Ciri'nd  Central  Pala<-e,  New  York,  during  the  M'eek  of 
September  17tli.  will  be  in  192.5.  This  year's  Exposition 
offers  the  last  opportimity  to  see  the  chemical,  equijament 
and  machinery  exhibits   for  a   period  of  two  years. 
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Felts:  Their  Efficiency  And  Life" 

|5\    .\lli     !•     W     \ICKKKV,    (tUlv     M  I M  K 


"iiliiiiii'd  I'fdiii  last   isMu 
The  Vickery  Cleaner 


'l"hc  limited  tiiiu-  .it  our  lii^|)ll^Ml  iiiuki-.  it  iiii|i(is^ible  for 
inc  tf  take  voii  tliroiifjli  the  iiiaiiv  iiiti-rtstid  and  iiistruc- 
ti\('  fxporiuunts  larricd  out  during;  my  iin cstijiatiiins.  Nor 
is  tiicro  time  to  ixplaiii  in  mni'h  detail  the  i)rinei|)les  gov- 
enin;;  tiic  design  and  funetioning  of  the  maehine  I  utilise 
to  ohtain  the  desired  results.  The  i)rief  description  I  n^w 
propose  to  give  will,  however,  he  suffieient  to  |)ermit  of 
an  understanding  of  its  methods  of  operation. 

In  parentheses.  I  would  mention  that  the  machine  h«» 
one  to  he  kjiowii  .is  the  "Cleaner,"  and  I  shall  u.se  this 
name  from  time  to  time,  .ilthoiigh  it  is  a  misnomer. 

.V  girder  (marked  lOli  D)  is  placed  across  the  pap^r 
machine  in  some  convenient  position.  Freely  mounted 
thereon  is  a  piece  of  mechanism  (marked  136  D),  which 
I  will  call  the  cleaning  box.  This  mechanism  can  be 
moved  along  the  whole  length  of  the  girder,  and  so  pash 
from  one  side  of  the  paper  machine  to  the  other.  The  felt 
passes  over  the  top  of  the  cleaning  box,  and  from  the  first 
orifice  (in  137  D)  water  is  forced  into  contact  with  it. 
The  second  orifice  (in  137  D)  is  used  for  steam,  which 
is  employed  for  certain  classes  of  paper  to  heat  thi 
water.  For  some  conditions  a  hrush  (marked  132  Dl  is 
employed.  This  is  fitted  in  the  cleaning  box.  and  can  ^t 
placed   in  position   or   removed   instantly. 


f  1  •  t  >rf^>»i*<><MMw»i 


1  have  shown  that  water  is  for<-ed  into  contact  witli 
the  felt.  Sonw  of  this  water  reioains  In  the  felt  momeii 
tarily,  hut  as  a  part  of  the  cleaning  box  is  kept  exhausted 
of  air,  the  atiiiosplierie  pressure  on  the  oppo.site  side  of 
the  felt  sends  tin  u.iter  back  into  the  box,  when  it  is 
carried  away. 

The  cleaning  box  is  passing  eoMtinuously  backwards 
and  forwards  from  one  side  of  the  paper  machine  to  the 
other.  Its  movement,  including  the  reversing  action,  is  en- 
tirily  automatic.  It  is  an  engagemint  with  the  screw  mark- 
ed 103  D).  which  re\()lves  first  in  one  direction  and  then 
in  the  other.  The  mechanism  oi)erating  the  screw  is  en 
tirely  enclosed  in  the  gear  box  (marked  107  I)  and  lis 
I)),  and  is  automatically  lubricated  by  means  of  an  oii 
bath.  There  is  an  oil  bath  also  for  automatically  luhri 
eating  the  screw. 

Motion  is  imparted  to  the  mechanism  in  the  gear  box 
by  a  chain.  Where  ])Ossible.  this  is  connected  to  a  chain 
wheel  on  the  bottom  press  roll.  If.  however,  this  method 
of  driving  is  not  convenient,  there  is  a  complete  range  of 
standard    methods    available. 

The  orifices  (in  137  D)  are  connected  by  piping  to 
wat'T  and  steam  res))ectively.  If  hot  water  is  available, 
steam  is  dispensed  with  and  only  one  orifice  and  pipe  i? 
necessary.  The  cleaning  box  is  connected  by  piping  tn  a 
suitable  exhaust  pump. 
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Unless  the  conditions  are  exceptional,  one  cleaning  box 
is  sufficient  for  machines  up  to  100  ins.  wide,  but  any 
number  of  cleanijig  boxes  can  be  used  according  to  the 
width  and  speed  of  the  machine,  or  on  a  class  of  work 
where  the  felt  gets  "dirty"  exceptionally  quickly. 

The  time  occupied  by  the  cleaning  box  in  travellinii 
from  one  side  of  the  machine  to  the  other  depends  upon 
the  speed  of  the  paiper  machine  and  the  length  and  width 
of  the  felt.  From  30  minutes  to  two  and  a-half  hours 
may  be  taken  as  approximately  correct.  Generally,  tbi; 
felt  can  take  two  complete  turns  during  the  time  any  par 
ticular  thread  of  the  war]!  is  being  operated  upon  from 
the  orifices  (in  137  D).  Put  in  other  words,  every  thread 
is  cleaned  twice  during  the  passage  of  the  cleaning  bo... 
across  the  paper  machine. 

Should  special  cleaning  be  required  at  any  particular 
spot,  to  remove  oil  spots  or  dirt  from  an  extraneous 
source,  the  cleaning  box  can  be  moved  quickly  to  the  dr 
sired  position  by  turning  a  handle  (marked  70  D),  or,  by 
means  of  another  handle  (marked  82  D),  it  can  be  maai 
to  travel  backwards  and  forwards  over  a  small  width  r.t 
the  felt. 

A->  the  machine  is  on  the  outside  of  the  felt  there  io 
not  the  least  interference  with  the  changing  of  felts.  In 
fact,  both  during  working  hours  and  felt  changing,  'A 
need=   no   attention   whatever. 

What  can  be  termed  an  island  will  be  seen  in  the  clean 
ing  box.  Around  this  island  is  a  space.  As  this  space  is 
kept  exhausted  of  air,  the  portion  of  felt  above  it  i> 
pressed  down  by  atmospheric  action.  Immediately  above 
the  island  there  is,  of  course,  no  such  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. The  water  ejected  from  the  orifice  in  the  island  i- 
a  force  working  against  the  surrounding  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, and  by  obtaining  a  balance  of  these  two  forces,  the 
felt,  for  an  area  equal  to  that  of  the  stream  of  water,  can 
he  made  to  submit  to  an  opening  out  of  the  pores.  At  this 
point,  the  felt  assumes  the  shape  of  a  small  bulge  or  blist- 
er, in  which  the  threads  are  "worked"  and  so  restored  to 
thi-iv  original  flexibility.  During  this  process  a  slight  change- 
takes  place  in  the  position  of  the  threads  relative  to  each 
other,  and  they  are  made  to  reject  any  "dirt"  they  may  be 
holding.  This  is  taken  into  the  cleaning  box  and  d^s 
charged  through  the  pump.  When  the  threads  cease  ti. 
be  under  the  action  of  the  water,  they  resume  their  oris 
inal  alignment  for  the  reason  that  the  very  small  area 
operated  upon  is  controlled  by  the  much  larger  body 
surrounding  it. 

If  nothing  but  cleaning  were  required,  the  felt  could 
quite  well  be  allowed  to  take  up  water  by  capillary  attrac 
tion.  But  the  process  of  reconditioning  by  opening  out 
and  "working"  the  threads  is  imperative,  the  water  must 
be  forced  into  the  felt  and  at  sufficient  pressure  to  pass 
entirely  through  it. 

There  is  a  pool  of  water  always  on  the  top  of  the  fflt 
immediately  above  the  water  orifice,  which  is  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  hemisphere  and  is  approximately  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  connection  with  this 
pool  there  is  an  interesting  optical  delusion,  for  although 
the  felt  is  always  moving  and  the  water  always  chang- 
ing, the  pool  appears  to  be  quite  stationary.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  watch  the  effect  of  lifting  the  pool  off  the  felt 
with  a  spoon. 

.\'!  the  water  added  to  the  felt  is  removed  immediately 
tile  orifice  in  the  cleaning  box  is  ])asscd.  The  portion  '>i 
the  felt  affected  then  passes  o\er  another  part  of  the  box 
and  air  is  drawn  through  it.  The  quantity  of  air  is  ^< 
arranged  that  the  small  portion  of  the  felt  through  which 
it  passes  is  left  slightly  drier  than  the  main  body  of  the 
felt      The  object  is  to  bring  the  law  of  capillary  nUrac- 


tion  into  play  so  that  the  humidity  of  the  felt  can  be 
quiekly  levelled  up  by  the  slight  amount  of  moisture  at- 
tracted to  the  drier  area  from  the  damper  felt  surround 
ing  it. 

The  speed  at  which  the  air  passes  through  the  fejt  in 
from  15,000  to  30,000  ft.  per  minute,  and  the  quantity 
whiih  passes  through  the  small  area  in  question  is  greater 
than  that  which  usually  passes  through  a  full  width  sur-  ■ 
tion  box  on  a  paper  machine.  As  a  concrete  example,  thr 
amount  of  air  passing  through  a  felt  on  which  there  are 
two  cleaning  boxes  is  more  than  that  which  passes  through 
three  felt  boxes  on  a  190-in.  machine  running  on  "news' 
at  500  ft.  per  minute.  Wherever  possible,  I  prefer  to  use 
an  independent  exhaust  pump,  if  only  to  permit  of  an 
examination  of  the  fluid  and  air  taken  from  the  felt 

The  peculiarity  most  likely  to  be  noticed  by  a  practical 
perscn  seeing  the  cleaning  operation  for  the  first  time  is 
that  the  machine  works  on  only  a  very  small  area  of  the 
felt  at  one  time,  instead  of  on  the  full  width.  There  is 
in  this  feature  an  outstanding  difference  between  this 
system  and  anything  previously  attempted.  Without  it 
my  system  could  not  have  been  carried  into  effect. 

Tl.e  practical  man  is  apt  immediately  to  visualise  the 
cleaning  box  travelling  across  the  felt  like  a  plough  leav- 
ing a  nice  clean  furrow,  but  producing  a  corresponding 
mark  across  the  sheet. 

I  have  found  difficulty  in  explaining  this  somewhat 
elusive  point  when  I  have  spoken  of  the  felt  as  a  whole. 
The  principle  involved  is  so  important  that  I  think  it  is 
necessary  to  find  a  ready  means  of  bringing  the  point 
home,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  best  to  look  upon  the 
felt  as  being  merely  a  number  of  warp  threads  and  to 
regard  each  of  the  weft  threads  bridging  the  warp  as  be- 
longing to  it. 

During  the  period  of  time  tolerance  to  which  I  have 
referred,  the  condition  of  the  threads  is  either  falling  *,f- 
wards  the  low  limit  or  being  raised  to  the  high  limit,  so 
that  each  thread  in  turn  is  continually  within  a  cycle.  If 
the  time  of  tolerance  is  properly  set,  no  thread  can  fail 
below  the  standard  regarded  as  clean  and  consequentiv 
there  can  be  no  marking  of  the  sheet. 

M'hen  one  thinks  of  the  vital  importance  of  constant 
conditions  in  papermaking  and  of  the  desirability  of  elimi- 
nating the  continual  adjustments  made  to  compensate  for 
ehanging  conditions,  the  vast  difference  will  be  appre- 
ciated between  the  effect  of  the  principle  of  "keep  con- 
stant" and  the  effect  of  suddenly  changing  the  nature  .if 
a  dirty  felt  by  periodically  cleaning  it. 

There  are  several  other  questions  which  will  occur  to 
the  practical  mind.     For  instance: — 

(1)  Will  the  cleaning  box  in  its  passage  across  the  ma 
chine   cause   the   felt  to   crease? 

(2)  Will   it   cause  the   felt  to   "run   ashore.?" 

(3)  Will  it  cause  the  felt  to  run  out  of  square? 

(4)  Will   it  cause  "blowing?" 

The  answer  to  each  of  these  questions  is  a  most  ena 
pliatic  "no." 

The   Life  of   Felts 

You  will  now  expect  me  to  say  something  on  the  life 
of  felts. 

It  was  my  intention  to  place  before  you  figures  which 
I  hoped  would  have  given  a  fairly  reliable  idea  of  the 
average  life  of  felts  in  a  number  of  classes  of  work,  vnth 
and  without  the  cleaners  in  use. 

AA'lien  these  figures  were  collated,  however,  it  became 
apparent  from  the  manner  in  which  they  differed  as  be 
tween  mills  making  the  same  class  of  paper,  that  condition 
peculiar  to  each  mill  must  be  introducing  very  disturbing 
factors.     As  the  figures  varied  to  s\ich  an  extraordintrr 
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extent,  I   was   forotil   to  the  lonclusion   tlint   no   useful   in 
formation  lould   he  obtained   from   theui. 

1  can,  liowever,  bring  forward  evidence  of  a  very 
tanffiblc  eliaracter  to  sliow  the  difference  in  the  results 
obtained  before  and  after  the  cleaner  is  in  operation.  First, 
I  would  say  that  1  have  never  iieard  tiiat  the  life  of  a 
felt  on  a  Fourdriiiier  machine  on  any  class  of  work  hai 
been  reduced  because  of  tiiis  system  of  maintaining  con 
stancy.  On  the  contrary,  1  know  of  many  cases  where 
the  life  has  been  increased,  in  several  instances  and  on 
different  classes  of  work,  to  the  extraordinary  figure  ot 
100  per  cent.  One  instance  I  have  in  mind  is  a  wide 
"riews"  machine  running  at  500  feet  per  minute.  Before 
the  installation  of  the  cleaner,  the  average  life  of  the  felt 
was  fifteen  days,  during  which  time  there  were  on  an 
average  fourteen  stops  for  washing  the  felt.  With  the 
cleaner  in  operation,  the  felt  was  run  for  fifteen  days 
without  a  stop  and  was  used  for  a  second  spell  of  the 
same  duration.  This  particular  machine  runs  in  sp  lis 
of  fifteen  days  instead  of  the  usual  week. 

In  the  case  of  another  "news"  machine  making  124-in. 
paper  and  running  between  -lOO  and  42,'5  feet  per  minute, 
there  was  an  average  life  of  two  weeks  out  of  the  felt  be- 
fore the  cleaner  was  installed.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  a  record  was  kept  when  the  cle.iner  was  in  use.  This 
record  shows  that  the  felt  remained  on  the  machine  for 
thirty-one  working  days  without  a  stop  for  washing  and 
without  any  attention  whatever  other  than  that  given  t>' 
it  by  the  cleaner.  During  this  period,  583  tons  of  papei 
came  off  the  machine.  At  the  end  of  thirty-one  days,  the 
felt  had  to  be  removed  because  of  damage  resulting  from 
an  accident  in  connection  with  one  of  the  felt  rolls:  I  have 
not  seen  the  felt  myself,  but  I  am  told  by  the  practical 
people  at  the  mill  that  when  it  came  off  the  machine  it  was 
good  for  another  two  to  three  weeks  run.  You  will  be 
able  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  work  the  felt  had  to  wheu 
I  mention  that  the  press  roll  weighs  six  and  a-half  trns, 
to  which  must  be  added  an  imparted  pressure  of  two  tons. 
There  was  a  total  pressure  of  eight  and  a-half  tons  on  a 
felt  114  inches  wide. 

I  would  say  in  this  connection  that  it  has  been  fo\ind 
that  when  the  felt  is  kept  constant,  there  can  be  greater 
pressure  at  the  press.  The  significance  of  this  will  not 
be  overlooked.  The  maehineman's  foremost  idea  is  to 
keep  the  machine  running,  and  if  there  is  trouble  with 
the  f°lt,  he  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  he  eases  the  weight 
of  his  press.  Neither  can  surprise  be  felt  if,  when  near 
the  end  of  his  shift,  he  does  what  he  can  to  pass  on  to 
someone  else  the  burden  of  felt  changing,  so  incurring  the 
risk  of  "cockling"  and  "plucking"  at  the  drying  cylin- 
ders The  average  machineman  is  not  closely  concerned 
with  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  he  overlooks  the  fact 
that  by  taking  less  water  out  at  the  press  he  is  making 
an  additional  call  upon  the  drying  cylinders,  and,  of 
course,  upon  the  steam  supply.  I  think  it  will  be  agreed 
that  the  cost  of  taking  water  out  at  the  drying  cylinders 
is  from  ten  to  twenty  times  as  much  as  at  the  press,  while 
there  is  the  added  disadvantage   of   a  less   solid  sheet. 

To  go  to  a  different  class  of  paper,  there  is  the  case  of 
a  machine  making  "browns."  The  average  life  obtained 
from  the  felt  was  72  hours  and  there  were  three  stops  for 
felt  washing  during  that  time.  After  the  installation  of 
the  cleaner,  the  felt  run  for  a  full  week  without  a  .stop 
and  a  life  of  two  weeks  was  obtained,  when  the  felt  was 
good  enough  to  run  for  a  week  on  the  second  press. 

Finally,  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  I  will  mention  the 
case  of  a  machine  making  "writings"  of  the  highest  ola.xs. 
On  this  machine  the  felt  on  an  average  was  changed  for 
washing  every  twenty-four   hours.      A   new   felt   ran    for 


three  days  without  washing.  During  its  second  spell  it 
ran  for  twenty-four  hours  and  for  the  remainder  of  Hh 
life  for  twelve  hours.  .Since  the  cli'aner  has  been  in  use. 
I  have  .seen  a  felt  which  had  been  on  the  machine  between 
four  and  five  weeks  and  which,  as  far  as  it  was  possible 
to  judge,  was  fit  for  another  two  or  three  weeks.  When 
I  saw  this  felt,  50  per  cent,  had  been  added  already  t<> 
the  life  previously  obtained. 

I  know  of  a  number  of  cases  where  with  cleaners  in- 
stalled, the  felts  have  remained  on  the  machines  for  five. 
six   rind  seven   weeks. 

I  think  these  instances  cover  a  sufficiently  wide  field 
to  show  that  I  have  not  attempted  to  bring  a  few  isolated 
cases  to  your  notice. 

Conclusions 

With  such  results  before  me,  I  have  had  little  ineen 
tive  to  carry  out  expensive  tests  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing whether  the  maximum  results  ])Ossible  are  being  ob 
tained.  I  am  not  going  to  suggest  to  you  that  even  -t 
higher  efficiency  is  not  possible,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
the  highest  point  of  economic  efficiency  has  been  reached 
and  that  any  nearer  approach  to  perfection  would  not 
justify  the  heavy  extra  cost  involved  in  each  installation 
in  view  of  the  small   margin  left  for  improvement. 

You  will  observe  that  I  have  said  little  about  the  en 
gi.neiring  side  of  the  machine.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
need  to  say  anything  except  that  the  particular  construe 
tion  is  a  simple  and  convenient  means  of  carrying  the  svs- 
tem  into  effect.  It  has  much  the  same  relative  importance 
to  the  system  itself  as  the  act  of  applying  the  mustard 
pHster  has  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  specialist  who  discovers 
that    a   mustard   plaster   is   necessary. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  make  my  theory  clear  to  you  and 
I  hope  that  I  have  succeeded.  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  you  will  all  agree.  Whatever  view  you  take,  how 
ever,  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  it  has  been  abnii 
dantly  proved  that  on  the  same  felt  there  is  a  remarkable 
difference  in  the  results  obtained  with  the  system  of  main 
taining  constancy  in  operation,  as  compared  with  mere 
clearing. 

Yoi:  have  heard  mv  opinion  as  to  the  need  of  constant 
conditions  and  I  believe  you  will  be  in  agreement  will. 
me  en  this  point.  You  have  heard  also  my  view  that  con 
stancy  cannot  he  hoped  for  from  the  felt  itself,  and  you 
have  before  you  the  remedy  I  suggest.  But  I  would  em- 
phasise that  it  is  impossible  to  get  out  of  a  felt  more  than 
is  put  into  it  and  that  the  capabilities  of  the  felt  are  a 
li  nitmg  factor  even  when  my  remedy  is  applied.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  the  felt  maker  has  an  opportunity 
to  take  a  step  forward  along  the  road  of  progress.  He 
has  no  longer  a  problem,  the  very  vagueness  of  which 
impedes  him.  He  can,  for  example,  eliminate  the  need 
to  provide  against  the  stress  of  "roping,"  and  also  the 
need  to  provide  a  large  amount  of  nap  on  both  sides  of 
the  felt. 

It  may  be  that  but  for  the  altered  conditions  the  devel- 
opment of  felts  has  reached  its  highest  pitch.  We  must 
remrmber.  however,  that  hitherto  the  felt  maker  has  stood 
in  a  rather  isolated  position.  There  has  been  no  real  co- 
oper.ition  between  him  and  the  paper-maker.  I  do  not 
sav  that  the  papermaker  has  not  been  inclined  in  the  pa«t 
to  leave  with  the  felt  maker  the  responsibility  of  deci  ling 
upon  the  felt  to  be  used  and  then  blame  him  if  it  is  net 
successful.  Have  papcrmakers  real'  'd  that  there  an 
many  factors  under  their  own  control  wiiich  must  be  taken 
into    account?    I    am   aware    that   papcrmakers    agree   thai 
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SPANISH  RIVER'S  GOOD  REPORT 

With  16.7  per  cent,  earned  on  its  couimon  stock,  after 
unusually  heavy  allowances  for  depreciation  and  otlier 
chnrges:  with  the  funded  debt  reduced  by  nearly  a  mil 
lion;  with  its  bank  loan  reduced  by  .f 800.000  or  nearly 
•50  per  cent.;  with  working  capital  up  nearly  a  iiiillii)ii 
and  with  surplus  increased  nearly  100  per  cent,  to  an 
am<)unt  equal  to  nearly  Iialf  the  eonunon  stock  issued,  tiie 
report  of  the  Spanisii  River  I'ulp  and  I'a|)er  Mills. 
Li'.nited,  will  undoubtedly  come  in  the  nature  of  a  plea 
sant  surprise  even  to  a  financial  community  wliicli  had 
ex])ected  a  great  deal.  The  re])ort  is  the  more  encourag 
ing  for  the  fact  that  it  covers  the  twelve  month  period 
ended  June  .30th.  192.3.  so  that  the  improved  price  of  its 
product  which  came  into  effect  on  December  1.  is  reflected 
on!v  to  tlic  extent  of  about  .50  per  cent,  in  the  statement 
hereunder   dealt   with. 

One  of  the  most  notable  changes  in  the  report  is  the 
tr-insfer  of  the  bond  sinking  fund  reserve  to  sur))lus.  tin- 
latter  account  being  brought  up  by  this  addition  to  nearly 
V  1-2  millions.  Bonds  are  being  automatically  retired,  .-ind 
at  an  impressive  pace,  as  evidenced  in  the  current  report. 
The  preferred  shareholders  have  their  ])artici))ating 
cl.'iuse  of  solace,  and  now  the  increased  surplus  will  serve 
as  dividend  insuran<'e  to  the  common  shareholders  against 
a   lean  year   which  might  be  lurking  in  the  future. 

Gross  profits  for  the  period  under  review  amounted 
to  .^^4.008. 15.5.  as  compared  with  $3.361. .5.37  in  1921-22, 
and  were  only  slightly  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion under  the  record  year  of  1920-21.  The  vear's  al- 
lowance for  depreciation  was  generouslv  increased  to 
.$736  560,  as  compared  with  .$1.7.5.97.5  in  1922  and  .$628.- 
480  in  1921.  Interest  charges,  through  the  redemption 
of  bonds  and  reduction  of  the  bank  loan  were  down  to 
$888,178.  as  compared  with  $9.50,64.5  in  the  previous 
pi-riod.  Allowance  for  contingencies  is  up  $.50,000  at 
$200,000.  The  foregoing  deductions  leave  a  net  profit 
for  the  year  of  $2.1 83. 1.17.  as  compared  with  $1,784,917. 
In  the  two  preceding  years,  it  will  be  seen,  the  sinking 
fund  allowance  was  taken  as  a  prior  charge  to  dividends. 
The  action  taken  with  regard  to  the  sinking  fund  in  tin- 
report  under  review  .shows  that  the  sinking  fund  need  not 
ha-,  e  been  taken  as  a  prior  charge,  which  would  show  the 
peicentage  earned  on  common  in  a  light  more  favorable 
than    generally    accepted. 

The  preferred  dividend  requirement  of  $603.36.5  leaves 
the  sum  of  $1,. 580,0.52  applicable  to  the  common  shares, 
this  being  equivalent  to  16.7  per  cent.  The  further  de- 
duction of  $140..517  as  the  bondholders'  proportion  of 
dividends,  leaves  a  surplus  for  the  year  of  $778,245,  as 
compared  with  $97,096.  The  previous  surplus  and  the 
addition  of  the  bond  sinking  fund  account  bring  the 
total  standing  at  credit  of  profit  and  loss  to  $4,485,000. 

.\s  has  been  pointed  out.  the  working  capital  of  the 
company  has  increased  by  nearly  a  million  dollars. 
Among  the  current  assets,  pulpwood  inventories  are  up 
by  .ibout  $400,000  at  $5,612,102.  Accounts  receivable  are 
up  by  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  at  .$2,277,683.  Ca.sh,  at 
$413,890.  is  down  about  $300,000.  The  reduction  of  the 
ba;ik  loan  from  $1,800,000  to  $1,000,000  is  the  most  pro- 
nounced change  among  the  current  liabilities,  while  ac- 
counts and  bills  payable,  at  $1,991,504.  are  up  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million. 

President  George  H.  Mead,  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
&  Paper  Mills.  Limited,  made  the  statement  to  local 
newspapermen  a  year  or  so  ago.  that  his  aim  was  to  see 
the  securities  of  his  company  earn  for  themselves  in  the 
ma'kets.  a  strictly  inve.stment  status.  If  financial  reports 
and    balance    sheets    mean    anything,    the    Spanish    River 


report,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Mr.  .Mead  will  rea- 
lize his  ambition  long  before  many  people  have  thought. 
With  respect  to  the  future.  Mr.  .Mead  expects  the  news 
print  business  will  continue  very  fair  throughout  192  1-. 
The  report  states  that  a  numbt-r  of  improvements  were 
made  during  the  period,  which,  with  other  refinements  in 
mill  ]>raetice,  will  result  in  increasing  the  daily  average 
production   of  newsj)rint   from   650   to  700   tons. 


WHALEN  MILLS  SUFFER  WITH  JAPS 

Cliaos  in  the  .la|)anese  market,  to  wliiili  the  Whalen 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill.  Ltd.,  has  been  selling  fully  80 
pe.'  cent,  of  its  output  in  recent  years,  is  ascribed  as  tin- 
reason  for  today's  court  order  appointing  a  receiver  and 
manager.  .\  financial  re-organization  is  (-ontemj)lated 
according  to  a  newspa])er  desjjatch  from  ^'ancouver.  and 
the  receiver  is  empowered  to  borrow  <-innigh  money  to 
kecj)   the   plant   in   operation. 

Wage  and  supply  accounts  ;it  .Swansoii  Bay  and  in 
^'a^couver  are  in  default,  but  the  anmnnt  was  not  stated 
in   i-ourt. 

.\pplication  for  receivershi))  followed  within  24  hours 
of  the  return  from  Toronto  of  A.  H.  Douglas,  solicitor 
for  the  Montreal  Trust  Company,  trustee  for  bond  de- 
benture stockholders,  who  made  the  application  in  court. 
Mr.  Douglas  is  believed  to  have  been  in  conference  there 
with  T.  W.  McGarry,  K.  C.  president  of  the  Whalen 
Company,  and  a  statement  was  issued  over  Mr.  McGarry  s 
name. 

Extremely  economic  management  has  been  a  coni|)ul- 
soi-v  condition  with  the  Whalen  Company  since  the  ))res- 
ent  management  took  charge  in  order  to  carry  on  without 
infusing  new  capital.  A  series  of  small  reverses  of  tin- 
pa"!:  few  months,  followed  by  the  .Japanese  catastrophe, 
have  brought  about  the  jiresent  situation.  .\bout  two 
months  ago.  just  as  the  company's  .shingle  mill  had  a 
large  quantity  of  shingles  ready  for  the  New  York  mar 
ker,  prices  fell  there  to  such  an  extent  that  a  loss  of  .$25,- 
00(1  or  .$35,000  fell  u|)on  the  Whalen  Conqiany.  Then 
about  August  10  the  water  supply  failed  and  a 
heavy  expense  was  entailed  cutting  through  a  new  canal, 
but  in  the  meantime  the  plant  lay  idle  for  several  weeks. 
I^hortly   after   work   resumed   came   the   earthquake. 

While  the  Swanson  Bay  mills  are  to  be  kept  in  opera- 
tion it  is  presumed  that  the  production  will  be  curtailed 
until  new  markets  are  found. 

The  statement  issued  over  the  name  cf  Mr.  McGarry 
follows: 

"After  careful  consideration,  the  directors  of  the  Wha- 
len Pulp  and  Paper  Mills.  Limited,  Vancouver,  have  de- 
cided at  a  meeting  today  not  to  oppose  the  application 
of  the  Montreal  Trust  Company,  as  trustee  for  the  com- 
pany's bonds  and  debenture  stock,  for  the  appointment 
of  a  receiver. 

"When  the  present  management  took  charge  in  the 
autumn  of  1920,  it  was  found  that  the  financial  |)osi- 
tion  was  such  that  without  substantial  refinancing  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  continue  operations.  For  two 
years  following,  market  conditions  were  bad  and  at  times 
only  one  of  the  three  mills  was  in  operation.  For  the 
past  several  months,  however,  the  three  mills  have  been 
operated  to  capacity  and  profits  have  been   shown. 

"The  attempts  to  re-finance,  however,  have  been  abor- 
tive, principally  because  the  terms  of  the  original  mort- 
gages securing  the  bonds  and  debentures  rendered  it  im- 
pof.sible   to   issue   any    new   securities.    During   these   three 

(Continued   on    page  927 1 
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I'lif  I'li'lrhi  T  l'ul|i  ,111(1  l.iiiiiljor  lorporalidu,  Luii- 
iteil.  Slu'rludnki',  lias  I ii  incorporated  with  a  cap- 
ital ol"  ^IS.OOO, 

The  lion.  KsnKind  llariiisworth,  M.P.,  a  nephew  of 
(he  late  Lord  Xort hidilTc,  arrivcil  in  New  York  last 
Friilay  cii  inuic  to  Caii.Khi  Mr.  llarmsworth  is  a  di- 
rector of  till'  syiiilicMlr  of  papers  wliich  his  uncle  con- 
trolled, and  lie  will  in.spcct  some  of  the  mills  which 
supply  iiewsi)rint  for  the  Xorthclitt'e  papers  while  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  also  plans  to  visit  west- 
ern Canada  on  a  vacation  trip. 

That  there  is  to  he  a  shortafre  of  men  in  tiie  hind)er 
camps  and  farms  in  the  Ottawa  N'alley  this  fall  and 
winter,  and  tiiat  some  12.01)0  of  the  IL'.OOO  British  har- 
vesters now  in  Western  Canada  could  be  used  in  this 
connection,  was  the  statement  of  Ontario  Government 
officials  here  today. 

Reports  received  at  the  (fovernment  offices  indicate 
a  record  croj)  for  this  district,  while  forecasts  that  the 
hay  yield  will  lie  the  heavier  since  1912  are  lieing  made. 
The  re-organized  Montre.-d  Paper  Club  will  resume 
activities  on  Tuesday,  September  18.  A  lunelieon  will 
be  held  on  that  date  at  12:30  at  the  Mount  Royal  Hotel, 
the  place  of  meeting  having  been  changed  from  the 
Queen's  Hotel.  The  speaker  will  be  Mr.  Guy  Tombs, 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe  and  he  will 
give  his  views  of  the  Euro])ean  situation,  with  special 
references  to  the  paper  trade.  This  will  be  followed  by 
a  ten-minute  discussion  on  "Wiiat's  the  matter  with  Cana- 
di-an  cover  stock?"  This,  it  is  expected,  will  result  in  a 
very  interesting  talk.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  put 
some  life  into  the  Club.  The  organization  can  be  of  real 
value  to  the  pa])er  trade,  if  members  will  give  their  co- 
optration. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  new  mill  at 
Tonawanda  for  the  Ontario  Paper  Company,  Limited, 
has  been  let  to  Mr.  Trimble,  who  has  done  a  large  amount 
of  work  in  building  paper  mills  in  Canada.  Onlv  one 
machine  will   be   installed  to  commence   with. 

The  City  of  Montreal  and  the  Back  River  Company, 
in  which  J.  R.  Walker  and  Company  are  interested,  have 
come  to  an  agreement  which  will  enable  the  eompanj-  to 
proceed  with  the  scheme  for  the  construction  of  a  power 
dam  below  Cedar  Island.  This  agreement  safeguards  the 
interests  of  the  city.  The  plans  involve  the  building  of 
an  embankment  following  the  shore  as  far  as  Sault  au 
Recollet  Church  where  it  will  curve  towards  the  head  of 
Visitation  Island.  The  dam  will  continue  along  the  north 
side  of  this  Island  and  on  to  Cedar  Island.  From  the 
eastern  end  of  Cedar  Island  there  will  be  a  concrete  wall 
fo:"  a  distance  of  about  <iOO  feet  and  the  dam  will  be 
built  at  right  angles  to  this  to  the  north  shore,  being 
1,300  ft.  in  length,  and  containing  10  sluiceways,  each 
40  feet  wide,  as  a  safeguard  against  flooding,  in  addition 
to  the  turbines  and  power  house.  There  will  be  a  chan- 
nel on  the  Montreal  Island  side  of  .330  ft. 

A  telegram  received  at  the  head  office  in  Toronto  last 
week  from  the  Fort  William  Paper  Company,  Limited, 
ani:ounced  the  ending  of   a   brief  strike   at   the   plant.   Ap 


p.'i.eiill  V  III  \  Kii.'il  mil  111  till'  nilrv  iil  llirir  iiwii  iir^aiii/.'i 
tioTi  the  ineiiiliers  iif  the  union  of  pulp  and  sulpliiti 
workers  .iiid  syiiip.itiiiziMg  workimn,  iiiiiiiliering  in  all 
about  200.  .•.liicil  .1  strike  on  .Si|il.  I.  tin-  crew,  which  was 
to  go  on  siiift  ill  till  iMuriiiiig  failing  In  report  for  duty. 
The  dejiartmeiits  concerned  were  the  steam  engiiurcrs,  the 
boiler  house  crew,  mechanical  and  pulp  mill  workers, 
mostly  unskilled.  Oper.-itions  at  tlic  plant  were  suspended 
for  several  days.  It  w.is  stated  that  the  (|uesti()ri  of 
wages  was  not  an  issue.  The  comi)any  had  accepted  the 
.schedules  as  arrived  at  by  the  national  organizations.  A 
demand  was  sent  to  the  company  for  the  signing  of  an 
agreement  that  there  would  be  no  decrease  in  tin-  wagis 
of  yny  classs  of  employees  until  a  certain  future  dati-. 
The  matter  was  satisfa<>torily  adjusted  uitli  tin-  <im 
ployees. 

The  Howard  Smith  Pajicr  Mills  have  commenced  work 
in  connection  with  the  extension  to  their  paper  mills  at 
Cornwall,  Ont.  where  the  approximate  expenditure  will 
be  $220,000.  This  work  is  part  of  the  general  schem<- 
of  rounding  out  the  company's  plants  that  has  been  in 
progress  for  about  a  year.  The  company  is  now  getting 
clo.?er  to  the  stage  where  it  will  be  an  even  more  com 
plete,  well-rounded  unit  in  the  business  of  making  high 
grade  paper.  It  is  now  a  .self-contained  organization  from 
the  cutting  of  the  tree  to  the  selling  of  the  finished  pro 
duct  in  Canada  or  abroad;  in  fact  the  company  is  depen 
dent  upon  outside  sources  of  supply  or  aid  only  in  the 
transportation  of  its  pulpwood  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
from  its  limits  and  in  the  purchase  of  sulphur,  soda,  pulp 
etc.  During  the  past  year  the  company  has  completed 
a  i^aw  mill  and  rossing  mill  at  its  limits  in  Gaspe.  There 
the  company  not  only  cuts  its  logs  to  the  jiroper  length 
for  pulpwood,  but  manufactures  a  considerable  amount 
of  timber  and  shingles  besides.  Its  limits  contain  a  good 
deal  of  spruce  and  pine.  It  is  not  considered  economical 
to  cut  only  the  jmlpwood  from  timber  limits,  but  the 
company,  by  utilizing  all  the  timber  it  owns,  reduces  the 
cost  of  its  pulpwood  supi)lies  considerably.  The  shingles 
are  marketed  in  Boston,  and  the  lumber  cut  is  largely 
used  for  making  [lacking  cases  for  shipping  the  com' 
pany's  paper  from  its  plant.  The  extensive  additions 
to  the  Cornwall  plant  include  a  machine  room  to  permit 
of  the  extending  of  the  two  machines  at  a  later  date  and 
they  have  already  erected  a  pulpwood  conveyor  with  a 
capacity  of  about  1.0,000  cords  of  wood.  The  new  ma 
chine  room,  which  is  now  building,  will  increase  produe 
tmn  by  about  2.5  tons  of  paper  a  day.  It  is  1  .'SO  x  .>() 
feet  and  the  extension  to  the  finishing  room  will  mak.- 
that  department  220  x  180  feet,  three  .storeys  high.  The 
culting-up  plant  at  Gaspe  is  working  well  "and  wood  is 
being  shipped  from  Gaspe  to  Cornwall  where  a  wharf 
and  unloading  device  has  been  built  to  handle  the  wood. 
The  latter  is  loaded  direct  from  the  dock  at  Gaspe  and 
unloaded  direct  onto  the  conveyor  at  Cornwall.  Tin- 
company  .state  that  the  system  is'  excellent  and  will  give 
them  a  continuous  supply  of  wood  at  reasonable  prices. 
In  connection  with  the  recent  failure  of  the  Home  Bank 
in   Toronto   it   is   interesting  to   note   that   on.'   of  the   best 
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known  timber  experts  at  the  Pacific  Coast  is  at  work 
va'iiing  vast  timber  limits  on  Howe  Sound  and  Vancouver 
Island,  wliich  are  lield  as  security  against  loans  by  the 
Home  Bank.  The  timber  limits  were  part  of  the  hold 
ing^  of  the  \\"estcrn  Canada  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
of  which  11.  .1.  Daly,  President  of  tlie  Home  Bank,  was 
Mei-President.  S.  Casey  Wood,  of  Toronto,  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Home  Bank,  was  also  on  the  board  of  the 
\\estern  Canada  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  whose  plant 
was  located  at  Howe  Sound,  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Vancouver.  The  company  owned  its  own  townsite,  whicli^ 
is  located  on  navigable  deep  water,  and  is  equipped  with 
a  dock  600  feet  long.  The  company  acquired  timber 
limits  immediately  adjoining  the  mill  projxrty,  suffici 
ently  wooded  for  over  five  years'  sujiply.  In  addition  it 
held  30  square  miles  of  land  on  Vancouver  Island.  The 
eorapany  came  into  existence  at  the  peak  of  prosperity 
in  ihe  pulp  and  paper  indu.stry.  It  acquired  the  plant 
of  tiie  Rainy  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  and  pro- 
ceeded to  extend  the  production  capacity.  Before  the 
company  had  become  firmly  establislied,  tlie  collapse 
came,  and  created  difficulties  in  the  company's  financial 
affairs.  The  Home  Bank  of  Canada  was  the  banker 
The  company  defaulted  on  its  bond  interest  in  Ajiril  of 
last  year. 

From  the  head  office  in  Toronto  of  the  F.  N.  Burt 
Company,  Limited,  it  is  learned  that  the  company  has 
sufficiei^  orders  on  hand  to  keep  them  running  at  ca- 
pacity for  the  balance  of  the  year.  They  state  that  their 
customers'  shelves  are  empty,  and  the  plants  are  finding 
it  hard  to  keep  up  with  consumption.  Manufacturers  for 
the  most  part  are  now  doing  their  products  up  in  dis- 
tinctive packages,  and,  as  the  F.  N.  Burt  Company  are 
among  the  leaders  in  the  manufacture  of  small  paper 
'■outainers,  they  are  receiving  a  large  volume  of  this 
business. 

C.  Howard  Smith,  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Com- 
pany, Limited,  and  a  former  President  of  tlie  Canadian 
p. lip  and  Paper  Association,  was  recently  in  'Toronto 
and  when  asked  for  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  pulpwood  embargo  in  Canada  he  stated  that 
so  far  he  had  been  very  careful  not  to  say  anything  for 
publication  on  the  matter.  He  went  on  to  point  out 
th.it  the  Royal  Commission  was  now  investigating  the 
whole  problem  and  would  no  doubt  make  an  exhaustive 
study  of  it  and  bring  in  an  exhaustive  report.  Mr.  Smith 
added  that  he  was  quite  prepared  to  state  his  views  be- 
fore the  Royal  Commission  and  had  repeatedly  stated 
in  his  public  addresses,  as  President  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  that  he  is  apposed  to  tiie  ex- 
po itation  of  raw  materials  generally,  and  does  not  believe 
that  any  country  grows  great  through  exportation  of  its 
unmanufactured  resources.  He  quite  realized  that,  in  some 
instances,  it  was  impossible  to  turn  everything  into  a  fin- 
ished product,  but  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be 
one  of  the  basic  conditions  that  the  export  of  raw  mater- 
ial should  be  discouraged  and  the  maiiufactun-  of  the 
same  encouraged   in  Canada. 

George  Davidson,  Toronto  manager  of  the  Howard 
Smith  Paper  Company,  has  gone  on  a  business  trip  to  tlic 
Pacific    Coast. 

S.  F.  Duncan,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  tiie  Provincial 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Toronto,  and  his  family  are  spend- 
in'  a  couple  of  weeks  vacation  in  the  Muskoka  region. 

The  Boards  of  Directors  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  and  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Limited,  met 
in  Toronto  last  week  and  transacted  routine  business. 
Among  the  out-of-town  directors  present  were  S.  B.  Muii 
ro  and  C.  A.  Dewing,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Peter  Christie,  of  the  wrapping  paper  department  of 
the  John  Martin  Paper  Company,  Limited,  Winnipeg, 
has  returned  to  that  city  after  a  couple  of  weeks  spent  in 
Toronto. 

George  Carruthers,  President  of  the  Interlake  Tissue 
Mills,  Limited,  Toronto,  will  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation  in   Montreal   on  Sept.    17. 

A  combined  meeting  of  the  Committees  on  Apprentice- 
ship of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  Tech- 
nical Association,  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry  in  the  United  States  and  the  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Pulp  Mills  Superintendents'  As- 
sociation, has  been  called  for  the  Statler  Hotel  in  Buf- 
falo, Sept.  14.  The  meeting,  which  has  been  brought 
about  through  the  efforts  of  A.  P.  Costigane,  is  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  joint  action  to  studv',  and,  if  possible, 
solve  the  apprenticeship  problem  for  the  industry.  It  has 
been  called  on  the  initiative  of  the  Canadian  committee 
and  Buffalo  was  selected  as  the  most  convenient  point 
for  all  parties.  Mr.  Costigane,  wiio  is  chairman  of  the 
Caradian  committee  is  looking  forward  to  gratifying  re- 
sults  from   this   preliminary   meeting. 

Charles  V.  Syrett,  of  the  Victoria  Paper  and  Twine 
Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  has  returned  from  a  business 
trip  to   New   York,   Philadelphia   and    Montreal. 

The  Fort  William  Paper  Company,  Limited,  had  an 
interesting  exhibit  at  the  big  Fall  Fair  at  Fort  William 
last  week.  The  display  revealed  the  progress  of  the  wood 
from  its  native  state  until  it  comes  from  the  paper  ma- 
chines in  rolls  of  newsprint.  The  exhibit  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention. 

Major  J.  I.  Hartt,  of  Orillia,  former  member  for  East 
Simeoe  in  the  Ontario  Legislature  and  a  widelj'  known 
lumberman,  having  been  with  the  Gilmour  Lumber  Com- 
pany of  Trenton  and  the  Fesserton  Timber  Company  of 
Tc.ronto,  has  been  appointed  overseer  of  Crown  timber 
agents  in  Ontario.  His  work  will  be  to  avoid  waste  in  cut- 
ting timber  and  pulpwood. 

M.  E.  Crouch  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Por- 
cupine Pulp  and  Paper  Company  which  is  located  at 
Hoyle,  Ont.,  on  the  T.  &  N.  O.,' fifteen  miles  south  of 
Timmins.  The  company  cuts  from  its  own  limits,  8,000 
to  10,000  cords  of  spruce  a  year.  This  is  rossed  at  the 
mill  at  Hoyle  and  shipped  to  the  Cliff  Paper  Company 
at   Niagara  Falls,  N.   Y. 

Representatives  of  sixteen  daily  newspapers  in  Ontario 
arc  touring  Northern  Ontario.  Last  week  they  were  en- 
tertained by  the  civic  authorities  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 
th;  welcome  included  an  inspection  of  the  mill  of  the 
Sp.-.nish    River   Pulp   and   Paper   Mills,   Limited. 

An  interesting  address  on  the  emjiloyment  problem 
in  the  timber  industry  was  given  by  T.  A.  MacDonald, 
employment  supervisor  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper 
Company,  at  a  meeting  of  the  International  Association 
of  Public  Employment  Services  at  the  King  Edward  Ho- 
tel, Toronto,  last  week.  Mr.  MacDonald  described  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  retaining  for  anv  length  of  time 
men  in  the  northern  districts  of  Ontario.  The  difficulty 
in  providing  accommodation  for  families  accounted  for 
the  reluctance  of  the  married  men  to  stay  in  the  industry 
while  the  unattached  men,  with  a  wandering  penchant 
were  hard  to  retain  for  any  lengthy  period.  August  was  a 
difficult  month  in  which  to  get  men  as  they  were  then 
leaving  for  the  harvest  fields.  Last  year,  said  Mr.  Mac- 
Doiiald,  2,000  new  men  were  taken  on  by  the  Abitibi 
company  and  2,700  men  left.  Many  of  the  men  who  left 
returned  the  next  year.  Last  year  the  company  had  men 
of  22  different  nationalities  on  the  roll. 
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EMPIRE  FORESTRY  CONFERENCE  CLOSED 

111  llif  Icuiiiiil  ii'pdi't  ol"  coiirtTciice  activities  at  tiie 
final  sfssKui  of  I  lie  Kiiipirc  forestry  t'oiifcrencf  at  Vic- 
toria last  Kriday,  fin-  protect  ion  and  silviculture  in 
Canada,  wf-rv  dealt  with.  The  iin.portancc  of  every 
part  of  thcEinpive  conserving  and  auj-nienting  its  own 
resources,  of  growinfi:  coniferous  timber  in  view  of  the 
great  and  increasing  drain  on  the  soft  wood  forests 
of  the  world,  was  emphasized  in  a  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  Roland  Craig,  Ottawa,  and  seconded  by 
Owen  elones,  Australia. 

]Mr.  Craig  said  tiuit  acconling  to  Col.  Greely,  of  the 
I'nited  Slates  Forestry  Department,  the  consumption 
of  soft  woods  in  the  United  States  exceeds  by  four 
times  the  estimated  annual  growth. 

Air.  Jones  said  thai  the  hardwootl  supplies  were  suf- 
Hcient,  but  the  sof!  wimd  supjilies  deserveil  very  serious 
thought. 

The  members  of  the  conference  were  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  exten.sive  wa.ste  prevalent  in  most  of  the 
logging  operations  and  saw-mills  which  they  visited. 
It  was  the  opinion  that  while  this  waste  is  doubtless 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  local  economic  conditions 
of  the  industry,  it  is  I'esjionsible  for  great  loss  of  such 
national  wealth,  and  in  the  interests  of  both  Canada 
and  the  Empire's  timber  supply,  should  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

The  Conference  was  brought  to  a  close  Friday  night 
with  a  banquet  in  honor  of  Lord  Lovatt  and  the  other 
delegates,  by  the  Provincial  Government. 

The  business  sessions  of  the  conference  terminated 
late  in  the  afternoon. 

Premier  John  Oliver,  W.  J.  Bowes,  K.C.,  leader  of 
the  Op])osition;  Lord  Lovatt,  chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference; and  C.  E.  Legatt,  Chief  Conservator  of  Forests 
in  South  Africa,  were  the  principal  speakers  at  the 
banqtiet. 


PASSING  THE  BUCK 


jcft  is  an  open  book.  It  lias  bciii  investigated  over  and 
over. again  by  tlie  officials  of  government  departnieiKs. 
There  are  reams  of  rcjiorts  in  <  xistence.  It  has  been  dis 
cu.sscd  and  rc-disciissed  and  again  discussed  by  forestry 
associations  and  expert  woiidsiiun ;  and  much  writing  has 
been  published  in  regard  to  it.  C'onsc(jucntl y  wc  think 
tliat    Parliament   knew    what    it    was   talking   about. 

Hut  instead  of  taking  action  we  observe  tin-  (lovernment 
"passing  the  buck"  by  appointing  a  coininission:  And 
what  a  commission !  Two  city  lawyers,  a  contractor,  a 
lumberman,  and  a  manufacturer  for  ehairmansliip,  $20, 
000  is  now  votid  for  the  expenses  of  this  body  whose  tiiiK 
is  unlimited.  .$20,000  will  probably  b.-  only  a  trifle  of  th< 
tota!  cost  vvliicli  tlie  |)e()ple  will  li.iM'  to  pay  for  this  pas- 
sing of  the  buck. 

In  Tuesday's  issue  of  The  Herald,  l''rank  J.  D.  Barn 
jum  contributed  a  powerful  article  over  his  signature  on 
this  subject.  We  hope  everv  reader  of  The  Herald  gave 
the  article  studious  perusal.  It  is  a  damning  indictment 
of  the  Government's  opportunism,  and,  as  Mr.  Barnjum 
saj'S.  of  "  the  absolute  childishness,  folly  and  utter  waste 
of  the  people's  money  in  appointing  a  commission  to  en- 
quire into  a  matter  that  is  so  perfectly  apparent  to  Ih- 
merest  school  boy."  Coming  from  a  man  who  in  1921  was 
one  of  the  present  Government's  most  active  supporters 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  who  for  many  years  before  was  one 
of  the  Murray  Government's  bulwarks,  the  indictment  i^ 
indeed  a  bitter  and  convincing  arraignment  of  Mr.  Field- 
ing's time-serving  opportunism. 


From  The  Ilaliftu-  Herald 

What  is  called  "passing  the  buck"  is  a  convenierii 
method  of  getting  rid  either  temporarily  or  for  all  tune 
of  pressing  responsibility.  Politicians  find  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  a  very  practical  means  of  "passintv 
the  buck." 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Canadian  Parliament 
members  of  the  cabinet  and  private  members — with  but 
few  exceptions — agreed  that  drastic  measures  are  needed 
to  safeguard  the  timber  assets  of  the  country.  Members 
of  the  cabinet  were  as  emphatic  as  private  members  on 
the  subject.  Indeed,  one  member  of  the  cabinet  made 
perhaps  the  strongest  statements  that  were  made,  pointing 
out   the   imminent   danger   that   confronts   the   country. 

It  is  pertinent  to  ask  this  question:  Were  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  and  private  members  speaking  with  knowl- 
edge: Or  were  they  merely  filling  in  time  with  empty 
phrases  ? 

We  are  disposed  to  give  them  credit  for  speaking  with 
knowledge   of  the  subject.      They  should  know.   The   sub 


STATIONARY  ENGINEERS   ORGANIZING 

The  (.'aiiailiaii  Association  of  Stationary  Engineers 
is  hoping  to  organize  several  new  Branches  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec  during  the  Pall  months.  Arrange- 
ments have  already  been  made  to  hold  meetings  in 
Three  Rivers,  Quebec  City  and  Sherbrooke.  Seven 
Engineers  in  any  locality  can  apply  for  a  Branch 
('barter  and  take. an  active   part  in  the  work. 

This  organization  has  for  its  purpose  the  advance- 
ment of  education  among  Steam  Plant  Workers,  Elec- 
tricians, Mechanics  and  other  men  concerned  with 
tlie  operatinn  and  maintenance  of  Power  Plgnt  Equip- 
ment. 

The  worlc  takes  the  usual  form  of  that  done  by  tech- 
nical societies  in  general.  The  majority  of  the  meet- 
ings will  be  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a  paper  read 
or  ?  lecture  given  by  a  recognized  authority  on  some 
particular  branch  of  Power  Plant  work. 

These  meetings  are  free  to  the  public  and  at  Uw 
conclusion  of  the  paper  the  subject  is  open  for  discus- 
sion by  anybody  who  desires  to  speak. 

Any  person  interested  can  get  full  details  by  writiii"- 
to  H.  A.  Hatfield.  Box  104,  St.  Henry,  Montival. 


WHALEN   MILLS   TO    BURN   OIL 

It  is  reported  that  the  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  has  completed  installation  of  an  oil-burning 
system  at  its  Port  Alice  plant,  so  that  the  full  scale 
production  basis  which  has  been  maintained  for  the 
past  year  will  shortly  be  increased. 
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British  Trade  News 

( FroDi   Our    London    Correspondent) 

Canada's   Pavillion 

Tliis  week  1  paid  a  visit  to  Wembley  wlicro  the  1924 
British  Exhibition  will  be  held.  I  find  that  there  is  keen 
and  friendly  rivalry  among  the  Dominions  and  their  rej*- 
resentatives  in  arranging  the  construction  of  their  vari- 
ous national  buildings.  In  the  Canadian  section,  work- 
men from  the  Dominion  are  making  good  progress  with 
the  construction  of  the  pavilion;  it  will  be  Canada  and 
Canada  .stamped  from  top  to  bottom  and  in  breadth  and 
length.  The  main  building  is  neo  Greek  in  design  ami 
covers  120,000  square  feet  with  a  frontage  of  415  feet 
facing  the  artificial  lake.  The  King  and  Prince  of  Wales 
are  taking  a  great  interest  in  the  Exhibition — the  Prince 
being  President — and  this  spells  success.  Canadians  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  exhibition  will  be  the  window  of  e 
huge  store,  beautifully  dressed  and  jjaked  with  working 
models  and  samples  of  everything  imaginable.  Nev^r 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world  will  tlie  manifold  ac- 
tivities of  an  Empire  show  such  representation.  It  will 
be  a  stupendous  undertaking  and  I  hope  Canadians  have 
realised  it.  1  am  told  by  one  who  is  behind  the  scenes 
that  representatives  are  coming  from  all  tlie  foreign  n--! 
tions  in  the  world  to  see  it  and  this  is  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  Canada  to  show  what  slie  can  make  and  do. 
Papermakers  and  pulp  men  will  find  jjlentlv  to  see  and 
admire   as    arrangements    are    forged    ahead. 

Canadian  Wallpapers 

It  was  quite  a  treat  the  other  day  to  hear  comments 
passed  on  the  splendid  papers  Staunton's  are  turning 
out.  They  have  a  branch  in  London  and  their  serai- 
trimmed  hangings  and  labor-saving  devices  are  appealing 
to  the  British  public.  1  also  notice  that  some  of  the  build- 
ing trade  paj)ers  sjjcak  well  of  Staunton's  products. 
Their  London  branch  siiould  do  well,  particularly  if  the 
present  publicity  is  kept  up.  A  well-known  London  mer- 
chant said  not  long  ago.  'There  is  no  use  keeping  your 
"oods  on  the  back  shelf  of  your  store,  as  the  public  will 
not  know  they  are  there  unless  you  tell  them  through 
the  medium  of  the  trade  papers  and  the  advertisements 
Staunton's  must  have  heard  this  aphorism. 
Pulp  Imports 
Some  good  supplies  of  wood  and  ciiemical  pulps  aie 
arriving  from  Canada  and  the  latest  shipment  is  4. ,500 
tons  from  Clarke  City  district  under  thit  heading  ot 
•rroundwood.  The  imports  in  tons  of  groundwood  foi 
.luly  were  as  follows: — 

.luly  .Ian  July 

la-ia  1922  1923 

Sweden  11.981         16,41-'        57,958 

Norway  21,957      156,  090     222,636 

Canada  24.087        51.390        55,351 

Other   Places  1 1 .6.V(  it.8.-,0  14,826 

.Shipments  of  bleached  eliemieal  (dry)  arrived  to  the; 
extent  of  688  tons  in  .luly  (13.117  tons  for  the  seven 
months,  compared  with  9.989  tons  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1922);  unbleached  (dry),  38.662  tons  in  July 
(207  tons  —  123.590  tons);  chemical  (wet)  9(i6  tons  in 
Julv  (7,524  against  11.916  in  1922);  and  groundwood 
(dry)    t,002   tons   in   .luly    (15.910   tons  an   increase  of 

11, 200   tons). 

The  total  im))orts  of  pulj)  of  all  kinds  in  July  reached 
135,051  tons  (735.956  tons  for  the  seven  months  —  nn 
increase  of  217.000  over   1922). 

Owing  to  threats  of  -.trikes  in  Scandinavia  buyers  aro 
getting  rush   orders    through.   Sellers   are   also   inclined   to 


harden    their    prices.      .Scandinavia    is    very    unsettled    and 
Canadians  should  keep  a  close  eye  on  it. 

Canadian   Packing   and   Wrappings 

The  British  iTinrket  is  consuming  enormous  supplies  of 
packings  and  wrappings  and  tile  shipments  reaching  the 
\arious  ports  from  all  sources  are  heavy.  In  July  242,- 
1)16  cwts.  are  recorded,  compared  with  194,195  cwts.  for 
the  same  month  last  year.  For  seven  months  the  imports 
were  2,068,110  cwts.  compared  with  1,504,358  cwts.  for 
the  same  period  in  1922.  The  following  figures  show  the 
position  of  Canada  in  hundred  weights: — 

July  J  any.  July 

1923  1922'  1923 

Finland  22,590        160,447        205,123 

Sweden  87,064        504,748        708,294 

Norway  16,685        344,966        369,730 

Germany  83,259        238,498        563,372 

Belgium  4,750  18,877  42,25? 

Canada  14,166  53.155  66,296 

Other    Places  14,098         153,707         131,037 

Turning    to   the    im|Jorts    of    newsprint    Canada    shipped 

1.338    cwts.    for    the    seven    months,    compared    with    8,810 

cwts   in    1922.    Newfoundland   also   shows    a    falling   off   iii 

111.276    cwts.    as    against    439,437    cwts.    for    the    corres 

|)onding  period   in    1922.      Newsprint     supplies      from   all 

sources  are  on  the  decline  and  in  the  case  of  .Scandinavia 

the  drop   for   the   seven   months   past   is   very   considerable. 

British   Paper   in  Canada 

Canada  is  buying  more   British   paper  of  the  high  rlass 

quality  than  heretofore.     British  mills  shipped  during  the 

past  seven  months   13.357  cwts.  of  fine  quality,  uncoated, 

compared  with   6.757   cwts.   in   1922.      Writing  paper   sent 

to  the  Dominion  also  shows  an  increase. 

The  exports  of  all  kinds  of  papers  and  stationery  made 
in  the  United  Kingdom  have  totalled  2,358,758  cwts.,  an 
increase  of  1.262.470  cwts.  over  the  seven  months  of  192°^, 
which  means  that  the  export  trade  has  nearly  doubled. 
The  position  today  is:  a  reduction  in  imports  and  an  in 
crease    in   the    exports. 

"I  am  Thinking  of  You" 
This  was  the  message  which  Sir  Frederick  Becker  cab 
led  from  Canada  to  the  employees  and  staff  of  the  Don 
side  Paper  Mill  (a  .Scottish  mill)  whom  he  entertained, 
as  is  his  custom,  and  he  added,  "I  drink  to  you."  During 
the  course  of  a  little  talk  to  mill  hands.  Major  Moore,  a 
son-in-law  of  Sir  Fred,  mentioned  that  during  the  past  vear 
some  of  the  Scottish  newspapers  had  signed  contracts 
for  a  ten  years  supply  of  newsprint,  which  would  accouo'. 
for  half  of  the  production  of  the  mill.  I  believe  this  is 
a  record  and  few  mills  are  in  a  similar  position.  In  se 
curing  these  contracts  no  doubt  the  master  mind  of  Sir 
F'red  has  been  work.  He  loves  contracts  and  he  is  the 
man  to  carrj'  them  out  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Acccord- 
ing  to  reports.  Sir  Fred  and  I-ady  Becker  are  greatly  "^n 
joying  their  stay   in  Canada. 


BACKUS-BROOKS'  GUESTS 

Fifty  Ciiniidi.m  iiiid  I'nited  .States  publishers  were 
fiiu'.st.s  of  the  liacku.s-Brooks  Company  here  over  the 
week-end,  to  \ie\v  the  eonstnietion  work  on  the  first 
unit  of  what  will  he  the  lai-fj-est  ]iaper  mill  in  the  world 
when  eoinjileted. 

More  than  .+4. 000. ()()()  have  already  been  spent  on 
development  work,  and  the  tdtimate  plan.s  call  for  the 
ex))eii(litiire  of  .^80. 000. 000  on  hydro  i)nwer,  railway 
and  jnil))  and  pajjer  mill  eon.stnietion.  The  Backus 
interests  recently  gained  control  of  a  tract  of  4.700 
square  miles  of  timber  land,  and  the  pul])  and  papei' 
mills  are  being  erected  to  utilize  the  forest  products. 
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UMTED  STATES  ^QTES^m 


'I'ln-  C'lislmor  l'.i|.i  I-  (  (iiii|iaii.v  :m(l  tlir  Kiiui.l.rc 
I'.'ipcr  C'oiiipnny.  hotli  of  which  w<rr  petitioned  into 
haiikruptcy  in  the  I'njted  States  District  Court  in  Maine 
last  January,  are  to  he  operated  until  .lanu.iry  1  ni  xt  hy 
trustees.  Tile  expenses  of  the  haiikruptey  up  to  tlie  pres- 
ent time  Iiave  been  ahout  $I(),()()().  Plans  have  heen  made 
to  lirinf;  ahout  a  consolidation  of  both  eoni))anies  and  it 
is  expected  that  a  |)etition  will  he  entered  in  the  Federal 
Court  makiiifj;  sucli  a  rccoinuicndation.  IJctween  June  5, 
l!)22,  and  June  .'iO.  li)2;t,  the  net  profit  of  the  Cushnoc 
I'aiier  Company  was  ifSJiH,.')  !•.'>  and  of  the  Kennebec  Paper 
Company,  $;!!), 7.');i.  or  a  total  net  profit  to  both  jiroperties 
of  $78,298. 

An  "automatic  teller"  a  in.iehinc  intended  to  serve  for 
the  reception  of  s.i\  inii-  bank  deposits,  has  been  installed 
by  F.  y.  Huyeh  i^  .Sons,  manufacturers  of  paper  felts 
and  tan  jackets,  for  the  employees  at  their  mill  in  Renn 
seHer,  N.  Y.  This  device  for  eneourajfina;  thrift  has  been 
instilled  next  to  the  l)ay  window  and  operates  so  simply 
that  it  is  claimed  it  has  become  almost  as  popular  as  the 
])av  window  itself. 

At  the  August  meeting  of  directors  of  the  United  Pa- 
perboard  Company  no  action  was  taken  on  the  preferred 
dividend.  On  May  18  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent  was  de- 
clared on  preferred  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  May  26, 
1923,  payable  .July  2  to  stock  of  record  June  7.  This 
was  the  first  dividend  paid  on  the  preferred  stock  since 
the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1  1-2  per  cent  was 
passed  in  November,  1920. 

Many  possible  uses  suggest  themselves  for  a  special 
l)aper  recently  produced  and  patented  by  a  ,Japanese  in- 
ventor. The  paper,  according  to  a  report  by  the  Com- 
merce Department,  is  remarkably  strong,  and  can  be 
crumpled  up  and  washed  with  soap  and  water.  So  durable 
is  this  paper  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  covering  for  um- 
brellas, and  when  soiled  can  easily  be  cleansed  at  home. 
As  a  wrapping  ])aper  it  could  be  used  over  and  over,  be- 
ing washed  when  soiled.  It  is  said  that  tiie  product  can 
he  made  at  a  reasonable  price.  It  has  a  texture  some- 
what like  cloth  and  is  not  to  be  confused  with  oiled  paper. 

Reforestation  in  the  upper  peninsula  and  the  northern 
part  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  will  be  the  first 
pr-)blem  to  receive  the  attention  of  the  Lake  States  F^or- 
cst  Experiment  Station  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  A  formal  announcement  from  Washing- 
ton states  that  the  station  will  be  situated  at  the  Minne- 
sota Agricultural  College  and  is  to  be  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Raphael  Zon,  for  manv'  years  connected  with  the  Forest 
Service.  "It  is  the  plan  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  have  the  forest  experiment  station  do  for  forestry 
what  agricultural  experiment  stations  do  for  farming," 
savs  the  announcement.  "To  grow  timber  crops  on  idle 
lands  unfit  for  agriculture  and  to  perpetuate  hard  wood 
lumber  supply  upon  which  the  woodworking  and  wood 
using  industries  of  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  de- 
pend, are  the  primary  objects." 

\  new  type  of  paper  umbrella  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  find  a  demand  in  the  United  States  has  been  devel- 
oped at  Foochow,  China,  according  to  a  report  by  Ameri- 
can Consul  Price  at  that  city.  This  type,  which  serves 
equally  well  as  a  sunshade  and  to  keep  off  the  rain,  dif- 
fers from  the  usual  in  that  the  paper  covering  is  decora- 
ted in  attractive  designs,  the  handle  is  of  lacquered  wood 


ma  le  in  \arious  (iisigns.  'i'he  papi  r  is  (■\<(  i  dingl  \ 
tough  and  in  this  respect  excels  the  .Japanese  produel, 
according  to  th<-  reports.  At  present  this  type  is  produied 
by  only  one  firm  in  l''oocliow,  wliieh  made  over  half  of 
all  the  |)apcr  umbrellas  exported  from  J''oochi)W  in  1922, 
tot-.l  exports  being  about  1,00(),()()0  umbrellas.  The  ])res- 
ent  market  j)rice  of  the  new  ty])e  is  about  $4.  ))cr  dozen 
wholesale. 

A  tiiree  story  sliippinii  l)uildiMg  in  course  of  construc- 
tion for  the  Phil  I'ibre  IJox  IJoard  .Manufacturing  Com 
paiiy  in  Philadel))liia  is  ncaring  completion.  It  has  been 
put  up  to  rcjilace  the  structure  recently  destroyed  bv  fire. 
The  new  building  has  a  floor  surface  of  10,000  square 
feet  and  is  the  10th  in  the  group  of  buildings  used  by 
the  firm's  chij)  rooms,  beater  rooms,  engine  rooms,  ma 
chine  rooms  and  stock  and  warehouse  buildings.  The 
company  is  now  operating  on  full  time  with  a  l-.^-ton 
production  of  box-board  for  set  up  and  folding   boxes. 

A  paper  making  plant  for  the  conversion  of  Florida 
sawgrass  into  pulp  will  be  built  in  the  immediate  future 
at  .South  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  according  to  the  ])lans  of  .i 
Florida  .syndicate.  The  main  building  of  the  ])lant  will 
cost  $.500,000  to  complete,  it  is  estimated.  Employment 
will  be  given  at  the  start  to  about   1.50  men. 

The  recently  formed  Saratoga  County  Paper  Company 
has  plans  under  way  to  begin  operations  by  November 
1  at  the  Ballston  Spa  mill  formerly  operated  by  the 
American  Paperboard  Company.  The  mill  will  be  reno- 
vated and  will  be  under  management  of  F.  J.  Talbot, 
formerly  General  Superintendent  of  the  DeGrasse  Paper 
Coinpany,  Pyrites,  N.  Y.  Various  kinds  of  boards  will  be 
made.  John  G.  Jackson,  president;  James  C.  Deerv,  vice- 
pr.-sident  and  W.  F.  Valley,  all  of  New  York  City,  are 
the  officers  of  the  new  company.  The  entire  output  of  the 
re-vamped  mill  will  be  sold  through  the  Valley-Schuyler 
Paper  Company.  With  the  addition  of  new  dryers  and  new 
beaters  this  plant  will  make  30  tons  daily,  "white  patent 
crated   box-board   and   colored    specialties. 

A  Boxboard  Research  Service  under  direct  supervision 
of  experts  of  the  Babson  Institute,  is  being  established 
at  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  by  Charles  R.  White.  Indicat- 
ing the  need  of  a  regular  reporting  service  covering  pa- 
per board  activities,  Mr.  White  points  out  that  there  is 
now  no  organization  functioning  with  the  general  purpose 
of  gathering  and  distributing  statistics  of  important  de- 
partments of  mill  activity  especially  since  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  suspended  reports  relating  to 
pajier  and  board  permanently  .  Mr.  White  states  further 
that  an  important  field  which  mills  have  never  covered 
is  the  one  of  industries  and  concerns  who  use  boxboard 
as  cartons,  boxes  and  containers  in  packing  merchandise. 
It  is  obvious,  he  says,  that  if  mills  and  box  makers  can 
get  and  distribute  to  each  other  reliable  data  in  this  field, 
they  will  each  profit  by  it,  and  be  able  to  make  some  sort 
of  intelligent  forecast  as  to  their  business  needs,  to  buy 
and  sell  at  least  with  a  greater  feeling  of  security,  if 
not  mutual  profit.  It  is  equally  important  for  mills'  and 
pa))er  stock  dealers  to  know  the  facts  of  their  nencral 
situation. 


The  kiiiks  ;md  tangles  in  our  lives  would  sli'aighten 
out  wonderfully  if  we  would  let  them  fiome  oftener 
under  the  influence  of  the  ciiini.  clear  life  of  Jesus. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

iloiiti-t-al.  ^Si-pteinher  11.  —  Altlunig;h  the  iloiiTreal 
paper  trade  has  improved  slifrlitly.  it  is  still  in  ■>  quiet 
eoiidition.  As  the  fall  approaehes.  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  i)iek  up.  one  reason  hein^  that  the  printers, 
who  are  now  very  slack,  will  receive  more  orders.  The 
dullness  of  thai  section  is  one  cause  of  the  want  of 
vitality  in  the  paper  luisinc.ss.  Competition  is  very 
keen  for  anything:  that  is  iroinfi'  and  the  margin  is 
none  too  good. 

The  reports  from  the  mills  are  to  the  eft'ect  that 
orders  have  dropped  otf.  and  that  some  comp.'inies, 
who  were  fully  employed  u])  to  a  recent  date  are  now 
feeling  the  effect  of  the  lull  in  the  paper  industry. 
From  the  figures  given  in  a  later  paragraph,  it  will 
be  noted  that  Canada  is  still  freely  importing  paper, 
and  although  some  of  this  is  not  made  here,  yet  very 
substantial  sums  are  spent  on  ela.sses  of  goods  Avhieh 
are  manufactured  in  Canada.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
"Made  in  Canada"'  sentiment  is  not  fully  appreciated 
by  a  very  large  body  of  consumers. 

Some  further  developments  in  connection  with  the 
industry  are  under  consideration.  These  include  a 
newsprint  mill  and  a  groundwood  mill  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  together  with  a  sulphite  mill,  which  may 
he  constructed  in  Xova  Scotia  by  a  American  Paper 
Company.  Another  project  for  a  groundwood  mill 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  been  postponed  until 
next  year.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  Canada  is  likely 
to  increase  her  production  in  the  near  future,  and 
that  the  demands  on  our  timber  resources  will  be  aug- 
mented. This  is  another  reason  for  conserving  the 
suiiply.  and  of  limiting  the  export  of  raw  material. 

The  imports  of  paper  into  Canada  during  July  to- 
talled .1;719.;U3,  against  .i<629.52:}  in  -luly  1922.  Card- 
board and  other  ])aper  board  showed  a  considerable 
increase,  as  while  some  classes  of  goods  under  this 
heading  declined  or  were  not  imported,  others  in- 
dicated a  big  addition,  the  imports  of  newsboard  and 
strawboard  not  pasted  or  coated  being  very  substan- 
tial. Book  and  printing  iiaper  decreased  by  about 
$9,000,  the  r.  S.  A.  contributing  $22,068  to  the  total 
of  !i!30.8r)6.  For  the  seven  months  the  imports  came 
to  ^2lr,.2^S  of  which  the  T^.  S.  A.  sent  $181,237  and 
the  r.  K.  .$84,484.  In  wrappings,  kraft  declined  in 
.Tvily  by  about  $4,400.  while  in  other  descriptions  there 
was  a  gain  of  $3,300,  with  a  total  of  $44,686.  Bonds, 
ledgers  and  envelop  paper  (uncut)  advanced  from  $6.- 
694  to  $13,686.  the  T'.  S.  A.  and  the  V.  K.  sending 
about  equal  values.  During  the  seven  months  the 
imports  under  this  heading  totalled  $61,073  to  nhich 
the  U.  S.  A.  contributed  .$37,026  and  the  V.  K.  $24,038. 
In  July  we  imported  envelopes  valued  at  $7,617  atrainst 
$8,081  in  1922,  the  greater  part  coming  from  the  IT.  S. 
A.  This  brings  the  total  for  the  seven  months  to  $80.- 
895.  nearly  all  from  the  States.  Hanging  or  wall  jiapei' 
advanced  from  $10,114  to  $12,080.  while  roofing  and 
building  papers  declined  from  $31,497  to  .$26,810. 
Toilet  and  towels,  in  sheets  came  in  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  while,  in  paper  goods,  boxes  or  containers  nearlv 
doubled  at  $81,761.  . 


The  position  in  newsprint  is  without  change.  The 
call  is  as  firm  as  ever,  and  the  mills  are  running  fully. 
In  connection  with  tlie  price  for  1924,  it  is  pertinent 
to  point  out  that,  if  this  remains  imehanged,  the  com- 
panies will  have  to  absorb  the  extra  cost  involved  in 
the  higher  bills  for  camp  operations  this  season.  The 
competition  for  men  for  the  woods  has  boosted  wages, 
and  those  who  want  help  have  been  forced  to  keep  in 
line  with  concerns  and  jobbers  who  set  the  pace. 

The  paper  stock  market  is  steadj',  with  white  rags 
in  good  demand  and  a  little  firmer.  Stocks  are  light. 
There  is  a  continued  .strong  request  for  building  jiaper. 

In  pulp,  groundwood  remains  the  feature,  with 
stock  scai-ce  and  many  inquiries  for  what  is  available. 
Sulphite  is  quiet,  while  bleached  sulphite  is  slow,  al- 
though the  pros])ects  for  a  keener  demand  are  bright. 

There  is  a  more  active  call  for  pulpwood,  and  the 
l)rice  has  hardened  a  little.  The  American  mills  are 
also  disposed  to  pay  a  better  figure  for  winter  de- 
livered wood.  The  pulp  and  paper  companies  in  the 
St.  Maurice  district  are  making  arrangements  for  ex- 
tensive cutting  this  season,  including  burnt  over  lands. 
The  woods  operations  will  show  an  appreciated  ad- 
vance in  cost,  owing  principally  to  the  higher  \','ages 
being  paid.  At  present  there  is  a  considerable  call 
for  help  and  men  are  not  inclined  to  go  into  the  bush 
unless  they  can  earn  more  than  is  possible  on  road 
and  other  w(u-k. 

Ontario  Market  News 

September  has  opened  up  with  a  distinctly  better 
tone  to  the  [julp  and  paper  market  in  Ontario,  although 
in  some  lines  of  jiaper  manufacture  business  is  not 
yet  what  it  should  be.  Book  paper  mills  report  only 
a  fair  volume  of  business  and  few  of  the  mills,  out- 
side of  the  newsi)rint  plants,  have  orders  booked  any 
great  way  in  advance.  In  the  distributing  end  of  the 
Jiaper  business  the  first  -sveek  in  the  month  ojjened 
up  fairly  well  and  most  firms  report  increased  orders, 
both  in  .size  and  number.  "Whether  this  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  "spotty"  conditions  that  have  prevailed 
for  some  Aveeks  past  will  not  be  known  until  the  month 
has  further  advanced  but  the  fact  remains  that  there 
is  a  better  feeling  in  the  trade  just  now  than  there  has 
been  for  some  time  and  the  belief  is  expressed  in  a 
number  of  quarters  that  the  fall  has  better  things  in 
store  for  the  trade  than  the  summer  produced 

PULPWOOD.  —  There  has  been  a  great  scarcity 
of  labor  during  the  pa.st  season  in  getting  out  pulp- 
wood,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  construction  work 
going  on  in  Northern  Ontario  in  connection  with  rail- 
ways, power  develo])ment  schemes,  mining  operations. 
etc.  Practically  every  able-bodied  man  has  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  well-))aid  workers  on  these  jobs  ;ind  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  cutting  of  jnilpwood  has  been 
more  or  less  neglected.  The  men.  who  formerly  felled 
spruce,  balsam  and  poplar  trees  during  the  "summer 
months,  have  been  employed  on  the  extension  ef  the 
T.  &  \.  0.  Railway-  forty  miles  north  of  Cochrane  on 
Its  projected  route  to  Moose  Factory,  in  the  rnine.'^-  and 
on  the  big  power  development  project  at  Quinze  Falls. 
These  enterprises  denuded  the  forests  of  men  in  the 
Cochrane   di.strict.   although   about   the  same   quantitv 
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„r  imlpwood  MS  ll.T.'tot'nrc  will  \»-  \nkru  (Ull  nf  nlluM- 
purls  of  Oiitjiiiii  tliis  s.-iisi.ii  ()nl\  alioilt  one  ipiartor 
ol"  III.-  iiMUil  .iiiKMinl  (if  piilpwoiid  will  III'  tiikr-i  out, 
Ihis     s.'.isoll     111     iIm'     {'iiclllMlli'     illslri.'I  'I'liniiipsnii     ^: 

IIcvljiiul,  a  liii-^ri'  iMuitrm'tiii^'  (•(iinpaiiy  in  'rnrnnto.  <lur 
iiv'   111.'   s.-asdii    l)oufrlit    and   distrilxitcl    at)()Ut    40,l)(i(l 
.M.nls  and  for  U»'J:{  and   litlil  will  handl.-  about  Ud.UOO 
cords.     Contracts  were  made  for  ;"),()()()  cords  in  th«  sec- 
tion around  Cocliranc  and  ir).t)()()  cords  in  the  territory 
l.ctwi'cn    North      li.iy    and    Orillia.    and    Ifi.OOO      cords 
alon^;   the  CciiIimI   Onlario   Kailway   in   the   vicinity  of 
Maynootli,    ilalilMirtiin    and    ColioeonU.      The    contract 
prices  paid  are  alionl   the  same  as  last  year  and  depend 
very   inueh   on   (piantity   and    freif-ht    rales.      All    wood 
lionV'liI   l>v  the  company  must    he  |)eeled  and  this  year 
fully   one-third   of  the  stock   will  he   poplar  for  which 
there   is   a   irrowinii'  demand.      Last    year  the   quantity 
of  poplar  hon^ht   was  small.     North  of  North  Bay  the 
prevailing   price   for  peeled    sjiruce   and   balsam,   f.o.b. 
cars,  was  $8  to  ^10.00  per  cord  and  for  peeled  poplar 
^n.OO  to  $7.00  per  cord.     South   of  North  Ray  on  the 
average  alxnit  $2.00  more   is  paid  owing  to  the  short- 
age of  haul  and   the  lower  freight   rates.     North   Ray 
is  some  227  miles  north  of  Toronto,  while  Cochrane  is 
480  miles.    The  prevailing  figure  for  spruce  and  balsam 
south  of  North   Ray  is  $11.00  to  $12.00,  while  poplar 
runs  from  $8.00  to  $9,00  and  i)celed  hemlock  at  about 
the  same  figure.     The  contracts  with  settlers  are  gen- 
erally made  early  in  April  for  so  many  cords  and  cut- 
ting   starts    in    May    and    continues    until    about    the 
middle  of  August,  after  which  date  it  is  not  possible 
to  peel  the  wood  with  any  degree  of  ease.     The  set- 
tler  cuts   the   wood    in    pole   length    and,    along   with 
members  of  his  family,  strips  the  fallen  trees  of  their 
bark.     The  wood  is  then  cut  with  a  cross-cut  saw^  or 
axe    into    four-foot    lengths    and    piled    up    ready    for 
transportation   to   the   railway   siding   as   soon   as   the 
snow  appears.     The  roads  are  generally  clear  at     this 
season  of  the  year  so  that   advantage   may  be   iaken 
of  the  first  sleighing.     As  soon  as  the  wood  is  felled 
and  peeled  the  settler  is  advanced  fifty  per  cent,  on 
the  contract  price  and  when  the  product  is  takeii  out 
to  the  railway  track  and  piled,     he  is  given  the  full 
figure  with  the  exception  of  $1.00  which  is  held  back 
tintil  the  wood  is  loaded  on  the  cars,  for  all  contracts 
are     f.o.b.   cars.     Most     of  the   wood   purchased     by 
Thompson  &  Heyland  is  shipped  to  Ontario  points  but 
a   portion   of  it   goes  to   Ohio  and  some  to   New  York 
and  other  States.     The  call  for  poplar  is  chiefly  from 
the  Eastern  States  and  twice  as  much  of  this  kind  of 
wood  has  been  bought  as  last  year.     It  is  pointed  out 
that  whether  the  iiroposed  embargo  on  freehold  pulp- 
wood  goes   into  effect   or  not   as  the  result  of  the  in- 
vestigations   of   the    Royal    Commission,   it   seems    cer- 
tain  that   the   pulpwood    of  farmers  and    settlers  will 
be  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  state- 
ment has  been  made  particulaidy  clear  on  several  occa- 
sions by  the  Dominion  Premier.    The  settler,  therefore, 
is  not  particularly  concerned  about  the  embargo.  He 
knows  that  lie  will  be  able  to  get  rid  of  his  wood  at 
a   fair  price   in   any  event   and   with   the   growing  de- 
velopment of  the  paper  industry,  the  number  of  new 
mills  in  course  of  erection  and  the  general  activity  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  trade,  it  is  believed  that  this  fall 
ma.y  see  an  increase  in  price. 

PULP. — Groundwood  pulp  is  somewhat  firmei-  and 
is  now  quoted  at  from  $42.00  to  $50,00.  There  is 
comparatively    little    stock    in    the    country    owing    to 


low  water  and  the  demand  is  (juite  stronpr.  Bleached 
sulphite  is  selling  at  from  $85.00  to  $90.00;  unbleached 
$G0,0()  to  $70.00  and  news  grade  at  from  $(iO.('0  t(. 
$()5.0().  There  is  no  gri-al  ainoiinl  of  ac-tivily  in  any 
of  the  pulp  lines,  although  groundwood  is  moving 
fairl.v    rre(d\. 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York,  September  S,  (Special  ( 'orresponde-ice) 
— There  has  been  a  slow  but  grailual  improvement  in 
demand  for  pai)er  rc^ported  this  week  in  the  New  \'ork 
mai'ket.  iiiiyers  have  come  rather  activ(dy  in  \'iew 
since  Labor  Day,  and  now  that  that  holiday  is  past 
and  the  summer  unofficially  over,  papcu-  manufactu- 
rers and  merchants  look  for  the  market  to  broailen  in 
its  scope  and  for  consumers  to  resume  buying  on  a 
scale  customary  for  the  fall  of  the  year.  Ordinarily 
there  seems  to  be  ((iiitc  a  different  tone  in  business 
circles  prior  to  and  after  Fjabor  Day.  Befor-c  that 
holiday  rolls  around  vacations  are  in  order,  business 
men  seek  to  get  away  from  their  |ilac<\s  of  business 
as  frequently  as  possible  and  for  as  long  periods  as 
their  duties  will  permit.  Manufacturing  plants  slow- 
down while  granting  leaves  to  employes  and  while 
putting  machinery  in  condition  for  the  usual  fall  rush, 
and  the  entire  business  world  ])resents  an  air  of 
nonchalance  while  thinking  more  of  pleasure  than  of 
business.  Following  Labor  Day,  however,  matters 
undergo  a  distinct  change.  Vacations  are  over,  people 
return  from  the  country  or  the  seashore,  and  there  is 
a  general  buckling  down  to  work  which  is  quickly 
reflected  in  a  stimulation  of  demand  for  numerous  ar- 
ticles and  a  speeding  up  of  manufacturing  opei-ations. 
The  fall  of  the  year  is  proverbially  one  of  the  busiest 
periods  of  the  year  in  United  States  industry,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  this  fall  is  going 
to  witness  si)lendid  business  and  healthy  busin(>ss  con- 
ditions. 

Very  little  or  no  change  has  developed  in  pajier 
prices.  The  tone  is  much  firmer  than  it  was  a  sliort 
while  ago,  and  it  appears  that  any  alterations  in  the 
near  futtirc  will  be  in  an  upward  direction.  Paper 
manufacturers  for  the  most  part  are  now  securing 
enough  business  to  enable  them  to  he  more  indepen- 
dent regarding  prices  than  they  could  afi'oi-d  to  be  in 
the  early  summer  when  paper  of  most  kinds  was  not 
moving  so  well.  Moreover,  the  raw  material  position 
is  such  that  manufacturers  in  frequent  cases  find  their 
margin  of  profit  on  theii-  product  is  so  slight  that 
they  are  prompted  to  I'aise  quotations.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  reluctance  on  the  part  of  paper  producers 
to  advance  prices  to  any  appreciable  extent.  It  may 
be  a  strange  statement  to  make,  but  it  would  seem 
that  a  great  ma.iority  of  paper  manufacturers  in  the 
States  today  are  opposed  to  any  rise  in  prices  of  their 
liroduct.  They  are  more  desirous  of  seeing  prices  re- 
main stabilized  on  a  steady  level,  feeling  that  if  this 
is  effected  consumers  will  absorb  larger  amounts  of 
paper,  consumption  will  be  stimulated  and  better 
business  will  result.  That  is  the  most  desired  thing 
in  the  paper  industry  at  pi'csent — steady  demand  and 
better  demand  for  pajier.  Papermakers  want  enough 
business  to  keep  their  plants  running  full;  they  want 
supjilies  to  keep  consistently  on  the  move,  and  they 
want  buyers  to  feel  satisfied  with  the  prices  they  are 
asked  to  pay.  Profits  will  then  be  made  in  volume 
business  and  capacity  operation  of  mills  which  could 
never  be  made  with  prices  out  of  line  and  business 
within  narrow  limits. 
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Newsprint  eontiiuies  in  a  strong-  market  position. 
doubtless  in  a  firmer  condition  Hum  any  other  kind 
of  paper.  Publishers  are  lieupinniiij:-  to  jn-int  larger 
issues  after  the  summer  lull  in  display  advertising, 
and  circulation  is  growing  following  the  usual  drop- 
ping otf  during  the  hot  weather  months.  Newsprint 
is  moving  into  consuming  channels  in  a  steady  way, 
and  it  is  stated  by  tho.se  in  the  trade  in  a  position  to 
know  that  ju-int  paper  mills  with  very  few  excep- 
tions are  sold  out  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  prac- 
tically all  of  their  output  until  1924  being  disposed 
of  on  contracts.  Tran.sient  demand  for  newsjirint  is 
good  and  is  commencing  to  increase,  as  it  invariably 
does  in  the  fall.  So  little  supply  is  available  in  the 
open  market  that  publishers  needing  extra  tonnage 
find  it  necessary  to  pay  prcniiiims  to  uct  the  paper 
desired. 

Book  papers  are  quotably  steady  and  demand  is 
slowly  but  surely  growing.  Fine  paper  is  fairly  ac- 
tive. There  has  been  a  marked  expansion  of  demand 
in  the  past  several  weeks,  and  business  is  still  increas- 
ing. Coarse  papers  are  in  moderate  call  with  wrap- 
ping showing  more  activity  day  by  day  as  merchants 
throughout  the  country  lay  in  stocks  for  the  fall  and 
pre-holiday  seasons.  Tissue  ])aper  is  in  better  demand 
and  prices  evince  greater  steadiness  than  in  some  time. 
Box  boards  are  moving  in  fairly  large  amounts.  The 
movement  has  not  assumed  its  full  proportions  as  yet 
since  paper  box  manufacturers  are  slow  to  buy  this 
season,  most  of  them  placing  orders  only  when  in 
urgent  need  of  board,  yet  thei-e  is  enough  business 
current  to  keep  most  mills  well  engaged,  while  prices 
are  firmer  on  a  higher  level  than  in  several  months. 
Plain  chip  is  quoted  in  New  York  at  $60  a  ton  f.o.b. 
this  city,  and  filled  news  boa-rd  at  $62.50  to  .$65. 
Board  dealers  and  distributors  report  a  considerable 
(piickening  of  inquiry  from  consuming  quarters  this 
week. 

A  leading  manufacturer  of  paper  novelties  reports 
that  business  this  year  has  been  well  in  advance  of 
last  year,  July  being  the  only  month  not  showing  a 
substantial  increase.  The  spring  holiday  line  of  the 
house  in  (piestion  is  practically  sold  up,  orders  in 
general  being  booked  from  six  months  to  one  year 
in  advance.  No  decline  in  prices  is  expected  but  rather 
a  slight  u|)ward  tr-end.  A  constantly  increasing  de- 
mand for  crejie  and  other  novelty  papers  is  noted  for 
the  making  of  fancy  costumes  for  masquerades,  etc. 
The  same  house  is  putting  oiit  a  series  of  booklets 
with  directions  how  to  make  a  large  number  of  novel- 
ties in  various  forms  of  paper,  sealing  wax.  eti-.,  the 
latter  being  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  used  as  an  enamel 
for  decorative  iiurposes. 

OROT'NT)  WOOD.  —  The  price  trend  in  meehanical 
pulji  continues  strongly  upward.  Rei)oi'ts  in  the  New 
York  trade  are  to  the  effect  that  sales  of  prime  spruce 
ground  wood  have  been  made  by  Canadian  gi-inders 
at  $50  a  ton  f.o.b.  pulp  mills  in  the  nonunion,  which 
establish  a  new  high  market  level  for  the  present  ad- 
vance. There  is  practically  no  domestic  ground  wood 
to  be  had  in  the  open  market.  Producers  who  ordi- 
Tiarily  have  pidp  to  sell  are  today  buyers,  beine  un- 
able to  grind  at  a  normal  rate  because  of  low  water, 
and  therefore  having  t/)  look  for  ground  wood  from 
other  manufacturers  to  cover  their  own  requirements. 
Dealers  in  this  city  declare  they  will  freely  pay  $45 
a  ton  f.o.b.  pulji  mills  for  grouiul  wood,  which  indi- 
cates  that    they    can    readily    secure    above    this    price 


in  sales  to  consumers,  and  that  the  market  level  con- 
sequently is  close  to  the  $50  mark.  A  bullish  factor 
is  that  grinders,  with  few  exceptions,  have  their  out- 
init  for  at  least  the  next  month  sold,  Avith  some  con- 
tracted well  into  October,  which  means  that  prices  are 
likely  to  remain  on  prevailing  high  levels  for  some 
time,  and  that  no  larger  amounts  of  pulp  will  be  avail- 
able unless  water  conditions  improve  considerably  to 
permit  producers  to   increase  their  grinding. 

CHEMICAL  PULl^.  —  The  outstanding  development 
in  chemical  pulp  is  the  reduction  of  $10  per  ton  in 
bleached  sulphite  announced  by  the  foremost  domes- 
tic producer  of  this  kind  of  wood  pulp.  The  pro- 
ducer in  question  for  a  year  or  more  has  been  quoting 
5  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  pulp  mill  for  liis  best  grade  of 
bleached  sulphite  and  4.50  cents  at  mill  for  the  next 
liest  grade,  which  prices  have  lieen  cut  to  4.50  and  4 
cents,  resi^ectively.  This  reduction  piits  bleached  sul- 
])hite  on  a  lower  price  level  than  has  prevailed  in  a 
long  time,  and  the  fact  that  the  leading  manufac- 
turer has  lowered  prices  means  that  all  other  man- 
ufacturers will  be  likely  to  cut  quotations  to  the  same 
extent.  Whether  or  not  the  reduction  will  have  effect 
on  other  kinds  of  chemical  ])ulp  is  problematical  for 
the  moment.  Some  in  the  trade  seem  to  think  it  will; 
others  contend  that  prices  of  bleached  sulphite  were 
above  a  parity  with  other  grades  of  sulphite  and  that 
the  reduction  in  the  former  will  not  disturl)  the  latter 
in  the  least. 

Demand  for  chemical  pulps  is  at  best  limited.  Thus 
far  demand  has  failed  to  develop  in  the  volume  that 
many  in  the  trade  anticipated  at  about  this  time  of 
the  year.  One  reason  for  this  appai'ently  is  that  paper 
mills  in  quite  a  few  cases  are  well  supplied  with  pulp, 
while  another  is  that  consumers  are  averse  to  buying 
unless  actually  and  directly  in  need  of  supplies.  Prices 
are  holding  on  unbleached  sulphite,  easy  bleaching 
and  kraft,  biit  the  tone  is  somewhat  easy. 

RAGS.  —  Developments  of  importance  are  lacking 
in  papermaking  rags.  The  demand  encountered  this 
week  has  been  fair,  but  that  is  about  all  that  can  be 
said.  Pai)er  manufacturers  are  still  buying  in  a  very 
cautious  way,  and  seem  interested  onh*  in  supplies  they 
immediately  require.  At  the  same  time,  dealers  ap- 
pear to  be  moving  a  fair  aggregate  amount  of  stock, 
and  prices  are  maintained ;  if  anything,  the  tendency 
of  rag  values    is  upward. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  Complaint  is  still  registered  by 
dealers  in  New  York  over  the  slow  buj^ing  of  waste 
pajier  by  con.sumers,  yet  indications  are  a  fairly  heavy 
movement  is  in  progress  while  jirices  have  shown 
little  change  this  week.  Low  grades  seem  to  be  in- 
clining downward  but  packers  are  fairly  firm  in  their 
demands  and  appear  to  be  holding  market  levels  at 
around  1.05  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  for  old 
folded  newspapers,  and  80  to  85  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
for  No.  1  mixed  paper.  Shavings  are  quotably  steadj- 
at  4.25  to  4.50  cents  per  pound  for  No.  1  hard  white 
and  3.25  to  3.50  cents  for  No.  1  soft  white  shavings, 
^lagazines  are  easy  but  sellers  ask  1.90  cents  a  pound 
and  higher  for  good  packing  of  heavy  No.  1  books 
free  of  ground  wood.  Ledger  stock  is  quiet,  while  oc- 
casional sales  of  kraft  and  manila  papers  ai'e  re- 
corded at  steady  prices. 


Honor  is  like  the  eye  which  cannot  suffer  the  least 
impurity  without  damage;  it  is  a  ))recious  stone,  the 
price  of  which  is  lessened  by  the  least  flaw.  —  Bossuet. 


SeptoinbiT  Ki,   1  !»■_':! 
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(Gfti  !)L'7 


I  ( 'ciiil  iliiii'il    liiMii    |ia 


•II 


tliiy  kiiuw  littlt'  ahoiit  ll'lt^.  llow  arc  tlu'V  t<i  kiiiiw  mil  s> 
the  fpit  iiiiiktrs  idiuali-  tluiii?  In  iiflur  iiaprriiiukm:^ 
lOiiiitrifs  tlii>.  posilioii  is  luiiiu;  rcalisid  and  (|iiili-  mciitly 
I  have  seen  striking  i\  idtiiic  iil  what  lo  o|nr,ilii)n  I"' 
twe»'ii  I'ort-ign  felt  nuikiTs  anil  papiTinakcrs  has  acliiivcil 
Tlu'  probli'ui  of  I'tllniakiiijj;  lias  now  lost  its  I'oruicr  iiri 
certainty.  It  is  a  known  (|uantity  ixcipt  perhaps  in  wh.il 
may  be  regarded  as  extreme  uses  and  uidess  the  I'll 
maker  is  content  to  liaAC  the  Uritish  paperniak<r  |)ln<'eii 
in  a  worse  position  than  his  competitor  al)road  and  the 
British  papermaker  is  prepared  to  accept  sueh  a  position 
the  l'»lt  maker  must  find  a  means  to  educate  the  paper 
maker  and  the  |)apermakcr  must  place  at  the  Iclt  mak 
er's  disposal  the  information  he  can  then  intclliircntl) 
give  liini.  Investigations  along  scientific  lines  can  follow, 
and  the  benefits  already  obtained,  great  as  they  are  iin 
der  infavorablc  conilitions,  can  be  mu<h  increased  bv  us 
ing  the   system   of   constancy   to   the    fullest   advantage 

NOTE  —  This  article  is  from  a  |)a|)cr  read  by  Mr. 
V'iekery  before  the  Technical  Section  (London  Division) 
of  the   Briti.sh    J'apcr    Makers   Association,    .\pril    27.    l!i-'.!. 
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years  no  new  securities  have  been  offered  or  sold  to  tlie 
public  by  the  company  and  the  uian;igcment  has  been 
obliged  to  not  alone  carry  on  its  operations  out  of  earn 
ing.i,  but  has  also  been  called  upon  to  pay  $.500,000  on 
the  princijial  of  the  bonds  as  well  as  heavy  interest 
charges. 

'A\'ith  the  full  operation  of  three  mills,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  much  more  ready  capital  is  required,  and  this 
cannot  be  obtained  without  re-organizing  and  re-finan- 
cins,.  It  was  hoped  that  this  could  have  been  accomp- 
lished without  the  necessity  of  a  receivership,  but  the 
liaMpening  of  recent  events,  in  particular  the  shortage  of 
water  at  Swanson  Bay,  interfering  with  ])rofitable  manu- 
facture at  that  plant  and  the  catastrophe  in  Japan  ren- 
dering uncertain  the  marketing  of  a  substantial  part  of 
the  company's  products,  have  placed  the  directors  in  the 
position  of  not  being  able  to  carry  on  the  company's  op- 
erations. 

"It  is  felt  by  the  directors  that  it  will  not  be  long  until 
the  affairs  of  the  company  are  readjusted  on  a  satisfac- 
tory basis,  enabling  them  to  take  advantage  at  their 
three  mills  of  the  expected  heavy  demand  for  lumber  in 
■Japan.  In  round  figures  the  total  liabilities  of  the  com- 
pany (including  bonds,  debentures,  notes  and  trade  ac- 
counts)  amount  to  about  .$10,000,000  and  the  assets  $20,- 

000. ono. 


WHAT  CANADA  HAS 


Expressions  of  optimism  in  Canada's  future  are  not 
wanting  at  any  time,  but  decidedly  interesting  is  the 
reply  a  local  mining-  authority  received  when  ques- 
tioning a  well-known  American  engineer,  who  accom- 
panied the  party  which  toured  the  mining  districts  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  as  to  his  impressions : 

"We  have  seen,  among  other  things,  the  greatest 
nickle  producer  in  the  world,  visited  the  greatest 
silver  area  in  the  world,  inspected  what  is  undoubtedly 
slated  to  be  the  greatest  gold  mine  in  the  world,  seen 
the  greatest  asbestos  field  in  the  world,  and  travelled 
on  one  of  the  greatest  railroads  in  the  world."  was 
the  reply,  indeed  a  terse  summing  up  of  Canada's 
position  and  outlook  in  the  field  of  mining  alone. 
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EDITORIAL        :-: 


QUEBEC'S  PULP  &  PAPER  SCHOOL 

It  wiis  in  tlif  iniiid  of  Sir  Lomcr  Gouiii  at  iLc  tiuie 
he  was  PrcniitT  of  tlii'  Province  of  Quebec  to  institute 
;i  ScliiMil  (if  I'apcrnuiking'  in  this  province.  It  re- 
iiiaiiicil  Idi-  Ills  siu'i't'ssor,  J\lr.  Tasehereau,  to  carry  on 
and  liriii-  Inrward  tiie  plans  of  Sir  homer  and  it  seems 
likely  liiat  Ihese  aims  will  soon  be  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  I'l-cmicr  luul  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  Department  of  i^ands  and  Forests  of  which  the 
Hon.  11.  .Mercicr  is  .Minister,  but  with  the  direct 
iespoiisii)ilily  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  (i.  ('.  Piche,  the 
t'liief  Forester.  It  is  recognized  that  pulp  and  paper 
making,  in  this  province  particularly,  is  directly  con- 
nected with  this  department  because  of  the  entire  de- 
pendence, or  almost  entire  dependence  of  the  industry 
in  Quebec  upon  wood  as  a  source  of  raw  material.  It 
ft)rtiinately  happens  that  there  is  a  very  well  built  and 
well  equipped  technical  school  at  Three  Rivers,  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  the 
i'rovince.  This  school  has  been  carried  on  for  a  num- 
i)cr  of  years  as  a  local  school  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  partial  support  of 
the  Federal  Government  through  its  appropriation  for 
technical  education. 

By  a  happy  arrangement  and  generous  co-operation 
of  the  various  parties  interested,  the  old  technical 
school  and  the  new  pulp  and  paper  school  will  be 
merged  under  one  management,  and  the  funds  from 
several  sources  will  all  be  available  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  proposition. 

The  management  of  the  combined  school  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  pulp  and  paper  man.  This 
position  is  to  be  held  by  Mr.  Paul  Emile  Piche,  G.E. 
Mr.  Piche  is  both  a  civil  and  a  mechanical  engineer 
who  has  had  practical  experience  in  the  employ  of  the 
Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  and  has  been, 
since  its  establishment,  the  director  of  education  in 
French  with  the  Institute  of  Industrial  and  Domestic 
Arts  at  Gardenvale,  Quebec.  Mr.  Piche  is  the  chief 
translator  for  the  Institute  and  has  prepared  the 
French  texts  for  a  number  of  the  study  papers  used 
by  the  French-speaking  students  in  the  correspondence 
Course  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Making.  Mr.  Piche  has 
also  assisted  in  making  some  of  the  illustrations  for 
the  paper  machine  section  of  the  textbooks.  It  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that  Mr.  P.  E.  Piche  had  never 
happened  to  meet  Mr.  G.  C.  Piche  until  the*matter  of 
llie  paper  school  began  to  be  discussed.  Although 
both  bear  the  same  family  name,  thej-  are  not  related. 

The   techtiical   school   at  TJireq     flivers   opened    its 


iliHirs  tins  week  In  students  iu  the  regular  courses; 
the  pid^iaiii  fiu-  the  pulp  and  paper  courses  is  prac- 
tically (Miiiiplete.  and  arrangements  are  being  worked 
out  nil  the  |)raeiieal  points  of  the  curriculum.  A  de- 
finite iinitatiiin  for  the  I'lirnllment  of  students  will 
doubtless  he  extended  in  tin:  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
The  pulp  and  paper  division  of  the  school  will  be 
(•allied  on  with  the  assistance  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, and  the  industry,  where  convenient  to  do  so, 
can  well  gi\c  every  assistance  to  this  new  factor  in 
improving  tiie  educational  position  of  those  engaged 
in  tile  indiistiy,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 


THE  NEXT  BIG  JOB 


What  the  next  big  job  is  for  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry to  tackle  would  differ  perhaps  somewhat  ac- 
cording to  the  viewpoint  of  the  person  of  whom  the 
question  might  be  asked.  Undoubtedly  the  biggest 
problem  facing  the  industry  is  the  perpetuation  of  the 
pulpwood  supply.  That  question,  must  be  solved  out- 
side the  mill.  There  is,  however,  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant question  which  affects  the  future  of  the  in- 
dustry inside  the  mill,  and  is  not  altogether  dependent 
upon  wood  supply  because  it  applies  to  all  kinds  of 
pulp  and  paper  mills.  We  refer  to  the  matter  of  the 
training  of  pulp  and  paper  mill  workers. 

Five  years  ago,  the  problem  of  the  education  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  mill  worker  was  one  that  had,  for  a 
number  of  years  been  claiming  the  attention  of  edu- 
cational committees  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Canadian  Associations.  Realizing  the  great  size  of 
the  question,  and  the  greater  chance  of  success  by  a 
co-operative  attack  upon  it,  a  joint  meeting  of  the  edu- 
cational committees  was  held  in  Buffalo,  and  a  joint 
executive  committee  was  formed.  The  residt  of  this 
action  has  been  the  publication  of  a  set  of  textbooks 
on  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture  which  is  without  equal 
in  any  language.  Success  has  attended  the  efforts  from 
the  start,  although  at  times  a  very  considerable  effort 
has  been  necessary  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  been 
behind  the  movement,  so  that  now  three  volumes  are 
m  the  hands  of  several  thousand  students  and  read- 
ers —  something  like  7,000  copies  altogether  of  the 
first  three  volumes  have  been  printed.  Volume  IV  is 
promised  by  the  publishers  during  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, and  the  material  for  volume  V  is  rapidly  being 
roimded  into  shape. 

Again  last  week  Buffalo  was  the  scene  of  a  joint 
meeting  of  several  committees.     These  were  the  an- 
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prenticeship  committee  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  the  educational 
committee  of  the  Technical  Association  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  committee  appointed  by  the  American 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Superintendents'  Association  tn 
meet  and  co-operate  with  the  other  two.  The  subject, 
as  might  be  guessed,  was  the  problem  of  apprenticf 
ship,  which  is  but  using  a  commonly  under.stood  word 
tliat  embraces  both  the  training  and  education  of 
workers  in  an  industry.  Too  often  it  has  meant  mercl\ 
tlie  acquirement  of  manual  skill,  and  largely  on  mc 
count  of  that  conception,  an  apprenticeship  system. 
as  a  vital  force  in  our  industry  has.  to  h  eonsideralilr 
degree,  gone  by. 

It  was  soon  to  be  observed  from  a  very  thorougli  di.s 
cussion  of  the  subject  and  the  enthusiasm  on  tlic 
part  of  those  about  the  table  for  improvement  in  con- 
ditions in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  that  apprentice- 
ship is  a  gi-eat  big  thing,  and  the  development  of  jilans 
of  apprenticeship  for  this  industry  is  a  great  big 
job.  Managers  and  superintendents  who  have  given 
the  matter  serious  thought,  and  certainly  those  who 
have  had  to  face  the  problem  of  finding  a  successor  to 
an  old  superintendent  or  to  find  a  superintendent  for 
a  new  plant,  realize  that  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 
on  this  continent  is  right  now  in  a  critical  condition. 
A  number  of  superintendents  and  managers  gathered 
around  the  board,  and  it  was  clearly  seen  that  there 
was  complete  accord  on  the  need  for  a  corps  of  qual- 
ified leaders  in  manufacturing  pulp  and  paper  who 
know  the  whole  indu.stry  from  the  bottom  up  by 
having  actually  performed  all  of  the  operations  re- 
quired, and  who  understand  the  principles  on  which 
the  industry  is  based. 

The  old  methods  of  apprenticeship  have  fallen  pret- 
ty much  into  disuse,  and  there  are  several  fundamental 
factors  which  have  contributed  to  this  condition,  but 
which  need  not  be  discussed  at  this  time.  It  is  quite 
evident  on  the  other  hand  that  the  principle  of  ap- 
prenticeship is  still  firmly  believed  in.  although  at  the 
present  time,  a  satisfactory  .substitute  for  the  old  sys- 
tem has  not  yet  been  put  into  general  practice.  Out 
of  the  joint  meeting  referred  to,  there  was  formed  a 
joint  committee  representing  the  three  committees  and 
associations  whose  members  sat  in  conference.  This 
joint  committee  corresponds  to  the  joint  executive 
committee  on  vocational  education,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  recommendations  which  they  will  bring 
forth  will  have  a  far  reaching  influence  upon  the  suc- 
eesK  and  future  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Tndustrv  on 
thjs  continent.  The  committee  con.sists  of  Mr.  A.  P. 
Tostieane.  as  chairman,  who  is  also  secretary  of  the 
Ontario  Pulp  &  Paner  Makers'  Safety  Association; 
Mr.  George  farruthers.  President  of  the  TnlerlaWc  Tis- 
sue Mills,  and  vice-nresident  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  & 
Paper  Association :  Mr.  Ray  S.  Hatch,  manager  of  the 
Hammcr.slev  Manufacturing  Pompany  Hud  ex  prc'iidcnt 


of  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry ;  Mr.  Kred  C.  Clark,  manager  of  the  Pejepscot 
I'aper  Company;  Mr.  Schumaker,  chairman  of  the  ap- 
prfnticcahi])  committee  of  the  American  Pulp  aiui 
PjiptT  Mills  Superintendents'  Association,  and  i-on- 
iii-rtcil  with  Parker,  Young  &  Company,  and  Professor 
Hraiiticciit  of  the  University  of  Maine,  with  Mr.  W.  G. 
.MacXaughton  acting  as  secretarx.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly strong  committee  whicii  should  luivc.  and 
will  have,  the  full  support  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  In- 
ilusti-\-  on  this  continent. 


COBWEBS 

The  Institute  of  Industrial  &  Domestic  Arts  has  two 
Japanese  students,  Mr.  Ota  Takeo  and  Mr.  Bunzo 
Hhimiira.  These  gentlemen  are  connected  with  the 
Oji  Paper  Company,  one  of  whose  mills,  and  the  one 
with  which  they  have  been  connected,  is  located  very 
close  to  Tokyo.  We  have  had  no  word  as  yet  re- 
garding the  fate  of  this  mill,  or  these  men,  but  we 
sincerely  trust  that  they  liavr  all  escaped  the  over- 
whelming disaster  which  recently  laid  waste  such  a 
large  area  in  that  vicinity. 


PAPER  UNDER  NEW  OWNERSHIP 

The  Hughes  Publishing  Company,  with  luiblication 
office  at  1478  Broadway.  Suite  418.  New  York,  has 
acquired  the  ownership  of  Paper,  and  will  continue 
to  publish  this  well-known  journal  as  a  weekly  ma- 
gazine covering  all  phases  of  the  industry.  The  man- 
agement is  in  entirely  new  hands  and  the  new  pub- 
lishers announce  a  broadening  and  deepening  of  the 
policy  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Burton  Millar  continues  as 
editor.  It  is  understood  that  highly  qualified  tech- 
nical men  will  have  charge  of  special  departments  in 
the  journal.  Paper,  and  those  associated  with  it.  have 
the  best  wishes  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  for 
its  success  in  their  enterprise. 


UNITED  STATES  DYE  INDUSTRY 

The  United  States,  owing  to  the  notable  progress 
made  by  its  domestic  dye  and  organic  chemical  in- 
dustry, is  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  re- 
gards dyes  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  aceordino- 
to  the  annual  dye  census  for  1922,  made  public  re- 
cently by  the  Tariff  Commi.s.sion. 

From  a  stripling  indu.stry  of  seven  firms  producing 
only  6.fil 9,729  lb.  of  dyestuffs  in  1914  the  business 
developed  until  at  the  end  of  last  year  87  establish- 
ments were  engasred  in  what  is  now  described  as  a  key 
industry.  Sixty-six  per  cent  more  dyes  were  pro- 
duced in  1922  than  in  1921.  Production  la.st  vear 
a.j-gregated  64,632.187  lb.  Tmoorts  totalled  3,982,631  lb. 
and  exports  6,956,.')93  lb.,  the  Commission  estimatiuF 
that  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  produced 
93. .T  pel'  cent  of  the  dyes  actually  consumed  in  this 
country  last  year    —  Textile  Recorder. 
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sri<;AM  COSTS 


in     \     H.  OII.I'.K 


Steam  costs  ;irf  (jittinj;;  cIosit  Mtti'iitioii  from  pajjiT 
iiiill  iiu'ii  that  I'roiii  iiiost  inaiiiilactiircrs,  and  lln'  a\(ra;(i 
priio  paid  by  tin-  pap.rr  trade  pi  r  thousand  piiimds  of 
steam  will  compare  I'avoialily  with  the  price  paid  in  any 
hut  the  steamcleetric  pow<  r  luisuu  ss  is  rcprcsintcd  h\ 
the  modern  i^cntral   power  station. 

The  up-to-date  eloetrie  station  niak<'s  steam  for  less 
than  we  do  heeausc  the  men  who  huy  the  fuel  and  those 
who  use  the  steam  are  just  as  responsihiy  concerned  for 
the  cost  of  output  as  the  men  who  hum  the  coal.  I'roh 
ablv  the  paper  manufacturer  would  pay  hss  for  iiis 
ste.im  if  he  too  made  one  man  responsible  for  iverythini; 
from  the  purchase  of  the  fuel  and  sup))lies  to  tin-  control 
of   the    product    about    the    mill. 

Jn  any  case  every  man  whose  work  can  cause  tlu 
sti-!;m  cost  to  vary,  should  be  responsible  in  [jroportion. 
Tliis  would  make  for  close  co-operation  between  the  [)ur- 
eh.isint!:  agiiit.  the  c  nijineer  and  the  mill  superintendent. 
We  do  not  know  of  a  case  in  a  paper  mill  where  the 
Inner  of  the  fuel  or  the  user  of  the  steam  is  considered 
to  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  steam  costs.  Yet  it  is  plain 
that  the  total  cost  for  heat  and  steam  power  depends  on 
the  quality  and  price  of  the  fuel  and  the  quantity  of 
steam  used  just  as  much  as  it  does  on  efficiency  in  the 
power  house. 

We  don't  want  to  step  on  anybody's  corns,  so  please 
understand  that  by  purchasing  agent  we  mean  whoever 
makes  the  decision  to  buy  the  fuel.  If  the  coal  is  pur- 
chased on  a  yearly  contract  very  often  the  manager  and 
tho  purchasing  agent  working  together  decide  where  to 
buy  it,  for  the  money  involved  amounts  to  a  very  consid- 
er.ible  sum,  particularly  where  it  is  necessary  to  haul 
th-'  coal  a  long  distance.  When  the  contract  is  placed 
by  '-he  year  there  is  every  opportunity  between  times  for 
these  men  to  forget  the  details  of  this  highly  technical 
and  complicated  job,  assuming  that  they  have  previously 
taken  the  trouble  to  learn  how  to  buy  the  coal  that  pays 
the  plant  best. 

What  does  the  man  who  buys  the  coal  have  to  know? 
Well  first  of  all,  that  coal  which  gives  good  results  in 
one  plant,  may  not  evaporate  equal  quantities  of  water 
when  burned  under  a  different  boiler  and  handled  by 
other  firing  methods.  Coal  may  be  offered  which  shows 
a  good  analysis  and  a  high  heat  value,  but  only  careful 
tesfs  under  actual  operating  conditions  will  disclose  the 
kind  that  will  give  the  greatest  purchasing  power  to  ever}' 
.$1.00   spent. 

To  buy  coal  successfully,  one  must  have  a  good  general 
kn^wledge  of  the  output  of  all  the  pits  worked  by  every 
coil  company  offering  a  contract.  This  is  because  even 
the  coal  from  one  pit  will  vary  in  quality,  while  the  dif- 
ference between  two  seams  in  the  same  district  may  be 
very   great   indeed. 

Such  information  is  obtained  mostly  by  reference  to 
Government  reports  prepared  especially  for  just  such  a 
purpose.  In  case  the  mine  is  not  listed,  or  if  the  coal 
conpany  is  shipping  a  mixture  of  coal  fom  several  pits 
the  purchaser  may  get  the  figures  from  the  agent,  though 
it  will  be  difficult  to  make  any  company  submit  a  guaran- 
tcf-l  anah'sis  unless  the  contract  is  for  a  large  quantity 
of  coal. 

The  (iovernnient   reports   usually  give: — 


1.  Th(  "proximalc  "  analysis,  showing  the  percentages 
"I  irioistiire,  \ol,itil<  maltir.  fi.xed  carbon  and  ash  in  the 
fu.  I, 

2.  The  "ultimate"  analysis,  which  shows  the  chemical 
lot.stitmnts.  Carbon,  Hydrogen.  Nitrogen,  Sulphur  and 
.\sh.  * 

.1.  Th,  Calorifi,-  or  Heating  Nairn-  in  H.  T.  U.  per  lb. 
The  analysis  is  very  useful  for  si)ccifying  the  coal  to 
be-  supjdicd  and  for  che<'king  u)),  after  deliveries  begin, 
to  >ee  if  it  is  as  per  specification.  Unfortunately  there  is 
more  than  one  method  of  making  the  test  which  give  these 
figures  and  several  analyses  of  one  car  load  may  vary 
eon,iderably  unless  the  very  best  equipment  is  used  and 
the  chemist  is  well  skilled  in  the  work.  Besides,  as  men- 
tioned before,  the  coal  will  vary  somewhat  though  all 
from  the  same  pit.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  make  al 
lowances  and  combine  the  information  in'  the  reports 
with  that  from   tests   at  the   plant. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  heat  value.  This  column  gives 
the  buyer  a  line  on  what  may  be  expected,  but  the  in- 
formation has  to  be  used  with  good  judgment,  for  the 
an.-.lysis  only  shows  the  quantities  of  each  simple  sub- 
stance present  in  the  fuel,  and  the  B.  T.  V.  developed 
wh-jn  they  are  burned  under  a  fixed  set  of  conditions.  It 
cannot  show  how  the  elements  are  combined  or  what  heat 
will  be  produced  when  the  combination  is  burned  under 
different   conditions. 

How  convenient  it  would  be  for  both  buyers  and  en- 
gineers if  all  furnaces  and  stokers  gave  equally  good  re- 
sults with  a  high  B.  T.  U.  coal  regardless  of  its  other 
characteristics.  But  they  do  not.  In  a  small  furnace  there 
IS  not  room  to  burn  a  very  gaseous  coal  with  economy 
An  arch  may  raise  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  and 
aticct  both  the  ignition  of  the  coal  and  the  formation  of 
cimker.  Poor  draft  may  prevent  the  use  of  any  but  the 
larger  sizes  of  free  burning  coal.  Moisture,  size  of  lump 
and  other  things  affect- the  efficiency  so,  that  no  matter 
what  information  is  in  hand  about  the  fuel,  it  should  not 
be  purchased  till  a  long  and  thorough  test  has  been  made 
at  tile   plant  where   it  is  proposed   to   use  it. 

The  man  who  buys  coal  has  to  know  all  these  things  and 
more.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  one  in  the 
position  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  steam  plant 
operation  if  the  cost  of  steam  is  to  be  brought  down  to 
tile  tigure  It  should  be. 

As  regards  the  share  in  steam  costs  of  the  men  who 
use  the  steam.  Papers  have  been  published  in  this  maga- 
zine at  various  times  giving  valuable  information  on  fhe 
use  of  steam  in  the  mill,  and  we  can  add  nothing  more 
to  nhat  they  have  said  on  the  necessity  for  economy  The 
very    tact    that    on    occasion    a    certain    mill    makes    a    ton 

;  ""Zn  ,T"\.*''T  ^^'-  °^  '*""™  ^"'J  ^'  ^""ther  time 
uses  ,000  lbs.  for  the  same  output,  is  proof  enough  that 
the  mill  men  control  steam  costs  to  a  great  extent 

1  hese  papers  to  which  we  refer  show  that  a  man  who 
works  in  the  mill  is  obliged  to  study  steam  to  advance 
hi.nself  as  a  paper  maker.  We  can  show,  that  willingly 
or  otherwise,  he  must  study  if  the  responsibility  for  the 
eosc  of  .steam  is  properly  placed.  The  u.se  of  instruments 
in  the  boiler  house  has  brought  this  about.  For  years  it 
was  the  custom  to  call  the  man  in  charge  of  the  steam 
plant  on  the  carpet  any  time  it  was  considered  that 
the  cost  of  steam  was  too  high. 
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'rhir  natural  result  has  been  that  wide  awake  engineers 
have  u-rasped  every  opportunity  to  put  equipment  into 
the  power  liouse  whieh  will  not  only  show  them  what  to 
do,  but  furnish  evidenee  that  tliey  have  done  tiieir  work 
properly. 

If  the  engineer  is  ealled  upon  to  justify  himself  he 
will  show  that  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  per  lb. 
of  eoal  has  been  satisfactory.  For  proof  he  will  likely 
produce  charts  from  some  kind  of  water  meter  showing 
liow  much  feed  water  has  gone  into  the  boilers  and  from 
a  recording  thermometer  showing  the  temperature.  He 
may  also  produce  boiler  meter  charts  showing  how  much 
ste.-im  each  boiler  has  made  and  flow  meter  charts  show- 
ing what  amount  went  to  each  department.  Probably 
he  can  show  by  a  chart  from  a  pressure  recording  trauge 
that  the  boiler  pressure  has  not  varied  materially,  and 
by  a  CO::  Recorder  chart  that  the  fuel  has  been  burned 
to   advantage. 

Whether  the  firm  requires  it  of  him  or  not,  he  usually 
ket  ps  a  log  book  showing  the  cost  of  the  eoal  per  ton 
and  the  number  of  tons  of  paper  made  each  day.  From 
this  log  book  be  can  tell  whether  he  has  been  furnished 
with  suitable  coal  and  if  the  mill  has  wasted  steam.  In 
any  argument  over  costs  the  engineer  has  the  advantage, 
but  his  position  in  tlic  paper  mill  business  is  a  rather 
peculiar  one. 

When  he  takes  charge  of  the  boiler  plant  he  gets  cer- 
tain equipment  as  a  legacy  from  the  man  wlio  put  up  the 
]iower  house.  With  this  equipment  and  fuel  purchased 
by  another  man,  he  has  to  make  any  quantit}^  of  steam 
demanded  by  the  men  in  the  mill.  He  is  employed  to 
carry  through  the  scheme  of  power  generation.  Since 
fuel  has  become  the  big  item  in  the  cost  of  steam,  his 
particular  business  has  been  to  see  that  all  the  heat  is 
taken  from  it  that  it  is  possible  to  get  out  of  it  with  the 
furnaces  and  boilers  in  his  charge.  His  work  is  of  a 
technical  nature  but  his  success  depends  on  the  degree 
of  co-operation  between  his  department,  the  office  and 
the  mill,  in  which  the  men  are  not  usually  possessed  of 
a  technical  education. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  by  close  co-operation  between  departments 
steam  costs  may  be  reduced,  but  it  is  necessary  for  all 
concerned  to  have  a  working  knowledge  of  the  genera- 
tion and  use  of  steam. 

Therefore  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  has  arranged 
to  nublish  a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  which  will 
be  of  service  to  any  one  responsible.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  articles  will  cause  discussion  of  points  particularly 
interesting  to  the  paper  trade  and  that  readers  of  this 
magazine  will  write  to  give  their  views  on  the  various 
subjects  taken  up. 


CONFERENCE  DETAILS  BEING  PERFECTED 

The  program  for  the  Fifth  Fail  Business  Conference 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  and  allied 
associations,  gives  iu  condensed  form  an  outline  of  the 
three  days  of  meetings  which  wiU  mark  the  week  be- 
ginning Oct.  8.  Where  not  otherwise  indicated  the 
rooms  are  at  the  Drake  Hotel. 

Several  of  the  meetings  will  continue  for  more  than 
a  single  session.  The  Gummed  Paper  Manufacturers 
and  the  Woodlands  Section  on  Tuesday,  and  the 
Wrapping  Paper  Manufacturers  on  Wednesday,  will 
continue  their  sessions  through  the  afternoons  of 
those  days.  The  Salesmen's  Association  will  have  its 
usual  buft'et  luncheon  at  noon,  followed  by  the  reg- 
ular program,  and  the  banquet  in  the  evening. 

The  Thui'sday  program  will  be  confined  to  the  .joint 
conference  of  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  the 
forenoon,  and  the  joint  luncheon  in  the  afternoon,  at 
both  of  which  there  will  be  speakers  exceedingly  well 
worth  hearing. 

The  details  of  the  various  meetings  are  rapidly  being 
perfected.  As  has  been  the  case  at  the  last  three  meet- 
ings of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  there 
have  been  secxu'ed  reduced  railroad  rates  for  those  at- 
tending, as  well  as  for  those  members  of  their  families 
who  may  accompany  them.  Those  attending,  how- 
ever, should  not  fail  to  secure  the  usual  reduced  rate 
certiiicates  upon  purchase  of  their  going  tickets,  anil 
turn  these  certificates  in  at  the  registration  desk  im- 
mediately upon  arrival  at  Chicago. 

Program  for  Fifth  Fall  Business  Conference  of  the 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  and 

Affiliated  OrgaJiizations 

Tuesday,  October  9 

Assoclatwii,                                        Room  Time 

Uummed   Paper   Manufacturers.M-15 10:00  A.M. 

Woodlands     Section M-18 10:30  A.M. 

Tissue  Paper  Manufacturers.  ..  .Blackstone    ....  10:30  A.M. 

Cover   Paper   Manufacturers. ..  .Blackstone    ....  2:30  P.M. 

Veg.  Parchment  Manufacturers. M-9 2:30  P.M. 

Wednesday,   October   10 

Writing  Paper   Manufacturers.  .Blackstone   ....  10:30  A.M. 

Wrapping  Paper  Manufacturers.M-17 11:00  A.M. 

Salesmen's  Association Club  Grill 1:00  P.M. 

U.  S.  Pulp  Producers  Luncheon. G 1:00  P.M. 

Cardboard   Manufacturers    .    .    .M-16 2:00  P.M. 

Sulphite  Bond  Division Blackstone    ....  2:30  P.M. 

Writing     Paper     Manufacturers 

Luncheon Blackstone    ....  2:30  P.M. 

Salesmen's  Ass.  Banquet   .    .    .    .Ball   Room    ....  7:00  P.M. 
Thursday,  October  11 

American  Paper     and  Pulp  As- 
sociation Joint  Conference  with 

National  Paper  Trade  Ass French     Restaurant  10:30  A.M. 

American   Paper   and   Pulp   and 
National     Paper     Trade     Ass. 

Joint  Luncheon Ball    Room     ...  1:30  P.M. 


PAPER  COMPANY  BUYS  NEW  TYPE  BOILER 
DOORS 

The  Consolidated  Water  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Biron, 
Wis.,  has  placed  an  order  for  two  Westinghouse  new 
type  boiler  bridgewall  furnace  doors.  These  doors 
will  be  installed  in  connection  with  a  We.stinghouse 
new  model  multiple  retort  underfeed  stoker  recently 
purchased.  The  frames  of  these  doors  are  .set  out- 
side of  the  brickwork  and  hence  are  not  exposed  to  the 
furnace  heat. 


POLISH  ARTIFICIAL-SILK  FACTORY 

At  present  Poland  has  one  artificial-silk  factory, 
employing  3,200  workmen.  During  April  and  May, 
1923,  it  produced  71,000  kilos  of  artificial  silk,  ot 
which  10,000  kilos  were  the  viscose  and  61,000  kilos 
the  cellulose  product.  The  silk  is  sold  in  the  local 
market  and  is  used  for  making  stockings,  laces,  etc. 
A  second  factory,  which  was  manufacturing  artificial 
silk,  was  destroyed  during  the  war  and  has  not  been 
rebuilt.  —  U.  S.  Commerce  Reports. 


Duty's  path  always  opens  for  us  as  we  go  on — not 
before  'v^'c  start,  but  as  we  obey  and  move  forward. 


It  is  better  to  build  a  life  than  to  make  a  fortune. 
Character  is  a  greater  accomplishment  than  riches. 


Sopteiiiher  '2(1,   U)'J:< 
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('liiiiirs  Phonetic  Script  and  the  Linotype 


Thf  printt'd  word  is  not  only  tin;  world's  {jrentcst  t-du- 
i-ator,  Imt  tin-  piipcr  umki'r's  best  sak'snian.  To  develop 
a  reading  publie  in  the  vast  population  of  China,  the 
cheap  newspaj)er  is  a  primary  essential.  The  eombina- 
ti')n  of  elieap  newsprint  and  uu'elianieal  typesettiiif^  has 
nmr'e  the  present  power  of  the  press  possible.  Adapting 
tin  Linotype  to  the  Chinese  language  and  the  Chinese 
alphabet  to  the  Linotype  is  an  accomplishment  for  which 
the  edueational  forces  of  the  world  as  well  as  the  paper 
makers  owe  tlu'  Mcrgcnthalcr  Company,  of  which  Philip 
T.  Dodge  is  president,  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  and  their 
sincere  congratulations.-    Ed. 

Making  a  Simple  Type  Si/stem  of  Forty  Symbols  Out  of 
Chaos   of   Forty    Thousand    Ideographs 

None  since  the  first  slugs  of  English,  which  so  happily 
named  the  Linotype,  have  had  quite  the  potential  interest 
of  the  slugs  of  the  Chinese  characters  that  make  up  the 
insert  on  this  page. 

The  forty  tongues  to  be  set  on  the  I-inotype  up  to  this 
time  marked  the  evolution  of  a  machine;  the  lines  of 
Chinese  Phonetics  script  signalize  revolution  in  lives.  The 
National      Phonetics      Syllabary,      "Chu    Yin      Tzu-Mu," 


brings  a  literate  China  within  nach  at  least  of  our 
thought.  It  was  not  for  the  coolie-  to  know  how  to  read 
and  write  more  than  a  very  few  of  the  beautiful,  difficult 
ideographs;  soon  lu-  may  hopi;  to  read  the  daily  news, 
set  up  by  Linotype-,  as  (-liildren  certainly   will  do. 

China  bec-auic  a  r(-pul)li<-  in  l!)II-1912.  Close  upon 
tha*  tremendous  event  a  body  (-onvened  in  Peking,  upon 
(jovernment  initiative,  to  consider  the  subject  of  a  phon- 
eti.-  al|)liabet  of  the  Chinese  language  to  the  end  that  a 
common  pronunc-iation  might  further  education;  for  while 
written  or  i)rinted  Chinese-  means  the  same  anywhere  to 
an-.-  Chinaman  who  can  read,  Chinese  as  spoken  in  one 
province  may  be  quite  unintelligible  in  another. 

The  outcome  of  this  council,  brought  about  by  the 
Bui-eau  of  Education,  where  met  and  advised  together 
wt-ll-known  phonologists,  teachers  and  missionaries,  and 
to  which  had  been  invited  official  representatives  from 
the  different  provinces,  was  the  agreeing  upon  a  standard 
pronunciation  for  some  7,000  or  8,000  characters,  which 
embrace  the  ancient  ideographs  in  common  use,  and 
adopting  to  indicate  such  pronunciation  thirty-nine  sym- 
bols, made  up  of  simple  Chinese  stroke  characters. 


The  Phonetic  Alphabet.     Arranged  in  Chinese  Order 


Key 

Character 

IMionctic 
Symbols 

Key 
<"liaracter 

I'hoiietic 
Symbols 

>1  ^ 

oE 
C-v; 

.as    »• 

5E 
.=  >. 

Finals 

Medials 

Initials 

Initials 

M    Y-A 

S I-(Y-) 

m 

H   CH(I)- 

S" 

-^P 

W-^  an-o 

5;  x-u-(w-) 

ft 

<  ch'(i)- 

Jfi 

4CP'- 

II  ^-^ 

1^  i-I-u-(yu-) 

M 

7^gn(i)- 

m 

*—>■  M- 

^      -tt-EII 

# 

-rHS(l)- 

* 

criF- 

^    SFt-ai 

Tone 

fa  ^-Ei 

ird   Chart    4tl 

1 

aicii 

5rtx 

ifC      ^^-■^" 

2^T'- 

Wi  ^-»u 

5 
0 

7=»SH- 

XSJJ- 

-Sn- 

^      ^-AN 

.'nd                    5ll 

ihtL- 

^ 

TTJTS- 

^ 

«K- 

D^    >^.-(e)ng 

lit 

-t^TS'- 

fA 

-^k'- 

fi. 

2^s(s)- 

H 

y^  Nc- 

^      JL-KKIl 

m 

T^n- 
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The  phonetic  script,  like  the 
to  bottom  and  across  the  page 
following: 


classic  Chinese,  is  to  be  read  from  top 
from  right  to  left,  as  see  the  selection 


=  L.  :— -^  — ^ 
s-  S    ^  L^  ?*= 


9^ 


?  I  =•  :^  ^  5fc 
~  2-g  ^  •-»  _L 
=  Q  <;   7=»  «   '-t 

^  »  s      I  gs  — 


2  £  5 


5  i_i       O 


2   a    »— r  i_ 


"-r 


~,y^ 


I3J 


i.  '^ 

i     I 

5-      O 

i  iti 
V 

131 


%-  ^ 

S.      O 


o 


J-.         O 


2^ 


7=» 


X 


5rr 

5Ft 


£  2^ 


5rr 

5F5 


•-^ 


ifcl 

X 

yzL 

=■  II 

-;  « 

--J  X 


t « 

X 
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The  symbols  arc  simple  stroke  iharactfrs  to  Ik-  liuiiul 
in  many  of  the  forty  odd  thousand  ideographs  of  the 
Chinese  written  language,  to  whieli  have  been  assigned 
syllabic  sounds,  and  with  these  thirty-nine  or  forty  sym- 
bols, alone  or  combined,  and  a  tone  mark — because  pitch 
of  voice  in  uttering  it  gives  to  tlie  same  Chinese  word 
widely  different  meanings — Mandarin  speech  is  repro- 
duted  in  print.  And  Chinese  as  it  is  heard  in  the  streets 
of  Peking  and  Shanghai  may  be  read  in  newspaper  col- 
ums  set  by  the  Linotype. 

Perhaps  one-half  of  the  number  of  Chinese  words  may 
be  represented  by  two  symbols,  a  very  few  by  three,  and 
the  rest  by  a  single  symbol.  Not  one  of  these  thirty-nine 
phc.netic  symbols  has  more  tlian  five  strokes;  a  Chinese 
ideograph  may  have  as  many  as  sixty-two.  For  an  ex 
ample  of  a  monosyllable  in  common  use  take  "Shih,"  as 
th>'  pronunciation  would  be  ex))ressed  in  Roman  letters. 
Gi'.es'  Chinese  Dictionary  enumerates  a  hundred  ideo- 
graphs Iiaving  a  multiplicity  of  meanings — alone  or  in 
combination  with  other  ideograplis — but  all  pronounced 
".Sliih"   in  one  or  other  of  the  different  tones. 

"Chi"  may  mean  indifferently  "chicken"  or  "excited," 
as  you  utter  it  in  a  level  tone  of  voice  or  with  a  slightly 
rising  inflection.  But  the  jjhonctic  spelled  "Chi's  '  look 
alike,  so  to  distingush  one  from  another  the  intonation 
must  be  indicated,  as  is  done  by  a  dot  at  one  of  the  four 
corners  of  a  symbol,  or  by  its  absence  when  a  word  is  in 
th°  first  tone.  (See  tone  chart.)  To  the  occidental  as  to 
the  oriental  ear  these  tones  are  easily  distinguishable,  but 
for  the  tongue  to  use  them  with  a  fair  degree  of  fluency 
is  ,]uite  a  different  matter  -to  any  but  Cliinese,  to  whom 
thfv  come  as  naturally  as  speaking  at  all. 

The  Chinese  jihonctic  script  today  is  .i  recognized 
medium  of  intercourse  in  the  Mandariti-spcaking  ))rov- 
inces;  never  to  displace  the  ancient  ideographs,  or  idea- 
chsraeters,  but  rather  to  interpret  them  to  the  less  for- 
tunate of  China's  millions  to  whom  the  "Chu  Yin  Tzu 
mu"  will  be  the  open  sesame  to  literacy.  This  sim))ler 
Chinese  written  sijeech  is  being  taught  in  the  schools  of 
China  under  Government  control  ;is  well  as  in  the  mission 
in-jtitutions.  A  year  ago  in  this  country  it  was  known 
of  only  in  a  vague  way  excepting  ))erha))s  among  ;i  haud 
ful  of  people  here  and  there,  in  Xcw  York  and  .San  Fran- 
cis.;© mainlv,   who   were   concerned   in    its   ])romotion.    Now 


till-  Phonetics  are  included  in  the  teaching  of  Chinese  in 
th;  large  universities.  East  and  West,  and  of  particular 
significance  from  the  news  print  ])oint  of  view,  the  sys- 
tem is  coming  to  be  known  among  the  unlettered  Chinese 
of   our   own   populaticm. 

.Soon  there  will  be  appearing  jirint  of  various  sorts  in 
this  simplified  Chinese.  The  Scrij)tures  and  lesson-books, 
foreign  missions  propaganda  matter  in  general,  made  up 
the  early  issues,  as  a  matter  of  course,  since  it  was  per- 
sistent zeal  for  the  betterment  of  the  illiterate  emanat- 
ing from  the  missions  which  has  been  liy  far  the  greatest 
factor  in  spreading  the  new  script. 

But  now  the  movement  goes  on  of  its  own  momentum, 
and  is  reaching  the  daily  newspapers.  For  the  present, 
the  Phonetics  may  be  printed  alongside  the  character,  in 
wliich  case  the  double  purpose  will  be  served  of  leading 
literates  to  study  the  new  script  and  bringing  more  know- 
ledge of  the  ideographs  to  those  who  have  learned  to 
read  the  Phonetics.  A  little  while,  and  one  foresees  Pho- 
netics editions,  for  the  Linotype  has  joined  the  allied 
forces  over  there  fighting  China's  powerful  enemy,  il- 
literacy. Who  listens  intently  may  hear  the  matrices 
clicking  out  lines,  columns,  pages,  in  inexhaustible  quan- 
tit\  ,  for  the  new  generation  of  readers. — N.  P.  S.  B. 
Bull. tin. 


T.  J.  BURKE  ALSO  SCRIBE  FOR  SALESMEN 

T.  J.  iiurke,  Seerclary  of  the  Cost  As.soeiatioii  of  the 
Paper  Inflii.sti\y,  has  become  Secretary  of  the  Sale.s- 
ineii's  A.ssoeiation  of  the  Paijer  Industry.  The  offi- 
ces of  both  associations  will  continue  to  be  %i  the  suite 
occupied  b.v  the  American  Paiier  ami  Pulp  Associa- 
tion. T)i'.  Hugh  P.  Baker  was  for  the  early  ]iart  of  its 
career  secretary  of  the  Salesmen's  Association,  while 
it  was  being  develojjed  tn  its  jiresciit  importance,  and 
later  0.  M.  Porter  reliexed  him  nf  the  iluties  of  the 
salesmen's  organization.  The  iiii|iniianec  of  the  work 
of  the  ]>ai-ent  Association.  ho\v<'vei-.  has  lirown  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  was  thought  iiiaih  isalile  I'm-  the  Am- 
erican Paper  and  Pulp  .Vssociation  officers  to  contin- 
ue to  liamlle  the  affaii-s  of  the  salesmen  so  the  duties 
of   the   secretaryship    were    taken    over   by    Mr.    Burke. 
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riie  Action  of  Non-C^hloriiiated  Oxidising 
Bleaching  Agents  on  Cotton 


l;     TKD'l'.MA.N 


Utlioiigli  I'Oiiipounds  of  chlorine  arc  used  almost  ex 
i-l(i>ively  for  bloaeliiiijj;  cotton,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
tliiit  tliey  are  tlic  only  available  ones  for  this  purpose.  In 
til-.-  past,  liowfver.  most  of  tlie  work  in  <'onneetion  with 
the  others  lias  heeii  done  liy  foreifiners.  In  pre-war  days 
there  was  a  jjreat  disinclination  on  the  part  of  British 
niauufaeturers  against  even  trying  anythin};  new,  and  jxo 
pL-  who  propoun<led  fresh  ideas  were  rejjarded  as  eranks. 
Even  now,  we  are  not  beyond  reproach  in  this  matter. 
Chemists  work  out  new  processes  in  their  laboratories, 
some  of  wliieli  may  contain  good  ideas  whieli  only  need 
the  experience  u;.iined  from  l.irii'e  scale  experiments  to 
make  them  commercially  successful,  and  yet  90  per  cent 
of  their  work  never  gets  beyond  the  journal  in  which 
it  vvas  originally  published.  In  Germany,  at  any  rate  in 
))re-war  days,  it  was  quite  different,  as  it  is  to-day  in 
America.  Thus  it  liaiipcns  that  while  we  .-ire  content  to 
go  ))lodding  on  with  tilings  we  know,  others  are  pushing 
int  )  new  fields  of  research  where  there  are  chani'es  of 
liriifitable  discoveries.  The  problem  of  the  possibility 
of  utilizing  the  non-chlorinated  bleaching  agents  is  one 
w-.ll  worth  investigation,  and  a  review  of  what  has  been 
done  hitherto  may  be  interesting. 

One  may-  begin  with  air  as  a  bleaching  agent.  Al- 
though it  plays  a  part  in  the  bleaching  of  linen  it  has 
not  been  used  suecessfull_v  for  other  fibres.  Air,  per  se, 
is  v'f  little  use  as  a  bleaching  agent,  in  the  absence  of  dif- 
fuse sunlight.  Any  bleaching  action  it  possesses  is  eon- 
ncted  with  the  ultra  violet  rays  and  is  a  slow  process. 
Goods  have  often  to  be  bleached  and  delivered  within  the 
space  of  a  few  hours.  This  alone  would  make  the  use  of 
air  impracticable.  But  interesting  attempts  have  been 
made  to  accelerate  the  process,  iluller,  ,/.  S.  C.  I.,  1910 
1200,  proposed  to  treat  cotton  in  the  following  manner 
It  is  heated  under  jiressure  and  at  a  high  temperature 
with  either  a  solution  of  sodium  Ii3-droxide  or  milk  of 
lime,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  current  of  air  is  passed 
through  the  liquor  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  distributed 
to  the  goods.  An  oxygen  carrier,  such  as  manganese  car- 
bonate, is  added  to  the  lye  to  assist  in  the  oxidation.  Later, 
,/.  .S.  C.  I.,  1911.  .534,  further  details  were  given.  Sixty 
kilos  of  cotton  and  1,000  litres  of  a  one  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  sodium  carbonate  containing  20  grammes  of  man- 
ganese sulphate  are  put  into  an  autoclave,  taking  care 
that  the  goods  are  covered  completely  with  the  liquor.  The 
lye  is  then  heated  for  two  hours  at  a  pressure  of  two  at- 
mospheres, air  being  excluded.  A  current  of  air  at  a 
pressure  of  1  to  1.5  atmospheres  greater  than  the  steam 
pressure  is  next  directed  on  to  the  surface  of  the  lye  till 
the  bleaching  of  the  cotton  is  complete.  The  lye  is  then 
run  off  and  the  cotton  is  washed,  treated  for  a  minute 
with  a  0.5  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  bisulphite  to  re- 
move the  precipitated  manganese  hydroxide,  washed  again 
and  finally  dried.  Higgins,  Bleaching,  page  122,  says 
that  a  German  company  was  formed  to  work  this  patent. 
A  small  quantity  of  manganese  sulphate  was  added  to  the 
caustic  soda  lye  in  the  keir,  and  the  goods  were  boiled 
for  two  hours.  Air  was  then  admitted  at  a  pressure  of 
3  12  ))ounds.  and  the  goods  vyere  boiled  for  a  further 
twi'\i'   hours    under    tlic    influiiice    of   the    steam    of    .-jir.    It 


was  claimed  that  the  goods  cm  be  both  l)oilc(l  anil 
bleached  at  the  same  time,  but  a  bath  of  siilpiiurous  acid 
or  >odium  bisulphite  is  required  to  remove  the  lirccipitatcd 
hydroxide  of  mang.inesc-  from  the  fabrics. 

Certain  obvious  dif f i(  iiltiis  occur  to  chemists,  the  chief 
being  that  sodium  hydroxide  in  the  ])rescnc<-  of  oxygen  is 
very  liable  to  convert  cellulose  into  oxycellulose.  In  order 
to  avoid  this,  careful  scientific  control  would  he  required 
and,  as  Iliggins  points  out,  such  control  is  not  looked  u)) 
on  very  favourably  by  bleachers.  But  the  ])roeess  is  in- 
teresting as  indicating  the  greater  readiness  of  other  na 
tions  to  investigate  on  the  large  scale  the  possibilitv  of 
apjilying  laboratory  results  to  goods  in  mass,  and  there 
is  :io  doubt  that  the  method  gives  quite  good  results  in  a 
laboratory.  In  ))assing,  one  may  note  that  it  has  been 
cl.'umed  that  strontium  hydroxide  is  much  less  likely  to 
damage  cotton  in  the  presence  of  air  than  other  alkalis, 
though,  of  course,  it  is  too  expensive  to  use  to-day.  An- 
other very  similar  process  was  patented  by  Anders, 
J.  C.  S.  I.,  1918,  121a.  He  wets  out  the  cotton  with  hot 
milk  of  lime  and  then  bleaches  it  in  a  bath  containing 
milk  of  lime  and  an  oxygen  carrier,  by  means  of  a  cur- 
rent of  air.  The  work  of  Doree  and  Dyer  is  interest- 
ing in  connection  with  these  processes.  They  found  that 
when  cotton  fabrics  were  exposed  to  the  light  from  a 
Cooper-Hewitt  mercury  vapour  lamp  at  .30  deg.  Cen.  to 
35  deg.  Cen.  they  gradually  became  yellow,  lost  tensile 
strength  and  gave  reactions  for  oxycellulose.  They  con- 
eluded  that  ultra  violet  rays,  in  the  presence  of  air  and 
moisture,  act  in  two  ways  (1)  by  a  specific  physical  ac- 
tion causing  disintegration  of  the  cellulose,  and  (2)  bv 
the  development  of  ozone  which  under  the  conditions  o'f 
experiment  converts  cellulose   into  o.xyeellulose. 

Prolonged  exposure  to  air  even  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures causes  gradual  loss  of  tensile  strength  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  copper  values  of  cotton.  This  is  particularly 
marked  in  the  presence  of  metallic  oxides  which  act  as 
catalysts.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  ultra  violet  rays 
are  an  essential  factor.  The  processes  of  Muller  and 
Anders  would  exclude  these,  and  it  is  possible  that  in 
their  absence,  bleaching  with  the  aid  of  a  catalyst  mav 
be  carried  out  without  the  production  of  oxycellulose 
The  point  is  worth  investigating  further.  In  the  bleach 
mg  of  paper  pulp  with  bleaching  powder,  L  T  Thornc 
J.  S.  C.  I.,  19U,  33,  729,  found  that  if  o.xygen  gas  was 
introduced  during  the  bleaching  from  30  to  50  per  cent, 
of  the  bleaching  powder  could   be  saved. 

From  air  one  proceeds,  naturally,  to  ozonised  air  The 
commercial  production  of  this  is  not  difficult  where  an 
electric  current  either  alternating  or  direct  is  available 
huitable  apparatus  is  made  bv  the  "Ozonair"  Co  ltd 
Oz.mised  air  has  been  made  use  of  successfully  to  replace 
the  ordinary  "grassing"  process  in  linen  bleaching  It  is 
claimed  by  the  Ozonair  Company,  that  it  is  also  satisfac- 
tory tor  woollen  fabrics  in  concentrations  up  to  0  5 
grammes  per  cubic  metre.  The  presence  of  a  small  quan 
tity  of  sulphuric  acid  or  turpentine,  which  act  as  solvents 
tor  ozone  appear  to  accelerate  its  bleaching  action 

Ozone,  like  all  other  bleachng  agents,  must  be  used 
carefully  with  cotton,  since  it  gives  ris,.  to  oxvc.llulos,. 
it    used    in    excess. 
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One  of  the  best  of  the  non-cliloriiiatcd  oxidising  blcach- 
inii  agents  is  permanganate  of  potassium.  It  has  tht 
advantage  that  it  can  be  applied  to  every  known  textile 
fib.-e.  and  is  tlierefore  specially  suitable  for  mixed  fa- 
brics, such  as  unions.  While  it  is  used  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent for  silk  and  wool,  it  is  practically  never  made  use  of 
for  cotton.  Its  comparatively  high  cost  is  naturally 
an  objection.  Hut  the  actual  cost  of  bleaching  is  com 
par.itively  little  compared  with  that  of  lye  boiling,  and 
th-  quantity  of  jjermanganate  required  by  a  well-boiled 
cotton  is  extremely  small.  One  pound  of  potassium  per- 
manganate at  lOd.  per  pound  siiould  be  sufficient  for 
abjut  200  lb.  of  cotton.  The  writer  has  made  many  ex- 
pc-iments  with  jiermanganate  side  by  side  with  bleaching 
pov.der.  sodium  hypochlorite  and  hypoehlorous  acid,  and 
is  of  opinion  that"  none  of  the  latter  give  a  white  which 
apjjroacbes  tliat  produced  by  permanganates.  Potassium 
permanganate  contains  25.3  per  cent  of  oxygen  available 
for  bleaching,  all  of  which  can  be  utilized  if  a  suitable 
process  is  employed.  The  usual  method  is  to  soak  the 
boiied  cotton  in  a  solution  containing  about  the  same 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  as  permanganate.  The  libera- 
tion of  oxygen  proceeds  in  accordance  with  the  equation 

2KlSIn04  +  3H.,SO,  =  2MnSO,  +  K.SO,  -f 
3H,0  +   50. 

Theoretieallv.  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  represented 
by  the  equation  should  be  sufficient  to  ensure  the  libera- 
tion of  all  the  available  oxygen.  In  practice,  however,  it 
is  not,  and  the  fibres  become  coated  with  the  mixed  brown 
peroxide  and  sesquioxide  of  manganese.  These  cannot  be 
dissolved  till  they  are  reduced  to  manganous  oxide.  Hence 
a  reducing  bath  "of  sulphurous  acid  or  sodium  bisulphite 
is  necessary,  which  converts  the  oxides  into  soluble  man- 
ganese sulphate. 

This  treatment  entails  the  loss  of  part  of  the  available 
oxygen,  and  increases  correspondingly  the  expense  of  the 
process.  The  available  oxygen  contained  in  the  precipi- 
tated oxides  may  be  utilised  by  using  a  bath  of  weak 
acidified  hvdrogen  peroxide  instead  of  sulphurous  acid, 
when  mutual  decomposition  takes  place  resulting  in  the 
lib.ration  of  nascent  oxygen;   <>.  g. — 

MnO.  +  HoO,  =  Mno  +  H,0  -f  20 

th;  manganous  oxide  dissolving  in  the  acid  of  the  bath. 
But  a  cheaper  and  equally  satisfactory  method  is  to  use 
a  stronger  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  first  opera- 
tion. If  acid  of  about  .5  deg.  Tw.  strength  is  used,  there  is 
no  precipitation  of  oxides  of  manganese  of  the  fabrics. 
Th;s  means  tliat  the  reaction  proceeds  in  accordance  with 
thi:  equation  given,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  available  oxy- 
gen is  utilized  for  bleaching.  Further,  since  no  oxides 
are  deposited,  a  bath  of  sulphurous  acid  is  no  longer  re- 
quired. The  sidphuric  acid  containing  the  dissolved  sul- 
ph.ites  of  potassium,  and  manganese  can  be  used  several 
times,   and   this   helps    to    reduce    the    cost   of   the    process. 

The  following  method  will  give  good  results.  The  boiled 
cotton  is  wetted  down  in  the  suliihurie  acid  solution  of 
about  5  deg.  Tw.  .strength  and  sufficient  acid  .added  to 
eoripletelv  cover  it.  About  0.2  to  0..5  per  cent  on  the 
weight  of  the  goods  of  potassium  permanganate  is  dis- 
sol.x-d  in  water  and  added  to  the  bath  in  portions.  The 
liquor  is  either  circulated  or  the  goods  worked  in  the  bath 
to  ensure  even  di.stribution  of  the  bleaching  .-igent.  The 
bleaching  action  is  complete  in  about  two  hours.  Tlie  good- 
.■i.re  then  tlioroughly  waslu-d  with  wat.r.  treated  with  :. 
very  diluti-  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  and  fiTi.illy 
washed  oft   with  water  and  dried. 


.Many  bleachers  think  that  permanganate  is  liable  to 
cause  over  bleaching.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case  if  only 
small  quantities  are  used. 

The  persulphates  are  still  more  powerful,  as  oxidising 
agi  nts,  than  the  permanganates,  and  their  action  is  readily 
controlled.  Potassium  persulphate  is  practically  stable 
in  cold  aqueous  solutions,  but  above  30  deg.  Cen.  it  evol- 
ves nascent  oxygen  very  gradually. 

2K,S,0s  +  2H,,0  =  4KHSO,   +   20 

Th'"  rate  of  decomposition  increases  gradually  with  the 
temperature  up  to  100  deg.  Cen.  It  is  accelerated  also  by 
the  addition  of  acid  or  an  oxygen  carrier.  In  order  to  get 
any  marked  bleaching  effect  with  cotton,  tile  operation 
niu't  be  conducted  at  a  comparatively  high  temperature. 
This  appears  to  favour  the  production  of  oxycellulose,  for 
mo  it  of  the  chemists  who  have  studied  the  process  agree 
tliat  tendering  is  common.  But  persulphates  can  be  used 
in  another  way.  Solutions  of  sodium  chloride  when  treated 
with  persulphates  are  decomposed  gradually,  even  at  or- 
dinary temperatures,  with  the  evolution  of  chlorine  in  ac- 
cordance   with   the   equation — 

K„S,Os  +2NaCl  =  K,SO^  =  K.HO,  +  CI,, 
If  the  solution  is  warmed  the  liberation  of  chlorine  be- 
comes much  more  rapid.  The  rate  of  decomposition  can 
in  fact  be  controlled  at  will.  This  suggests  another  way 
in  which  persulphates  may  be  employed  as  bleaching 
agents  wiiich  has  been  the  subject  of  experimental  inves- 
tigation   in    the   writer's   laboratory. — Textile    Recorder. 


JAP  PAPER  AND  PULP  IMPORTS  IN  JUNE 

The  following  is  the  list  of  paper  imports  during 
the  month  of  June  into  Japan:  (one  kin  =  1.33  lbs. 
one  yen  ^  .50c.) 

Ban  Yen 

England 1.720.024  412.328 

U.  S.  A 524.293  140.345 

Sweden 2.406.900  421.862 

Germany 2.676.417  .533.344 

Norway 636.500  112.192 

Canada 666.300  105,470 

Belgium ..7.200  19.171 

Holland 35.440  8.573 

Denmark 8.100  1,786 

Italy ■     38.900  10.525 

France 6,191  13.030 

China 32.460  13.445 

Spain 100  42 

Russia 228.400  34.049 

Switzerland 100  200 

Others 7.500  4.064 

Total 9.062.825  1.830.427 

The  following  is  the  li.st  of  chemical  pulp  imports 
(luring  June;  no  imports  of  mechanical  pulp  made  in 
June  : 

Kin  Yen 

U.  S.  A 175.800  22.723 

Sweden 261,900  27.854 

Germany 436.500  48.400 

Norway 294.400  34.336 

Canada 4.270.100  422.675 

Total 5.338.700  555.988 


Tiiere  is  only  <iiie  feal  failure  in  life,  and  that  is,  not 
to  be  true  to  the  i)est  one  knows,  —  Canon  Farrar, 
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The  Proper  Use  of  Cost  Data  by 
Trade  Associations 


What  is  11  Trade  Association? 

The  A.  T.  A.   E.  says   it  is: 

"An  organization  of  producers  or  distributors  of  ;i  emu 
luodity  or  service  upon  a  mutual  basis  for  tlie  purpose  of 
pri  niotinj!;  the  business  of  tlitir  iiraneh  of  industry  and 
improving;  their  service  to  the  ])ublie  tiirougli  tiie  compila- 
tion and  distribution  of  information,  the  establishment  of 
trade  standards  and  the  co-operative  handling  of  prob- 
lems common  to  the  jjroduction  or  distribution  of  the  com- 
modity or  service  with   which  they  are  eoneerned." 

There  are  various  types  of  industrial  services  which 
ari'   not   trade   associations. 

Some  of  these  do  excellent  and  entirely  legitimate  worii 
— others   are    of   different    character. 

The  outstanding  accomplishments  of  American  trade 
associations   are   in   two   fields: 

!.  The  development  of  standards  of  commodities  and 
practices. 

'2.    The  compilation   of   facts — statistics. 

\Ve  get  the  benefit  of  trade  standardization  daily  from 
thf  bed  we  sleep  in — if  we  are  not  too  tall — the  paper  we 
read  and  the  breakfast  we  cat  in  the  morning  and  our 
means  of  travel  to  our  daily  task — afoot  or  awheel — to 
the  coffin  we  are  buried  in  and  the  insurance  policy  left 
to  our  dependents.  Human  beings  cannot  live  together 
without  standardization. 

Statistics  are  as  necessary  to  the  navigator  on  the  sea 
of  business  as  are  compass,  sextant  and  barometer  to  the 
mariner  on  the  high  seas. 

Only  upon  a  basis  of  facts  is  it  possible  for  tlie  public 
to  be  served  in  the  manner  it  demands.  Facts  are  some- 
times disconcerting,  but  never  so  damaging  as  the  gossip 
which  circulates  when  facts  are  not  available.  Business 
done  by  daylight  is  permanently  more  successful  than  that 
done  in  darkness,  and  while  the  public  may  reap  a  tem 
porary  advantage  from  blind  competition  of  either  buyers 
or  sellers,  the  public  in  the  long  run  pays  the  bills  for 
all   economic  losses, 

"Big  business"   usually  has  adequate   means  of   its  own 
for    securing    necessary    data.      It    is    only    through    trade 
associations   that  the  smaller  operators   are   able  to   be   in- 
foimed  and  meet  conditions  that  arise  from  day  to  daj-. 
It  is  illegal  for  competitors  by  agreement  to: 

Fix  prices. 

Limit  output. 

Divide  territory. 
But  commerce  and  industry  assert  that  they  have  the 
inherent  right  to  collect  and  distribute  through  their  trade 
organizations  statistics  as  to  volume  of  production,  ship- 
ments, stocks,  orders,  costs,  wage  rates,  market  conditions 
as  to  their  own  and  competing  commodities,  all  impartially 
compiled  by  a  trained  association  executive  and  supplied 
without  coloring  by  him  to  all  who  have  a  legitimate  in- 
terest in  the  matters  dealt  with. 


•  Abstracts  of  address  given  by  R.  S.  Kellogg  at  meeting  of 
National   Association    of   CoSt    Accountants. 
Buffalo.   N.   Y..   September,   13.   1923.   by   Courtesy.   News  Print 
and   Service  Bureau 


Trade  associations  have  opportunity  for  great  .service 
to  their  menibers  and  the  public  through  the  study  of  all 
items  of  cost  and   the  setting-up  of  liiincsl  cost  standards. 

I'nfortunatily,  there  have  been  too  many  cases  when- 
so-called  uniform  cost  systems  introduced  by  so-calli-d 
cost  accountants  have  not  been  used  for  the  honest  deter 
ni'nation  of  costs  for  the  ])urpose  of  reducing  costs  and 
effecting  economies  in  operation,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  or  rai.iinr/  selling  prices.  Aside  from  the  moral 
turpitude  involved,  sii<-li  undertakings  do  not  find  favor 
with  the  Department  of  . Justice  or  the  L'nited  States  Su- 
prriue  Court. 

.Many  business  men,  used  to  iixlividu.il  freedom,  have 
fajlid  utterly  to  realize  the  difference  between  what  eaeli 
m..//  do  for  himself  and  what  he  maif  not  do  in  agreement 
wiih  his  fellotfs. 

\V'hat  is  legitimate  in  one  case  may  be  criminal  con- 
spiracy in   the   other. 

Trade  association  executives  in  every  capacity — mana- 
gers, secretaries,  cost  accountants,  legal  advisers  or  what 
noi — are  duty-bound  to  protect  their  organizations  from 
foolish  ventures  of  this  sort. 

The  handling  of  cost  data  by  trade  associations  should 
be  on  the  same  basis  as  other  statistics: 

No  guesswork. 

No  advice  as  to  selling  prices  or  profit  margins. 

No  agreements  as  to   fixed  charges. 

No  averaging  or  estimates  to  establish  mythical  "costs" 
which   in   reality   conceal   a   profit. 

Trade  association  service  in  cost  determination  should 
be  of  as  high-grade  as  can  be  obtained  from  well-known 
iirms  of  public  accountants  and  equally  impartial.  Such 
service  is  of  great   value  to   an   industry   in: 

Exposing  incorrect  methods. 

Revealing  uneconomic   jjroeesses. 

Checking  wastes. 

Indicating  opportunities   for   reducing  costs. 

Direct  service  of  this  sort  to  an  industry  is  indirect  but 
nevertheless  tangible  service  to  the  public  which  buy.s  the 
product  of  the  industry. 

Such  service  is  most  effective  when  operating  costs  arc 
compared   on   a   standard   basis. 

Every  business  man  has  the  right  to  know  all  the  es 
sential  facts  in  connection  with  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  his  product  but  he  has  neither  moral  nor  legal 
right  through  agreement  with  his  competitor  to  endeavor 
to  bring  about  an  artificial  condition  beneficial  to  himself 
and  hurtful  to  tlie  public. 

The  cost  accountant  has  a  great  function  to  perform 
and  great  opportunity  for  service  in  the  ascertainment  of 
the  economic  facts  essential  to  sound  business  and  indus 
try.  His  national  association  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
its  leadership  in  such  development. 

ENGLISH  AS  SHE'S  SPOKE 

A  woman  from  Neosho  Falls  dropped  in  John  Mc- 
Callon'.s  emporium  yesterday  and  inquired: 
"Is  this  a  second-hand  store?" 
"Yessum,"  said  John. 
"Well,"  said  the  lady.  "I  want  one  for  my  watch." 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

TKSTlXd  .^  AXALVSIS 
A-1  Sources  of  Error  in  the  Determination  of  the 
Lignin  Content  of  Wood  by  the  Method  of  Schmidt  and 
Graumann.  ASTRID  «'.  v.  El'LEK.  SvenskKeni. 
Tids  :{.">,  100-7  il9"i;5i.  Tin."  dctermniatiniis  (if  Ni-linuaT 
anil  Graumann  arc  not  reliabli'  because  they  Aid  not 
take  into  aeeount  the  action  of  chlorine  dioxide  upon 
protein,  the  solubility  of  about  lO'v  of  the  carbo- 
hydrate in  their  procedure  and  the  partial  solubility 
of  liRuin  in  dilute  sulphite  solutions.  It  is  shoivn  that 
li^rnin  mav  be  extracted  by  a  2';^  sodium  sulphite 
s(riution  at"  the  temperature  of  the  water  bath,  the  yield 
after  thirteen  digestions  and  subsequent  washings 
being  23.4';.    Pine  and  spruce  woods  were  studied.— 

A 15  Behavior  of  Celluloses  Towards  Iodine  and 
Dyestuffs.  .1.  HT'EBXER  and  -I  N  81NHA  J.  Soc. 
Chem  Ind  42  255-260T  (June  15,  1923).  Absorption 
of  iodine  ibefore  and  after-treatment  with  1(.;>', 
c-uistie  soda),  of  methylene  blue  and  of  metHnil 
vellow  bv  bleached  cotton  waste,  cotton  halfstuff. 
bleached  "linen  halfstuff.  unbleached,  bleached  an.l 
bleached  and  purified  sidphite.  unbleHched  .iid 
bleached  pine  soda  pulp,  groundwood,  bleached  es- 
parto bleached  straw,  and  unbleached  jute  are  tabu- 
lated'  In  practically  every  case  iodine  gave  rise  to 
the  formation  of  traces  of  iodoform.  Addition  ot 
iodine  and  caustic  soda  followed  by  distillation  gave 
iodoform  with  popidar  cellulose,  alphabeta  —  nnd 
■xamma-celhiloses  from  poplar,  viscose  from  wood  pu  p. 
euprammonia  silk  from  cotton,  degumm»d  natural  silk, 
scoured  wool,  sago  starch,  cane  sugar,  india-rubber, 
.rlvcerol,  furfural,  and  French  resm.  On  distilling  eel- 
fuiose  in  aqueous  alkaline  solution,  the  distillate  yielded 
iodoform  immediately  on  treatment  with  lodme  and 
caustic  soda  at  ordinary  temperature,  and  the  still 
liquor  and  the  cellulose  residue  on  addition  of  iodine 
and  caustic  soda  and  di.stilling  also  yielded  iodoform. 
The  iodine  mav  assist  in  breaking  down  the  cellulose 
complex,  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  caustic  soda 
is  the  main  factor.-A.P.-C.  „    t  •      ■ 

A15  t'ontribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  Lignm. 
FMII  IIEISER  and  ARNE  WINSVOLD.  Cellulose- 
chemie  4.  49-58  (June  24.  1923).  Be  r.  o6B.  902-909 
(1923).  Lignin.  as  prepared  according  to  the  method 
of  Wilistatter  and  Zechraeister  from  spruce  wood,  was 
subjected  to  fusions  with  potassium  hydroxide  under 
different  conditions  and  the  following  products  wi'ie 
observed-  lignin  acid,  oxalic  acid,  iirotocatechuic  acid, 
and  pvrocatechol.  In  the  presence  of  air,  with  the 
temperature  of  the  fusions  between  240  and  280°  C, 
larger  amounts  of  oxalic  acid  were  obtained  than  m 
the  presence  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  when  oxidation 
was  eliminated  and  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid  bii-gely 
prevented.  In  the  latter  case  the  yield  in  pyroc;itecliol 
was  increased.  In  the  presence  of  iron  all  the  protocate- 
chuic  acid  was  transformed  into  pyrocatechol.  Lignui- 
sulphonic  acid,  obtained  from  waste  sulphite  liquor,  be- 
haved similarlv  when   fused   witli   alkali,   both   in   ihe 


(iresence  of  air  and  of  hydrogen.  Tlii'  not  iiiconsidrr- 
aiile  yield  in  aromatic  substances,  aliout  28^i,  based  on 
lignin  used,  sjieaks  for  the  aromatic  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance. The  skeleton  appears  to  be  a  benzene  ring 
with  oxidizable  side  chains  and  some  substituted  hy- 
droxyl  radicals.  Cellulose  in  an  alkali  fusion  yields 
practically   no   aromatic   sulistanci's.-J.L.P. 

A-15  E-0  Classifying  Sulphite  Cellulose.  Producer. 
Svensk  Pappers  Tid.  2H.  22(>227  (1923)  ;  Chem.  Ab.str. 
17.  2781.  It  is  suggested  that  sulphite  cellulose  be 
classified  in  some  other  way  than  by  the  lignin  content. 
On  the  ground  of  quality  the  terms  normal  and  un- 
bleachable.  noi'mal  and  bleaehable  and  normal  antl 
easily  bleached  are  suggested. -C. J .W. 

WOOD    PREPARATION 

C-1  E-1  Sulphite  Mill  Control.  .0.  L.  BEROEK 
Paper  Mill  47.  Xo.  222.  :A.  .')6  (June  2,  1923  i  ;  Paper 
Trade  J.  76.  No.  23,  36,  38  (June  7,  1923)  ;  Paper  Ind. 
.i,  493-494  (June  1923).  Brief  outline  of  the  control 
of  wood  received,  barking,  chipping,  acid  making,  cook- 
ing, reclaiming  acid  and  bleaching. -A. P. -C. 
MECHANICAL  PULP   PROCESS 

D-3  E-3  F-3  Yields  of  Pulp  and  Groundwood.  B. 
POSSAXXER.  Zellstoff  U.  Papier  3.  131-134  (June 
19231.  The  article  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the 
chemistry  of  the  sulphite  process.  In  the  soda  process, 
the  yield  in  straw  jnilp  is  about  40%,  while  with  wood 
pulp  it  is  only  35%.  The  sulphate  process  gives  a 
yield  of  about  40%  and  the  sulphite  process  a\)- 
l)roximately  44%,  based  on  the  wood  u.sed.  100  kg  of 
sulphite  pulp  require  10-15  kg.  sulphur.  15-20  kg. 
limestone.  100-140  kg.  coal  of  which  30-40  kg.  are  for 
power,  40-60  for  cooking,  and  20-40  for  drying  the  pul]i. 
The  normal  bleach  loss  is  given  as  8  to  10%  of  the  un- 
bleached pul]i.  The  data  on  groundwood  is  cjuoted 
largeh'  from  Kirchner.-J.L.P. 

SULPHITE    PROCESS 

E-1  Control  in  a  Mitscherlich  Sulphite  Mill.  Vance 
P.  EDWARDES.  Paper  Mill  47.  No.  21,  16,  40  (Mav 
26,  1923)  ;  Paper  Trade  J.  76,  No.  22.  47-48  (Mav  3i. 
1923)  :  Paper  Ind.  5.  498-499  (June  1923)  ;  Paper  32. 
No.  7.  10.  16  (June  6.  1923).  Outline  of  proper  control 
of  acid  making,  cooking  and  grading  of  jiulp.-A.P.-C. 

E-2  Detection  of  Sulphite  Cellulose  Liquor.  G. 
CRASSER.  Zettsch.  Led.  Gerb.  Chem.  1.  377  (1922). 
Purified  suljihite  cellulose  extract  forms  an  excellent 
pretanning  material,  a  phlobaphene  solubilizing  agent 
for  chestnut  and  quebracho  and  a  product  for  strensrth- 
ening  vegetable  extracts,  thereby  hastening  the  tan- 
nage of  sole  leather.  It  is  inferior  to  Ordoval  as  a 
weighting  material  becau.se  of  its  grain  hardening 
action  and  its  hygroscopic  natvire.  Many  quebrach. 
chestnut  and  oak  extracts,  of  which  the  author  had 
l^ositive  knowledge  as  containing  no  sulphite  eellulise 
extract,  gave  the  Procter-IIirst  reaction.  Investiga+'on 
showed  the  reaction  was  due  to  the  presence  of  woody 
material  in  solution  or  to  huniic  acid.  It  is  recom- 
mended to  add  freshly  prepared  concentrated  aniline 
hydrochloride  in  excess  to  the  liquor  under  investiga- 
tion, when  a  preei])itate  will  occur  if  suljJiite  cellulose 
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iir  hmnic  acid  is  i)rfsfiii  'I'liis  iirccipitnte  at  ordinnrj' 
ti'iiijH'rnturt'  is  light  hrdwii  but  i>ii  liuating  cdili'i'tN  us 
;i  (lark  lirowii  whx\'  prt*i'i|>itnt('  which  floats  on  the 
surfaci'.  On  cooling  it  Ix'conu's  brittle  and  melts  on 
ii'lifatiti!:  All  oihci-  precipitates  with  acids  were  fine- 
ly powdered  reddish  l)rown  phlohaphene  formation. 
The  author  conidiides  that  the  Procter-Hirst  reaction 
deti'iiuincs  not  oidy  the  presence  of  sulphite  cidlidiise 
in  exti'acts  luit  also  woody  material  in  srdution,  woody 
il<'eoni|iosi|  ion    ]irodiiets   and    liuiiiie   acid.  ( '..I.W. 

E  2  Determination  of  Calcium  Sulphate  in  Waste 
Sulphite  Liquor.  A.  SA.XDKH.  Chem.  .TG.  47,  33G- 
:{:{7  (19-_':{):  Papierfabr.  I'l,  i'S:!-liS4  i.inne  10,  192:5 1. 
The  methods  >i:iven  in  the  literature  foi-  the  iletermina- 
tion  of  calcium  sulphate  in  waste  sidjihite  liquor  are 
tiol  entirely  free  from  erroi-s  in  that  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced with  the  organic  matter  present.  Sanilei- 
treats  a  samjilc  of  the  liquor  with  concentrated  hydro- 
(ddorie  acid  in  an  atmos])here  of  hydrogen  or  carbon 
dioxide.  Following  the  decomposition  of  the  organic 
acids  and  removal  of  most  of  tlie  sulphur  dioxide,  the 
nnxture  is  heated  on  a  water-bath  to  which  sodium 
chloride  has  been  added.  The  lignin  jireeipitate  is  re- 
moved hy  filti'ation  and  the  suljihates  in  the  filtrate 
precipitated  with  hot  barium  chloride  scdution.  Some 
i.rganic  nuitter  comes  down  with  the  barium  sulphate 
and  allowance  is  made  for  the  subsequent  reduction  to 
-Nidpliide  on  ignition  by  adding  a  little  sulphuric  acid 
and  heating  again.  Tn  several  tests  the  residues  wore 
white.  Calcium  suliduite  was  more  soluble  in  waste 
^ulphite  liquor  than  in  water.  (See  also  Paper  32,  No. 
l-i.  5-fi.I7   f.Tuly  11.  192.3).-.T.T;.P. 

E-2  Possibility  of  Obtaining  More  Fractions  in  Con- 
tinuous Distillation.  E.  OilEX.  Svensk  Pappers  Tid. 
•26,  223-238-41  (1923  i  :  Chem.  Abstr.  17,  2781.  Swedish 
and  German  apparatus  for  continuous  fractional  dis- 
tillation of  sidphite  liquor  are  compared.  The  pos- 
sibility of  getting  more  than  two  fractions  and  the 
limits  within  which  they  may  be  obtained  are  discu.ssed. 
Three  cuts,  five  graphs  and  seven  tables  show  the  ar- 
rangement of  shelves,  the  per  cent  of  methyl  alcohol 
on  each  shelf  with  reference  to  the  shelf  below  and  the 
minimum  mthyl  alcohol  content  for  varying  per  cents 
of  metliyl  alcohol  in  the  total  distillatc.-C.J.W. 

E-2  Evaporation  of  Waste  Liquor  in  Cellulose  Plants. 
E.  WIRTH.  Svensk  Pappers  Tid.  26,  10-11  (1923). 
Chem.  Abstr.  17.  2781.  The  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  horizontal  and  of  vertical  heating  surfaces 
arc  compared  with  special  reference  to  the  temper- 
ature.-C.J.W. 

E-2  Evaporation  of  Waste  Liquors  in  Cellulose 
Plants.  K.  L.  THUNHOL]\I.  Svensk.  Pappers  Tid.  25, 
345-346  (1922).  Chem.  Abstr.  17,  2781.  A  resume  of 
these  phases  of  evaporation  of  waste  liquor :  the  forma- 
tion of  scum,  use  of  horizontal  heating  surfaces,  ef- 
fieney  of  the  scrapers,  accessibility  of  the  apparatus, 
steam  speed  and  compression.  The  exact  rise  of  the 
boiling  point  when  evaporating  waste  liquors  depends 
upon  whether  sulphate  liquor,  neutralized  sulphite 
lirpior  or  non-neutralized  sulphite  li(|uor  is  used. -C.J. W. 

E-2  Apparatus  for  Evaporating  Sulphite  Liquor.  H. 
THORBJORNSON.  Svensk.  Pappers  Tid.  25,  368-370 
(1922)..  Chem.  Ahstr.  17.  2782,  A  new  apparatus  for 
continuous  evaporation  of  sulphite  liquor  is  described. 
It  has  no  moveable  parts.  Data  for  three  trials  are 
given  leading  to  transmission  coefficients  of  4,650,  4.- 
880  and  5,080  respectively.  All  parts  of  the  apparatus 
in  contact  with  steam  must  be  of  copper,  aeidproof 
metal  or  cast  iron.    Steel  tubes  are  of  short  life  for  con- 


tinuous evaporation.    Other  parts  may  be  of  sheet  iron, 
lined   with   acid    pro(d'   masonary.-C.J.W. 

E-2  Organic  Compounds  from  Sulphite  Liquors. 
Aktieselskapet  Sulfitsprit.  .\orw.  jiat.  34.835,  May  1, 
1922.  Chem.  Abstr.  17,  2504.  For  the  decomposition 
of  the  ligninsidphonic  acids  and  the  consequent  pre- 
cipitation of  the  lignites,  a  certain  concentration  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  liifuor  is  rerpiired.  This  is  at- 
tained by  conducting  the  liquor  together  with  gas  from 
the  wasting  furnaces  into  anauto  the  lirpior  is 
I'eiiuired  roasting  furnaces  into  an  auto-elave  sniiplied 
with  an  apparatus  for'  spark  discdiarging.  Sulphur 
dioxide  is  oxidized  and  sulphur  trioxide  absoi-bed  b.\' 
the  liquor.  The  gas  is  then  blown  into  the  absorption 
towers.-C.J.W, 

E-2  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor,  Aktieselskapet  Sulfit- 
kul,  Norw.  nat  .34.9.^)4,  Mav  22.  19-:^2.  Chem.  Abstr.  17. 
2504  The  linuor  is  heated  nndei-  high  piessnre  in  the 
usnal  way  and  nentrali/ed  with  limestone.  Then  lime 
piill-  is  added  until  alkaline  reaction,  wliereby  a  pre- 
(•i|)itati.m  of  lignites  is  obtained. ■C.J.'W.   . 

E-2  M-8  Pump  for  Fibrous  Liquids.  P.  C.  SSHA- 
ANTNG.  Norw.  pat.  34,416.  Mar.  20,  1921.  Chem. 
Abstr.  17.  2375.  A  pump  for  cellulose  liquor,  etc. 
Compressed  air  is  added  in  the  pipe  between  the  puni)! 
and  the  outlet. -C..T.W, 

E-4  Graphical  Methods  for  the  Control  of  Comhus- 
t.ion  Gases  from  Sulnhur  and  Pvrites  Burners. 
RFDOLF  SIEBER.  Zellstoff  U.  Panier  3.  97-103  ('May 
1923).  Graphical  methods  are  described  for  the  valua- 
tion of  pyrites  and  sulphur  burner  combiistion  gases, 
for  a  more  exact  estimation  of  the  gas.  composition, 
and  for  a  rapid  determination  of  the  sulphur  lost  in 
the  burning  process,  —  J,L.P, 

F-5  Production  of  Pulp  from  Peat,  PLAUSON'S 
FORSCHUNGSINSTTTUT.  Ger,  pat..  376,760.  PaDier- 
fabr.  21.  196  (June  17.  1923),  The  peat  is  subjected 
to  a  cooking  treatment  under  pressure  in  the  presence 
of  calcium  hydroxide  and  an  alkali  sulphate,  sulphite, 
or  carbonate,  or  mixtures  of  these. -J.L.P. 

E-5  The  Decker  Cookine:  Process.  Paper  Trade  3. 
76,  No.  25,  49  (June  21.  1923).  The  Decker  process 
consists  in  using  a  fi-eshly  charged  digester  as  reclaini- 
ine  tank  for  relief  gas  and  relief  liquor.  The  ad- 
\antages  are  reduced  steam  consumption  (about  4.400 
lb.  required  per  ton  of  pulp")  and  wood  consumption 
("about  0.3  cord  less  Tier  ton  of  puIp)  total  absence  of 
uncooked  chips,  and  uniformitv  in  the  onalitv  of  the 
pulp.  Tt  has  been  in  commercial  use  for  nearlv  two 
vears.  (This  nrocess  is  protected  by  Can.  pat.  229.288. 
ATovpI,  fi.  19'>3.)-A.P.-C. 

E-5  Investigation  of  Aeidproof  Metal  for  Diffesters. 
E  HAKANSON.  Svensk  Panners  Tid.  26,  11.5-118 
n923)  :  Chem,  Abstr.  17.  278"  The  properties  of 
aeidproof  metal  which  establish  its  suitabilitv  for 
digester  parts  have  been  investigated  between  18  and 
325°  :  4  diagrams  give  the  results. -C.J.W. 

E-0  Problems  of  Sulphite  Puln  Manufacture. 
ARTHTTR  S.  M.  KLEIN.  Puln  &  Paner  21.  619-620 
(June  24,  1923).  General  discussion  of  some  finida- 
mental  problems :  cellulose  chennstrv.  steaming  before 
digestion,  function  of  reclaimed  acid  in  cooking,  use 
of  sulphite  waste  liauor.-A.P.-C. 

ALKALINE  PROGESRES 
F-2  R-6  Chlorine.     Chlorine    Hvdrate     and     Waste 
Waters.    RAYMOND   FOURNIER.    Papeterie  45.  374 
378,  418-425    (Apr,  25.   May  10.   1923V     The  DeVains 
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INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  MONTHLY 

There  has  just  conic  to  tlic  Kditor's  desk  a  copy  of 
the  first  issue  of  "The  International  Paper  Monthly," 
wliicli  is  intended,  to  quote  from  a  Foreword  by  Prtsi 
dent  Philip  T.  Dodge,  "to  make  us  better  acquainted, 
quicken  our  realization  of  all  the  other  fellow  has  to  do, 
keep  our  aims  hiirh  and  unif_v  our  aspirations  and  our 
efforts."  The  Editor  feels  honored  to  find  himself 
acquainted  with  so  many  of  those  mentioned  in  the  pages, 
from  President  Dodge  to  the  printer  of  the  magazine  and 
manv  mill  workers.  In  the  baby  contest,  we  find 
the  happy  faces  of  children  of  some  of  our  friends,  and 
we  find  reference  to  a  number  of  familiar  places.  The 
news  letters  are  unusually  complete  and  interesting.  There 
is  a  fine  article  on  the  building  of  the  Sherman  Island 
hydro-electric  plant,  and  a  brief  history  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company's  beginnings,  as  well  as  a  very  fine 
general  letter  by  President  Dodge,  and  an  excellent  ap- 
pr  -ciation  of  the  late  George  F.  Underwood,  recently 
chairman  of  the  Wood  Committee  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors since  the  organization  of  the  Company — a  record  of 
twentj'-five  years  of  devoted  and  helpful  service,  both 
to  the  Company  and  his  fellow  employees.  A  few  items 
from  the  first  number  of  this  International  Paper  Month- 
ly   are   reproduced    herewith. 


How  the  International  Paper  Company  Began 
By  W.  E.  HASKELL 

The  merger  of  nineteen  paper  and  pulp  companies  in 
New  York  and  New  England,  which  created  the  Inter- 
national   Paper    Company,   took    place    in    January,    1898. 

The  expiration  of  the  Voelter  patents  for  grinding 
wood  into  mechanical  pulp  in  1881,  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  wood-paper  industry's  great  expansion,  which, 
ten  years  later,  had  increased  production  nearl}-  100 
per  cent,   above  the   figures   of   1 880. 

The  removal  of  patent  restrictions  from  the  new  pro- 
cess of  grinding  wood  into  pi:lp  opened  wide  the  door  of 
the  paper  industry  to  ambition  and  capital.  Available 
water  powers  on  the  Black  and  Hudson  rivers  in  New 
York,  on  the  Connecticut  in  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
sh-re,  and  on  the  Androscoggin,  Kennebec,  and  Penob- 
scot, in  Maine,  were  quickly  developed,  wood  grinders 
installed,  and  paper  mills  built.  The  manufacturer  of 
paper  from  wood  was  growing  to  meet  and  create  new 
conditions. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  tlic  tintli  ilecadc  of  the 
last  century,  in  the  midst  of  tlic  industry's  growth,  tliat 
William  A.  Russell  conceived  the  idea  of  a  corporate 
combination  of  the  leading  paper  mills  of  New  York  and 
New  England  and  the  foundation  of  a  giant  paper  com- 
pany which  would  be  the  standard  bearer  of  the  industry 
by  reason  of  its  large  production  and  its  incomparable 
water   power    and    woodland    assets. 

Mr.  Russell,  who  was  the  principal  owner  of  the  Fall 
Mountain  and  Winnipiseogee  Paper  Companies,  operat- 
ing mills  at  Bellow  Falls,  Vermont,  and  Franklin,"  New 
Hampshire,  early  secured  the  co-operation  of  Hugh  .1. 
Chisholm,  then  president  of  the  Otis  Falls  Pulp  Company, 
wiiich  owned  mills  on  the  Androscoggin   River  in  Maine. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task.  The  merits  of  the  jjlan 
had  to  be  demonstrated  and  proved  to  the  directors  of 
nineteen  companies,  whose  properties  were  scattered  on 
the  different  water  jjowers  of  New  York  and  New  Eilg- 
land,  from  the  Niagara  River  to  the  Penoiiscot.  It  took 
time  to  convince  all  the  interests  involved,  to  modify  and 
readjust    the    original    plan    to    the    varying    and    diverse 


conditions  of  the  different  companies,  to  unify  conflict- 
ing patent  rights,  and  to  secure  the  committing  signa- 
tures on  the  dotted  lines  of  an  agreement.  But  after  an 
immense  amount  of  work,  with  alternating  encourage- 
ment and  discouragement,  final  agreement  among  the 
participating  companies  was  secured  and  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  was  incorporated  on  January  31, 
1898,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
companies  whose  properties  were  taken  over  by  the  new 
eo"poration  were: 

Glens   Falls    Paper   Mill    Company. 

Hudson  River   Pulp  and   Paper  Company. 

Otis  Falls   Pulp  Company. 

Glen    Manufacturing    Company. 

Niagara  Falls   Paper  Company. 

Rumford   Falls   Paper  Company. 

I'almouth   Paper  Company. 

Winnipiseogee   Paper   Company. 

Umbagog  Pulp  Company. 

Russell    Paper    Company. 

Haverhill   Paper  Company. 

Herkimer    Paper    Company.  ' 

Ontario    Paper   Company. 

St.    Maurice   Lumber   Company. 

Turners  Falls   Paper  Company. 

I\Iontague  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  William  A.  Russell  was  elected  president  of  the 
company  on  February  4,  1898,  but  was  forced  by  ill- 
he:lth   to   retire  on  July   27   of  the   same  year. 

Mr.  Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  the  first  vice-president,  filled 
the  executive  chair  from  that  date  until  elected  president 
in  October  arid  held  the  office  until  October  30,  1907, 
w-hen  he  resigned  and  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

From  this  date  until  January  27,  1913,  the  executive 
chair  was  filled  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Burbank,  who  had  been  a 
business  associate  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Russell,  and  his  coad- 
juster  in  the  formation  of  the  company.  Up  to  this  time 
the  course  of  the  company  had  not  been  along  a  path  of 
roses.  It  was  not  a  simple  task  to  harmonize  all  of  the 
different  interests  and  perfect  an  efficient  organization. 
The  products  of  the  different  mills  had  to  be  adjusted 
to  advantageous  market  conditions.  The  principal  con- 
sumers of  newsprint  were  united  under  an  uncompromis- 
ing and  relentless  leadership  to  force  prices  to  a  ruinous 
level.  Influenced  by  the  press  of  the  country,  Congress 
reiiioved  the  compensating  protection  which  the  tariff  af- 
forded the  industry.  At  about  the  same  time  the  Cana- 
dian supply  of  puljjwood  was  cut  off  by  arbitary  pro- 
vincial action  and  the  complexities  of  the  raw  material 
jimblcm   were  multiplied. 

Earnings  were  dwindling  to  a  danger  ))oint  and  the 
future  prospects  were  far  from  bright. 

The  general  conditions  of  the  company,  the  hostile  at- 
titude of  the  principal  customers,  and  the  universal  eco- 
nomic situation,  all  demanded  the  discovery  of  an  execu- 
tiv  ■  who  could  bring  to  the  office  constructive  ability, 
organizing  power,  and  a  broad  knowledge  of  men  and 
conditions,  to  succeed  Mr.  Burbank.  who  wished  to  re- 
tir.?   after   his   long  term  of  service. 

This  man  was  found  in  Philip  T.  Dodge,  already  a 
director  of  the  company,  who  had  achieved  a  remarkable 
success  in  the  development  and  management  of  the  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company,  and  whose  activities  had 
brought  him  into  intimate  personal  touch  with  the  publish 
ers  of  the  country  who  consumed  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
pauy's  production. 

-Mr.  Dodge  was  elected  president  of  the  International 
Paper  Company  on  January  27,  1913,  and  still  holds  that 
office. 
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I'roni  tUv  tiint!  of  his  oU-i-tioii  to  the  priMi'iit  day,  a 
|>f-iod  including  tht-  diiriition  of  the  (Jrcut  War  with  all 
its  attendant  distiirliani'is  and  dislm'ations  of  normal 
t'>'<>Monii<'  and  industrial  conditions,  the  paper  industry 
has  had  to  faic  prolih  iiis,  interl'cnnces  from  the  (iovcrn- 
nient,  crucial  rcadjustnuiits  .ind  sudden  adaptations  to 
new  situations  never  driann  il  ol  \\\  its  fouiuK'rs  and  in'ver 
paralleled    in   any   other   manufacturint;   activity. 

'I'he  iircscnt  condition  of  the  I'ompany,  with  its  finan- 
cial foinulations  firmly  islalilished,  with  its  many  |)rop 
erties  reconditioned  and  developed  to  stron-.c  efficiency, 
wit!i  an  or<;ani/,ation  united  and  loyal  and  with  a  record 
of  uninterrupted  service  to  its  clients  in  spite  of  the  tu- 
multuous times,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  character  of 
the  incumbent  administration. 


YES,  WE  HAVE  NO  NEWSPRINT 

A  sonj;  that  will  be  popular  with  the  salesmen  of 
some  of  the  smaller  newsprint  companies  if  Canada  puts 
an  embargo  on  pulpwood. 

Tune:  "Yes,  We  have  no  Bananas. 
Yes,   we   have   no   newsprint, 

We   have   no   newsprint   to  day. 
We  have,  sulphite  and  suli)hur. 

Hard   coal   and   clay. 
All  sorts  of  machinery  and  say. 

We  have   some  nice   strong   wrapj)cr. 

Writing   paper    that's    dapper. 
But  yes,   we   have   no   newsprint. 

We   have   no   newsprint,  to-day ! 


Harding  (to  new  office  boy) — Take  these  papers 
down    to   the    eook. 

New  Office  Boj'  (two  days  later  returned  the  papers 
to  Harding)  "I  looked  all  over  the  mill,  but  couldn't  find 
the  kitchen." 


FALL  BRISKNESS  EXPECTED  EARLY 

New  York,  Scjjt.  17. — "By  the  time  of  the  annual  Fall 
Business  Conference  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
.Yssociation  is  held  in  Chicago,  the  week  of  October  8, 
the  autumn  revival  of  business  in  the  paper  industry  will 
he  well  under  way,"  says  the  Paper  ad  Pulp  Industry, 
in  the  monthly  bulletin  to  its  members,  published  bv  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 

"In  common  with  other  basic  industries,  a  revival  of 
demand  is  characterizing  the  paper  market.  An  increasing 
volume  of  inquiries,  indicating  a  quickened  fall  demand 
for  paper  of  all  grades,  together  with  the  known 
depletion  of  stocks  in  the  hands  of  merchants  and 
consumers  seems  to  offer  every  prospect  of  stimulated 
))roduction,  as  soon  as  the  period  of  summer  dullness  has 
passed. 

The  resumption  of  activity  appears  to  be  a  month  in 
advance  of  the  usual  reaction  from  the  summer  dullness. 
The  falling  off  of  business  during  July  and  August  bids 
fair  to  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  receipt  of  orders 
which  are  usually  not  placed  until  late  in  September. 
This  would  bring  the  peak  of  production  in  October,  a 
few  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  Operations  in  July  com- 
pared with  June  were  off  about  1  !■  per  cent,  which  was 
not  much  more  than  the  seasonal  variation  alwavs  ex- 
pected. 

All  in  all,  the  American  paper  industry  is  prepared  to 
enter  the  fall  period  of  active  business  in  a  healthy  con 
dition." 


IMPROVING  PAPER  STATISTCS 

The  .\MiiTiean  Paper  anil  I'ulp  .Vssiieiatjrin  will  shortly 
issue  its  August  ri'port  on  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 
Till:  machinery  for  the  collection,  tabulation  and  dis 
semination  of  these  statistics  to  those  interested  has 
now  bi-en  perfected  and  the  main  coiisidi'ration  hence 
forth  will  be  to  issue  the  complete  reports  as  promptly 
as  possible.  This  point,  however,  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  promptness  of  individual  manufacturers  in 
sending   in   their   monthly    reports, 

It  is  gratifying  to  noti-  that  the  numbir  of  mills  whi<li 
.•ir'-  sending  in  their  statistics  is  even  thus  early  in  this 
new  service  more  than  suffieiint  to  give  the  industry  a 
report  upon  volume  of  production  which  gives  definite  in- 
dication of  trends.  The  tonnage  reported  in  the  three  months 
since  the  Association  took  over  the  task  of  compiling  sta 
tistics  of  the  industry  is  considerably  larger  in  pro])ortion 
to  the  total  production  than  any  oth<-r  trade  associations 
in  basic  industries  are  able  to  secure.  It  is  usually  con 
sid(  red  that  .50  percent  of  the  total  iiroduction  in  a  trixcTi 
industry  is  sufficient  to  definitely  indicate  trends.  The 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  statistics,  how- 
ever, in  no  branch  of  the  industry  are  less  than  4.5  per- 
cent, and  in  some  branches  are  as  high  as  95  percent  of 
the  total  production.  While  many  mills  are  still  not  re- 
porting, as  a  rule  their  production  does  not  represent 
large  tonnage.  It  is  desirable  to  have  figures  from  as  manv 
mills  as  possible  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  secure 
production  figures  from  those  companies  that  are  not 
as  yet  co-operating  in  the  compilation  of  these  statistics. 

Regarding  the  value  of  such  statistics  to  the  paper  in- 
dustry, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  morale 
of  the  entire  industry  has  been  strengthened  by  having 
full  information  as  to  what  is  taking  place  in  the  industry. 
It  would  be  decidedly  harmful  to  revert  to  the  policy  of 
working  in  the  dark,  with  an  eye  only  on  the  status  of 
one's  individual  plant.  No  intelligent  individual  action 
can  be  taken  in  vital  matters  without  accurate  and  de- 
pendable data   as   to  the   status   of  the  group. 

Il  is  recognized  by  paper  manufacturers  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  .Association  that 
the  form  of  the  present  summaries,  unchanged  as  they 
are  from  the  form  used  by  the  P'ederal  Trade  Commission, 
is  not  that  which  best  serves  the  individual  manufacturer. 
Already,  however,  some  changes  have  been  made  from 
the  form  which  of  necessity  the  Association  was  forced 
to  follow  in  its  first  two  or  three  summaries,  and  further 
changes  are  in  contemplation.  Most  imijortant  of  these 
changes  are  the  tabulation  of  subdivisions  of  the  various 
groups,  in  order  to  make  the  figures  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the   individual   manufacturer. 

The  largest  branch  of  the  industry  from  a  tonnage 
standpoint  is  that  of  the  general  group  of  board  manu- 
facturers which  will  be  among  the  first  to  have  subdivided 
group  statistics.  To  a  board  manufacturer  there  are  clear- 
ly defined  grades  different  from  other  board  grades  in 
the  raw  materials  consumed.  It  is  of  great  value  to  them 
to  know  the  production  of  the  entire  group  of  boards  by 
groups.  Other  groups  require  the  same  essential  detailed 
information.  The  .Association  has  been  studyina;  this 
question  closely  and  the  main  purpose  is  to  make  the 
report  in  its  final  form  one  which  will  be  of  real  interest 
to  the  individual  manufacturer,  giving  such  detailed  in- 
formation as  will  enable  him  to  recognize  the  trend  of 
til,'  operations  not  only  in  the  whole  industry,  but  in  his 
|)arti<ular   branch    of   the   industry. 


Sheer  honesty  of.  thought,  character  and  conduct  is 
one  of  the  noblest  traits  in  a  knightly  life. 
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process  is  being  further  studied  with  a  view  to  do- 
creasing  the  caustic  soda  consumi)tion  without  in- 
creasing the  chlorine  consumption  and  eliminating  the 
discharge  of  alkaline  waste  liquors.  Decrease  in 
caustic  soda  consumption  can  be  obtained  by  partial 
recovery,  so  that  the  amount  actually  used  is  eijuivalcnt 
10  the  chlorine  used.  By  mixing  waste  lileach  and  al- 
i<aline  liquors,  tliey  neutralize  each  other  and  the  mix- 
ture is  ])ractically  neutral.  These  waste  liquors  are 
di.scu.ssed  from  the  standpoint  of  stream  i)ollution.-A.- 
P.-C. 

P-5  Discharging  Liquor  from  Digesters.  \V.  RATTT. 
Kng.  pat.  1  !!.">. 00.").  A  common  system  of  j)ipes  having 
i)raneh  connections  to  each  digester  and  to  liquor 
storage  tanks  is  provided.  Each  pipe  system  has  its 
\alves  and  i)erf orated  screens.  The  screens  are  fixed 
inside  each  digester  in  such  a  jiosition  as  will  permit 
the  discharge  under  steam  pressure  of  the  supernatant 
spent  licpior  lying  above  the  pulp  mass  at  a  point  abf.ve 
the  pulp  mass.-A.P.-C. 

F-5  Chemistry  of  theAlkaline  Wood  Pulp  Process. 
I.  Apsen,  Loblolly  Pine  and  Jack  Pine  by  the  Soda 
Process.  S.  D.  WELLS,  R.  II.  GKABOW.  J.  A.  STAIUL 
and  MARK  W.  BRAY.  Paper  Tra^e  J.  76,  No.  24,  49- 
•')5  (Jiuie  14,  1923).  A  large  series  of  cooks  is  des- 
cribed in  detail,  with  analyses  of  impregnating,  cock- 
ing and  black  liquors,  and  analj'ses  and  strength  tests 
of  the  pulps  at  various  stages  of  the  pi-ocess.  All  cooks 
were  made  with  preliminary  imju-egnation.  Apjirox- 
imately  90%  of  the  cooking  occurs  in  the  first  two 
houi-s.  At  the  beginning  the  cellulose  is  removed  as 
fast  as  the  lignin ;  but  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  cook 
the  lignin  removal  is  more  rapid.  The  wood  con- 
stituents forming  acetic,  formic  and  other  volatile 
acids  are  easily  hydrolyzed  most  of  them  being  removed 
lii'fore  the  digester  has  reached  full  pressure.  The 
point  of  maximum  bleaehability  may  be  passed  in  cook- 
ing, and  further  cooking  increases  bleach  requirements. 
Exti-action  and  removal  of  alkali  soluble  material  in 
one  case  greatly  increased  ease  of  bleaching.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  cook  volatile  methoxyl  compounds 
are  converted   into  non-volatile  compounds. -A. P. -( I. 

F-5  Influence  of  Sulphur  in  the  Cooking  of  Jack 
Pine  by  the  Sulphate  Process.  SIDNEY  D.  WELLS. 
Pulp  &  Paper  21.  ti2:i-H26  (June  21.  1923)  :  Paper  Ind. 
•").  786-793  (Aug.  1923).  Experiments  and  results  des- 
cribed in  detail  show  that  the  general  effect  of  sul])hur 
in  the  cooking  of  sulphate  pulps  is  to  speed  up  the 
cooking  reaction,  so  that  under  similar  conditions  the 
same  degree  of  digestion  is  obtained  at  least  one  hour 
earlier  in  the  case  of  somewhat  under-cooked  pulps 
and  in  the  case  of  well-eooked  pulps  the  difference  is 
more  marked.  There  are  marked  increases  in  tearing 
resistance  (almost  20%),  folding  resistance  (almost 
500%),  bursting  strength  and  tensile  strength.  Where 
equal  yields  of  pulp  are  obtained,  the  use  of  sulphui- 
reduces  bleach  consumption  50%.  Use  of  sulphur  re- 
duces the  loss  of  cellulose  in  cooking  about  50%.  There 
is  otherwise  little  difference  in  the  chemical  composi- 
tion (if  the  pulps.-A.P.-r. 

F-5  Paper  Pulp  Manufacture.     A.  OLIVER.     Eng 

pat.  193,965.  According  to  this  process  the  cellulose 
materials  to  be  transformed  into  pulps  maintain  a  con- 
tinuous flow  during  the  whole  treatment.  The  ex 
hausted  soda  lyes  are  continuously  renewed  and  re- 
generated. Variable  and  adjustable  resistances  in  the 
apparatus  permit  uniform  treatment  of  pulp  at  all 
stages  fi'om  introduction  to  removal  as  pulp.-A.P.-C. 


F-5  The  Manufacture  of  Fibrous-Containing  Sub- 
stances. JOHN  HILLWILLER  and  J.  BILLWILLER. 
Ger.  pat.  376,488.  Papierfabr.  21,  286-287,  (June  10, 
1923).  The  raw  material  is  treated  with  solutions  of 
ammonium  hydroxide  oi'  other  substances  under  a  high 
pressui-e  and  tem|)erature  (up  to  280°C.).  A  rapid 
se))aratioii   of  the    fibers  is  claimed. -J. L.P. 

F-5  Paper  Material  from  Bamboo.  K.  OKOCHl. 
Jap.  pat.  41.458.  Jan.  24,  1922.  Chem.  Abstr.  17, 
2645.  In  boiling  l)amboo  with  alkali,  alcoholic  extract 
of  oak  is  added  to  prevent  deeom[)osition  of  the  fiber 
itself  and  to  decrease  the  loss  of  fiber.  Bamboo  pieces 
(3.75  kg.)  are  boiled  with  225  g.  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
2.16  1.  of  water  and  0.27  1.  of  the  alcoholic  extract, 
washed  with  water  and  bleached.  The  alcoholic  ex- 
tract is  prepared  l)y  treating  450  g.  of  sliced  oak  with 
SO  g.  of  85-90' <    alcohol  at   50   .  —  C.J.W. 

F-5  G-5  Purifying  Soda  Cellulose.  —  A  New  Process. 
F.  KHENN.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  .54  698-699  (1923) ; 
Paper  Ind.  5.  479-4S0  (June  1923).  The  cooks  are 
timed  so  that  after  one  cook  has  been  blown  into  the 
(liffuser  the  next  cook  is  ready  to  relieve,  and  in  le- 
leasing  the  pressure  from  9  to  4  atmospheres  the  re- 
leased steam  is  led  into  the  diffuser  to  force  the  black 
li(pior  out  of  the  pulp.  The  latter  is  broken  up  by 
means  of  water  under  pressure  which  i«  forced  through 
jierf orated  pipes. -A. P. -C. 

F-5  The  Rinman  System  for  Working  Cellulose  and 
Chemical  Products.  E.  L.  R1X\M.\X^  Svensk  Pappers 
Tid.  26.  158-162  tl923i.  Chem.  Abstr.  17.  2781.  The 
Rinman  sy.stem  for  sulphate  pulp  differs  from  others 
in  the  method  of  digesting  and  in  the  working  up  of 
the  waste  liquors.  The  use  of  soda  liquor  alone  instead 
of  soda  liquor  and  sodium  sulphide  obviates  foul  odors. 
The  chips  are  treated  at  90  to  100°  with  the  dilute 
black  liquor  which  later  will  be  used  in  the  digestei- 
and  then  with  the  white  liquor.  During  digesting  the 
temperature  is  i-aised  only  fast  enough  to  dissolve  the 
incrustations.  Tjonger  time  and  lower  temperatures 
are  used  than  noi-mally.  Waste  liquors  are  of  two 
kinds,  black  liquor  and  a  mixture  of  black  liquor, 
white  liquoi-  and  lime  called  lime  liquor.  From  7,000  1. 
of  the  former  4,800  kg.  of  water  are  evaporated  leaving 
2,800  kg.  of  32°  Be.  black  liquor  and  fr.mi  5,800  kg.  of 
the  latter  1860  kg.  of  water  are  evajiorated,  leaving 
4,000  kg.  of  thick  licpior  for  dry  distillation.  Each  ton 
of  raw  ]mlp  yields  25  to  30  kg.  of  methyl  alcohol.  16 
to  20  kg.  of  acetone,  16  to  20  kg.  menthyl  ethyl  ketone. 
18  kg.  of  ketone  oils  and  50  kg.  of  heavj'  oils.  This 
method  gives  the  same  yield  of  cellulose  as  the  usual 
sul])hate  method  and  .50%  more  side  products  with  only 
a  slightlv  increased  cost  of  production.-CJ.W. 

E-6.  Water  for  Sulphite  MUls.  A.KLEIN.  Zellstoff 
U.  Papier  3,  103-104  (I\Iay  1923).  A  brief  article  deal- 
ing with  the  impurities  in  raw  water  and  their  removal. 
In  a  mill  making  30  to  35  kg.  of  bleached  sulphite  pulp 
per  minute  about  12,000  1.  of  water  were  needed.  The 
distribution  of  this  water  in  the  mill  was  as  follows-. 
(1)  250  1.  in  the  power  plant,  (2)  650  1.  in  the  acid 
plant,  including  that  used  for  cooling  the  gases,  (3) 
300  1.  in  the  cooking  process,  (4)  10,000  1.  in  the 
screening  and  washing  operations,  and  (5)  300  1.  in  the 
bleaching  baths  and  wet  machines. -J.L. P. 

G-6  Washing  Sulphate  Pulp  in  Diff users.  T.  SAM- 
SON. Svensks.  Pappers  Tid.  26,  60  (1923),  Chem. 
Abstr.  17,  2782.  Diagrams  are  given  for  washing  sul- 
phate pulp  in  diffusers  set  up  in  circles  of  5,  7  to  9 
circular  diffusers  so  that  each  gets  the  same  amount 
of  washing. -C.J.W. 
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At  tin-  iilimial  iiu'i'lilifi  111'  llir  Miiiiliiiic  liHanl  nt 
Trade  Ix-ld  Ifist  week  iit  lliilirfix,  N'.S..  ;i  resolulioii 
was  passed  calling  upon  tlie  provincial  j,'nvernments 
to  appoint  cliicf  tire  ranjicis  wlm  have  a  technieal 
knowledf^e  ol'  tire  prevention  iind  control,  and  to  pur- 
sue a  more  atrgressive  policy  of  reforestation  and  pre- 
servation of  forest  until  llic.\  iuive  attained  market- 
able growth. 

Mr.  A.  (i.  iioland.  tiudicr  cruiser  for  J.  R.  Booth, 
Ltd.,  Ottawa,  for  the  last  li,')  years,  died  on  September 
12  in  Ottawa. 

The  lumber  trade  in  the  Kast  has  declined,  owing  in 
part  to  smaller  American  orders.  The  demand  for 
both  hardwoods  and  softwoods  has  been  largely  filled 
for  the  time  being,  and  with  the  lumber  going  into 
consumption  trade  has  slackened.  Prices  of  hardwoods 
have  fallen.  Very  little  is  beijig  done  in  the  way  of 
expoi't  to  the  U.  K. 

Mr.  Frank  Hawkins,  who  recently  resigned  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Canadian  Lumbermen's  Association,  and 
Mrs.  Hawkins  are  now  on  an  extended  trip  to  Great 
Britain. 

The  Ontario  Lands  and  Forests  Department  have 
decided  to  continue  tire-ranger  patrol  in  the  Northern 
Ontario  timber  districts  until  every  vestige  of  fire 
hazai'd  is  passed.  There  are  at  present  well  over  a 
thousand  fire-rangers  patrolling  the  Ontario  woods  and 
this  is  the  greatest  number  of  men  engaged  in  the 
history  of  the  Department.  Neither,  it  is  stated,  will 
individual  districts  be  permitted  to  bring  about  of 
their  own  accord  the  withdrawal  of  their  fire  pro- 
tective forces.  Besides  the  policy  of  extended  patrol 
service,  the  Department  is  expanding  as  quickly  as 
possible  its  lookout  tower  facilities  from  which  a 
watchman  can  detect  a  fire  a  score  of  miles  away.  A 
new  type  of  water-throwing  gasoline  engine  is  fast 
being  distributed  throughout  various  centres. 

A  large  rotary  printing  press  for  producing  counter 
check  books  is  being  installed  by  McCaskey  Systems, 
Limited,  Gait,  Ont.  This  machine  will  increase  the 
concern's  capacity  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  The 
press  is  the  most  up-to-date  in  the  sales  book  field  and 
will  produce  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  complete 
books  per  day,  either  in  folded  or  flat  style.  The  com- 
pany have  been  adding  to  their  capacity  at  the  rate  of 
one  large  press  per  year  for  the  last  three  years  and 
are  showing  remarkable  growth  in  the  sales  book 
business. 

J.  T.  Shirrefi",  Vice-President  and  Assistant  Manager 
of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  Limited,  Hull,  P.Q.,  re- 
ceived the  congratulations  of  man}-  friends  on  Sept. 
10,  his  birthdav.  Mr.  Shirreff  was  born  in  Chatham. 
N.  B.  on  Sept."  10,  1865. 

The  recent  Japanese  disaster  is  held  responsible  for 
a  loss  of  $50,000  to  the  city  of  Ottawa.  The  Civic 
Hospital  Commission,  under  agreement,  holds  about 
$50,000  worth  of  stock  in  the  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  which  recently  went  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.  The  .stock,  which  is  held  in  trust  b.y  the 
Civic   Hospital   Commission,      formed    a   part     of   the 


csliiir  (il  .).  I',  (iix,  veteran  luiidic'riiiaii  wlio  died  leav 
ing  a  large  share  of  his  cstati-  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

.John  Richard  Williams,  aged  17,  employed  at  the 
plant  of  the  Fort  William  Papcu-  Company,  Fort  Wil- 
liam, Ont.,  died  a  few  days  ago  as  a  resvdt  of  injuries 
received  when  he  was  caught  in  the  shafting  at  the 
mill.  The  unfortunate  young  man's  leg  was  torn  off 
at  the  knee. 

TJK'  ilinde  &  Daueh  Company,  Limited,  box  board 
niaiud'acturers,  Toronto,  are  proud  of  the  prowes.s  of 
their  girl  employees  on  the  athletic  field.  On  sports 
day  at  the  National  Exhibition  Miss  Fannie  Rosen- 
feldt,  crossed  the  tape  first  in  several  sprinting  events 
in  which  some  of  her  opponents  were  a  number  of  fast 
girl  sj)rinters  from  Chicago  and  Buffalo.  In  the  same 
week,  by  rapping  out  base  hits  wdien  they  counted,  and 
every  player  taking  reckless  chances  on  the  bases, 
Hinde  &  Dauch  girls  won  the  Toi-onto  Ladies  Baseball 
Championship  of  1923,  when  they  defeated  Athenaeum 
girls  in  the  second  straight  game  at  Sunnyside.  Both 
teams  went  into  the  fray  hammer  and  tongs,  and  the 
leadership  changed  three  times  before  Hinde  &  Dauch 
girls  slapped  over  six  timely  runs  in  the  seventh  frame, 
securing  a  commanding  margin. 

Lieut-Col.  Thomas  Gibson,  Vice-President  of  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Tor- 
onto, will  be  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  opening  of 
the  Fall  Fair  in  Ingersoll,  Ont.,  his  native  town,  on 
Sept.  25. 

By  a  majority  of  1,660  the  ratepayers  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam, Ont.,  carried  the  by-law  granting  certain  privi- 
leges to  the  Great  Lakes  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
which  will  erect  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  near  Fort  Wil- 
liam. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  power  transmis- 
sion line  at  Dryden,  Ont.,  from  the  Town  Hall  to  the 
power  house  of  the  Dryden  Paper  Company.  The 
new  poles  are  on  the  ground  and  will  support  a  wire 
big  enough  to  carry  the  full  load  required  by  the  town 
of  Dryden  for  years  to  come. 

The  Thunder  Bay  Paper  Company,  Port  Arthur, 
Ont.,  has  decided  to  buy  the  site  which  the  mill  at 
present  occupies,  and  has  offered  the  Parks  Board  of 
the  city  .$25,000  for  it.  A  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Council  to  take  up  with  the  Thunder  Bay  Paper 
Company  all  matters  connected  with  the  sale" of  land 
now  occupied  by  their  mills,  making  reservation  for 
the  right-of-way  of  the  city's  utilities.  The  offer  of 
the  company  for  the  purchase  of  the  site  was  accepted. 

T.  Watson  Sime,  of  Toronto,  a  director  of  the  Spanish 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  has  gone  on  a 
trip  to  England  and  the  Continent. 

A.  H.  Chitty,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  treasurer  of 
the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills.  Limited,  is 
spending  some  days  at  the  head  office  of  the  company 
in  Toronto. 

W.  N.  Hurlburt  and  J.  G.  Sutherland,  of  the  George 
H.  Mead  Company.  Dayton.  Ohio,  were  in  Toronto  for 
a  few  days  last  week. 

T.  H.  Watson,  a  director  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
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and  Pajjer  Mills,  Limited,  has  returned  to  Tordnio. 
with  his  family,  after  three  months  spent  in  Enplaml 
and  Fi'ance. 

W.  G.  Fiiilay.  of  the  Stratheoiia  Paper  Company. 
Stratheona,  Out.,  wa.s  a  l)usiness  visitor  in  Toronid 
last   week. 

George  W.  Pauline,  of  Ritchie  &  Ramsay,  Liraitcil, 
T(n-onto,  has  returned  from  a  triji  to  England  wlierr 
he  visited  his  father,  who  is  connected  with  the  Flet- 
cher ^lanufacturing  Company,  one  of  the  leading 
Hritisli  ]nii)er  jobbers. 

AUGUST  STATISTICS  ON  NEWS  PRINT 

Since  tile  Federal  Trade  Commission  iliseoiilinued 
the  compilation  and  distribution  of  pulp  and  pa])er 
statistics,  the  News  Print  Service  Bureau  is  the  official 
scnirce  of  information  on  newsprint  paper,  and  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  for  other  grades. 
The  following  jjaragrajihs  are  from  the  Bureau's  Bul- 
letin No.  68. 

The  ()S  repoi-ting  companies  produced  247.325  tons 
•  ind  sliipjied  243,128  t(nis  during  August.  Production 
exceeded  shipments  by  4,197  tons.  Production  figures 
include  2.415  tons  of  hanging,  of  which  1,137  tons 
were  made  in  Canada. 

Comparing  production  of  51  identical  companies 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  1923  with  that  of  the 
same  period  of  1922,  the  Ignited  States  companies 
show  an  increase  of  76,953  tons  or  9  per  cent.,  the 
Canadian  companies  an  increase  of  137,405  tons  or  19 
l)er  cent,  and  the  total  of  all  these  companies  shows 
an  increase  of  214,358  tons  or  14  per  cent. 

The  average  daily  production  of  newsprint  pajjcr 
by  these  51  companies  reporting  for  August  amount- 
ed to  97.5  per  cent,  of  the  average  daily  output  during 
the  three  months  of  greatest  production  in  1922,  with 
allowances  for  changes  in  machines. 

Stocks  of  the  same  companies  during  August  in- 
creased 2,852  tons  at  mill  points  in  the  United  States 
and  704  tons  in  Canada.  Total  stocks  of  these  report- 
ing mills  amounted  to  37,183  tons  or  3,556  tons  more 
on  August  31  than  on  July  31.  These  stocks  are  equiv- 
alent to  4.3  days'  average  production,  about  18  per 
cent,  of  which  was  at  British  Columbia  mills  that  shipk 
by  water. 

NEW   .MACHINES  MAKE  MANY  TONS 
Started  in  1923 
Company  No.    Make       Size  Tons    Month 

Ft.  William  ....  1  P.  &  J.  196  80  Januarv 
Washington  .  .  .  .  1  B.  &  S.  164  60  January 
St.    Lawrence    ...      1     D.  E.         164     60     Februa'rv 

Belgo 1     Walms.     232     85     February 

Ft.  William   ....     1     P.  &  J.       196     80     April 
St.   Lawrence    ...     1     D.  E.         164     60     May 
Oswegatchie    .     .     .     1     B.  &  S.     '164    50     July 
Bathurs 1     Walms.     160     50     August 

Total s  525 

To  Start  in  1923 

Company                        No.    Make  Size  Tons    Month 

Algonquin    .    .    .    .     1     B.  &  S.  204  80     Septeml)er 

Consolidated    ...      1     Beloit  160  65     October 

Belgo 11).  E.  232  85     November 

Kenora 1     D.  E.  234  100     December 

Total 4  330 

(Jrand    Total ...    12  855 


To  Start  in  1924 

Price 1     Walms.     234     100     January 

Donnacona 1     Walms     234     100     January 

Hathurst 1     Walms     160       50         ( ?)    ' 

i'rice 1     Walms.     234     100         (?) 

— News  Print  Service  Bureau  Bulletin. 


EXPORTS   OF  NEWSPRINT  AND  WOOD  PULP 
IN  JULY 

Canadian  exports  of  newsprint  in  July  were  92,959 
tons,  a  slight  increase  over  the  quantity  for  June,  which 
was  92,852  tons,  and  an  increase  of  ](),000  tons  over  the 
figure  for  July   1922. 

Mechanical  pulp  exports  were  Si.0i7  tons  compared 
with  39,776  tons  in  June  and  26,873  tons  in  July   1922. 

P.xports  of  chemical  pulp  totalled  19,877  tons  and  in- 
cluded 12,,'590  tons  of  bleached  sulphite;  24,819  tons  of 
unMeached   sulphite   and    12.-168   tons   of   sulphate   pulp. 
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ihe  chart  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  shows  the  monthly  exports,  in  tons,  under 
these  three  headings  since  the  beginning  of  1918.  The 
large  increase  in  our  exports  of  newsprint  will  be  noted. 

The  total  exports  for  the  first  seven  months  of  this 
yenr  and  last  year  were  as  follows: 

7  Mos.  7  Mos.  Increase   '  r 

1923  1922  in   1923 

Newsprint  643,724  tons        .534,344   tons        SCi 

Mechanical    Pulp    172,225   tons        144,144    tons 
Chemical    Pulp        307,932   tons        265,660   tons 


19 
16 


Almost  every  pulp  and  paper  executive  has  a  hobby 
to  which  he  devotes  considerable  time  and  attention.  Don- 
ald Fraser,  of  the  Fraser  Companies,  operating  a  pulp 
mill  at  Edmundston,  and  contemplating  the  erection  of  a 
paper  mill  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tol)ique  river,  is  actively 
interested  in  advancing  tile  cause  of  prohibition.  Mr. 
Fraser,  has  been  for  many  years,  president  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Temperance  Alliance,  which  is  the  pro-pro 
hibition  body  in  New  Brunswick.  Although  he  makes  his 
home  in  Plaster  Rock,  which  is  in  the  northern  section  of 
the  province,  Mr.  Fraser  travels  considerably  in  attend 
ing  regular  meetings  of  the  Alliance. 
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WHO  S  TO  GROW  THE  NEXT  NEWSPRINT  CROP? 

[\\  .k.lin  \V.  l)af<>.\  .Miiiia-jiiit,'  Kdilor  .Maint.ili:i  Kn-e 
Press,  ami  Diict-Ior  riimi'liaii  I'Vii-fstry  Assdcialioii 
The  question  ■'Who's  to  trrow  the  next  newsprint 
eroj)?"  is  not  as  idly  s|)eeulative  as  it  sounds.  More 
than  thirty  million  newspapers  are  run  oft'  the  presses 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  every  week  day. 
Their  raw  material  is  really  a  flatleiu-d-out  lo<i  of 
sprueo  or  halsam.  We  forjjet  sometimes  that  news- 
print is  not  a  synthetie  produet.  Niiu'ty  per  eent  of 
every  ton  is  tihre  from  wooden  lo^js  and  lo-is  are  the 
harvest   of  a    forest    tract. 

If  the  rapid  destruction  <d'  oui-  forests  by  liunum- 
eansed  fires  pi-oceeds  at  the  present  pace  of  four 
thousand  eonfla-irations  a  year,  it  takes  no  i)ropliet 
to  foresee  a  lU'wspaper  industry  driven  into  a  eoi-ner 
by  seai'ce  and  costly  newsprint,  with  no  hope  of  relief 
until  new  forests  have  been  allowed  to  u:row. 

I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  problem  of 
forest  conservation  must  be  taken  aboard  by  the  news- 
paper ]iublishers  of  Canada.  I'ulpwood  is  growing 
alarmins'ly  scarce  and  prices  will  be  increasingly 
gauged  by  the  factors  of  forest  supply  and  acces- 
sibility. We  have  left  forest  conservation  to  the  mer- 
cies of  himbernuMi  and  politically  minded  govern- 
ments, heedless  of  the  fact  that  the  lumberman  oper- 
ates for  a  living  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  has  any  more 
moral  or  patriotic  responsibility  for  the  state  of  the 
forests  than  a  jiublisher.  On  the  other  luind  the  gov- 
ernments formulate  forest  policies  as  public  opinion 
drives,  and  public  opinion,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
takes  its  mould  from  newsjiaiier  information. 

Tlie  newspaper  publishers  of  toda.v  are,  if  they 
choose  to  be,  the  principal  actors  in  the  new  cam- 
paign to  stop  forest  vandalism  and  place  the  timber 
resources  on  a  basis  of  permanent  production. 


LARGE  TIMBER  AREA  IN  P.Q.,  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  MARKET 

The  lease  by  auction  of  a  large  area  of  timber  limit.s, 
located  on  the  north  shore,  where  surveying  is  now  being 
carried  out  by  hydroplane  for  the  account  of  the  Lands 
and  Forests  Department,  will  take  place  late  this   fall. 

The  intention  of  the  Provincial  Government  is  to  de- 
velop that  region  and  establish  definitely  there  the  pulp 
industry,  which  would  help  in  giving  the  residents  of 
that  coast,  in  addition  to  fisheries,  permanent  means  of 
earning  their  living. 

As  far  as  Quebec  is  concerned,  it  was  learned  this 
morning  that  the  lease  of  those  limits  will  be  preliminary 
to  the  establishment  of  a  lumber  mill  as  forecasted  sev- 
eral months  ago  by  Premier  Taschereau. 

The  exact  location  of  the  new  mill  has  not  yet  been 
divulged,  but  it  is  stated  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
important  constructed  in  the  province  and  will  give  em- 
ployment to  a  large  number  of  men. 

Coincident  with  this  report  it  is  also  reported  in  semi- 
official circles  that  a  large  jnilp  and  paper  mill  is  to  be 
built  early  next  spring  in  Chieoutirai  and  Lake  St.  John 
district. 


PULPWOOD  RESOURCES  HEARINGS 

The  first  public  hearing  of  tin?  Royal  Commission 
ajjpointed  to  investigate  the  jnilpwood  resoiii'ces  of 
t'anada  will  be  Indd  in  Halifax  on  October  2.  This  is 
the  only  date  which  has  yet  been  decided  on  by  the 
commission,  but  hearings  in  other  Maritime  Province 
cities  will  follow  the  Halifax  one.  At  the  liead(piar 
ters  of  the  commission  here,  it  was  stated  that  ample 
notice  of  the  sittings  of  the  commission  woidd  be  given 
to  the  public,  so  that  those  persons  desiring  to  nuike 
rejjresentatioMs  would  lia\e  an  opportunity  to  make 
prcparatiotis.  In  the  mivintime,  the  orgarnzation  woi'k 
of  the  commission  is  going  on.  Il  is  |)robabli'  thai 
hearings   will   be    held    from   coast    to   e<iasl. 


U.  S.  WOODLAND'S  SECTION  TO  TALK  EMBARGO 

The  progi'am  of  the  Woodlands  Section's  C^hicago 
meeting  on  October  9.  which  will  be  an  important 
feature  of  the  Fifth  Kail  Business  Conference  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  to  be  held  at 
the  Drake  Hotel  the  week  of  October  9,  includes  in- 
teresting reports  on  the  practice  of  forestry  by  the 
paper  industry  of  the  Ignited  States,  and  on  the  pulp- 
wood  situation. 

Raphael  Zon,  Director  of  the  Lake  States  Forest  Ex- 
periment Station,  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
has  been  invited  to  address  the  meeting  on  the  relation 
of  the  Forest  Service  to  the  paper  industry  of  the 
Lake  States. 

The  principal  topic  for  discussion  will  be  the 
threatened  Canadian  pulpwood  embargo  and  its  effect 
on  the  practice  of  forestry  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  Prominent  foresters  on  both  sides  of  the  line 

will  speak  on  this  sub.iect. 

The   Armstead  Snow   Motors   of  the   United   States, 

Inc.,  will  sliow  a  motion  picture  film  which  Col.  W.  e'. 

Haskell   of   the   International     Paper   Company,     has 

characterized  as   the  most   thrilling     and   spectacular 

which  he  has  ever  seen. 

Pulp  and  paper  mill  executives,  their  foresters  and 

managers    of   their   woods   departments,    etc.,    will    be 

very  welcome  at  this  meeting. 


HOW  IT  HAPPENED 

A  lumberjack  with  a  broken  leg  was  taken  t(j  a 
hospital  for  treatment.  After  the  leg  had  been  set, 
the  nurse  asked  him  how  the  accident  occurred.  He 
replied : 

"You  see,  Ma 'ma,  it  was  this  way:  I  was  skyhooking 
for  the  Potlach  Lumber  Company  and  I  had  only  one 
ground  mile.  He  sent  up  a  big 'blue  butt  that  was  a 
heavy  one.  I  saw  her  yaw  and  yelled  to  him  to  give 
her  a  St.  Croix,  instead  of  which  he  threw  a  sag  and 
gunned  her,  and  that  broke  my  leg." 

"Yes,"  the  nur.se  replied,  "but  I  don't  exactly  un- 
derstand." 

"Neither  do  I,"  .said  the  lumberjack.  "That  darn 
fool  must  have  been  crazy." 


The  Christian's  troubles     are  like  those     of  other 
people,  but  his  refuge  is  unlike  those  of  non-Christians. 
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LONDON     STRIKE  OVER— UNREST  IN  NORWAY 

1  I'roni    Our     Iniiilori    (Jorrf.spondi-iit  ) 

London,  .Vnjjust  28.  1923. 
'i'l.c  London  strik.  ol  do.krr-  is  over  rind  supplirs  ol 
l)ulps  an-  bfinji  gradually  clc.irrd.  I'lic  congestion  is 
enormous  and  it  will  be  fully  a  iiiontli  htforc  the  docks 
present  any  sort  of  a  normal  .ippcarance  after  the  i)ast 
eight  weeks  hold  up  of  siiipping.  Scandinavians  wen 
eoniplaining  bitterly  of  tli>-  strike,  but  it  looks  as  if  Nor 
way  is  in  for  another  strike  among  the  i)aiier  and  i)uli. 
workers.  The  worst  feature  is  that  one  never  knows  where 
a  strike  is  going  to  stop  in  Norway.  The  cellulose  and 
pulp  markets  are  weakers  in  Scandinavia,  owing  to  un 
.settled  labor  conditions.  A  number  of  concerns  have, 
however,  sold  their  production  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  paper  market.  All 
paper  mills  are  fully  employed;  but  prices  are  not  re 
garded  as  satisfactory,  yet  the  products  of  the  mills  can 
he  .sold  cheaper  in  the  British  market  than  what  the  Brit 
ish  mills  can  produce  them  for.  Scandinavians  are  hop- 
ino-  to  raise  their  prices  and  needless  to  say.  British  mill 
owners  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  some  action 
is  taken  in  this  respect.  The  London  strike  impeded 
business  in  London  as  pulp  and  paper  shipments  wert 
heM  up  at  the  docks  for  eight  weeks,  including  supplies 
from  Canada.  The  latter,  however,  were  dealt  with  in 
some  cases  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  mills.  But  for 
the  time  of  the  year  conditions  are  not  at  all  satisfactory 
Business  is  from  "hand  to  mouth,"  if  one  might  use  tin 
expression,  and  the  uncertainty  of  international  affairs, 
labor  unre-st  and  holidays  -buyers  finding  business  dull 
o-o  off  for  a  re.st— all  add  to  the  depression.  Indeed  things 
fn  some  quarters  are  so  discouraging  that  a  few  paper 
mills  are  closed  down  until  further  notice.  Still  we 
must  trust  to  the  future.  There  is  one  bright  element  to 
record  and  that  is  the  large  shipments  of  pulp  from  Can 
ada.  The  last  one  reached  10,883  tons,  more  than  double 
the  supplies  from  the  Scandinavian  mills.  Prices  of 
pulps  are   about   as   follows,   f.   o.   b.   etc..: 

No.    1    Bleached   Sulphite  £21 

No.   1   Easy  Bleaching  £l6i/2 

No.   1   Sulphite   (newsprint)  £1.51/2 

No.   1   Unbleached  Soda  SlGM? 

No.   1   Unbleached  soda   (kraft)  £l5l/4 

Groundwood,  moi.st   (spot)  £5% 

(;roundwood  dry    (spot)  £101/2 

There  is  a  tendency  for  groundwood  to  harden  in  prices 
anc'i  (piotations  for  192  !•  are  being  made  on  a  higher  level 
tli;m   the    jjrices    1    have   quoted   above. 

Mr.  Dubuc  Returns  Home 
Mr.  .1.  K.  A.  Uubuc,  of  Chicoutimi,  returned  home  to 
Ciiiada  a  few  days  ago.  He  was  looking  much  better 
after  his  visit  to  France  and  England,  where  he  has  num 
erous  friends.  He  will  just  arrive  in  time  in  Canada  to 
have  a  final  consultation  with  Sir  Pred  Becker  on  their 
many  interests.  It  must  be  getting  on  for  12  years  since 
I  first  saw  Mr.  Dubuc  in  England  and  1  noticed  this  year 
the  strain  of  work  on  him.  His  holiday  has,  no  doubt, 
made  him  look  better  and  his  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
Atl.intie    lioi><-    he    feels    improved. 

Australia  Again 
in  view  of  the  Imjjerial  Conference  meeting  in  October 
the  Commissioners  of  Australia  are  deluging  the  news 
papers  with  the  great  part  Australia  has  played  in  en 
couraging  trade  within  the  Empire.  They  do  not  say  that 
th(  re  is  one  preference  for  the  British  sellers  and  one  for 
the  Canadian.  Now  th.it  it  has  been  definitely  decided 
that  forestrv  and  pulpwood  and  )>ulps  are  to  be  discussed 


.it  the  Imperial  Conference,  it  is  to  be  hoped  Canadians 
ar'  insisting  on  their  representatives  having  a  case  made 
out  again.st  Australia  of  making  "fish"  of  one  body  and 
"fowl"  of  another  body  within  the  Empire.  This  wants  to 

be  :    business  eonferenei and  at  the  outset  it  was  inti'nded 

to   he  such. 


CLARKE  BROTHERS  LIMITED  TO  BE 
REORGANIZED 

Clarke  Bros.,  Limited,  was  incorporated  in  1912 
undei-  a  Nova  Scotia  charter  and  in  1919  under  ii 
Dominion  charter  to  take  over  the  business  of  W.  (i. 
Clarke  and  W.  W.  Clarke,  who  had  been  in  business 
for  over  thirty-five  years.  Later  a  subsidiary  com- 
pany was  formed  under  the  name  of  Clarke  Brothers 
Paper  Mills.  Limited,  but  in  1921  this  company  was 
absorbed  by  the  parent  company.  In  the  fall  of  1922 
the  company  found  themselves  in  difficulty  and  in 
ilarch.  1928.  foreclosure  jiroccedings  were  taken  by 
the  bond-holders. 

\Vhen  the  editor  recently  visited  the  mill  at  Bear 
River.  N.S.,  he  thought  it  a  pity  that  a  plant  whicii 
was  so  well  located  and  built  .should  be  standing  idle 
for  want  of  water  and  working  capital.  A  plan  has 
been  completed  whereby  the  necessary  water  will  be 
provided  for  the  mill,  but  in  order  to  make  the  new 
plan  function,  it  will  he  necessary  for  the  holders  of 
bonds  already  issued  to  exchange  for  the  new  issues 
that  are  a  i)art  of  the  reorganization  plan.  There  arc 
necessarily  several  issues  of  bonds  such  as  first  mort- 
gage and  refunding  mortgage  bonds.  The  first  mort- 
gage sinking  fund  20  year  7  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  will 
amount  to  .$740,000.  and  there  will  be  an  issue  of  re- 
funding mortgage  sinking  fund  20  year  7  per  cent, 
gold  ])onds  to  the  amount  of  .$2,000,000  of  which  .$740.- 
000  is  to  be  reserved  to  cover  the  issue  first  mentioned. 
The  first  mortgage  bonds  will  pay  for  the  erection  of 
a  pipe  line,  and  several  other  items  and  will  leave  a 
balance  of  about  $239,000  for  working  capital.  After 
paying  back  holdei-s  of  bonds  i.ssued  by  Clarke  Bros.. 
Limited,  there  will  be  a  balance  to  be  held  by  the 
trustees,  and  sold  later,  if  required,  at  the  directinu 
of  the  new  Company. 

There  is  also  to  be  an  issue  of  .$2,350,000  of  fully 
jiaid  shares  of  stock  to  consist  of  $350,000  7  per  cent, 
cumulative  preference  shares.  $500,000  7  per  cent,  non 
ciunulative  preference  shares,  and  $1,500,000  common 
stock. 

A  meeting  is  called  for  October  l.st  at  10  o'clock  at 
the  offices  of  Tilley.  Johnston.  Thomson  &  Parmenter. 
255  Bay  St..  Toronto,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
and  acting  on  resolutions  which  will  facilitate  the 
formation  of  the  new  Company. 

It  is  understood  that  strong  financial  interests  in 
Dayton.  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  are  interested  in  the 
new  I'oiieern. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  NEWS 

The  New  Brunswick  Lumbermen's  .Association  of  which 
Angus  McLean  of  the  Bathurst  Company  is  president  and 
H.  E.  Beedy  of  the  Nashwaak  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 
is  vice-president,  is  placing  before  the  New  Brunswick 
Gfvernment,  the  protest  against  the  increase  in  rates  or- 
dered by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  of  New- 
Brunswick.  Also,  lodged  with  the  Government  is  a  re- 
quest that  the  board  will  give  official  recognition  to  the 
New  Brunswick  Lumbermen's  .Association.  Hitherto, 
the  members  of  the  hoard,  with  characteristic  arrogance 
have   refused   to    recognize   the    Association. 
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l)f.sj)itc  rci'irit  optiiuistii-  .stntfliiciits  conceriiiiif;  tlu'  af 
fairs  of  till-  Aiiurii'nn  AVrititi}?  Paper  Company,  it  was 
.uiiiouiii'fd  last  wi'i'k  tliat  prfferred  and  t'ominon  stock 
lioldcrs  liavi-  fornifd  a  protective  committee,  of  which 
15.  W.  Jones,  vice-president  of  the  Bankers'  Trust  Com- 
|)any.  New  York,  is  president.  Other  members  are:  M.  ('. 
Hr.mch,  president  of  the  Merchants'  National  Hank  of 
IJiihmond.  \'a. ;  Murray  II.  Cofjgeshall  of  C'ooi>tsliall  and 
Hicks;  .John  T.  tiillispie  of  I..  C.  Gillespie  and  Sons; 
I'l  rey  H.  Johnson  of  the  Chemical  National  Bank  and 
U'dley  Watts  of  Ridley  Watts  and  Co.  The  committee 
intends  to  co-o|)erate  with  representatives  of  the  bond- 
holders and  with  directors  and  officers  of  the  company  in 
|)''-))arint{  a  ])lan  that  will  save  for  the  shareholders  their 
eiiiiity  in  the  e(>m|)any.  Mr.  ,Iones,  in  a  statement,  said: 
"It  is  generally  known  that  a  recapitulation  is  necessary 
to  put  the  company  back  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  It  is 
to  >  early  yet  to  say  what  will  be  done.  The  companv  ha-:, 
bond  interest  to  pay  in  .lanuary,  and  before  that  time 
n\ueh  can  be  done  to  stren<ithen  the  company's  finances.' 
.\ei-ordinji'  to  present  estimates,  the  company  needs  fi- 
naLicin"-  to  the  extent  of  from  ,$2,00().OnO  to  .$3,000,000. 
It  IS  considered  likely  that  the  burden  will  fall  on  the 
jireferred  stockholders  through  the  issue  of  prior  pref 
irence  stock,  which  will  either  precede  or  wipe  out  the 
jiresent  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock,  on  which 
there  is  now  158  per  cent  in  accumulated  dividends.  On 
the  basis  of  additional  working  capital  requirements  of 
^:!.000.000  this  would  be  at  the  rate  of  $21  a  share  for 
the   preferred   stock   now   outstanding. 

The  International  Paper  Company  has  completed  and 
])laced  in  operation  its  new  Sherman  Island  hydro-electrie 
))ower  plant.  A  contract  has  been  signed  with  the  Adir- 
ondack Power  and  Light  Corporation  wherby  the  latter 
will  take  practically  all  the  power  output  of  the  new 
plant  for  delivery  in  the  Albany-Troy-Scheneetady  dis- 
trict. Construction  of  the  plant  which  was  started  three 
years  ago,  is  in  line  with  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany's intention  to  utilize  wherever  possible  water  power 
rights  it  possesses  so  that  in  time  they  may  become  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  earning  power  of  the  companv. 

.Vmong  the  newer  forms  of  waxed  paper  for  household 
and  other  purposes  lately  put  on  the  market  by  a  prom- 
inent New  York  manufacturer  are  rolls  of  the  material. 
12  J  feet  long,  a  foot  wide  and  of  heavy  quality,  that  can 
be  retailed  profitably  for  50  cents.  The  feature  of  this 
paper  is  that  it  can  be  unrolled  without  taking  it  from  the 
container  in  which  it  is  boxed,  and  therefore  it  does  not  get 
soiled  or  wrinkled.  Another  useful  novelty  is  in  the  form 
of  envelopes  containing  folded  sheets  of  luncheon  paper 
12  by  li  inches  in  size.  Eighty  of  these  sheets  come  in 
an  envelope  to  retail  at  extremely  low  prices.  Each  sheet 
may  be  withdrawn  without  disturbing  the  others,  thereby 
keeping  them  all  clean  and  fresh.  To  retail  at  5  cents 
for  an  ounce  box,  the  same  manufacturer  has  brought  out 
a  special  shredded  waxed  paper  in  green  and  red  for 
Christmas  trimming  purposes.  In  green,  purple  and  white, 
this  paper  has  been  used  at  Easter  time  for  lining  candy 
egg  baskets,  etc. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Baldwin,  a  Saranac  Lake  physician,  has  ad- 
dressed an  open  letter  to  Dwight  H.  Ladd.  chairman  of 
the   New   York   State  Water   Control   Commission,  urging 


thit  steps  In-  taken  to  prevent  the  CNtablishinent  of  the 
proposed  Haccjuette  Ili\er  Regulation  I)istrii-t,  which  is 
declared  to  be  sought  for  water  storage  by  Adirondack 
liydro-eleetric  corporations.  Dr.  Baldwin's  jilea  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  the  exploitation  of  the  Saranac  Lake 
drainage  area  would  prove  detrimental  botli  to  health  and 
to  the  recreational  advantages  of  the  locality,  particularly 
til'  Tupper  Lake  region.  Dr.  Baldwin  is  a  member  of  the 
.Saianac  Lake  Chamber,  which  has  joined  other  bodies  in 
the  Adirondacks  section  in  opposing  the  constitiitinii.il 
amendment  providing  for  the  storage  district.  Chaiiiber 
of  Commerce  officials  declare  the  proposed  district  is 
sought  by  the  International  Paper  Company,  John  G. 
Carlisle,  president  of  the  Power  Corporation  of  New 
York  and  others.  Most  of  the  organizations  opposed  to 
the  storage  district  plan  are  represented  in  the  Committee 
to  Prevent  the  Exploitation  of  the  Adirondacks,  which 
has  at  its  head  John  G.  Agar,  president  o^the  Association 
for  the  Protection  of  the  Adirondacks.  A  broadside  at- 
tacking the  jiroposed  water  storage  plan  was  issued  last 
Saturday  from  the  office  of  the  Committee,  154  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City. 

C.  J.  Taylor,  writing  from  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me.,  to 
the  New  York  Times,  deplores  the  fact  that  the  valuable 
resources  of  the  State,  "the  only  great  natural  play- 
ground in  the  East,"  are  being  laid  waste  by  the  pulp 
mills.  Speaking  of  the  gradual  denudation  of  the  Maine 
forests,  Mr.  Taylor  says:  "The  pine  is  gone  and  king 
spruce  is  almo.st  down  and  out.  The  State  of  Maine  is 
being  wood-pulped  to  death.  Down  to  the  coast  line 
comes  the  giant  grip  of  the  pulp  mills.  Lately  on  Cape 
Newagen,  which  is  the  southerly  tip  of  the  beautiful  Is- 
land of  Southport,  a  man  got  control  of  a  piece  of  wood- 
land and  cut  out  500  eords  of  spruce  and  white  birch  for 
the  pulp  mill.  He  left  a  beauty  spot  a  scene  of  desola- 
tion. Other  points  are  going  tlie  same  way.  Happily,  in 
the  case  of  Newagen,  a  public  spirit  was  warmed  into 
life,  and  some  of  the  woods  were  saved. 

A  little  money  is  being  made  by  the  present  generation, 
but  a  great  want  stares  the  future.  The  forests  are  going; 
the  freshets  are  coming.  Where  hundreds  of  dollars  are 
now  made,  thousands  will  be  lost  in  flood-swept  towns. 
There  is  a  punishment  for  every  crime,  and  what  is  more 
criminal   than   the  destruction  of   natural   beauties? 

The  State  should  take  some  cognizance  of  this  matter. 
Possibly  a  law  passed  stating  the  size  of  trees  that  may 
be  cut  for  pulpwood  might,  at  the  present,  help." 

The  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  opened  two  new  experiment  stations 
where  forestry  in  all  its  phases  will  be  studied  on  a 
larger  scale  than  ever  before  by  the  Forestry  branch  of 
the  Department.  One  of  these  new  stations  is  called  the 
Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Amherst,  Mass.,  where  it  will  co-operate  with  the 
Ma.'sachusetts  Agricultural  College.  The  other  is  the  Lake 
States  Forest  Experiment  Station  at  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
which  will  be  aided  in  its  work  by  the  Minnesota  Agri- 
cultural College.  S.  T.  Dana,  formerly  Forest  Commis- 
sioner of  Maine,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Am- 
herst station.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Walter  B.  Meyer, 
who  has  just  recently  returned  from  a  year's  study  in 
the  forest  schools  of  Sweden. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Molitrral.  SfjUrmlHT  IS.  —  Tlir  local  pii|HT  trade  is 
still  quiet.  Although  .jobbiM-s  an-  lookiuy:  for  an  im- 
provement in  the  near  future,  conditions  just  now  are 
not  what  may  he  de.seribed  as  bright.  There  is  a  dis- 
inclination to  purchase  in  large  quantities,  while  col- 
lections are  not  satisfactory.  The  printing  section  is 
a  little  more  active,  but  there  are  too  many  firms 
scrambling  for  what  orders  are  available,  with  the  re- 
sult of  loo  close  prices  to  afford  a  reasonable  amount 
of  profit. 

The  mills  report  that  business  is  light,  although  in 
one  or  two  departments  there  is  a  fair  volume  in  hand. 
Some  mills  which  had  a  considerable  tonnage  to  fill, 
state  that  the  last  two  months  have  shown  an  ap- 
preciable decrease.  They  are  however,  confident  that 
trade  will  sooii  pick  up. 

In  June.  Canada  exported  298  tons  of  wrapping 
paper  to  the  U.  S.  A.  against  24  tons  in  June  1922. 
The  States  however,  bought  very  largely  of  this  class 
of  paper  from  Germany  and  Sweden,  the  exports  from 
those  countries  being  1,403  tons  and  1,151  tons  res- 
pectively, compared  with  387  and  1.539  in  June  of 
last  year. 

The  call  for  newsprint  continues  to  be  satisfactory. 
Canadian  mills  will  soon  be  producing  increased  quan- 
tities of  paper,  for  which  f)f  course  an  outlet  has  to  be 
found.  We  are  now  dependent  almost  entirely  upon 
the  United  States  for  absorbing  the  great  bulk  of  our 
tonnage,  and  indeed,  this  year  have  not  found  it  nec- 
essary to  seek  other  markets  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent. But  with  the  greater  production,  Canadian  mills 
will  be  forced  to  secure  additional  customers.  Wc 
understand  that  steps  have  been  taken  to  that  end, 
and  that  we  may  hope  for  a  largely  increased  business 
in  some  of  our  sister  Dominions.  Competition  there  is 
l)artieularly  keen,  especially  from  Scandinavian  mills. 
l)ut  the  excellent  paper  produced  in  Canada  will  no 
doubt  count  for  a  great  deal.  British  companies  have 
done  a  considerable  trade  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  this  year,  sending  31.272  tons  to  Austi-alia  and 
2,999  tons  to  New  Zealand  during  the  six  montlts  end- 
ing June,  these  figures  comparing  with  5.156  and  773 
Inns  (hiring  the  six  montiis  of  1922.  Finland,  Norway. 
Sweden,  and  Newfoundland  are  the  main  sources  of 
(ireat  Britain's  outside  supply.  Of  the  64,130  tons  im- 
ported during  the  six  months  ended  June,  Finland 
sent  21.680  tons.  Norway  10,519  tons,  Sweden  10,668 
tons, .and  Newfoundland  13.817  tons.  Canada  did  not 
sell  the  Old  Country  a  cent's  worth. 

Conditions  of  woods  operations  will  make  for  an 
increased  cost  of  imlpwood.  The  advance  in  the  cost 
of- labor  is  iippreeiable.  and  on  to])  of  this  the  Quebec 
Govei-nment  ^)^•  order-in-eoimcil  has  decided  to  put 
into  force  the  1920  tariff  of  stumpage  rates,  which 
were  .suspended  during  the  1921-22  arid  1922-23  sea- 
sons. The  limit  holder.s  represented  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  advisability  of  postponing  the  tariff  for  an- 
other year,  but  the  request  has  bci-n  turned  down,  with 


the  promisi'  howexcr.  tliat  wood  from  regions  ati'ected 
by  forest  fires  will  be  charged  on  a  lower  scale.  The 
argument  in  favor  of  the  lower  tariff  was  that  it  would 
encourage  the  cutting  of  lumber  and  pulpwood,  and 
thus  give  employment.  Apparently  the  Government  is 
of  the  opinion  that  tlie  lumber  and  pul])  and  paper 
industries  have  recovered  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
.justify  the  larger  .sttimpage  dues. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  pnl|>  market  is  the 
reduction  in  prices  of  bleached  sulphite.  The  lower 
ju-ices  were  set  in  the  United  States,  and  have  been 
met  by  Canadian  producers.  The  reductions  are  $5 
per  ton  in  the  first  grade  and  )(il0  in  other  grades. 
These  are  the  first  cuts  since  December,  and  came  as  a 
surprise  to  consumers  and  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  sulphite  mills.  In  the  opinion  of  some  buyei-s  the 
reduction  occurred  at  an  unfortimate  period,  as  the 
paper  mills  had  set  their  prices  on  the  basis  of  the  sul- 
phite quotations  which  had  been  so  long  in  force.  The 
new  list  natiii'ally  had  a  disturbing  effect,  causing  the 
revision  in  some  instances  of  paper  prices  settled  on 
the  previous  quotations  of  pulp.  The  reductions  also 
had  a  certain  amount  of  influence  on  the  sulphite 
market.  Groundwood  is  still  very  firm,  there  being  a 
good  demand  for  stocks.  The  water  conditions  in  the 
Eastern  States  have  been  unfavorable  to  free  grind- 
ing with  the  result  that  Canadian  ])ulp  has  been  in 
strong  request. 

Ontario  Market  News 

That  greatly  improved  conditions  in  the  pulp  and 
]ia]ier  industry  are  on  the  way  and  that  in  some  lines 
they  have  already  arrived  is  the  testimony  of  mo.st 
of  the  millraen  and  jobbers  interviewed  this  week. 
Distributers  of  most  lines  of  paper  say  business  open- 
ed up  well  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  and  that 
sales  are  keeping  u])  fairly  well  although  the  era  of 
big  orders  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  been  reached, 
ilost  paper  consumers  continue  to  buy  lightly  but  the 
total  of  orders  being  booked  just  now  indicates  grow- 
ing business  and  it  begins  to  look  as  if  it  would  only 
be  a  matter  of  a  short  time  when  the  pulp  and  paper 
trade  would  be  back  to  its  accustomed  stride.  It  is 
easy  to  discern  a  better  and  more  optimistic  tone  to 
the  market  all  round  and  in  the  opinion  of  most  firms 
the  dullness  which  has  characterized  the  industry 
throughout  the  summer  is  definitely  over.  Manufac- 
turing concerns  are  beginning  to  show  greater  activity 
and  the  book  paper  mills,  which  have  been  running 
rather  light  during  the  past  few  weeks,  are  now  re- 
porting that  publishers  and  other  consumers,  are  again 
buying  freely.  The  newsprint  industry  is  booming 
and  the  box  board  manufacturers  report  a  good  vol- 
ume of  business  as  the  result  of  activity  in  the  paper 
box  industry.  Manufacturing  stationers  report  a  dis- 
tinctly better  tone  to  business.  Travellers  for  these 
concerns  are  now  out  from  coast  to  coast  taking  orders 
for  the  coming  season  and  the  reports  sent  into  their 
houses  are  distinctly  encouraging  as  to  the  outlook 
for  good  business  this  fall.  Shipments  of  Christmas 
papeteries  and  other  goods  manufactured  and  handled 
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hy  I  he  >l)ilii>iifi\  tinus  are  now  k"'"K  t'oi'Wiiril  in  vol 
miif  llint  iiHlicatcs  considiTalilc  faith  in  llu'  I'all  ami 
Cliristiiuis  traili"  alicad.  Kiivcloiu'  iiiamil'ai'tiirin}>:  (inns 
ari'   fa  illy   l)iisy   altlidii-rli   as  yi'l    llicrc   is   not   a   trrcat 

(|c;il  (if  |.r|i  til  \\\r  lidiiil,  lr(lf.;i'r  and  wrilinji'  |ia|ii'i-  si'i- 
tjoii  of  III.'  papci-  liailc.  'I'lic  |iul|i  sihialion  rriiiains 
nncliaii-^cd  with  last  week's  priees  prevailini;-  and  with 
the  market  noiu'  loo  active.  Waste  papei-  (h-alers  ii- 
port  satisl'aetory  sales  of  waste  to  pa|)er  honses  al 
thonj;h  ra^s  are  not  so  hrisk  as  they  weic.  The  de 
niand  Tor  this  elass  of  stoeii  from  the  liook  mills  has 
not  \ft  pieked  np  to  the  extent  looked  for  aKholljih 
the  market  appears  to  lie  sliowiiifi'  some  improvement. 
Ivoofinj;'  mills  are  eallinj;-  for  stoek  qnile  liberally  and 
the  hoard  mills  are  seiidinti'  in  reipiisitions  foi-  liox 
hoard    enttin«;s    in   almost   unlimited    tpiaidities. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York.  September  IT) — (Special  Correspondence) 
— The  improvement  in  the  i)ai)er  market  which  was 
noted  followinsi'  Labor  Day  has  continued  unabated 
this  we(d\.  and  demand  has  broadened  further  for  |irai'- 
tieally  all  kinds  of  paper.  Business  <;-eneraliy  is  de- 
velo|)iny;'  in  a  slow  but  consistent  and  very  healthy 
manner,  and  there  is  every  imlieatiou  that  paper  man- 
ufacturers and  jobbers  are  due  to  I'xperience  an  ac- 
tive market  for  the  bai.iiu-e  <if  the  current  year.  It 
will  probably  be  several  weeks  yet  before  demand 
for  paper  reaches  the  proportions  customai-y  for  the 
fall  season  but  there  are  numerous  signs  that  the  mar- 
ket is  j;railually  working  uj)  to  this  point,  and  that 
[lajier  ]n-oducers  are  being  caUed  on  to  increase  their 
out]iut  to  take  care  of  the  increasing  movenuMit  into 
consuming  channels. 

That  news])rint  consumption  is  on  the  rise  can  be 
readily  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  New  York  news- 
papei's.  During  the  summer  there  is  less  print  paper 
used  —  this  is  a  proverbial  condition  in  this  kind  of 
liajjcr  —  but  since  the  Lahor  Da.v  holiday  a  steady  in- 
crease in  consumption  has  been  noted.  Ever.y  day  this 
week  one  of  the  largest  circulated  morning  dailies  has 
printed  an  announcement  that  so  and  so  many  col- 
umns of  advertising  were  omitted  because  of  lack  of 
space  to  print  all  of  the  advertisements  offered.  Sev- 
eral of  the  afternoon  papers  have  printed  similar  an- 
nouncements nearly  every  day.  This  means  that  ad- 
vertising in  the  daily  press  is  on  the  increase  after 
the  summer  lull  and  that  publishers,  who  are  limiting 
the  size  of  their  issues,  are  having  more  business  of- 
fered them  than  they  can  accommodate.  In  other  words, 
publishers  are  printing  as  large  issues  as  they  feel 
safe  in  publishing  with  present  available  supplies  of 
newsprint. 

There  is  very  little  suiiply  of  news])i'int  to  be  liad 
in  the  open  market.  Manufacturers  with  few  excep- 
tions have  their  production  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  sold  on  contracts  and  are  running  their  machines 
at  close  to  maximum  capacity  against  such  commit- 
ments. Newsprint  is  being  shipped  from  mills  about 
a.s  quickly  as  it  leaves  the  paper  machines,  and  very- 
little  supply  is. left  for  disposal  to  transient  buyers, 
who  are  experiencing  unusual  difficulty  in  locating 
available  supplies.  There  is  some  supply  coming  in 
from  abroad  and  it  is  presumed  that  transient  pur- 
chasers are  covering  their  requirements  chiefly  with 
this    paper    since      they     are      meeting     with      scant 
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success  in  finding  domestic  mills  with  newsprint  for 
prompt  delivery. 

Book  papers  are  in  better  demand  than  in  some 
months.  Advertising  in  fiction  and  trade  periodicals 
is  on  the  increase  and  these  publications  are  addinpr 
pages  to  almost  every  issue,  which,  of  course,  is  re- 
sulting in  a  steady  growth  of  consumption  of  book 
pajier.  Mills  are  gradually  speeding  up  their  produc- 
tion as  new  business  is  received.  Eastern  manufac- 
turers arc  reported  running  their  plants  at  close  to 
maximum  output,  while  the  large  book  paper  plants 
in  and  around  Kalamazoo  are  reported  working  at  a 
good  rate  of  capacity.  Prices  of  book  paper  incline 
higher.  No  actual  changes  of  note  have  been  re- 
corded in  the  past  few  days  but  a  stiffening  process  is 
observed  and  it  seems  likely  that  quotations  will  be 
marked  up  in  the  near  future.  Machine  finished  book 
is  quoted  at  an  average  of  6.50  to  6.75  cents  per  pound 
f.o.b.  New  York.  Some  exceptional  sales  down  to  6.25 
cents  have  been  recorded,  though  the  stock  involved 
was  said  to  have  been  of  rather  poor  quality,  while  on 
the  other  hand  m.f.  book  of  some  grades  is  selling  at 
7  cents  and  higher  New  York. 

Trade  activity  in  box  boards  is  gradually  broaden- 
ing. Paper  box  manufacturers  are  purchasing  board 
cautiously  but  as  their  business  increases  they  auto- 
matically absorb  larger  amounts  of  board,  and  the 
movement  toward  consumers  is  beginning  to  approxim- 
ate the  tonnage  usually  noted  at  about  this  time  of 
the  year.  Prices  of  board  are  firm.  There  is  keen 
competition  between  mills  to  secure  as  large  a  part  of 
the  available  business  as  they  can  but  quotations  are 
being  well  maintained.  The  fact  that  board  prices 
have  advanced  only  a  matter  of  $2.50  to  $5  a  ton  in 
the  face  of  a  sharp  rise  in  raw  material  costs  during 
the  past  month  or  six  weeks  is  encouraging  to  box 
makers,  who  are  not  hesitating  to  buy  when  in  need 
of  supplies  although  they  are  averse  to  stocking  up. 
Plain  chip  board  is  quoted  at  $60  a  ton  f.o.b.  New 
York,  and  news  board  at  between  $62.50  and  $65, 
and  manufacturers  emphasize  that  if  waste  paper  rises 
any  further  they  will  be  obliged  to  raise  prices  of 
lioard. 

Coarse  papers  are  in  fair  call  and  steady  in  price. 
A  better  movement  of  tissue  paper  is  noted,  and  re- 
tail merchants  the  country  over  are  laying  in  sup- 
plies of  wrapping  paper  in  preparation  for  the  pre- 
holiday  season.  Fine  papers  are  in  good  demand. 
Holyoke  mils  are  gradually  resuming  operations  after 
the  "strike  of  firemen  and  are  en.ioying  a  broader  out- 
let for  their  product.  A  strong  factor  in  bonds  and 
ledgers  is  that  jobbers'  stocks  are  exceptionally  low. 
therefore  necessitating  that  they  place  orders  with 
mills  as  quickly  as  their  own  customers  come  to  them 
for  paper. 

GROUND  WOOD  —  Mechanical  pulp  is  in  prob- 
ably a  stronger  market  position  than  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  papermaking  raw  material.  According  to  re- 
ports, water  conditions  have  shown  little  or  no  im- 
provement thus  far.  and  a  great  many  producers  are 
handicapped  in  their  operations  by  low  water,  with 
the  result  production  is  down  at  the  bottom  while  con- 
sumers are  anxiously  looking  around  the  trade  for 
available  pulp.  Prices  continue  to  stiffen,  and  now 
that  some  sales  have  been  recorded  at  as  much  as  $50 
a  ton  f.o.b.  grinding  mills,  many  members  of  the  trade 
are  predicting  market  levels  will  go  beyond  this  point. 


Canadian  ground  wood  is  figuring  in  most  of  the  cur- 
rent transactions  in  the  open  market.  Domestic  pro- 
ducers are  in  mo.st  cases  buyers  today  in.stead  of  sel- 
lers, needing  pulp  for  their  own  use,  and  there  is 
])raetically  no  supply  of  domestic  ground  wood  avail- 
able except  to  regular  buyers.  Consumers  in  Upper 
New  York  State,  in  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere  in  the 
States  are  looking  to  Canadian  grinders  for  pulp  and 
are  fi-eely  paying  .$45  to  $50  a  ton  f.o.b.  grinding  plants 
for  spot  shipments.  Even  at  these  high  prices  ground 
wood  is  scarce  since  most  producers  are  sold  up  for  a 
month  or  more  and  are  cautious  about  entering  addi- 
tional commitments  because  of  unfavorable  water  con- 
ditions. Domestic  ground  wood  is  priced  nominally 
at  around  $40  a  ton,  the  larger  amount  of  moisture  in 
domestic  pulp  explaining  the  lower  price  prevailing 
on  this  pulp  than  on  Canadian  ground  wood. 

CHEMICAL  PULP  —  What  appears  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal factor  in  the  chemical  wood  pulp  situation  at 
])resent  is  that  a  number  of  the  largest  paper  mills 
in  the  States,  and  especially  the  big  board  plants  out 
through  the  Middle  West,  have  their  pulp  require- 
ments fairly  well  provided  for  over  the  next  several 
months  and  that  accordingly  they  are  not  keen  about 
augmenting  their  stocks  or  buying  commitments.  Sel- 
lers in  consequence  find  that  the  outlet  for  pulp  at  the 
moment  is  narrower  than  they  had  anticipated  at 
about  this  time,  and  in  at  least  some  cases  pulp  is 
being  offered  at  price  concessions.  There  is  no  con- 
certed pressure  on  the  market  but  the  fact  remains 
that  importers  and  domestic  manufacturers  are  in  cer- 
tain instances  shading  prices,  and  this  prompts  buyers 
to  look  around  for  "cheap"  lots  of  pulp  and  gives 
prices  somewhat  of  an  easy  undertone. 

On  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  a  fairly  large  move- 
ment of  pulps  into  consuming  channels.  Some  big 
shipments  have  lately  arrived  from  Scandinavian 
sources,  nearly  all  of  which  pulp,  it  is  stated,  is  on 
back  orders  from  paper  mills,  and  domestic  producers 
are  shipping  out  their  product  in  a  steady  way  and 
in  considerable  tonnage  on  contracts.  Quotations  on 
No.  1  foreign  unbleached  sulphite  range  from  about 
3.10  cents  a  pound  up  to  3.40  cents  ex  dock  New  York, 
depending  on  the  quality  of  the  pulp  concerned,  while 
foi-eign  bleached  sulphite  of  No.  1  grade  is  quoted 
at  around  4.50  cents  a  pound  on  the  dock.  Domestic 
bleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at  4  to  4.50  cents  a  pound 
f.o.b.  pulp  mills,  No.  1  unbleached  at  3  to  3.25  cents, 
easy  bleaching  at  3.50  cents,  and  bleached  soda  pulp 
at  3.75  cents.  Foreign  kraft  is  priced  at  around  3.25 
cents  ex  dock  New  York,  and  domestic  kraft  at  be- 
tween 3.25  and  3.50  cents  at  pulp  plants. 

RAGS  —  A  little  broader  demand  for  roofing  rags 
has  been  noted  this  week  and  prices  evince  a 
strengthening  trend  following  a  period  when  demand 
was  slow  and  values  were  on  the  decline.  New  York 
York  dealers  report  sales  of  No.  1  roofing  stock  at 
1.45  to  1.50  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  this  city,  and  of  No. 
2  packing  at  1.35  cents,  while  foreign  dark  cottons 
have  sold  to  felt  paper  mills  at  1.521/2  cents  a  pound 
ex  dock  New  York.  Old  white  rags  are  inclining 
higher  in  price  and  dealers  lay  much  stress  on  the 
scarcity  of  these  grades.  Thirds  and  blues  also  are 
firm  and  in  moderately  good  demand.  Repacked  thirds 
and  blues  are  bringing  3  cents  a  pound  at  dealers' 
shipping  points,  while  twos  and  blues  are  selling  at 
3.25  cents.  New  cuttings  are  under  improved  inquiry. 
Fine   paper  manufacturers   are   buying  carefully   but 
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they  are  plniMuj?  orders  for  larger  ntnounts  nf  most 
kinds  of  cuttings  and  they  readily  meet  the  prices 
asked  on  such  rafts  as  they  require.  No.  1  white  shirt 
euttiiiKs  are  (iiioted  at  V2M  cents  per  pound  I'd  li 
New  York,  unhlcaclu-d  muslins  at  11.25  etuits,  fanc> 
shirt  cuttiti','s  at  (i  cents,  lijrlit  silesias  at  S  cents,  iiluc 
overall  cnttin-rs  at  S  cents,  aiul  No.  I  washahles  at  .'> 
cents. 

PAl'KK    STOCK  The    feature    in    waste    paper    ni 

the  New  York  nuirket  is  the  streufflh  in  old  folded 
lu-wsjiapcrs.  Packers  claim  that  there  is  an  undeni 
able  shortage  of  this  irrailc  and  that  they  arc  having; 
luiU'li  difticully  tillintr  the  orders  ]ilaced  1)\'  lioard  niills, 
with  the  rcsidt  prices  tend  iirmly  upward.  Sales  at 
1.05  and  1.10  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  this  city  have  been 
recorded,  and  during:  the  past  couple  of  days  dealers 
have  insisted  on  a  dollar  or  two  per  ton  more  quota 
tions  now  ranging  generally  between  1.15  and  l.'JO 
cents  f.o.b.  New  York.  Old  No.  1  mi.xed  ])aper  is 
steady  in  price  and  demand  at  around  85  cents  a  hun 
dred  pounds  New  York,  and  common  mixed  pai)cr  is 
selling  at  50  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  White  shavings 
are  quoted  at  4.25  cents  a  pound  New  York,  for  No.  1 
hard  shavings,  and  at  3.35  cents  for  No.  1  soft  shav- 
ings. Old  kraft  paper  is  inclining  higher  in  in-ice 
with  dealers  asking  at  least  2.25  cents  a  poiuid  f.o.b. 
New  Y'ork,  and  white  blank  news  cuttings  are  lii'ing 
ing  this  same  price.  Old  magazines  are  selling  at 
from  1.75  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  this  city  upward,  de- 
pending on  the  packing,  and  ledger  stock  at  1.90  to  2 
cents  per  pound. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING  —  A  routine  call  is 
noted  for  old  manila  rope  at  prices  ranging  from  5.25 
to  5.50  cents  a  pound  New  Y^ork  for  No.  1  domestic 
rope.  Strings  are  firm  and  in  good  demand.  Old  bag- 
ging is  dull,  and  consumers  have  no  trouble  buying 
No.  1  scrap  at  1.25  cents  a  pound  at  dealers'  shipping 
points  and  roofing  bagging  at  one  cent  a  pound. 


THE  CANADIAN  TRADE  INDEX 

This  excellent  volume,  which  should  really  be  in- 
dispensable in  the  office  of  every  business  man  in 
Canada,  is  published  by  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association  with  headquarters  in  Toronto.  The  price 
is  -i^G.OO.  This  1923  edition  comprizes  four  parts  and 
includes  the  following  major  divisions : 

A  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 

A  list  of  British  Consuls. 

An  alphabetical  list  of  manufacturers  with  addres- 
ses, branches,  export  representatives,  trade  marks, 
brands,  etc.     This  is  printed  on  blue  paper. 

A  directory-  of  the  manufacturers  of  Canada,  clas- 
sified according  to  the  articles  made.  Exporters  are 
designated  by  an  asterisk. 

A  directory  of  exporters  of  agricultural  produce  and 
allied  lines,  including  names  of  forwarding  agents,  ex- 
port merchants,  etc. 

An  alphabetical  list  in  French  and  also  in  Spanish 
of  headings  in  the  directory  of  manufacturers.  On 
blue  paper. 

Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  organization 
and  services. 

A  list  of  Canadian  materials  and  produce. 

The  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  is  to  be 
complimented  on  the  excellent  character  of  the  book 
and  its  attractive  appearance. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  NEWS 

(l'"roiii    Our     London     C Oin  spondmt J 

London,  Sept.  t,  lOiJJ. 
■'"he  British  pajjir  trade  busincs.s  and  bu-siness  in  the 
Briti.sli  pulp  market  are  as  dead  as  ean  be.  There  is  a 
lioliday  feeling  on  and  international  affairs  are  completely 
ujisetting  things  all  round.  It  will  be  a  happy  day  for 
British  mill  men  when  Germany,  Franec.  It.ily,  and  other 
eontinental  plaees  get  settled  down  and  bring  their  money 
mirkets  into  a  state  of  decency.  At  present  chaos  pre- 
vails and  in  Scandinavia  labor  troubles  add  to  the  dilem- 
ma. It  is  the  opinion  of  many  prominent  men  in  London 
today  that  the  forthcoming  winter  is  going  to  be  one  ot 
the  worst  since  the  Armistice  and  leading  labor  leaders 
predict  that  fully  2,000,000  will  be  unemployed —  a  seri- 
ous outlook  for  a  country  that  has  just  emerged  from  one 
of  the  worst  wars  in  history.  The  paper  industry  seems 
to  be  up  and  down — flourishing  one  month  and  depressed 
another — and  if  it  were  not  for  the  exports  to  the  colonies 
and  Dominions,  which  are  holding  business  together,  the 
ramifications  of  the  mills  would  be  a  critical  state.  Some 
of  the  mills  are  closed  and  some  are  not  able  to  make 
enough  to  meet  dividends.  Newsprint  firms  are  the  only 
people  who  look  busy  and  it  is  quite  evident  they  would 
not  object  to  more  orders. 

Foreign  Competition 

Added  to  the  troubles  of  the  mill  men  are  the  foreign 
competitors  in  the  English  market.  No  one  can  object 
to  foreigners  selling  papers  in  the  country,  but  it  would 
be  one  of  the  finest  things  in  this  history  of  the  British 
industry  if  some  papermaker's  engineer  could  invent  a 
catch-alive  trap  to  ensnare  the  foreign  price-cutter.  He 
is  <i  notorious  individual,  particularly  in  London,  and  it 
is  much  "below  the  belt"  the  way  he  sells.  These  foreign 
prices  are  doing  endless  harm.  Naturally  the  buyers 
want  paper  such  as  kraft,  wrappings  of  all  kinds,  wall- 
papers, etc.,  at  a  price  next  to  nothing — and  they  get  it. 
No  Canadian  and  no  Britisli  mills  could  sell  at  the  prices, 
except  they  wanted  liquidation;  but  the  idea  is  to  "get 
shut"  of  tile  stuff  in  the  hope  of  paving  the  way  for  a 
future  market.  There  is  only  one  way  of  dealing  with 
these  kind  of  gentlemen  and  that  is  get  up  a  good  pub- 
licity scheme  against  them  and  let  it  loose  amongst  the 
British  public  with  a  few  home  truths  on  continental 
m -thods  and  practices.  These  foreign  price  cutters  are 
throttling  Canadian  and  other  Dominion  sellers  in  the 
British  market  and  there  is  a  cure  for  this  if  the  Britisli 
papermakers  could  agree  amongst  themselves  by  demand- 
a  tax — a  choking  one — on  all  papers  from  foreign  sources. 
It  would  help  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  and  curb  the 
ambitions  of  continental   speculators. 

Now  We  Know! 

Sir  George  Sutton,  chairman  of  the  Amalgamated  Press 
(1922)  Ltd.,  London,  one  of  the  late  Lord  Northcliffe's 
companies,  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  the  other  day. 
He  said,  inter  alia  "The  Amalgamated  Press  has  the  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Imjierial  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  the 
second  largest  paper  mills  in  this  country  and  the  recent 
additions  to  its  plant  have  made  it  probably  the  rapst 
up-to-date  papermaking  concern.  The  Imperial  Paper 
Mills,  in  its  turn,  has  the  largest  interest  in  the  Gulf 
Pulp  and  Paper  Coy.,  situated  at  Clarke  City,  in  the  Pro 
vince  of  Quebec.  \  large  proportion  of  the  mechanical 
pulj)  used  in  the  production  of  your  periodicals  is  drawn 
from  this  source  and  it  is  essential  that  your  directors 
should  maintain  a  very  careful  financial  policy  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  may  be  necessary  at  an  early  date  to 
provide  for  the  purchase  of  further  timber  limits  to  en- 
sure an  amiile  supjily  of  raw  material   required." 


Now  llii  lists  for  converting  straw  into  pulp  are  being 
ni.ulc  .it  the  Imperial  Paper  Mills,  in  Kent,  but  Sir  George 
Sutton  did  not  touch  on  the  subject.  These  mills  are  al- 
ways on  the  look-out  for  new  sources  in  raw  materials, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Canadian  straw  will  meet  the 
tests  favorablj-. 

The  Exhibition 

'/'he  Canadian  buildings  are  being  pushed  well  ahead  in 
the  British  Empire  Exhibton  grounds  and  the  other  day 
I  was  inspecting  a  plan  of  one  of  the  railway  Dominion 
railway  palaces.  Newfoundland's  scheme  is  also  well  in 
progress  .  I  would  suggest  that  if  Canadians  intend  com- 
ing to  London  as  strangers  for  the  first  time  and  not 
having  friends,  they  should  get  into  touch  with  reliable 
pe  )j)le  for  the  purpose  of  securing  hotel  accommodation. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  will  be  in  London  for  the  exhibition  and  the  man 
who  has  not  a  friend  to  help  him,  or  to  stop  with,  will 
stind  a  jjoor  chance  in  any  hotel.  If  he  is  successful  in 
a  hotel,  charges  will  be  high.  Members  of  clubs  in  London 
would  do  well  to  get  into  touch  with  them  about  arrange- 
ments during  the  exhibition  period.  I  throw  these  sugges- 
tions: out  in  time  as  people  in  foreign  jiarts  are  booking 
liottl   .iccommodations  already. 


THE  PRINCE  HEADS  THE  EXHIBITION 

The  Prince  of  Wales  within  the  past  month  has  be- 
come President  of  the  British  Empire  Exhibition.  Last 
week  he  entertained  a  small  party  to  luncheon  at  the  ex- 
hibition  grounds   at   Wembley,   and    explained   his   motive. 

His  motive  as  president  of  the  British  Empire  Exhibi- 
tion in  asking  them  to  Wembley  Park  was  to  try  to  in- 
spire them  with  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  a  project  of 
the  highest  Imperial  importance.  He  could  assure  them 
with  confidence  that  the  organization  of  the  exhibition  was 
now  on  a  sound  basis,  and  that  they  could  reasonably  hope 
that  there  was  no  obstacle  now  to  hinder  their  progress  to 
a  brilliant  success. 

He  said  a  brilliant  success  because  a  moderate  success 
was  no  good.  It  was  a  bold  challenge  ■which  the  British 
Empire  Exhibition  made  to  the  world  when  it  undertook 
the  ta.sk  of  organizing  this  venture  so  soon  after  the  de- 
vastation and  settlement  of  the  Great  War.  That  chal- 
lenge must  be  carried  through  to  the  point  of  success, 
full.,  pressed  down,  and  overflowing."  They  must  show 
to  the  world  that  the  Empire  possessed  the  same  unity, 
courage,  and  perserverance  in  peace-time  as  in  the  stress 
of  war. 

The  British  Empire  Exhibition  had  enlisted  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Dominions  and  Colonies,  which,  within  the 
last  few  months,  had  in  several  cases  increased  their  de- 
mands for  space  for  exhibits.  It  was  certain  that  they 
would  have  at  Wembley  Park  a  great  pageant  of  Em- 
pire, in  which  would  be  represented  all  the  races  under 
our  flag,  and  which  would  illustrate  fully  the  economic 
resources    of    all    our    territories    and    our    peoples. 

The  exhibition,  too,  had  enlisted  the  powerful  help  of 
the  great  organizations  of  manufacturers  and  traders  .  t 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  had  responded  generously 
to  the  appeal  to  form  a  guarantee  fund  and  in  other  ways. 

In  conclusion,  His  Royal  Highness  stated  that  he  was 
not  suggesting  that  the  press  should  treat  the  British 
Empire  Exhibition  with  undue  favoritism,  or  with  anv  lack 
of  csndour,  but  he  sincerely  trusted  that  they  would  rp>  - 
ognize  that  it  was  a  jjrojcct  with  a  definite  purpose  fullv 
worthy  of  serious  and  continuous  support.  If  the  Britisli 
Exhibition  achieved  the  success  which  they  could  help  so 
much  towards  making,  it  might  well  mark  a  new  era  in 
Imperial  trade  and  point  the  way  to  new  paths  by  which 
to   repair   the   ravages   of   the   Great   War. — Exchange. 
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EDITORIAL 


LOOKING  AHEAD 

ll  IS  sdiue  time  yet  to  January  and  I  he  imciiiImts  hI' 
till'  Tei-hnical  Seetiou  doubtless  have  a  j;n'at  many 
things  on  their  minds,  but  when  they  arrive  in  Mont- 
real at  the  annual  meeting;,  they  would  be  sorely  dis- 
appointed if  the  executive  and  program  committee 
had  not  provided  somethiiifi'  distinctly  worth-while  in 
the  form  of  papers  and  discussions,  'riic  executive 
are  not  mind  readers,  and  are  consequently  liable  to 
fail  to  be  completely  aware  of  wliat  is  desired  by  the 
other  members  of  the  Section.  Their  work  will  in- 
very  greatly  helped,  and  the  progi-am  will  lie  iiiadc  of 
far  greater  value  to  the  industry  if  niendiers  would 
indicate  immediately  any  subjects  in  which  they  are 
particularly  interested  that  might  be  included  in  the 
program.  It  would  be  further  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  committee  if  coupled  with  suggestions  for  the  sub- 
ject of  papers,  there  would  be  an  indication  as  to 
who  would  be  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject  de- 
sired. It  sometimes  happens  that  a  member  feels  that 
his  work  is  too  insignificant  to  bring  before  the  Tech- 
nical Section,  but  there  should  be  no  such  feeling  as 
this,  because  it  is  the  building  together  of  the  items 
brought  out  in  the  course  of  a  great  variety  of  work 
which  is  going  on  here  and  there  that  makes  the 
structure  on  which  advance  is  based. 

The  Technical  Section  has  a  wide  reputation  for  ar- 
ranging excellent  programs,  and  the  i-eason  for  it  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  generosity  and  good  nature  of 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  enthusiastic  mem- 
bers who  are  always  ready  to  step  in  and  do  their  part, 
or  a  little  more.  There  has  been  a  very  considerable 
growth  in  the  membership  of  late,  and  the  qualifica- 
tions for  membership  are  sufficiently  exacting  to  in- 
sure a  verj'  high  standard  of  ability  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  admitted.  In  view  of  this  fact,  we 
should  have  a  constantly  increasing  amount  of  avail- 
able material  from  which  to  draw.  In  fact,  instead 
of  the  program  committee  going  before  the  member- 
ship with  an  appeal  for  papers,  there  should  be  such  a 
spontaneous  supply  that  the  committee  would  have  to 
do  considerable  weeding  out  in  order  to  present  just 
the  best  papers  available.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  re- 
search work  and  development  of  control  work  going 
on  in  the  various  mills,  and  all  of  this  material  is  of 
inten.se  interest  to  all  of  the  membership  in  one  way 
or  another.  Besides  papers  on  subjects  of  common  in- 
terest which  can  be  prepared  by  one  member  or  an- 
other,  and    discussed    bv   the   whole    body,    there    are 


Noriii-  very  vital  i|UestioiiN  llial  arc  liniig  considered  by 
the  various  coiiiniitlees  of  llie  'rcchiiical  Section  that 
will  lie  presented  in  the  form  of  reports,  and  will  be 
discussed   with   a   great   deal   of  interest. 

The  point  to  he  considered  just  now  is  for  every 
iiieiiilier  to  give  thou!.;lil  to  the  matter  of  our  annual 
meeting  and  send  any  suggestions  that  he  may  have  to 
the  Secretary  foi^  the  guidance  of  the  program  com- 
mittee. 


SCHOOL    BOOKS    ARE    NEGLECTING    CANADA 

ll  is  little  wonder  that  there  is  a  considerable  mi- 
gration of  Canadians  to  the  south  of  the  border,  when 
one  considers  that  the  very  textbooks  used  in  our 
Canadian  schools  are  sometimes  of  American  produc- 
tion and  the.se  very  naturally  and  properly  are  v/rit- 
ten  from  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States.  This 
was  brought  out  very  forcibly  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Harpell, 
publisher  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  in  the  dis- 
cussion held  at  the  initial  meeting  of  the  present  board 
of  officers  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, of  which  Mr.  C.  Howard  Smith  is  president,  iv 
Montreal  last  week.  The  matter  of  commercial  geo- 
graphy of  Canada  is  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  in- 
stance of  lack  of  representation  of  Canadian  oppor- 
tunities and  accomplishments.  There  is  probably  no 
subject  which  provides  such  opportunities  for  arous- 
ing the  enthusiasm  of  the  Canadian  in  his  country  and 
for  his  opportunities  than  is  the  case  with  the  subjects 
pertaining  to  history  and  geography.  It  is  unfortun- 
ately the  case,  however,  that  Canada  lacks  a  compre- 
hensive natural  geography  or  commercial  geography 
which  adequately  covers  the  subject.  One  instance  is 
the  appearance  of  an  American  book  on  this  sui.'ject 
which  purports  to  be  comprehen.sive  and  .which  may 
or  may  not  be  typical,  but  yet  no  doubt  one  which  is 
widely  used  either  directly  by  students  or  as  a  re- 
ference book,  mentions  the  wheat  fields  of  the  Dako- 
tas,  but  disregards  altogether  the  much  higher  yields 
per  acre  and  total  production  of  our  Western  Prairie 
Provinces.  Canada  is  further  slighted  by  lack  of  ade- 
quate reference  to  our  silver  and  gold  areas,  our  nickel 
and  asbestos  production,  our  pulp  and  paper  industry 
and  other  features  of  our  industrial  life  which  make 
Canada  a  prominent  or  leading  producer.  This  matter 
is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  which  is  being  given 
it  by  the  Manufacturers'  A.s.sociation,  and   should   be 
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given  by  eilucjitioiiiil  autluiritifs  Iici-jium-  it  is  lln 
pression  that  llu'  fhilii  receives  i 
that  largely  detcrniiiies  his  fiiiuie 
imjjortant  and  advisaiile  I  hat  ('aiiada's  weai'h  of 
natural  resources  and  industrial  ojiportunities.  invig- 
orating climate  and  an  attractive  future  should  be 
properly  presented  in  the  textbooks  studieil  by  our 
boys  and   jrirls. 


MR.    ROBB    AND   IMMIGRATION 

The   lion.   .1.   A.   liobb,   recently   aiipoinled   ilmister 
of  Immigration  and   Colonization,  has  issued  a  state- 
ment   outlining    a    new    policy    of    immigration.      And 
we  believe  that  its  whole-hearted  adoption  and  I^''ose-      ^^^ 
cation   would  help  very  largely  to  augment  the   tide '  fn 


from  the  United  States,  '  .Mr.  liobb  is  proposing  to 
proceed  along  sound  lines.  That  is,  always  providetl 
tiiat  it  is  regarded  as  essential,  that,  if  settlers  are 
i)rought  to  Canada  from  certain  of  the  Southern 
European  countries,  they  should  be  carefully  hand- 
picked  in  Europe.  For  there  is  a  danger  —  and 
this  fact  has  been  impressed  on  Canadians  during  the 
late  war  —  in  bringing  to  this  country,  in  any  really 
large  number.s,  aliens  who  are  resolved  not  to  be  ab- 
sorbed and  assimilated,  but  rather  to  form  colonies  of 
their  own  and  adhere  to  alien  mental  and  political 
standards.     Great  care  is  needful  in  their  selection. 

It  is  announced  that  "facilities  will  be  offered  for 

the  immigration  of  such  skilled  and  unskilled  labor 

(other  than  agricultural)  as  Canada  may  require  from 

me  to  time."     With  this  we  are  in  hearty  accord. 


of  immigration  to  these  shores.  In  such  very  largely 
augmented  volume  of  immigration  is  to  be  found  the 
solution  —  or,  at  any  rate,  a  large  part  of  the  solu- 
tion —  of  nearly  all  of  our  most  pressing  national 
problems,  including  the  most  pressing  of  all.  that  of 
the   Canadian  National  Railways. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible,  we  are  most  solicitous  that 
this  augmented  immigration  should  come  from  Great 
Britain.  The  Dominion  Government,  some  time  ago, 
formulated  certain  plans  for  obtaining  immigration 
from  this  source.  But,  as  we  took  occasion  to  point 
out  at  the  time,  these  plans  of  the  Govei-nment  did 
not  go  far  enough  and  showed  scant  likelihood  of 
adding  very  largely,  in  the  near  future,  to  the  num- 
ber of  producers  in  this  country.  In  fact,  we  have 
never  been  able  to  regard  tliem  as,  in  any  sense,  ade- 
quate to  the  imperative  exigencies  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  Canada  finds  herself.  Mr.  Kohb  now 
announces  that  "in  co-operation  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  terms  of  the  Empire  Settlement 
Act,  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  schemes  affording 
assistance  to  those  of  the  agricultural  and  home- 
worker  classes  from  the  Mother  Country."  This  an- 
nouncement may  mean  much  or  little — let  us  hope  it 
means  much. 

For  our  part,  however,  we  have  always  recognized 
that,  even  at  the  best,  all  Canada's  immigration  needs 
cannot  be  supplied  by  the  Mother  Country.  For  one 
thing,  we  need  more  than  the  latter  can  furnish  of  the 
right  stamp.  For  another,  there  are  certain  classes 
of  rough  work  for  which  immigrants  from  the  more 
Southern  of  European  countries  seem  better  suited. 
All  such  industrious  European  settlers  as  are  cap- 
able of  being  transformed  into  Canadian  citizens 
should  be  made  welcome  in  the  interests  of  the  Dotu 
inion  at  large.  Tn  this  connection,  we  arc  eonfiilent, 
subject  to  the  proviso  in  our  next  sentence,  that,  in 
.Announcing  that  "as  the  Briti.sh  Isles  alone  cannot 
furnish  a  sufficient  ouota  of  the  asrricnltural  clas- 
ses, efforts  will   be   made  to   encourage     immigration 

from  certain  areas  of  the  continent   of  Europe   and 


We  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  doors  wide 
if  we  are  to  bring  to  this  country  such  a  volume  of 
immigration  as  will  both  substantially  increase  pro- 
duction and  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  Dominion.  We 
want  to  see  the  doors  opened  not  only  to  farmers  and 
farm  laborers,  but  also  to  such  an  extent  in  other 
directions  as  will  enable  our  manufacturers  and  busi- 
ness men  to  secure  the  skilled  workers  and  other  help 
they  require  in  their  industries.  At  present,  they 
cannot  get  these.  Nor  will  they  easily  be  able  to  do 
so,  if  the  Labor  unions  in  this  country  can  work  their 
sweet  will.  We  have  a  shrewd  idea  that  it  is  the  fear 
of  offending  these  Labor  unions  that  has  been  respons- 
ible for  the  lethargy  and  laxity  that  the  Government 
has  so  long  displayed  in  this  matter  of  immigration. 

As  we  have  said,  we  are  generally  in  agreement  with 
Mr.  Robb  's  enunciation  of  the  new  immigration  policy. 
But,  after  all,  "fine  words  butter  no  parsnips."  The 
Government  will  be  judged  by  deeds,  not  words.  It 
has  hitherto  been  so  .slack  and  procrastinating  with 
regard  to  this  qiiestion,  all-important  as  it  is,  that 
one  may  well  be  pardoned  for  not  being  ultra-sanguine 
as  to  its  policy  being  now  inspired  by  a  new  spirit. 


WHAT    IS   YOUR    LIFE    WORTH? 

If  you  arc  a  salaried  man.  you  are  earning,  by  the 
exercise  of  your  brain  or  muscle,  say  .$3,000  a  year, 
at  least  one-half  of  which  .vou  employ  in  the  support 
of  your  family.  Then  the  money  producing  value  of 
your  life  to  your  family  is  worth  .$30,000,  since  a  policy 
of  $30,000.  when  realized,  will  yield  a  sum  which  if 
invested  at  five  per  cent,  would  give  your  family  $1,500 
income  a  year.  Is  your  life  insured  for  anything  like 
its  full  value? 
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criminal  offence,  condemned  by  law  as  well  as  public 
0])inion,  seems  to  mc  to  demand  evei-y  cent  tiiat  can 
be  raised  and  every  effort  that     can  he  made." 
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Improvement  in  Sulphite  Cooking  Method 

lly    C.    V.    S.    llAWKINMiS,    Clii.-f   Chfiiiist,      I'rici!   Hn.s.  &  (Jo. 


Ill  ri'ci'iil  years  IIil'I-c  has  been  a  tciulciu-y  to  l()(ik 
I'lost'iy  into  the  rt'covcry  of  heat  and  S()^,  in  the  rclii-l' 
from  the  diyfi'slcrs^  Tin;  usual  procedure  followed  is 
to  cool  the  relief  licjuor  and  i)ass  it  iiilo  the  raw  acid. 
This  coolinj;:  appearetl  to  lie  a  needless  waste  of  heat 
which  it  niifjht  l)e  jiossihie  to  utilize  for  raisiuf;'  the 
temperature  of  the  acid  in  tlu'  digesti-rs  thus  saviiit;' 
the  cost  of  steam  necessary  to  sujjply  this  ener{;y.  Var- 
ious schemes  have  been  sufigested  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years  but  for  the  most  part  have  failed  due  to  dif- 
ficulties in  operation  and  excessive  rejiair  costs.  This 
has  been  due  to  the  pr(il)lem  of  pumping  hot  acid  and 
the  solvent  action  of  such  acid  on  construction  mate- 
rials. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Decker,  Sulphite  Superintendent  of  Trice 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Limited,  Kcnogami,  P.Q.  started  work 
on  this  i)hasc  of  recovery  in  1921  and  has  now  suc- 
cessfully overcome  the  difficulties.  In  his  process 
which  is  fully  covered  by  patents,  he  was  enableil 
not  only  to  save  steam  but  also  to  increase  the  yield 
per  digester  and  improve  the  quality  of  pulp.  In  1922 
several  trial  cooks  were  made  to  compare  this  new 
process  with  the  old  one.  While  the  actual  figures 
varied  slightly,  they  all  showed  a  substantial  saving. 
As  a  consequence  the  new  system  was  installed 
throughout  the  sulphite  mill  and  has  now  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  for  over  a  year. 

Recently  two  cooks  were  made  for  comparison  and 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  record  these  results 
as  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  pnlp  and  paper  industry. 
Description  of  Decker  Injection  Method 

The  method  of  i)rocedure  in  the  rrcovery  process  is 
as  follows:  All  digesters  are  connected  by  a  system  of 
piping  and  valves  so  arranged  that  the  top  relief  from 
one  or  more  digesters  may  be  led  into  the  bottom  of 
any  other  digester.  The  digester  is  filled  in  the  usual 
way  with  chips  and  acid.  Digesters  which  are  in  the 
process  of  cooking  are  now  allowed  to  relieve  into  the 
bottom  of  this  digester  for  a  period    of  from  two  to 


four  hours.  During  this  time  no  steam  is  used.  As 
soon  as  the  relief  is  finished,  the  digester  is  shut  off  and 
the  cooking  starts  in  the  usual  way.  This  digester 
is  then  allowiul  to  relieve  into  another  digester.  The 
process  is  so  timed  that  every  digester  is  subjected  to 
relief  fi-niii  otiirr  digesters  at  various  stages  of  the 
cooking  ami  llic  net  result  is  apjiroximately  equiva- 
lent  to  one   eoiiiplelc   relief   for  a    whole  cook. 

Results  Obtained 
On  .liily  21st,  and   28th,  two  cooks   were   made  for 
the  sake  of  compar'ison.     The  following  results   were 
obtained : 

COMPARATIVE  DATA 


.Tulv 


Wood  used    (cords)    .    .    . 
Wet    weight    (lbs.)     .     .     . 

Moisture    (%) 

Bone-dry  weight  (lbs.) .  . 
Acid  used,  total  (%)... 
Free  (%)  ....'. 
Combined  (%)  .  .  . 
Quantity  of  acid  (gals) .  . 
Steam  used  (lbs.  from  and 

at  212°  F.) 

Pulp    produced    (tons    air 

dry) 

Screenings       and       knots 

(tons  air  dry)    .... 
Bleaching    test     {%,    35% 

bleach) 

Strength    test     (Standard 

method  A.   P.  &  P.  A.) 
Wood    (cords  per  ton  air 

dry  pulp) 

Steam    (lbs.    per    ton    air 

dry  pulp)    


Decker  Without 

Process         Injection 

21st.  /23  July  28th.  /23 


17.5 

17.5 

69,777 

69,779 

34.00 

35.53 

46,053 

44,895 

3.97 

4.26 

2 .  53 

2.59 

1.44 

1.67 

25.00(1 

25.000 

46,022 

63,371 

12.23 

9.98 

0.22 

0.65 

17.1 

33.7 

39 . 0 

32.6 

1.43 

1  .  75 

3,763 

6.350 

1 

-   /o 

fa 

■  ''-e 

? 

fo--/  a! dp. 


ry    u    -ti    J     ir    t»    *»•  2      ' 


5   '.-  *.  «  -f 
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Time   of  cooking:    (includ- 
ing    relieving     time     if 

any) i;i  hrs.  10  hrs.  l.'U  m. 

Yield     of     lioiii'-dry     pulp 
from       hone-drv      wood 

(%) ' 48.44  40.19 

Screenings    (expressed    as 

pereentasc  nf  piil]!'    .    .  1  .  :^S  f).49 

Distribution  of  Steam  During  Cook 

Bringing  digester  to  pressure   (iJiS)         ](il9;")         42247 

From  pressure  to  110°  C 6337  4929 

From  110"  C.  to  120°  C 5633  4929 

From  120°  C.  to  130°   C 9857  5633 

Remainder  of  cook 8000  5633 

Total 46022         63371 

While  these  tests  do  not  presume  to  represent  ex- 
actly the  savings  that  could  be  made  over  a  large  per- 
iod of  operation,  they  serve  the  purpose  of  indicating 
a  decided  possible  decrease  in  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
The  steam  saved  is  largely  but  not  entirely  due  to  the 
heat  reclaimed  in  the  relief  liquor.  The  increase  in 
yield  is  partially  explained  by  the  smaller  decrease 
in  strength  found  in  the  acid  when  soaked  up  by  the 
chips  and  a  constantly  rising  temperature  with  addi- 
tions of  highly  concentrated  SO.,-  However  explained, 
the  results  show  a  saving  that  is  well  worth  while  and 
should  prove  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  sulphite 
pulp  manufacture. 


WITHOUT   IN.IKCTION 

CO.XDITIOXS  IN  DKiKSTKK  DURlNdl  FIRST  PART 

OF  COOK 

Digester  was  steamed  as  soon  as  it  was  filled  with 
acid.    Zero  time  is  the  time  when  digester  was  steamed. 


Time  Temperature  °C. 

Hrs.     Mill.       from  test  cock 


.\nalysis  %  SO2 
Total  Free     Combined 


0 

37 

3.65 

2.30 

1.35 

15 

38-1/2 

3.90 

2.43 

1.47 

30 

36-1/. 

3.62 

2.14 

1.48 

45 

34 

3.23 

1.86 

1.37 

34 

3.04 

1.76 

1.28 

15 

42 

3.33 

2.02 

1.31 

30 

55 

3.58 

2.21 

1.37 

45 

57 

3.55 

2.18 

1.37 

61 

3.52 

2.18 

1.34 

15 

64 

3.26 

1.95 

1.31 

30 

67 

3.17 

1.86 

1.31 

45 

78 

3.01 

1.79 

1.22 

82 

2.91 

1.66 

1.25 

15 

86 

2.89 

1.79 

1.10 

30 

88 

2.72 

1.66 

1.06 

45 

92 

108 

2^59 

1.63 

".m 

15 

120 

2.43 

1.60 

.83 

30 

128 

2.18 

1.54 

.64 

Time 
Hrs.       -i-^ 
Min. 


0 
15 

30 
45 

15 
30 
45 

15 
30 
45 

15 
30 

45 

15 
30 
45 

30 

30 

30 

30 


DECKER  PROCESS 
Conditions  in  Digester  During  Injection  and   First    P.trt     of  Cook 

„      ,...  ,    .„.  ,  .VnalysLs   of   Acid  Di-tails  of   Iniec-ting 

Conditions  of  Aeid  _•      .     __  j  b 

iipcrature    of     .\cid     °C. 

No. 


37 
33 
32 
32 
34 
39 
47 
47 
51 
52 
53 
55 
57 
58 
60 
62 

55 

57 

64 

69 

72-1/2 

85 

90 
100 
116 
122 
126 
130 
148 


%    of   so. 

Total 

Free 

Comb. 

3.46 

2.11 

1  .  35 

3.23 

1.92 

1.31 

3.10 

1.82 

1  .  2S 

3.07 

1.70 

1.37 

3.17 

1.92 

] .  25 

3.55 

2.34 

1.21 

3.74 

2.59 

1.15 

3.84 

2.53 

1.31 

3.78 

2.50 

1.28 

3.58 

2.37 

1.21 

3.68 

2.43 

1.25 

3.55 

2.43 

1.12 

3.58 

2.40 

1.18 

3.62 

2.43 

l.lil 

3.65 

2.56 

1  .  09 

3.62 

2.53 

1.09 

3.71 

2.59 

1.12 

3.71 

2.59 

1.12 

3.74 

2.62 

1.12 

3.71 

2.66 

1.05 

3.49 

2.50 

.99 

3.42 

2.50 

.92 

3.17 

2.24 

.93 

2.98 

2.14 

.84 

2.62 

1.86 

.76 

2.30 

1.76 

.54 

2.40 

1.92 

.48 

2.11 

1.73 

.38 

Digesters 
Tfiiipcrature    °C. 
No.    5 


138 
138 
139 
139 


liq. 


120 
123 
126 
126 
126 
127 
128 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
136 
138 
139 


100 
107 
IM 
118 
122 
124 
127 


Septi'inlii 
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Silicate  of  Soda  in  the  Paper  Mill 

lis   .IAMI';s    (1.    \  All.,  <'li.ini.   il   liin.l..r  l'lilliHlr-l|,hl.i  Qimiiz  (•um|.iiiiy-niiL,.l,l|il.i.i    . 


Hardnrs.s  and  sinoutli  finiNli  arc  tlic  qualities  which 
th>-  paper  iiiakir  usiinlly  nssoclatts  witli  silicate  of  soda, 
{'.iniiiicrcial  solutrions  of  suitalih-  coinpositioii  when  addi-.l 
to  the  heater  and  precipitated  witii  alum  ini|)art  thest 
charnctcri.stic.s  and  jj;ivo  other  advantages  among  which 
some  gain  in  .strength  is  generally  ohscrved.  Tlicso  re 
suits  can  only  he  secured  if  the  silicate  is  used  with  due 
rcgp-rd   to  its   chemical   and   jihysical    ])roperties. 

Aside  from  improving  the  properties  of  the  paper  there 
ar,"  several  other  purj)i)ses  for  which  silicate  of  soda  is 
useful  in  the  paper  mill.  A  consideration  of  some  of 
these  is  worth  while  from  the  point  of  view  of  illustrating 
th*"  nature  of  the  material  as  well  as  to  call  attention  to 
the  minor  uses  which  may  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
some  who  may  find  them  helpful. 

Silicate   and  Cement 

Beginning  in  tiie  sulphite  pulp  digester  we  find  sili 
cate  of  soda  as  an  ingredient  of  the  cement  in  which  the 
acid-proof  lining  is  set.  A  reaction  between  Portland 
cement  and  the  silicate  solution  is  here  employed  to  give 
the  needed  combination  of  resistance  to  water  and  to  acid 
Silicate  of  soda  alone  is  affected  by  water  and  Portland 
cement  alone  is  affected  hy  acids  but  the  cement  which 
contains  both  will,  when  rightly  mixed  and  applied,  give 
excellent  service.  The  speed  with  which  the  reaction  takes 
place  depends  on  the  composition  and  concentration  of  the 
silicate.  Those  forms  of  silicate  of  soda  which  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  silica  and  little  alkali,  although  they 
ar>'  well  adapted  to  be  used  in  the  beater,  make  cements 
which  set  too  rapidly  for  this  purpose.  The  best  grade 
has  been  determined  to  be  one  in  which  the  ratio  of  soda 
to  sUica  is  as  1  to  2.4.  This  is  usually  put  on  the  market 
at  I:  concentration  of  52  deg.  B.  A  good  cement  is  made 
by  using  two  parts  of  ground  quartz  of  20  mesh  fineness 
and  one  part  of  Portland  cement.  The  silicate  solution 
is  diluted  with  10 '<  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  mixed 
with  the  quartz  and  cement  to  a  plastic  condition.  It  is 
necessary  to  mix  small  batches  as  the  setting  begins  in 
about  five  minutes.  More  water  will  make  the  cement 
set  faster  and  less  will  somewhat  extend  the  time  but 
thf  most  satisfactory  resistance  is  secured  from  a  quick 
setting  mixture. 

A  slurry  of  Portland  cement  will  set  almost  instantly 
if  brought  into  contact  with  a  high  ratio  silicate  solution 
such  as  that  used  in  the  beater.  This  action  is  often  use- 
ful in  stopping  leaks.  The  cement  set  in  this  way  is  not 
wry  strong  but  will  often  close  the  opening  while  a  slower- 
setting  mixture  used  to  reinforce  it  is  making  a  perma- 
nent job.  Slicates  of  ratioes  1  :3.25  to  1  :l  may  be  used 
in   this  way. 

The  high  ratio  silicates  are  also  well  adapted  for  hard- 
ening and  dust-proofing  concrete  floors;  particularly 
where  these  are  subjected  to  heavy  wear  a  treatment 
with  a  hot  solution  diluted  enough  to  enable  it  to  pene- 
trate will  be  very  helpful.  The  silicate  is  applied  liber- 
ally with  a  large  brush  or  broom  to  the  dry  surface  of 
the  concrete.  Even  after  it  has  set,  Portland  cement 
will  cause  the  silicate  to  precipitate  to  form  a  hard  in- 
soluble material  of  much  the  same  character  as  the  sub- 
.stance  which  hardens  the  paper  when  the  silicate  has  been 
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precipitated  by  alum  in  the  heater.  For  concrete  floor.s 
th.il  are  not  wi-t  an  additional  amount  of  silicate  may  he 
Mic(i,  That  which  is  not  cliiinically  acted  on  by  the  ce- 
nu  lit  dries  to  a  strong  hard  mass  of  glass  like  a|)pearance. 
Silicate  cements  can  he  used  for  setting  tile  and  as  acid 
resisting  material  in  containers  for  concentrated  mineral 
acids.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  resistance  of 
silicate  cements  to  water  and  to  acids  depends  on  the  lib 
eration  of  the  siliceous  part  of  th<'  solution  in  place  either 
hv  something  mixed  into  the  cement  as  in  digester  lining 
or  hy  contact  with  acid  after  the  cement  has  set  by  drying. 
Tl:i  effective  substance  in  the  foregoing  uses  is  not  sili- 
cate of  soda  itself  but  a  iiroduct  of  a  chemical  reaction 
witli  silicate  of  soda. 

Silicate  as  Adhesive 

7'lie  adhesive  uses  of  silicate  depend  on  its  ability  to 
dry  rajiidly  to  a  strong  solid  which  attaches  itself  firmly 
to  paper  and  other  surfaces.  No  chemical  change  is  in- 
volved and  consequently  the  dry  substance  is  not  entirely 
insoluble  in  water  though  the  high  ratio  solutions  are  sur 
prisingly  difficult  to  redissolve  once  they  have  firmly  set. 
In  the  paper  mill  proper,  silicate  is  used  for  roll  capping, 
laliel  pasting,  making  splices  in  supercalendaring  and  car- 
ton sealixg.  For  laminating  solid  fibre  and  making  cor- 
rugated board  for  shipping  containers,  silicate  is  the  uni- 
versal adhesive.  Pulp  sheets  are  also  laminated  with  a 
silicate  adhesive  to  make  wall  board.  For  these  purposes 
th"  more  alkaline  types  should  be  avoided  because  they 
are  more  soluble  and  more  likely  under  the  influence  of 
moisture  to  alter  colors  or  adversely  affect  the  rosin  siz- 
ing. 

The  unaltered  silicate  film  is  strongly  grease  resisting 
and  is  employed  on  cartons  designed  to  hold  oily  sub- 
stances or  to  support  a  film  of  paraffin.  Aromatic  food 
products  like  coffee  keep  their  flavor  better  in  a  silicate 
coated  carton   than   an   uncoated   one. 

As   a  Boiler   Compound 

As  a  boiler  compound,  a  silicate  of  soda  serves  to  cause 
a  bulky  flocculent  precipitation  of  scale  forming  materials 
instead  of  a  dense  crystalline  deposit.  This  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  remove  the  impurities  as  mud  by  blowing  off  the 
boiler.  The  reaction  is  closely  comparable  to  that  in  the 
beater  except  that  the  silicate  is  precipitated  by  lime  and 
magnesia  compounds  instead  of  alum.  The  most  soluble 
forms  of  silicate  are  best  adapted  for  this  use.  A  grade 
of  ]  :2  ratio  is  extensively  employed. 

The  amount  of  water  present  when  silicate  of  soda  re- 
acts with  a  compound  which  sets  the  silica  free  has  a  large 
influence  on  the  physical  character  of  the  liberated  ma- 
terial. If  the  silicate  is  dried  in  the  presence  of  some  in- 
ert material  like  sand  and  then  acted  on  by  a  strong  acid 
the  liberated  silica  will  be  dense  and  strong.  The  mass 
will  be  similar  in  texture  to  concrete.  But  if  the  reacting 
.':ub.stances  come  together  in  the  presence  of  a  great  quan- 
tity of  water  as  in  the  beater  or  in  the  steam  boiler,  the 
separated  product  is  finely  divided,  soft,  flocculent  and 
easily  suspended  in  the  water.  This  condition  adapts  it 
to  be  distributed  among  the  fibers  of  paper  and  retained. 
It  requires  strength  and  cementing  qualities  only  after 
the  water  has  been  much  reduced.  If  you  would  visualize 
what  goes  on  in  the  heater  it  is  essential  to  have  the  same. 
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proportion  of  water  present  that"  is  used  in  practice.  If 
you  mix  a  strong  solution  of  silicate  with  a  strong  alum 
solution  a  gritty  mass  quite  imsuitable  for  addition  to 
paper  stock  will  be  formed. 

In  the  Beater 

Silicate  of  soda  has  tlie  projjcrty  of  iiiakiiig  clay  nion- 
fliud  when  it  is  suspended  in  water.  Mills  making  book 
paper  may  take  advantage  of  this  fact  to  handle  their  clay 
at  a  much  greater  density  than  would  otherwise  be  pos 
sible.  Where  the  consistency  at  which  the  clay  may  be 
handled  through  pipes  or  screens  is  the  determining  fac- 
tor it  is  oft<n  ]>ossible  to  put  twice  as  nnich  clay  into  a 
gallon  of  water  by  the  simple  expedient  of  adding  a  lit- 
tle silicate  of  soda  to  the  water.  The  best  results  are  se- 
cured by  the  use  of  the  exact  proportion  ajipropriate  to 
the  particular  clay.  This  is  always  small,  frequently  in 
the  neighborhood  of  1 '(  .  This  silicate  when  ])recipitati(l 
in  the  beater  lieli)s  the  retention  of  clay  in  the  ))ai)er. 
thoiigli  the  amount  necessary  for  making  the  clay  fluid 
will  not  be  enough  to  give  maximum  effects.  The  preci 
pitate  formed  by  the  silicate  assists  in  the  retention  of 
clay.  In  one  mill  the  ash  of  the  paper  increased  from 
G.  l'~(  to  9.2%  due  to  this  cause.  Other  mineral  siili 
stances  including  colors  are  better  retained  when  silicati- 
is  r.sed. 

Used  in  the  beater,  silicate  has  several  points  of  resemb- 
lance to  rosin  size.  It  is  applied  as  a  liquid  which  is  readi- 
ly diluted  by  the  water  and  thus  brought  into  contact  with 
each  fibre.  Like  rosin  size  it  loses  its  alkaline  character 
under  the  action  of  alum  and  an  insoluble  neutral  sub- 
stance is  formed  which  is  retained  by  the  pulp  and  influ- 
ences the  character  of  the  finished  sheet.  Silicate  dif- 
fers from  rosin  size  in  that  in  does  not  of  itself  impart  ad- 
ditional water  resistance  to  the  sheet  though  cases  are  on 
record  where  the  use  of  silicate  increased  the  retention  of 
rosin  and  thus  appeared  to  add  to  the  waterproof  quality 
of  the  paper.  It  is  essential  that  enough  alum  be  added 
to  precipitate  the  silicate  as  otherwise  most  of  it  will  be 
lost  in  the  white  waters. 

The  amount  of  silicate  to  use  depends  on  the  results 
desired  but  usually  varies  between  2  and  8  per  cent  on 
the  weight  of  the  dry  fiber  stock.  The  alum  needed  for 
its  precipitation  varies  according  to  the  composition  of 
the  silicate  used  but  is  usually  between  25  and  .30  pounds 
of  dry  alum  per  100  pounds  of  the  silicate  solution  as 
added  to  the  beater. 

The  kinds  of  paper  that  may  be  treated  with  silicate  of 
soda  include  almost  all  the  grades  where  hardness  is  an 
asset.  Chip  board  made  from  old  fibre  containers  contains 
silicate  whether  the  paper  maker  adds  it  or  not.  It  is  used 
as  an  adhesive  in  the  board  and  can  be  made  to  yield  a 
harder,  better  chip  stock  by  the  simple  expedient  of  pre- 
ci])itating  it  with  alum.  The  amount  required  will  vary 
but  the  beater  should  be  made  faintly  acid  to  litmus.  The 
silicate  in  an  average  lot  of  old  containers  will  require 
about  .50  pounds  of  alum  per  ton. 

In  finer  grades  silicate  is  used  with  starch,  the  retention 
of  which  it  improves.  The  starch  is  heated  in  a  silicate 
solution  till  its  grains  begin  to  swell,  cooled  off  and  put 
into  the  beater.  The  starch  and  silicate  are  so  closely 
associated  that  when  the  latter  is  precipitated,  the  former 
is  carried  along.  Book  papers  have  been  successfully 
made  with  silicate  and  starch  sizing  without  the  use  of 
rosin.  The  silicate  treatment  makes  paper  resistant  to 
printers  ink  even  when  it  is  immediately  penetrated  by 
water.  Silicate  and  rosin  can  be  used  together  in  those 
papers  where  water  resistance  is  essential. 


A  variety  of  other  materials  have  been  proposed  for  use 
with  silicate  in  paper  including  casein,  glue,  soaps  and 
Bakclite  but  none  of  these  have  yet  become  industrially 
inijiortant.  A  review  of  the  literature  of  silicate  of  soda  in 
th,'  ])apcr  industry  will  shortly  be  forthcoming  from  the 
Chemical  Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Quartz  Com- 
pany. 


WAYAGAMACK'S  TROPHY 
This  picture  shows  the  booth  of  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.  at  the  Three  Rivers  Exhibition.  It  won  for  the  Company 
a  nice  silver  cup  which  was  presented  by  the  Three  Rivers 
Traction  Company  for  the  best  exhibit  of  products  manufac- 
tured in  Three    Rivers 


JAP  PAPER  PRODUCTION  IN  JULY 

The  paper  production  in  July  in  Japan  amounted  to 
62,341,000  Ib.s.  and  the  sales  55,462,000  lbs.  Comaijred 
with  those  of  the  previous  month,  thei-e  was  887,000 
lbs.  decrease  in  production,  but  408,000  lbs.  increase 
in  sales. 

(unit  l.OOOlbs.) 
Production  Sales 

High    grade    printing' 8.628  7,416 

Printing 10,;i63  9,106 

News 27,714  25,494 

Torinoko 4,105  3,216 

Hand-made    Japanese      paper.  .  1,183  1,157 

Match 708  563 

Colored .  605  642 

Wrapping 3,387  2,998 

(Jhinese 702  231 

Miscellaneous 4.941  4,634 

62,341  55,462 

Compared  further  with  tho.se  of  the  same  period  of 
last  year,  in  the  sales  an  increase  of  about  3  million 
pounds  made,  which  is  20  per  cent,  increase.  The  to- 
tals for  the  la.st  seven  months  amount  to  430,646,760 
lbs.  in  production,  and  426,355,025  lbs.  in  sales,  leaving 
the  stock  of  14.291,735  lbs. 


The  Powell  River  Company  announces  a  new  con- 
struction programme,  which  will  be  undertakon  im- 
mediately. Twenty-six  hou.ses,  to  cost  .^lOO.OOO,  will 
be  erected  for  accommodation  of  employees  of  the 
company.  In  addition  to  the  above,  improvements 
to  the  plant  will  be  undertaken,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$13,000. 
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The  Cottrell  Klectrical  Precipitation  Process  in  the  Pulp 
And  Paper  Industry' 
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Tlu'  niaiiul'actiirc  of  i)iilp  nnd  pajuT  from  wood  is  om- 
of  tin-  Inrju'st  basic  iiidustrifs  of  till'  United  States.  Hifflily 
pv'rfeeted  as  tiiesi-  in.-iiiiif.ietiirin^  o))erations  are  from  a 
nieelianieal  standi)oint  it  is  fully  reeognized  that  certain 
iinproveineiits  in  ojicrations  would  he  desiral)le  and  ei'r 
tain  wastes  in  material  would  restdt  in  direct  savings.  It 
i.s  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  wlierein  certain  ol 
these  advantages  can  be  realized  with  the  COTTRKI.f, 
Er.ECTRICAI,    I'RKCIPITATION'    PROCESSES. 

Description  of  Cottrell  Electrical  Precipitation 
Processes 

Numerous  |)ai)ers  have  been  puiiiished  from  time  to 
tinu  desi'ribing  these  processes  and  the  theory  underlvinf, 
their  o))eration.  No  detailed  deseri|)tion  of  the  |)rocesses 
will  therefore  be  attempted  (at  this  time)  but  a  brief  out- 
line of  their  general  application  will  be  given.  These  pro- 
cesses are  used  to  remove  finely  divided  suspended  partic- 
les— whether  solid  or  liquid — from  air  or  gasses,  practie 
ally  independent  of  the  gas  temperature  and  the 
corrosive  nature  of  the  material.  For  example — metallur- 
gical fume  from  gases  from  smelting  and  refining  fur- 
naces ;  cement  dust  from  gase.s  from  rotary  kilns  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  cement;  soot,  ash,  dust,  etc.,  from 
gases  from  boiler  plants;  acids — sulphuric,  hydrochloric, 
phosphoric,  etc.,  from  manufacturing  and  other  opera- 
tions; tar,  oil,  etc.,  from  combustible  gases  of  all  kinds; 
and  numerous  others.  The  result  is  that  the  Cottrell 
electrical  precipitation  processes  have  found  a  place  in 
many  industries,  in  fact  in  some  they  are  considered  a 
standard   piece   of   apparatus. 

In  the  past  few  years  great  strides  have  been  made  in 
th.:;  art  of  electrical  precipitation.  The  relation  between 
the  various  constants  appearing  in  electrical  precipitation 
have  been  thoroughly  studied  and  analyzed  with  the  re- 
sult that  an  installation  can  now  be  designed  and  planned 
in  accordance  with  rational  relations  and  factors.  Like- 
wise great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  equipment,  doing  away  entirely 
with,  operating  difficulties  that  formerly  were  experienced. 
This  improvement  in  design  and  construction  has  also  re- 
sulted in  equipment  much  more  economical  to  construct 
an  operate.  The  result  is  that  the  Cottrell  electrcial  pre- 
cipitation processes  are  now  furnished  and  installed  com- 
plete on  a  contract  basis  with  full  guarantees  as  to  opera- 
tioi'.  These  facts  are  exemplified  by  the  numerous  suc- 
cessful commercial  installations  constructed  in  this  man- 
ner during  the  past  four  or  five  years. 

Application  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industries 

During  this  period  of  progress  in  the  art  of  electric?;! 
precipitation  and  extension  of  the  fields  of  its  applica- 
tion, there  has  been  but  little  real  effort  made  to  empha- 
size the  suitability  of  these  processes  to  the  operations  in- 
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volvrd  in  the  manufa<'tnri>  of  pulp  and  pa|)er.  .Most  of 
th'-  poNsihh'  applications  in  this  industry  ari'  similar  to 
coiiimereial  applications  in  othir  industries  and  have  been 
h.ii'dled  by  connnercial  installations  of  the  Cottrell  elec- 
trie.d  precipitation  processes.  It  is  proposed  therefore  to 
describe  some  of  thrsr  possible  applications  that  may 
l)rove  of  interest  to  the  pulp  and  |)aper  manufacturer,  re- 
ferring at  the  .same  time  to  similar  operations  or  problems 
in  other  industries  for  which  the  Cottrell  ijrocesses  have 
proved  .very  satisfactory. 

Probably  the  most  ap|)arent  ajjplication  for  these  pro 
cesses  is  in  plants  manufacturing  pulp  by  the  soda  pro- 
cess The  waste  soda  licpior  from  the  pulp  digesters  is 
first  concentrated  to  about  30  deg.  to  K)  deg.  Baumc  in 
vacuum  or  other  forms  of  evaporators.  This  liquor  is  then 
fed  to  rotary  kilns  where  the  remaining  moisture  is  driven 
off  leaving  a  black,  powdery  mass  known  as  black  ash 
wliich  can  again  be  used  in  the  digesters.  During  this 
treatment  in  the  kiln  a  considerable  portion  of  the  more 
finely  divided  particles  is  carried  along  in  suspension  in 
the  waste  gases.  By  actual  measurements  in  several 
plants,  this  loss  figured  as  carbonate,  will  amount  to  from 
3  to  5  per  cent  of  the  kiln  output,  also  figured  as  carbon- 
ate. This  loss  actually  escapes  through  any  form  of  dust 
chamber  or  baffles  and  is  an  absolute  loss. 

The  type  of  Cottrell  equipment  proposed  for  the  recov- 
ery of  this  loss  is  very  .similar  to  the  equipment  being 
used  at  the  present  time  for  fume  recovery  in  metallurgi 
cal  plants.  This  is  the  "plate  and  wire"  type  of  precipita- 
tion which  has  been  generally  adopted  for  this  character 
of  problem  on  account  of  its  economical  construction  com- 
pared with  the  "pipe"  type  formerly  used.  The  in.stalled 
cost  of  such  equipment  is  of  course  dependent  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  operation  and  the  volume  of  gas  to  be 
handled.  In  general  however  figuring  the  black  ash  re- 
coverable at  $20  per  ton  of  carbonate  and  allowing  all 
fixed  charges  against  the  installation  and  all  operating 
eharges,  the  net  return  on  the  investment  should  amount 
to  from  25  per  cent  to  10  per  cent.,  depending  largely 
upon  the  magnitude  of  operations. 

.\nother  possible  application  where  the  purpo.se  is  pri- 
marily one  of  improving  plant  operation  is  for  the  purifi- 
cation or  cleaning  of  the  SO,  gas  u.sed  in  the  manufacture 
of  sulphite  liquor.  These  gases  may  be  produced  either 
from  the  roasting  of  pyrites  or  the  burning  of  free  sul 
phur.  In  the  former  case  there  is  a  possible  two-stage 
treatment,  first  for  the  removal  of  dust  from  the  hot  ga.ses 
and  second  for  the  removal  of  acid  mist  from  the  coof  gas. 
To  remove  the  dust  the  ga.ses  may  be  treated  hot— 1,000 
deg  to  1,200  deg.  P.— in  a  precipitator  constructed  of 
brick  and  steel  (or  special  alloy  if  necessary  to  withstand 
high  temperatures).  This  type  of  precipitator  is  in  use 
for  removing  dust  from  such  gases  in  chemical  plants 
where  pyrites  or  zinc  ores  are  roasted.  The  .second  .stage 
treatment,  which  will  apply  also  if  free  sulphur  is  burned 
in.stead  of  roasting  or«s,  is  for  the  removal  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  mist  from  the  cooled  gases.  Acid  mist  has  al 
ways  been   one  of  the  easiest   materials   to   precipitate   by 
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the  Cottreli  processes  and  this  "treatment  is  entirely  simi- 
lar to  the  removal  of  acid  mist  from  the  cooled  SO,  gas 
in  contact  acid  manufacture.  Several  such  installations 
have  been  in  successful  use  for  years  in  sonic  of  the  con- 
tact acid  plants  and  several  more  are  now  under  construc- 
tion. 

Another  application  is  for  the  cleaning  of  hat  waste 
gases  from  boilers,  furnaces,  kilns,  etc.,  so  that  these  gases 
can. be  used  for  drying  operations.  The  fact  that  this 
application  is  practical  is  illustrated  not  only  by  the  use 
of  the  processes  for  cleaning  hot  SO^;  gas  (see  above)  but 
also  bv  the  fact  that  the  processes  are  being  applied  for 
removing  du.st,  ash,  cinders,  etc.,  from  stack  gases  in 
power  plants.  The  gases  in  the  latter  case  could  readily 
be  used  for  drying  purposes  if  there  were  any  such  need 
in  power  plants.  Such  a  need  is  present  in  pulp  and 
jiaper  mills  and  the  sensible  heat  value  of  such  hot  gases 
would  represent  a  very  desirable  and  cheap  source  of  po- 
tential heat. 

There  are  numerous  other  applications  of  the  processes 
around  mills  of  this  character  for  the  removal  of  dust  and 
other  particles  from  the  .surrounding  air  and  air  drawn 
in  for  ventilation  purposes.  Not  only  will  the  clearing  of 
this  air  result  in  a  better  product — for  example  a  paper 
frc^  from  spots  after  sizing — but  working  conditions  for 
the  employees  will  be  greatly   improved. 

The  above  simply  presents  in  a  general  way  the  manner 
in  which  the  Cottreli  processes  can  be  applied  to  the  op- 
erations in  this  industry.  The  possibilities  are  by  no 
me.'.ns  limited  to  the  applications  described  but  these  wiil 
give  a  plant  operator  a  general  idea  of  the  use  of  these 
processes  so  that  if  a  possible  problem  arises  he  can 
readilv  judge  whether  the  Cottreli  electrical  precipitatoi 
is   .suitable. 

Operating  Features  of  Cottreli  Processes 

Some  of  the  more  striking  operating  features  of  the 
Cottreli  processes  which  make  them  so  suitable  for  opera- 
tions of  the  character  described  herein  might  well  be  em- 
phasized: First,  there  is  the  low  resistance  to  gas  flow. 
Owing  to  the  operation  and  design  of  this  apparatus 
practically  the  only  back  pressure  is  the  frictional  resis- 
tance and  this,  even  in  a  large  in.stallation,  will  seldom 
exceed  \'^  to  V4  inch  of  water.  This  permits  operation 
wHh  simply  stack  draft  or  if  a  fan  is  necessary  owing  to 
the  local  flue  conditions,  a  minimum  of  power  is  required. 
Compare  this  with  the  back  pressure  of  6  to  12  inches  of 
water  frequently  encountered  with  cloth  filters,  bags, 
.scrubbers,  etc..  and  the  considerable  direct  saving  of  power 
will  readily  be  apjireciatcd.  Second,  the  material  col- 
leeted  is  in  a  form  easily  handled  and  disposed  of.  If  a 
duit  or  fume,  the  material  is  collected  dry  and  easily  pn 
pared  for  subsequent  use  or  treatment.  If  a  liquid  tin 
material  collected  runs  readily  from  the  precipitator  and 
is  at  the  highest  ))Ossible  concentration  as  it  is  not  diluted 
with  unnecessary  water.  Third,  de])reciation.  rei)airs  and 
replacements  are  a  minimum.  The  i)reei))itator  can  he 
constructed  of  practically  any  kind  of  material  so  that 
provision  can  be  made  in  its  construction  to  resist  the 
corrosion  of  any  kind  of  material  whether  acid  or  alkaline, 
hot  or  cold.  Fourth,  practically  any  degree  of  operating; 
efficiency  is  obtainable  depending  u)ion  requirements.  If 
necessary  complete  removal  of  the  suspended  particles  is 
obtainable  or  as  is  usually  found  ample — 90  to  9.5  per 
cent  can  be  obtained.  A  careful  consideration  of  the  abo\e 
and  the  fact  that  the  labor  requirements  are  a  minimum, 
space  requirements  and  power  generally  small,  indicate 
clearly  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Cottreli  processes 
for  problems  of  this  character. 


No  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  article  to  give  any 
general  figures  on  the  installation  cost  of  Cottreli  equip- 
ment. While  the  design  is  largely  standardized,  neverthe- 
less each  specific  problem  has  distinctive  features  of  con- 
struction and  to  generalize  is  apt  to  give  misleading  infor- 
mation. In  general,  however,  it  might  be  stated  that  the 
installation  cost  of  Cottreli  equipment  compares  very  fav- 
voiably  with   other  means  for  handling  a   similar  problem. 

Preliminary  Tests 

As  has  already  been  stated,  practically  every  possible 
application  of  the  Cottreli  processes  in  tiie  pulp  and  pa- 
))ir  industry  will  correspond  closely  with  some  existing 
installation  in  some  other  industry.  Therefore  prelim- 
inary Cottreli  tests  are  seldom  necessary  to  demonstrate 
the  suitability  of  these  processes  although  if  desired  such 
tests  can  readily  be  made  for  nominal  cost.  Frequently, 
however,  where  the  purpose  of  a  Cottreli  installation  is  to 
recover  valuable  materials,  sam])ling  tests  are  necessary 
or  desirable  to  determine  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
possible  recoveries.  A  method  of  making  such  tests  has 
been  carefully  worked  up  and  the  results  have  been  con- 
sidered satisfactory  and  conclusive  to  many  large  com- 
panies— some  of  whom  are  users  of  the  Cottreli  processes. 

From  the  foregoing  it  can  readily  be  appreciated  that 
the  Cottreli  processes  have  become  a  standard  method  of 
gas  treatment  and  that  undoubtedly  there  are  problems  in 
th.^'  paper  and  pulp  industry  to  which  they  could  with 
advantage  be  applied.  By  means  of  preliminary  studies 
or  tests,  the  results  obtainable  can  be  very  accurately  pre- 
dicted and  the  element  of  risk  is  eliminated  or  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 


TIPS  ON  CORES 


"Tips  on  Cores"  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  which  has 
been  recently  issued  by  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association.  Montreal.  It  is  pointed  out  the  core  of  a 
newspaper  roll  is  as  important  as  the  bobbin  on  a  reel 
of  cotton,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  the  length  of 
paper  cores  used  by  the  Canadian  newsprint  mills,  if 
placed  end  to  end,  woiild  make  a  line  l.-lOO  miles  and 
represent  6.000  tons  of  valuable  merchandise,  costing 
over  $1,200,000  to  produce.  The  life  of  these  cores 
ma.v  be  prolonged  by  ordinai-y  care.  When  the  paper 
core  was  first  introduced  it  was  necessar.v  to  use  a 
wooden  plug  at  each  end  of  the  roll  to  prevent  the  core 
from  collapsing.  Its  use  was  not  general  until  the  ad- 
dition of  the  metal  tip.  Paper  cores  with  metal  tips 
now  weigh  only  2  lbs.  j^er  foot  or  12  lbs.  to  a  72-inch 
roll.  For  fi-eight  calculations  in  comparison  with  iron 
cores,  tills  i-eiu'csents  a  saving  of  48  lbs.  on  a  roll  of 
72-inch  newsprint.  Some  valuable  suggestions  are  of- 
fered to  the  shipping  department,  and  among  them 
are  that  cores  belonging  to  one  mill  should  not  be 
leturned  to  another  because  they  are  not  necessarily 
interchangeable.  Cores  should  also  be  packed  in 
bundles  in  order  to  avoid  damage  and  secure  the  lowest 
possible  freight  rate.  When  cores  are  i-eturned  to 
Canadian  mills  invoices  should  be  sent  with  bill  of 
lading  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  the  customs. 


Fibre-Making  Processes  Inc.,  announce  the  removal 
of  their  offices  from  17th  Floor  Tower  Building  to 
London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Building,  360  North 
Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago. 
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•■()li.  lull.i'  Suiu-  s.-iid  Vdii  w.rc  .oiiiiir  III  tills  -.lilll  [u 
sell  soiiif  mIiddI  .stuft.  to  liarii  ;i  filler  ti>  iiiiikr  |)a|)(r  i)iit 
of  a  book.  "  That's  part  of  what  Hill  W'atfrmark  said 
when  I  dropped  in  on  the  night  shift  at  the  X  paper  iiiiii. 
Bill  further  enlarged  on  the  disagreeable  ix|)erienees  ol 
his  soul  in  tile  hereafter  if  he  ever  bad  anything  to  do 
witli  learning  to  make  paper  out  of  ,i  book.  Hill  is  a  littb 
hardboiled  though  only  thirty  one.  lie  has  been  making 
paper  fifteen  yt'Ts  and  all  kinds.  He  said  he  didn't  mind 
hearing  what  the  idea  was,  but  guessed  it  wouldn't  help 
nuieh. 

"Slack  her  off  a  bit,  Yes!  Slack"  he  yelled  to  his  baek 
tender,  "Having  trouble  with  her.  Got  a  new  felt  on  and 
it's  runnin'  forward  on  the  baek  side,  and  there's  a  bum 
deckle  strap  on  the  front.  That's  a  sjieeial  order: — Told 
Supc  when  I  went  off  this  morning,  not  to  run  it  till  I 
eanie  on  again.  Ain't  anyone  in  this  mill  can  run  that 
stuff  over  that  machine  but  me  and  the  machine  tender 
on  that  sliift  knows  as  much  about  tag  as  1  do  about  air 
planes.  When  I  came  in  tonight  they'd  made  about  three 
hundred  pounds,  and  I  made  him  leave  his  fourth  hand 
over-time  to  clear  up  the  floor.  Well,  you  were  going  to 
tell  me  about  those  courses.^" 

It  came  out  that  Bill  was  expecting  shortly  through 
an  old  friend  to  become  assistant  superintendent  of  a  small 
mill  with  a  chequered  financial  history  and  later  succeed 
his  friend  who  was  leaving.  We  discussed  this  project 
and  it  became  apparent  that  Bill  was  nervous  as  to  his 
general  education.  We  talked  about  an  hour  with  inter- 
ruptions, such  as  that  stated  above.  Eventually  he  de- 
cided to  take  the  full  course, — "soup  to  nuts"  he  said.  He 
found  that  our  courses  would  not  only  complete  for  him 
the  fundamentals  of  a  general  education  in  mathematics 
and  science,  but  also  furnish  very  helpful  information  and 
instruction  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  his  own  work. 

In  a  big  northern  news  mill  I  came  across  the  wet  room 
foreman.  He'd  been  out  to  a  dance  in  the  evening  and 
had  been  in  just  long  enough  to  be  a  little  grouchy  and 
chilled.  He  was  reading  a  bulletin  sent  out  by  the  com- 
pany describing  and  giving  approval  to  the  courses.  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  about  it.  "I  don't  think  a  hell 
of  a  lot  of  it,"  said  he.  When  asked  if  he  wouldn't  like 
to  know  more  of  it  before  he  threw  it  down  so  hard,  he 
said,  "Gee!  do  you  want  to  argue  about  it.''  That's  fine, 
come  on  down  to  the  motor  room,  there's  a  bench  there 
and  it's  warmer."  So  we  argued,  and  he  decided  he  would 
need  to  know  more.  In  fact  it  was  evident  that  he  been 
interested  before  we  had  our  argument. 

These  two  incidents  which  are  as  nearly  accurate  as 
memory  can  make  them,  show  very  clearly  the  attitude  of 
a  large  number  of  men  in  the  industry.  They  know  the 
industry  is  getting  away  from  the  conditions  of  their  earl- 
ier experience  and  they  are  thinking.  First,  there  is  re- 
sentment roused  by  a  sense  of  injustice.  This  is  not  im- 
proved when  they  see  men  who  have  had  little  or  no  prac- 
tical experience  getting  good  salaries  in  "white  collar" 
jobs,  having  authority  over  seasoned  practical  men.  Sec- 
ond, there  is  realization  that  practical  experience  is  not  the 
all  and  end  all  of  pulp  and  paper  making  today. 
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The,-'-  an  se\iral  agiiieies  making  usi-  of  the  courses 
|)rovide(i  in  the  text  books  being  ))iiblished  by  tile  joint 
K.'iteutive,  but  the  I'ulj)  and  Paper  Faculty  of  the  Institute 
of  Industrial  and  Domestic  Arts,  Gardenvale,  Que.,  is  the 
only  one  using  the  individual  canvass  method.  It  is  there- 
fore, likely  that  we  hav<'  had  more  opportunity  of  getting 
fr-irk   views  on   this  question   from  the  men   in   the   mill. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  incidentally,  that  an  outsider,  i; 
careful,  can   get  a   freer   expression   of   such   views. 

There  are  almost  as  many  attitudes  as  there  are  indivi- 
duals. 

The  limit  on  one  extreme  is  that  the  whole  thing  is  a 
scheme  to  make  tlie  practical  man  divulge  his  hard  won 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  the  callow  university  men 
with   "pull"   who   will   get  all   the  gilt-edged  jobs. 

A  cognate  case  is  that  of  the  man  who  decides  to  take 
a  course  but  doesn't  want  anybody  to  know  it,  either,  to 
forestall  being  pumped  or  to  prevent  having  fun  poked  at 
him. 

Ill  one  mill  the  superintendent  was  such  a  reactionary 
that  two  men  who  wanted  to  enter  the  course  didn't  want 
to  take  any  chance  of  his  hearing  about  it  because  they 
might  lose  their  jobs. 

Ir'  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  attitude  is  favorable; 
various  reasons  for  not  entering  being  given  by  those 
who  would  like  to  study  the  courses  but  are  obliged  to  re- 
frain; domestic  expenses,  sickness  or  property  involve- 
ments are  chief.  Many  men  think  they  are  too  old  at 
thirty  to  thirty-five.  Of  course,  many  are  really  too  old. 
Lack  of  confidence  keeps  many  men  from  entering. 

At  the  other  extreme  is  the  man  who  said  he  had  been 
waiting  six  years  for  just  this  opportunity  and  lost  no 
time  in  signing  up  for  a  full  course  when  "he  had  looked 
over  the  list  of  subjects  covered. 

It  is  surprising  what  a  lot  of  men  are  carrying  on  other 
businesses,  farms,  garages,  poultry  or  groceries.  Farming 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  paper  maker's  Beulah-Land.  He 
wants  to  spend  a  little  time  there  before  he  goes  to 
Heaven. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  employer. 
Similar  views  are  found  here,  depending  in  large  measure 
on  the  personal  history  of  the  man  in  question,  because  of 
course,  many  executives  are  graduates  from  the  ranks. 

A  workman  was  dying,  life  was  ebbing  fast,  his  faithful 
wife  asked  if  anything  could  be  done  for  him,  "Yes,"  he 
said,  with  a  brightening  eye,  "bring  me  a  piece  of 'pine 
wth  a  wood  screw  driven  half  into  it,  and  a  screwdriver." 
This  was  done.  The  dying  man  with  sudden  access  of 
strength  raised  himself  in  bed  and  drove  the  screw  home, 
then  fell  back  exhausted  but  with  a  triumphant  smile.  "For 
seven  years— I've  started  screws  in  wood— I've  always 
wanted  to  finish  the  job — ^now  I've  done  it." 

Three  girls  working  in  the  finishing  room,  were  past- 
ing, wrapping,  and  packing  little  bundles  of  a  specialty. 
Each  girl  was  doing  all  three  operations.  The  plant  en- 
gineer advised  having  the  work  arranged  so  that  each  girl 
would  do  only  one  of  the  three  operations.  The  presi- 
dent said,  "They  are  girls.  I  want  them  to  stay  girls 
not  be  degraded  into  machines.  We  can  make  di'vidend.s 
other  ways." 
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A  few  vt-.-irs  ago  the  idea  was  that  in  industrial  work 
a  man  should  he  paid  only  on  the  basis  of  what  he  did. 
Aloi.jr  this  line  is  a  lepend  of  a  (gentleman  appointed  to 
arbitrate  in  a  question  of  wages  in  pulp  mills.  The 
grinder  man's  job  was  under  discussion.  "And  what  does 
he  do?"  said  the  arbitrator.  "Oh!"  said  one  of  the  com- 
mittee, "all  he  does  is  to  raise  the  lever,  open  that  pocket, 
put  in  a  block  or  two  of  wood  off  this  pile,  and  shut  it  up 
again."  "Then  of  course  he  is  only  unskilled  labor."  said 
the  arbitrator. 

At  that  valuation  most  of  us  are  unskilled  labor.  Wc 
pick  up  a  pen  or  pencil  and  make  more  or  less  intelli- 
gible signs  on  paper,  or  we  press  a  button  under  our  desk, 
which  brings  a  young  woman  who  makes  the  signs  for  us, 
while  we  mess  up  some  English  by  certain  operations 
with  our  tongue  and  vocal  chords,  complicated  by  chew- 
ing a  cigar.  She  lines  them  up,  operates  a  machine  that 
spreads  them  on  paper,  and  we  sign  them.  Why  isn't  the 
voung  lady  paid  more  than  the  man  whose  strange  sounds 
she  has  made  effective.' 

Leaving  aside  certain  building  trades  operations  and  the 
very  important,  though  undervalued  matter  of  loyalty, 
what  is  the  difference  between  the  $1,.500  man  and  the 
$5,000  man  if  we  are  to  be  paid  for  what  we  do.' 

From  another  viewpoint:  here's  a  man  who  has  worked 
ten  years  on  a  job  calling  for  dexterity  of  hand  or  foot. 
He  prides  himself  on  his  dexterity  and  nimbleness.  He 
h-ss  a  good  job,  well  paid.  Why  should  he  worry  about 
life?  Some  stroke  of  fate  makes  hand  or  foot  useless. 
His  earning  power  is  gone,  and  he  must  start  ail  over 
again — a  long  hard  road,  he  probably  has  no  educational 
basis. 

Time-motion  studies,  ability  to  handle  machinery;  the 
puicly  physical  operations  of  industry  have  had  their  day, 
they  will  continue  to  be  large  factors  in  mill  work,  but 
they  are  of  secondary  importance  to  the  ability  to  think. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  industries  where  dem(p- 
cracy  prevails. 

One  of  these  is  paper  and  pulp  industry.  Thirteen 
years  ago,  the  manager  of  a  large  corporation  was  seen 
by  the  writer  about  educational  development  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry.  "Who  would  you  educate?  I  want 
my  workmen  to  do  what  they  are  told  to  do,  and  not  argue 
about  it."  It  is  said  the  German  army  failed  largely  be- 
cause the  soldiers  were  trained  not  to  think,  but  merely  to 
obey  orders. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
generally,  along  with  most  others,  that  a  man's  head  is 
the  most  valuable  asset  both  to  himself  and  his  employer. 
He  can  worry  along  without  arms,  legs,  eyes,  ears  and 
even  stomach,  so  long  as  his  head  is  well  stocked.  If 
his  head's  gone  there's  nothing  to  worry  about. 

Hence,  industrial  education  has  developed  from  the  vo- 
cational or  cook-book  form  up  to  the  more  scientific  form 
wherein  the  basic  principles  are  elucidated,  to  produce 
action  by  the  coupling  of  cause  and  effect. 

In  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  America — in  other 
countries  also,  but  we  are  concerned  just  now  about 
America — there  have  been  very  interesting  developments 
in  the  application  of  science  owing  to  the  demand  for 
enormously  increased  production.  Up  to  twenty-five  years 
ago  the  industry  had  been  developed  slowly,  handicapped 
by  traditional  ideas,  a  limited  literature,  and  a  conserva 
tive  personnel. 

With  the  introduction  of  scientific  methods  the  need  of 
co-operation  between  the  scientist  and  the  operative  be- 
came apparent.  A  certain  resentment,  unexpressed  m 
many  cases,  but  picturesquely   expressed   at  times,  served 


to  delay   or  render  abortive,  the  introduction  of  scientific     ^ 
nulhods.       Indeed    the    chance    of    putting    over    a    "bum     I 
str(  r"   on   the   technical   man,  has   been   only   too  tempting      '' 
.it   times.      For  instance;  losses  well  known  to  men   in  the 
mill   are   not   reported.      "Let  them   find   it   out   for   them- 
selves. That's  their  job." 

Diplomacy  and  tact  might  become  subjects  of  a  special 
course  for  some  of  our  less  experienced  technical  men,  or,     J 
better  still,  a  year  or  two  in  overalls  on  shift  work.     It  is     I 
gratifying  to  note  a  tendency  in  that  direction  on  the  part 
of  university  men. 

About  20%  of  the  men  enrolled  in  these  courses  are 
university  men.  One  of  these  when  he  started  the  course 
was  boss  finisher.  Shortly  afterwards,  wanting  to  see 
him,  I  had  to  go  to  the  time  office  and  I  found  him  rated 
as  unskilled  labor  helping  on  the  beaters.  Others  are 
wi)rking  as  truckmen,  broke   hustlers   or   grinder   men. 

Of  the  nearly  four  hundred  men  now  enrolled  for  these 
courses  under  the  Institute  of  Industrial  and  Domestic 
Arts  21%  are  university  graduates,  35''c  have  studied  in 
high  school,  night  school  or  correspondence  courses,  and 
■(•l%    went   no   further   than   public   or   grammar   school. 

The  occupations  represent  about  seventy  different  jobs, 
some  of  which  are : 

4  General    Managers 

8  Superintendents 

5  Assistant  Superintendents 
7   Boss  Machine  Tenders 

50   Machine  tenders 

21   Back  tenders 

52   Other   members   of   machine   crews 

9  Foremen   Finishers 

li  Other  Finishing  Dept.  Workers 
9  Beater  Engineers  and  Helpers 
5   Grinder  Room  Foremen 

7  Grinder  Men 

8  Cooks   and  Cook's   Helpers 
5   Acid   Makers 

5   Wet-room  Foremen 
(i    Wet  machine  Tenders 
7   Chief  Engineers  and  Assistants 
38   Chemists  and  Laboratory   Workers 

■)   Research  Efficiency  and   Cost   Workers 
25   Office  Workers 

19   Machine  Shop  and  Repair  Crew  Workers 
Besides  these  there  are  many  positions  only  represented 
by  one  or  two  each. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  jobs  are  one  photographer, 
one   forester   and   two   blacksmiths. 

Ages  are  from  seventeen  to  sixty,  though  there  is  only 
one  over  fifty.  He  says  he  has  been  a  beater  engineer  for 
fortv  vears  and  wants  to  know  more  about  it  before  he 
die.-! 

Following   are   age   percentages 

Under  21  8.0% 

21   to  25  25.0% 

26  to  30  25.0% 

.31  to  35  22.5% 

36   to    10  11.0% 

11  to  4.5  6.5% 

over  45  2.0% 


100.0% 


It  will  be  noted  that  50%  of  these  are  between  twen- 
ty-one and  thirty,  and  that  SO'c    are  under  thirty-six. 

The  only  successful  method  of  approach  has  been  by 
individual    interviews    in   the   mills.    In   a   few   cases   these 
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Ulll.■^^  111.  iii.'iii  laii  III-  srcii  first,  it  iiiav  Ink.-  Ihh  nr  llin. 
M^ils  t.i  Ills  li.iws.'  I.cl'iirc  Ik'  c.'Iii  Ix'  s.'.'II.  Ill  III. 1st  .ns.'s 
we  arc  f;i\in  ii  list  iit'  likrlv  iiirii  liv  flir  iiiaiui';.  iii.iit  ami 
alliiwrd  to  sff  tluiii  ill  the  mills.  In  sonic  cases  Hi.-  iiiili. 
issni    notices  or   linlUlins  to   cni|ihn'ccs. 

Any  form  of  active  sn|)iiort  liy  tlic  c.iiii|i,iMi.  s  is  a  irrcat 
help,  in  fact,  we  liavi'  had  practiealU  no  r.ults  in  siiiii. 
ini|)ortant  mills  Hh.re  c\eiiiti\e  <o  o|ier,itiiin  was  l.ul' 
I114.  Sometimes  fe.ar  is  ixiiresscd  that  men  may  li.-  ov.r 
sold  on  this  idea.  'I'liis  would  In-  as  iind.sirahle  to  us  as 
to  rnyoin-.  We  (hi  not  hesitate  to  tell  nun  that  this  work 
rc()uires  hackliotn-  .and  pers.^ri  crane.-  .ind  .nt.-iils  sonn-  snc 
rifici-  of  time  and  |ile,-isure.  Hut  Hi.  h.ililt  of  study  soon 
lirinjts  |ileasure  in  re.-idin;;  .iiul  s.-itisf.-i(-|i.iii  in  ni.-ntal  ac 
eomplishment. 

The  jiriecs  of  tin-  .-oiirsi-s  .-in-  low.  111.-  (-\p<-ns<-  of  i-.-in 
vasjiiiij;  is  hi<>;h  and  tin-  potential  \,-ilu.  t.)  the  industry  is 
iir^'at.  It  is  iniprolialilc  that  this  school  will  he  profitaliU- 
to  those  who  have  undertaken  the  fin.-ineial  responsihilitv  ; 
the  president  and  the  princip.-il  arc  still  servinu;  without 
eoin|)t-nsation  from  the  Institute,  hut  it  is  certain  to  lii- 
profitahle  to  the  industry.  \\'c,  therefore,  have  no  li.-si- 
tafion  in  asking  your  cordial  co-operation  whenever  wc 
nia\    he   alilc   to    visit    vour   mills. 


SETTING  THE  PACE  IN  TRAINING  FOR 
INDUSTRY 

Iv't'priiitcd    I'nmi    ('lu'niii/;il    and    Mctalliirfi-ioal 
Engineering-  Vol.  2'.),  No.  :!,  .Iul\-  K;,  llf.'H 

To  carry  out  an  organized  plan  of  industrial  educa- 
tion is  a  difficult  task  for  a  technical  .society.  It  is 
i-\ pensive  both  in  the  light  of  financial  outlay  re- 
i|iiiri>d  and  in  the  necessary  expenditure  of  individual 
rnei'gy.  At  the  same  time  it  is  becoming  recognized 
hv  a  few  of  our  more  i)rogressive  anil  far-sighted 
group.s  of  technical  men  that  one  of  the  greatest  de- 
mands of  industry  from  the  iiresent  time  forward  is 
t(-  be  intelligent  and  more  adequately  educated  work- 
men. The  Technical  Associ;  tif  n  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry  is  one  of  the  pioneer  organizations 
to  face  this  situation  squandy  and  take  definite  mea- 
sures to  meet  it.  As  a  resuH  a  fixed  policy  of  voca- 
tional education  within  tin'  in.lustry  has  been  adopted. 

The  association  is  preparing  a  set  of  five  authorita- 
tive texts  covering  the  iMil])  and  paper  industries  from 
standing  timber  to  pack;iged  pi-oduct.  Every  phase 
of  manufacture  is  considered,  discussed,  explaini'd. 
The  last  three  volumes  deal  definitely  with  problems 
of  pulp  and  paper  production,  while  the  first  two  are 
so  written  as  to  offer  the  workman  with  a  grammar 
school  education  full  opportunity  to  lay  the  necessary 
groundwork  for  grasping  the  more  complicated  prin- 
cijiles  entering  into  the  actual  manufacture  of  the 
products  of  the  industry.  Thi'  \alue  of  the  texts  to 
the  workmen  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  several 
schools  and  universities  in  this  country  and  in  Can- 
ada are  offering  their  assistance  in  making  it  easy  for 
them  to  master  the  snb.iect-matter  through  corres- 
pondence courses.  And  in  this  conn.'ction  it  is  to 
be  note.l  in  on.'  large  plant  when'  such  a  course  has 
been  i-arrii-il  .nit  with  conspicuous  success  that  the 
men  in  I  In-  mill  have  ben  eiil  husiasl  ic  in  their  re- 
ception  (if  I  he   idea. 

It  is  for  these  men  primarily  that  the  work  of  pre- 
paring  these    volumes   has   been    done.      The   total    ex- 


pense of  piililicalioii  has  no!  be.-n  less  than  .-ffO.DDI). 
Ill  addition  to  the  money  outlay  iiiv<dved  many  of 
the  memliers  of  the  associalion  have  ffiveii  liberally 
of  their  time  in  writing  and  in  crit  ii'isiiig  the  con- 
tents of  the  veveral  \iiliilnes,  tlie  better  to  insur<f  their 
absolute  accuracy.  It  is  certain  thai,  in  addition  to 
performing  a  real  service  to  workmen  now  in  the  in 
dustry  and  to  those  recruits  who  are  to  be  added  to 
their  ranks,  Ih.-  latter  ihn-e  \iiliinics  will  Iwim-  d.-t'iiiiti' 
value  to  the  iiicmbe|-s  I  li.-liisrl  \es.  While  this  |s  « 
secondary  cnnsidcral  ion,  Ihii-  can  In-  no  gainsaying 
the  fact  that  the  crystallized  stanilanls  and  principlcK 
set  forth  therein  will  enable  the  meiubt'is  of  the  ts 
.soeiation    to    work    more   idosely    together. 

The  value  (d'  IIk'  practical  man  who  has  a.'ipiire.i 
the  essential  Icchiiii-al  bai-kgii/iiiul  iiii.lerlying  his 
work  is  infinitely  gi-eater  than  that  nf  the  man  who 
works  blindly,  and  sindi  a  workman  i|e|-i\'es  a  greatly 
increased  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  his  occupation. 
The  Technical  Association  of  the  I'lilp  and  Paper  In- 
dustry has  a(loi)te(l  a  policy  that  coiinnends  itself  to 
the  attention  of  otliei-  societies  ami  industries.  It 
constitutes  a  step  long  nc.-.led  ,-in.l  of  great  value. 
This  effort  marks  a  niili-sl  om-  in  the  pi-ogress  of  in- 
dustrial education. 

Note:  It  may  be  remark.-. I  that  the.  ( 'anadian  I'ulp 
and  Paper  Association  shares  the  honor  as  widl  as  the 
expense  (over  .^50,000)  in  connection  with  this  move- 
ment, and  it  is  from  Gardenvale,  Que.,  that  the  cor- 
respondence course  is  conducted. — Ed. 


THE    JOHNS-MANVILLE   ASBESTOS    FACTORY 

(Jne  of  the  important  industrial  developments  of 
the  day  is  (he  .'stablishment  by  the  Canadian  Johns- 
Manville  Co.,  Limiteil,  of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
in  Canada  of  asbestos  inoducts.  The  undertaking  is  of 
special  interest  because  it  represents"  a  new  venture  in 
the  manufacture  of  asbestos  products  on  a  large  .scale 
in  Canada. 

The  plant  is  being  erected  at  A.sbestos,  Quebec,  right 
where  the  asbestos  is  being  mined.  This  will  help  ma- 
terially in  keeping  down  co.sts,  since  freight  charges 
will  be  eliminated  and  the  savings  eflfected  shoidd  prove 
beneficial  to  the  Canadian  consumer. 

At  present  two  buildings  are  being  constructed. 
These  are  one-story  concrete  and  steel  structures,  1,000 
X  150  feet,  and  eo.sting  approximately  $250,000.  It  is 
expected  they  will  be  completed  and' ready  for  use  in 
time  to  admit  of  delivery  of  manufactured  produotf?  on 
or  before  January  1. 

The  following  lines  will  be  tui'ued  out:  asbestos  roof- 
ings, .shingles,  packings,  building  materials  of  all 
kinds,  insulation,  paper  and  millboard,  brake  linings, 
etc.  The  initial  installation  will  be  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  all  Canadian  requirements. 


The  Scandinavian  Pulp  Agencv,  Inc.,  has  moved  from 
50  East  -i2nd  St.  to  new  offices  in  the  Canadian  Paeifi. 
Budding,  312  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

If  the  Chinese  were  the  first  papermakers,  that  deckle 
edge  Won  Lung  imparts  to  the  neckbands  of  the  white 
collar  man  must  be  merely  a  form  of  ancestor  worship. 

The  Germans  claim  they  are  making  horseshoes  of 
paper.  We  have  purchased  some  footgear  of  the  same 
material   from  makers   who   were   more  secretive. 
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PULP  AND  PAPER  AUGUST  EXPORTS 

T)et;iils  nt'  Aus-MisI  pnl)!  ami  paper  expnrts,  as  coiii- 
jiiled  l)y  the  Caiuidiaii  I'lilp  and  I'aper  Assoeiat ion.  as 
well  as  for  five  minitlis  of  tlie  Dominion 's  fiseal  year, 
show  that  increases  continue  the  order  of  the  day  in 
that  industry.  The  .value  of  newsprint  export.s  in- 
creased by  slightly  over  !i;2, 000.000  in  that  month  over 
the  correspondinp:  month  a  year  ago,  while  pulp  in- 
creased well  over  $500,000  in  value.  In  tonnage  news- 
lirint  rose  from  1,680.472  cwt.  to  2.091.352  cwt.,  but 
book  pajjcr  decrea.sed  from  6,684  cwt.  to  3,967  cwt.  in 
August. 

For  five  months  newsprint  rose  by  slightly  more 
tiian  $8,000,000  in  value  over  the  corresponding  period 
in  the  previous  year,  while  pulp  gained  close  to  $4,- 
000.000.  In  tonnage  for  that  period  newsprint  rose 
from  7.694.941  cwt.  to  9.353,157  cwt.,  and  i)ulp  of  all 
(•lasses  from  6.606.317  cwt.  to  7,524,486  cwt. 

As  comijared  with  the  total  value  exports  in  the 
preceding  month  of  July  the  August  total  shows  an  in- 
crease of  $1,289,450. 

Details  of  the  various  grades  exported  are  given 
lielow  : — 


Pajier : — 

Newsprint 

Book    jiaper 

(Ither   pa]ier  and    Mnfg... 

Pulp:— 

Sulphate 

Sulphite,    Bleached     .  .     .  . 
Sulphite,    Unbleached  .  .     .  . 
Mechanical 


Aug.  1922 
Value 

$5,933,825 

44,053 

576,448 


Aug.  1923 
Value 

$7,936,505 

26,347 

704,287 


$6,554,326        $8,667,139 


$    774,643 

1,132,910 

852,666 

1,306,728 


$  947,153 
1,093,120 
1,199,866 
1,387,991 


$4,076,947         $4,628,130 


Exports   of  pulp  and   paper  in   August.    1923.   were 
distritiutetl  as  follows: — 


1  .  S.  . 

r.  K. 

Otliers 


$8,137,493 
167,006 
362,640 


$3,491,773     $11,629,226 
702,139  869,145 

434,218  796,858 


$8,667,139     $4,628,130     $13,295,269 


P]xports  of  pulpwood  in  August  were  163.411  cords, 
valued  at  $1,790,772.  This  is  the  second  highest  fig- 
ure for  the  year,  the  previous  highest  total  being  197,- 
544  cords  in  June. 

The  first  five  months  of  the  current  fiseal  year  have 
witnessed  a  large  increase  in  the  exports  of  pulp  and 
paper  over  those  for  the  corresponding  months  of 
1922;  the  total  value  for  the  five  months  of  this  vear 
being  $58,686,700,  compared  with  $45,897,590  for  last 
year.  This  increase  in  value  reflects  a  con.siderable 
increase  in  actual  tonnage,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table: — 

5  Months  5  Months 

1922  1923 

Value  Value 

Paper : — 

Newsprint $27,257,382        $35,303,043 

Book  Paper 99,510  134,117 

Other  paper  and   Mnfrs.  .  2,465,165  3,241,079 


Pulp  : — 

Sulphate  

Sulphite,    Bleached 
Suiiiiiite,  Unlileached 
^Mechanical 


$  3,630,106  $  3,971,737 

4,708,486  5,684,340 

4,200,419  5,559,722 

3,536,522  4,792,662 


$16,075,533         $20,008,461 


There  has  also  lieen  a  noticeable  increase  in  our  ex- 
])orts  of  jjidpwood  in  these  five  months.  During  this 
period  there  have  been  ex])oi-ted  700.716  cords  of  wood 
valued  at  $6,873,165.  In  the  corresponding  months 
of  1922  the  total  was  only  411.661  cords,  valued  at  $4,- 
255,333,  so  that  our  exports  of  this  raw  material  this 
year  have  increased  over  last  year  by  70  per  cent. 


Friday    the    13th    was    not    unlucky    for   A.    G.    Hinzke,    Sulphite 

Superintendent   of   the    Port    Arthur    Division    of   the    Provincial 

Paper    Mills.      This    was    his    birthday. 


ABITIBI   INCREASES   ITS   GROUNDWOOD   PULP 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  market  for  ground- 
wood  pulp,  which  at  the  present  time  is  very  good, 
on  account  of  the  dry  summer  experienced  in  South- 
ern Ontario,  and  the  Northern  United  States,  a  new 
type  of  operation  was  introduced  into  the  groundwood 
mill  at  the  end  of  August,  the  .success  of  which  has 
considerably  increased  earnings  of  the  Abitibi  com- 
pany. 

This  operation  has  resulted  in  almost  a  20  per  cent, 
increase  in  the  output  per  grinder,  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  a  quality  of  pulp  suitable  for  the 
seven  huge  machines  turning  out  twenty-two  ears  of 
paper  per  day.  without  showing  the  least  reduction  in 
the  newsprint  output. 

The  changes  in  grinder  room  operating  conditions 
necessary  to  achieve  this  result  were  developed  grad- 
ually until  on  September  8th,  eighty-four  tons  of 
groundwood  were  lapped  on  the  wet  machines.  The 
paper  production  also  has  been  maintained,  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  tons  of  newsprint  per  day 
having  been  turned  out  up  to  September  18th. 


$29,822,057         $38,678,239 


"The  trade  a.s.sociation  is  proving  itself  the  most  potent 
organized  influence  in  the  study  of  costs  in  industry  and 
trade." — Herbert   Hoover. 


Si'|.tciiil.fr  L'7,   n>'J 
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GUY  TOMBS  ADDRESSES  PAPER  CLUB 

Tlu'  first  iiiittinj;  (or  lli,  I'P.'.i  ■_' 1  s,ms.iii  mI  tli.  M.Mit 
r.-..l  l'.i|><T  (lull  «.!-,  Ill  Id  oil  Siptcinlur  IN  at  tin  Mount 
|{.i\,.l  Hotel.  Mr.  A.  I,.  Daw.-  pr.si.l.d.  I'll.  s)..  ..k.  r 
«  IS  Mr,  (iuv  'I'oiiihs,  of  (iuv  Toiiilis,  l.iniiti'd.  who  fiiwv 
Ills  linpri'ssion.s  of  :i  rrrent  trip  to  l''ur(>pc.  Prior  to  this, 
tluTi"  wrts  a  liriff  discussioii  on  the  Caiiadian  pnprr  covi-r 
tradf,   f-spccially    in    r<datioii    to    AiiUTJi'an   coiiipctltion. 

Tlif  President,  in  introdneinfj;  the  suhjeet,  remarked 
upon  what  tliev  wanted  in  Canadian  cover  papers,  i'roli 
al)l\  the  mills  eould  f;ive  f;ood  reasons  for  this,  luit  ric 
>liould   he  fflad  to  know   what   they   were. 

Mr.  U.  M.  Maelean  pointed  out  that  (  anadiaii  mills 
were  making  a  hid  for  this  business,  and  he  helieved  that 
it  would  not  be  lonjj  before  they  captured  the  chief  |)art. 
At  present  (^an.adian  printers  were  flooded  with  samples 
of  Ameriean  eo\trs,  and  ha\  ina;  regard  to  our  restricted 
m  irket  it  eould  not  be  expected  that  the  Canadian  mills 
could  put   out  as  many   sanii)les   as   the   American    mills. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Thorne  declared  that  considerinjj  the  limita 
tion  of  the  Canadian  market,  the  trade  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  either  the  quality  or  the  variety  of  Canadian 
<'o»ers  on  offer. 

The  President  remarkid  that  tile  averai;e  custoimr  ot 
the  prititer,  when  given  his  choice  of  papers,  ilid  not  e.-ire 
an\  thing  about  the  origin  of  the  goods — neither  did  he 
know  where  they  came  from. 

Mr.  .1.  Home  stated  that  the  jjrinters  would  not  put  in 
stocks  of  cover  papers — they  would  buy  only  what  wa.s 
w mtcd ;  the  same  remarks  applied  to  jobbers.  On  his  re- 
cent trip  to  the  Maritime  Provinces  he  had  been  asked 
why  the  Canadian  mills  did  not  do  consumer  advertising, 
as  was  done  by  American  companies.  The  answer  was 
that  tlie  Canadian  mills  were  not  able  to  do  so  having 
regard  to  the  expense  and  to  the  small  market. 

Mr.  P.  Burns  said  the  result  of  his  long  experience  was 
a  conviction  that  no  one  would  stock  cover  papers.  The 
business  had  to  be  secured  through  samples  and  sketches, 
and  the  order  went  to  the  mill  whose  sample  happened  to 
be  favored  by  the  customer.  In  one  instance  a  stock 
had  been  carried  for  10  years,  and  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  move  it.  Cover  papers  was  a  difficult  line  to 
handle,  and  there  was  very  little   in   it  for  the  jobber. 

In  his  trip  to  Europe,  Mr.  Guy  Tombs  covered  a  great 
mileage  in  a  comparatively  short  period.  He  told  of  his 
impressions  of  Great  Britain,  Belgium.  Holland  and 
France,  dealing  briefly  with  political  and  industrial  con- 
ditions in  those  countries.  Naturally,  he  was  chiefly  in- 
terested in  transportation,  and  some  of  his  remarks  dealt 
with  traffic  questions  and  problems  in  the  different  places 
visited.  Mr.  Tombs  inspected  the  principle  ports  in  the 
various  countries,  and  gave  some  details  of  the  facilities 
for    handling   the    immense    traffic. 

On  his  opening  remarks  the  speaker  alluded  to  the 
paper  and  printing  trades  of  Great  Britain,  stating  that 
there  had  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  catalogs  is- 
sued there,  these  now  being  on  the  lines  of  Canadian 
work.  In  posters  however,  the  British  producers  ex- 
celled; their  posters  being  real  works  of  art.  Mr.  Tombs 
also  referred  to  the  great  Emjjire  Exhibition  to  be  held 
just  outside  London  next  year,  and  in  that  connection 
that  the  Englishman  was  credited  with  being  slow;  this 
was  mere  bluff,  he  was  indeed  very  wide  awake,  with  a 
commercial  ))olicy  whi<'Ii  looked  far  ahead.  Mr.  Cniy 
Ti;mbs  told  of  his  visit  to  \arious  places  in  London,  in- 
cluding the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  heard  the  debate 
on   Socialism.      He   gave   a   humorous   account   of    how   he 


secured   admission,  after  he   had   been   infurnied   that   there 
w  IS   no   room   in   the   Visitors  Gallery. 

•  Mluding  to  the  cotton  industry,  hi'  said  tlial  he  used 
til  lliiiik  that  the  pulp  and  |iaper  industry  contribiilrd 
til'  must  handling  to  transportation  companies,  but  in 
England  the  cotton  trade  surpa.sscd  it,  and  he  illustrated 
his  remark  by  recounting  the  various  d(!tails  of  the  haul- 
age of  raw  cotton  until  it  became  a  finished  ))roduct.  Tin- 
railways  of  England  arc,  he  said,  now  divided  into  four 
g<-ograpliical  systi  riis.  with  tin  idea  of  eeonomieal  and  ef- 
ficient operation,  and  tin  pi;iii  seemed  to  be  working  out 
w-ll. 

i'rom  England,  .Mr.  Tombs  went  to  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, returning  to  the  Old  Country  via  France.  A  very 
extensive  amount  of  reconstruction  had  been  carried  out, 
and  Yprcs  was  almost  com])letely  rebuilt.  It  was  in  some 
instances  difficult  to  realize  that  the  countries  had  been 
tin-  scenes  of  such  a  tr(-nicndous  conflict.  One  thing 
struck  him  in  Paris-  -the  feeling  of  almost  irritation  wilii 
which  British  visitors  were  received,  no  doubt  tin-  out 
con>e    of    the    political    situation. 

.Mr.  Tombs,  in  summing  up,  said  he  was  impressed  with 
till  British  methods  of  doing  business.  They  were  as  much 
interested  in  trade  in  far  away  lands  as  they  were  in 
doir.estic  Commerce.  The  question  of  unemployment  was 
.1  serious  one,  and  it  was  disheartening  to  see  some  of  tlie 
ex-.'crvice  men  without  any  permanent  work.  In  Premier 
Baldwin,  Great  Britain  had  one  who  possessed  the  general 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  who  was  a  fine  tvi)e  of  man. 
Mr.  Tombs  alluded  to  the  outdoor  life  in  Great  Britain,  a 
craving  for  outdoor  exercise  which  was  practically  un- 
known in  Canada.  He  had  immensely  enjoyed  his  trip, 
but  after  all,  real   happiness   was  to  be  found  at  home. 


GERMAN  PAPER  EXPORTS  INCREASE 

The  progressive  depreciation  of  the  German  mark  has 
resulted  in  a  constant  deerea.se  in  the  domestic  demand 
for  German  paper,  says  U.  S.  Vice-Consul  N.  P.  Davis, 
writing  from  Berlin  late  in  July  for  Commerce  Reports. 
The  mills  accordingly  have  been  compelled  to  send  in- 
creasing quantities  of  their  products  abroad,  so  that  Ger- 
man paper  exports  are  now  considerably  greater  than  in 
1913.  In  one  sense,  however,  and  to  a  small  degree,  cur- 
rency depreciation  has  increased  domestic  sales.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  each  new  drop  in  mark  exchange  is 
followed  by  heavy  purchasing,  both  by  persons  desirous 
of  covering  future  requirements  in  anticipation  of  further 
price  increases  and  by  speculators. 

Improvemeitts  in  mark  exchange,  on  the  other  hand, 
cause  not  only  a  decrease  in  foreign  orders,  but  also  a  lack 
of  domestic  purchasing.  This  was  well  illustrated  during 
February  of  the  current  year,  when  the  mark  rose  from 
approximately  ,50,000  to  the  dollar  to  about  20,000.  and 
was  artificially  held  at  that  figure  for  some  time.  Dom- 
estic orders  for  wood  pulp  and  paper  fell  off  at  once. 
Although  the  prices  were  reduced  by  the  manufacturers, 
orders  still  failed  to  come  in,  prospective  purchasers  pre- 
ferring to  wait  in  the  hope  of  further  reductions.  Ex- 
port orders  ceased  almost  entirely  as  German  export  pri- 
ces, influenced  by  exchange,  had  become  higher  than  tho.si 
of  other  countries.  At  one  time  the  German  export  prices 
were  even  below  those  asked  on  domestic  order.s — a  hith- 
erto unheard  of  situation.  The  results  of  this  condition 
wen  decreased  production,  part  time  em|)loynient,  and 
even,  in  some  eases,  complete  shutdowns.  In  several  in- 
stances manufacturers  violated  their  trade  agreements  and 
sold  at  prices  lower  than  those  fixed  bv  the  various  manu- 
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f.uturiTs'    associations.       Inilrrd.    cdiisidcr.-il)!!-    (luaiititir.-i 
hrouglit  loss  tlian  tin-  actual  cost   ol   production. 

Conditions  Gradually  Improving 

This  condition  lasted  for  aliout  seven  weeks,  from  t!ic 
first  of  February  until  about  the  first  of  April.  At  that 
time  the  mark  resumed  its  decline  and  orders  once  more 
bciian  to  flow  into  the  mills.  At  the  jircsent  time  they 
are  jtencrally  accepted  for  delivery  in  six  or  eight  weeks. 
Kmi)lovmcnt  has  ])icked  up  steadily,  but  the  industry  as  a 
whole  is  hardly  operating  at  more  tiian  70  per  cent,  ef- 
ficiencv.  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient 
coal. 

Tile  l)ulp  mills  ji.-ivc  been  c'om]jelled  to  inijjort  over  SO 
per  cent,  of  their  raw  materials.  The  principal  sources 
of  sup])ly  arc  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Poland.  Production 
during  the  half  year  averaged  about  (30.000  metric  tons 
monthly.  For  this  output  a  total  of  380,000  cubic  meters 
( 1  l,l-:}8.000  cubic  feet)  of  wood  were  required,  of  which 
.-no.OOO  cubic  meters  (9,3:51,000  cubic  feet)  or  130.(580 
metric   tons,   were   secured   from   other   countries. 

This  large  percentage  of  imported  raw  materials,  which 
liad  to  be  paid  for  in  foreign  currency,  caused  the  manu- 
facturers to  base  their  prices  on  the  dollar  exchange  rate. 
Purchasers  were  required  to  pay  90  percent,  in  advance  of 
delivery,  not  later  than  the  first  of  the  month  during 
wh.ich  delivery  was  to  be  made.  Exact  statistics  are  not 
yet  available,  but  the  exportation  of  pul))  has  increased 
steadily   since   April    1. 

The  paper  and  cardboard  manufacturers  have  been 
more  and  more  compelled  to  live  on  their  export  busi- 
ness, as  domestic  orders  have  progressively  fallen  off. 
The  constantly  rising  costs  of  raw  materials,  coal,  freights, 
and  w^ages,  have  brought  with  them  a  constant  advance 
in  paper  prices.  For  some  time  it  has  been  the  practice 
to  fix  new  prices  weekly.  Between  June  1  and  July  1  of 
the  current  year  average  paper  prices  were  increased 
threefold:  a  lot  costing  100,000  marks  on  June  1  brought 
:i00,000  on  July  1.  During  the  same  period  the  dollar 
exchange  rose  from  74,937  marks  to  1 13,368  marks. 

Average  monthly  production  during  the  period  under 
consideration  was  about  150,000  metric  tons,  or  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  for  1913.  A  possible  ))roduction  of  30 
per  cent,  more  was  prevented  by  lack  of  coal  and  occas- 
ional raw  material  shortages. 

While  the  total  paper  production  was  thus  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  in  1913,  the  output  of  newsprint  was 
from  20  to  40  per  cent,  greater  than  during  the  same 
))eriod  in  1913.  Domestic  consuni])tion  decreased  from 
28,000  metric  tons  per  month  in  1913  to  10,000  metric 
tons  per  month  in  the  first  half  of  1923.  Newsprint  pro- 
duced  over   and   above  this    amount   was   exported. 

Domestic  prices  (in  marks  per  100  kilos)  for  newsprint 
since  April  1  were:  April  1,  14.0,000;  May  1,  I.S.'S.OOO; 
-Maj  1.5,  1()1,()00;  June  1,  225.000;  June"  15,  275.000; 
.lur.c  25,  298.400;  and  July  1,  738,000.  Advances  in  prices 
ol   other  papers  w'cre  in  similar  proportion. 

Before  the  war  the  German  paper  industry  was  built 
up  on  domestic  requirements,  and  exports,  although  con- 
.siderable,  were  of  only  secondary  importance.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  reverse  is  true,  and  the  industry  is  dependent  on 
its  export  orders.  After  the  slump  during  February  and 
March  when  the  mark  was  artificially  held  at  the  rati-  of 
20,000  to  22,000  to  the  dollar,  jjapcr  "manufacturers  looked 
with  dread  ujion  .iny  plan  to  stabilize  the  mark,  fearing 
thai  such  an  event  would  ruin  their  cx))ort  trade  and  force 
wholesale  .shutdowns. 


LAURENTIDE  DIRECTORS  RE-ELECTED 

'I'lir  iiiiniuil  gniiM-a!  niectiiigs  <i\'  tlic  sliareluihlers  of 
the  Laurcntidc  Co.  Ltd.  was  held  Sept.  IS.  In  this  com- 
l)aiiy,  officials,  directors  and  siiarcholders  hav(^  been  to- 
gether for  so  long  that  the  annual  meeting  has  re- 
solved itself  into  a  family  gathering  at  which  directors 
report  progress,  and  receive  the  commendation  of  the 
shareholders  for  work  well  done.  The  actual  business 
of  the  meeting  consisted  in  the  adoption  of  the  annual 
financial  statement,  recently  jjublished,  and  the  re- 
election of  the  retiring  board  of  directors  including 
Sir  Vincent  Meredith  who  recently  joined  the  board, 
filling  the  vacancy  left  through  the  death  of  the  late 
K.  B.  Angus. 

The  board  .stands  as  follows:  George  Chahoon,  Jr., 
president ;  Charles  R.  Hosmer,  vice-president ;  Sir 
Thomas  Skinner,  Edwin  Hanson,  F.  A.  Sabbaton,  J.  K. 
L.  Ross,  George  li.  Montgomery,  K.C. ;  Sir  Lomer 
Gouin,  and  Sir  Vincent  Meredith. 

With  regard  to  the  outlOTrt  of  the  company  for  the 
future,  President  Chahoon,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  annual  report,  stated  that  the  indications  are  for 
as  good  a  year  as  that  just  passed  by  the  company. 
He  expects  a  demand  for  the  entire  output  of  the 
company's  mills  at  a  fair  price. 

Mr.  Chahoon,  in  his  remarks  to  shareholders  stated 
that  he  had  really  nothing  new  to  tell  them  —  that  it 
was  the  same  del  story  from  year  to  year.  The  com- 
pany was  prospering,  and  he  wished  that  a  greater 
number  of  shareholders  would  come  down  and  see 
their  property  for  themselves. 

He  further  stated  that  the  two  paper  machines  which 
were  now  in  operation  about  two  and  one-half  years, 
and  which  were  designed  by  themselves  and  man- 
ufactured by  a  company  which  had  never  before  pro- 
duced machines  of  this  kind,  were  giving  very  satis- 
factory results.  The  machines  were  designed  with  a 
view  to  producing  75  tons  of  newsprint  each,  per  day, 
or  150  tons  in  all,  and  he  was  very  proud  to  state  that 
their  operation  exceeded  this  figure,  aiul  that  for  some 
time  past  the  machines  in  question  had  been  producing 
at  the  average  daily  rate  of  171  tons.  The  machines 
called  for  a  speed  of  1,000  feet  per  minute,  or  300 
feet  faster  than  the  machines  which  had  hitherto  been 
built. 

In  repl}-  to  a  question  by  a  shareholder  as  to  the  de- 
pletion reserve  policy  of  the  company,  President  Cha- 
hoon explained  that  timber  limits  are  written  down 
at  the  rate  of  $2  for  every  cord  of  wood  cut. 

The  subject  of  forest  fires  brought  from  President 
Chahoon  the  expression  of  a  desire  to  see  a  law  passed 
whereby  companies  whose  employees  are  found  res- 
ponsible for  a  fire  should  be  held  responsible  for  dam- 
age caused.  He  felt,  however,  that  jmblic  sentiment 
at  the  present  time  is  not  strong  enough  on  the  sub- 
ject to  bring  in  such  a  law.  He  stated  that  the  forest 
fires  of  the  past  year  have  been  more  costly  than 
for  the  previous  ten  years,  and  he  sees  no  prospect  of 
curtailment  of  these  losses  until  tho.se  responsible  for 
causing  them  realize  that  the  losses  incurred  are  their 
own,  and  not  merely  those  of  the  Government  or  lum- 
ber companies.  The  Laurentide  Company  had  suf- 
fered in  company  with  other  concerns  having  limits 
limits  in  the  same  district,  from  two  serious  fires,  one 
of  which  caused  damage  estimated  at  $2,500,000  t()  .'^3,- 
000,000,  out  of  which  about  SO  per  cent,  might  be  sal- 
vaged. 
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Ml-,  K.  Oufllcttc,  iiicinlicr  (iT  Uw  Lc^lshii  ivf  As.sriiilily 
I'm-  Viiiiiaska  lias  In-  n  appniiilcd  a  iiifiiibcr  (if  llu'  Lcj^is- 
lative  I'oimcil  i\n-  the  I'rdviiicc  of  t^uclx'c.  llt>  is  vice- 
|ii-i"si(lei't  and  t;cii.ial  iiiaiiaj;ci-  of  tlic  Toiirvillc  Lum- 
lirr  Mills  iJd..  Lnuis-villc.  I'.  (.1,  a  ( '(Hiipaiiy  which 
this  scasnii   is  takiiiL;'  mir  lar.uc  (|Uaiit  ilirs  of  piilpwooil. 

'I'lie  I'l-oviiicc  of  QiU'hi'L'  CiovorniiU'iit  will  offer  iii'xt, 
iiKuith  l)y  piil)lii'  aiU'tioii  three  groups  of  wafer  jiowers  on 
tli'^  Jlejriscaiie  Ixiver,  in  the  cdimty  <d'  Temiseaniinyue, 
ill  iiroximity  to  the  Transcontinental  Kaihvay.  The 
first  ^TOiip  is  located  below  the  outlet  id'  Lake  Failon,  at 
three  miles  from,  the  Transcontinental,  and  the  5,'ross 
Miiniiium  power  is  estimated  at  about  7, GOO  h.)).  The 
second  group  is  in  the  township  of  Dollard,  with  a  mini- 
mum gross  power  said  to  reach  l',600  h.p.  Thi'  third 
iiroup  is  situated  in  the  same  township  and  the  minimum 
power  to  he  tleveloi)e(l  is  set  at  7,000  h.p.,  the  three 
groups'  minimum  development  reaching  about  20,000 
h.]).  One  of  the  conditions  is  that  the  lease,  granted  for 
a  term  of  10  years,  is  tliat  the  lessee  inuh-rtake  to  estah- 
lish  one  or  more  pulp  mills  with  a  daily  outi)ut  of  ]()() 
tons  in  the  vicinity  (d'  the  water  powers.  A  delay  of 
three  years  will  be  grantcil  frn-  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  mills. 

The  A.  P.  W.  Paper  Company,  Alhaiiy,  .\.  V.,  iiave 
under  consideration  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  sul- 
phite plant  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Mrs.  (leorge  Chahoon,  Jr.  of  (irand 'Mere  was  third 
in  the  contest  for  the  Women's  Senior  ('hami)ionship, 
with  a  score  of  lO-l,  after  ])laying  a  tie  with  Mrs. 
Sidney  Jones  and  Mrs.  'W.  II.  Burns,  who  tinished  with 
95  and  102,  respectively. 

Mr.  J.  Home,  of  the  Beveridge  Supply  Company, 
Liiiiited,  Montreal,  has  returned  from  a  seven  weeks'  trip 
to  the  Maritime  Provinces.  He  reports  that  business  is 
quiet,  owing  in  a  measure  to  the  adverse  effect  of  the 
Foidney  tariff  upon  some  of  the  basic  industries.  Cora- 
petition  in  the  paper  trade  is  keen,  American  mills  mak 
ing-  a  strong  bid  for  the  business  offered. 

Montreal  Tramways,  Montreal,  Dwight  P.  Robinson 
&  Co.,  Consulting  Engineers,  have  just  purchased  from 
the  Combustion  Engineering  Corporation  Limited,  for  use 
in  conjunction  with  2-1,200  H.  P.  B.  &  W.  boilers,  2 
Self-Contained  T^'pe  C.  Travelling  Grate  Stokers  which 
will  be  the  largest  stokers  in  Canada,  16  ft.  wide,  17  ft. 
6  ij>.  long,  each  capable  of  burning  sufficient  coal  to  de- 
velop 300'  o  of  the  boiler  rating  or  3,600  H.  P.  per  stoker. 

One  of  the  several  unique  features  of  these  stokers  is 
that  the  stoker  driving  nieclianism  and  the  forced  draft 
fans  with  their  air  ducts  are  incor])orated  as  part  of  tile 
stoker,  tlie  fans  being  mounted  one  on  eacii  side  of  the 
coal  hopper.  The  fans  are  direct  motor  driven.  This 
feature  eliminates  all  air  ducts  in  the  boiler  setting  . 

C.  Nelson  Gain,  manager  of  the  Don  Valley  Paper  Co., 
Toronto,  entertained  the  members  of  the  Young  Men's 
Club  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  recently  at  his  coun- 
try home  Erindale.  A  most  delightful  time  was  spent. 
In  the  afternoon  there  were  several  games  of  ball  played 


and  Ihc  iihh  r  iM.iiib,  rs  djsprirtrd  tlicinsclvcs  on  the  nine 
iuile  private  golf  course  of  .Mr.  (iaiu.  In  the  .vcniiii./  there 
was  a  jolly  corn  roast  and  the  remaining  irood  things, 
after  the  wants  of  the  inner  uiati  had  been  satisfied,  were 
auctioned  off  and  the  prnerids  .iiMoiintiii;.-  to  iffUr,  went 
for  the  Japanese   r(  liel    limd. 

\V.  II.  Sherriff  of  the  I  lodgi-Slierriff  Pa])er  Co.,  To- 
ronto ,-iU(l  II.  A.  (Joldsbrough  of  the  .sales  staff  of  the 
tirui,  spent  the  past  week  on  a  business  tri|)  to  .Montreal, 
Three  Rivers  and  other  |)oints  east. 

H.  L.  Muir,  of  Brantford,  rcjjresenting  the  Brantford 
Stationers,  I.iniited,  left  this  week  on  an  extended  business 
trip   through   the   Maritime   provinces. 

().  A.  Porritt,  President  of  the  Lennox  Paper  Mills, 
f.iniden  East,  Ont.,  accompanied  by  Robert  Rolland  of 
Montreal,  sales  manager  of  the  firm,  were  in  Toronto 
during  the  past  week  calling  upon  the  trade.  The  new 
company  have  started  manufacturing  book,  bond,  suli)iiitc 
and  envelope  papers  at  Camden  Ea.st  and  the  plant  is  now 
in  lull  operation.  The  new  de-inking  process  which  has 
been  introduced  in  connection  with  reclaiming  and  utiliz- 
ing waste  stock,  is   reported   to   be  working  satisfactorily. 

H.  B.  Donovan,  of  Toronto,  sales  manager  of  the  Can- 
ada Paper  Co.,  spent  the  past  week  in  Montreal  on  busi- 
ness. George  C.  Winlow,  sales  manager  of  Lincoln  Mills 
Merntton,  was  ahso  among  the  callers  on  the  Montreal 
trade   during  the   past   few   days. 

The  sixth  annual  gathering  of  the  Canadian  Paper 
Irade  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Windsor  hotel 
Montreal,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  October  Hi  and' 
17.  N.  L.  Martin,  of  Toronto,  secretarv  of  the  Associa- 
tion, IS  busy  preparing  an  interesting  and  instructive  pro- 
gram and  a  number  of  timely  addresses  on  trade  topics 
wnl  be  delivered.  ' 

Among  the  pulp  and  paper  men  who  were  in  Toronto 
last  week  on  business  were  John  Ebbles,  of  the  American 
Writmg  Paper  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass;  Mr.  Willcox  of  the 
Smith  Paper  Co.,  Lee,  Mass;  John  Larkin  of  the  Federal 
Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  C.  H.  MacFarlane,  MacFarlane,  Son 
and  Hodgson,  Montreal;  C.  Howard  Smith,  Montreal; 
Edward  Beck  manager  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Pape 
Association,   Montreal,   and    others. 

C.    N.    Ramsay,   of    Ritchie   and    Ramsay,   coated    paper 
m.nnufacturers,  Toronto,  who  has  been  spending  the  pas 
summer   at   Ims   cottage   at    Eastbourne,   Lake    sLcoe,    ha 
returned  to  Toronto. 

th^^t'r.V^^"    "f  1'  1^'''"    ^'"'    ^"'^"'"^    ''^^^    -^-t    out    to 

rndfLS^'";'T''/""^^  '•""'^  "•■'l^'-^'  ""'f"™  i"  -'"•• 
and  fin,.sh,  winch  is  handled  by  the  firm  in  several  weiH.ts 

and  sizes  The  folder  is  entitled  "One  Wav  to  G  • 
Business.  • 

The  Howard  Smith  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  have  issue.! 
an  attractive  leaflet  featuring  Royal  Record  for  busin" 
stationery,   legal   documents,    stock    certificates     etc 

The  Spruce  Falls  Co.,  Kapu.skasin^,  Out.,  of  whicU 
^.  J.  Jones  IS  general  manager,  are  buildin...  thirty-two 
hoascs  this  .sea.son  for  their  ..mployees.     All   d^vellini  ..rre 
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of  the  four  room  type,  with  niodi-rn  convfniciK'e.s  and  m-at 
in  dcsijing.  Tlit-y  are  clap  hoard,  half  storey  and  sliinjjh'd 
ah(-vf.  Tlie  averajre  cost  of  tiic  liouscs  is  .$:{,0()0  eadi.  The 
company  expect  to  jiet  in  i)etM-ccn  50.000  and  ()(),()00 
cords  of  pulp  wood  during  tile  eoinini;  season  and  aj)- 
proxiinatelv  half  the  quantity  will  he  ohtained  from  set- 
tlers. 

The  Continental  Wood  Products  Co.,  of  Elsas,  Ont., 
Ii.ivi  (iOO  men  in  the  woods  at  the  present  time  and  will 
erect  at  Elsas  a  very  large  kraft  pulp  mill.  Herman  KIsas 
President  of  the  comiiany,  and  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
organization,  are  now  abroad  getting  all  available  data  on 
construction  and  equipment. 

It.  R.  McKay,  of  Toronto,  was  the  successful  tenderer 
on  some  twenty-five  square  miles  of  pine  and  spruce  in 
Cassels  township,  which  is  located  on  the  T.  and  N.  O. 
railway  north  of  North  Bay.  The  prices  received  bv  the 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  of  Ontario  were  very 
high,  the  red  and  white  pine  receiving  $20.65  per  M  feet; 
.saw  timber,  $13;  hasswood  $12;  railway  ties  55  cents 
each;  spruce  pulp  wood  $2.85  and  other  pulp  wood  $1.6.5. 

I,.  L.  Brown,  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  Lumber  Comraissionei . 
ha;  arrived  in  Toronto  from  the  west  and  will  spend  the 
next  few  weeks  calling  upon  the  trade  in  the  east.  He  re- 
])orts  that  the  mills  at  the  Coast  are  all  busy  filling  ex- 
j)ort  orders. 

T.  M.  Kinsman,  of  Toronto,  has  been  appointed  busi- 
ness and  circulation  manager  of  the  Canadian  Masonic 
News,  as  Richmond  St.  west,  Toronto,  which  has  made  its 
ai)))earance.  Gordon  H.  Stewart  is  the  publisher  and 
D.   A.    Lane   editor   of   the   new   publication. 


slii|,ped    to    .Norwalk    by    schooner,    from    the    .St.    (Jcorge 
))iil])  mill. 

.\t  the  hearings  of  the  royal  commission  to  investigate 
till'  |)ul|)W()()d  question,  at  least  those  hearings  that  will 
he  held  in  the  maritime  provinces,  a  large  number  of  wit- 
nesses will  likely  he  called.  Indications  are  that  the  com- 
mission will  be  about  a  year  on  duty. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  NEWS 

The  Xashwaak  Pulp  and  Paper  Company's  pulp  mill 
at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  has  been  closed  indefinitely.  The  an- 
nouncement came  rather  suddenly.  Xo  reason  is  assigned 
io:  the  suspension  of  operations,  but  the  supposition  is 
that  the  recent  increases  in  rates  on  pulp  and  paper  com- 
jianies  by  the  Workman's  Compensation  Board  of  the 
jirovince  of  New  Brunswick,  are  responsible.  The  order 
to  close  is  said  to  have  emanated  from  the  head  office  ol 
th.-  parent  concern,  Oxford  Paper  Company.  The  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Nashwaak  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, H.  E.  Beedy,  is  vice-president  of  the  New  Brun- 
swick Lumbermen's  Association  and  in  his  hands  is  the 
fight  of  the  pulp  and  paper  interests  against  the  com- 
pensation  board   increases. 

The  case  of  the  Bathurst  Coiupanj-  versus  the  New 
Briinswick  Workman's  Compensation  Board  is  again  be- 
fore the  courts  of  New  Brunswick  on  ajjpeal.  The  case 
will  be  taken  up  at  the  current  term  of  the  provincial 
supreme  court. 

R.  W.  McLellan,  of  Fredericton,  who  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  royal  commission  formed  by  the  federal 
Go\  ernment  to  investigate  the  pulpwood  situation  and  r< 
))ort  back  to  the  Government,  on  the  necessity  or  other- 
wise of  an  embargo  on  exportation  of  Canadian  jjulpwood 
to  the  United  States,  has  gone  to  Ottawa.  The  i)relimin 
ar\-  meetings  of  the  board  will  he  held  at  the  capital,  and 
th'  first  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Halifax,  N.  S.  on 
October  2.  Mr.  McLellan  says  he  has  no  statement  to 
make  as  his  attitude  will  be  governed  by  the  evidence  ad- 
duced  before   the   commission. 

The  St.  George  Pulp  and-  Paper  Company,  operating 
a  pulp  mill  at  St.  George,  N.  B.  lo.st  a  cargo  of  pulp  ,n 
route  by  .schooner  from  the  mill  at  St.  George  to  the  pa 
per  mill  of  the  company  of  Norwalk,  Conn.  The  Si. 
George  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  is  now  controlled  hv 
the  New  York  World  Company.     The  bulk  of  tlie  pulp  i.-, 


The  Dept.  of  Lands  and  Forests  of  Quebec  is  engaged 
on  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  bureaux  of  forest 
research  in  various  parts  of  the  province.  The  schools 
will  serve  somewhat  the  same  functions  as  the  de- 
monstration farms,  with  the  exception  that  their  ac- 
tivities will  be  confined  to  trees  only.  A  sum  of 
$25,000  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Government  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  scheme. 


One  of  the  sessions  of  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Paper  Drying,  to  be  held  at  Appleton,  Wis., 
Oct.  26  and  27,  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  paper 
drying  and  the  drying  code.  Under  the  chairmanship  of 
S.  B.  Jones.  Pejepscot  Paper  Company,  conspicuous  work 
has  been  done  by  the  Committee  during  the  past  year.  A 
paper  drying  code  very  largely  has  been  perfected  and 
marked  interest  has  been  aroused  among  paper  manufac- 
turers and  plant  engineers  in  determining  the  efficiency 
of  paper  drying  and  in  finding  means  of  improving  it. 
A  number  of  exhaustive  tests  have  been  made  and  in 
many   mills   records   are   being  kept  of   operating   results. 

KAMINISTIQUIA   PULP    PAYS    BONDHOLDERS 

A  final  distribution  of  y.l5  per  cent  is  to  be  made  to 
the  bondholders  of  the  Kaministiquia  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.  This,  with  the  first  payment  of  20  per  cent  made 
in  January  la.st,  brings  the  total  payments  up  to  29.1.T 
per  cent,  or  $l'15,7oO  on  the  $500,000  issue  of  bonds. 

The  Capital  Trust  Company  are  the  trustees  for  the 
bondholders  and  make  the  following  statement  of  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements ; 

Receipts 
Proceeds  of  sale  of  propert.v,  etc.,  less  $35,000 
held  pending  outcome  of  suit  with  Port  Arthur    $92,348 
Proceeds  from  sale  of  Hele  Township  Limits, 

Ojibway  stock 54,966 

Balance  received  from  Supreme  Court  .  .    .  .       26,201 

Interests  accrued  to  Aug.  1,  1923 602 

Disbursements 

Legal  fees  and  disbursements $14,759 

Ground  rent  and  fire  protection 961 

Renumeration   of   trustees S,670 

Sundry  contingent  expen.ses 2,433 

Payment  to  bondholders 100,000 

Balance  for  distribution 45,750 

The  Kaministiquia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  was 
organized  in  1920  and  held  leasehold  property  at  Port 
Arthur,  a  license  to  cut  timber  on  Magnet  Point  limit, 
and  an  interest  in  a  license  to  cut  timber  in  Hele  Town- 
ship in  the  district  of  Thunder  Bay.  From  the  sale  of 
bonds  a  mill  was  erected,  but  before  completion  it  was 
decided  that  more  funds  would  be  needed.  An  unsuc- 
ee.ssful  attempt  was  made  to  raise  sufficient  capital  and 
about  the  same  time  the  price  of  groundwood  pulp 
dropped  to  such  an  extent  that  the  limited  output  of  the 
mill  did  not  permit  of  it  being  operated  at  a  profit. 

A  judgment  was  secured  under  the  Mechanics  Lien 
Act  by  C.  D.  Howe  &  Co.,  for  approximably  $125,000. 
The  sale  of  the  property  brought  $200,000  and  the 
limits  a  further  $55,000,  and  on  an  appeal  the  Courts 
reduced  tlie  claims  of  C.  D.  Howe  &  Co.,  to  $60,000. 
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POLITICS  AND  PULP 

From  tlu'  coiivcisatioiiists'  point  of  view  tlu-  U|)- 
poiiitiiuMit  of  the  l{(»yal  Coiiiiiiission,  to  ciiquirc  into 
Cniiada's  pulpwood  rt'sourccs,  was  not,  only  disap- 
pointing', bnt  it  also  brin-^s  honu'  the  fact  that  politics 
is  playing  too  prominent  a  part  in  the  administra- 
tion oi'  onr  forests.  All  foresters,  lumbermen,  pulp  and 
paper  mill  operators  are  ajjreed,  that  our  forest  re- 
sources are  in  a  dangerous  <'oiidition  as  far  as  the 
limited  supply  witii  an  unlimited  competition  is  con- 
eerned.  Why  api)oint  a  Koyal  Commission?  The  work 
to  he  done  by  the  Commission  jjclongs  to  the  Depart- 
ments of  Forestry  of  the  Dominion  and  the  various 
provinces.  The  Department  of  Forestry  is  in  a  better 
position  to  verify  the  too  well-known  facts  as  to  our 
remaining,  jiulpwood  resources.  Again,  it  is  conceded 
liy  all  who  are  interested  in  the  conservation  of  our 
forests,  that  a  forest  survey  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  excuse  for  not  undertaking  that  work  was  the 
high  cost  and  the  necessity  of  governmental  retrench- 
ment. This  body  of  men,  taken  from  various  walks 
of  life  and  none  of  them  intimately  connected  with 
forests  and  forest  management  with  the  exception  of 
the  secretary  of  the  I'omnussion.  are  doing  well  if 
they  bring  in  a  report  inside  of  two  years.  The  cost  of 
their  report  will  be  approximately  between  two  and 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  amount,  spent 
on  an  intelligent  forest  survey  would  have  had  tan- 
gible results,  whereas  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
activity  of  the  Royal  Commission  is  doubtful.  The 
Canadian  taxpayer  has  to  foot  the  bill  of  these  pol- 
itical plums.  Why  appoint  a  Royal  Commission?  Is 
it  for  the  purpose  of  hood-winking  the  public  and 
catching  votes?  The  arguments  put  forth  by  Prime 
Minister  Taschereau  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  are, 
to  use  a  polite  term  "specious."  The  Prime  Minister 
is  quoted  as  follows  by  the  Literary  Digest  of  August 
25.  "The  Privy  Council  decided  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  no  right  to  fix  the  price  of  newsprint, 
since  that  was  a  matter  of  ju-operty  and  civil  rights." 
Would  this  not  also  be  a  matter  of  property  and  civil 
rights?  There  happens  to  be  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween "newsprint,  a  commodity,  and  the  Canadian 
nation's  raw  forest  resources. 

The  Prime  Mini.ster  forgets  that  on  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  forest  resources  depends  our  whole  na- 
tional welfare;  that  on  the  conservation  of  our  forest 
resources  depends  our  national  independence;  that 
the  F'ordney-McCumber  tariff  was  put  in  operation 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  United  States  .stock 
raising  and  agriculture  in  general ;  that  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  in  order  to  keep  her  working  men  and  in 
order  to  keep  the  influx  of  population,  must  keep 
her  forests  productive  and  that  highly  industrialized 
provinces  like  Quebec  and  Eastern  Ontario  can  not 
afford  to  export  pulpwood  ;  they  must  feed  a  large  in- 
dustrial population.  With  the  Canadian  people  the 
embargo  on  pulpwood  is  not  a  question  of  retaliation 
for  the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff",  it  is  a  question  of  na- 
tional life  or  death.  During  the  month  of  June  the 
export    of    raw    pulpwood    increased    a    hundred    and 


fifty  per  cent.  JJy  the  time  the  Royal  Commission  will 
bring  in  its  report  the  country  will  have  traded  be- 
tween six  and  seven  millions  of  (!ords  of  |)ulpwood  for 
a  "Mess  of  l*()ttage."  -  -  Fred  Brown,  Fort  Frances, 
Ontario. 


U.S.   PAPER  COMMENDS   CANADIAN  ACTION 

III    the   course   ol    a    reply   to   a   co lunication    fr Dr. 

A.  P.  Baker,  Secretary  of  the  American  Paper  and  I'lilp 
As.sociation,  the  Manufaciurer'n  liccord  ( Haltiniorc,  .Md  , 
makes  the  following  conunctit: 

"We  take  it  for  granted  that  Canada  lias  a  pcrfcil 
right  to  jiass  any  law  for  the  iiroteetion  of  its  own  in 
terests.  Indeed,  .Mr.  Uakcr  states  that  since  tli<'  war  there 
has  been  "evident  in  Canada  a  marked  nationalistic  de- 
velopment and  there  is  quite  a  party  insisting  that  Cana 
dian  raw  materials  must  be  manufactured  in  Canada." 
We  commend  Canada  for  taking  that  position.  It  is  ex 
actly  the  position  which  for  forty  years  the  Manufacturers 
Record  has  been  taking  in  behalf  of  the  development  of 
this  country.  We  have  insisted  that  the  exportation  ol 
raw  materials  from  any  part  of  this  country  deprives  the 
section  shipping  these  raw  materials  of  the  opportunitv 
for  creating  home  industries  for  the  full  utilization  ot 
these  materials. 

"No  country  on  earth  can  get  rich  shipping  raw  ma- 
terials. Raw  materials  are  simply  the  basis  for  the  em- 
ployment of  labor,  and  labor  creates  the  wealth  whitn 
comes  out  of  the  use  of  raw  materials.  Wherever  raw 
materials  can  be  utilized  at  home,  whether  that  be  tin- 
United  States  or  Canada,  whether,  so  far  as  this  countr\ 
is  concerned,  it  be  the  utilization  in  Alabama  for  instance 
of  coal  and  ore,  carrying  the  raw  materials  through  to  the 
finished  product;  whether  it  be  in  Louisiana  in  the  util- 
ization of  gas  or  oils  and  sulphur,  the  Manufacturer's  Re- 
cord is  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  using 
these  raw  materials  at  home  to  as  great  an  extent  as  pos- 
sible. It  does  not  believe  that  we  can  bv  legislation  pre- 
vent the  shipment  of  raw  materials  from"  one  state  to  an 
other.  That  would  be  unwise  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. Canada  has  a  perfect  right  to  utilize  its  raw  ma- 
terials at  home  if  it  decides  to  do  so.  We  have  a  perfect 
right  to  utilize  our  raw  materials  of  all  kinds  at  home  for 
the  production  of  manufactured  goods,  preferring  to  ship 
the  finished  product  into  Canada  or  other  countries  rather 
than  send  the  raw  materials  abroad.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter, for  instance,  for  this  country  if  we  could  turn  all  of 
our  wheat  into  flour  and  ship  the  flour  rather  than  the 
wheat,  but  that  point  lias  not  yet  been  reached. 

Canada  not  Proved  Wrong 

"It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  an  international  sio-nifi- 
cance  to  what  Canada  is  planning  to  do,  and  we  are  not 
at  all  surprised  that  Secretary  Hughes  has  communi- 
cated with  the  Canadian  Premier  on  the  subject.  Bui 
that  does  not  by  any  means  whatever  prove  that  we  are 
wholly    right   and   Canada   is    wholly    wrong." 


Money  may  always  be  a  beautiful  thing      It  is  we 
who  make  it  grimy.— J.  M.  Barrie. 
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CANADA    HAS    CLEAR    RIGHT    TO     EMBARGO 

A  i^-areful  analysis  (if  thf  n^rlits  (if  Canada  in  1lic 
matter  of  placing  an  cmliarfro  <in  exports  of  raw  pnlp 
wood  lias  been  made  by  the  Fiiuineia]  Tiniis,  Montreal. 
The  following'  points  are  worth  remembering. 

The  statements  mad':'  aero.ss  tlie  border  that  the  em- 
bargo proposal  was  a  deep-laid  plan  of  Canadian  paper 
manufacturers  to  embarrass  the  American  industrj-  and 
give  Canada  virtual  control  of  the  situation  is  most  cer- 
tainly without  foundation.  It  is  not  a  "scheme  of  the 
l^aper  makers"  and  no  Canadian  newsprint  manufac- 
turers have  taken  a  stand  in  the  matter.  The  action 
has  come  from  an  altogether  different  source,  having 
been  fostered  largely  by  one  leading  conservationist, 
Frank  J.  D.  Barnjum,  who  is  actuated  solely  by  patriotic 
motives. 

Keen  U.   S.   Interest 

Meantime,  pulp  and  paper  consumers  and  manufact- 
urers in  the  United  States  are  greatly-  elated  over  the 
possibility  of  the  Canadian  Pulpwood  embargo  proposal 
being  po.stponed  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  serious- 
ness of  the  effect  of  the  propo.sed  legislation  upon  the 
American  industry  has  not  been  minimized  across  the 
border.  Dpspite  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  American 
consumers  of  pulpwood  to  find  some  ground  of  conten- 
tion by  which  to  oppose  the  prospective  legislation  they 
have  been  forced  to  admit  that  Canada  would  be  entirely 
within  their  own  rights  in  emplacing  an  embargo  upon 
pulpwood  if  she  so  desires.  The  fact  that  the  matter 
will  be  turned  over  for  investigation  by  Royal  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  I'anadian  Government  is  the  one 
ray  of  hope  held  out  to  American  consumers,  and  the 
latter  are  now  planning  an  expedition  to  Ottawa  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation  "at  headquarters." 
Diplomatists  Worried 

Diplomatic  AVashintztim  has  been  greatly  upset  over 
the  prospect.  The  best  legal  talent  at  the  American 
Capitol  has  been  brought  into  study  of  the  situation. 
Canada's  legal  grounds  for  the  proposed  embargo  were 
completely  analyzed  aiul  found  flaw-less.  Attention  was 
then  turned  to  the  possibilities  of  retaliatory  legisla- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  Here  again  it 
was  found  that  Canada  stands  clear  in  the  matter.  Hope 
was  expressed  that  'no  much  action  will  be  taken  as  is 
implied  in  the  authority  granted  the  governor-general 
to  impose  an  embargo.' 

Canada  Has   Suffered 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the  case 
in  connection  with  the  possibilities  of  retaliation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  is  the  situation  which 
developed  through  the  American  tariff  legislation 
of  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The  famous  Forcbiey 
tariff  and  the  various  amendments  which  have  been 
made  thereto  since  the  law  was  first  passed  deliv- 
ered a  serious  blow  to  Canadian  commerce  with  the 
United  States.  Canada's  grain  exports  —  mainly  wheat 
—  to  that  country  were  cut  down  very  considerably 
through  the  new  tariffs  and  new  markets  had  to  be  dis- 
covered as  a  means  of  outlet  for  the  large  exportable 
surplus  of  Canadian  grain.  The  same  thing  ajiplies  to 
cattle  as  well  as  a  numl)cr  of  other  agi'icult  m  al  and 
commercial  products. 

Needed  Wood  and  Paper 
At  the  time,  it  will  be  rcnu'iiibercd  the  American  Gov- 
ernment decided  not  to  place  a  tariff  against  the  pro- 
ducts of  Canada's  forests.  This  was  largely  because  of 
the  fact  that  these  jjroducts  were  most  vitally  needed 
has  continued  to  follow  her  line  of  expansion.  New  mar- 
kets have  been  developed  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
which    arc   tending   to   offset    to   some   extent   the   loss 


in  the  United  Stales.  Despite  these  liardshi)is.  Canada 
(lid  not  consider  seriously  the  briniiiiii!'  into  cfrci-t  df 
retaliatory  lagislation. 

Patriotic   Measure 

The  pulpwood  embargo  proposal  has  not  been  un- 
earthed as  a  means  of  retaliation  on  the  above  account. 
It  is  simply  a  patriotic  measure  fostered  largely  by  a 
single  Canadian  who  ha.s  worked  diligently  during  the 
past  few  years  to  bring  about  a  situation  which  would 
assure  the  perpetuation  of  Canada's  forest  resources  and 
the  continued  future  success  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  in  the  Dominion  —  an  industry  which  is  fast 
growing  to  a  place  of  leadership  in  this  country's  indus- 
trial life.  On  this  account  retaliation  by  the  United 
States  has  not  been  seriously  considered  inasmuch  as 
it  is  not  believed  that  the  American  legislators  could 
fairly  adopt  such  means  of  attack  or  reprisal  where 
no  just  cause  exists. 

In  view  of  this  situation  Canada  cannot  fairly  be 
accused  of  an  effort  to  monopolize  the  paper-  making 
industry  of  the  North  American  continent,  as  has  been 
suggested  in  despatches  from  the  United  States  appear- 
ing in  the  Canada  press.  Such  is  far  from  the  intention 
despite  whatever  accusations  may  be  made  by  American 
importers  of  Canadian  pulpwood. 


AMERICAN  MANUFAFCTURERS  LOSE  KRAFT 
PAPER  DUMPING  CASE 

Compliments  don't  tickle  the  dead  !  The  statement  tiiat 
Norwegian  kraft,  sold  in  tlie  United  States  for  less  than 
t\v  same  bought  at  home,  was  inferior  to  the  domestic 
article  is  little  solace  to  the  mill  injured  or  shut  down 
by  this  competition. 

Tile  Treasury  Department  has  found  that  there  wa.s 
no  dumping  of  Norwegian  kraft  paper  during  the  early 
months  of  1922,  after  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the 
whole  Norwegian  paper  situation  both  here  and  abroad. 
It  is  apparent  that  tiie  decision  was  rendered  on  the  basis 
of  the  im))orters'  admission  that  the  kraft  paper  thev 
were  importing  was  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Ameri- 
can made  kraft,  though  no  official  announcement  is  made 
by  the  department  autliorities.  The  American  paper  man- 
facturers,  through  tlie  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation, showed  the  great  damage  done  to  the  American 
paper  market  by  the  importation  of  great  quantities  of 
Norwegian  and  other  northern  F.uropean  kraft  paper, 
in  the  loss  of  business  sustained  through  sucli  importa- 
tions. It  was  shown  that  the  foreign  pa))er  was  brought 
in  and  offered  at  prices  below  the  American  cost  of  manu- 
facture. The  importers  wlio  protested  against  the  rul- 
ing that  there  liad  been  dumping  laid  great  stress  on  their 
statement  that  Norwegian  kraft  was  not  up  to  the  stan- 
dard of  American  kraft,  and  that  therefore  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  was  not  injured  by  competition  of  an 
inferior  article.  The  case  was  heard  before  McKcnzie 
Moss,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  wlio  has  ruled 
tliHt  the  American  manufacturer  has  not  been  injured  by 
Norwegian  competition,  though  it  was  shown  bv  govern- 
mental agents  that  the  prices  in  tlie  United  States  for 
Norwegian  kraft  were  17  jjercent  lielow  the  prices  for 
tile   same   ])aj)er    in    Norwa3\ 

In  speaking  on  the  question  of  quality  in  the  hearing 
before  .(udge  Moss,  counsel  for  the  importers  made  this 
statement,  referring  to  American  iiianufaeturers :  "Then 
places  are  iiigiiev  ,uid  tliiir  iiirrcli.indisi'  brings  a  better 
price  because  it  is  better  in  quality  and  tliey  take  better 
care  of  their  eustoiners." 
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Till'  fil'lli  iiniiiial  I'iill  InisincNs  iMuircrcni'i'  of  Ilic  Aiiin 
icim  I'ii|)tM-  i^  l'iil|>  Associalidii  will  lie  held  at  llic  DiaKf 
lli>l('I,  Cliicafjro,  an  aniinmici'iiifiit  Jiisl  •riven  out  liy  Dr. 
Ilufrli  1'.  Haki'i-,  cxcciilivi'  Sfcrctary  of  |lw  Associal  inn, 
states.  A  joint  eonl'crence  with  llie  National  l'a|)er 
Trade  Assoeiation  will  l)e  held  Octohei'  II.  \)\:  Unk,-y 
prediets  that  the  jratherin^^  will  lie  one  ol'  the  most  iin 
[lortant  and  larj^ely  attended  in  llie  history  of  the  in- 
dnsti-y.  A  fealnre  will  he  diseussion  of  the  pi'oposed 
Canadian  pnlpwood  einliariro  and  its  .'fleet  on  the  prae- 
tiee  of  forestry  in  the  I'nited  Stales  and  ('ana<la.  The 
profrrani  also  includes  educational  motion  pictures  and 
other  features. 

After  a  tie-up  of  two  monlhs  hecaus"  of  a  sti-ike,  the 
plants  of  the  American  Writinji'  rai)ei-  Company  at 
ll'olynke  are  aiiain  in  operation  and  fi'oni  orders  on 
hand  the  indications  are  that  the  corporation  will  break 
even  for  th"  month  of  Septendier  even  with  curtailed 
•operations.  There  was  a  deficit  in  July  and  Aujxusl. 
Plans  for  the  it'habilitation  of  the  company  are  beiiij: 
formed,  and  while  the  details  are  not  yet  perfected,  it 
is  probable  tliat  the  workini;'  cajiilal  will  be  increased 
$1  .OOO.OOO  and  i)ossibly  more'. 

The  rapid  rate  of  cuttinji'  forest  trees  in  New  York 
State  and  the  need  of  concerted  effort  to  keej)  the  jrypsy 
moth  from  paining;  a  foothold  west  of  the  Hudson  Kiver 
were  among:  the  imptu-tant  matters  considered  at  a  hear- 
ing: at  Alljany  last  Friday  l)y  the  United  States  Senate 
sjiecial  committee  on  reforestation.  Senator  George  H. 
Moses  of  New  Hanijishire  presided,  and  committee  mem- 
bers present  included  Senators  Fletcher  of  Florida, 
Conzens  of  Michigan,  McNary  of  Oregon  and  Harrison 
of  Mississippi.  The  statement  was  made  by  State  Con- 
servation Commissioner  MaeDonald  that  timber  in  New- 
York  State  is  being  cut  twenty  times  as  fast  as  it  is 
grown. 

According  to  a  director,  the  I'nited  Paper  Board 
Company  is  operating  ail  of  its  mills,  and  bookings  on 
hand  indicate  strongly  that  the  company  in  tlie  current 
fiscal  year  will  show  an  improvement  over  the  good 
showing  made  in  the  last  year  ended  May  27,  last.  Last 
year's  net  earnings  amounted  to  $346,275,  equal  after 
preferred  dividends,  to  $2.65  a  share  earned  on  the 
common  stock.  With  the  increase  in  operations  the  com- 
pany has  been  able  to  liquidate  all  debts  and  reduce 
overhead  expenses,  with  inventories  and  other  current 
assets  larger.  The  company's  .earnings  in  the  first  two 
months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  exceeded  $150,000, 
subject  to  depreciation. 

Following  months  of  litigation  the  Burnside  Tissue 
Mills  have  again  passed  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  F. 
Garvan  of  -Hartford,  Conn.,  who  was  their  original 
owner.  Mr.  Garvan  does  not  intend  to  run  the  mills 
himself  but  is  negotiating  with  several  parties  for  the 
sale  of  the  property. 

Due  to  the  bursting  of  a  panstock  at  their  Grand 
Falls  plant,  several  grinders  of  the  Ste.  Croix  Paper 
Mills  were  shut  down.  Repairs  are  being  rapidly 
made  and  production  resumed. 

Mr.   L.  S.  Tuck,  formerly  on  the   engineering  stat^' 
of  Price  Brothers  &  Co.,  has  resigned  a  similar  posi- 
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with  I  he  SI.  hawrcnci'   Paper  Mills  at   Three  UiviM-s, 

BOX   AND   PAPER   MAKERS   ADOPT   25x40 

.\  most  iMiporliiiil  plan  of  co  opcral  ion  liciwccn  the 
national  box  manufacturers  and  the  iiuinufacttirers  of 
g'lazed  and  faru-y  papers  has  been  worked  out  for  the 
simplification  of  the  distribution  to  the  box  manufac- 
turers of  the  product  i)(  the  glazed  paper  mills.  Still 
further  stejis  toward  the  accomplishment  arc  under 
consideration,  with  the  result  that  there  has  been  an 
elimination  of  opportunities  of  dilTcrcnccs  between 
buyer  and   seller. 

The  fii'st  step  was  the  adoption  by  the  National 
Paper  Box  ManufacI  urei's  A.ssociation  and  tlie  Glazed 
and  ?\'incy  Pai)er  Manufacturers  Association  of  a 
basic  size  of  25x40  (1.000  square  inches)  for  pricing 
and  billing  glazed  and  fancy  papi-rs  for  the  box  in- 
dustry. 

The  (Jlazed  and  Fancy  Paper  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, however,  through  its  Secretary,  Jacob  Erich- 
sen,  has  made  a  further  suggestion  "on  the  sale  of 
paper  in  rolls,  which  is  now  under  consideration  by 
the  box  manufacturers.  While  all  paper  sold  by  "a 
member  of  the  association  is  sold  under  his  guaranty 
that  the  quantity  is  as  represented,  two  rolls  contain- 
ing the  same  number  of  square  inches  mav,  owing  to  a 
negligible  ditference  in  the  thickness  of  the  paper 
seem  to  be  of  different  sizes.  The  cu.stomer  naturally 
questions  the  content  of  the  rolls  of  ditferent  dia- 
meter. Mr.  Erichsen's  suggestion,  therefore,  is  that 
fh(>  box  manufacturers  work  out  some  device  by  which 
the  number  of  inches  in  the  rolls  mav  be  autoniaticallv 
measured,  so  that  a  simple  check  of  quantitv  delivered 
may  be  obtained  for  tallying  of  paper  received  against 
the  paper  manufacturer's  invoices. 

The  que.stion  i.s  of  minor  importance,  but  the  adjust- 
ment of  such  minor  ditiferences  in  a  spirit  of  friendli 
ness  between  the  two  associations,  is  a  notable  evidence 
ot  the  spirit  of  co-operation  being  fostered  between 
ilitterent  groups  of  the  paper  industrv. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    MICHIGAN    DEVELOPING 
COURSES  ON  PULP  AND  PAPER 

In  an  announcement  of  the  courses  in  chemical  en- 
gineering, issued  by  the  Universitv  of  Michigan  men- 
tion IS  made  of  specialized  courses  in  pulp  and  paper 
manufacture  for  graduate  students,  that  are  being  de- 
veloped. 

The  department  of  chemical  engineering  ha*s  at  its 
head  Professor  A.  H.  White,  with  whom  is  associated 
R.  A.  Hayward,  formerly  assistant  manager  of  New- 
ton  Palls  Paper  Company. 

The  pulp  and  paper  group  of  graduate  courses  will 
contain  options  from  the  under-graduate  course  in 
pulp  and  paper  manufacture  and  the  courses  in  chem- 
ical engineering  machinery;  from  courses  in  electrical 
engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  hydraulics,  civil 
engineering  and  economics.  A  copy  of'  the  announce- 
ment may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Universitv 
at  Ann   Arbor.  Mich. 
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THE  JAPANESE   DISASTER   AND   THE 
JAPANESE   PAPER  INDUSTRY 

15Y   F.  T.  HAH  HIS 

}'apcr  and  |uil|)  iiunnif'acturirs  in  tiif  Liiitrd  State,-, 
and  Canada  arc  naturally  intcri.stfd  in  the  effect  of  tlie 
ealastroplie  in  Japan  on  tlie  paper  industry  of  tliat  eoun- 
trv.  It  will  be  some  time  before  information  is  received 
here  wliieli  will  be  specific  enough  to  enable  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  situation  to  be  constructed,  so  until  then 
a  ireneral  survey  of  the  Japanese  pa))cr  industry  as  it  was 
before  the  disaster  is  all  that  is  available. 

Tlie  two  largest  pa})er  manufaeturing  eoniiianirs  in 
.lapan  are  the  Oji  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  I-td.. 
and  the  Fuji  Paper  Mill  Company,  and  are  about  equal 
in  size.  These  two  companies  ))roduce  about  (iO  per  cent, 
of  .nil  the  paper  made  in  Japan. 

<)ne  of  the  mills  of  the  Oji  Company  is  located  within 
a  few  miles  of  Tokyo,  the  heart  of  the  devastated  area, 
otbers  within  100  miles,  and  t!ie  balance  not  over  250 
miles  from  Tokio.  The  Oji  Company  is  the  oldest  joint 
stock  company  in  Japan,  and  was  organized  in  1872  at 
Oji,  in  the  suburbs  of  Tokyo.  It  is  the  second  oldest 
"foreign"  paper  company  in  .laiian.  When  the  com- 
|).-iny  began  operation,  foreign  e.viierts  were  engaged  to 
teach  the  natives  tlie  intricacies  of  pajn-r  making.  The 
last  of  these  experts  completed  their  terms  in  1877,  and 
since  then  tiie  company  has  never  required  Euroiieans  to 
help    it   manufacture   paper. 

News  print  paper  is  the  chief  product  of  the  Oji  Com- 
p.mv,  while  book  paper,  postcard,  ciga^'^ptte,  celluloid, 
w'-.;pping  and  match  papers  are  the  otiier  papers  made 
bv  it.  The  president  and  managing  director,  Ginjiro  Fuji- 
hara,  with  a  business  delegation  from  Japan,  visited  the 
I'nited  States  in  November  and  December,  1921,  and  then 
left  for  E^urope  for  a  tour  of  industr'al  centers.  He  visited 
several    Canadian    paper    mills    in    April,    1922. 

The  Fuji  Comijany  was  founded  in  1887,  its  first  pl.n.t 
beii;g  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Fuji.  Four  of  its  ))resi  iit  MiiUs 
arc  in  .Suruga  Province,  within  70  miles  of  Tokoyo.  a  few 
in  neighboring  provinces,  and  one  in  Osaka  City,  betwei  n 
200   and   about   250   miles   from   Tokyo. 

From  1872,  when  the  first  fcrc'gn  |)aper  mill  was  es 
tablished  in  Japan,  construction  of  (^ther  mills  gradually 
followed,  and  the  industry  experienced  the  normal  exjian- 
sion  which  is  characteristic  of  new  industries  in  the  Ori- 
ent. The  Chino-Japanese  A\'ar  in  1891-1895  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  great  forward  movement  in  the  industry, 
and  all  the  paper  manufacturing  companies  from  that 
time  have  continuously  made  additions  to  existing  plants 
and  equipment  and   have  established   new  mills. 

In  1917  and  1918,  the  height  of  expansion  was  reached. 
In  1922,  the  industry  experienced  such  a  slmnp  that  sev- 
eral ])aper  companies  went  into  b.inkru|)tcy  and  others 
were  forced  to  suspend  ojxrations.  This  was  due  to  the 
inability,  of  the  .Japanese  pajxr  manufacturers  to  hold 
their  own  against  Euro|)can  ;ind  .\merican  competition. 
F.xiiort  trade  in  ))aper  slirank  to  one-fifth  of  its  previous 
volume  and  even  their  domestic  market  to  some  extent 
w.-is  lost  bv  the  .(ai)ancse.  in  s))ite  of  a  high  ])roteeti\e 
tariff. 

Imports  into  .lapaii  consist  of  art  pa|)er,  colored  pajjcr, 
match  pajjer.  wrapping,  and  straw  board,  and  come  from 
the  North  .Vmeriean  Continent,  Germany,  France  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries. 

,Iapan  makes  about  275,000  tons  of  .all  gradis  of  |)aper 
annually,  and  consumes  nearly  290.000  tons,  or  seven  and 
oni--half   pounds    |)er    capita.      In    tlie    United    States    this 


■II-    thrr<-    will    lir    eonsuiiu-d    lutwi-eii     I-.")    .-iiid    .")()    pound 
r   e.-ipita   of   news   print   jjapi  r   .ilimr.- Tin-    l'a|)er    .Mill. 


THE  PAPER  MILLS  OF  BRITAIN 

^\s  iiidiciil  in^'  the  pi'dgi'ess  made  during  the  p;is1  lid 
yeai's,  and  tlu-  jn'csent  capacity  for  ]M-()diietion  in  the 
United  Kingdom  paper-making  iiidustiy,  the  following 
stat(Miiciit  by  H.  M.  Trade  Connnissioner  F.  W.  Field,  at 
'roi-iinto.  may  be  of  interest.  Tn  ISHl  the  I'>i-itisli  oi;t- 
|)Ut  of  all  grades  of  |)apcr  was  estimated  at  lOO.OOO 
toii.s  ])er  aiinmii.  The  capacity  at  the  jireseiit  time  is 
approximately  1,250, 000  tons-  per  annum,  and  covers 
many  gi'ades  of  pajier  ranging  from  the  elieapost  classes 
of  wrapping  jiapcr  to  the  costly  sheets  of  liaiid-niade  , 
rag  papers. 

Tliere  are  at  the  jn-eseiit  time  '290  jiaper  and  cai-d 
hoard  mills  working  in  the  T'nited  Kingdom,  and  the 
number  of  worker.s  employed  i.s  approximately  61,000. 

The  increased  cost  of  different  qualities  of  ]iaper 
compared  with  pre-war  values  varies  to  some  extent. 
For  instance,  the  cost  of  tub  sized  papers  at  the  ])resent 
day  ranges  between  7a  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  over 
pre-war  level,  wrapping  papers  are  about  100  per  cent, 
and  newsprint  100  per  cent,  to  125  per  cent,  dearer. 

As  is  generally  known,  certain  United  Kingdom  mills, 
especially  the  Scottish  mills,  are  noted  for  their  fine 
jn-intings  and  writings  made  from  esparto  grass.  This 
is  the  only  country'  which  has  so  far  found  a  process  for 
using  satisfactorily  this  class  of  raw  material,  most  other 
paper-making  countries  having  experiment"d,  but  the 
results  obtained  have  not  been  too  successful  up  to  the 
present. 

In  the  i)ast  few  y  ars  gi-eat  sti-ides  have  been  made  in 
the  ]iroduction  of  newsprint  and  other  cheap  grades  of 
])rinting  paper.  A  number  of  new  machines  have  been 
laid  down,  and  as  a  I'csult  output  has  be"n  considerably 
inei-eased,  enabling  United  Kingdom  mills  successfully 
to  com|)cte  in  Kmpire  and  foreign  markets.  For  these 
i-Jasscs  a  new  mill  is  now  being  erected  and  two  ma- 
chines will  be  installed,  which  will  give  ;i  weekly  out- 
put of  800  tons.  It  is  understood  that  additional  ma- 
chines will  be  installed  at  a  later  date. 

Two  new  mills  were  erected  during  the  past  18  nuniths 
for  the  manufacture  of  photographic  base  jiaper.  Pre- 
vious to  the  war  the  production  of  this  class  of  papei' 
was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Germany.  Th- 
two  firms  owning  these  mills  have  recently  amalgamated, 
and  it  is  therefore,  hojied  that  with  their  combined  in- 
terests they  Will  be  in  an  even  better  position  to  meet 
foreign  competition. 

Certain  United  Kingdom  wra])ping  paper  makers  wlio 
have  specialised  in  the  manufacture  of  kraft  jjaper  arc- 
now  in  a  jxisition,  after  a  great  deal  of  experimental 
work,  to  com])ete  with  the  imported  article  as  they  have 
not  only-  improved  their  (piality  but  reduced  their  eo.st 
of  production. 

fin  oi'der  to  assist  the  United  Kingdom  paper-making 
industry  the  Papei-  Makers'  Association  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  formed  a  technical  section  two  j^ears  ago 
which  has  investigated  and  reported  on  various  methods 
of  production  and  has  carried  mit  expei'iments  in  con- 
nection with  the  utilisation  of  new  raw  materials  for 
paper  making. 


Whenever   wc   try   to   give   hajqiiness      to   somebody 
else,  we  ean"t  help  keeping  some  of  it  for  ourselves. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Monlrfiil.   Si'iilciiiliiT   2.'i.  Alli'i-   a    pi-riml   of   .lull 

iifss,  till-  tide  sccillN  1(1  liM\i'  Iiirtii'd  in  the  lii<'iil  |p:iiiit 
Iradc.  The  i-i'imivitn-  is  luiili  iij;-  to  linasl  aliou!.  Iml  it 
is  hoped  that  it  iiiarlis  Ilic  lu';;!iiiiin;i'  of  <-(msidiTalil\ 
more  at-tivity.    TIutc  is  a  iimrc  (iptiiuistic  I'cciiiijr  |>ii'\ 

ali'tll  -  mav  il  lie  JlisI  itir.l  I  A  I  lllr  llioi-c  snap  In  llir 
prinlitiji  si'cliiin  wcudd  lie  a  w  nidcM'TMl  sliiiiiilanl  li 
till'  paper  Iradc.  I'ri'par.il  ions  ai-e  now  li('in<;-  inadc 
for  the  Ciiristnias  season,  and  lliis  no  doidit  is  re 
sponsil)le  for  a  pai't  of  tiie  lai'<;'ei-  \iilnnie  of  ordefs  now 
passing;.  I'raetiealiy  all  liraiudies  lia\e  shared  in  I  he 
iinprovenieiil . 

Tlie  important  pari  played  liy  forest  products  in  the 
export  trade  <d'  Canada  is  ein))iiasi  :eil  liy  the  retm-ns 
for  August.  A  comparison  of  the  total  fij;iires  for  that 
month  and  for  the  (•(U-respondint;'  period  in  19'22  shows 
a  u'ain  in  exports  of  $6.()3r),l)()()  of  which  forest  pr. id- 
nets  constituted  the  largest  of  the  princii)al  fjronjis 
under  wliicii  onr  foreign  trade  is  classified,  exceeding' 
that  of  agriculture. 

Figure.s  of  the  impoi'ts  durini;-  Aui;'ust  of  cover 
papers,  stationery,  blottiiif--  pa|)er.  hocdv  and  i.rintin;;- 
paper,  bonds  and  ledgers  and  envido])!'  paper,  einc- 
lojies  and  hoards  indicate  that  Ontario  was  by  fai-  the 
largest  buyei'  of  goods  from  otlier  countries.  In  pa- 
peteries.  stationery  and  blotting  |)a])er.  custoniei-s  in 
Ontario  took  half  the  imports,  in  book  and  printing 
papers  ii-27.000  out  of  .t40.0()(),  and  in  b  .nds  and  led- 
gers .tiri.OOO  out  of  .^19.0(10.  Ontario  was  als  .  the 
chief  i)urchaser  of  bristol  boards  and  blaidcs  not  pasted 
or  coated  and  mill  board  and  binders"  b-iard  coated. 
while  Saskatchewan  took  almost  the  entire  supply  of 
bristol  board  and  blanks  pasted  or  ciiaied.  Cai-il- 
board  and  other  boards  not  pasted  or  coated  totalled 
H;10.:)2()  in    value  of  which  Ontario  bonght   $9,279. 

The  strike  of  the  press  men  in  New  York,  now  set- 
tled, ait'eeted  for  a  short  time  the  shipjiing  of  Cana- 
dian newsprint.  Except  for  this  interruption,  the 
mills  are  working  very  fully,  witli  evei-y  prosp.ect  of 
this  condition  continuing  for  some  time.  Opinions  are 
divided  as  to  the  policy  of  advancing  the  price  next 
year,  some  fearing  that  higher  values  would  result  in 
a  diminished  demand.  Our  mills  have  hitherto  adopted 
a  eatitious  attitude,  and  are  not  likely  to  take  a  cour.se 
which  would   pre.iudieially   atifect   in-oduction. 

Jn  the  pulp  division,  groundwood  still  commands  a 
ready  sale  at  very  firm  prices.  There  has  been  little 
alleviation  in  the  water  conditions  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line,  and  this  is  keeping  the  market  in  a  strong- 
position.  The  recent  drop  in  tlu'  ]ii-ice  of  bleached  sul- 
phite has  stimulated  the  demand  a  little,  but  it  is  not 
as  satisfactory  as  it  might  be. 

Keports  received  in  IMonti'eal  ai-e  to  tln'  effei't  that 
the  woods  operations  of  the  pulp  and  paper  companies 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec  will  be  oji  a  very  large 
scale.  Although  the  cost  will  be  increased  the  eomjia- 
ini's  lia\e  decided  that  il  WMidd  be  a  good  poliex'  to 
cut  extcnsixidy.  and  will  do  !■-,  n-yt  hing  to  get  the  ut- 
most out  (if  the  burnt  (i\ei-  areas.  Resides  that  the  Am- 
nican    i-iincci-n>    who    ha\'e    Canadian   connections    are 


.Hit    1  1    lake    a    very    big   supply    from    our    limits  a 

mailer   of    pri'i-a  ut  ion    against    the    po.ssibilily    of    legis- 

hilHin    piiltinti'  an  embargo  on   1  he  export    of  the   wood. 

Ontario  Market  Notes 

liiisini'ss    in    the    piper   I'ne   eonliniiis   fair  ami    there 

has    I n    an    imprn\ cmetil     in    some    branches.      .Vews- 

print  i-eiiiains  strong  and  all  the  mills  are  busy,  some 
of   them   breaking   re<'  >r(|s   in    production. 

I'rices  are  firm  on  all  r.inges  and  during  the  past 
wi'i'k  there  was  an  ad\ance  of  half  a  cent  on  coated 
papers,  the  (piolations  now  |-revailing  to  .jobbers  beiiiu' 
.\'o.  1  coate,!  111.  ,-ents.  .\o.  1',  l:ii.,;  Xo.  :{.  T_>:'m  and 
X'o.  1  coated  litho,  UU.  The  advanci'  is  altributed 
to  the  increase  in  the  figure  f:;r  casein.  wlii(di,  during 
the  ])ast  few  nu)nths.  has  ,jum|)ed  about  1")  cents  a 
pound,  and  to  other  augmentecl  overhead  expenses. 
There  is  also  some  talk  heard  of  a  .iump  (Ui  book 
papers  but  nothing  has  iiuiteriali:ed  as  yet.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  about  ID 
pel'  cent.  (01  the  a\'ei'age  on  giinimed  flat  papers  owing, 
it   is  said,  to  English  competition. 

Some  jobbers,  in  reviewing  conditions,  state  that  Ihe 
first  eight  months  of  this  year  have  shown  a  consider- 
able gain  in  turn-over  from  the  coi'res|):)nding  period 
of  last  year,  the  increases  varying  from  10  ])er  cent, 
to  20  per  cent.  Specialty  mills  report  a  decided  im- 
proA-emcnt  during  the  last  two  weeks  and  are  lio|)cful 
that  the   present   encouraging  outlook  will  continue. 

UiisinesN  in  general  in  the  paper  line  continues  to  be 
characterized  by  small  individual  si:e.  t!ie  volume 
coming  from  increased  numbers  of  orders.  Incre:ising 
enconi-agemeiit  is  justified,  however,  by  the  imprivetl 
mental  state  of  busine-s  men  in  general.  The  sju'ead 
of  a  (piiet  confidence  in  trade  foi-  the  remainder  of 
192;'.  is  tending  to  obliterate  i  lie  uncci'ta inty.  scepti- 
cism and.  to  a  less  extent,  discouragement  in  s(uue 
cpiarters,  which  obtained  more  cr  less  during  the  mid- 
summer months. 

There  was  an  imp-irtant  meeting  during  the  past 
week  in  T(H-onto.  of  the  manufacturers  of  tine  jiajiers 
and  the  Mills  Relation  Committee  of  the  Canadian 
Paper  Trade  As.sociation  when  trade  exten.sion  and 
other  matters  were  taken  up.  While  the  mills  are  not 
rushed  by  any  means  considerable  export  business  is 
being  done  and  the  outlook  is  regarded  as  promising. 
Several  trade  matters  of  interest  were  discussed. 

Paper  box  plants  are  getting  busier  and  it  would 
not  be  surprising  to  see  an  increase  on  all  kinds  of 
board  $10  per  ton  in  the  near  future  which  will  re- 
store prices  to  the  level  of  July  last  when  a  reduction  of 
ten  dollars  went  into  effect  on  every  line. 

The  groundwood  pulp  market  is  active  and  the  de- 
mand good.  Many  mills  have  entered  the  arena  for 
supplies,  and  the  figure  prevailing  is  now  $45  per  ton. 
Low  water  conditions  have  resulted  in  the  advance, 
many  grinders  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  being  shut 
down.  In  other  gi-ades  (d'  |Milp  prices  are  unchanged 
and  the  ninnber  of  sales  is  i-eported  as  fair.  Kraft 
pull)  is  in  moderate  re(piisit  i(ni  and  the  ligure  remains 
around  $7.')  at  tin-  mill.  Kraft  paper  is  being  marketed 
in  fair  quantities  with   prices  iiiKdianged, 
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NEW    YORK    MARKETS 

New  York,  Scptfiiiber  22 — (Special  ('(irrespoiulciu-e) 
Tliere  have  been  several  developments  this  week  which 
are  likely  to  have  important  bearinjr  on  the  pajier  in- 
dustry Probably  the  leadinp:  of  these  is  the  strike  ol' 
newsjiaper  pressmen  in  Xwv  York  which  started  last 
Monday  lujrlit  and  which  lias  held  uj)  llie  iiublisiiiui; 
of  daily  papers  in  tliis  city  since.  Tiie  pi-essnien 
walked  ont  in  surprise  to  their  employers,  and  no  Tues- 
day mornins):  papers  apjieared  in  New  York.  On  the 
day  following  the  morninfr  dailies  combined  and  printed 
an  eiuht  page  paper  without  the  usual  advert  iseiiienls 
and  in  an  effort  to  jrive  the  public  tiie  news,  and  the 
aftei'iioon  jiapers  did  tiie  same.  Indications  air  tliat 
the  strike  will  end  in  the  very  near  future;  in  fad;  by 
the  time  this  correspondence  is  read  by  subscribers  of 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Maprazine  the  newspapers  in  New 
York  will  probably  be  publishing  their  normal  issues 
again,  since  everything  points  to  an  earl.v  settlement 
of  the  strike. 

Obviously  the  shutdown  of  loeal  newspapers  lias  di- 
minished consumption  of  newsprint  to  no  little  extent. 
Of  course,  New  York  publishers  use  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  entire  country's  consum|)1ion  of  print 
paper,  but  the  almo.st  total  elimination  of  this  big  city 
with  its  17  or  18  daily  newspapers  means  quite  a  hole 
in  newsprint  consumption,  particularly  as  the  metro- 
l)olitan  dailies  are  among  the  largest  circulated  papers 
in  the  country.  Should  the  strike  of  pressmen  last  an 
appreciable  length  of  time  there  is  no  doubt  the  effect 
on  the  print  paper  market  would  be  very  pronounced. 

Another  development  of  importance  is  the  ruling  of 
the  T'.  S.  Treasury  Department  that  kraft  wrapping 
pai)er  is  not  being  "dumped"  into  this  country  by  Nor- 
wegian manufacturers,  as  reported  last  week.  This 
ruling  likely  will  lead  to  additional  heavy  importations 
of  kraft  wrapping  paper  from  Norway  and  other  Euro- 
pean sources.  The  amounts  of  such  paper  that  have 
been  coming  into  the  United  States  iu  recent  months 
have  been  tremendous,  comi>aratively  speaking,  and  the 
movement  toward  this  country  will  probably  keep  up 
now  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  Government  restrict- 
iiur  or  putting  any  extra  tax  on  imports. 

The  New  York  Times  in  its  last  Sunday  issue  printed 
775  columns  of  advertisements,  which,  it  announced,  was 
the  greatest  volume  of  advertising  printed  in  any  issue 
(jf  that  newspaper  this  year.  This  is  illustrative  of  tlie 
lieavy  consumption  of  newsprint  throughout  the  eountry- 
— reduced  somewhat,  of  course,  this  week  in  New  York 
bv  the  strike  of  local  newspaper  pressmen.  Other  than 
to  New  York  ("ity,  the  movement  of  ijrint  paper  into 
comsuming  channels  is  on  a  record  scale,  it  is  reported. 
Mills  ai-e  working  at  top  speed  and  are  shipping  out 
theii'  i)roduct  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  market  for  news- 
print is  very  firm. 

liook  papers  continue  to  move  in  comparatively  large 
volume.  There  is  room  for  improvement  iu  book  pai)er 
business,  but  improvement  is  to  be  noted  day  by  day 
as  publishers  gradually  absorb  larger  amounts  of  paper. 
Prices  are  steady  and  are  inclining  npwai'd.  Coarse 
papers  are  in  routine  demand  or  a  little  better,  with 
(piotations  maintained.  Tissues  especially  arc  showing 
more  life.  Fine  papers  are  in  generally  increased  call, 
and  this  branch  of  the  industry  is  showing  pronounce, I 
improvement.  Prices  of  bonds  and  ledgers  tend  higher. 
and  the  fall  seems  likely  to  witness  advances  in  mosi 
lines  of  fine  papers. 


Reports  concerning  the  board  market  are  rather  con- 
flicting. Some  mills  are  said  to  be  enjoying  good  busi- 
ness; others  a])parently  ai-e  in  want  of  orders.  On  the 
whole  demaiul  appears  to  be  developing  in  larger 
volume  as  paper  box  manufacturers  are  going  into  their 
busy  season  and  are  in  need  of  increased  amounts  of 
board.  Prices  siiow  no  eliange  at  anmnd  $f)0  a  ton  f.o.b. 
New  York  for  plain  ehip,  and  $(;2.50  to  $6.')  for  news 
I  man!. 

GROl'Nl)  WOOD— Meclianical  pulp  continues  in 
a  strong  market  position  in  the  States.  There  is  a 
lirisk  demand  from  consuming  quarters,  and  buyers 
inl'iT  tliey  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  locating  all 
the  i)ul]i  tliey  require  owing  to  grindei-s  being  unable  to 
ojierate  in  normal  fashion  because  of  low-  water.  Market 
prices  have  worked  up  to  a  level  where  importers  of 
ground  wood  from  Scandinavian  sources  are  able  to 
compete  in  this  market,  sales  of  imported  ground  wood 
at  from  $44  to  $48  a  ton  ex  dock  New  York  and  other 
American  Atlantic  ports  having  been  reported,  prices 
depending  on  the  air  dry  basis  of  the  pulp  and  the  ton- 
nage involved.  Canadian  producers  are  reported  to  be 
still  easily  securing  $45  to  $50  a  ton  f.o.b.  pulp  mills  in 
sales  of  jirime  spruce  ground  wood  to  American  paper 
and  board  mills,  and  most  sellers  across  the  border  are 
asking  $50  or  close  to  that  figure  on  additional  business. 
Praeticall.v  no  domestic  ground  wood  is  being  offered 
in  the  open  market,  grinders  in  a  majority  of  cases  l)eing 
them.selves  buyers  instead  of  sellers  under  prevailing 
circumstances.  Prices  of  domestic  ground  wood  are 
nominall.\-  around  $40  a  ton  at  pulp  plants. 

CHEMICAL  PTTLP— There  is  not  much  demand  for 
chemical  ])ulps.  Paper  and  board  manufacturers  appear 
to  have  their  needs  fairly  well  covered  for  a  time  and 
are  averse  to  entering  further  commitments.  The  fact 
that  demand  is  slow.  eou|)led  with  anxiet.v  among  some 
sellers  to  dispose  of  pul|),  makes  for  a  soft  price  tone. 
Probably  the  feature  of  the  market  is  the  selling  of  some 
kinds  of  pulp  in  certain  quarters  at  rather  sharji  price 
recessions.  Ki-aft  is  particularl.v  weak.  Board  mills 
are  neglecting  this  kind  of  pulp,  and  sales  have  been 
reported  of  strictly  No.  1  Swedish  kraft  on  the  spot 
down  to  3  cents  a  pound,  which  is  some  $5  to  $6  a  ton 
under  the  level  at  which  kraft  can  be  replaced  in  the 
jirimary  market,  it  is  stated  by  importers,  who  say  that 
Swedish  jjroducers  are  quoting  3.30  cents  a  pound  for 
kraft  pulp  for  forward  shipment.  Indications  are  a 
surplus  of  kraft  pulp  has  been  created  in  this  market 
which  causes  the  easy  market  tone.  Sulphite  is  steadier 
than  kraft  and  yet  the  trend  of  suljihite  prices  is  down- 
ward. Domestic  manufactui-ers  are  selling  prime  un- 
bleached sulphite  at  3  cents  f.o.b.  pulp  mills  and  No.  1 
strong  foreign  unbleached  is  available  at  3.25  cents  ex 
dock  New  York.  Bleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at  around 
4.25  cents  a  pound  on  the  dock  for  No.  1  foreign,  and 
at  a  range  of  4  to  4.50  cents  at  pulj)  plants  for  No.  1 
domestii-  bleached. 

RAGS— The  papermaking  rag  market  is  holding  its 
own  both  as  regards  the  amount  of  business  transpiring 
and  the  position  of  prices.  Mills  are  purchasing  rags  in 
a  fairly  consistent  manner  though  there  is  reluctance 
shown  about  bu\ing  othei'  than  quantities  directly  and 
actually  neetled."  Roofing  stock  is  probably  in  relatively 
Iwtter  demand  than  any  other  class  of  rags.  Felt  paper 
mills  are  jiaying  1.50  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  for 
Xo.  ]  I'oofing,  and  1.40  cents  for  No.  2  ()acking.  and  are 
placing  orders  removing  ])ractically  all  of  these  rags 
placed  on  the  market.     Foreign  dark  cottons  for  roof- 
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Aiiolli.T  liriii  class  (.1'  ijij,^s  is  I. lues.  Dealers  in  N'cw 
Vurk  (|iiii|e  -JJ:")  to  :!  cents  a  ixninii,  ilcpeiulin-,'  on  the 
iinalily  of  paekiiijr,  f.o.li.  this  city  for  repacked  tliinls 
and  liliies,  and  around  iM'.'i  cents  for  roujrh  packin-.'. 
wiiilc  in  oilier  frradiiif,'  centers  hij^lier  prices  are  iianied. 

Old  while  ra-rs  are  stea<ly  in  price  mul  marked  hy  a  i: I 

demand. 

i'AI'KU  STOCK — Low  t;raiies  of  old  i)ai)er  have 
scored  additional  advancement  in  i)rice  this  week.  Folded 
newspapers  ait  still  the  most  generally  sought  grade  and 
the  firmest  in  price,  with  sales  to  board  mills  at  1.1.') 
cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  rejxirted  and  in  some 
instances  up  to  1.20  cents.  Packers  lay  much  stress 
on  the  scarcity  of  old  newspapers,  and  argue  tiiat  the 
pressmen's  strike  in  New  York  and  tile  shutdown  of 
newspapers  will  eventually  lead  to  an  even  greater  sear- 
city  of  this  kind  of  old  paper.  No.  1  mixed  paper  is 
firm  at  around  8;")  cents  a  hundred  pounds  New  York, 
and  common  mixed  paper  at  50  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
Old  magazines  seem  in  at  least  slightly  bettor  demand 
and  good  jiacking  of  heavy  No.  1  books  is  l)ringing  dose 
to  "J  cents  i)er  pound  at  dealers'  ship|)ing  points  fliough 
pui'chas 's  at  a  couple  of  dollars  less  per  ton  have  been 
recorded.  Shavings  are  selling  at  about  3.25  cents  a 
pound  f.  <).  b.  New  York  for  No  1  soft  white  and  4.. 25 
cents  for  No.  1  hard  white,  quotations  on  the  former 
cents  a  little  down  from  last  week's  levels.  Old  kraft 
paper  is  a  firm  item  aud  No.  1  packing  is  fetching  2.25 
cents  a  pound  or  a  trifle  higher  at  shipping  points, 
while  another  firm  grade  of  old  paper  is  white  blank 
news  cuttings,  which  are  quoted  by  dealers  at  2.20  t  > 
2.30  cents  a  pound  in  New  York. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING— Prices  of  old  rope 
hold  steady  but  without  api)arent  change.  No.  1  domes- 
tic manila  rope  is  generally  quoted  at  5.50  cents  a  pound 
at  shipping  points  but  dealers  in  some  ca.ses  are  booking 
orders  at  lower  than  this  figure,  sales  to  paper  mills  at 
5.25  cents  having  been  reported,  while  foreign  manila 
rope  is  said  to  have  sold  down  to  5  cents  ex  dock  at 
American  ports.  There  is  little  business  transpiring 
in  scrap  bagging.  Few  mills  show  a  desire  to  buy.  and 
prices  are  nominally  around  1.25  cents  a  pound  New- 
York  for  No.  1  bagging  and  90  cents  to  $1  a  hundred 
pounds  for  roofing  bagging. 


TIMBER  RIGHTS  CONTESTED 

Before  Justice  Gibson,  a  case  was  started  in  the 
Superior  Court  in  which  a  sum  of  over  $200,000  is  in- 
volved, and  in  which  the  Price  Bros.  Company  and 
the  Provincial  Govei-nment  are  interested.  The  Prov- 
incial Government  contests  the  rights  of  the  Price 
Bros.  Company  on  50,000  acres  of  timber  land  situated 
on  the  Lake  Metis  seigniory.  Eugene  Lafleur,  K.C., 
Montreal,  and  Thomas  Vien,  K.C.,  Quebec,  are  repre- 
senting Price  Bros.,  while  Messrs.  Bouiifard,  of  Beauee, 
are  acting  for  the  Govei-nment. 


In  this  dark  world  where  sorrow  so  abounds,  there 
is  no  substitute  for  trust  and  hope  in  God. 


HANB     LAGERlOtr,  PrMldani  and  1  r««*ur»« 
OKVAK  HYI.IN.  Vic.  Pr.ildau  I 
MAI  KICfc  I  UNUON,  Sacrclary 
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SOLE  AGENTS  IN  U.  S.  A.,  CANADA, 
MEXICO  AND  CUBA   FOR 

Finnish   Cellulose    Association 
Helsingfors,    Finland 
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Punish  Wood  Pulp   Union 
Helsingfors,    Finland 
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BRITISH    TRADE  NEWS 

(  I'l-diM  Our   1,1111(1(111  ('()rris|i()ii(lfiit  ) 

Sept.  II.  !!»-'•■(. 
Tlif  wafics  qiR-stion  is  at  prcseiit  cngafiitiu;  tin-  atU  iitidii 
of  British  mill  owihts  and  rcprt'sfiitativcs  of  fix  uicii  > 
unions.  From  what  I  can  iii-ar,  as  a  result  of  soiiu-  of  t!u 
I  onft-renccs  rfcfutly  held,  everythinf;  is  {joing  on  smootiily. 
'I'liis  is  a  good  policy,  as  the  British  paper  industry  in  its 
present  depressed  condition  could  not  very  well  afford 
to  stand  a  strike.  Some  peoj)le  would  weleoiiie  .iii  up 
hcaval,  hut  they  do  not  consider  the  after  effects.  Ther.' 
is,  however,  a  prospect  of  a  settlement  on  the  rates  of 
wages  and  future  meetings  may  decide  the  issue  wliicli 
is  in  many  respects  a  thorny  one. 

A  Long  Connection   Ends 

No  one  would  li.irdly  think  of  uiintinniiiji  the  Hritisii 
p.-iper  trade  without  drawing  to  ineniory  the  liig,  aiuiahk, 
.ind  hapjiy  disposition  as.sociated  with  the  name  D'Oyley 
Mears.  The  name  is  a  familiar  one  in  the  industry  and 
at  all  the  big  gatherings,  whether  smoking  concerts,  din 
iiers,  or  trade  meetings,  they  were  never  complete — par- 
ticularly in  ))re-war  days — if  D'dyley  Mears  was  not 
jircsent.  His  familiar  bald  head  and  grey  beard  were  like 
a  beacon  in  the  industry  and  he  had  the  heart  of  w  child, 
being  always  ready  to  help  in  whatever  way  he  could. 
And  with  the  name  of  D'Oyley  Mears  there  was  always 
.associated  the  "Daily  Telegraph"  mill;  the  two  names  in 
the  industry  were  more  in  the  resemblance  of  twins — 
"D'Oyley  of  the  'Telegraph'  Mill."  Now  the  twins  have 
])arted  after  years  of  sociable  and  amicable  working. 
I)'()yley  Mears  &  Co.,  have  terminated  their  engagement, 
as  .-igents  for  the  mill,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  adjust- 
iiK  nts  effected  are  satisfactory  on  both  sides.  This  change 
is  one  of  many  that  are  coming  over  the  British  industry. 
New  faces  are  appearing  almost  every  week  in  a  depres- 
sed market  and  the  old  ones  are  simply  fading  away  in 
obscurity.  It  may  be  a  good  sign  and  it  may  be  a  bad 
one  —but,  at  all  events,  we  would  like  to  see  more  orders 
iiii.\  iuK  and  some  of  the  mills  in  a  better  [laying  position. 

A  sig'n  of  the  t  mes! 

Shareholders  in  the  North  of  Ireland  paper  mill  have 
had  the  following  document  placed  in  their  hands: —  "1 
am  directed  by  your  directors  to  report  that  the  liall- 
ye.ir's  trading  to  June  30  still  shows  the  unprofitable 
ii:iturc  of  the  paper  trade.  I  also  regret  to  say  we  have 
li.id  sonic  labor  difficulties,  but  these  have  now  been  aiiii- 
lahly  settled  and  both   mills  are  working." 

It  is  a  sad  story  and  there  are  other  mills  in  the  s.uue 
plight — just  paying  their  way. 

Pulp  Market  Dead 

The  pulp  market  is  still  on  the  (h-ad  side.  I  asked  a 
seller  the  other  day  if  there  was  really  anything  doing  and 
his  re))ly  was:  "The  market  is  as  dead  as  Colonial  mut- 
ton." It  is  certainly  a  ])oor  lookout  for  any  sellers 
with  s))ot  parcels.  Prices  are  iincli/ingcd  .as  follows. 
e.   i    f.,  London  and  other  ports: 

Bleached   Sulphite    (No.    1 )     tiJC 

Kasy  Bleaching  (No.   1) tU! 

Sulphite    Newsprint    (No.    1) tl") 

Unbleached  Soda   (No.   1) tlKi 

Soda  Kraft £l(il  j 

Groundwood    (wet) ^  5'/l 

C-roundwood  (dry) £lOV^ 

Of  course,  mills  arc  well  su])])lied  with  jiulps  and  with 
business  dull  in  the  jiaper  industry  it  naturally  follow, 
that  pulp  is  dormant.  But  the  present  conditions  in  the 
pul))  circles  are  not  at  all  satisfactory  and  some  of  the 
l)r.)blems  require  a  good  deal  of  solving.     Within  the  last 


month,  or  six  weeks,  some  fine  shipments  have  arrived 
from  Canadian  sources,  particularly  of  groundwood.  This 
class  of  pulp  is  being  supplied  under  contracts  and  tin 
qu.iiitities  that  lie  unsold  are  negligible.  I'rom  what  1  c.iii 
hear  the  labor  question  in  Norw.iy  is  not  settled  yet,  liul 
|iul]i  and  ))aper  mills  .ire  still  running.  .Sc.indinavians  r( 
jiort  also  .-i  dull   iii.-irkct. 

Paper  For  New  Zealand 
On  Se))tember  .5  a  notice  was  issued  from  the  office  of 
til.-  Trade  Commissioner  of  New  Zealand  to  London  and 
otIi(  r  pajier  mills  and  paper  agents  inviting  tenders  for 
tilt  sup))ly  of  cream  laid  foolscap,  and  ])ass  book  envel- 
ojies  required  by  the  New  Zealand  Post  Office  tele- 
grajili  departments  at  Wellington.  Tenders  are  received 
not  later  than  October  23  next.  I  am  wondering  if  a  simi 
lar  notice  was  issued  to  the  pa|)er  and  envelope  makers 
of  Canatla.  It  is  not  an  im))ortant  one,  but  I  am  hoping 
thai  New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  not  overlooking  a 
paper  producing  country  like  Canada  in  regard  to  pa))(r 
tenders.  Canada  has  as  iiiucli  right  to  tender  for  New 
Zealand  supplies  as  the  British  ( .uid  foreigners  in  them), 
mills  and  producers. 

POWER   EXPOSITION   TO   BE   INTERESTING 

The  importance  of  effective  exhibits  at  the  coming  Na 
tioi.al  Exposition  of  Power  and  .Mcch.inieal  Engineering 
is  recognized  by  the  management  who  |il.i!i  to  award  Cer 
tificates  of  ^Nlerit  to  exhibitors  who  .irr.inge  their  ex- 
hibits effectively. 

The  success  or  f;iilure  of  .'ui  cxliiliitor  may  depend  in 
a  great  measure  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  exhibit.  Ob 
viously,  excellent  ])roducts  may  be  shown  to  poor  advan- 
tage and  mediocre  devices  may  be  exhibited  so  that  visitors 
will  be  attracted,  will  receive  valuable  information  and 
may  be  moved  to  purchase.  To  ins])ire  the  arrangement 
of  good  exhibits  the  nianageiiieiit  offers  these  merit  cer- 
tificates. 

December  3  to  «,  1923  are  the  dates  set  for  this  Na 
tioiial  Exposition  of  Power  and  Mechanical  Engineering 
and  the  place  will  be  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York  City.  In  addition  to  exhibits  of  devices  for  the  gen- 
eration of  all  kinds  of  power,  space  has  been  set  aside 
fo;-  equipment  used  in  the  transmission  of  power.  This 
will  add  greatly  to  tlu    iiit(  rest  of  the  exposition. 

The  appeal  of  this  exjjosition  is  to  engineers  not  only 
in  the  power  and  mechanical  fields  but  in  all  fields.  The 
power  man  will  delight  in  comjiaring  competitive  devices 
and  in  talking  with  the  representatives  of  the  exhibitors. 
He  will  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  entire 
field  and  will  store  information  against  the  day  when  he 
has  a  troublesome  problem  requiring  immediate  solution 
when  he  will  utilize  the  lore  accumulated  at  the  Exjiosi- 
tiin. 

Kising  fuel  costs  challenge  the  attention  of  all  manu- 
facturing executives  and  jiroduction  engineers  even  though 
the  ))Ower  cost  may  be  but  a  small  percent  of  the  cost  of 
fini.'hed  product.  L'ndcr  present  manufacturing  conditions, 
the  coal  pile  is  an  excellent  place  to  start  economy  and 
tlu  devices  to  be  shown  at  the  coming  Exposition  are  dc 
signed  to  effect  that  very  thing.  Furthermore,  power 
is  being  used  at  a  rapidly  increasing  rate  and  with  the 
work  of  the  world  to  be  done  inechanieally,  fuel  inu.-.t 
be  consumed  at  a  corresponding  rate.  So  that  not  only 
is  fuel  economy  made  imperative  by  the  demand  for  more 
economical  use  of  fuel  and  heat  but  by  a  sense  of  duty 
to   conserve   fuel    resources    for    future   generations. 

The  managers  of  the  Exi)Osition  are  Fred  W.  Payne  .ind 
Charles  F.  Roth  with  offices  in  the  Grand  Central   Palace, 
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A  special  faature  of  oar  Pulp  Mill  Work  is  ite  complete  suitability 

for  the  work  in  hand. 

The  t^roata  of  our  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves  are  thick- 
ened and  strengthened,  also  the  backs  of  elbows  and  places 
in  all  fittings  where  excessive  wear  makes  this  thickening 
neeeiearj,  and  where  its  application  allows  the  valve  or 
fitting  to  render  a  very  much  longer  life  in  serrice. 
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Real  reasons 

for  installing 

Nash  Pumps. 

They  are  unusually  simple  and  reliable  because 
they  have  only  one  moving  part,  and  since  there 
are  no  rods,  pistons,  crank  shafts,  gears  or  loose 
moving  parts  to  get  out  of  order,  they  do  not 
require  expert  attendance.  The  vacuum  is  pro- 
duced absolutely  without  pulsation  and  the  free- 
dom from  vibration  enables  Nash  Pumps  to  give 
the  utmost  dependability  of  service  for  the  longest 
time. 

Our  nearest  Branch  House  will  gladly  send  you 
interesting  pump  information  and  explain,  in 
detail,  why  Nash  Pumps  are  so  desirable. 

The  Canadian  FAIRBANKS -MORSE  Company,  Limited 

St.  John  Quebec  Montreal  Ottawa  Toronto  Windsor 

Winnipeg  Regina  Calgary  Vancouver  Victoria 
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DR.  BAKER  S  LETTER 

On  ;iniillhT  pajif  of  llii>  isMir,  \vc  piililisli  a  Traiilv 
apiH'iil  I'niiii  llic  MHTctMiy  i.l'  tlic  Aiucricaii  Paper  ifc 
I'ulp  Ass(K-iati(iii  for  a  s\  iiipat  lirl  ic  (•(iiisidcratioii  i>\' 
tlic  forfstry  situati<iii  in  Canmla  and  llif  riiitcd  Stati-s 
with  respect  to  llie  I'lilp  and  I'aper  Indnstry  liet'oi'e 
proeocdin-i-  willi  tlie  enforeenient  of  an  endiarjro  on 
the  export  of  pulpwooil  fi-oni  Canada.  Dr.  P>aker 
sums  up,  in  an  able  manner,  tlie  jreiieral  forestry  sit- 
uation as  it  is  today,  and  indicates  in  an  interesting 
way  the  almost  certain  development  of  the  near  future. 

Much  could  be  said  in  reply  to  Dr.  Baker's  state- 
ment, but  to  do  so  at  the  present  time  is  unnecessary. 
There  are  one  or  two  points,  however,  to  which  atten- 
tion might  be  called.  In  the  first  place,  the  estimate  is 
made  that  75  percent  of  the  wood  imported  in  the 
United  States  comes  from  Canadian  farmers  and  set- 
tlers. This  would  indicate  that  American  concerns 
holding  large  properties  in  Canada  are  cutting  either 
none  or  little  of  their  available  wood,  probably  con- 
serving the  remainder  against  a  rainy  day.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  much  of  the  wood  pur- 
ported to  come  from  bona  fide  settlers  is  cut  and  ship- 
ped by  loggers  who  are  planted  on  good  timber  areas 
in  the  guise  of  settlers  and  who  make  a  mere  pretense 
of  farming,  and  then  abandon  the  farm  or  settlement 
when  the  wood  is  cut  off.  A  very  disturbing  feature 
of  this  type  of  settlement,  is  the  fact  that  the  area 
taken  up  in  this  way  is  sometimes  taken  off  from  the 
limits  leased  by  Canadian  companies  and  on  which 
they  have  been  paying  not  only  ground  rent,  but  fire 
protection  fees.  The  Government  could  well  investi- 
gate this  condition  in  order  to  afford  some  further 
protection  to  the  Canadian  industry.  Anyway,  we 
doubt  whether  800,000  cords  of  wood  is  cut  and  ex- 
ported by  farmers  and  settlers. 

Dr.  Baker  makes  a  considerable  point  of  the  fact 
that  newsprint  is  imported  into  the  United  States  free 
of  duty,  and  intimates  that  this  condition  is  a  matter 
of  courtesy  to  Canada  from  the  American  paper 
makers.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  question  of  a  duty  on  newsprint  has  been  a 
continual  source  of  contention  between  the  American 
paper  makers  and  the  American  newspaper  publishers, 
and  if  the  former  could  have  prevailed,  there  would 
be  a  duty  of  from  $5  to  $10  per  ton  on  newsprint  to- 
day. Furthermore,  this  is  no  distinct  favor  to  Can- 
ada as  Sweden,  Germany,  Norway  and  everybody  else 
enjoys  the  same  privilege.     It   i.<;  also  to  be -remem- 


liercd  that  matters  of  tarilf  are  not  simply  matters  for 
one  industry  or  one  l)rancli  of  any  industry.  Tlie 
Canadian  jjapcr  maker  appreciates  the  eoiiriition  of 
the  Canadian  fanner,  and  with  him,  feels  the  resnit 
of  (he  ctlVetual  closing  of  the  border  to  Canadian  farm 
pioduce.  Also  Ihe  ('anadian  book  and  wrap])ing  pajjcr 
Miamifaeturcr  feels  the  effect  of  an  air-tight  obstrue- 
lion  to  tlie  movement  of  his  products  to  the  South.  We 
'I'Miht  whether  any  tariff  measures  have  been  intro- 
''ii''<''l  in  Canada  that  have  not  had  a  previous  Am- 
'■nean  eonnteriiart  and  example.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
recent  tariff  history  shows  reductions  in  the  Cana- 
dian tariff,  when  there  have  been  noticeable  increa.ses 
in  the  United  States  tariff. 

Reference  is  made  by  Dr.  Baker  to  the  fact  that  but 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of  wood  cut  in 
the  United  States  is  u.sed  for  the  production  of  pulp 
and  paper,  and  that  a  somewhat  .similar,  though  con- 
siderably larger  percentage  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
Jiose  in  Canada.  Intimation  is  made  that  all  the  de- 
struction of  the  forest  that  has  occurred  in  the  United 
States  should  not  be  charged  up  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry.  That  is  quite  correct,  but  it  remains  that 
pulp  and  paper  companies  are  responsible  for  what 
th(>y  have  done  with  their  own  holdings  that  have 
been  devastated  for  obtaining  raw  material  for  their 
mills,  and  we  should  doubtless  find  that  their  holdings 
have  the  same  proportion  to  the  total  forest  area  as 
the  amount  of  wood  used  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Indtis- 
try  bears  to  the  total  amount  cut  per  year  We  have 
here  a  very  good  example  of  the  parable  of  the  talents 
The  industry  that  had  the  one  talent  not  oniv  failed 
to  make  it  grow  and  multiply,  but  did  not  even  pre- 
serve It  in  Its  original  condition.  The  Canadian  in- 
'U.stry  IS  ,n.st  about  in  the  same  fix,  and  there  is  no 
very  great  opportunity,  unfortunatelv,  to  hand  out 
any  bouquets  on  either  side. 

We  feel  that  Dr.  Baker  has  done  us  a  kindness  in 
pointing  out  the  situation  as  clearly  as  he  has  done 
This  applies,  we  feel,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
probable  trend  of  forest  developments,  and  tlie  pos- 
sibility even  the  probability,  of  the  United  States  be- 
coming not  only  self-supporting  .in  forestry  matters, 
but  even  a  prospective  exporter  of  timber.  Cana- 
dians must  take  a  hint  from  this  and  beat  them  to  it 
It  IS  doubtless  true  that  the  imposing  of  an  embargo- 
would  inspire  American  interests  to  planting  and  : 
growth  of  trees,  whereas  there  is  gi-ave  danger  that  - 
the  very  same  measures  would,  to  n  de-ree    have  tl,o  • 
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effect  of  a  soporific  on  Caiiailiiin  cntcrpri/.c  along  Iho.sc 
direetionss.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  a  start  is 
made  at  once  and  in  the  right  direction. 


DOUBLE  CROSSED 


There  have  l)cen  several  incidents  which  reflect  on 
tlie  sincerity  of  the  present  Government  with  regard 
to  its  attitude  respecting  the  embargo  on  pulfiwood. 
It  is  rej)orted  on  good  authority  that  the  Prime  .Min- 
ister definitely  stated  that  there  would  be  an  embargo 
on  pulpwood.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  au- 
thorising the  governor-in-council  to  formulate  such 
regulations  as  might  be  necessary  to  restrict  or  i)ro- 
hibit  the  export  of  pulpwood  in  the  unmanufactured 
state.  In  spite  of  the  wealth  of  available  material 
both  in  published  form  and  unpublished  in  the  files  of 
Provincial  and  Federal  forestry  departments  an  ex- 
jiense-breeding  eonimission  was  a])i)ointed  to  look  into 
the  matter. 

Protest  from  those  who   purported  to   be   represen- 
tatives   of   the    fai-mer    and    settler    brought    forth    a 
statement  that  bona  fide  farmers  and  settlers  would 
not  be  restricted  in  the  market  for  their  wood. 
That  was  one  cross. 

The  double  cross  on  the  embargo  was  ett'eeted  on 
August  14th,  when  an  order-in-council  was  passed 
qualifying  the  Act  of  Parliament  respecting  the  em 
bargo.  and  reading  as  follows : 

"His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Right  Honourable  W.  L. 
Mackenzie  King,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  under  and 
in  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  by  The  Export  Act. 
as  amended,  is  pleased  to  order  and  doth  hereby  order 
and  declare,  with  reference  to  the  provisions  of  mii 
Act  to  amend  The  Export  Act,  Chapter  46  of  thr 
Statutes  pa.s.sed  at  the  recent  session  of  Parliament, 
that  whatever  regulations  may  be  made  thereunder 
regarding  the  export  of  pulpwood  from  Canada,  sucli 
regulations  shall  not  be  made  applicable  to  or  aftVct 
the  exportation  of  pulpwood  exported  in  fulfilment  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  bona  fide  written  con- 
tracts duly  executed  and  delivered  previous  to  the 
1st  day  of  June,  1923 :  provided,  however,  that  in  the 
case  of  contracts  calling  for  deliveries  over  a  period 
of  more  than  ten  years  from  the  date  hereof  the  ex- 
emption hereby  granted  shall  not  extend  beyond  the 
period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  hereof. 

(Signed)  E.  J.  LEMAIRE. 
Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council. 
In  view  of  the  immediate  and  vigorous  activity  of 
American  interests  with  respect  to  the  embargo  as  soon 
as  the  idea  was  seriously  discussed,  it  is  readily  seen 
how  easy  it  would  be  for  any  one  selfishly  interested 
in  the  matter  to  provide  sufficient  contracts  for  liieir 
future  needs  in  anticipation  of  some  action  of  thi- 
kind. 


This  iiction  stamps  the  (iovernment  as  a  body  to 
w  liieh  a  nund^er  of  uncomplimentary  adjectives  apply, 
without  aim,  purpose  or  direction,  and  certainly  with- 
out initiative.  It  makes  the  embargo  legislation  a 
ridiculous  joke.  It  sends  out  the  Commi-ssion  with 
its  hands  tied,  for  what  good  will  result  from  an  em- 
bargo becoming  effective  ten  years  from  now  when  all 
the  available  wood  has  Ijcen  strijiped  off  and  shipped 
out. 

There  appears  to  be  but  one  step  now  which  this 
Government  can  take  that  does  not  i)roceed  further 
on  the  downward  path,  and  that  is  to  impose  an  ex- 
port tax  on  shipments  of  pulpwood  out  of  the  country 
which  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  be  effective  in  re- 
stricting expoi'ts,  and  to  specify  absolutely  that  the 
revenue  from  such  duties  shall  be  applied  solely  to  the 
protection  and  reproduction  of  Canadian  forests. 


COBWEBS 

Mr.  F.  H.  Devenish,  who  has  for  many  months  been 
serving  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  as  Montreal  cor- 
res])ondent  and  doing  the  work  efficiently,  is  leaving  in 
tlie  near  future  for  an  indefinite  stay  in  Cape  Town. 
South  Africa.     He  goes  with  our  very  best  wishes. 


THE  MODERN  TIMBER  WOLVES 
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'I'lu'  piilp  'I>»1  |>a|i<'r  iiultistry  in  tills  country  unii  iii 
<'anaila  is,  in  many  ways,  (ini-  liiij  industry.  W't-  liavr 
<-unnn()n  iinililcnis  in  prt'si-rx  ing  raw  materials  and  in  iui- 
pruvinn   iiianul'actiirinf«;  'ai'tivitios. 

Willi  our  common  proiilcms  tiicrc  is  a  very  complex 
inlcrminulin^;  of  market  problems.  VVc  are  the  j^reatest 
market  for  your  Jiulp  .and  paper  and  you  arc  a  great  mar 
ket  for  our  coal,  oil,  sulpluir,  and  otiier  product-S  enter- 
ing  into  various  manufacturing  industries.  Not  only  are 
your  industries  dependent  u|)on  raw  materials  from  this 
country  hut  the  householder  in  many  parts  of  Canada 
needs  coal  and  oil  for  his  home  or  his  automobile.  It 
slioidd  be  ])ossible  for  use  to  solve  our  eonnuon  problems 
in  a  way  tli.at  will  make  for  the  friendly  upbuilding  of 
t!ie  pulp  and  jjajier  industry  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 
The  ([ucstion  of  tlic  future  of  the  forests  in  Canada 
and  in  the  United  States,  producing  as  they  do  raw  ma- 
terials for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  is  one  which 
seems  to  liave  been  confused  a  good  deal  by  those  who 
have  sentimental  or  other  interests  and  yet  who  know  com- 
pari'tivcly  little  of  actual  conditions.  We  both  have  been 
blessed,  as  no  other  countries  in  the  world,  with  forests 
wliich  have,  until  recent  years,  seemed  inexhaustible,  and 
to  which  we  have  given  little  attention  except  insofar  as 
they  could  satisfy  our  needs  for  lumber  and  other  forms 
of  wood.  In  very  recent  times  we  have  paid  some  atten- 
ti(ii  to  the  protection  of  forests  from  fire,  and  yet  what 
both  countries  liave  spent  upon  protection  from  fire  is 
insignificant  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the  forests 
and  the  industries  dependent  upon  them. 

For  twenty  years  those  having  sentimental  interest  in 
forestry,  and  a  few  public  men  who  have  known  of  the 
practice  of  forestry  in  European  countries,  have  been  urg- 
ing conservation  of  forests  here  in  the  States.  Little  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  conservation  because  wood  has 
been  too  cheap,  and,  as  the  forest  in  one  section  has  been 
exhausted,  it  has  been  too  simple  and  easy  to  utilize  the 
timber  from  another  section.  Gradually,  the  forests  of 
our  Eastern  States  have  largely  been  cut  away  until  the 
tremendous  demands  which  the  country  is  making  foi 
lumber  and  other  wood  products  has  caused  a  turning  to 
tlir  Southern  pine  forests  and  to  the  forests  of  our  North- 
wet;tern  states.  With  all  of  the  cutting,  however,  that 
has  been  going  on  in  the  past  twenty  years,  we  still  have 
extensive  and  valua'ble  forests  left  in  both  our  Eastern 
States,  the   Northern   Lake    States,   and   in   the   South. 

As  in  Canada,  so  in  the  United  States,  some  of  those 
wiio  have  all  sorts  of  interests  in  the  forest,  except  fi- 
nancial, and  who  would  not  be  affected  in  one  way  or  an- 
other by  the  embargo,  have  had  much  to  say  as  to  the  ef- 
fe';l.  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
upon  present  forest  resources.  In  the  United  States  the 
puip  and  paper  manufacturer  has  been  charged  with 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  forest.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  according  to  figures  put  out  by  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  the  total  annual  consumption  of  pulpwood 
from  the  forests  of  the  United  States  is  equal  to  about  t 
per  cent  of  the  total  annual  cut  of  wood  only,  and  about 
7  per  cent  of  the  annual  cut  of  lumber.  Your  statistics 
indicate  that  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  Canada  are 
calling  upon  Canadian  forests  for  a  somewhat  larger  per- 


centage of  your  total  cut,  and  as  large  mills  now  pro- 
jected in  Canada  come  into  operation  doubtless  a  still 
larger  percentage  of  the  annual  wood  cut  in  Canada  will 
go  into  her  own   pulp  and   paper  industry. 

'i'he  problem  of  conserving  the  for.'sts  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  is  an  economic  jjroblem.  Down  through 
tiie  years,  until  today,  wood  has  been  so  cheap  in  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada  that  jirivate  caj)ital  not 
only  could  not  be  interested  in  growing  timber,  but  could 
hardly  be  interested  in  protecting  timber  from  fire.  Now, 
w.;  are  beginning  to  see  the  costs  of  wood  passing  the 
cost  of  its  j)roduction,  and  gradually  capital  will  lie  at 
tracted  to  the  jjroduction  of  timber  "as  to  the  production 
of  any  other  crop  from  the  soil  where  the  cost  of  the 
croj)   exceeds  more  or  less  the  cost   of   production. 

Recent  investigations  show  that  the  annual  cut  of  pulp- 
woed  from  the  forests  of  Canada  is  equal  to  IC  per  cent 
of  the  total  wood  cut.  Of  the  pulpwood  cut  from  Cana- 
dian forests  approximately  30  per  cent  is  imported  an- 
nually into  the  United  States.  Our  investigations  show 
further  that  approximately  7r,  per  cent  of  the  1,100,000 
cords  brought  into  this  country  from  Canada  come  from 
the  holdings  of  the  small  settlers  or  farmer,  and  is  brought 
by  the  pulp  mills  of  this  country  through  dealers  It  is 
reported  that  the  Canadian  Premier  stated  recently  in 
I  a  rl  lament  that  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  Government 
to  have  this  embargo,  should  it  be  enforced,  apply  to  the 
hoidmgs  of  the  small  farmer.  Therefore.  I  assume,  in 
tins  discussion  of  an  embargo,  that  we  are  concerned  with 
wood  which  equals  but  1..5  per  cent  of  the  total  wood  cut 
annually  in  Canada.  It  would  appear  that  this  entire 
discussion  as  to  an  embargo  involves  but  1  1-2  percent  of 
the  annual  cut  of  timber  in  Canada. 

In  view  of  the  statement  of  the  Canadian  Premier  it 
may  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  discuss  the  vital  importance 
to  the  settler  and  farmer  in  Eastern  Canada  of  being  able 
to  market  during  tlie  winter  season  a  few  cords  of  pulp- 
wood from  his  wood-lot.  No  one  is  assuming  on  either 
side  of  the  line  that  to  remove  the  American  market  from 
the  small  settler  in  Canada  would  accomplish  the  conserv- 
ation of  Canadian  forests.  On  the  other  hand  it  would 
put  the  Canadian  farmer  more  or  less  in  the  position  ol 
having  to  sell  to  a  restricted  and  a  controlled  market  If 
agricultural  conditions  in  Canada  are  at  all  like  conditions 
among  American  farmers,  I  assume  that  the  embargo 
would  hit  the  group  that  needs  the  most  protection  and 
help  from  the  Government. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  necessity  for  the  protection  of 
Canada  s  forests  from  fire  and  for  the  development  of 
more  effective  use  of  her  forests.  We  are  faced  with  the 
same  needs  in  the  States,  and  in  many  ways  we  are  pro- 
gressing togetlier  along  these  lines,  and  must  continue  to 
progress  together  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  stopp- 
ing forest  fires,  of  preventing  serious  devastation  of  the 
t'jrtsts  by  insects,  and  of  more  complete  and  satisfactory 
use.  Canada  has  been  slow  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  she 
ha.',  a  very  able  body  of  trained  foresters,  who,  like  the 
foresters  of  the  States,  have  been  preaching  forestry  to 
an  audience  that  would  not  hear. 

Forest  conservation,  with  all  that  it  means,  is  an  eco- 
nomic problem  and  a  problem  for  the  trained  forester.  If 
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C-.iiada  would  bring  to  bear  upon  lur  forest  problem  the 
intelligence  and  the  ability  of  her  foresters,  she  could 
solve  her  forest  problems  to  the  point  where  she  would 
no',  only  continue  to  be  a  great  producer  of  pulp  and  pa 
per  but  she  could  continue,  to  her  own  advantage,  to  be  a 
"■leat  exporter  of  wood.  In  view  of  the  past  iiistory  of  the 
use  of  the  forests  of  this  continent,  tlie  practice  of  for- 
estry will  come  slowly  and  only  as  sound  economic  devel- 
opment demands  it.  Wc  cannot  secure  the  advantages  ot 
forestry  by  legislation  tliat  fails  to  consider  the  economic 
issues  involved. 

Forestry  is  making  progress  in  the  States.  When  the 
sleeping  giant — the  public  of  the  States — awakens  to  the 
need  of  widespread  reforestation,  there  is  no  question  but 
what  the  States  will  attack  the  problem  of  forest  |)ro- 
tection  and  replacement,  as  they  have  attacked  road  prob- 
lems and  other  transportation  problems.  The  United 
Suites  has  enough  idle  forest  land  East  of  the  Mississippi 
and  North  of  the  Potomac,  which,  if  planted  to  a  produc- 
tive forest  of  rapid-growing  evergreens,  would  make  the 
United  States  absolutely  independent  not  only  of  Can- 
ad.-,  but  of  the  world.  Anything  that  Canada  may  do  in 
the  way  of  an  embargo  will  probably  but  hasten  the  time 
wl'.en  the  United  States  will  be  her  greatest  competitor 
in  forest  products,  and  that  under  soil  and  climatic  eon 
ditions  much  more  favorable  than  exist  in  Canada.  This 
is  considering  the  Eastern  States  only.  When  one  con- 
si.'lers  that  certain  woods  can  be  grown  to  a  size  for  pulp- 
wood  in  the  Southern  States  in  from  15  to  20  years,  and 
thai  we  have  national  forests  in  the  west  equal  to  five 
times  the  size  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  easy  to 
appreciate  what  the  States  could  accomplish  when  tiiey 
turn   their  hands  to  the  producing  of  timber. 

Doubtless  the  placing  of  an  embargo  by  Canada  upon 
puipwood  would  cause  injury  and  some  readjustments  in 
the  paper  industry  in  the  States.  Contrary  to  general  ex- 
pectation in  Canada,  however,  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  embargo  would  cause  the  moving  of  pulp 
and  paper  mills  northward  to  Eastern  Canada. 

There  is  another  element  in  this  situation,  which  should 
be  given  very  careful  consideration.  The  greatest  market 
fo,-  the  products  of  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  mills  today 
is  in  the  States.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  great  market  for 
all  time  for  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  mills  will  be  the 
Stiites.  Canadian  paper,  necessarily,  competes  with  our 
paper  industry  but  not  only  did  we  not  put  an  embargo 
on  it  but  we  have  put  onto  the  free  list  newsprint  paper 
which  is  Canada's  most  valuable  paper  mill  product.  It  is 
not  at  all  likely  that,  even  with  a  much  greater  develop- 
ment of  the  paper  industry  in  Canada,  her  mills  can  com- 
pelf.  in  South  America  or  Asia  with  the  developing  paper 
inJustrv'  in  a  rejuvenated  Europe.  We  know  that  there 
arc  vast  areas  of  forests  in  Russia  which  arc  practically 
untouched.  We  know  that  foreign  capital  is  but  waiting 
the  slow  evolution  of  a  safe  government  in  Russia  to 
undertake  the  development  of  these  forests.  The  develop- 
ment of  Russian  forest  means  either  pulp  and  paper  mills 
in  Russia  or  a  constant  supply  of  wood  and  pulp  for 
paper  mills  elsewhere  in  Europe.  We  come  back  to  the 
fact  that  the  States  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  the 
great  market  for  Canadian  pulp  and  paper. 

We  are  interested  in  a  sensible  and  business-like  fac- 
ing of  the  problems  which  are  common  to  both  of  us  as 
one  great  industry,  and  we  hope  that  we  may  solve  these 
problems  peacefully  and  effectively  as  we  have  solved 
common  problems  before  this.  Canada  needs  a  market  in 
the  States.  We  need  some  of  Canada's  raw  materials  and 
Canada  needs  some  of  ours.  Action  on  the  part  of  Can- 
ada in  the  way  of  an  embargo  may  benefit  Canada  tem- 
porarily.     It   will,  however,  have  a   marked   influence   not 


only  upon  the  industry  on  our  side  of  the  line  but  upon 
till-  Canadian  industry,  and  in  my  opinion  it  will  go  a 
lonji   ways   in   forcing  forest  development   in   this  country. 


NEWSPRINT  PRODUCTION  IN  AUGUST 

J'roduction  of  newsprint  in  August  was  greater  than  in 
the  previous  month  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Canadian  production  reached  a  new  high  total  at  114,721 
tons,  the  previous  highest  being   112,135  tons  in  May. 

The  U.  S.  mills  produced  132,60t  tons,  compared  with 
12.5,768  tons  in   ,Iuly. 

The  accompanying  chart  supplied  by  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  .shows  the  steady  increase 
in  the  jiroduction   of   newsprint   by   Canadian   mills. 
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Figures  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  show  a 
considerable  gain  over  last  year's  output  by  the  mills  in 
both  countries,  the  increase  in  Canada  being  more  than 
twice  that  in  the  United  States. 

Details   are  as  follows: 

Canada 
S   months,    1923    .  .     .  .      842,334 
8   months,   1922    .  .     .  .      702,929 

Canada's  output  for  this  period  was  greater  than  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  last  year  by  137,405  tons  or 
1.0  per  cent. 

Production  in  the  U.  S.  A.  was  greater  by  74,491  tons, 
or  8  per  cent. 

Total  production  was  greater  by  212,196  tons,  or  nearly 
13  per  cent. 


U.   S.   A.    Total  Tons 

1,019,008      1.861,342 

944,217      1,649,146 


CANADA'S  TIMBER  RESOURCES 

At  the  present  time  it  is  possible  to  obtain  only  in- 
complete estimates  of  the  forest  and  puipwood  re- 
sources of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  is  estimated  by 
the  director  of  forestry  branch  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  that  the  forests  of  Canada  have  a  value  of 
over  two  billion  dollars  and  that,  including  all  classes 
of  timber,  raw  material,  puipwood,  ties,  poles,  fuel, 
etc.,  accessible  and  inaccessible,  the  total  stand  may 
be  986,800,000  ]M.  feet. 


FORESTER  IN  THE  SAGUENAY 

The  appointment  of  R.  D.  Jago,  M.Se.F.,  graduate  of 
the  University  of  New  Brunswick  Forest  School,  as 
regional  forester  in  charge  of  the  Saguenay  Kiver  dis- 
trict by  the  Price  Bros.,  Ltd.,  is  announced.  He  has 
been  engaged  with  the  forest  service  of  New  Brunswick 
and  will  leave  shortly  to  take  over  his  new  duties. 
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Wrappinj>  Paper  1  oday  &  Yesterday 


liy;  B.  T.  iMclSaiii,  Asst,  (icii    May. 
Ni'koohii  Kilwurds  Paper  Co. 


Kvt'rywlifrc  you  go  in  every  walk  of  life,  wrappini: 
paper  is  a  iiei-cssity.  Where  is  the  business  today,  or 
tlie  iiulividiml  who  does  not  almost  daily  find  use  for 
some  form  of  wrapping  paper,  many  resorting  to  tlie 
use  of  old  newsi)apers  for  this  [)urpose  for  want  of 
something  better? 

Today,  nearly  every  line  of  endeavor  req\iii'e«  a 
special  paper,  making  the  product  of  the  wrapping 
paper  luill  varied  in  nature.  In  fact  tthe  wrapi)ing 
paper  mill  of  today  that  is  not  eqiiippeil  and  does  not 
prtxluce  Specialties  is  not  in  the  running. 

Today,  the  butcher  requires  a  paper  specially  madi' 
for  his  purpose,  blood-proof,  light  in  weight,  yet  very 
strong,  so  the  sharp  points  on  the  tee-bone  steaks  he 
furnishes  his  particular  customers  will  not  slip  through 
the  single  thickness  of  paper  he  provides. 

So  it  is  with  the  baker,  the  grocer,  the  druggist  anti 
cand.v  maker.  All  re(|uire  something  special  in 
quality  and  many  of  them  in  many  colors  and  weights. 

But.  today  the  auto  business  has  brought  out  a  demand 
for  a  ver.v  strong  water  jiroof  paper  for  tire  wrapper, 
which  must  be  up  to  sjiecifications  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

So  it  is  with  the  heavy  wrapper  used  by  the  trunk 
manufacturer  which  must  be  of  a  certain  weight  and 
strength.       Almost  every  line  is  in  like  position. 

The  mail  order  houses  use  one  thickness  of  paper  of 
great  strength  for  their  mail  Shipments  and  if  one 
package  meets  with  disaster  the  paper  is  subjected  to 
severe  laboratory  test  and  trouble  is  in  store  for  the 
paper  manufacturer. 

So  it  goes  on ;  the  bag  paper  which  is  only  wi'apping 
paper  in  another  form,  is  a  specialty. 

The  green  garden  products  middlemen  and  delivery 
men  want  a  bag  whicli  in  its  single  tliickness  aviII  hold 
t'he  celery  or  lettuce  taken  from  the  ice  chest  or  from 
under  the  shower.  It  is  up  to  the  Paper  Manufacturer 
to  supply  the  bag  factory  with  a  grade  of  paper  whicli 
will  meet  these  sjjecifications. 

But  look  back  oiilv  10  to  15  years  and  see  where  we 
were.  There  were  many  grades,  it  is  true,  but  the 
dem'and  was  not  so  critical  in  its  requirements  and 
paper  of  three  or  four  grades  filled  the  wants  of  all. 

The  butcher  used  a  natural  bulelier  s  pajjei-  made 
from  straw  cooked  in  lime.  It  was  very  sanitary  and 
clean  but  it  was  of  a  dark  brown  color.  Toda.\- 
Mi-lady  will  not  accept  a  package  at  the  Butcher  Shop 
unless  it  is  wiapped  to  resemble  the  finer  goods  from 
the  Department  Store,  so  this  natural  butcher's  paper 
went  into  the  discard. 

Following  tliis  a  sheet  was  introduced  known  as 
Butcher's  Manila  which  had  a  big  run  and  is  used  in 
man.v  sections  yet  today.  This  grade  is  better  for 
butcher's  purposes  still  than  the  grade  known  as 
Butcher's  Sulphite  and  leaves  the  meat  in  better  condi- 
tion after  being  in  the  wrapper  any  length  of  time. 

The  dry  goods  store  in  the  days  of  long  ago  used  a 
grade  of  wrapping  costing  little  more  than  newsprint, 


liiit  i<idiiy  eaili  house  in  almost  every  city  of  tin-  liind 
calls  for  a  special  grade  and  eolor  and  iriany  ol'  llii'iit 
even  go  to  (he  jioin)  of  having  their  |)aper  waternuirked- 
The  I'apiM-  Manufactiuvr  must  be  there  to  answer  Ihis- 
whim  and  fancy. 

Today  the  fruit  grown  on  one  side  of  the  globe  is- 
(|iiiekly  delivered  for  eorisiiinption  (!very»liere  but  it 
must  1)1'  spr'cially  wra|)p('d  for  safety,  for  pnjvention  of 
deterioration  arul  rot,  but  paiticularl.v  also  for  the  (!.ye 
of  the  final  consumer.  .\ii  oriinge  not  wrapjx'd  might, 
have  come  from  California  or  Florida  and  can  be  of 
as  good  (pudit.v  but  tin-  consumer  wants  a  certain  brand 
of  orange  today  in  a  ma.jority  of  cases,  known  by  th<" 
wrapper,  as  in  other  markets  and  products.  Fruit 
wrap  runs  from  the  light  No  ](J  tissue  of  all  sulphite 
for  oranges  to  the  heavy  water  finished  and  other  kraft 
bags  for  banana.s,  about  which  we  sing  so  much  nowa- 
days. 

Of  course  all  these  new  requirements  and  demands 
for  wrajjping  paper  have  called  for  more  mills  and  new 
maehiner.v,  yet  the  demand  for  specialties  grows  more 
quickly  than  the  mills  can  equip  and  take  care  of  them 

The  wrapping  pajier  mill  man  must  b(!  up  on  his  toes 
and  at  it  all  the  time  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all, 
for  today  it  seems  many  business  houses  are  more 
particular  about  the  pajier  used  in  which  to  market  their 
product  than  they  are  about  the  product  itself. 

Plumbing  fittings  must  be  wrapped  in  a  certain 
highly  colored,  very  strong  j)aper  ami  one  shade  off 
makes  it  unfit  for  the  purpose  intended. 

Cheese  cannot  be  wrapped  in  a  butcher's  paper  but 
must  first  be  wrapix'i!  m  an  oilcil,  or  jiicase  proof,  or 
|)archment  wrapping  and  then  covered  by  some  special 
colored  paper  especiall.y  made  for  the  cheese  maker^ 

So  it  is  with  butter- 
Eggs  are  put  up  in  paper  cartons  of  various  patented 
designs,  and  the  paper  bag  manufacturer  has  lost  much 
of  his  business  from  this  change  of  requirements  o£  the 
product  of  the  hen 

We  used  lo  make  a  ham  wrapper,  ver.y  cheap  it  ^ 
true,  but  one  w^hich  satisfied  the  trade  and  answered' 
the  purpose-  Today  this  product  of  the  Packer  must 
be  decorated  beyond  recognition  so  the  wrappinu  paper 
manufacturer  has  lo.st  one  of  his  important  grades  and 
by-products,  now  known  in  many  quarters  as  -'Bogus" 
hut  at  one  time  known  the  world  over  as  "Ham  Wrap" 

Even  matches  today  must  have  a  special  grade  ami 
weight  and  many  mills  today  make  Match  Manila 

Envelopes  are  used  today  for  wrapping  purposes  in- 
great  number  and  run  in  sizes  from  the  small  coin 
envelope  to  sizes  of  the  Novelty  and  Haberdasher  stores. 
even  forsooth  an  envelope  big  enough  for  an  automo- 
bile. Today  a  hat  must  have  a  special  bag  for  almost 
every  store  in  almost  every  village,  while  only  a  few 
years  ago  a  piece  of  Manila  wrapping  paper  did  the 
work  just  as  well. 

This  is  a  day  of  specialty  and  waste  These  thin^.s 
all  increase  the  cost  of  living,  but  have  come  to  ?tav  and 
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are  some  of  the  reasons  why  things  will  never  revert  to 
the  low  prices,  costs  etc.  before  the  war. 

Standards,  should  be  set  up,  'however-  Manufac- 
turers sliould  insist  upon  fewer  colors,  fewer  grades, 
fewer  weights,  and  fewer  sizes  If  Manufacturois 
cajinoi,  agree  or  if  the  Government  will  not  allow  them 
to  do  this  Icind  of  association  work  then  the  Govern- 
ment Standards  Bureau  should  insists  upon  standards 
"which  will  reduce  the  specifications  to  bounds  within 
reason,  to  the  end  that  the  cost  of  production  and  cost 
to  final  consumer  may  be  reduced. 

And  wrapping  paper  is  only  one  of  the  many  grade- 
of  paper  on  the  market- 


SILK    AND    CELLULOSE 

By    W.    l^IAKIN 

These  two  fibres  are  the  only  textiles  in  the  world 
Avhieh  are  composed  of  a  continuous  length  of  thread. 
Other  threads  are  built  up  from  fibres  of  varying 
lengths  and  held  together  principally  by  twist.  "While 
silk  and  cellulose  differ  fundamentally  in  the  fact  that 
one  i.s  an  animal  fibre  and  the  other  vegetable,  they  have 
outward  characteristifs  which  are  common  to  both,  and 
in  these  only  is  cellulose  able  to  qualify  as  a  substitute 
for  silk.  These  characteristics,  of  course,  vary  in  de- 
gree, but  the  outward  similarities  are  sufficiently  de- 
veloped that  it  is  now  commonly  accepted  as  a  very  good 
substitute.  Both  of  them  are  possessed  of  brilliance 
or  lustre,  elasticity  and  tenacity,  and  adaptability  for 
twist:  the\-  will  weave  and  knit  and  have  the  property 
■of  r"adily   absorbing  dye  matter. 

The  remarkable  brilliancy  of  cellulose  is  one  of  its 
outstanding  qualities,  its  brightness  even  exceeding 
that  of  the  natural  fibre.  Somfe  consider  it  to  be  too 
bright,  but  common  experience  proves.that  that  is  no  bar 
i-ier  to  its  utility.  In  fact,  this  element  helps  very  much 
to  give  tlie  "dressy"  effect  which  so  many  desire.  If 
it  should  be  a  question  of  aesthetics  it  lias  certainly 
found  favour  with  the  majority,  and  while  attempts 
have  be-en  made  to  dull  its  brilliance,  there  does  not 
yet  appear  any  serious  demand  in  this  direction. 

Combined  with  its  superior  lustre,  there  is  the  in- 
separable quality  of  smoothness,  which  is  extremely 
high.  In  some  respects  this  counts  much  in  its 
favour,  for  it  is  claimed  to  possess  the  important  factor 
of  not  holding  particles  of  dirt  or  du.st  quite  so 
readily  as  does  the  natural  fibre.  This  makes  it  easier 
to  remove  any  specks  which  happen  to  fall  upon  it; 
consequently,  cellulo.se  is  liable  to  remain  cleaner  for 
a  longer  wearing  period  than  silk.  This  feature  also 
gives  the  advantage  of  reducing  to  a  minimum  any 
friction  results  which  may  be  expected  in  the  various 
processes  of  manufactui-e,  though  its  smooth  surface 
■certainly  gives  rise  to  disadvantages  in  other  respects 
such  as  creating  a  tendency  to  slip.  In  some  processes 
of  twisting  when  the  bobbin  is  spinning  in  an  upright 
position  this  is  liable  to  happen,  causing  several  layers 
to  fall  down ;  the  smooth  character  of  the  thread  thus 
becomes  a  fruitful  source  of  waste.  This  defect  also 
appears  in  some  classes  of  cloth  where  the  weft  end  is 
cellulose,  for  the  ends  in  the  tissue  are  easily  removed 
from  their  place  with  a  sharp  pull  between  the  thumb 
and  finger. 

In  knitting,  the  defect  of  smoothness  is  considerably 
reduced  by  means  of  the  lock-stitch,  but  other  knitted 
or  crocheted  goods  very  soon  show  this  defect,  partic- 


ularly if  any  of  the  threads  accidentally  get  broken, 
iir  should  a  knot  happen  to  slip. 

Special  attention  must  also  be  taken  with  cellulose 
which  is  packed  for  transit.  If  the  receptacle  hap- 
pens to  be  bobbins,  these  should  not  be  filled  quite  full 
and  should  be  wrapped  individually  in  paper,  or  other- 
wise carefully  packed,  so  as  to  avoid  friction  of  any 
kind.  —  Textile  Recorder. 


YEAR  SHOWS  MUCH  IMPROVEMENT 

Percentage  Changes  in  Production  and  Shipments  of 

Identical  Mills  in  August,  1923  as  Compared 

with  July,  1923 

(Compiled   liy   Amerieiin   Paper  and   Palp  A.ss.) 
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A   COURSE   IN   INDUSTRIAL  METALLOGRAPHY 

An  (Industrial  Course  in  Metallography  given  by 
Harold  J.  Roast  under  the  auspices  of  the  department 
of  ]\Ietallurgj'  of  McGill  University  will  be  as  follows: 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  department  of  Metallurgy 
at  McGill  University  an  extension  course  in  Metallo- 
graphv  will  be  given  as  in  previous  years  bv  Messrs. 
Harold  J.  Roast";  F.C.S.,  F.C.I.G.,  and  Charles  F. 
Pascoe,  F.C.I.C. 

The  course  consists  of  fifteen  periods,  held  on  Mon- 
day nights  at  the  Chemistry  and  Mining  building  McGill 
University,  commencing  on  Monday  November  5th  at 
8:00  P.M. 

Application  should  be  made  to  Dr.  Alfred  Stansfield, 
department  of  Metallurgj-,  McGill  University. 

The  fee  for  the  course  is  .$20.00  payable  to  the  Bursar. 

In  as  much  as  only  twelve  members  can  be  accom- 
modated at  one  time,  students  will  be  enrolled  in  order 
of  their  applications. 

In  past  years  the  class  has  been  composed  of  me- 
chanics, engineers,  chemists  and  those  desiring  a  winter 
hobby,  or  whose  business  brings  them  in  contact  with 
metals  and  wlip  desire  to  have  more  knowledge  of 
their  composition.  No  PREVIOUS  KNOWLEDGE  IS 
ASSUMED  and  the  course  is  essentially  practical  from 
first  to  last. 

If  any  students  from  a  previous  year  desire  to  con- 
tinue their  work  provision  will  be  made  for  an  advanced 
course  if  sufficient  members  are  obtained. 

Ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals  are  dealt  with  equally, 
training  being  given  in  preparing  them  for  examination 
under  the  microscope  and  finally  photographing  the 
various  structures  developed. 
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An  Empire  Economic  Policy 

Co  operative  Production  and  Reaervatioii  of   Markets 
i;>    .MitIN     S      IIKCIIT,   !••    I!     K.   S.   1  •.i-iiiM-nilli.ii   hi   ' Tli.'   lOinpii.-   M.iil 


Thai  iln-al  Ihitaiii  and  Ihf  Kmpirf  can  and  should  he 
xrlf-suiiporlin;/  ix  thf  rinf  of  Mr.  John  S.  Ilechl,  icho,  in 
thr  following  article,  which  is  of  great  interest  in  view  of 
the  forthcoming  Imperial  Economic  Conference,  deals 
with  the  necessitii  for  the  organization  of  production  with- 
in  the  British  Empire.  Differing  on  some  important 
points  from  orthodox  economists,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ilecht 
is  that  the  value  of  a  large  volume  of  exports  is  illusory, 
and  thai  competitive  foreign  trade  maij  result  in  a  loss. 
The  reservation  of  the  home  market  he  regards  as  essen- 
tial, imports  wliich  compete  with  agriculture  and  skilled 
industries  being  e.rclnded.  Great  Britain,  under  this 
scheme,  would  give  preference  to  the  Dominions,  and  the 
Dominions  to  Great  Britain,  hi/  the  first  refusal  of  the 
home  market.  The  icriter  of  the  article  was  horn  and 
educated  in  England.  lie  gained  a  diploma  in  engineer 
ing  at  the  Federal  I'oli/technic,  Zurich,  and  has  been  for 
txc'cnti/-t7co  i/ear.i  a  director  of  electrical  manufacturing 
concerns  in  Great  Britain.  He  has  developed  a  complete 
si/.'tem  of  eeonoiiiic.t  in  /w'.v  hook  "The  Real  Wealth  of 
\  at  ions." 


The  foundation  of  any  sound  jjolicv  must  be  an  in 
niutalilc  principle.  The  first  |)rinei))le  of  an  Empire 
poiiey  is  that  eacli  member  consider  its  own  interests, 
and  that  other  members  should  not  regard  such  action 
as  a  cause  of  offence.  Let  us  begin  by  considering  the 
Kmpire's  production. 

Tile  policy  of  laissez-faire,  or  of  jjrodueing  goods  in  the 
hopi  that  they  will  be  sold,  is  founded  on  the  fallacy 
th.it  "the  quantity  of  every  commodity  brought  to  market 
naturalli/  suits  itself  to  the  effectual  demand."*  That  it 
does  nothing  of  the  sort  is  proved  by  the  chaotic  state 
of  production  ever  since  the  industrial  era  began.  Pro- 
duction must  always  precede  effectual  demand,  that  is, 
tlie  actual  need,  by  a  long  period.  In  agriculture  this 
period  is  about  nine  months.  In  the  case  of  imports  from 
the  Dominions  it  is  even  longer.  Britain's  yearly  demand 
for  food-stuffs  is  ascertainable  from  the  previous  vear's 
consumption,  just  as  the  yearly  output  of  a  factory  is  cal- 
culated from  past  sales.  A  single  factory  requires  organ- 
ization. How  much  more  so  does  the  aggregate  of  fac- 
tories which  constitutes  the  productive  capacity  of  a  na- 
tion or  an  Empire?  By  organizing  the  Empire's  pro- 
duction— the  contribution  of  each  Dominion  being  de- 
cided by  mutual  agreement — there  will  be  no  over-pro- 
duction, nor,  if  storage  facilities  be  increased,  any  dan- 
ger of  a  famine.  Production  will  be  stabilised  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  throughout  the  Empire.  Division  of 
labour  necessitates  the  co-ordination  of  production.  This 
fact  was  recognized  by  every  self-supporting  village  com- 
munity prior  to  the  industrial  age. 

Great  Britain  cannot  at  present  feed  herself,  yet  if  the 
day  arrives  to  which  we  look  forward — viz.,  when  she 
will  produce  her  whole  food  supply,  her  demand  for  such 
products  will  cease.      The  Dominions  will  be  called  upon 

•  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  I.  chap.  7.  vol.  1.,  p,  59  (Cannan's 
Edition).  "The  theory  of  'adaptation'  remains  €_ven_  to  thip 
day  the  basis  of  our  theory  of  production."  —  Prof.  Charles 
Ri.'=t.   A    History  of   Economic   Doctrines,  page  82. 


to   supply    lirr    Hitli    sLiili    ^ Is    only    as    she   cannot    pro 

duce  for  hcrscll.  IIh-  \<>hniir  <>l  I'.iiipirc  trade  will  then 
diminish.  Does  this  matter.'  No,  not  in  the  least.  Tin- 
Dominions  will  produce  for  themselves  a  niass  of  com 
miidities  which  they  imported  previously  from  Britain  or 
from  other  countries.  Canada,  for  inNtaiice,  is  develop 
ing   her   industries   already. 

The  "Cheapest  Market"  Fallacy. 

'I'he  idea  that  the  volume  of  its  foreign  trade  is  the 
iiu  .isure  of  a  j)cople's  prosperity  is  one  of  the  most  as- 
t()un<ling  illusions  of  the  day.  Foreign  trade  is  of  two 
kinds:  Co-operative,  in  which  tin-  imported  goods  are  not 
producible  at  home;  competitive,  in  which  the  imported 
connnodities  compete  with  the  home  manufacturer.  The 
former  is  beneficial,  i)roviding  the  imports  advantage  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  community  and  do  not 
eoniprise  expensive  or  harmful  luxuries.  An  increase  in 
cocjM'rative  trade  means  a  greater  total  production  and 
iiiorc  iDiployinent.  Competitive  foreign  trade,  on  tin- 
otiur  li.'iiid,  m.iy  be  exceedingly  harmful.  It  docs  not 
increase,  but  merely  changes  home  jiroduetion,  and  may 
disorganize  it.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  gener.-illy  believed 
that  buying  in  the  cheapest  market,  taking  advantag*'  of 
..'  liwer  foreign  price,  results  in  a  national  jjrofit.  Tlu 
rft'rct  may  be  a  national  loss. 

It  Britain  im})orts  Argentine  beef  because  its  i)rice  is 
lower,  the  price  difference  appears  to  represent  a  national 
economy.  This  economy  is,  however,  a  mirage.  British 
money  does  not  pay  for  the  imported  meat,  but  some 
(■x[)orted  goods  whicli  the  foreigner  buys  with  our  money. 
Tlu  cost  to  Britain  of  producing  beef  at  home  must  be 
compared  to  the  cost  of  producing  these  exported  goods. 
What  therefore  is  the  national  cost  of  production.'  It 
cannot  be  the  amount  of  the  wages  paid,  because  high 
wages  benefit  their  recipients.  The  national  cost  of  pro- 
ducing 1,000  tons  of  beef  in  Britain  is  simply  the  total 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  consumed  by  farmers,  labourers, 
and  their  dependents  while  so  engaged.  It  is  propor- 
tional to  the  number  of  working  days.  The  same  reason- 
ing applies  to  the  cost  of  the  exported  goods. 

Britain's  chief  export  of  manufactured  goods  is  tex 
tiles.  It  may  cost  her  more  labour-hours  to  produce  £l,- 
000  worth  of  the  latter  than  £l,000  worth  of  beef.  If  it 
does,  the  total  production  of  Great  Britain  declines — the 
working-day  is  lengthened  through  buying  cheap  meat 
from  the  Argentine.  This  truth  can  be  illustrated  in  an- 
other manner.  If  we  ignore  the  profits  of  employers,  or 
even  imagine  employers  abolished  altogether,  the  more 
hours  expended  in  producing  goods  of  a  certain  price, 
the  lower  must  be  the  average  weekly  wage.  According  to 
the  British  census  of  production,  published  in  H)13,  the 
average  wages  paid  in  the  engineering  was  .50' c  higher 
than  that  paid  to  textile  workers.  Consequently,  by  ex- 
porting textiles  instead  of  engineering  products  to  pav 
for  her  food,  Britain  was  wasting  labour-hours,  and  con- 
demning her  people  to  a  lower  standard  of  life. 
Importance  of  Skilled  Industries 

The  prosperity  of  Britain  in  the  nineteenth  century  is 
attributed  to  the  volume  of  her  foreign  trade.  It  was  due, 
in  reality,  to  its  quality.  Cireat  Britain  had  a  practical 
monopoly  of  high--waged,  or  skilled  industries  until  the 
year    1880.     She  exchanged   in   almost  every  ease   less   la- 
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hour-hours  for  inort-.  Nowadays,  her  policy  is  just  tin- 
reverse.  Statistics  of  the  wages  ))aid  sliow  tliat  siie  iiii 
ports  largely  the  ))roduets  of  skilled  industries.  exi)orts 
those  of  unskilled.  Buying  competitive  products  in  tin- 
cheapest  market  can  result,  therefore,  in  a  national  loss. 
It  follows  that  Britain  must  only  im])ort  .igrieultur.il 
produce  to  make  good  a  deficiency  — agricidture  heing  a 
vital  industry — and  that  she  must  refuse  to  accept  pri) 
duets  which  compete  with  her  highest  waged  industries. 
Efficiency  of  production  depends  upon  output,  and  upon 
certainty  that  the  whole  output  will  he  sold.  If  a  coun- 
try can  make  itself  suitable  for  a  skilled  production,  she 
must  ))roduce  as  much  as  ])ossiblc,  and  the  only  market  of 
which  she  is  certain  is  her  own.  In  other  words,  not  only 
Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions,  but  every  country  ])os- 
sesses  the  inalienable  right  to  reserve  to  itself  its  home 
market.  This  first  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  was 
admitted  by  .\dam  Smith.* 

Establishment  of  a  Fair  Price 

Having  dealt  with  the  organization  of  production  and 
the  reservation  of  the  home  market,  the  next  feature  in 
our  policy  must  consist  in  the  establishment  of  a  fair 
price,  and  the  stabilization  of  prices.  According  to  the 
doctrine  of  laissez-faire  this  is  impossible.  Prices  must 
depend  upon  competition ;  they  must  vary  witii  supply 
and  demand  in  some  wonderful  manner.  Nevertheless,  the 
fixing  of  wages,  or  of  the  price  of  labour,  is  a  denial  of 
this  law,  and  the  prices  of  commodities  can  be  fixed  like- 
wise. 

At  first  sight  the  regulation  of  jirices  appears  to  neces- 
sitate a  huge  bureaucracy,  yet  under  our  jiresent  system 
thousands  of  persons  are  engaged  every  day  in  altering 
them.  Further,  some  prices  are  fixed  even  in  these  de- 
generate days.  Those  of  railway  tickets,  for  instance.  We 
should  be  very  surprised  if  on  asking  for  a  ticket  we 
were  informed  that  its  price  had  risen  owing  to  a  greater 
demand. 

The  abolition  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
of  all  restrictions  on  the  price  of  labour  and  goods  was 
due  to  acceptance  of  this  doctrine  of  laissez-faire,  or 
"economic  liberty,"  and  the  latter  was  founded  on  a  be- 
lief in  equality.  Were  men  equal,  liberty  would  be  in- 
nocuous. As  they  can  never  be  equal,  economic  liberty  in- 
evitablv  causes  oppression.  The  cure  for  the  latter  is  not 
liberty,  but  justice.  The  result  of  economic  liberty  can 
be  seen  in  the  slums,  wherein  dwell  so  many  of  our  work- 
ing classes ;  in  the  existence  of  undeserved  wealth  cheek 
by  jowl  with  unmerited  poverty.  Division  of  labour  nec- 
essitates not  only  the  organization  of  production,  but  tlie 
regulation   of  exchange  of  prices. 

Fixed   Wages   and   Prices 

The  first  step  towards  price-fixing  lies  in  the  establish 
mi  rit  of  a  basic  wage.  The  cost  to  a  farmer  of  ])roducing 
wheat  in  Great  Britain  is  made  up  principally  of  the 
wages  of  agricultural  labourers  and  of  those  connected 
with  the  industry;  the  cost  of  handling  and  selling  wheat. 
of  the  wages  of  transport-workers,  clerks,  etc.  The  price 
of   wheat   is   these   costs   plus   interest   on   capital   and   the 

•"And  thus  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  exchange  all 
that  surplus  part  of  the  produce  of  his  own  labour,  which  is 
over  and  above  his  own  consumption,  for  such  parts  of  the 
produce  of  other  men's  labour  as  he  may  have  occasion  for, 
encourages  every  man  to  apply  himself  to  a  particular  oc- 
cupation, and  to  cultivate  and  bring  to  perfection  whatever 
talent  or  genius  he  may  possess  for  that  particular  species  of 
business." — 

Wealth  of  Nations.  Book   1,  Chapt.   2.   p.   7    <M'Culloch's  Edi- 
tion,)  1863. 

••   The   Political   Ktonomy   of   War. 


sevi  ral  profits.  If  the  profit  (if  the  farmer  lie  fixed  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  outjuit  at  jiresent  attainahle,  and 
that  of  middlemen  he  limited,  as  it  should  be,  the  eon 
sumers'  price  is  also  a  fixed  one.  That  the  corollary  of 
fixed  wages  is  fixed  prices  is  evident  if  we  imagine  all 
jirofits  abolished.   Prices  are  then  synonymous  with  wages. 

l'rofes.sor  A.  C.  Pigou  objects**  tliat  "if  the  State 
.■ido])ted  a  general  |)olicy  of  forbidding  farmers  to  charge 
.■ilirornially  high  prices  when  there  are  bad  harvests,  this 
would  check  investment  in  agriculture."  On  the  contrary, 
if  a  minimum  profit  were  assured,  and  a  portion  of  the 
))rofits  of  good  years  were  reserved  to  cover  the  losses 
of  bad  ones,  more  ea])ital  would  be  invested  in  agriculture. 
.\s  for  the  farmers,  tile  effect  of  a  fixed  i)riee  for  their 
jiroducts  is  to  induce  them  to  jjroduee  as  efficiently  as 
jjossible,  when  if  the  increased  profit  were  shared  among 
their  labourers,  all  those  engaged  in  this  industry  would 
co-operate  to  attain  the  highest  yield  at  the  lowest  la- 
bour-cost. The  price  of  wheat,  and  of  all  agricultural 
jiroducts.  can  be  fixed  forever,  providing  a  basic  wage  is 
fi.\ed  and  co-operative  production   becomes  the   rule. 

The  true  purpose  of  money  is  to  facilitate  tlie  exchange 
of  goods.  The  chief  desideratum  in  regard  to  money 
is  tliat  its  purchasing  power  remains  constant.  This  point 
need  not  be  enlarged  upon  further.  But  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  is  shown  by  the  price  of  commodities. 
Hence,  it  will  remain  constant  only  if  prices  are  fixed. 
It  will  be  unaffected  by  the  amount  of  gold  in  use,  or 
by  its  cost  of  recovery.  A  piece  of  gold  never  was  and 
never  could  be  the  standard  of  i)urchasing  power.  The 
latter  is  decided  in  the  first  instance  by  the  price  of  neces- 
saries of  life,  or  by  the  living  wage  of  an  average  family, 
wiiich  is  a  constant  under  our  scheme. 

The  amount  of  this  living  wage  is  quite  arbitrary  in 
the  first  instance.  If  it  be  fixed  at  a  higher  rate  in 
.\ustralia  than  in  England,  prices  will  be  higher  there.  If 
Britain  purchase  goods  from  Australia,  the  rate  of  ex- 
change comes  into  question.  It  should  correspond  to  the 
))urcliasing  ])ower  of  money  in  each  country.  I^et  us  as- 
sume tliat  it  does.  The  rate  of  exchange  will  then  become 
a  constant  also,  providing  prices  are  fixed. 

Effect  of  Protective  Duties 

It  might  appear  that  an  incr|tased  production  will 
make  it  impossible  to  fix  permanently  the  prices  of  com- 
modities and  the  rate  of  exchange,  yet  if  the  share  of  a 
greater  production  be  distributed  by  way  of  profit-wages 
or  dividends,  prices  will  remain  unaffected.  Everyone 
will  merely  have  more  money  in  his  pocket. 

For  this  reason,  all  protective  duties  should  be  abol- 
ished. Their  effect  is  to  raise  prices;  to  reduce  the  pur- 
eh.-ising  power  of  money;  to  prevent  stability.  The  rev- 
enuf  derived  from  such  duties  is  a  snare.  It  represents 
an  unsound  form  of  indirect  taxation.  Since  the  true  aim 
of  tariffs  is  to  prevent  interference  with  iiome  produc- 
ti;>n,  it  miscarries  if  any  competitive  goods  enter.  A  wall 
which   fails  to  keep  out  trespassers  is  useless. 

Protection  is  a  great  principle — the  principle  of  self- 
jirotection,  of  .self-preservation.  Its  realization  is  only 
possible  through  prohibiting  imports  to  the  extent  of  the 
maximum  home  production,  through  importation  under 
licence.  Providing,  prices  are  fixed,  the  consumers'  in- 
terests are  safe-guarded  under  a  licence  system,  and  the 
question  of  favouritism  in  their  allocation  does  not  arise. 
The  British  Economic  Government  grants  a  licence  to  its 
imjiorters  for  a  definite  quantity  of  goods.  A  Dominion 
Economic  Government  decides  the  share  of  its  own  pro- 
ducers to  these  imports.  The  interests  of  the  British  pro- 
ducer are  not  jeopardized  by  the  admission  of  Dominion 
produce  to  remedy  a  deficiency  in  home  ]iroduction. 
(Continued  on  page  990) 
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A  CANADIAN  REPLY 

.Ml-.  Alliiii  (iiiiis,  ;i  \  iiT  |iicsii|ciii  111'  till'  liiicniii^ 
lioinil  Piipcr  ('(I..  IS  ri'iMij-li'il  In  \\\\\v  niiiclc  sdiiii'  it 
lil.llks  irci'illly,   wllicll  lildllsril   llic  (^tllrlicc  ' '  ( 'li  I'dll  iclc  " 

111   reply.     Tile  ••('hniMicIc"   lijis.   I'm-  ^i   liiii|j   liiiii',   1 ii 

In  cUiM'  Iducli  Willi  liiiiilii'r  .'iiiil  pulp  iilVairs  :inil  iIm- 
r(ill(i\viM«;  cilil  iiii.il  si  Mlcnii'iil  of  ili<>  cjisc  rcf.Mriliii;j'  the 
riiii)nr<;ii   is   \iTy   Mpl  : 

'■'rill'  ( ';iii:iili,-iii  i'rrss,  iii  ii  ilcsp.-il I'li  rniiii  Tliri'c 
UiviTs.  rcpdi'ls  Mil  allctzcil  iiitrr\icw  willi  Alljili  Ciii'- 
lis.  ill  wiiicli  this  fTi'iiI  Iciiiiii)  liikt's  vijioidiis  cxccijlidii 
lo  tlu'  proposal  tluit  1111  ciuliiirji-o  sliall  lie  placcil  on  tiic 
export  of  pulpwooil  from  Canada,  lie  viMitui'cs.  more- 
over, to  maki'  a  somewhat  i-ude  appeal  to  llie  pri'- 
jiidiees  or  the  eiipidity  of  Canadian  fai'iners  and  set 
tiers,  and  even  permits  iiini.self  to  employ  I  lie  open 
threat  that,  if  this  narrow  and  short-.si<>:hted  measure 
is  ever  put  into  t'oree.  there  shall  he  retalialion  from 
the  United  States. 

"The  Canadian  farmers  and  settlers  have  iiothinj;- 
to  frain  and  everythinu;  to  lose.  Mi-.  Ctii-tis  is  (pioted 
as  sayinfj;.  'if  the  [troposed  jjulpwood  emharfi'o  is  ever 
imt  into  foi-ee.  1  trust  that  Qnehee.  which  has  the 
reputation  of  heiiifj:  a  land  of  eominon  sense,  will  kill 
the  measure.  Our  eompaiiies  are  stroufily  ajjainst  the 
embargo.  We  buy  immense  quantities  of  piilpwood 
here  in  Canada,  and  espeeiall.v  in  this  province,  and 
we  pay  good  and  fair  prices  for  it.  With  the  embargo 
in  force  the  farmers,  and  especially  the  setth-rs  in  the 
new  districts  of  colonization,  will  iiave  no  more  mar- 
ket for  their  forestry  product,  and  the  whole  coloniza- 
tion policy  of  the  province  will  be  thereby  badly  af- 
fected." 

His  Interests 

"The  reason  for  this  gentleman's  stand  can  be  very 
readil.v  understood,  and  his  bias  is  so  obvious  that  one 
would  not  suppose  it  likely  to  deceive  anyone.  He  has 
every  I'ight  to  take  any  action  he  considers  necessary 
to  protect  hi.s  own  interests,  within  reasonable  limits. 
but  he  has  no  right  to  exceed  those  limits,  more  particu- 
larly when  he  is  availing  himself  of  the  hospitality  of 
a  friendly  land. 

"One  can  only  supi)ose  that  ^Ir.  Curtis  has  no  in- 
timate knowledge  of  Canadian  national  character,  and 
we  therefore  advise  him,  in  all  courtesy,  that  while 
the  people  of  this  country  are  amenable  to  reason,  thej' 
are  little  apt  to  be  moved  by  threats  or  attempted  coer- 
cion. If  there  is  anything  he  could  do  that  would  be 
calculated  to  arouse  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
embargo  that  he  disparages  through  fear,  it  would  be 
precisely  by  flaunting  the  bogey  of  retaliation  in  our 
faces. 

"Kipling  knew  better  than  this,  when  he  wrote  of 
Canadians  that  they  were  little  used  to  lie  down  at  the 
bidding  of  any  man. 

"Canadians  were  not  alarmed  by  the  possibility  of 
retaliatory  measures  when  they  rejected  the  reci- 
procity pact  of  1910,  that  had  been  hailed  by  public 
men  in  the  Ignited  States  as  the  first  steji  towards 
annexation. 

"Canadians  did   not   wait  on   any   American   permis- 


sion when  they  voluntarily  enlered  the  world  (lonfliel 
in  KM 4,  on  the  brink  of  which  their  iieighborN  stood 
shivering  in  uncertainty  for  thi-ee  long,  fatal  yciars, 
loo  proud  to  fight.  Canadians  have  not  whined  or 
hliisleieil  when  an  eiiihaigo  upon  the  coal  which  heats 
ihcMii  ihidiijih  Ihfii-  hiiier  winter  season  has  been 
spdkeii  (if,  kiiouiiit;  well  that  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as 
\\\i-  right  of  the  Washington  (lovernment  to  see  that 
there  is  sufficient  fuel  for  domestic  consumiifion,  but 
lia\c  sturdily  applied  themselves  to  the  probleiii  of 
jielidenee    in    ihis    \ilal    respect. 

No  Whimpering 

ia\e    (aiiadialis    whimjiered    when    ('on- 
irress,  at  the  liehesi  of  III,'  .American  farmer,  has  reared 

liigh    its   larilV    wall      aeaiusl    tl ntry      of   Canadian 

liiets.  Inn  have  ipiietly  liiriiiMl  tlu-ir  attention  to  the 
''"'■■   "■'  ■■!■  new   markets,   willi   a   considerable   mea- 


al  laiiiiii;: 
■■Still 


I'l 


iliargo  shall  be  enforced  oj- 


opiMiint 

sure   of  success. 

■•Whether  a  pill 
not  will  he  decided  Ijy  Ihe  Canadian  people  for  them- 
selves, iiiiinfliieiiced  l.y  outside  pressure  from  any 
qiiartei'.  ami  if  Mr.  Curtis  voiced  American  feeling, 
which  we  are  sure  he  did  not,  when  he  spoke  of  re- 
talialion. their  reply  wiuihl  he  short  and  to  the  point- 
retaliate  and    be  ilamned.^ 

•We  should  be  nlad  to  know  with  what  authority 
.Mr.  Curtis  taki-s  it  upon  himself  to  discu.ss  the  coloniza- 
lion  df  this coiintiy,  but  that  he  speaks  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  ignorance  is  obvious,  since  a  child  might 
know  that  the  permanent  interests  of  colonization  do 
not  rest  on  any  temporary  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
.strip|)ing  the  forest  domain  for  price,  but  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  home  markets  created  bv  properly  de- 
veloped .lome.stic  industries.  In  this  verv  district  of 
(Quebec  we  have  had  abundant  experience  to  prove 
that  when  the  woodlands  have  been  cut  down  and  the 
woodland  industries  have  consequently  vanished  thev 
have  automatically  taken  the  settler  with  them'  Mi- 
Curt  is  may  .la/zlc  the  eyes  of  simple  farmers  with  his 
highly  polished  o„l,i  brick,  but  he  cannot  alter  the 
tads. 

■■Tho.se  who  are  advocating  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  industries 
are  not  doing  so  through  any  ill-will  to  others  or  as  a 
means  of  economic  warfare,  but  simplv  out  of  lovaltv 
to  their  own  country  and  their  own  eountrvmcn"  Mr 
(  urtis  and  his  friends  are  anxious  that  Canadian  pulp- 
wood  «houl.l  be  exported,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  their  own  domestic  supply  has  been  exhausted 
or  IS  neanng  the  point  of  exhaustion.  Naturallv  they 
are  not  worrying  whether  Canada's  supply  mav  be- 
come exhausted  also,  but  we  of  the  Dominion  m^y  be 
pardone.l  t<H-  exhibiting  a  very  lively  concern  on  that 
expe'i't.s"  """■  "'  ""  '"■^•""'  "^^™"^«-  f^-"™  competent 

"This   is   the   whole   situation    m   a    nutshell,   and    it 
needs  httle  .stretch  of  the  imagination  to  pic  ure  thJ 
stand  that  the  same  Mr.  Curtis  would   adopt  no  lis 
aogrcssively.   were   the  positions  of  the  two  countrie 
reversed.  umiie.s 

Contentment  does  not  depend  on  what:  we  have  but 
on  what  we  are. 


986  IM'1,1'     AND 

ONE  WAY  TO  BLOCK  THE  EXODUS  OF 
POPULATION 

B\-  ROBSON  BLACK,  Mauager,   the   Canadian 
Forestry  Association 

The  exodus  of  population  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States,  as  unpleasantly  reported  from  official 
sources,  represents  the  natural  flow  of  workers  to 
the  points  of  high  wages  and  what  they  conceive  to 
lie  better  living  conditions.  Artisans  and  farmers, 
urgently  needed  by  Cannda,  have  moved  south  at  a 
rate  which  would  be  disquieting  were  it  forgotten 
that  sooner  or  later  a  northward  trek  will  bring  many 
of  them  back  home. 

In  all  the  talk  of  exiled  population,  it  seems  to  have 
been  wholly  overlooked  that  the  Forests  of  Canada, 
l)ast  and  jiresent,  have  been  steadily  pulling  popu- 
lation into  the  Dominion.  The  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try alone  has  drawn  to  this  country,  directly  and  in- 
directly, tens  of  thousands  of  home  owners.  The 
lumlier  industry,  in  turn  has  estal)lished  thousands  of 
small  communities,  all  built  upon  the  security  of  the 
forest  resources.  Emigration  to  the  United  States 
has  not  been  fed  by  the  forest  industries  of  this  coun- 
try. On  the  contrary,  the  army  of  12,000  well-paid 
Canadian  workmen,  employed  in  forest  manufacture, 
has  not  only  held  its  own  but  has  added  to  its  numbers 
(luring  the  past  two  or  three  years  of  our  national  ex- 
jierience. 

What  Lies  Behind  a  Job 

The  street-corner  economist  and  not  a  few  of  the 
politicans  see  a  procession  of  workmen  in  a  pulp  and 
paper  town  as  a  product  of  localized  activities — a 
water  power,  a  factory,  and  good  financial  manage- 
ment. They  do  not  appreciate  that  every  penny  of 
wages,  every  dollar  of  capital,  every  carload  of  pro- 
duct, is  a  creation  of  the  living  forest.  They  do  not 
know  that  the  'life  expectancy'  of  a  square  mile  of 
timber  is  automatically  the  measure  of  just  so  many 
.io!)s,  so  many  tons  of  production.  They  do  not  know 
that  the  human  use  of  the  land  on  which  the  timber 
grows  is  at  an  end  for  perhaps  a  century  once  the 
timber  growth  is  destroyed. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  habitable  portion  of  Canada, 
said  the  late  Dr.  Fernow.  is  of  no  agricultural  value. 

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  is  fitted  onlj'  for  growing  timber. 

Of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  by  no  means  is  the  propor- 
tion of  arable  land  thirty  per  cent  and  British  Colum- 
bia shows  much  less  than  that.  The  prairie  provinces, 
taken  as  a  group,  have  not  more  than  a  third  of  their 
area  as  potential  plow  land. 

Why  Population  Remains 

What  population  is  this  eighty  per  cent  of  Canada 
to  attract  and  hold  unless  it  be  a  population  asso- 
ciated mainly  with  forest  industries?  iHow  shall 
forest  industries  be  attracted  and  held  unless  the 
forest  itself  is  rigorously  protected  and  maintained! 

Eliminate  the  forest  resources  from  New  Brunswick 
and  at  once  the  means  of  livelihood  of  probably  two 
thirds  of  New  Brunswick's  municipalities  is  shut  off, 
with  no  possibility  of  substitution  from  other  activ- 
ities. The  main  source  of  employment  is  forfeited. 
The  foremost  source  of  provincial  taxation  is  can- 
celled. Other  i)rovinees  would  stand  the  loss  of 
forests  but   little  better  than  New  Brunswick. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  the  right  use  of  pubHc- 
uwned  lands,  the  momentous  consequences  of  our  pre- 
sent steady  deterioration  of  the  forest  resources  stands 
in  an  equally  unfortunate  light.  The  one  and  only 
crop  that  the  greater  part  of  our  national  area  will 
produce  is  timber.  To  surrender  the  forest  crop  to 
destruction  by  fire  means  a  wait  of  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred years,  during  which  time  the  Canadian  people 
are  deprived  of  all  economic  dividends  from  that  area. 
It  is  a  wholly  mistaken,  although  widely  held,  notion 
that  when  forests  go  farms  follow.  The  sequence  was 
true  enough — in  1850 — but  the  common  rule  of  1923 
is  that  when  forests  go,  barrens  follow,  and  keep 
following,  far  into  the  days  of  our  grandchildren. 
Keep  Canadians  at  Home! 

'"Keep  our  present  population,'  soiinds  louder  and 
louder  in  current  editorial  comment. 

The  answer  is  not  in  terms  of  a  budget  speech  or  a 
roving  commission.  It  is  no  more  complex  than  a 
child's  set  of  building  blocks.  .  Since  the  forest  re- 
sources are  the  keystone  of  population  in  Canada,  the 
exclusion  of  forest  fires  is  an  obvious  and  vital  method 
of  perpetuating  the  advantages  that  forests  give  us. 

The  most  direct  and  result-giving  method  of  "Keep- 
ing present  population'"  is  to  apply  public  monies  to 
outlawing  the  menace  of  forest  fires. 

If  five  hundred  dollars,  or  two  hundred,  can  be 
spent  on  attracting  one  settler  to  Canada's  shores, 
surely  a  fifty  cent  piece  can  be  s]ient  on  forms  of 
forest  fire  prevention  that  with  perfect  certainty  will 
retain  for  Canada  half  a  dozen  workmen  whose  pre- 
sence depends  upon  a  never-failing  crop  of  timber. 


SENATE   COMMITTEE   FEARS   TIMBER   FAMINE 

Reflecting  anxiety  over  the  prospective  depletion  of 
United  States  forestry  reserves,  and  urging  the  im- 
mediate need  of  increased  reforestation,  the  New  York 
Herald,  says : 

"Perhaps  the  declaration  by  the  Forestry  Commit- 
tee of  the  T'nited  States  Senate,  now  in  .session  at  Se- 
attle, that  the  timber  reserves  of  Washington  will  be 
depleted  in  eighteen  years  will  carry  conviction  and 
;iwaken  the  eountiw  to  a  sense  of  the  immediate  need 
of  increase  in  reforestation. 

"Coming  as  the  result  of  an  extensive  inquiry  liy  the 
highest  Federal  authority  on  the  sub.ject,  it  should  have 
weight  and  arouse  a  sentiment  that  would  not  be  stirred 
by  individual  opinion,  no  matter  how  expert  its  source. 

"Washington  contains  much  of  the  big  timber  left 
on  this  continent.  The  Douglas  fir  reaches  its  highest 
development  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  Washington  and 
across  the  Canadian  border.  These  giants  of  the  forest 
when  reduced  to  lumber  find  a  ready  market  at  home 
and  abroad. 

"While  it  is  a  late  date  to  take  up  re-forestation  in 
order  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  future,  late 
action  is  better  than  none.  Millions  of  acres  of  waste 
lands  all  over  the  Union  could  be  made  productive 
imder  intelligent  forestry  supervision.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Senate  Forestry  Commission  findings  on 
the  Pacific  will  receive  the  widest  publicity.  They 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  conservation  commission 
of  everv  commonwealth  of  the  Union." 


Doing  right  is  the  surest  criterion  of  personal  honor 
and  abiding  integrity. 
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CA)rrespondence 

Pulpvvood  Embiugo  Facts 

Kililor.  ".IniiriKil  111'  ( 'mminTiv  ' '. 

Sir.  1   ciui   <|ilitf   iriilisf  lluit    iiiv   "  liDiuliiirdiiii'iil  " 

(if  till-  iii'\vsi)a|)t'i-.s  with  IcttiTs  advocat iiiy:  an  cinliarffo 
(til  unniaiiiil'actiircil  wood  may  hi'  irrilatin'r  In  those 
who  may  luive  some  selfish  interest  at  stake,  allhou'ih 
it  is  meetinij  with  tlie  unqualified  approval  ol'  those 
whose  only  interest  is  tlie   puhlie  welfare. 

Some  opponents  ot'  the  I'lnhai'S'"  have  cndeav  nured 
to  create  prejudiee  by  personal  attaeks  on  me  and  my 
motives  in  so  earnestly  advoeatin^'  an  emliar'.ni.  They 
lose  sifrht  of  the  faet  that  it  is  not  a  pei'sonai  (pies- 
tion  at  all  but  (uie  of  national  eoiu'ern,  and  if  my  ar- 
guments are  sound  and  logical  it  matters  not  to  the 
public  what  my  itusiness  interests  are  now  oi'  may 
have  been  in  the  past.  However,  for  the  discomfiture 
of  those  few  who  would  try  to  draw  the  priivt'rl)ial 
red  herring  across  the  trail,  1  will  nuike  a  few  plain 
statements  of  faet.  all  of  which  can  veiw  easily  be 
proven,  with  regard  to  this  seeming  anomaly  of  a 
man  who  retired  from  active  business,  is  willing  to 
devote  his  tinu>  and  means  to  a  matter  of  pnlilic  in- 
terest solely  from  an  altruistic  motive. 

In  the  first  place.  I  am  merely  a  plain  ordinary  man 
whose  chief  cpialitication  is  a  capacity  for  hard  work 
and  an  ardent  love  for  my  country.  Jly  situation  is 
that  having  acquired  a  sufficiency  of  this  world's 
goods,  I  divided  one-half  of  my  property  among  the 
members  of  my  family  several  years  ago,  and  the  re- 
maining half  I  have  now  dedicated  to  the  worlv  of 
forest  conservation.  For  the  information  of  those 
who  have  insinuated  that  there  are  other  interests 
behind  my  movement.  T  may  say  that  I  am  conduct- 
ing a  purely  personal  campaign  which  was  conceived 
in  my  own  brain  aiul  financed  out  of  my  own  pocket. 
and  that  with  the  single  exception  of  a  casual  meet- 
ing with  one  man  1  have  never  even  met  nor  do  I 
know  by  sight  any  of  the  jiulp  or  jiaper  manufac- 
turers in  the  Dominion  of  ('anada. 

Some  of  the  hirelings  of  the  American  opponents  of 
the  embargo  have  suggested  that  lands  which  I  or 
my  family  own  in  the  United  States  would  be  ben- 
efited by  an  embargo  and  that  my  pulp  mill  in  Nova 
Scotia  would  also  derive  benefit.  For  their  confusion 
I  will  state  that  I  do  not  own  an  acre  of  land  or  any 
interest  in  any  land  in  the  United  States,  direct  or  in- 
direct, and  that  the  entire  holdings  of  all  my  relatives 
combined  in  land  in  that  country  not  already  strip- 
ped of  pulpwood  amount  to  less  than  thirty-five  thou- 
sand acres.  Since  the  pulp  mill  in  Maine,  in  which 
they  are  interested  does  not  either  own  or  control  an 
acre  of  land  other  than  through  the  above  small  hold- 
ings, it  will  readily  be  seen  that  they  will  be  in  exactly 
the  same  boat  as  all  other  pulp  and  paper  manufac- 
turers in  the  U.  S.  when  the  embargo  is  applied.  With 
regard  to  my  ownership  in  the  400,000  acres  which  I 
control  in  Xova  Scotia,  since  this  is  all  fee  land  from 
which  the  wood  is  now  exportable  to  the  United  States, 
these  opponents  to  the  embargo  will  not  have  the 
temerity  to  say  that  there  can  be  any  selfish  interest 
at  stake  in  this  connection. 

Insofar  as  a  wood  supply  for  my  Nova  Scotia  mill 
is  concerned,  as  this  mill   onlv  consumes  a   matter  of 


some  14,000  cords  annually,  it  would  bsave  me  a  larffc 
surplus  of  wood  for  ex|)()rt  if  I  so  desired.  This  mill 
is  at  present  buying  all  its  supply  from  the  farmers, 
thereby  saving  from  export  at  least  that  (piantily  of 
wood,  although  1  have  urged  the  farmers  lime  and 
again,  luit  onl\'  in  .\(»va  Scolia  but  in  ail  (Janada,  lo 
eonsci'V(!  their  trees  just  as  long  as  po.ssibh;  in  oi'der 
that  they  may  reap  tin-  full  benefit  of  th(!  higher  prices 
that  are  c(Mning  in  the  immediat(!  future  owing  to  the, 
exhaustion  of  (he  wood  supply.  The  fact  nuist  also 
be  borne  in  mind  thai  there  are  some  eight  other  pulp 
mills  in  Nova  Scotia  which  are  largely  dependent  on 
fariin-rs'  wood  for  their  existence.  It  is  jterfectly 
safe  to  say  that  at  tlie  rate  land  and  wood  are  being 
bought  U])  in  Nova  Scolia  by  American  intenists,  with- 
in three  years  time  the  wood-using  industries  of  that 
Province  which  have  not  a  sufficient  supply  on  th(!ir 
o\vn  lands  will  be  out  of  business. 

So  iiiiicli   foi-  the   Personal   Element 

Now  as  In  ihe  suggestion  that  since  a  "royal  com- 
mission"' has  been  appointed  to  ■"investigate"'  thi; 
pulpwoofl  situation  everybody  should  fold  his  hands 
and  sit  quietly  by  to  await  the  outcome  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  that  august  body  —  deliberations  which,  the 
chairman  himself  has  explained,  will  occupy  months 
if  not  years  to  conclude. 

"If"  there  was  anything  for  a  royal  commission 
to  discover  that  was  not  alread.y  only  too  well  dis- 
covered; "if"  a  commission  had  been  appointed  com- 
petent to  deal  with  the  matter;  and  "if"  the  forest 
situation  was  not  so  alarming,  it  would  be  quite  in 
order  to  await  the  findings  by  that  body,  as  sug- 
gested, notwithstanding  the  truism  of  Disraeli,  part- 
icularly applicable  in  this  case,  that  "royal  commis- 
sions are  appointed  to  discover  things  already  known 
to  the  people."  Any  reader  of  the  newspapers  of 
ordinary  intelligence  is  fully  apprised  as  to  our  forest 
losses  from  insect  jiests,  fires,  wind  storms  and  our 
enormously  increasing  exports,  aside  from  the  neces- 
sities of  our  own  rajiidly  increasing  wood-using  in- 
dustries. Attempts  have  been  made  to  minimize  the 
fire  losses  by  reference  to  the  amount  of  wood  subject 
to  salvage,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  only  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  fire-killed  timber  can  be  salvaged  owing  to  the 
astounding  swarms  of  borers  that  are  now  infesting 
our  burned-over  areas.  I  have  just  received  a  letter 
from  a  large  timberland  owner  who  had  quite  a  large 
area  destroyed  by  fire  the  present  season,  in  which 
he  says:  "I  have  had  the  land  carefully  examined  and 
find  that  the  pine  is  already  badly  bored,  and  that  it 
will  only  be  throwing  good  money  after  bad  to  try  to 
cut  and  save  it."  And  what  is  true  in  his  ca.se  is  ti-ue 
in  most. 

We  must  not  take  the  .suggestion  of  the  Premier 
of  Quebec  that  the  placing  of  an  embargo  is  ultra 
vires  of  the  Federal  Government  too  seriously,  as  Mr. 
Taschereau  in  the  past  has  been  perhaps  the  strongest 
advocate  in  the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada  for  home 
manufacture  for  not  only  our  pulpwood  but  all  other 
raw  materials,  even  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  Que- 
bec's raw  materials  should  be  manufactured  in  Que- 
bec, because  insofar  as  our  pulpwood  is  concerned, 
with  the  enormous  losses  we  have  recently  suffered 
through  insects  and  fires,  the  necessity  for  conserva- 
tion is  far  greater  to-day  than  when  this  wise  policy 

(Continued  on  page  990) 
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Review  of  Recent  Literature 
SODA    I'HOCKSS 
F-0  Losses    in    Making    Soda    Fiber.      E.  JSUTER 
.MEISTEH.     Paper  MUl  47.  No.  22,  38.  60    (June  2, 
l!t2Hi;     Paper  Ind.  :>,  488-9   (June  1923).     Brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  losses  caused  by  poor  quality  wood,  and 
of  heat.  soda.  lime,  fiber  and  time  losses. -A.P.-C. 
PAPER  iL\CHlNE 
K-4  Pulp  from  Banana  Waste.  D.  A.  MACCALLUM. 
Engr.    pat.   194,2.")7.     Tlie   crushed   waste  and  its   juice 
are  boiled  in  water  under  pressure  for  3  to  6  hours.  The 
mass  is  then  transferred  to  the  beater  and  the  gummy 
residue    is   waslied    away   by   succeeding   currents   of 
water.    No  chemicals  are  used,   so  that   the  resultant 
pull)  will  be  light  in  color.-A.P.-C. 

K-12.  Paper  MaMng:  Wires.  V.  Bouyer.  Papeterie  43. 
Sept.  10  and  2.5.  Oct.  10,  1921.  Paper  Trade  J.,  76,  No. 
2,  49-53.  No.  3,  45-48,  No.  4,  49-53  (Jan.  11,  18,  25. 
1923  K  A  detailed  description  of  the  different  weaves 
of  wire  cloth  used  on  paper  machines,  of  the  kind  of 
work  best  suited  to  the  various  kinds  of  wires,  and 
of  the  causes  of  deterioration. — A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Paper  Makers'  Felts.  H.  F.  Obermanns.  Pulp 
and  Paper  21.  355-356  (Apr.  5,  1923).  Pointers  on  the 
proper  care  of  paper  machine  felts. — A.  P.-T. 

K-12.  Effects  of  the  Arrangement  of  the  Suction 
Boxes  on  the  Life  of  Fourdrinier  Wires.  E.  Messmer. 
Mon  Papeterie  Francaise  52,  323-325  (June  1,  1921). 
Pulp  and  Paper  20.  2035-2036  (Dec.  28.  1922).  See 
Pulp  and  Paper  20,  523  (June  22,  1922).  Paper  Trade 
J.  74,  No.  11,  55  (Mar.  16,  1922).— A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  The  Wear  of  Paper  Machine  Wires.  V.  Bouyer 
Mon.  Papeterie  Francaise  53.  391-393  (Aug.  15.  1922). 
Paper  Ind.  4.  1384-1385  (Jan.  1923).  A  brief  discus- 
sion of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  wear  of  paper  ma- 
chine wires. — A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Dryer  Felts  and  their  Importance.  Paper  31. 
No.  25,  7-8  (Apr.  11.  1923).  A  discussion  of  the  re- 
lative merits  of  wool,  cotton  and  a.sbestos  as  material 
for  dryer  felts,  showing  the  differences  in  the  water 
absorbing  qualities  of  these  products. — A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Dry  Blisters  in  Papers  from  Hard  Stuff. 
Paper  31,  No.  23.  7-8.  12  (Mar.  28,  1923).  A  discus- 
sion of  the  causes  of  the  formation  of  blisters,  show- 
ing that  the  reduction  of  the  degree  of  beating  is  the 
only  effective  remedy.  Increasing  the  tension  of  the 
dryer  felts  influences  the  contraction  of  the  paper  but 
does  not  stop  it. — A.  P.-C. 

K-12,  G-8.  Ball  Bearings  for  Paper  Machinery.  Gor 
don  Janes.  Pulp  and  Paper.  Internat  ifmal  Xo..  95-97 
TDec.  1922).  Ball  Bearings  are  used  successfully  in 
paper  mills  where  :  (1)  bearings  of  ample  size  have  been 
selected.  (2)  bearings  are  correctly  applied  and  with 
proper  knowledge.  (3)  machinery  is  properly  cared 
for.  The  saving  in  Fourdrinier  wire  effected  by  the 
use  of  ball  bearings  for  breast,  table  and  couch  rolls 
is  briefly  discussed,  as  is  also  wire  tension.  Ball 
bearings  are  extensively  used  for  cylinder  motilds  for 
both  board  and  wet  machines,  where  they  effect  ap  j| 
preciable  felt  economies. — A.  P.-C.  ui 


K-12.  The  Wear  of  Iron  Couch  Rolls.  M.-F  Englhart 
Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  54,  1170  (Apr.  28.  1923).  The  dis- 
advantages of  using  iron  couch  rolls  are  briefly  dis- 
cussed. It  recommended  that  such  rolls  be  covered 
with  a  heavy  copper  jacket.  —  J.  L.  P. 

K-12.  Causes  of  Variation  in  Weight  of  Paper.  6.  M. 
Johansson.  Pappers  Travarutidskrift,  Finland  No  16 
265  (1922)  :  Papierfabr.  21,  21-23  (1923).  Paper  21  No' 
21.  11-12,  14  (Mar.  14,  1923).  A  general  discussion  of 
the  various  causes  for  variations  in  weight  of  paper: 
irregularities  in  the  speeds  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
machine,  in  the  consistency  of  the  stock,  and  in  the 
water  supply. — A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Process  of  Mixing  Paper  Stock.  Max  Wenzel. 
Ger.  pat.  370,422.  Papierfabr.  21,  186  (Apr.  1,  1923). 
Baffles  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  thorough  mixing 
of  the  paper  stock  just  before  it  flows  on  the  paper- 
machine  wire,  also  permitting  more  fibers  to  be  de- 
posited perpendicular  to  the  machine  direction  — J 
L.  P. 

K-13.  Paper  Ptilp  Recovery.  L.  M.  Booth.  Paper 
Trade  J.  76,  No.  8,  54-55  (Feb.  22.  1923) ;  Paper  31, 
No.  19,  11-13  (Feb.  28,  1923);  Paper  Mill  47,  No.  9, 
18,  42  (Mar.  3,  1923)  :  Paper  Ind.  4,  1701-1703  (Mar. 
1923).  After  briefly  discussing  fiber  loss  in  white 
water,  the  author  describes  the  Booth  recovery  pro- 
cess and  extolls  its  merits.  It  consists  essentially  in 
assisting  the  sedimentation  of  the  suspended  fiber 
and  filler  by  means  of  "Boothal''.  (which  contains 
sulphate  of  alumina  and  an  alkali)  which  is  added  in 
the  powdered  form.  A  97  per  cent,  stock  recovery  is 
claimed ;  and  also  that  the  recovered  product  is  so 
uniform  that  it  can  be  fed  back  directly  into  the  paper 
machine  head  box.  Covered  by  V.  S.  pat.  1,443,454, 
Jan.   30,   1923.— A.  P.-C. 

K-12  The  Care  of  the  Wire.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr. 
.53,  No.  43  (1922)  ;  Paper  Ind.  5.  311-313  (May  1923).— 
Practical  advice,  especially  as  regards  the  wear  caused 
by  improper  adjustment  of  the  suctidii  boxes. -A.P.-C. 

K-12  K-13  New  Shower  Reduces  White  Water 
Losses.  FRED  NAEGEIJ.  Paper  Ind.  5.  345,  347 
(May  1923).  A  brief  description  of  the  reduction  in 
losses  effected  by  adoption  of  the  Deznrick  Shower 
Spi-av.  which  allowed  of  using  white  water  for  sprays. 
-A.P.-C. 

K-12  Paper  Machine.  P.  J.  MARSHALL.  U.  S.  pat. 
1,445.782,  Feb.  20,  1923.  —  The  machine  wire  and  the 
press  felt  are  combined  with  a  transfer  belt  which  is 
arranged  between  them  and  which  is  adapted  to  pick 
the  web  of  paper  from  the  under  side  of  the  wire  and 
transfer  it  to  the  press  felt. -A. P.-C. 
^K-12  M-6  Application  of  a  Quick-Acting  Regulator 
to  Paper  Machine  Drive.  V.  SYLVESTRE.  Papeterie 
45,  262-269  (Mar.  25.  1923)  :  Papier  26.  335-343  (Mar. 
1923).  —  A  description  of  the  Leonard  system  for 
driving  the  variable  speed  portion  of  the  paper  ma- 
chine by  means  of  a  direct  current  motor  and  of  the 
Brown-Boveri  quick-acting  regulator  for  keeping  the 
[speed  constant  within  1  ""r' .-.\.P.-C. 
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K-12  Press  Rolls  with  Channeled  Suif&cee.  Aktie 
holnjrol  Karlsliids  .Mi'kiiriiskn  X'lM-stnd.  (Ji-r.  pal.  HfiS,- 
780  Wochl.l.  l'ii|.i(M-fiilir.  r>4,  tilT  (Mar.  :t,  VJSA).  The 
width  of  the  i-luinnol  is  less  tliiiii  1  iiiiii.  tirid  its  df|ith 
is  somewhat  less  than   its  width. -J.lMi. 

K-12  Sectional  Electrical  Paper  Machine  Drive. 
Conipaj^nii'  Kraru^aisc  'i'hnmpson-lloiisloii.  Vv.  pal.  547. 
830.-A.P.('. 

K-12  Paper  machine  Apron.  1'.  K.  DrDLEY  ami  11 
BOK'E.  !!.  S.  |.at.  1,441. .IIJL'.  .Ian.  9,  1!)-J3.  A  fabrik- 
oid  (Textile  fabrie  impi't'tiiiatcd  with  a  pyroxylin  com 
position'!  apron  is  iised.-A.V.-C. 

K-14  Drive  for  Calender.  J.  II,  WIIITEIlorsE.  r,S, 
pat,  l,440,l!);i.  Dee.  '_'(i,  l!ili2.  -  The  drive  is  designed 
to  provide  a  relatively  low  speeil  for  tlu-'ading  the 
paper  throuf^h  the  niaehine,  and  a  relatively  luRh  speed 
for  normal  operation.  To  do  this  with  great  efficiene\ 
and  in  a  manner  that  does  not  require  partieular  ac- 
curacy in  the  initial  adjustment  and  which  will 
economize  floor  spaee  link-belt  or  silent  chains  are 
largely  used  instead  of  spur  gears.  A  primary  motor 
drives  the  calender  for  normal  full  working  sjieed ;  and 
a  secondary  motor  is  arranged  to  oj)erate  when  the 
primarj'  motor  is  not  running  to  drive  the  armature 
shaft  of  the  primary  at  a  relatively  low  speed,  thus  ef- 
fecting a  low  speed  drive  for  the  calender  for  threading 
in  the  paper.-A.P.-C. 

K-12  Elimination  of  Froth  on  Papermachine  Wires. 
P.  K.  BAIRD.  U.  S.  pat.  1.44l'.84S.  Jan.  23.  1923.  — 
Same  as  Can.  pat.  222,767.  See  Pulp  and  Paper  20, 
1056  (Nov.  30,  1922^.  Paper  Trade  J.  75,  No.  18.  55, 
Nov.  2,  1922.-A.P.-C. 

K-12  Felting  Fibers  on  the  Papermachine  at  high 
Speeds.  F.  W.  MONAGHAN.  Can.  pat.  213,968.  Oct. 
25,  1921;  Eng,  pat.  181.140.  Mar.  16,  1921.— A  strong 
and  satisfactory  web  of  paper  can  be  made  at  high 
.speeds  (eg..  1.000  ft.  per  min.)  on  a  Fourdrinier  or 
similar  type  of  machine  by  feeding  the  water  and  stock 
on  to  the  machine  under  pressure,  and  providing  means 
whereby  the  stock,  after  passing  under  the  slice,  ac- 
cumulates in  a  pool,  through  which  the  rate  of  flow 
of  the  stock  is  approximately  equal  to  the  speed  of  the 
wire.  The  desired  velocity  is  imparted  to  the  stock 
by  using  more  water  than  usual,  and  suitably  adjust- 
ing the  pressure  head  in  the  flow  box.  The  pool  may 
be  formed  bj-  extending  the  a])ron  over  the  machine 
wire  for  short  distance  or  by  placing  the  slice  behind 
the  axis  of  the  breast  roll.  Difficulty  may  be  ex- 
perienced when  running  at  high  speeds  in  removing 
the  water  from  the  web  ;  in  such  cases  the  suction  box 
end  of  the  wire  should  be  raised  to  give  the  water  more 
opportunity  for  draining  away.  The  main  feature  of 
this  process  is  that  by  maintaining  a  pool  of  stock 
above  the  wire  the  fibers  become  well  mixed  and  give 
a  well  felted  sheet. -A.P.-C. 

K-14.  Method  of  Applying  Distinctive  Marks  to 
Paper.  Kothe,  Prinzhorn  and  Schiff.  Fr.  par.  549,970. 
The  finished  paper  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  about 
2,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  between  a  plain  surface  and  one 
which  has  a  suitable  design  in  relief,  the  edges  of  the 
design  being  rounded  as  much  as  possible  to  prevent 
damaging  the  paper.  —  A.  P.-C. 

K-14.  Waste  in  the  Finishing  Room.  W.  T.  Schenk. 
Paper  31.  No.  25,  1.5-16  (Apr.  11,  1923).  A  discussion 
of  various  means  of  preventing  waste  of  good  paper 
in  the  finishing  room. — A.  P.-C. 

K-14.  The  Reduction  of  Broke  Losses.  H.  P.  Carruth, 
F.  J.  Morrison  and  Robt.  Herron.  Paper  Trade  J.  76, 


No  15,  1559-161  (Apr.  12,  1923;,  Paper  Ind.  5,  138 
142  (Apr.  1923).  The  authors  conclude  that:  the 
paper  maker  in  the  mo.st  important  fairtor  in  reducing 
broke;  control  of  eonHistency,  freeness  and  ('haracler 
of  stock,  &H  well  as  correct  furnish  percentage  and 
measurement  of  materials,  is  essential;  the  mechunieal 
condition  of  every  integral  part  of  the  pa|)er  making 
machinery  is  n  large  eonlriliuting  factor,  and  [lerio 
dical  inspection  should  be  made  to  keep  it  in  perfect 
running  condition;  operating  records  when  jjroperly 
presented  to  the  machine  crews  usually  result  in  better 
quality  and  higher  efficiency;  the  conversion  or  man 
ufacturing  cost  is  an  effective  instrument  to  empha 
size  the  importance  of  broke  losses  to  operating  men 
and   to   the   managenieiii       ,\.   ]'.('. 

K  14.  A  Study  and  Comparison  of  Methods  of  Slit 
ting  and  Rewinding  Rolls  of  Paper  and  Board.  James 
Cameron.  I'ulp  and  I'aper.  Internal  ional  .\'o.  107-11'! 
^Dec.  1922).  A  de.s<-ription  of  the  develojiment  of 
winders  from  "Multiple  Shaft.  Center  Wind"  system, 
to  the  "Two  Drum  and  Kiding  Roller,  Surface  wind" 
system,  with  score  cutter  either  on  front  winrling  drum 
or  on  separate  roll  below  the  front  drum. — -A.  P.-C. 

K-15.  Steam  Utilization  in  a  Modem  Newsprint 
Mill.  S.  W.  Slater  and  .1.  E.  A  Warner.  Pulp  and 
Paper  21.  120-126  (Feb.  1,  1923).  Pulp  and  Paper  20. 
2027  (Dec.  21.  1922).  Paper  Trade  J.  .75,  No.  26,  57 
(Dec.  28.  1922),— A,  P,-C. 

K-20.  Washer  for  Parchmentizing  Machines.  Rube. 
Kr.  pat.  ,545,967.  -Ian.  16,  1922.  Papeterie  44,  1131-1132 
(Dec.  25,  1922).  The  spray  pipes  and  water  lines 
leading  to  them  are  so  arranged  that  the  parch 
mentized  paper  is  easily  accessible. — A.  P.-C. 

K-23.  Machine  for  Reinforcing  Paper  by  Means  of 
Threads.  Victor  Lorin.  Fr.  pat.  .539,822.  Mon.  Papete- 
rie francaise  54,  10-12  (Jan.  1,  1923).  The  patent 
describes  a  machine  for  forming  a  network  of  any 
suitable  thread,  which  is  passed  between  two  rolls 
between  which  also  passes  a  web  of  paper  (or  two 
webs  if  desired),  the  surface  in  contact  with  the 
threads  being  coated  with  a  suitable  adhesive, — -A.  P  - 
C. 

K-0.  Letters  of  a  Paper  Maker  to  his  Son,  Anon 
Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  ,54.  1368-1369  (May  19,  1923); 
1434-1436  (May  26,  1923).  A  discu.ssion  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  paper  mostly  from  the  standpoint  of 
power. —  J.  L.  P. 

:\IILL  EQT^IPMENT 

M-8.  Comparative  Tests  of  Rotating  Stock  Pumps. 

M.  Seherrer.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  .53.  2919-2922  (1922). 
Paper  31.  No.  14.  7-10  (Jan.  24.  1923").  From  experi- 
ments described  in  the  articles,  the  author  draws  the 
following  conclusions :  Stock  is  best  handled  at  a  con- 
sistency not  exceeding  3  per  cent.  With  higher  con- 
sistencies pumping  conditions  can  be  slightly  im- 
proved by  increasing  the  head.  With  eonsistencie.'i 
higher  than  3  per  cent,  the  rate  of  delivery  for  a  given 
consistency  is  greater  groundwood  than  for  chemical 
pulp.  Up  to  3  per  cent,  consistency,  centrifugal 
pumps  work  more  efficiently  than  spiral  pumps;  and 
above  3  per  cent,  consistency  there  is  practically  no 
difference  between  the  two.  The  spiral  pulp  may  be 
preferred  to  the  centrifugal  pump  for  raising  large 
amounts  of  stock  to  a  small  height;  but  under  prac- 
tically all  other  paper  mill  conditions  the  centrifugal 
pump  is  preferable. — A,  P.-C, 
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(Continued  from  page  987) 

iVHs  first  propounded  by  Mr.  Tasehereau.  Coiisc- 
inently,  as  I  said  before,  we  must  not  take  any  ro- 
•antation  on  tlio  jiart  of  llu'  Prcmii-r  too  seriously. 
An  explanation,  sooner,  or  hitci-,  will  doubtless  l)e 
I'oi-tlieoniinfr, 

1  am  glad  to  know  tliat  my  siijiyest ion  as  to  an  em- 
bargo, even  at  first  blush,  seems  a  reasonable  means  of 
jonserving  our  puljjwood  resources  to  a  critical  St. 
John  newspaper.  This  .iournal  states  that  only  12 
per  cent,  of  the  i)ul])W()od  used  in  the  making  of  pa])er 
in  the  United  States  is  cut  from  Canadian  lanil,  but 
lis  a  matter  of  fact  out  of  a  total  consumption  of  pulj)- 
rt-ood  by  United  States  mills  of  some  5,500.000  cords, 
Canada  will  probably  export  to  that  country  the  com- 
ing year  nearer  forty  per  cent,  with  a  ])ossibility  of  its 
reaching  fifty  i)er  cent.  Many  American  pajier  mills 
have  shut  d(n\n  woods  operations  in  their  own  coun- 
try and  are  bleeding  Canada  white,  a  fact  which  makes 
the  dalliance  of  the  Canadian  Government  in  dealing 
with  the  issue  little  short  of  criminal. 

The  argument  also  advanced  by  this  journal  that  it 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  place  an  embargo  on  wheat 
as  on  pulpwood  is,  to  say  the  least,  facetious.  Wheat 
is  a  crop  of  which  there  is  a  world  surplus,  while  of 
wood  there  is  a  world  shortage.  Wheat  can  be  raised 
in  one  season,  while  trees  take  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  to  produce.  The  same  newspajier 
asks  why  try  to  force  the  growth  of  the  pa[)er  indus- 
try in  Canada  when,  by  natural  processes,  it  is  bound 
to  grow  any  way,  "Well,  I  ask  in  all  seriousness,  whe- 
ther the  "natural  process"  would  not  be  to  allow 
insects  and  fire  to  destroy  and  our  increasing  exports 
to  diminish  our  wood  supply  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
would  not  only  be  impossible  for  it  to  grow  but  under 
this  ""natural  |)roeess"  the  industry  will  instead  only 
too  soon  have  to  curtail. 

The  main  reason  for  the  disiiiciiiiation  on  tiic  part 
of  the  American  paper  maiiiifacturer  tfi  move  his  mill 
to  the  Canadian  side  is  patriotic.  He  prefei's  to  man- 
ufacture oui-  raw  material  in  his  own  country,  thereby 
giving  employment  to  American  labour  as  well  as  in- 
creasing American  dividends  and  reducing  American 
taxes  at  Canada's  expense,  and  in  this  worthy  cause 
he  is  being  ably  assistetl  by  our  Canadian  Government, 

The  newspaper  further  oti'ers  the  gratuitous  sugges- 
tion that  "Mr.  Harn.jum  would  be  well  advised  if  he 
were  to  confine  his  praiseworthy  eiforts  to  prevent 
the  immense  waste  of  Canadian  forests  by  fire,"  My 
reply  to  this  suggestion  is  that  when  1  see  the  Liiiei-al 
Government  at  Ottawa  take  the  only  action  that  will 
produce  a  large  measure  of  immediate  con.servatioji  of 
our  forest  resources  without  the  expenditun;  of  one; 
dollar  of  the  i)eople"s  money,  namely,  by  the  simple 
j)rocess  of  passing  the  Order-in-Council  prohibiting 
the  export  of  unmanufactured  wood,  I  shall  then  be 
ready  to  devote  every  moment  of  my  time  and  every 
dollar  at  my  command  to  an  endeavom-  to  prevent 
our  appalling  forest  fire  losses,  lint  I  fail  to  see  any 
sound  logic  in  expending  time  and  money  in  protecting 
a  wood  supply  merely  so  that  it  may  be  exported  for 
the  lienefit   of  another  country, 

FRANK  .1,  D,  HARN.JUM. 
Montreal,  September  24th,  1923, 


(Continued  from  page  984) 
Reservation  of  the  Home  Market 

Tlu-  ide.i  that  man  s  progress  (le))ends  on  coinpetition 
is  .-notlicr  fallacy.  His  desire  to  inii)rovc  his  condition 
of  life  is  a  sufficient  spur.  The  ))riniary  cau.se  of  pro- 
gress lies  in  the  initiative  of  individuals.  Were  thi.s  not 
triu,  those  nation.s  which  have  protected  their  home  mar- 
ket from  competition  would  have  retrograded.  They  liave 
on  the  contrary,  advanced,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent 
tlian  Great  Britain,  under  Free  Trade.  Lack  of  a  home 
ui.irket  strangles  those  indu.stries  which  are  most  subject 
to  competition — the  skilled  industries  which  yield  the 
highest  wages  and  the  highest  profit.  In  place  of  waste- 
ful competition,  the  Empire  must  adopt  co-operative  pro- 
duition.  The  organization  of  production  is  possible, 
however,  only  if  the  extent  of  the  market  is  ascertainable, 
and  only  if  markets  are  reserved.  Great  Britain  must  re- 
serve the  home  market  first  to  itself,  secondly  to  the 
Empire,  whether  it  concern  agricultural  produce  or  that 
of  skilled  industries.  On  the  other  hand,  if  other  coun- 
tries will  perform  the  unskilled  work  for  the  Empire,  so 
much   the   better. 

(jreat  Britain  will  give  preference  to  the  Dominions, 
and  the  latter  to  Great  Britain,  by  admitting  freely  just 
that  quantity  of  commodities  which  is  required.  Only 
wiiere  the  Empire  is  not  self  supporting  will  foreign  goods 
lie   allowed  to  enter  at  all. 

Tile  fiseal  ))oliey  of  Great  Britain  is  not  a  domestic 
concern.  No  sound  economic  policy  for  the  British  Em- 
])irf;  is  realizable  without  the  reservation  of  her  own  mar- 
kets In-  members  of  the  Empire,  and  without  forbidding 
the  practice  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market.  Free 
Trade  is  the  application  of  laissez-faire  to  the  exchange 
of  goods.  Applied  to  production,  laissez-faire  prevents 
its  organization,  and  prevents  the  establishment  of  co- 
ojierative  production.  The  stabilization  of  the  Empire's 
production  necessitates  abandonment  of  the  policy  of 
laisses-faire.* 

*On  .June  13,  192:!.  llu-  I'rovi.sional  l^iuersenc.v  Cotton 
Ciiinmittee  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Federation  of  Ma.ster  Cot- 
ton Spinners'  Associations  in  which  it  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Advi.sor.v  Board,  consisting  of  representatives 
rif  spinners',  manufacturers'  and  oi>eratives'  organizations 
Tills  letter  went  on  to  say  that  "once  this  bod.v  is  formed, 
statistics  could  be  obtained  which  would  enable  the  produc- 
tion to  be  scientifically  regulated  to  the  demand,  and  thp 
means  would  be  in  existence  for  bringing  the  whole  trade  into 
line  .and   securing   profitable   conditions." 

Coming  from  the  most  faithful  adherents  of  a  laissez- 
faire    policy    this    conversion    to    cummen-scn.se    is    noticeable. 

—J.    S.    H, 


Eternity  cannot  straighten  a  crooked  dav. 


GROWING  EXPORTS  OF  PULPWOOD  TO  U,  S. 

1  Hiring  tlie  six  months  ending  September,  Canada  will 
liiv(  exported  to  tlie  I'nited  States  approximatelv  as  much 
jnilpwood  as  she  did  during  the  whole  of  the  fiscal  year 
1910,  In  that  year  the  exports  were  879, 73i  cords,  for 
the  five  months  ending  August  this  year  they  were  700,- 
7 Hi  cords,  and  at  the  rate  of  export  maintained  during 
the  last  three  months,  they  should  come  very  near  to  the 
total  for  the  whole  fiscal  year  1916,  In  August  alone 
these   shipments   were    163, ill    cords. 

Insofar  as  value  is  concerned  the  shipments  made  dur- 
ing these  six  months  will  have  quadrupled  in  value  those 
for  the  year  1916,  for  whereas  the  latter  were  worth  .^.5,- 
713  000,  those  for  the  six  months  of  this  year  will,  at  the 
l)'--sent  rate  of  exportation,  exceed  ."}''2 1.. 500.000.  .\ll 
this,  of   course,   went   to   the   United   States. 

As  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  is  dependent  on  Canada  for  pulp,  newsprint  and 
pulpwood,  it  may  be  said  that  whereas  during  the  fiscal 
year  1916  she  took  .$31,000,000  worth  at  the  present  rate 
her  purchases  of  these  during  the  current  fiscal  vear 
should   total   $1.50,000,000. 
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I'dlldHiiiU  (Mjt  llir  |iolii\  III  (l(  \  (  lii|>iiii;  lln-  M.ilir  |)iiwirs 
1)1  till-  I'roviiiif.  tlic.  (^iiiluc  (ioMriuiulit  will  olfir  i<)r 
.sul«'  by  auction  a  wutir  |)o\vir  kiiitwii  iis  tin-  Cliiitr  (if  In 
C'lii-niiiuc  oil  the  15;illsi-;m  Ithir.  CliamplMin  t'ounty.  1") 
uiik's  from  Tlircc  Kivirs.  'I'liis  is  in  .•idiiitioii  to  tli<' 
thrtf  powers  on  tlif  Mi'fiisiani  River.  'I'lie  (iiMlopiiiciit 
of  water  |)Owers  umimHv  iinohcs  tin  r\ten>.iiMi  of  the  pulp 
and   paper   iniliistry. 

Mr.  C.  Howard  Smith,  president  of  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  is  ,i  uKinher  of  the  executive  com 
mitlee  for  raising  in  Montreal  .tlOd.DdO  for  th<-  faii.idian 
Red  Cross  Japanese   Relief   Fund. 

By  an  Imperial  Ordiiianee,  dated  Septemher  17,  a 
nuDiber  of  articles  can  he  imported  into  .Japan  free  of 
duty  until  March  31,  ISI'il.  'I'liese  include  writin";  paper, 
drnwinj;  paper  and  wall   i)a))er. 

The  improvement  of  the  h.irhor  at  Tiiree  Rivers,  \'.  (}.. 
is  of  interest  to  the  })ul))  ;ind  pa))er  industry,  that  city 
being  the  central  point  of  pulp  and  j)aper  making  in  the 
Province.  As  the  result  of  .i  meitini;  between  the  Marine 
iS;  Fisheries  l)ei)artmcnt  .and  representatives  of  the  habors 
of  Montreal.  Three  Rivers  and  (Quebec,  it  lias  been  de 
cidcd  to  ask  Parliament  to  grant  .iil  ,000.000  to  be  ex- 
]>ended  on  extending  the  wharves  at  Three  Rivers  and 
equipment  for  loading  and  uidoading.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed that  the  Canadian  National  Railways  connect  the 
niRin  line  between  Montreal  and  (Quebec  with  Three  Riv- 
era. A  branch  would  be  built  from  St.  Baruable  a  few- 
miles  west  of  Shawinigan  Falls  to  Three  Rivers,  pass- 
ing the  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills  on  its  way  to  Three 
Rivers. 

Arguments  in  favor  of  a  iiigher  tariff  were  put  for- 
ward by  Mr.  C.  Howard  .Smith,  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association  at  a  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation held  in  Montreal  on  Se])tember  27.  He  pointed 
out  that  Canada  had  one  of  the  lowest  customs  tariff  in 
the  world,  with  repeated  reductions  in  past  years.  He 
said  that  this  lowering  of  the  tariff  had  failed  to  fulfil 
the  predictions  of  those  who  favored  it — tlie  result  in 
fact  had  been  disastrous  for  Canadian  business.  "We  do 
not  ask  that  the  British  preference  be  cancelled,  "  said 
Mr  Smith.  "We  urge  that,  in  justice  to  Canada,  the  time 
has  come  when  trade  preferences  should  be  made  on  a 
basis  of  bargaining,  giving  trade  favors  when  we  get  equiv- 
alent favors  in  return.  But,  unfortunately,  the  Canadian 
tariff  has  been  reduced  to  such  a  point  that  opportunities 
for  further  concessions  are  hard  to  find.  The  first  step 
should  be  a  substantial  increase  in  the  general  tariff. 
Tiiis  would  automatically  increase  all  existing  preferences 
given  by  Canada,  and  enable  us  to  offer  new  valuable 
preferences    in    exchange    for    trade    privileges. 

Canada  can  prosper  and  pay  her  debts  if  she  adopts  a 
sound  jjolicy  of  national  development.  That  policy^  must 
provide  a  tariff  which  will  cause  tlie  country's  raw  ma- 
terials to  be  manufactured  within  the  country  into  finished 
products.  The  present  tariff  is  not  sufficient,  and  it  must 
be   raised. 

Work  has  begun  on  the  construction  of  the  new  pulp 
plant  of  the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.,  at  Fort  William.  The 
ground  was  broken  last  week  and  a  Large  force  of  men 
ar*;  laying  tracks  and  making  ready  for  recovering  ma- 
terial. 


I'lie  oulpril  III  Ihi  l.iriMiix  l-.ipi  ,  .Mdis.  Ltd..  (  amd.ii 
j-'.j-.st.  Ont.,  which  recently  began  the  manufacture  of  book 
an{'  envelope  jiaper  and  specialties,  is  about  ten  days 
daily.  Harry  Dimlop,  who  was  formerly  connected  with 
tin  Don  V^■dley  Pa))ir  .Mills,  has  been  appointed  superiii 
ter;dent  of  the  plant. 

Hradshaw's  Limited,  107  Atlantic  Ave,  Toronto,  are 
removing  to  their  new  building  in  the  northwest  section 
of  the  city  where  they  will  have  greatly  increased  room 
and  will  add  considerably  to  their  equipment.  The  com- 
pany manufacture  plain  and  jirinted  wax  pajjcrs  in  sheets 
and  rolls  and  speei.ilty  roll  printing  and  slitting  confec- 
tioners' specialties. 

Spencer  Portal,  of  tile  Laverstoke  Mills,  Ham|)shirc, 
FJnj'-.,  n)anufaeturers  of  fine  bond,  ledger  and  bank  note 
piper  was   in   Toronto  last   week   calling   upon   the   trad<'. 

./.  B.  Piper,  of  the  Provincial  Paper  .Mills,  l.iiiiitid. 
Toronto,  spent  a  few  days  last  week  calling  upon  tli( 
trade  in   London   and  other  points   west. 

IL  C  Hunter,  general  superintendent  of  the  Ontario  of 
fiee:j  of  tile  Kmployment  Service  of  Canada,  reports  tiiat 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  rece|)tion  of  a  col- 
ony of  Danes  who  will  cut  pulp  wood  under  e()iitract.  The 
immigration  officials  and  the  De|)artment  of  Labor  are 
co-operating  in  this  matter,  the  Danes  who  li.i\c  .irrived 
so  far  are  a  splendid  type  of  men. 

The  Interlake  Tissue  Mills  Co.,  Toronto,  who  are  of- 
fering valuable  prizes  in  the  Christmas  tree  screen  con- 
test, made  from  colored  crepe  tissue  papers,  report  that 
much  interest  is  being  aroused  in  the  competition,  which 
closes  on  December  Lst.  The  size  of  the  screen  upon 
which  the  artificial  tree  is  mounted,  must  be  five  feet  wide 
and  eight  feet  high.  The  object  of  the  contest  is  to  off- 
set unnecessary  waste  in  cutting  trees  from  the  natural 
forest  and  make  Christmas  screens  take  the  place  of  real 
trees.  The  Christmas  tree  screen  may  be  liung  in  an^- 
convenient  corner  and  a  receptacle  for  gifts  placed  behind 
the  screen.  The  cash  prizes  are  $25  for  the  best  screen 
submitted,  $15  for  the  second,  $5  for  the  third,  and  in 
addition  there  arc  five  prizes  of  one  dollar  each. 

Hon.  G.  Howard  F'erguson,  Premier  of  Ontario,  and 
party,  who  returned  from  an  extended  tri])  to  Moose  Fac- 
tory on  James  Bay,  says  that  the  country  is,  for  one 
hundred  miles  beyond  the  Transcontinental  railway, 
known  as  the  northern  clay  belt.  Along  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  they  found  much  merchantable  timber.  The 
area  further  north  and  extending  to  James  Bay  is  called 
the  coastal  plain  and,  in  this  district,  there  are  immense 
areas  of  swamp,  muskeg  and  dwarf  timber.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  this  timber  is  of  commercial  value  and  the  cost 
of  operations  would  be  high.  From  an  operating  stand- 
point, Mr.  Ferguson  said  the  problem  would  be  where  the 
mills  could  be  most  advantageously  located.  Logs  will 
not  float  up  stream  and  as  these  waters  all  drain  into 
James  Bay,  it  means  that  the  wood  must  be  floated  north 
to  a  central  point  and  there  manufactured  and  the  finished 
product  brought  out  by  rail.  The  fact  that  all  the  foli- 
age, except  evergreen,  had  turned  color  owing  to  the 
frost,  enabled  the  party  to  size  up  the  timber  and  pulp 
wood  situation  better  than  if  the  triji  by  air  plane  had 
beer;  taken  earlier  in  the   season. 

The   regular   monthly   meeting   of    tin     Toronto    Club   of 
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Printing  House  Craftsmen  was  lield  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  Rooms,  Toronto,  on  September  26.  The  delegates, 
who  attended  the  recent  convention  in  Buffalo.  ])re 
.setited  interestins  rt'i)orts  on  the  gathering.  M.  \.  Sor- 
soleil.  organizer  and  director  of  \()cational  high  schools, 
was  the  speaker  of  the  evening  and  liis  remarks  on  "Edu- 
cation, an  Indispensable  Asset  for  the  Printer"  was  much 
.ippreciatcd  by  the  representative  assembly,  while  the  en- 
tertainment   features    were   right   up   to   the   mark. 

Kdward  O'Kcefe,  of  Applcton.  Wis.,  engineer  of  the 
Grt.it  Lakes  Paper  Co.,  has  arrived  in  Fort  William  to 
tak(  charge  of  the  construction  work  on  the  new  mill  of 
the  company. 

The  action  of  Hon.  ,1.  Lyons,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.. 
in  writing  the  pulp  and  paper  companies  in  Northern  On- 
tario asking  that  they  pay  settlers  as  much  for  their  cut 
01  })ulp  wood  as  it  costs  the  companies  to  take  the  pro- 
duct off  their  own  limits,  and  to  purchase  as  large  sup- 
plier as  possible  from  the  settlers  and  conserve  their 
own  limits  as  far  as  possible,  is  being  endorsed  on  all 
sides  bv'  those  who  believe  in  the  conservation  of  forest 
resources.  The  Ontario  Mini.ster  of  Lands  and  Forests 
ha.-;  received  many  congratulatory  letters  on  the  stand 
that  he  has  taken,  which  has  not  been  followed  with  any 
sense  of  dictation  but  with  a  sincere  desire  to  bring  about 
a  closer  relationship  l)et\veen  the  mills  and  the  pioneers 
of  the  north. 

The  total  vote  polled  in  Brompton,  Ont.,  in  connection 
witji  guaranteeing  the  bonds  of  .$20,000  for  Gummed  Pa- 
pers, Limited,  resulted  in  .313  for  and  only  Hi  against  the 
bylaw.  This  means  that  the  eompanv  will  now  proceed 
with  the  extension  to  its  premises  and  the  installation  of 
■idditional   equipment. 

.\  provincial  cliarter  lias  been  granted  to  the  Shuniah 
Development  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Port  Arthur  and 
a  capital  stock  of  $300,000  to  carry  on  various  enterprises 
.iiid  to  conduct  the  business  of  a  land  organization. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills  held  in  Toronto  last  week,  the  report  for 
the  past  year  w^s  presented  and  the  old  officers  and  di- 
rectors were  re-elected  for  the  coming  year.  President 
Mead  stated  that  the  forest  fires  of  the  past  season  had 
done  very  little  damage  to  the  limits  of  the  company. 
There  bad  been  a  few  small  fires  but  none  of  a  serious 
character.  The  most  of  the  wood  partially  burned  could 
be  used  by  the  company  in  its  various  processes.  The 
President  also  stated  that  the  Spanish  River  Co.  and  the 
Ontario  Government  were  taking  every  precaution  to 
guard  against  conflagrations  and  he  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
co-operation  afforded  by  the  provincial  administration. 
The  company  was  making  every  effort  to  conserve  the 
growing  timber  to  the  fullest  extent  in  order  that  the 
supplies  available  might  be  perpetual  for  the  usage  of 
the  organization  and  its  plants.  The  present  output  of 
the  company's  mills  is  seven  hundred  tons  of  news  print 
d;.;iy,  an   increase  of  fifty  tons  during  the   past  year. 

It  is  understood  that  a  decision  has  been  definitely 
reached  to  double  the  output  of  the  F'ort  William  Paper 
Co  ,  Fort  William.  The  expenditure  will  be  between  three 
and  four  millions  dollars  and  production  increased  to  100 
tons  daily  of  newsprint.  The  plant,  as  it  now  stand.s, 
re|)resents  an  investment  of  ll.OOO.OOO  and  gives  employ- 
ment in  the  bush  and  mill  operations  to  about   1.000  men. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  NEWS 

I'.ditoriaK  in  M)ine  of  tlie  newspapers  of  the  Maritime 
I'rovinees  lia\c  criticised  Frank  .1.  D.  Barnjum  of  Mont 
ri  il  and  .\nnapolis  Royal.  X.  S.  for  what  is  termed  "bom 
bard  lug    tl\e    newspapers    with    criticisms    of    the    members 


of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  look  into  the  ques- 
tion of  an  embargo  on  pulpwood."  Mr.  Barnjum  has  not 
modified  his  aggressive  plan  to  secure  the  embargo,  caring 
little  whether  he  steps  on  the  toes  of  his  o))ponents  or  not. 

A  number  of  pulp  and  paper  executives  of  New  Bruns 
wick  were  in  attendance  at  the  convention  of  the  Engin 
eering  Institute  of  Canada,  held  in  St.  .lohn.  N.  B.  Sep 
teniber  2(>  and  27. 

.Not  a  vestige  of  the  old  pulp  mill  at  Mispec  remains 
the  buildings  having  been  razed.  This  pulp  manufactur- 
ing; industry  was  founded  twenty-two  years  ago,  by  a  St. 
John,  N.  B.  group,  .\fter  o])eration  of  but  a  few  years, 
the  mill  was  closed,  having  been  a  financial  failure.  The 
industry  was  a  small  one,  the  power  being  secured  from 
the  Mispec  falls  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mispec  river.  A 
sheer  and  very  dangerous  cliff  now  extends  from  the 
highway  of  the  river.  But  for  the  parts  of  bricks  beheld 
in  profusion  on  the  ground,  little  remains  to  connect  the 
site  with  the  mill. 

One  of  the  most  imposing  buildings  in  Fredericton, 
N.  B.  is  the  Eraser  Memorial  Building,  erected  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  late  Donald  Eraser,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  pulp  and  lumbering  concerns  bearing  the 
Fraser  name.  The  building  is  large  and  will  be  devoted 
to  activities  of  a  semi-j)ublic  nature,  as  stipulated  in  the 
will  of  the  late  pioneer  pulp  manufacturer  and  lumber- 
man. 


SPANISH  RIVER  ANNUAL 

Proceedings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Spanish 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  held  at  the  office  of  the 
company  in  Toronto  last  Friday,  were  strictly  formal  in 
character.  Over  80  per  cent,  of  the  outstanding  stock 
was  represented  either  in  person  or  proxy.  The  annual 
report  and  balance  sheet  were  unanimously  approved. 

President  George  H.  Mead,  who  occupied  the  chair, 
stated,  in  reply  to  a  question,  that  the  fire  losses  of  the 
company  during  the  past  season  had  not  been  of  any 
corsequence.  Even  burned  woods  could  be  used  for  the 
company's  purposes,  so  that  the  actual  loss  was  negli- 
gible. He  intimated  that  the  Spanish  River  Company  and 
the  Provincial  Government  were  taking  ever}'  precaution 
to  guard  against  forest  fires,  and  he  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
co-operation  afforded  by  the  Government.  He  added 
that  the  company  was  expanding  efforts  to  conserve  the 
growing  timber  to  the  fullest  extent,  in  order  that  the 
supplies  of  timber  available  for  the  company's  usage 
might  be  perpetual.  Surveys  conducted  indicated  that 
t}ie  company  could  be  assured  of  an  abundant  supplv  for 
all  time,  provided  present  plans  for  safeguarding  tim- 
ber resources   were  carefully   worked  out  and   followed. 

The  former  board  of  directors  and  officers  were  re- 
elected  without   change. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  PAPER 


The  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  of  Three  Rivers, 
has  no  interest  in  any  deal  for  the  acquisition  of  the  pulp 
mill  formerly  owned  bv  the  N'ipigon  Pulp  &  Fibre  Co., 
according  to  a  statement  by  an  official  of  the  company. 
Tile  statement  was  made  in  denial  of  a  press  despatch 
from  Port  Arthur.  It  is  stated  that  negotiations  have 
been  entered  into  by  the  (iuaranty  Investment  Corpora- 
tion. Ltd..  with  which  tlii'  .St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills, 
I  til.,   ii.-ive   no  lonneetion. 


The   wood    rosser   never  barks   up   the   wrong   tree.    (Ed. 
Note:   Neither  does   the   cant  dog.) 
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UMTED  STATES  T^OTES 


All  lull-  .1.  Stevens,  reenivor  of  ilic  Ixmknipt  Parsons 
Pulp  find  I'iiitcr  Company  of  West  N'irfrinia,  has  been 
aiilliori/.eil  l)y  I'nited  States  .lii(l}?e  BaUer  to  aeeept  an 
olV<T  of  .t:{'{T,117  liy  a  "iroup  of  New  York  bankers, 
headed  Uy  ('.  \V.  Weston,  For  the  unmortgaged  assets 
of  the  eompany.  The  same  group  of  bankers  had  prev- 
iously purcliased  tlie  real  estate  of  the  company,  which 
has  liohliiigs  ill  West  \'irgiiiia,  N'irginia  and  North 
Carolina  with  an  estimated  value  of  $2,000,000. 

According  to  statistics  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment  of  Commerce,  exports  of  jiaper  from  the  United 
States  showed  a  decline  in  -Inly,  and  were  the  lowest 
since  last  Pebniary.  Compared  with  .Inly,  1922,  how- 
ever, exports  Jiave  hclil  up  well,  and  with  tlie  exceji 
tion  of  newspi-int.  wrapping  paper  and  a  few  minor 
items,  show  fairly  substantial  increases.  Paper  ex- 
ports as  a  whole  reached  a  value  of  $2,079,267,  as  com- 
pared with  $1.9!l4.1(i.")  in  -Inly  of  last  year. 

A  report  from  Coiisnl  L.  A.  Davis,  llelsingfors,  states 
that  paper  manufacturers  in  Finland  have  been  com- 
plaining for  some  time  that  the  market  prices  for  most 
kinds  of  paper  have  fallen  so  low  that  thej-  do  not 
seem  to  meet  the  costs  of  production,  and  machines  in 
seven  of  the  mills  have  been  shut  down.  The  low 
prices  in  the  world  markets  have  resulted  also  in  the 
reduction  of  prices  in  the  Finnish  domestic  market. 
The  price  for  newsjirint  has  been  reduced  and  there 
also  have  been  reductions  in  the  prices  of  other  grades 
of  paper.  While  the  exports  of  mechanical  pulp  dur- 
ing June,  1923,  were  considerably  less  than  those  dur- 
ing the  preceding  month,  the  situation  in  the  market 
for  this  product  has  not  changed  to  any  great  extent. 
The  exports  for  sulphite  pulp  dropped  to  less  than 
half  those  of  May. 

Distributers  of  products  of  the  Strathmore  Paper 
Company  gathered  at  Woronoco,  Mass.,  la.st  week  for 
the  third  annual  meeting  of  what  has  become  known 
as  "Strathmore  Town".  Delegates  representing 
every  Strathmore  distributing  center  and  agency  were 
on  hand  for  what  proved  to  be  the  largest  meeting  of 
its  kind  ever  held.  Talks  featuring  many  interesting 
topics  were  given.  Advertising  and  sales,  however, 
were  the  main  points  for  discussion.  Entertainment 
features  included  a  clam-bake,  golf  and  visits  to  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition.  Lou  Colton  of  the  Zeller- 
bach  Paper  Company  came  out  ahead  of  other  can- 
didates in  a  lively  contest  for  the  "Townships'" 
mayoralty. 

Following  refusal  of  the  Michigan  Securities  Com- 
mission to  issue  a  permit  for  a  proposed  issue  of  stock, 
the  recently  formed  El-Nora  Lee  Paper  Company. 
Kalamazoo  has  announced  its  dissolution. 

The  outlaw  strike  of  pressmen  on  New  York  City 
daily  papers  came  to  an  end  last  Saturday  and  be- 
ginning Monday  the  issues  of  nearly  all  papers  again 
appeared  in  normal  size.  Their  individual  appearance 
was  resumed  sevei-al  daj's  earlier  when  out-of-town 
pressmen  began  to  take  the  places  of  the  strikers.  The 
difficulty  ended  when  the  majority  of  the  pressmen 
decided  to  return  to  their  i)laces  as  individuals  and  to 
accept  the  terms  of  the  ])ublishers.  News()rint  con- 
sumption, which   was  materially   curtailed   (luriiii--   the 


week  or  more  of  b-;iii  <laily  l^slll■s,  lias  swung  iipwani 
to  nearly  normal,  and  it  is  only  a  ((Uestion  of  a  viu-y 
short  while  before  the  presses  again  will  be  humming 
in  the  endeaviu-  to  keep  close  to  usual  huge  daily 
runs. 

The  .Mclcliicu-  I'aper  Company,  Philadelphia,  has 
placed  two  new  siiccialties  on  the  market.  One  is  a 
reinfiu-eed  waterproof  tape  which  is  stronger  and 
(dieaiier  than  cloth.  The  other  is  a  moisture  proof 
gelatine,  called  "  Kxe. do-Wrap,"  adapt I'd  to  the  making 
of  attractive  and  durable   packages. 

The  Northeastern  Division  of  the  American  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mill  Superintendents'  Assoeiation  meets 
this  Saturday  at  Groveton,  N.  H.  at  the  Eagle  Hotel. 
The  program  calls  for  a  business  meeting  in  the  morn- 
ing, luncheon,  a  visit  to  the  Groveton  Pajwr  Company's 
I)lant,  lectures  and  a  di.scussion  in  the  afternoon.  The 
meeting  will  be  concluded  with  a  complinientarv  ban- 
quet to  the  members  and  their  wives. 

A  report  just  received  at  the  offiee  of  H.  B.  Wads- 
worth,  Japanese  importer  and  exporter,  indicates  that 
he  is  safe  in  Japan.  At  the  time  of  the  earthquake 
he  was  in  Tomakomai,  outside  of  the  danger  zone.  It 
IS  learned,  however,  that  several  paper  mills  were 
damaged,  although  all  properties  of  the  Oji  Paper 
Manufacturing  Comjjany,  the  largest  concern  of  its 
kind  m  Japan,  escaped  damage. 


CHICAGO  FALL  BUSINESS  CONFERENCE 

Salesmen's  Day,  Wednesdav  October  10  m>:i 
The  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association  ha.s  arrai'iaed 
Jts  usual  Pall  Conference  in  conjuetion  with  its  affi- 
listed  Associations,  one  of  these  being  the  Salesmen's 
Association  of  the  Paper  Industry.  While  one  of  the 
youngest,  this  is  one  of  the  most  aggressive  of  the  Ser- 
vice Associations,  and  lias  alwavs  made  a  very  o.oo<l 
showing  at  this  fall  conference.  " 

^  This  year  Salesmen's  Day  has  been  changed  from 
Tuesday  to  Wednesday  October  10th,  and  already  ad- 
vices have  come  from  all  over  the  country  that  Salesmen 
will  attend  in  very  large  numbers.  This  is  understand- 
able in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  business  recovery  up 
to  the  present  has  not  been  as  vigorous  as  was  expected 
although  everybody  is  still  optimistic  about  fall  busi- 
ness. However,  being  optimistic  is  not  being  sure,  so 
everybody  is  anxious  to  get  to  Chicago  and  to  discuss 
business  conditions,  also  to  hear  prominent  men  discuss 
them. 

On  Salesmen's  Day  a  Business  Luncheon  has  been 
erranged,  which  will  be  held  in  the  Club  Grill  at  the 
Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  Wednesday  October  lOtii,  at 
12  30  p.m.  Following  this  luncheon  Dr.  E.  C.  Merclian!- 
of  the  G.  H.Nead  Company  will  give  a  talk  of  about 
twenty  minutes,  illustrated  with  charts  on  "Trade  Stat- 
istics". Dr.  Merchant  is  one  of  the  few  men  able  to  talk 
interestingly  on  what  is  usually  considered  to  be  a  dry 
sabject,  using  the  word  "dry""  in  a  literal  sense,  of 
course.  He  is  well  known  in  the  paper  industry,  and 
has  been  chosen  to  address  this  luncheon  because  of 
numerous  rei|uests  to  h(iar  him. 
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After  Ills  iulilress  ii  Hiisiue.vs  Meeting  of  the  As.sd- 
eiation  will  be  held,  so  everybody  who  is  interested  in 
iijs  Association  will  attend  this  linieheon.  In  order  to 
make  i)rogres.s  these  days,  it  is  not  only  neeessary  to  do 
wiiat  one  has  to  do.  but  also  to  i)Ut  in  a  little  overtime 
if  the  Association  Avhieh  is  working  for  its  members,  is 
to  make  jjrogress  in  its  efforts  for  their  benefit,  and 
for  the  l)enefit  of  their  industry,  so  please  attend  this 
IJusiness  Luncheon.       You  won't  regret  it. 

The  big  "Social"  event  of  the  week,  will  of  course 
be  the  "Salesmen's  Bantiuet",  arranged  for  "  p.m.  on 
Wednesday  October  lOth,  which  will  be  held  in  the 
Big  Ballroom  of  the  Drake  Hotel.  Tickets  can  be  oii- 
tained  from  .Mr.  Tlioiiias  .1.  Burke,  Secretary-Treasui'cr 
of  the  Salesmen's  Association,  and  should  be  obtained 
as  early  as  possii)le.  because  a  large  number  liave  already 
signified  their  intention  of  attending,  and  we  cannot 
sell  more  than  500. 

Til  rough  the  efforts  of  tlie  Chicago  Committee,  assisted 
by  Di'.  Hugh  P.  Baker  of  the  Amei'ican  Paper  &  Pulp 
Association,  tlie  Salesmen's  Association  has  secured 
Mr.  (ieorge  E.  Roberts,  \'icc  President  of  the  National 
t  ity  Hank,  as  the  principal  speaker  at  this  ban<piel. 
.Mr.  Roberts  who  is  an  Ex-Director  of  the  Mint,  also 
knows  something  of  papci'.  as  lie  at  one  time  learned  the 
printers'  ti'ade,  aiul  was  pro|)rictnr  of  the  Fort  Dodge 
.Messenger,  also  State  Printer  of  Iowa.  He  is  also  well 
known  in  Chicago,  having  in  lilOT  to  1910  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  Co7nmei-ee  National  Bank  of  that  C'ity.  He 
has  written  several  bonks  and  numernns  magazine  arti- 
cles and  i)'am|ddets  ui)on  a  variety  of  subjects.  He  is 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  greatly  interested  in  the  subject  of 
lM-(inoiiii<-s,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  formation 
of  the  .\incrican  Bureau  of  Keonomics  Research.  His 
subject  ■■(icncral  Business  Conditions",  cannot  fail  to 
i'-.terest  everyone  of  us,  in  \-iew  of  the  necessity  for 
iiiidersianding  business  conditions  at  a  time  when  we  are 
all  endeavoring  to  ascertain  what  is  ahead  of  us. 

Another  speaker  at  this  lian(|net,  who  is  better  known 
to  tlie  members  of  the  Salesmen's  Association  and  to  tlie 
Paper  Industry  at  large,  than  man.v  others  perhaps 
more  closely  connected  with  the  industry,  is  our  Chaplain 
Ilev.  Dr.  (Jeorge  Craig  Stewart,  it  is  worth  while  going 
a  loinr  wav  to  hear  him. 


THE  T'WO  NE"W  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  THE  BOX 
BOARD  INDUSTRY 

Perhaps  there  is  no  industry  in  the  United  States 
which  is  so  well  blessed  with  trade  associations  as 
the  pajicr  industry,  says  the  •'Daily  Mill  Stock  Re- 
porter." One  reason  for  this  doubtless  is  that  the 
paper  industry  is  really  a  combination  of  many  units, 
each  of  which  has  its  organization  and  thereby  mak- 
ing for  quite  a  number  of  different  trade  bodies  with- 
in the  one  industry. 

Recently  two  new  organizations  have  been  estab- 
lished. One  is  the  Boxboard  Research  Service,  which 
has  been  organized  by  Charles  H.  White,  hitherto 
secretary  of  two  former  organizations  of  box  board 
manufacturers,  which  will  have  as  its  purpose  the 
compiling  and  distributing  of  statistical  data  relating 
t(.  board  production,  sales,  raw  material  .stocks,  etc. 
The  other  new  trade  body  is  the  Paper  Manufacturers' 
Exchange,  which  is  said  to  be  the  first  industrial  ex- 
change ever  established  in  this  country  and  which  will 
function  along  the  lines  of  commodity  exchanges  with 
branches  in  Chicago,  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 


It  seems  somewhat  significant  that  both  of  these 
two  new  trade  organizations  are  specif icall.v  related 
to  the  box  board  industry.  The  Boxboard  Research 
Service  will  function  solely  within  the  board  industry, 
while  the  Paper  Industries  Exchange  apparently  will 
be  closely  identified  with  the  board  industry.  George 
W.  Gair,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Robert 
(iair  Company,  among  the  largest  producers  of  box 
board  in  the  country,  was  a  prime  factor  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Exchange,  and  it  is  obviou.sly  ex- 
pected that  board,  along  with  paper,  will  be  accorded 
much  attention  in  the  operations  on  the  Exchange. 

There  is  no  doubting  that  trade  associations  are 
helpful  to  the  memberships  they  serve.  There  are 
many  trade  associations  in  the  United  States,  and,  by 
and  large,  they  are  perfecting  a  service  of  great  ben- 
efit to  industry  and  to  the  country.  Some  of  them, 
however,  overstep  the  limit  in  their  efforts  to  give 
service,  and,  instead  of  building  up  through  helpful 
co-operation,  they  tear  down  by  the  dissemination  of 
information  which  stifles  competition.  If  the  two 
new  trade  organizations  just  established  in  the  board 
and  paper  industry  desire  to  they  can  be  of  meritor- 
ious service  to  the  clients  they  cater  to;  if,  however, 
they  pract'se  unfair  and  illegal  tactics  in  the  com- 
l)iling  and  distributing  of  statistical  information 
which  the  laws  of  the  land  prohibit,  they  can  wreak 
a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  industries  they  serve  and 
to  affiliated   industries. 

It  would  appear,  judging  from  the  establishment  of 
two  new  trade  organizations  in  the  board  industry 
within  a  s|)ace  of  several  weeks,  that  board  manufac- 
turers, following  the  Supreme  Court  decision  which 
not  a  stop  to  the  Armstrong  Bureau's  system  and 
character  of  statistical  service  for  board  producers, 
are  groping  about  seeking  some  way  out  of  the  dilem- 
ma they  found  themselves  in  after  the  ruling  of  the 
highest  Court  in  the  land  was  handed  down  showing 
that  the  operations  of  the  Arm.strong  Bureau  were  il- 
legal. Box  board  manufacturers  doubtless  want  a 
trade  organization  for  the  compiling  of  statistical  data 
which  will  help  them  in  the  conduct  of  their  business, 
and  seemingly  they  are  experimenting  in  several  direc- 
tions  with  this  end  in  view.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  accept  the  warning  embodied  in  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  applying  to  trade  associa- 
tions, and  see  to  it  that  their  newly  established  trade 
organizations  do  not  go  too  far  in  the  gathering  and 
dissemination  of  information  which,  while  benefiting 
themselves  probably,  would  act  as  a  detriment  to  and 
a  hardship  for  other  groups  of  business  men  affiliated 
with   the  board   industry. 


A  NEW  CONTROLLER  VALVE 

The  Bristol-Fuller  controller  valve  for  air  and  gas 
or  air  and  oil,  in  its  several  styles  and  .sizes,  is  il- 
lustrated and  described  in  Bulletin  319,  which  will  be 
sent  on  request  by  the  Bristol  Company.  Waterbury, 
Conn. 


Moths,  known  to  the  trained  woodsman  as  lodgepole 
needle  miners,  have  killed  thousands  of  acres  of  forest 
in  the  Yosemitc  National  Park.  For  over  sixty  square 
miles  from  a  point  east  of  Lamliert  Dome  in  Tuolumne 
Meadows  the  devastated  area  extends  beyond  Snow 
Flat  and  Porcupine  Flat  on  the  Tioga  Road. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Miiiitrcal,    Ocldlirr    L'.  I'lic    |iosili(in    in    .Mnnln^al 

lias  iidt  cluiiitii'd  to  iiiiy  cxttMit  (Inrii)^'  the  week.  Tlu- 
slijrht  iiiiprdvciiu'iit  ri'ceiitlv  iioli'd  is  iiiiiintainc<l,  and 
althoufili  liiisiiii'ss  cannot  l>f  descril)ed  as  rusliintr,  it 
is,  on  till'  wliolc,  fairly  satisfactory.  In  some  lines  it 
has  pieki'd  ii|)  to  a  considoralile  extent.  A  still  larger 
volume  of  buyinp:  may  be  reasoiial)l\  anticipated  as 
the  winter  approaches. 

The  recent  reports  by  pnlp  and  paper  companies 
show  that  the  iiidnstry  is  on  a  substantial  basis.  The 
profits  have  not  been  of  course  on  the  war  scale,  but 
they  are  sufficient  to  {jive  a  moderate  return.  More 
and  more  attention  is  being  driven  to  the  forest  re- 
serves of  the  Companies,  and  it  is  significant  that  the 
directors  are  alive  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  prospect- 
ing their  limits  from  fire.  The  lessons  of  repeated 
and  heavy  losses  are  being  heeded,  and  we  may  con- 
fidently look  to  the  companies  taking  more  aggressive 
action  in  the  matter  of  minimizing  the  losses  by  fire. 

Preparations  for  newsprint  contracts  for  1924  are 
now  Ix'ing  made.  The  indications  are  that  the  price 
will  not  be  altered,  the  companies  preferi-ing  to  absorb 
any  additional  costs  rather  than  the  ri.sk  of  disturb- 
ing the  market  and  of  diminishing  the  demand.  Argu- 
ments in  favor  of  a  higher  price  could  be  advanced, 
but  against  these  must  be  set  the  fact  of  further  ton- 
nage coming  on  the  market  and  the  necessity  of  find- 
ing an  outlet  which  would  be  rendered  more  difficult 
if  the  price  was  boosted.  The  Canadian  mills  have  al- 
ways favored  a  stabilized  market,  and  conditions  which 
will  make  for  steady  production. 

The  export  figures  for  August  show  that  out  of  the 
104,558  tons  sent  abroad,  the  IT.  S.  A.  took  103,347  tons. 
New  Zealand  533,  Australia  224  and  British  South 
Africa  333.  In  August  1922  the  ITnited  Kingdom 
bought  3,500,  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  4,330 
against  750  this  year.  For  the  eight  months  the  ex- 
ports totalled  748,292  tons,  a  gain  of  21  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  1922.  Canadian  mills  are  out  of  the 
British  market  this  year,  while  Australia  shows  a 
great  falling  oft'.  5.667  tons  against  23.234.  New  Zea- 
land is  stationary,  and  British  South  Africa  a  slower 
buyer. 

Although  the  exports  of  book  bond  and  writing 
|iaper  for  the  eight  months  of  this  year  are  well  ahead 
of  tho.se  for  the  same  period  in  1922,  the  figures  for 
August  are  not  as  good  as  in  August.  1922.  For 
instance,  hook  paper  shipped  in  that  month  this  vear 
totalled  396,700  pounds  against  668.400  pounds,  the 
falling  off  being  due  to  smaller  purchases  by  Austra- 
lia and  New  Zealand.  In  bonds  and  writings,  the  total 
was  103,400  pounds  against  130.100  pounds,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  purchased  more  fi-eely,  but  against 
this  the  United  Kingdom  dropped  out  of  the  market. 
For  the  eight  months  the  exports  increased  nearly  a 
million  pounds.  Wrapping  paper  (kraft^  was  sent 
abroad  in  August  to  the  extent  of  1,829  tons,  a  slight 
falling  off,  smaller  demands  by  some  countries  being 
met  bv  increases  bv  others. 


In  pulp,  the  t; round wooil  niark(;t  is  still  vc-iy  fii-in, 
the  demand  being  more  than  ecpjal  to  the  supply. 
During  August  the  exports  to  the  States  increased  by 
just  over  4,000  tons,  those  to  the  IT.  K.  declined  by 
1,000  tons  and  to  France  by  900  tons.  Sulphite  is  slow, 
with  prices  a  little  weaker.  In  August  the  exi)orts  in- 
creased considerably  owing  to  better  buying 
by  the  States,  the  IT.  K.,  and  France.  Bleached  is"  un- 
changed. Shipments  in  August  were  smaller  bv  2,000 
tons,  largely  owing  to  the  decreased  recpiirements  of 
the  States.  Sulphati'  exp<,rts  incjvased  bv  lU'arlv 
2,000  tons. 


Ontario  Market  News 

There  are  no  new  features  to  report  in  general  market 
conditions  except  that  jobbers  say  that  trade  is  graduall.\- 
getting  better,  in  most  lines.  It  is  still  spottv  but  tii'e 
trend  of  business  is  in  the  right  direction.  Reports  re- 
ceived from  the  mills,  especially  those  making  fine 
paper,  are  to  the  effect  that  the  machines  are  kept  busy 
but  mostly  on  orders  that  require  filling  without  delay 
The  nulls  have  not  business  booked  ahead  for  weeks  as 
they  usually  have  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Jobbers 
report  the  same  condition  and  declare  that  the  maiority 
of  the  business  placed  is  wanted  at  once.  On  the  whol" 
distributors  are  much  better  stocked  up  than  printers 
and  other  consumers,  who  hestitate,  during  the  present 
jieriod.  to  buy  beyond  actual  needs. 

Business  in  the  waste  paper  and  rag  line  is  very  good 
and  there  are  a  few  changes  in  prices,  some  up' a  few 
cents  and  others  down.  Collections  have  not  been  so 
heavy  during  the  past  few  days  as  they  were  some  time 
ago  but,  with  chillier  weather,  it  is  expected  that  the\- 
will  pick  up. 

Manufacturing  stationers  are  doing  a  lively  trade 
and  all  their  travellers  are  now  out  on  the  road  "and  re- 
port encouraging  business  in  some  centres.  The  envel- 
ope line  continues  fair  but  most  plants  have  their  iips 
and  downs  and  say  that  big  orders  come  in  one  v.eek 
to  be  filled  and  the  next  week  is  rather  quiet. 

In  the  toilet  and  tissue  arena,  there  is  a  fair  turnover 
and  mills  are  running  with  business  from  ten  days  to 
two  weeks  ahead.  There  has  been  no  changes  in  prices 
on  any  line  and  quotations  continue  firm.  Paper  box 
idants  report  more  orders  than  they  have  had  for  some 
time  and  look  for  an  even  better  state  of  affairs  during 
the  coming  month. 

Ne\\'sprint  is  still  active  and  remains  the  most  pro- 
ductive part  of  the  trade.  Shipments  are  going  forward 
ill  good  style  and  the  question  of  price  for  next  season 
is  engaging  the  attention  of  consumers  and  mills.  It 
i*  thought  there  will  not  be  any  change  as  the  relations 
of  producers  and  users  are  now  on  a  satisfactory  basis 
and.  if  the  demand  keeps  up.  there  is  no  perceptible  ob- 
stacle on  the  horizon. 

A  large  quantity  of  pulp  \\  ood  will  be  cut  by  contract- 
ing companies  and  others  in  NTortheru  Ontario  and  the 
help  problem  is  still  acute  but  will  he  relieved  to  some 
extent  when  outside  contruction  work  ceases  and  the  bar- 
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veaters  return  from  the  west.  Good  wages  are  lieiiiL'  nl' 
fered  and  the  cities  scoured  for  bushmen. 

The  pulp  situation  continues  strong  so  far  as  ground 
wood  is  concerned  and  prices  range  all  the  way  from 
.<42  up  at  tlie  mills.  Some  .sales  have  been  rec(rntly 
made  as  high  as  fifty  dollars  at  the  mill  for  special 
lots  and  quick  delivery.  In  other  lines  of  pulp  the 
(If^mand  is  a  little  easier  and  i)rices  are  about  the  same. 

On  the  whole,  the  outlook  for  fall  is  promising  and 
the  paper  trade  should  enjoy  an  increased  turn  over 
from  now  on.  Tlic  iirinting  trade  is  yet  quiet  but  some 
'  onccrns  are  getting  busier  Rural  i)ul)lishcrs  are  doing 
vcrv  well  and  there  are  few  complaints  heard. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  September  29 — (Special  Coi-respondence) 
There  is  no  question  but  that  some  branches  of  the 
jiaper  industry  in  the  States  are  exceedingly  active. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  newsprint  section. 
There  is  also  better  than  normal  activity  prevailing 
in  the  building  paper  branch  of  the  industry.  Bag 
papers  are  very  active,  and  various  specialties  are  en- 
joying a  brisk  demand  of  sufficient  scope  to  keep  mills 
making  such  papers  busily  engaged. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  room  for  improve- 
ment in  some  lines  of  paper.  Generally  speaking,  the 
mills  of  the  country  are  managing  to  keep- fairly  busy; 
most  of  them  are  operating  at  a  good  rate  of  capacity, 
but  there  are  certain  kinds  of  paper  which  stand  out 
in  the  present  market  activity  and  which — in  the  other 
way  around  —  serve  to  create  a  contrast  in  those 
grades  in  relatively  slower  demand. 

Building  papers  of  all  kinds  are  moving  freely.  The 
tremendous  increase  in  building  operations  throughout 
the  country  this  year  has  led  to  a  marked  expansion 
in  consumption  of  biiilding  paper,  particidarly  sheath- 
ing papers  and  roofing  felt.  Mills  producing  these 
are  busy  and  have  been  fully  occupied  for  some  time. 
.Moreover  there  is  every  indication  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  experience  an  excellent  demand  for  their 
output  since  building  operations  will  likely  keep  up 
until  cold  weather  sets  in  and  since  the  large  use  of 
these  papers  this  summer  has  so  reduced  stocks  that 
manufacturers  will  be  called  on  to  produce  new  suji- 
plies  to  replenish  dealers'  stocks. 

There  has  been  a  marked  expansion  of  activity  in 
the  bag  paper  trade  recently.  Probably  the  all  im- 
portant reason  for  this  is  the  sharp  rise  in  cloth  values 
— both  cotton  goods  and  burlap,  the  two  principal 
bagmaking  cloths,  having  risen  to  high  price  levels — 
and  the  residtant  use  of  paper  bags  in  place  of  tex- 
tile sacks.  As  an  illustration  of  the  activity  in  bag 
papers,  a  local  dealer  with  an  order  from  a  customer 
for  a  lot  of  rope  bag  paper  this  week  communicated 
with  half  a  dozen  paper  mills  making  this  description 
of  paper  and  was  told  by  every  one  of  the  manufactu- 
rers that  the  paper  could  not  be  shipped  for  two  to 
four  weeks  owing  to  the  mills  being  behind  in  deliv- 
eries. The  probabilities  are  bag  papers  are  due  to 
enjoy  a  period  of  exceptional  activity.  There  seems 
little  likelihood  of  cloth  values  dropping  for  quite  a 
while  much  below  present  levels,  and  if  cloth  bags 
continue  at  prevailing  costs  there  is  no  doubt  that 
tremendous  numbers  of  paper  bags  are  going  to  be 
used  by  consumers  who  ordinarily  pnvcha^p  cotton  or 
jute  bags. 


Newsprint  is  in  a  firm  market  position.  The  strike 
of  New  York  pressmen  and  the  reduction  in  ^he  size 
of  local  newspapers  has  thus  far  had  no  perceptible 
effect  on  the  market.  The  strike  has  been  settled.  At 
a  meeting  last  night  the  strikers  voted  almost  unanim- 
ously to  return  to  work  Monday,  and  publishers  will 
begin  to  print  their  usual  issues  next  week.  This  week 
both  afternoon  and  morning  newspapers  have  printed 
issues  of  16  pages  each,  which  means  that  consumi)tion 
of  newsprint  has  been  only  about  half  or  less  than  half 
of  the  customary  tonnage  in  this  city  for  the  week. 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  approximate 
loss  in  newsprint  consumption  due  to  the  strike  of 
])ressmen.  It  is  likely  that  at  least  500  tons  of  paper 
per  day  have  not  been  consumed  which  would  have 
been  used  with  publishers  printing  normal  issues.  Es- 
timates range  from  this  figure  up  to  750  tons  as  a 
daily  loss  in  consumption.  Multiplying  this  by  14  — 
the  strike  has  lasted  just  tw-o  weeks  next  IMonday — 
and  the  loss  in  consumptiim  would  total  between  7,000 
and  10,500  tons.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  of 
this  loss  will  be  made  up  as  there  is  likely  an  accumula- 
tion of  advertisements  which  the  newspapers  will 
carry  in  their  issues  during  the  next  few  days,  thus 
necessitating  the  printing  of  larger-sized  issues  than 
would  have  been  published  otherwise. 

Reports  from  the  book  paper  branch  of  the  industry 
are  not  too  encouraging.  Book  mills  are  in  many  cases 
looking  for  business.  Most  of  them  are  well  engaged 
but  they  could  readily  accommodate  additional  orders, 
and  salesmen  have  been  sent  out  wnth  instructions  to 
land  the  business  wanted  The  consequence  is  that 
some  shading  of  prices  is  being  resorted  to  by  man- 
ufacturers in  their  anxiety  to  corral  orders.  Ma- 
chine finished  book  is  quoted  at  6.50  to  7.25  cents  a 
pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  on  an  average,  but  the  bulk 
of  business  transpiring  is  at  the  lower  level.  Coated 
book  papers  are  rather  steady  though  in  some  in- 
stances they  are  being  sold  also  at  slight  reductions 
from  the  prices  named  by  mills. 

Fine  papers  are  in  fair  demand  and  are  holding  their 
own  in  price.  Since  the  decline  in  bleached  sulphite 
some  mills  have  lower  quotations  on  wood  bonds 
slightly  but  merely  in  keeping  with  the  reduced  cost 
of  raw  material.  Wrapping  jiaper  is  in  routine  de- 
mand and  so  are  tissues,  with  no  changes  noted  in 
quoted  prices. 

Box  boards  are  moderately  active  and  steady  in 
price.  Plain  chip  is  quoted  at  $60a  ton  f.o.b.  New 
York,  and  news  board  at  .$62.50  per  ton. 

G^ROUND  WOOD.  —  Some  improvement  is  reported 
in  water  conditions  in  i)nlp  grinding  districts,  but  if 
this  improvement  has  had  elfect  on  the  ground  wood 
market,  it  is  not  observable  on  the  surface.  Reports 
tell  of  mechanical  pulp  continuing  in  just  as  strong  a 
position  as  has  been  recently  the  case.  Demand  from 
consuming  sources  is  brisk  and  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  enough  ground  wood  available  to  go  around,  and 
naturally  under  such  circumstances  of  supply  and  de- 
mand prices  rule  very  firm.  Domestic  producers  are 
offering  in  a  very  sparse  manner.  Many  of  them  are 
looking  for  ground  wood  for  their  own  use  and  are 
buying  instead  of  selling,  and  prices  of  domestic  pulp 
are  .strictly  nominal  at  around  $40  a  ton  at  grinding 
plants.  Ground  wood  from  Canada  is  bringing  .$45 
to  .$50  a  ton  f.o.b.  pulp  mills  in  the  Dominion,  and 
dealers  in  New  York  appear  to  be  readily  disposing  of 

all  the  supply  they  have  to  offer  to  consumers,    It  is 
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prices  fin-  sdiiii'  tiiiii'  to  (•(line  i-vimi  tliou(,'li  water  cim- 
(litions  slidiild  iiupidvt'  to  a  ilcurt'c  iicrmittiiitr  irrindiM-s 
Id  imiti-rially  increase  their  oiitput,  for  tlie  reason  llial 
•jrindersi  in  trciieral  are  sold  well  ahead  and  thai  it 
will  take  them  a  month  or  lonf;<"r  to  <'at<di  up  with 
orders. 

CIIKMICAL    I'l'lil*.  It    a|)pears   as   if    [jriees      of 

cheniieal  wood  jmlp  are  etmiincneing  to  steady  on  fairly 
stahili/.cd  levels  f(illo\vin<r  the  declines  recorded  in  the 
ditTerent  kinds  of  pnlj)  recently.  Ap|)arently  coii- 
sinners  arc  more  willin'r  to  meet  the  quotations  now 
ohtaininfr.  evidently  fecliny;  that  pulp  i)rices  are  on 
miH-e  rea.sonable  levels,  and  while  biiyinf?  is  still  of  a 
very  cautious  character  and  mostly  involves  limited 
tonnape,  there  is  nevertheless  a  moderate  movement  of 
chemical  ]m\p  toward  paper  mills.  Moreover,  sellers 
are  showinfr  h'ss  inclination  to  cut  pi-ices  to  secure 
liusiness,  while  the  firm  maintenance  of  quotations 
from  prinuii'v  sources  in  Scandinavia  is  a  factor  help- 
ing: to  steady  the  market   here. 

Kraft  pnlp  is  ])rol)ably  in  the  softest  market  posi- 
tion of  any  kind  of  \m\p.  There  is  some  accumulation 
of  foreign  kraft  on  the  spot  in  the  States,  and  im- 
porters are  desirous  of  disposing  of  such  stocks.  X(\ 
1  Swedish  kraft  is  available  down  to  3  cents  a  pound 
ex  dock  Xew  York,  and  perhaps  in  exceptional  in- 
stances at  slightly  nnder  this  figure,  though  for  kraft 
pulii  for  shipment  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
'S.25  cents  or  more  landed  New  York  is  asked.  No.  1 
foreign  unbleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at  around  3.25 
cents  on  the  dock,  and  No.  1  bleached  sulphite  of 
foreign  origin  at  4  to  4.50  cents,  depending  on  (|uality 
and  tonnage. 

RAGS.  —  The  high  price  level  of  raw  cotton,  a  fairly 
good  demand  from  paper  mills,  and  comparatively 
small  supplies  coming  in  from  collection  sources  are 
factors  making  for  firmness  in  paperniaking  rags. 
Dealers  say  they  are  not  receiving  normal  amounts  of 
stock  from  country  districts,  and,  as  regards  new  cut- 
tings, it  is  asserted  clothing  manufacturers  demand 
higher  prices  for  clippings  owing  to  the  advanced  cost 
of  cotton  goods.  Most  grades  of  rags  are  meeting 
with  a  fairly  ready  sale  to  paper  manufacturers  and 
there  is  an  upward  tendency'  to  ])rices.  New  No.  1 
white  shirt  cuttings  are  quoted  at  12.50  cents  or 
higher  f.o.b.  New  York,  unbleached  muslins  at  11.25 
cents,  washables  at  5  cents,  light  silesias  at  8  cents,  new 
blue  ovei-all  cuttings  at  8  cents  and  fancy  shirt  cuttings 
at  6  cents.  Old  whites  are  firm  and  freely-  wanted,  with 
prices  ranging  between  7  and  8  cents  for  No.  1  re- 
packed, and  around  6.50  cents  for  No.  1  mi.scellaneous 
packing  f.o.b.  dealers'  points.  Thirds  and  blues  are 
steady  at  3  cents  a  pound  New  York  for  repacked  and 
2.50  cents  for  rough  packing.  No.  1  roofing  rags 
are  selling  to  felt  paper  mills  at  1.50  to  1.60  cents  a 
pound  f.o.b.  this  city,  and  No.  2  stock  at  1.35  to  1.40 
cents. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  The  upward  movement  of  prices 
of  low  grades  of  old  paper  appears  to  have  been  check- 
ed, temporarily  at  least,  but  no  changes   in  a   down- 
ward direction   have  been   recorded,   quotations  being 
well  maintained  at  the  levels  recently  reached.     High 
grades  of  old  paper,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sagging, 
and  sales  have  been  noted  at  recessions.     Dealers  in 
New  York  quote  old  folded  newspapers  at  1.20  cents 
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a  pound  f.o.b.  tliis  i-ity.  No.  1  repacked  mixed  paper 
at  85  to  90  cents  a  himdrecl  jiounds,  common  mixed 
paper  at  50  cents.  Xo.  1  hard  white  shavings  at  4.15 
to  4.80  cents  a  pound,  Xo.  1  soft  white  shavings  at 
around  3.25  cents,  heavy  Xo.  1  magazines  at  1.85  to  2 
cents,  ledger  stock  at  2.10  cents,  Xo.  1  manilas  at  1.35 
cents,  and  old  Xo.  1  kraft  paper  at  2.25  cents.  Tlie 
shutdown  of  local  news])apers  owing  to  the  pressmen's 
strike  caused  a  temporary  lapse  in  supplies  of  old  news- 
l)apers  and  ace(umted  for  tlie  sudden  .jumj)  in  prices 
of  this  grade,  but  with  the  strike  over  the  probabilities 
an'  ]irices  will  react  shortly. 

OLD  ROPE  AXD  BAGGIXG.  —  There  is  a  fair  call 
for  old  rope  from  paper  mills  and  steady  prices 
pi-evail  on  this  commodity,  dealer.s  reporting  sales  of 
Xo.  1  domestic  manila  rope  at  5.25  cents  a  pound  f.o.l). 
X'ew  York,  with  now  and  then  a  buyer  getting  a  lot  of 
rope  down  to  5  cents.  It  is  declared  by  dealers  that  no 
such  thing  as  sizeable  accumulations  of  old  rope  exist 
in  the  trade,  and  the  contention  is  that  an  increase  in 
demand  would  quickly  run  prices  up.  Old  bagging  is 
quiet,  papermakers  buying  merely  in  piecemeal  fashion. 
Xo.  1  sera  J)  Inu-la])  is  quoted  at  1.25  cents  a  pound  and 
less  f.o.b.  Xew  York,  and  roofing  bagging  at  90  cents 
a  hundred  pounds. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  SUPERINTENDENTS'  ASSOCIATION 

On  Satuiilay  last  tlioru  was  held  a  mcetiu;;-  of  llit; 
iiorlheastorn  division  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Taper 
Mill  SuiHTintendents'  Assoeiation  at  Uroveton,  New 
Hampsliiii'.  The  Assoeiation  was  entertained  by  the 
Uroveton  I'lilp  \  Paper  Company,  and  there  were 
delegates  from  pretty  much  all  over  New  England. 
There  were  thirty-seven  in  attendance  at  the  l)usiness 
meeting  on  Satiii'tlay  morning,  and  a  eonsidei-ably 
larger  number  attended  the  afternoon  session  when 
papers  were  read  and  discussions  held.  In  the  even- 
ing a  banquet  was  served   to  about  one  hundred. 

A  superintendents'  hnudieon  followed  the  morning 
session,  after  which  the  delegates  and  friends  visited 
the  excellent  plant  of  the  Groveton  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  and  some  points  noted  during  the  tour  of 
inspection  served  as  a  basis  for  comment  and  discus- 
sion at  the  afternoon  session.  The  comment  was  large- 
ly of  a  complimentary  nature,  but  there  were  enough 
frank  suggestions  for  imjjrovement  here  and  there  in 
the  plant  to  fully  justify  the  attitude  of  practically  all 
pulp  and  pa])er  mills  on  this  continent  today  of  freely 
admitting  visitors  and  with  them  exchanging  views. 
It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  when  a  papermaker 
sees  an  opportimity  for  improvement  in  the  plant,  he 
is  not  at  all  bashful  about  expressing  'himself  when  in- 
vited to  do  so,  and  his  comment  and  suggestions  are 
usually  worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  which  is 
deserved  by  the  helpful  spirit  in  which  they  are  given. 

There  are  a  good  many  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
this  superintendents'  meeting,  but  only  a  few  of  them 
will  be  referred  to  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Ed.  Lucas  of  the  S.  D.  Warren  Paper  Company 
gave  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  human  papers 
that  we  have  listened  to  in  a  long  time,  and  delivered 
it  in  most  delightful  style.  Mr.  Lucas  has  spent  a  life 
time  in  the  manufacture  of  one  grade  of  paper,  and  he 
has  made  a  success  of  it,  although  he  would  be  the 
last  to  admit  that  he  has  yet  mastered  even  this  one 
branch  of  this  great  industry.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
the  speaker  enjoys  the  satisfaction  of  accomplishment. 
He  has  not  only  succeeded  in  making  a  paper  in  every 
way  satisfactory  for  printing  of  the  enormous  edi- 
tions of  the  Evcyclopacd'in  Britannka  wihch  must 
meet  the  most  exacting  specifications,  but  he  has  the 
inward  joy  of  knowing  that  he  has  followed  a  father 
and  grand-father  in  the  art  of  paper  making  and  in  it 
found  an  absorbing  life  work.  Mr.  Lucas  is  a  very 
quiet.  nna.s.suming  gentleman,  and  would  doubtless 
object  strongly  to  being  held   up  as  an   example  of  a 


successful  pajicriimker,  but  we  can  lionestly  say  that 
we  feel  a  young  man  would  be  rao.st  fortunate  to  find 
himself  working  undei-  the  kindly  direction  and  ex- 
perienced e\t'  (if  a  man  who  liegan  at  17  years,  and 
has  spent  m(u-c  than  a  score  of  years  in  the  industry 
in  the  service  of  but  two  concerns.  And  this  speaks 
well  for  the     concerns  as  well  as  for  the  worker. 

Another  remark  from  Mr.  Lucas  is  one  which  mem. 
bers  of  every  organization  should  take  well  to  heart, 
lie  expressed  himself  as  being  exceedingly  diffident 
about  speaking  in  public,  and  persuaded  himself  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  to  speak  at  the  Superintendents' 
meeting  simply  because  he  felt  it  one  of  the  duties  of 
a  member  of  any  organization  to  be  ready  when  called 
upon  to  take  his  part  and  share  in  his  regular  work. 
(Jlembers  of  the  Technical  Section,  please  note.) 

Another  speaker  was  Mr.  Berger  of  the  (j.  D.  Jenssen 
Company,  who  discussed  the  Deckei-  .system  for  cook- 
ing sulphite  pulp.  Mr.  Berger  was  at  Kenogami  when 
the  tests  were  being  conducted  which  were  fully  des- 
cribed in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine. 
Mr.  Decker  was  justly  complimented  on  the  successful 
outcome  of  years  of  experiment  with  sulphite  cooking, 
and  Price  Brothers  &  Company  for  their  broadmind- 
edness  and  generosity  in  permitting  the  publication  of 
the  results  of  Mr.  Decker's  work.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  this  important  development  of  woodpulp 
manufacture  has  taken  place  in  Canada.  The  warm 
discussion  of  the  subject  indicates  a  very  keen  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  superintendents,  and  others  as 
well,  in  work  of  this  kind. 

As  Mr.  Nelson  R.  Davis,  National  President  of  the 
Superintendents'  Association,  stated  in  the  evening. 
"The  opportunity  for  .superintendents  to  get  together 
to  discuss  manufacturing  problems  is  decidedly  worth 
the  support  of  every  mill  management."  Mr.  Davis' 
calm  and  deliberate  presentation  of  the  growth  of  this 
Association  from  a  chance  meeting  of  six  friends  to  a 
National  Association  of  six  hundred  members,  to- 
gether with  its  aims  and  possibilities  for  service  to  the 
Industry,  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  every 
manager  who  is  not  now  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
the  Association.  The  superintendent  not  only  makes 
paper,  hut  also  makes  papermakers;  he  voices  and 
puts  into  effect  the  decisions  and  policies  of  the  man- 
agement, he  interprets  and  applies  the  work  of  the 
technical  man,  (which  he  often  is,  himself),  and  he 
directs  the  efforts  of  the  workmen  in  producing  the 
finished  product  from  the  raw  material.  At  the  same 
time,    he    is    responsible    for    the    organization    of    his 
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working  foi'ce,  and  the  education  and  training  in 
practical  pulp  and  paper  making  of  tliosc  wlio  must 
cain'y  out  his  orders. 

Surely  an  association  fornicd  to  assist  tlic  siipcrin 
lendent  to  perform  these  important  functions  is  de- 
cidedly worth  while. 

There  was  nothing  perfunctory  about  the  vote  of 
thanks  which  was  extended  to  the  Groveton  Pulp  & 
Paper  Oompany  for  their  courtesy  and  hospitality. 


THE   MANUFACTURE   OF   ARTIFICIAL   SILK   IN 
CANADA? 

Tlie  Natural  Resources  Intelligence  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  tlie  Interior,  Ottawa,  recently  issued  a  re- 
port with  reference  to  the  opportunity  now  offered  for 
establishing  an  artificial  silk  plant  in  Canada.  There  is 
.T  growing  demand  for  this  material.  Canada's  imports 
of  artificial  silk  yarns  and  thread  in  1922  were  valued 
,it  $2,01.3,429,  while  the  present  purchase  of  manufactured 
goods  wholly  or  mainly  of  artificial  silk  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  the  United  Kingdom  alone  have  a  value  of 
nearly  $1,000,000.  In  Mr.  Fielding's  Budget  provision 
was  made  for  rates  of  duty  on  artificial  silk.  The  gen- 
eral tariff  on  artificial  silk  yarns  produced  from  a  form 
(if  cellulose  is  15  per  cent.,  while  the  British  preferential 
tariff  is  10  per  cent.;  while  on  fabrics  made  of  artificial 
silk  the  duties  vary  respectively  from  30  per  cent,  and 
17  1-2  per  cent,  to  37  1-2  per  cent,  and  30  per  cent.  It  is 
announced  that  Messrs.  Courtaulds,  Limited,  the  well- 
knt)\vn  manufacturers  of  artificial  silk,  intend  to  establish 
a  plant  near  Quebec. 

C'anada  has  tlie  great  advantage  of  possessing  large 
ipiantities  of  the  raw  material,  namely,  cellulose,  in  the 
form  of  pulp  wood,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  viscose 
method  of  treatment,  the  development  of  which  in  Europe 
has  actually  resulted  in  appreciable  amounts  of  Canadian 
wood  pulp  being  imported  into  France  and  Italy  for  use 
in  their  factories.  The  main  essentials  for  this  new  in- 
dustry are  to  be  found  in  Canada — namely,  a  not  insignifi- 
cant market,  the  raw  material  in  abundance,  a  protective 
tariff,  and  trade  advantages  that  Canada  enjoys  with  such 
countries  as  England,  Australasia  and  South  Africa 
through  her  preferential  tariff. 

The  processes  most  commonly  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  artificial  silk  are  the  nitro-cellulose,  the  cupram- 
monium  and  the  viscose  methods  of  treatment.  The  vis- 
cose process  would  appear  to  be  the  best  for  Canada  on 
account  of  its  comparative  cheapness  and  the  plentiful 
supplv  of  cellulose  material.  A  wood  pulp  freed  from 
firease  and  bleached  as  for  paper-making  answers  the  pur- 
pose sati.s-factorily.  The  pulp  is  worked  up  with  caustic 
soda,  and  the  resulting  alkali-cellulose  is  treated  with  car 
bon  bisulphide  in  closed  vessel.*.  The  viscose  liquid  is  al 
lov^ed  to  stand  for  some  days,  and  is  then  filtered  and 
forced  through  fine  t^pillary  tubes  into  a  coagulating 
bath,  and  then  spun.  In  England  much  progress  has 
been   made    in   the    further   development    of    artificial    silk 


from    cellulose    acetate.    Hereby    hangs    a    story    tliiit    may 
be   called    n    romance   of    industry. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war,  it  will  be  remembered,  no  Eng- 
lish chemists  had  experience  of  the  manufacture  of  cel- 
lulose acetate — a  material  required  as  "dope"  for  aero- 
planes. The  only  available  source  of  supply  was  Switzer- 
land, and  Dreyfus  &  Co.,  Basle,  were  the  only  firm.  In 
1916  the  demand  for  dope  was  steadil}'  growing,  and 
Messrs.  Dreyfus  were  induced  to  come  to  Great  Britain 
and  erect  a  plant.  The  result  was  the  works  at  Spondon 
belonging  to  the  British  Empire  Cellulose  and  Chemical 
Manufacturing  Company.  These  works  soon  relieved  the 
pressure  and  the  War  Office  got  all  the  cellulose  acetate 
needed.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  when  at  first  it  looked  as 
if  these  works  were  going  to  be  shut  down,  it  was  pointed 
out  liy  Dr.  Henry  Dreyfus  that  this  same  material,  cellu- 
lose acetate,  which  had  been  made  for  dope  for  areoplane 
wings,  could  be  made  into  3'arn  resembling  silk.  Dr. 
Dreyfus's  "silk,  "  or  "cellulose,"  as  it  is  now  called,  differs 
very  largely  from  other  fibre  or  w'ood  pulp  artificial  silk 
in  that  it  is  not  soluble  in  water.  Its  basis  is  cotton 
treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  indistinguishable  from 
silk.  It  is  said  to  be  easier  to  handle  in  wearing,  and  is 
produced  at  about  a  quarter  the  cost  of  real  silk.  It 
sounds  absurd  to  say  so,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  a  "silk" 
stocking  can  be  made  of  paper,  coke  and  lime.  News- 
paper is  pure  cellulose,  for  woodpulp  is  cellulose.  If  coke 
and  lime  are  fused  together  in  intense  heat  they  form 
limt  carbide  or  calcium  carbide  from  which  acetylene 
gas  is  made,  from  which  again  benzol,  acetic  acid  and  al- 
cohol are  manufactured.  At  the  Spondon  works  acetic 
acid  is  made  and  turned  into  acetic  anhydride.  Cotton  is 
treated  with  this  materi.il  and  the  result  can  be  turned 
into  "silk"  stockings. 

Though  artificial  silks  are  superior  to  tile  natural  pro- 
duct in  lustre,  they  are  usually  much  inferior  in  strength 
and  elasticity,  especially  when  wet,  and  consequently 
manufacture  has  been  largely  restricted  to  the  making  of 
such  fabrics  as  are  not  likely  to  be  exposed  to  much 
moisture.  It  has  therefore  been  only  with  the  lower  grades 
of  natural  silk  that  artificial  silk  has  offered  serious  com- 
petition. This  is  seen  in  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  braids  and  trimmings.  How- 
ever, the  works  at  Spondon  have  succeeded  in  turning  out 
cellulose  acetate  silk  yarns  which  arc  not  spoilt  by  mois- 
ture, and  are,  moreover,  much  lighter  in  weight  than  the 
ordinary  artificial  silk.  Moreover,  as  these  yarns  are 
nori-conducting,  the  garments  made  of  them  are  warmer 
though  lighter  than  those  made  of  the  ordinarv  artificial 
silk.  Thus  for  the  first  time  synthetic  silk  is  reallv  com 
peting    with    real    silk. — Canadian    Textile    .Journal. 


ESCAPED 

It  is  with  great  relief  and  thankfulness  that  we 
learn  of  the  good  fortune  of  the  Oji  Paper  Mills  in  es- 
caping serious  damage  during  the  recent  earthquake. 
In  their  employ  are  two  students  in  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Department  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial  and 
Domestic   Arts. 
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Di'i'larine:  that  Cfinnda  can  pay  lier  (Irt)ts  and  make 
satisfui'tiiry  proijrfss,  il  slif  adojjts  a  sotmd  and  sane 
polirj-  of  national  di-vclopnifnl,  based  on  adf<iuati-  pro 
tfi'tion  tor  native  industry,  ('.  Howard  Smith,  Presi 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Maniifaetiirers'  Association,  de 
livired  a  notahli'  address  on  the  tariff  question  at  a 
larfjely  attended  nieetiiijj;  of  nianufaeturers  assenihicd  in 
Ntontreal  from  ail  parts  of  Canada  and  particularly  the 
Province    of    Quebec    on    'I'liursday,    September    27th. 

"The  present  tariff  is  not  sufficient"  declared  Mr. 
Smith.  "It  must  be  raised.  If  this  policy  is  adoijted. 
there  will  be  no  trouble  about  jtettino;  capital  for  produc 
tivc  enterprises.  It  will  flow  naturally  towards  the  coun 
try  where  it  can  make  a  profit.  There  will  be  little  trou 
ble  about  immigration.  Immigrants  follow  opportunities 
for  employment.  1  believe  tliat  the  tide  is  turning.  There 
ar-:".  many  evidences  that  peojjle  of  all  occupations  realize 
that  a  higher  tariff  is  necessary  to  develop  the  country, 
to  free  us  from  debt  and  to  bring  prosperity  to  ail  citi- 
zens. 

Following  tlie  war^  said  Mr.  Sniitli,  it  had  iieen  repre- 
sented by  agitators  tiiat  the  Customs  tariff  was  respon 
sible  for  most  of  tiie  country's  troubles  and  tiiat  manu- 
ff.cturers  were  taking  advantage  of  the  tariff  to  raise 
prices.  Under  pressure  of  jjublic  opinion  created  by 
these  statements,  four  serious  reductions  had  been  made 
in  the  tariff,  two  in  1919  and  1920  by  tlie  previous  Gov- 
enimtnt  and  two  in  1922  and  1923  by  tlie  Liberal  Gov- 
ei-nment. 

"But  where  is  the  prosperity  that  was  promised?" 
asked  the  speaker.  "Have  tlie  years  coincident  with  the 
four  tariff  reductions  been  good  years  for  the  farmer." 
Have  they  been  good  years  for  the  consumers.'  Is  the 
population  growing.''  Are  the  railways  profitable.''  Are  the 
Bt  nks  improving  their  standing  and  adding  to  their  re- 
serves?  Has  the  country  developed?" 

With  such  a  policy,  declared  the  President,  it  was  im- 
possible for  Canada  to  prosper  and,  while  the  United 
States,  which  had  strengthened  its  tariff  walls,  had  been 
forging  ahead,  Canada  liad  been  e.xperiencing  the  severest 
depression  in  agriculture  and  industry  known  for  many 
years  and  had  lost  large  numbers  of  its  population  to  the 
neighboring  republic. 

Increases  in  the  British  preference  had  aggravated  the 
situation,  the  changes  being  particularly  harmful  to  the 
Canadian  Woollen  and  Knitted  industry.  Designed  to 
increase  the  percentage  of  Canada's  purchases  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  preferential  tariff  had  failed  of  its 
purpose  since  Canadians  were  today  buying  considerably 
more  proportionately  from  the  United  States  than  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  To  increase  the  preference  still 
further  would  not  effect  the  desired  end,  he  was  convin- 
eiti,  but  would  react  more  harmfully  still  on  Canadian  in- 
dustries which  could  not  successfully  compete  with  the 
more   cheaply   operated   British   industries. 

"Are  we  asking  then  that  preferential  tariffs  be  can- 
celled," queried  Mr.  Smith.  "Not  at  all.  The  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  on  various  occasions,  has 
recorded  its  adherence  to  the  principle  of  preferential 
tride,  especially  among  countries  of  the  British  Empire. 
Bui  the  time  has  come  when,  in  justice  to  this  country, 
trade  preferences  should  be  arranged  on  the  basis  of  bar- 


gaining. That  is,  we  should  only  give  trade  favors  when 
W','  get  equivalent  trade  favors  in  return.  Canada  has 
already  arranged  preferunces  with  the  British  West  In- 
dies, New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  and  is  trying  to  ar- 
range a  prcferene.'  witii  Australia.  Unfortunately  how- 
ever, tiie  present  tariff  of  Canada,  owing  to  frequent  re- 
ductions, is  now  .so  low  that  opportunities  for  further  con- 
cessions arc  scarce.  The  first  step,  tlierefore,  .should  be 
substantia]  increase  in  tiie  general  tariff.  This  would  au- 
toi.i.-.ticaliy  increase  all  existing  preferences  gi^en  by  Can- 
ada and  would  enaiile  us  to  offer  valuable  new  preferences 
in  (  xchange  for  trade  privileges." 

Tlie  importance  of  the  tariff  to  the  farmers  o£  Canada 
wa.v  specially  stressed  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  pointed  out 
tliat  approximat<ly  2,500,000  people  in  Canada  are  di- 
rectly   dependent    for    their    livelihood    on    Canadian    fac- 


C.    Howard    SSmith,    President    Canadi 
Association 


an    Manufacturers' 


tories.  He  estimated,  from  calculations  based  on  De- 
paitment  of  Labor  figures,  that  these  people  consume  an- 
nually 260,000,000  lb.  of  meat,  .52,000,000  dozen  of  eggs, 
39,000,000  gallons  of  milk,  390,000,000  lbs.  of  bread,  78,- 
000,000  lbs.  of  butter  and  13,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes. 
"When  factory  workers  are  out  of  employment  or  on 
par',  time  or  on  reduced  wages,  they  are  forced  to  re- 
duce their  purchases,  even  of  foods,  and  the  farmers' 
sales  are  proportionately  redudied.  If  they  leave  the 
country,  they  are  permanently  lost  as  purchasers  of  farm 
products.  Further,  when  factories  close  down,  railways 
lose  freight,  retailers  lose  trade  and  nearly  every  form 
of  business  is  affected.  All  the  people  engaged  in  these 
forms  of  business  are,  of  course,  consumers  of  farm  pro- 
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ducts,   and    wlien   tluir    incoims    shrink,   tluv    iiuist    r.(liu<- 
their  purchases  from  tlu-  farmers." 

Mr.  Smith  estimated  that  on  the  average  aliout  80  per 
cent  of  the  farm  jiroducts  of  Canada  were  consumed  in 
Canada,  consequently  the  home  market  was  of  vital  im- 
portance to,  and  the  chief  support  of.  the  Canadian 
farmer.  It  was  also  vital  to  the  manufacturer.  Rei)eate(l 
reductions  in  the  tariff,  striking  manufacturers  first,  tiien 
their  workmen,  then  the  farmers  ,ind  in  turn  all  others, 
were  increasing  the  national  burden  and  preventing  the 
development   of    the   country. 

Comparing  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Mr.  Smith 
showed  that  the  customs  regulations  of  the  Latter  were 
di;'gned  to  discourage,  and  as  far  as  possible,  to  pro- 
hibit importation  of  finished  goods.  Canada's  were  de- 
signed to  encourage  tiiem.  The  United  States  had  31  !• 
ports  of  entry  for  110,000,000  people;  Canada  had  502 
potts  for  only  9,000,000  people.  The  U.  S.  ports  of  en 
trv  were  either  on  the  boundaries  or  on  navigable  waters. 
Cf.nada's  were  for  the  most  part  inland,  facilitating  the 
sale  of  foreign  goods  all  through  the  country.  The  U.  S. 
tariff  was  so  high  that  it  practically  shut  out  Canadian 
farm  products,  fish  and  manufactures;  the  Canadian  tar- 
iff was  so  low  that  it  gave  the  Americans  every  encour- 
agement to  sell  the  Dominion,  manufactures,  farm  pro- 
ducts and  other  goods  that  Canadians  produced  them- 
selves. This  one-sided  arrangement  should  not  ])e  al- 
lowed to  continue.  There  should  be  a  fairer  basis  of  ex- 
change. 

The  Tariff  Department  of  the  Association,  said  Mr. 
Smith,  bad  recently  compiled  a  stateineiit  showing  that 
63  countries,  including  Great  Britain,  had  increased  their 
tariff  since  the  war.  Canada  liad  tak«n  the  opposite 
course  and  had  made  four  reductions,  opening  her  markets 
to  nations  which  had  closed  theirs  to  her.:  Why,  he 
asked,  should  a  change  be  made  in  a  jfiscal  policy  under 
which  the  coyntrv  had  made  such  progress?  Trade  had 
increased  from  $149,000,000  in  1879  to  $1,717,000,000 
in  1922.  Capital  invested  in  manufacturing  had  grown 
fiom  $165,000,000,  to  $.3,500,000,000  between  1881  and 
1921.  In  the  same  period  the  value  of  manufactured  jiro- 
duets  had  increased  from  $309,000,000  to  $4,000,000.- 
000.  In  1890  exports  had  amounted  to  $85,000,000  of 
which  only  6  per  cent  were  manufactured  products ;  last 
year  exports  were  $945,000,000  of  which  51  per  cent 
were  manufactured  and  partly  manufactured  goods. 

Finally,  declared,  Mr.  Smith,  the  tariff  is  inseparably 
li.'iked  with  the  problem  of  the  National  Railways.  In 
addition  to  reducing  cost  of  operation,  the  Railways  must 
increase  their  traffic  and  in  this  connection  it  was  pointed 
oi't  that  the  most  profitable  traffic  was  the  freight  ob 
tained  in  the  carriage  of  raw  material  to,  and  finished 
goods  from,  factories.  If  frequent  tariff  reductions  cur- 
tailed manufacturing,  it  followed  that  the  best  customers 
of  the  railways  would  be  hurt  and  the  amount  of  freight 
reduced.  Between  1913  and  1922,  mileage  had  increased 
from  29,304  to  39.771  miles  or  35  per  cent  but  freight 
had  only  increased  from  56.829.000  to  62,273,169  tons, 
or  10  per  cent.  These  figures  were  startlingly  signifi- 
cant. 

Paul  E.  Joubert,  Montreal,  Chairman  of  the  Quebec 
Division  of  the  C.  M.  A.,  in  introducing  Mr.  Smith,  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  Quebec  Province  had  experienced 
raj.-id  growth  as  an  industrial  centre,  owing  to  the  enter- 
prise of  its  people,  its  natural  resources  and  its  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  ])ower.  Tliis  had  all  helped  to 
make  a  good  home  market,  adding  to  the  prosperity  oi 
the  agricultural  industry.  But  manufacturing  had  suf 
fared  through  lack  of  protection  and  many  people  had 
been  forced  to  go  to  the  United  States,  both  artisans  and 
ffi'mcrs.      This    showed   that    unless    manufacturing    pros- 


peretl,  the  farmer  could  not  prosper,  because  the  two 
were  interdei)endent.  Without  a  proper  tariff  neither 
could  prosper. 

Speaking  at  the  same  meeting,  George  A.  Dobbie,  Gait, 
Ontario,  President  of  the  Canadian  Woollen  ^lanufac- 
tu-'crs'  Association,  dealt  with  the  damage  done  by  the 
increased  Britisii  preference  to  the  Woollen  industry; 
.1.  E.  McLurg,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  made  a  plea  for  the  ship- 
building industry,  which  was  being  strangled  for  lack 
of  protection,  and  G.  Deslongchamps,  Montreal,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association,  told 
a  .story  of  unemployment  and  closed  factories  caused  by 
tbr  low  tariff  jxilicy  of  the  country. 

RECEIVERSHIP  FOR  DRYDEN  PAPER  CO. 

It  was  learned  Thursday  that  receivers  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Ontario  courts  for  the  Dryden  Paper  Com- 
])any,  Limited.  The  receivers  are  F.  Perry  of  Montreal, 
representing  the  bondholders,  and  F.  A.  Sabbaton,  of 
Grand'Mere.  one  of  the  directors  and  a  large  shareholder. 
It  is  understood  that  the  application  for  tlie  receivership 
was  made  with  the  co-operation  of  the  directors  and  that 
it  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  friendly  receivership  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  company  to  finance  its  woods 
operations  this  year,  and  to  conserve  the  equities  for  the 
creditors  and  shareholders. 

I'  is  under.stood  that  no  reorganization  is  in  prospect 
at  this  time,  as  it  is  hoped  that  the  company  can  be  placed 
on  a  profitable  basis  and  eventually  be  discharged  from 
receivershi]). 

This  action  comes  as  a  result  of  the  company  having 
found  itself  unable  to  pay  the  sinking  fund  and  interest 
on  its  bonds,  due  October  1st,  and  at  the  same  time  finance 
th"  year's  woods  operations. 

The  story  of  the  difficulties  of  Dryden  is  the  same 
story  that  has  applied  to  Riordon.  Mattigami,  Western 
Canada  Pulp,  and  Whalen.  The  chemical  pulp  market 
has  been  depressed  for  three  years  and  has  not  lived  up 
to  tlie  promise  held  out  last  spring  that  it  would  share 
in  the  general  betterment  of  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper 
industry.  For  a  time  early  in  the  summer,  it  looked  as 
though  the  company  might  pull  out.  In  June,  with  chemi- 
cal pulp  at  the  low  level  of  about  $60  per  ton,  it  met  all 
ch  irges  with  a  little  to  spare.  In  July,  however,  it  suf- 
fered accidents  to  its  digester,  its  markets  started  to  be- 
come the  dumping  ground  for  Scandinavian  products,  and 
in  .July  and  August  it  ran  into  heavy  losses.  Then  trou- 
ble developed  with  its  new  paper  machine,  arising  from 
injury  to  the  glazing  cylinder,  notwithstanding  all  which 
its  showing  was  :i  little  better  in  September. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  the  installation  of  the  new 
\vr;i))ping  paper  machine  with  a  capacity  of  10  to  15  tons 
daily,  thus  bringing  the  capacity  of  the  plant  to  about  50 
Ions  of  heavy  and  light  weight  kraft  and  wrapping  papers 
would  prove  the  salvation  of  the  company,  as  the  wrapp- 
ing ])aper  end  of  the  business  has  been  the  most  profitable 
one.  sulphate  pulp  having  been  subject  to  depression  for 
some  time. 

.lust  how  much  the  financial  requirements  for  the  sea- 
son's woods  operations  will  be  and  in  what  manner  they 
will  be  provided  for  is  not  intimated. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  company,  as  presented  to 
shareholders  last  December,  in  comparison  with  the  pre- 
vious year,  is  as  follows: 


('.  M.  Sisson,  has  resigned  from  the  Eddj-  Paper  Com- 
pany to  take  place  in  the  sales  department  of  the  Mac- 
Sim  Ha  i-  Paper  Company.  Otsego.  Mr.  Sisson  was  with 
the  Eddy  sales  and  i)roduetion  departments  since  1915. 
tie  will  assi.st  President  Charles  Nelson  of  the  Mae- 
SimBar  Company  with  detail  work. 
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In  our  last  articlt'  \m'  I'lnlr.ix  cutiI  Io  show  ilujl  nl' 
fii'f  ini'ii  who  buy  , the  I'ui'l  ami  mill  men  wlin  usi>  I  In' 
stpam  are  just  as  rcsijoiisiiiic  i'or  steam  costs  as  the 
man  ehnrgod  with  tiuniint:  the  coal,  and  tlicrefoic  arc 
obliged  to  know  sometliiiiH'  about  the  generation  anil 
use  of  steam.  This  artiele  is  tiu'  seeond  ol'  the  secies 
on  the  subjeet.  whieii  will  tlirougliout  be  (realed  I'rom 
the  point  of  view  of  eosl. 

Our  tirst  suggestion  is  tiiat  all  lliose  iiitei-esii'il,  wlm 
have  not  already  done  so,  slioukl  get  the  liisi  ilirec 
volumes  of  "The  Manufacture  of  Pulp  and  I'apei." 
The  fuiuhunental  princiiiles  of  every  branch  of  jiapri- 
making  are  well  set  out  in  these  books  and  by  using 
them  for  reference  we  can  cover  the  ground  without 
lengthy  explanations.  For  the  start  one  could  not  do 
better  than  to  study  everything  on  Heat,  Water  and 
Steam  that  can  be  discovered  by  seai'ching  tlii-ough  llic 
index  of  each  volume. 

Suppose  it  were  put  \\\>  to  you  per.sonally  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  steam  used  in  your  mill,  probably  the 
first  thing  you  would  tlo  would  be  to  go  into  that 
mill  and  study  the  general  distribution  of  the  steam 
throughout  the  whole  plant  with  the  idea  of  finding 
out  where  the  money  was  spent,  and  particularly  where 
a  saving  could  be  made.  The  first  thing  you  would 
have  to  learn  would  be  what  to  look  for  as  you  would 
not  see  much  steam  actually  going  to  waste,  though 
probably  you  would  find  some  leaky  valves,  steam 
traps  and  steam  pipes.  We  will  make  .just  such  a 
study  in  this  article.  We  will  start  in  the  boiler  house 
and  follow  each  steam  line  into  the  mill,  and  see  what 
work  the  steam  does. 

If  it  is  a  "news"  mill,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  pipe 
lines  runs  to  the  engines  or  turbines.  Both  of  these 
machines  are  constructed  so  the  heat  of  the  steam  may 
be  utilized  for  the  production  of  work,  in  the  engine, 
by  pushing  the  piston  back  and  forth,  in  the  tui-bine 
by  causing  the  rotor  to  turn.  (In  this  paper,  for  sim- 
plicity, we  will  consider  only  the  engine.) 

What  happens  is  this.  We  apply  heat  to  the  water 
confined  in  our  boiler  till  it  is  turned  into  steam.  The 
molecules  are  now  moving  very  rapidly,  colliding  with 
one  another  hitting  upon  the  plates  of  the  boiler  and 
in  their  elt'ort  to  separate  from  one  another,  exerting 
pressure  on  the  interior  of  the  boiler,  the  steam  pip- 
ing and  the  cylinder  of  the  engine.  The  piston  has 
more  pressure  against  it  on  the  steam  side  than  the 
weight  of  the  combined  load  and  back  pressure  on  the 
other  side,  therefore  it  moves,  the  crank  moves  and 
the  engine  is  in  motion. 

The  same  thing  would  hai)pen  if  we  could  burn  the 
coal  directly  in  the  cylinder  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  use  gasoline  or  oil  in  an  internal  combustion  en- 
gine. In  the  latter  type  of  engine  the  heat  expands 
the  gases  left  after  the  mixture  of  gasoline  and  air  has 
biu-ned  and  developes  the  required  pressure  in  the 
cylinder.  The  point  is  that  heat  does  the  work  in  both 
engines.  It  is  heat  we  require  not  steam.  Steam  is 
only  a  convenient  means  for  carrying  heat,  though  of 
course   whei-ever  steam   is   wasted,   heat    is   lost.     We 
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'i-'^''  I"  l<'''-|'  "I  iiiirHl  llial  a  -it;,!  deal  of  heat  can 
I"'  lost   u'iIIkhiI   (Mir  sccin;;'  any  sicam  going  to  waste. 

Ibnv  miirli  hral  does  oiii-  engine  require  to  develop 
one  horse  power,'  According  to  oui'  U'\\  book  one  II. 
r.  =  ;W,()()(J  ft.  lbs.  per  min.  77H  fl.  lbs  per  miii 
=  1  H.  t  u.  :{;f,()()f)  -  778  =  42.42  15.  1.  ,,.  per  minn.c 
or  1;)4:)  P..  t.  u.  |)cr  hour.  Some  heat  is  lo.st  bv  con- 
drtisalioti  of  the  steam  and  the  radiation  of  heat  from 
the  '•ylmder  to  the  surrounding  air.  If  we  estimate 
all  lo.s.ses  at  25  per  cent,  of  the  heat  turned  into  powr 
^^•e  have  2r)45  R.  t.  u.  +  636  B.  t.  u.  =  3181  B  t  u' 
necessary  t..  develop  one  11.  P.  Acording  to  the  table 
ropertu.s  of  Stean,  -     Vol.    m.   last    page,  there  are 

186  I.,  t.  u.  .n  a  lb.  „f  .h-y  and  saturated  steam  at 
JUU  Ills.  ],cr  sq.  m.  ab.solute  jiressure.  Which  might  be 
taken  to  mean  that  3181  --  1186  =  2%  lbs.  of  steam 
at  that  pressure  will  supply  the  neces.sary  heat  to  dc- 
veloj)  one  horse  power. 

No  engine  is  anything  like  .so  efficient  as  this  and 
in  practice  it  is  usually  necessary  to  supply  from  20 

o  4.)  lbs.  of  steam  per  H.  P.  per  hour,  depending  on 
the  (lesign  of  the  engine  and  the  .state  of  repair  it  is 
in.  Ihere  is  such  a  wide  difference  between  the  con- 
sumi.tion  of  the  best  engine  and  the  quantity  of  .steam 
required  in  theory  that  it  is  j^lain  we  have  found  some- 
thing worth  investigating.  Later  on  we  will  have  an 
article  on  engines  and  turbines,  and  study  the  point 
more  thoroughly.     Kor  the   present  a   rough   idea   will 

A  pound  of  average  good  coal  contains  about  r3,500 
aXAX.  and  it  will  evaporate  approximately  7.5  lbs  of 
water  from  and  at  212  deg.  F.  We  have  to  burn  20  - 
^o  =  _.6;  lbs.  of  coal  to  produce  one  H.  P.  from  the 
first  engine  and  45  -  7.5  =  6  lbs.  of  coal  for  the  same 

~1  in  ■      i'i'"o"  ^°  '^"''''"'^  ""*^^I-  P-  ''^  taking  3181 

1.  ^  lu  f-"-  ^^'''  remaining  in  each  lb.  of  .steam 
leaving  the  exhaust.  In  the  exhaust  from  the  engfn" 
supplied  with  45  lbs.  per  H.  P.  there  are  1116  Rt.": 
per  lb.   (1186-^).    These  figures  give  us  a  liyely 

Our  investigations  will  probably  .show  that  it  is 
earned  to  a  paper  machine  and  helps  in  getting  the 
nioisiire  out  of  the  sheet  which  is  being^nade^  I 
lay  be  applied  in  a  number  of  ways,  because  engineers 
have  different  ideas  on  .Irving  paper,  but  in  every 
•system  part  of  the  water  is  removed  by  suction,  parJis 
queezed  out  and  the  balance  is  driven  out  bv-  appl  •- 
mo  enough  heat  to  it  to  change  it  to  vapor  which  is' 
carried  away  by  the  rising  currents  of  warm  aii^ 

Here  again  it  is  he^t  and  not  steam  that  is  required 
n,lrt  ^'i'^  '"'  '°  '"■  '^P'^l'^'^  ^^i^h  .iudgment.Tle 
?ary  o  flj''''  '''r'''^  mechanically  is  bmind  to 
vary,,  so  that  more  steam  must  be  used  at  one  time 
than  another.  If  the  heat  is  not  controlled  prop  • 
'"any  a  ton   of  saleable  ,oo,ls    (permissablc  moSuu^) 
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goes  out  of  the  ventilator  instead  of  by  rail  with  an 
invoice  attached. 

It  will  be  found  probably,  that  the  steam  traujie  on 
the  pipe  line  leading:  to  the  dryers  indicates  from  five 
to  ten  iM.unds  pressure.     We  already  know  (from  \  ol- 
ume  I  Section  4,  pajrcs  81  to  85  inclusive)  that  a  good 
deal  of  heat  is  tied  up  in  "latent  heat"  and  it  can 
only  be  released  bv  condensing  the  steam.  We  find  out, 
bv  "looking  up  our  "Properties  "*  Saturated  Steam 
table  that  at  5  lbs.  gauge  each  lb.  of  steam  holds  960.6 
Btu.  and  at  10  lbs.  gauge  952..5  B.t.u.  as  latent  heat 
of  condensation.     There  are   1027   B.  t.u.   in  each  lb. 
of  exhaust  steam  from  the  first  engine  we  considered 
and  1116  B  t  u.  per  lb.  in  that  from  the  engine  using 
45  lbs    of   .steam   per  H.   P.   developed.    Neither   one 
leaves  a  great  deal  of  "pressure"  heat  available  for  dry- 
ing so  the  steam  is  condensed  and  the  latent  heat  used. 
This  partlv  explains  something  that  must  have  struck 
vou  when  vou  were   reading  about  the   two   engines. 
That  is    that  it  was  strange   for  any  concern  to   use 
an  engine  which  had  to  be  supplied  with   45  lbs.   of 
steam  to  develop  one  H.P..  when  they  could  buy  one 
which  would  use  less  than  half  the  amount.    The  quan- 
tity of  steam  used  in  drying  the  paper  is  the  govern- 
ing factor  and  if  a  certain  number  of  pounds  are  re- 
quired it  is  often  considered  better  to  use  an  engine 
which  is  extravagant  with  steam  but  which  takes  less 
heat  out  of  each  pound  of  it,  and  leaves  the  exhaust 
hotter  and  better  for  drying. 

The  water  is  removed  from  the  dryers  and  returned 
to  the  boiler  house  to  be  used  again  for  feed  water. 
The  Bt.u.  still  in  it  depend  on  the  method  of  handling 
it  back  to  the  boilers,  but  in  any  ease  it  is  a  great 
saving  to  use  it  over,  as  it  is  at  least  a  125  deg.  F.. 
higher  in  temperature  than  raw  water  from  lake  or 
river. 

If  as  suggested,  you  undertake  to  follow  all  the 
steam  lines  going  into  the  mill,  you  will  trace  another 
lar<Te  line  to  the  digesters.  A  great  deal  of  heat  is  re- 
quired to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  charge  to  the 
point  where  chemical  action  will  take  place  properly 
and  quickly.  Several  references  are  made  in  Volume 
m  to  the  steam  used,  so  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  en- 
large on  the  saving  which  may  be  made  by  exercising 
proper  care. 

Steam  is  used  to  carry  the  heat  necessary  to  speed 
up  the  bleaching  process,  also  for  making  size,  and  in 
the  beater  room.  Every  pound  used  in  any  process 
where  it  is  turned  directly  into  the  liquid  to  be  heated 
and  there  is  no  possibility  for  returning  any  part  of 
its  heat  to  the  boilers,  will  show  as  a  dead  loss  on 
the  boiler  house  records,  unless  it  is  measured  out  and 
charged  to  those  departments.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
such  lines  are  of  comparatively  small  diameter,  they 
are  usually  tapped  off  of  the  nearest  steam  main  and 
the  steam  may  be  charged  to  another  department  en- 
tirely. 

Our  Canadian  winters  necessitate  that  the  provi- 
sions for  heating  shall  be  extensive.  To  give  any  idea 
of  the  cost  of  keeping  a  plant  comfortable  is  difficult 
because  conditions  vary  in  every  mill.  One  mill  we 
know  of  uses  50  tons  more  coal  per  day  when  the 
weather  is  severe  than  they  use  when  the  heaters  are 
off.  If  the  heat  is  left  oft'  every  day  it  can  comfortably 
be  done  without,  quite  a  large  saving  is  effected.  The 
opportunity  for  such  a  saving  is  usually  given  in  the 
Spring  season  when  it  is  advisable  to  make  it  one  per- 


son's  particular    business    to    look    after    turning    the 
heat  on  and  off. 


There  are  heat  losses  in  the  holler  room  due  to  ra- 
diation from  the  boiler  walls,  and  the  steam  and  water 
piping.  A  great  deal  of  it  goes  up  the  stack  with  the 
hot  gases.  We  will  discuss  these  losses  in  another 
article. 


TO  TRAIN  CANADIANS  FOR  RESEARCH  WORK 

Ottawa.  —  Forty-five  persons  have  begun  work  yes- 
terday in  the  graduate  schools  of  the  various  Canadian 
Universities  under  Fellowship,  studentships  and  bursa- 
ries awarded  by  the  Research  Council  of  Canada. 
Twelve  Fellowships,  having  a  value  of  .$1,200  each, 
eight  studentships,  with  a  value  of  $1,000  each  and 
25  bursaries,  having  a  value  of  $700  each  have  been 
granted  by  the  Research  Council  for  the  present  year, 
and  these  awards  are  being  held  in  nine  departments 
of  science  at  nine  universities. 

During  the  six  years  ended  March  31,  1923,  the  Re- 
search Council  awarded  27  Fellowships,  65  student- 
.ships  and  54  bursaries.  These  146  awards  were  held 
by  96  persons  and  15  universities  in  12  departments  of 
science. 

Of  the  96  grantees,  21  have  had  their  awards  re- 
newed for  the  year  1923-24.  The  Research  Council  has, 
therefore,  during  the  past  six  years  contributed  to  the 
stream  of  Canadian  investigators  75  persons  who  have 
received  post-graduate  training  in  some  branch  of 
science  and  in  research. 


■WATERMARKED  WILL 


Mr.  Robert  Isgar,  of  Paisley  road,  West  Southbourne, 
Bournemouth,  who  died  on  June  7,  left  estate  of  the 
gross  value  of  £5,254,  with  net  personalty  £5.054.  The 
will  is  made  on  a  larges  sheet  of  parchment  paper,  the 
whole  of  which  is  covered  by  a  watermark,  which  is  a 
complete  calendar  for  the  year  1889,  surmounted  by 
portrait  medallions  of  four  ]\Iessrs.  Marshall,  and 
headed  "Three  generations  of  Dandy  Roll  and  Bank 
Note  Mould  Makers,  Wire  Weavers,  etc.,"  and  bearing 
at  the  foot  of  the  watermark  the  name  T.  J.  Marshall 
and  Co. 


RECEIVER  FOR  PAPER  CONCERN 

New  York,  Oct.  5.  —  Presenting  a  claim  for  $200,- 
000,  Michael  P.  Murphy,  today  filed  in  Federal  court 
a  petition  for  e(iuity  receivership  for  the  American 
Writing  Paper  Company  of  New  Jersey.  The  petitioner 
asserted  that  corporation  was  solvent  but  a  shortage  of 
cash  and  threats  of  suits  by  creditors  made  the  conser- 
vation of  as.sets  advisable.  The  court  appointed  Sidney 
L.  Wilson,  president  of  the  corporation,  receiver  under 
$50,000  bond. 


Another  cargo  of  baled  ]nilp  is  on  the  way  from 
Norway,  the  Norwegian  steamer  Mexicano  having 
sailed  from  Gothenburg  on  September  26  for  Portland. 
She  is  due  here  some  time  next  Aveek,  and  probably 
will  discharge  at  the  State  Pier.  She  has  about  850 
tons  to  unload  here.  From  Portland  she  will  go  to 
Boston,  where  she  will  unload  2.000  tons  and  will  finish 
discharging  at  Philadelphia. 
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Recent  Improvements  in  Beaters 
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Thf  liiffli  cost  «f  i-aw  luatcriiil  mfiUcs  it  imperative 
to  oliiiiiiuite  the  ovpv-lieatiiit;'  <>l"  part  of  tlie  1)oater 
I'uriiisli,  the  \iiuler  Ijeatin-.'  of  siicii  sfoek  as  is  circii- 
latinsr  slii-rt-islily  within  tlic  tub,  as  well  as  to  elimin- 
ate the  format ii)M  of  "lodjrers"  viz.  stoek  deposits  in 
the  (lead  eoriiers  of  thr   tub. 

Mo<tern,  speedy  paper  maehiries  recpiire  a  uniform 
stoek,  uniformly  mixed  dnrinjj  the  entire  beatinir 
proeess  and  henee  to  be  earefully  beaten  throujrbout. 
It  should  be  realized  that  (piite  a  considerable  per- 
eentasje  <>f  the  "over-beaten"  stoek  becomes  useless 
for  papermakinfi  purposes,  forming,'  slime,  elog;j?infir  up 
the  wires,  felts  and  sereens  and  finally  slipping,  away 
witli  the  Whitewater.  Here  is  where  from  3  to  5  per 
cent,  of  the  furnish  is  entirely  wasted  and  no  reclaim- 
ing of  this  sort  of  overbcaten  stoek  will  pay  for  itself. 
The  Value  of  Fast  Circulation 
Every  papermaker  knows  that  notwithstanding  Jor- 
dan work,  free  stoek,  dumped  from  the  beater,  has 
the  tendency  to  remain  free  and  that  slow  stock  dump- 
ed from  the  beater  will  remain  slow  and  even  become 
slower. 

Hence,  if  part  of  the  beater  furnish  is  over-beaten, 
while  part  of  the  furnish  is  propei'ly  beaten  and  the 
remainder  is  nnder-ljeaten  it  is  obvious  that  this  makes 
it  im|)ossible  to  obtain  as  good  a  sheet  as  a  modern  fairly 
fast  machine  requires.  Stoek,  which  has  succeeded  in 
creeping  along  the  bottom  of  the  beater  tub  will  also 
succeed  in  causing  trouble  in  the  head-box  and  when 
floating  past  the  slices.  It  should  be  understood  that 
fibres  are  not  of  uniform  specific  gravity,  which 
means,  that  .just  as  logs  become  watei-logged  in  the 
river,  so  fibres,  becoming  water-logged  in  the  beater, 
will  sink  to  the  bottom,  providing  mechanical  means 
have  not  been  employed  to  stir  them  forcibly  into  a 
uniform  mechanical  mixture  with  the  rest  of  the 
stock. 

All  paddling  and  stirring  by  hand  will  not  eliminate 
this  tendency  of  the  fibres,  as  long  as  nature  contin- 
ues and  persists  in  growing  trees,  made  up  from  long 
and  short,  light  and  heavy  fibres.  Nature  provides 
for  strong  and  resistent  fibres  where  the  tree  required 
them  most,  to  withstand  the  abuse  of  the  elements. 

Poor  formation,  unnecessary  broke,  slower  machine 
speed  owing  to  poor  stock  and  poor  machine  finish  do 
not  make  the  management  any  happier.  The  very" 
best  machine  tenders  and  the  best  of  beatermen  are 
unable  to  alter  these  conditions,  even  if  threatened 
with  dismissal,  if  the  old-fashioned,  hard  driven  flat 
bottom  beaters  have  not  been  brought  to  a  higher  level 
of  efficiency.  This  means  that  the  beaters  must  be  im- 
proved in  the  same  proportion  as  the  increasing  rate  of 
speed  and  output  of  modern  paper  machines  demands. 
More  speed  on  the  paper  machine  calls  for  more  speed 
in  the  beaters. 

"What  holds  good  for  the  stock  that  floats  on  the  top 
of  the  beater  tub  and  which  can  thus  be  examined  by 
feel  or  eye,  also,  to  say  the  least,  holds  good  for  the 
stock    moving'    along    the    bottom    of    the    tub.      This 


means  that  the  stock  on  the  bottom  should  move  just 
as  fast  as  the  stoek  on  thi'  surfac-c;. 

Is  this  not  the  case?  A  uniformly  blended  and  thor- 
ougid.\-  stiri-ed  mixturt;  is  not  jiassing  over  the  bed- 
plate. It  is  of  greatest  importance  that  the  speed  of 
the  stock  within  a  tub  is  of  sucdi  magnitude  that  the 
furnish  is  autonuitically  stirred  and  continually  mixed. 
This  means  that  the  stock  must  be  kept  in  |)crfect  me- 
ciianical  suspension.  If  a  certain  circulation  is  not 
?iiaintain(!(l  part  of  the  stock  will  remain  or  sluggishly 
circulate  near  the  backfall  end,  along  and  within  the 
sweeps  of  the  tub  and  along  the  fillets  and  the  bot- 
tom, hence  I'emaining  "under-beaten." 

A  fast  circulation  also  permits  heavier  consisten- 
cies, hence  saving  power  inasmuch  as  less  water  is  car- 
ried in  the  tub.  Last,  but  not  least,  a  fast  circulation 
causes  the  stock  to  pass  over  the  bed-plate  much  more 
rapidly,  henee  reducing  the  beating  time  very  con- 
siderably. Average  beaters  operate  at  from  6  to  15 
feet  per  min.,  while  a  good  beater  ought  to  circulate 
from  2  to  20  times  this  figiire,  depending  upon  the  de- 
sign of  the  new  l)eater  or  the  extent  of  the  improve- 
ment. 

Method  of  Checking  tip  Existing  Beaters 

But  very  experienced  men  can  judge  by  eye  just 
what  the  circulation  amounts  to.  However,  one  should 
never  rely  upon  guess-work  and  the  following  test 
should  l)e  made  to  obtain  the  circulation  in  feet  per 
minute.  Mark  ott'  say  5  feet  along  the  wall  of  the  tub 
using  chalk  to  make  the  marks  visible.  Float  a  piece 
of  paper  along  this  marked  oi?  distance  and  time  the 
floating  paper  by  means  of  your  watch  or  with  a  stop 
watch.  Divide  300  by  the  number  of  seconds  obtained 
which  gives  the  feet  per  min.'  The  following  table  will 
simplify  matters  for  the  mill  man. 


Time  5  feet  is 


Time   5   feet   is 


traversed  ; 

Sjjeed   in 

traversed ; 

Speed  in 

seconds 

ft.   per   min. 

seconds 

ft.   per  min 

2 

150 

21 

14i/i 

3 

100 

22 

13-2/3 

4 

75 

23 

13 

5 

60 

24 

12Vo 

6 

50 

25 

12 

7 

43 

26 

m/o 

8 

371/. 

30 

10 

9 

33-1/3 

34 

8.8 

10 

30 

40 

7l/o 

11 

27 

45 

6-2/3 

12 

23 

50 

6 

13 

25 

60 

5 

14 

21 

70 

41/0 

15 

20 

16 

1834 

17 

17-2/3 

18 

16-2/3 

19 

15.8 

20 

15 
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The  result  obtained  pi-rtains  to  tbc  surface  siieed 
only,  and  does  not  allow  concliisions  1o  be  drawn  as 
to  the  bottom  speed. 

Measure  the  depth  of  the  beater  furnish  by  immers- 
ing,' a  stick  into  the  tub.  Now  make  a  stick  (or  better, 
use  an  ad.iustable  stick)  of  twice  the  length  of  the 
depth  of  the  furnish.  Attach  a  string  to  the  top  of 
the  stick,  slotting  the  stick  so  you  may  shorten  or 
lengthen  the  string.  Attach  a  light  plumb  or  a  small 
nut  or  a  piece  of  iron  to  the  end  of  the  string  and 
after  having  chalked  off  half  and  full  feet  on  the  wall 
of  the  tub.  immerse  the  .stick  info  the  stock  and  make 
certain  that  the  stick  stands  straight  when  you  start 
this  test.  Supposing  the  stick  travels  at  a  certain 
speed  where  it  emerges  from  the  stock,  the  lower  end 
of  the  stick  will  lag  behind,  hence  tilting  the  top  of 
the  stick  forward.  As  the  "plumb",  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  top  of  the  stick,  will  be  perpendicular, 
the  distance  between  the  end  of  the  plumb  and  the 
mark  on  the  stick,  indicating  the  depth  of  the  furnish 
will  show  the  proportion  at  which  the  l)ottom  stock 
lags  behind.  (Ed.  note:  The  distance  between  the 
"plumb"  and  the  stick  at  its  middle  point,  measured 
with  a  rule,  is  the  distance  the  bottom  lags  behind  the 
surface  while  the  stock  travels  5  feet.) 

Repeat  this  test  several  times  until  an  average  is 
obtained.  The  "plumb"  shoidd  clear  the  stock  even 
when  tilted.     Hence  the  string  shoidd  not  be  too  long. 

Principles  embodied  in  Shiick  Patent  Beaters  and 
Patent  Attachments 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  stock  in  an  ordinary  beat- 
ing engine  creeps  towards  the  roll  at  an  average  speed 
of  about  10  feet  per  minute,  and  considering  that  the 
average  surface  speed  of  the  beater  roll  is  1.600  ft. 
per  min.  and  upward,  it  is  easily  understood  without 
going  into  mathematics,  that  a  considerable  impuLse 
must  be  given  to  the  stock  when  entering  the  fly- 
bar  "buckets"  so  as  to  speed  up  the  stock  from  its 
velocity  of  10  feet  to  the  velocity  of  the  roll.  This 
means  that  the  stock  must  be  whipped  into  the  roll 
whereby  said  stock  is  accelerated  1,590  ft.  per  min. 

However,  the  present  beaters  do  not  provide  for 
keeping  the  stock  between  the  flybars  within  the 
buckets,  to  such  an  extent  that  a  fair  circulation  may 
be  obtained.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  stock  thus 
scooped  up.  is  thrown  out  again  befo)-e  the  bed-jilate 
is  able  to  .seal  the  "bucket".  This  is  a  very  consider- 
able waste  of  power.  The  actual  power  required  to 
circulate  a  1,500  lbs.  beater,  with  the  roll  off  the  plate, 
is,  as  an  average,  35  H.  P.  But  a  relatively  small 
portion  of  this  power  is  really  used  to  circulate  the 
stock,  inasmuch  as  a  great  deal  of  stock  is  thrown 
out  of  the  roll  before  the  bed-plate  can  seal  the  "buc- 
ket." The  elimination  of  this  waste  is  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Shiick  Patented  Beaters  and  Attachments. 

Returning  to  the  power  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
actually  propelled  stock,  such  as  is  contained  between 
the  fly-bars  when  the  particular  bucket  has  been 
sealed  by  the  bed-plate,  it  must  be  under.stood  that  all 
the  power  required  to  whip  this  stock  into  the  roll  is 
and  remains  dormant  as  long  as  the  .stock  travels  at 
the  same  rate  of  speed  as  the  rail.  This  means  that 
the  entrained  stock  has  the  speed  of  the  roll  and  wlien 
given  the  means  to  fly  off  over  the  back-fall  it  will 
do  so  at  the  initial  velocity  of  tlie  roll,  gradually 
fanning  out. 


To  make  use  of  this  power  is  the  second  feature  of 
the  Shiick  Patent  Beater.  When  making  full  u.sc  of 
tlie  dormant  power  contained  within  the  entrained 
stock,  a  continuous  stream  of  moving  stock  is  ])ro- 
duccd  which  is  utilized  to  circulate  the  stock  in  tlu' 
tub. 

Another  waste  of  iiower  occurs  within  the  tub.  vi/., 
the  frictional  resistance  offered  by  the  walls  and  the 
bottom  of  the  tub.  This  is  overcome  by  tilting  the 
bottom  of  the  tui),  sloping  the  .same  gradually.  In 
Shiick  Patent  Holland  Beaters,  the  slope  is  such  that 
the  stock  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub  circulates  just  as 
fast  as  the  surface  of  the  .stock. 

In  beaters  equipped  w'ith  the  Shiick  Patent  Attach- 
ments, the  bottom  stock  lags  but  very  little  behind  in- 
a.smuch  as  the  shape  of  the  old  beater  cannot  be 
changed  in  its  entirety  to  something  which  it  is  not. 
However,  a  great  deal  can  be  accomplished  towards 
this  end. 

This  equipment  has  been  invented  and  developed 
as  to  manufacture,  and  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
various  disadvantageously  existing  conditions  that  are 
inherent  in  and  form  part  of  the  old  beater  to  be  im- 
proved upon. 

While  the  "Shiick  Patent  Beater"  attains  a  travel 
of  85  to  100  feet  per  minute  (6  to  20  times  faster  than 
the  flat  ])Ottom  type)  all  items  entering  its  construc- 
tion being  carefully  gauged  so  as  to  eliminate  fric- 
tion and  power  losses  of  the  more  or  less  unproductive 
sort,  it  is  quite  another  story  to  convert  a  poor  beater 
into  an  efficient  piece  of  equipment  by  means  of  an 
attachment.  There  are  beaters  with  the  roll  way  up 
on  a  hump,  others  with  fly-bars  crowded  together. 
some  of  them  wrongly  filled  when  being  rebladed  and 
some  of  them  are  operating  at  a  w-rong  speed.  Al- 
though of  little  use  anyhow-,  speaking  from  a  modern 
jjapermaking  stand-point,  nevertheless  even  these 
worst  cases  can  be  improved  by  following  the  analy- 
sis which  is  made  for  eveiy  ca.ses  where  an  attach- 
ment is  installed. 

A  circulation  of  40  and  more  feet  per  minute  is  not 
imcomnion  in  Shiick  Equipj^ed  Beaters,  which  favor- 
ably compares  with  some  5  to  8  feet  prior  to  the 
change.  This  is  effected  without  speeding  up  the  roll 
and  without  any  additional  power  consumption. 

Needless  to  say  the  speed  of  a  beater  is  interlocked 
with  the  consistency  carried  within  the  tub.  Also  here 
exists  a  surface  and  a  bottom  consistency,  the  heavier 
stock  being  below  the  sui-faee.  and  the  slower  the 
speed  of  the  beater,  the  higher  the  consistency  dif- 
ference. 

Results  Obtainable 

Without  speeding  the  beater  roll  above  the  normal 
roll  speed  of  1,600  to  1.800  feet  per  min.  which  is  the 
average  speed  of  today,  the  following  results  are 
claimed : 

1. — Double  the  circulation  without  additional  power, 
which  is  often  surpassed  by  attaining  as  much  as 
400  per  cent,  increase. 

2. — The  consistency  can   be  increased. 

3. — The  carrying  capacity  of  the  tub  has  been  in- 
creased up  to  73  per  cent. 

4. — The  output  is  increased  25  per  cent,  and  as  much 
as  73  per  cent,  has  been  reached. 

5. — The  stock  is  of  better  quality,  eliminates  slime 
formation,  etc.,  to  a  considerable  degree  and  forms  a 
better  sheet  on  the  machine. 
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7.-  Willi  iiow.T  III  :{.')  \n-y  II-l'-.  Ill''  iivciiiK''  iiltach 
mi'iil  |iays  for  ilscll"  within  14:5  workiiif;  ilays.  Wlini 
tij?urii»!i  powiT,  do  not  omit  the  ovcrhcinl,  iiu-i<lciiliil 
thereto,  also  the  (U-piTciHlion  and  the  intcrfst  diif 
on  the  invt'stnient,  also  nol  (iiniltinK  tin-  lair  profit  one 
one  would  expeet  from  a  hiisiness  vent  hit,  involving' 
the  amount  of  ihe  eosi  of  the  instalhil  ion  \<rv  11  I', 
and  annum. 

New  Shlick  Tubs 

Jn  ease  the  old  Hat  liotloiii  tub  is  so  far  ^'oiif  thai 
a  new  one  would  he  advisalile,  or  in  ease  a  iiioic  d' 
lieient  result  is  wanted  a  new  Sliliidi  tub  will  in 
crease  Ihe  oul|iiil  from  .'id  to  100  |hm-  rent.  vi/.  as  roii 
ditions  may  dictate.  'I'lic  lioitoiii  of  this  iiih  is  a  slop- 
ing one  and  Ihe  sha|ie  of  Ihe  lull  eliminates  ilead  eor- 
ners.  givin;;  the  bottom  stock  just  as  fast  a  eireula 
tion  as  the  stock  at  the  siirfaee.  The  old 
lighters  can  usually  be  used  in  the  new  tuli. 
A  savinii'  of  i>ower  of  liO  to  40  per  cent. 
able,  lienee  payinj;-  for  the  cost  of  the  tuli 
short  time. 

The  work  of  tlu'  heatcrmen  always  has  been  very 
hard,  especially  when  the  stock  has  to  be  handled  en- 
tirely by  hand.  Shlick  tiilis  eliminate  the  paddling- 
by  haiui  and  the  paddling  when  dumping-  tl*  bf-ater. 
Furthermore,  the  hood  design  and  the  shape  of  the 
beater  converts  the  beater  into  a  first  class  fcfder. 
Hence,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  heavy  work  elim- 
inated a  great  step  towards  relieving  the  beatcrmen 
from  unnecessary  drudgei-y  has  been   made. 

The  New  Shlick  Holland  beaters  do  the  work  of 
several  flat-bottom  beaters,  and  at  a  great  saving  of 
power. 

A  new  beater  design  can  only  be  considered  an  im- 
provement over  other  equipments. 

1. — If  the  beating  effect  is  imjiroved  to  the  extent 
that  a  lower  priced  furnish  is  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  given  product. 

2. — If  the  formation  on  the  papermachine  has  been 
improved  through  the  use  of  a  better  milled  and  more 
uniform  stock. 

3. — If,  through  the  use  of  a  moi-e  uniform  stock 
the  papermachine  can  be  pushed  to  a  maximum  speed 
consistent  with  qualit.y  -wanted. 

4. — If  the  stock  in  the  beater  travels  just  as  fast 
on  the  surface  of  the  tub  as  on  the  bottom. 

5. — If  the  beating  action  is  under  perfect  control. 
6. — If  the   cost   of  labor  plus   ))ower  plus   deprecia- 
tion plus  interest  is  less  than  before. 
7. — If  all  paddle  work  is  eliminated. 
8. — If  the  first  cost  of  the  equipment  is  automatically 
written  off  through  the  papermaking  advantages  gain- 
ed through  its  use. 

The  Shlick  Patent  Holland  Beater  is  not  a  rough 
foundry  product  and  is  being  designed  up  to  a  stand- 
ard and  not  do-wn  to  a  price.  By  procAs  of  elimina- 
tion all  possible  power  and  friction  losses  have  been 
reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  this  style  of  beater  in 
American  practice  is  operating  at  the  rate  of  85  to 
100  feet  per  minute,  using  just  the  ordinary  size  of 
driving  pulley  as  is  generally  used  on  beaters  of  sim- 
ilar capacities. 

The  power  consumiitioii  of  the  roll  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  Sjiecial  fly-bars  have  been  de- 
veloped and  are   being   rolled   to    more    economically 


handle  Ihe  slock.  The  iilale  is  of  the  Shlick  "miiltiplr- 
type,"  insuring  a  perfect  beating  action  throughout, 
'riie  beating  pressure  is  adjustable  and  can  be  changed 
within  a  fi-w  minules.  Hence  any  kind  of  paper  from 
blotting  I"  onion  skin  ma.\-  lie  beaten  with  the  same 
beater. 

This  type  is  a  very  fast  feeder  and  the  dumping 
takes  but  a  few  minules  without  the  use  of  a  paddle 
This  beater  has  the  special  advantage  in  circulating 
just  as  fast  with  i  |  the  furnish  in  the  tub  as  with  the 
t  lib  bi-imfiil. 

|{eeommendalions  as  to  Shlick  Patent  Beateis  and 
.Attachments  are  supplied  and  analysis  of  beating  prob- 
lems are  furnished  by  Leo  Shlick,  314  Beacon  Street. 
I'.oston.  ftfass.,  U.S.A.  or  his  sole  Canadian  Manufac- 
liiring  Licensees,  thi;  Sherbrooke  Machinery  (Vjm|)any, 
Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  Canada. 


NO  MORE  PAPER  CLOTHING 

Washington,  1).  C. — The  manufacture  of  paper  tex- 
tiles in  Austria  has  declined  to  a  very  great  extent 
since  the  war,  according  to  a  report  received  from 
William  Ford  Upson,  American  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Vienna,  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
( 'ommerce. 

One  of  the  largest  manufacturei-s  slated  that  it 
stopjied  when  Ihe  first  bale  of  cotton  reached  Austria 
after  the  war.  Ilis  company  still  has  the  machines, 
and  would  produce  more  paper  textiles  if  there  were 
any  demand.  It  has  a  few  thousand  meters  of  the 
Product  left,  but  it  is  gradually  being  used  up  as  a 
substitute  for  burla]i  in  wrap])ing  bales  and  pack- 
ages. He  declines  to  fix  a  price  at  which  he  would 
sell,  but  is  open  to  offers,  and  says  that  there  are  un- 
doubtedly other  small  scattei-ed  lots  that  could  be 
rounded  up  and  obtained  if  anyone  is  interested  in 
securing  them. 

Fiirther  inquiry  shows  that  one  firm  is  still  man- 
ufacturing ])aper  textiles  at  a  reduced  scale.  They 
have  one  factory  in  Austria  and  one  in  Czechoslovakia, 
with  a  total  capacity  of  about  50,000  meters  per  month. 
The  jiroducts  are  sold  by  the  meter  for  wainscoting 
and  vai'ious  technical  purposes,  such  as  insulating, 
lining  of  fancy  leather  goods,  and  lining  of  boots  and 
shoes  of  inferior  quality.  In  some  instances  the  prod- 
uct is  sold  to  factories,  where  it  is  made  into  work- 
ing clothes  for  their  own  employees. 

Ready-made  clothing  made  of  either  pure  paper  or 
jiaper  mixed  with  other  materials,  however,  is  no 
longer  procurable   in  A^ienna. — Press  Item. 


MARKS  AS  WASTE-PAPER   OF   BETTER   VALUE 
THAN  MARKS  AS  CURRENCY 

The  National  Bank  of  Belgium  ha.s  ju.st  sold  362  tons 
of  German  niark.s  as  waste  paper,  according  to  a  Brussels 
despatch   to   the    Daily   Express. 

Acquiring  the  Tnoney  in  business  transactions  with  Ger- 
iiKiny,  the  Bank  found  that  the  stacks  of  marks  had  out- 
grown all  safes,  and  would  need  a  new  building  to  house 
them. 

The  offer  of  a  junk  dealer  who  accepted  the  marks  at 
usual  waste  paper  rates  was  100  jier  cent  more  than  their 
cash  value  at  present  exchange. 
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A  MODERN  BRITISH  PAPER  MILL 

(^l-'roiii   Our   I.oikIoii   (  orn  ^poII(l.■llt.  ) 

London.  Sojit.   '^-i,   1923 

Some  time  ago  1  nicntionici  tliat  the  well-known  and 
hii^hly  respeeted  firm  of  Edward  Lloyd,  Ltd..  were  eon 
strueting  a  new  paper  mill  and  that  the  famous  Walmsley 
papermaking  machines  were  to  be  installed  in  order  to 
bring  the  mill  and  its  output  on  a  level  with  the  most  up 
to-date  concerns  in  the  paper  world.  The  name  of  Lloyd 
is  a  household  one  in  England  and  many  years  ago  1 
heard  Sir  Frederick  Becker  state  at  a  large  public  dinner 
in  London  that  when  he  fixed  up  a  pulp  contract  with 
Lloyd's  "their  word  was  as  good  as  their  bond.  "  That  i;. 
the 'reputation  of  Lloyd's,  as  they  are  known  here,  in  a 
nutshell  and  it  requires  no  elaboration  from  the  pen  of 
a  scribe;  indeed,  it  would  be  a  fine  eharacteristic  of  Eng- 
land if  there  were  a  few  more  firm.s  like  Lloyd's  in  exis- 
tence. 

The  other  day  I  visited  Sittingbourne,  Kent. — not  tar 
from  the  eitv  of  London — to  have  a  look  at  the  progress 
of  the  mill  on  the  Kemsley  Down,  in  the  parish  of  Milton 
Regis.  Kent  is  the  garden  of  England,  so  we  may  assume 
that  the  new  mill  is  going  to  be  the  acme  of  efficiency  and 
a  criterion  of  what  a  mill  should  be.  It  is  being  built  at 
a  spot  near  Castle  Rough,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
site  of  Kemsley  Castle — a  castle  that  was  built  to  protect 
the  hinterland  from  the  piratical  forays  of  the  Danes. 
The  inception  of  the  mill  is,  therefore,  heralded  with  his- 
torical events,  which,  in  their  train,  brought  success.  Some 
of  the  Kentish  papermakers  look  upon  them  as  a  good 
omen  for  the  new  mill. 

The  Foundation  Stone 

Work  on  tlie  mill  was  eommenced  a  few  months  ago, 
as  already  recorded  in  the  "Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  " 
and  today  hundreds  of  men  are  as  busy  as  ants  on  the 
construction  work,  excavating,  etc.  The  plans  show  that 
the  mill  faces  south  and  the  buildings  will  have  a  widtli 
of  330  ft.  running  back  to  a  depth  of  800  ft.  In  the  front 
of  the  mill  lies  the  foundation  stone,  which  will  stand  for 
times  undreamt  of,  bearing  the  simple  inscription: 

"This  Foundation  Stone  was  laid  by  Frank  Lloyd,  Esq., 
in  commemoration  of  his  50  years  with  Edward  Lloyd, 
(Ltd).   17th  August  1923." 

It  is  a  notable  tribute  by  a  worthy  son  to  a  notable 
father,  who  was  a  genius  as  well  as  a  papermaker  ot 
th'i  true  British  type. 

Upon  entering  the  space  in  front  of  the  building  en- 
closed by  loftj'  and  solid  walls  of  brickwork,  one  comes 
to  the  shredder  house,  which  is  a  spacious  place  for  the 
storage  of  raw  materials.  From  the  shredder  house  the 
pulp  will  be  pneumatically  conveyed  through  tubes  to  the 
potcher  house.  This  step  indicates  labor  saving  devices 
and  it  is  one  of  the  principles  in  the  construction  of  the 
mill  that  hand  labor  will  be  completely  eliminated  where 
it  i.";  possible  to  introduce  the  latest  mechanical  equipment 
that  science  has  yet  produced.  On  the  left  front  to  the 
west  door  of  the  building,  the  potcher  house  for  Nos.  3 
and  4  machines  is  to  be  built.  It  will  be  a  spacious 
building  and  modern  machinery  will  be  used  for  dealing 
with  raw  material. 

Engine  and  Machines 

The  engine  house  and  the  potcher  house  extend  from 
Nos.  3  and  4  potchers  to  the  east  of  the  outer  wall  and 
at  the  rear  of  the  engine  house  is  the  boiler  house,  where 
the  shaft  is  now  being  eonstructed.  The  shaft  will  be 
150  feet  in  height  and  it  has  an  interior  diameter  of  9 
feet.  In  the  engine  house,  the  main  engine  will  be  a  Sul- 
zer  (Swiss)  horizontal  reciprocating  one  of  2,200  h.  p. 
This  will  generate  electric  current  at  2,200  volts  that  will 


supply  the  electrical   energy  for  the   whole  of  the  mill   at 
first,  electricity  being  the  principal   power  to  be  used. 

Beyond  the  potilKr  house,  and  extending  for  3.50  ft. 
wit!)  a  width  of  112  ft.  is  the  machine  house  .  At  present 
it  is  intended  to  put  down  two  maehines,  27.5  inches  wide 
and  running  at  800  IVct  a  minute,  which  means  that  the 
output  of  newsprint  will  equal  7.5  tons  per  day.  These 
will  be  the  largest  newsprint  and  papermaking  machines 
in  England  and  they  will  be  siuiilar  to  the  machines  of 
the  Abitibi  comi)any  in  Canada.  Beyond  the  machine  house 
will  be  the  paper  store  from  which  the  reels  will  be  con- 
veyed to  Kemsley  wharf  to  the  boats,  a  little  distance  be- 
yond, for  the  waters  of  Milton  Creek  are  at  the  back  door 
of  Kemsley  Mill.  It  is  the  existence  of  the  Creek  and  the 
river  Swale  that  has.  like  a  magnet  drawn  the  paper 
making  industry  to  their  banks.  Further.  Ridham  Doek  is 
only  a  mile  away,  so  that  Messrs.  Lloyd's  new  mill  is  in  a 
happy  situation,  being  close  to  water  and  docks  and  a 
short  run  from  the  city  of  London  by  road  and  rail.  The 
close  proximity  to  London  is  a  valuable  asset.  Railroad 
charges  will  he  saved,  if  necessary,  and  prompt  orders 
will  be  handled  in  a  way  that  few  other  mills  can  deal 
with  them. 

An  All  Steel  MUl 

The  general  stores  and  the  engineers'  shop  are  close  to 
the  boiler  house  and  to  the  west  of  the  machine  house. 
The  engineers  shop,  I  am  told,  will  be  fitted  with  some 
of  the  finest  tools  and  equipment  obtainable,  and  thett- 
will  be  facilities  for  dealing  with  all  classes  of  work  on 
the  spot  in  connection  with  pa])erniaking  maehines  275 
inches  in  width. 

The  mill  will  be  a  huge  framework  of  steel,  with  brick 
panels.  No  timber  at  all  will  be  used  in  its  construction 
and  when  bricks  are  not  used  in  the  fabric  cement  will  be 
employed,  so  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Messrs.  I.lovd  to 
make  every  room  and  building  throughout  fireproof  from 
toi)  to  bottom.  All  the  roofs  will  be  covered  with  concrete, 
with  lantern  lights  in  every  roof,  so  that  the  mill  will 
be  a  well  lighted  concern.  The  electric  current  at  pres- 
ent supplied  to  Kemsley  is  taken  from  Lloyd's  mill  at 
Sittingbourne.  An  old  engine  house  has  been  converted 
into  a  transformer  house  and  the  current  from  Sitting- 
bourne  is  transformed  from  6,600  volts  down  to  430  volts 
and  distributed  to  those  parts  of  the  new  Kemsley  mill 
works  where  it  is  required.  This  work,  it  should  be 
stated,  was  carried  out  by  Lloyd's  electrical  engineering 
staff. 

Dock  "Work 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  mill,  Kemsley 
Dock  has  been  re-constructed  and  dredged  so  as  to  pro- 
vide berths  for  iJver  barges  and  other  craft  for  loading 
paper  or  unloading  raw  materials.  These  barges  will  en- 
able overside  loading  possible  in  the  Thames  for  Lloyd's 
export  trade.  They  can  also  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
London  business.  At  present  all  the  steel  work  used  in  the 
building  of  the  mill  and  other  material,  are  brought  down 
from  London  direction  by  water,  unloaded  into  cars  and 
run  on  Lloyd's  railway  into  the  building  works.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  paper  leaving  the  new  mill  will  be  handled  in 
the  same  way. 

This  new  mill  of  Lloyd's  is  being  built  from  designs 
prepared  by  their  own  drawing  office.  Ideas  have  been 
culled  from  Canada,  needless  to  say  and  America,  as  well 
as  other  countries,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  is  being  su- 
pervised by  a  professional  arehiteet. 

The  mill  is  being  built  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 

newsprint    at    home    and    abroad.      No    expense    is    being 

saved — reasonable,  of  course, — in  the  constructional  work 

and   the    introdiution   of   the   latest    and    fast    running   ina- 

ehinerv. 


ll'JIi 
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A   RARE   BOOK 

■Ol   I)     l'AI'KH.MAKIN(.       l,v     D.inl     lliint.r 

111  tlu  (iitiri-  histc.rv  ..1  prinlin-  IIhs,  ,in-  (lir  lirsl 
lio.>ks  to  liMNc  I..-.  II  mwkI.'  In  tli(ir  ,iilii-it\  li.v  tlir  iMhour  o\ 
nil  iii.iii"  is  til.-  st.'itiiiiiiit  li,\  til.  SiMillis.>Mi;ui  Institution, 
\\a'liiiii{toii.  1).  I'.,  ill  rcjiiird  to  tin-  two  lio.iks  |ir.\  ioiisly 
iii:iili-  1)V  Dard  lluiitrr  wliicli  arc  iii(iiiof;r.i|ilis  on  tin-  art 
of  iti'liiiia.  Tliis  stat.iim-iit  rt-fcrs  iiiually  weii  to  "OUl 
l'a|Kriiiakiiif;  and  tin-  Wattriiinrks  of  tlu-  Old  I'apt-r- 
niakirs"  wiiicli  was  loinpli'tod  larly  in  the  prfsent  year. 

I'apiTiiiakiiig,  wliicli  in  tiiiics  past  was  an  art,  is  today 
iarfn-iy  a  |)roccss  of  inanufactiirf  wliiTf  tons  arc  mad. 
Iiv  iiiailiincrx  wliiii-  foriiurh'  pounds  or  ouiicis  were  iiiad. 
l.'v    hail. I. 

While  Ilunt.rs  pr.  vi.ius  h.i.iks  would  doul.tltss  I..-  ot 
.■(|ual  intiTi'st  to  pvtstiit  day  typographers  and  paiier- 
iiiakers,  this  one  has  the  added  attraction  to  pa])eruiakers 
[larticularly  in  its  suhject.  dealing  as  it  does  with  the  his- 
torv  of  the  art  of  paperniaking.  wiiile  this  art  is  cxenipli- 
fiiii  in  the  hook  itself.  Not  the  least  interesting  part 
of  the  work  are  the  original  specimens  of  i)aper  which 
arc  included,  dating  from  1  ISO.,  together  with  sani 
pics   of    Dard    Hunter's   paper   and   watermarks. 

Dard  Hunter  has  long  been  a  member  of  the  'r.ehnieal 
.VsKociation  and  in  1916  eom])iled  a  bibliograpiiy  of  hand 
made  paper  and  its  watermarks  wlii.h  was  published  by 
the  Association   for   the   Committee   on   I5ibliogra|)hy. 

In  "The  Mentor,"  March  1922,  was  publisiied  .in  ar 
tide  by  Mr.  Hunter  whicli  is  worth  reproducing  in  con 
ncction    with    the    lu.ntion    of    his    jirescnt    work: 

A   Maker  of   One-Man   Books 

'1  vp.>gra|iiiy  has  always  liceii  of  x  ital  inttr.st  t.i  me.  1 
was  reared  in  tile  midst  of  jiajier,  type,  and  ink.  My 
earliest  recollection  is  watclling  my  father  set  type,  and 
print  on  an  old  Washington  hand-press.  He  had  a  great 
love  for  the  printing  of  the  early  craftsmen,  which  be 
said  h;ui  never  been  excelled;  it  was  his  contention  that 
iiiodern  b.xik  printers  should  follow  in  their  foot-ste])s. 

I'or  tw.iity  y.irs  1  laboured  to  get  tin-  (piality  of  old 
typography  into  ho.iks  that  1  was  producing.  1  used  the 
so-called  handmade  pap<:r  from  Italy,  my  type  was  of 
special  design,  and  the  printing  was  executed  with  care. 
IJiit  my  books  always  lacked  the  charm  of  the  old  vol- 
umes. I  have  seen  through  the  jiress  upward  of  two  hun- 
dred different  books,  but  none  of  them  ever  pleased  me. 
They  were  just  so  much  paper  with  a  type  impression — 
that   was  all. 

The  Italian  book  printers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  have  never  been  excelled.  Their  paper,  even 
after  four  hundred  years,  shows  a  richness  in  tone  and 
texture  which  the  modern  papermakers  have  never  equal- 
led. The  type  possesses  a  freedom  of  stroke  unknown 
to-day.  The  margins  and  type  arrangements  arc  always 
satisfying,  and  the  presswork  displays  a  brilliance  and 
firniness  that  suggests   sculpture. 

Tile  old  books  from  the  presses  of  Aldus  and  Nicolas 
.Icnson  haunted  inc.  Why  could  not  I,  in  this  age,  pro- 
duct as  fine  typography  as  these  fifteenth-century  arti- 
sans." Surely,  with  all  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  to- 
day in  papermaking,  type  founding,  and  })rinting,  one 
.should  be  able  to  equal,  if  not  excel,  the  old  typographers. 

I  went  to  Italy,  and  studied  papermaking  by  hand ; 
then  to  Vienna,  where  I  entered  the  Institute  of  Graphic 
Art.s,  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  I  studied  type 
design  at  the  Academy  of  Industrial  Arts  in  Vienna,  and 
then  went  to  London,  where  I  entered  the  Royal  Technical 
College,   making   a    specialty   of   tool   making. 

After  a  number  of  years,  I  returned  to  America,  to  try 


MM     h.iiid    ..gain    at    h.i.ik    printing.      .My    efforts    were    still 
unsatisfactory. 

Till  tr.iuhlc  was  this:  1  had  been  buying  paper  that 
had  hiin  made  in  another  part  of  the  world,  by  men  who 
knew  <ir  cared  nothing  about  the  books  I  was  making.  The 
type  I  had  been  using,  although  of  my  own  di:sign,  had 
been  made  in  a  great  commercial  type  foundry  by  men 
UMintercsti-d  in  my  work.  All  that  I  had  been  doing 
(like  the  nst  of  tlu-  printers)  was  to  set  the  mechanically 
made  type  and  imprint  it  on  the  ijajtcr  of  which  I  had  no 
))art  in  making.  I  had  been  simply  printing  books 
not    iniihiii;/   tliciii. 

I  came  to  the  eoneliision  that  if  I  wished  to  arrive  at 
til.'  peculiar  excellence  of  the  old  printers  1  must  work 
with  their  methods.  This  involved  nian_v  difficulties:  I 
had  to  learn  ))ai)crmaking  and  typography  as  the  ancients 
had  practised  tlust'  arts  so  it  was  essential  that  I  have  my" 
own  h.-ind made  paper  mill  and  type  foundry.  My  working 
materials  for  book  production  had  been  paper  and  type, 
now  they  were  to  be  linen  and  cotton  rags,  bar-steel,  cop- 
])ii',  lead,  tin,  and  antimony. 

1  built  a  small  mill  myself,  which  I  patterned  after  a 
Devonshire  cottage.  It  was  thatched  with  rye  straw 
which  I  had  grown  on  my  small  farm.  I  equipped  this 
miniature  mill  with  appliances  such  as  had  been  used  by 
til.'  fifteenth-century  papermakers.  An  old,  creaky  wood- 
en water  wheel  reduced  the  linen  and  cotton  rags  to  a 
fibrous  pulp  from  which  I  made  each  sheet  of  jiaper  sc))- 
arately   in  a  hand  mould. 

Next  I  set  up  a  small  foundry,  and,  with  no  other  tools 
or  utensils  than  those  that  would  have  been  used  four 
hundred  years  ago,  I  cut  the  letter  punches  in  steel,  struck 
the  matrices  in  cO))pcr,  and  cast  the  fount  of  type  in  a 
h.ird  mould.  When  there  was  sufficient  water  to  turn 
the  water  wheel,  I  worked  in  the  mill,  and  was  able  to 
make  about  seventy-five  sheets  of  paper  a  day.  When 
there  was  no  water,  I  made  type,  as  upward  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pieces  were  needed  for  my  project. 

When  the  paper  and  type  were  ready  I  printed  the 
first  book,  using  a  press  of  the  hand-lever  type.  The  first 
book,  an  edition  of  two  hundred,  was  finished  in  191.5. 
The  second  book,  of  which  there  were  two  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  printed,  was  completed  in  1916.  Both  of 
these  volumes  were  made  for  the  Chicago  Society  of  Et- 
chers, and  were  monographs  on  the  art  of  etching.  The 
entire  work  of  papermaking,  type  making,  and  printing 
occupied  a  period  of  seven  years. 

Even  these  books  did  not  please  me,  but  I  more  nearly 
approached  the  peculiar  elusive  art  of  the  fifteenth-cen- 
tury  typographers   than    I    had    ever   done    before. 

MHiat  the  whole  undertaking  revealed  to  me  most  was 
the  interest  there  is  in  the  history  of  papermaking  and 
watermarking.  I  have  been  so  engrossed  with  these  sub- 
jects since  my  first  experiments  in  paper  that  I  now 
have  in  progress  a  book  dealing  with  the  art  of  the  an- 
cient master-papermakers. 

The  hand  moulds  on  which  the  paper  for  my  first  two 
books  was  made,  the  letter  punches,  matrices,  type,  and 
tools  that  were  used  in  their  production  are  now  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington.  Copies  of  the  two 
books  are  there  also  and  on  the  label  of  the  case  in  which 
they  are  housed  may  be  read:  "In  the  entire  hi.storv  of 
printing  these  are  the  first  books  to  have  been  made  in 
theii   entirety  by  the  labour  of  one  man." 


Note:  The  editor  understands  that  there  are  yet  avail- 
able a  very  few  copies  of  this  remarkable  book. 
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REVIEW    OF    RECENT    LITERATURE 

MECHANICAL    PROCESS 

D-4  Preparation  of  Wood  for  Mechanical  Disintegra- 
tion by  Grinding  or  Rolling.  15Ur.\( )  /IMMKK.MAN. 
Ger.  pat.  37(5,910.  Papierfabr.  21.  297  (June  17.  192.1). 
The  wood  is  tivatiMl  iiiidcr  |)r.'s.siire  and  at  a  tciiipcra- 
tuiH"  over  UK)  C  "itli  t-ali-iinn  liyili-oxide  solulioii  uii 
der  foiistatit   ciiTulatioii.-.I.L.l'. 

D-4  Regtaation  of  the  Grinder  K.  KLIMI'KE.  Zell 
stoff  U.  Papier  :l.  139-145  (June  1923).  An  extensive 
article,  with  diagrams,  on  the  ivgulation  of  grinders 
for  groundwood.  with  espeeial  reference  to  those  of 
German    origin.-J.E.P.  i  ,   m- 

D-4  Innovations  in  Grinders.  EKNSl  I.EAL. 
Wochlb.  Papierfabr.  .'.4.  li;39-l(i-12  (June  9.  1923): 
1712-1714  I. lime  1(1.  19231.  A  general  article  covering 
the  recent  iniproveiueiits  on  (ienuan  inacliiiiery.-.l.E.P. 

D-0  Use  of  White  Water  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Groundwood  and  its  Effect  on  Freeness.  W.  E. 
BKAWN.  Paper  Trade  J.  76.  No.  25.  50-52  (Jane  21, 
1923).  Use  of  white  water  reduces  the  freeness  of 
groundwood  owing  to  the  "flour"'  present  in  the  while 
water.  If  the  pulji  is  used  directly  from  the  ground - 
wood  mill  in  slush  form,  white  water  increases  the 
temperature  and  consequently  raises  the  freeness  to 
an  extent  which  may  fully  counteract  the  effect  of  th:> 
"flour."  If  the  pulp  is  used  as  laps,  heat  or  other 
means  must  be  used  to  restore  the  freeness  on  the 
paper  machine.  Variations  in  the  size  and  character 
of  fibers  in  the  stock  and  white  water  give  varying 
results  and  should  he  studied  with  tlie  aid  of  th- 
microscope. -A.P.-( '. 

BEATINC 

K-7  What  can  be  learned  from  Fiber-Length  Mea- 
surements in  the  Beater?  SIGPUl)  SMITH.  Papier- 
fabr. 21.  301-303  i.hine  24.  1923):  Paper  32.  No.  14. 
5-6.  17-18  (July  25.  1923).  A  i)art  of  the  article  is  de- 
voted to  microscopic  technique;  the  remainder  con- 
siders the  results  of  several  fiber-length  experiment.-^ 
carried  out  in  the  beater.  It  was  found  that  with  a 
constant  roll  pressure  of  540  kg.  there  were  less  fibers 
cut  with  a  stock  consistency  of  6.5  and  6.6%  than 
with  a  consistency  of  6.1%.-J.L.P. 

K-7  A  Washing  and  Bleaching  Hollander  with  a 
Washing  Drum,  or  a  Filter  Bottom?  ANTr)N  1).  -1 
KUIIN.  Wochlb.  Papierfabr.  .54,  1918-1920  (July  7, 
1923).  By  using  the  Gossler  filter  device,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hoUander.  a  more  uniform  bleaching  and  more 
thorough  washing  of  the  stock  is  possible  than  with  the 
washing  drum.-J.L.P. 

K-7  K-1  Precision  in  Beating  Paper  Stock.  ARTHUR 
B.  GREEN.  Paper  Mill  47.  No.  21.  14.  42.  44  (May  26, 
1923).  A  discussion  of  the  use  of  the  Green  beater 
drag  (U.S.  pat.  1.  321,736)  showing  that  it  must  be  de- 
signed and  used  to  meet  the  conditions  in  each  in- 
dividual mill.  The  law  underlying  beating  is  stated 
as  follows:  "If  the  mixture  of  fiber,  mineral  matter, 
coloring  and  water,  as  furnished  to  the  beater,  be  re 
garded  as  a  fluid  mass,  the  curve  of  its  f fictional  re 
sistanc.  measured  throughout  the  run  and  plotted  beal.^ 
direct  relation  to  the  jiapcr  making  characteristics  ol 


tiie  stock.  If  the  furnish  be  rejieated  in  the  same 
beater,  the  mixture,  the  quantity  and  the  density  being 
tlie  same,  then  a  duplication  of  the  curve  of  frictional 
resistance  results  in  a  du])lication  of  the  paper  making 
characteristics  of  the  stock."  Precision  control  over 
the  beating  o])eration  resolves  itself  into  4  steps:  (1) 
An  understaJiding  of  the  law;  (2)  a  study  of  the  mill 
and  its  business  in  the  light  of  the  law;  (3)  the  design 
of  recording  ap|)aratus  best  ada|)ted  to  these  condi- 
tions; (4)  a  i-eai-rangement  of  tlie  methods  of  doing 
work,  and  the  relationship  between  management  and 
man  neeessarv  for  Mpjilvijit;-  the  law  in  ])l;ice  of  guess. - 
A. P.O. 

K-7,  12  Apparatus  for  Testing  the  Wear  of  Beater 
Knives.  World's  Paper  Trade  Rev.  79.  No.  17,  142S 
(Apr.  27,  1923);  Paper  3,  No.  5,  12  (May  23,  1923), 
Tile  i)rinci])le  of  the  invention  is  the  determination  by 
suitable  means  of  the  di.stanee  that  the  roll  is  moved 
with  respect  to  the  bed]ilate  or  the  bedplate  with  res- 
jiect  to  the  roll  in  order  to  maintain  a  predetermined 
greatest  intensity  of  contact  between  the  roll  and  thi 
bedplate.  Various  methods  of  construction  of  the  ap- 
paratus are  described. -A.P.-C. 
SIZING 

K-10  Colloid-Chemical  Studies  on  the  Rosin  Sizing  of 
Paper  WO.  OSTWALD  and  R.  LORENZ.  Kolloid-Z 
332.  119-137,  195-209  (1923)  ;  Paper  32.  No.  11.  7  i  1923). 
By  the  acidification  of  a  solution  of  sodium  resinate 
gamma  jiinic  acid,  melting  about  75''G..  is  precipitated. 
By  repeated  crystallization  from  dehydrating  solvents, 
such  as  absolute  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  a  cry.stal- 
line  abietie  acid,  melting  16.1  to  163"C  is  obtained  from 
this.  Thus  there  is  a  sei-ies  of  acids  differing  in  their 
content  of  colloidal  water  from  gamma-])inic  acid,  the 
most  highly  hydrated.  to  abietie  acid,  which  is  anhy- 
di<(us.  The  possible  range  of  sizing  media  is  com])rised 
between  natural  sodium  abietate  on  the  one  hand  and 
a  colloidal  hydrosol  of  abietie  acid  free  from  alkali  on 
the  other.  The  most  concentrated  hydrosol,  containing 
0.61%  of  abietie  acid,  was  obtained  by  adding  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  abietie  acid  to  ice-cold  water, 
which  had  been  freed  from  carbon  dioxide  by  the 
liassage  of  a  current  of  purified  air.  filtering  th.'! 
emulsion  and  concentrating  in  vacuum  below  50°  C., 
until  coarse  flakes  separated,  then  quickly  filtering 
and  cooling  with  ice.  The  behavior  of  various  size 
preparations  has  been  studied  by  filtration,  ultrafiltra- 
tion, dialysis,  diffusion,  ultramicroscopy  and  electro- 
phoresis. Dilute  1  to  5%  solutions  of  neutral  sodium 
abietate  pass  through  ultrafilters  unchanged,  they  are 
diffusible  and  the  state  of  dispersion  is  molecular.  At; 
dilutions  of  0.5'^  and  below,  hydrolysis  takes  place 
with  oi)alescence  due  to  the  se|)aration  of  colloidal 
abietie  aid.  This  has  the  propei'ties  of  a  susjiensoid 
colloid  and  the  commercial  size  emulsions  are  not  emid 
sions  but  suspensions  of  abietie  acid  in  niolecularly  dis- 
persed sodium  abietate.  The  colloid  has  a  negative 
charge.  As  regards  the  relations  of  the  viscosity  of 
size  solutions  to  temperature,  highly  concentrated 
solutions  of  sodium  .Thietnte  sho-w  the  pi-o]iertii's  of  a 
gi4aliiiisalilc  cmiilsnid   (Milldi.l.      In   ililiilc  sdlutiuiis  the 
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visposity  of  ncutrnl  sodium  iihietiite  is  relHtivoly  small, 
and  suspended  eolloidiil  iil)ietic  ucid  has  no  effeel  on 
vi.seosity.  Tiie  chemieal  e<|nilil)riuni  in  the  liollander 
involves  wide  ^ea(•hin^'  iiydrolyses  of  the  sodium  rc- 
sinute  and  the  aluniiiuini  sulphate  These  hydroly.ses 
lire  stronsrly  influeiiced  hy  the  salts  in  the  wafer  and 
liy  the  free  lesin  of  the  size.  The  sulpluirii'  aeid 
lilierated  from  the  aluminum  sidphate  neutralises  Iho 
peptizinj;  aetion  of  the  sodium  hydroxide  from  the 
sodium  resinate.  The  floeetdating  action  of  electro 
lytcs  on  abietie  aeid  liydrosol  has  been  studied  quan- 
titatively. It  is  more  powerful  the  {jreater  thi-  charge 
of  the  aetion.  while  tlie  pepti/.intr  influenee  increases 
with  the  charfre  of  tiie  anion.  Thus  the  molecular 
quantities  of  aluminum,  maKiicsium  and  potassium  in 
the  form  of  chhu-idcs  recpiired  to  ])roduce  incipient 
flocciilation  were  in  the  ratios  of  1 :  1,700:  5,000,  where- 
as in  the  form  of  sulphates  they  were  1 :  50 :  150  The  in- 
fluence of  calcium  salts  in  the  hollander  water  is 
strongly  floeculatinp :  that  of  the  sodium  salts  is  less 
hut  not  inconsiderable,  farbcni  dioxide  has  a  week 
flocoulatinpr  aetion.  Certain  additions  to  commercial 
sizes  act  as  protective  colloids  ])reserving  the  dis- 
persion of  the  resin  iiarticles.  The  aqueous  extract  of 
casein  is  a  powerful  protective  ag:ent.  but  an  alkaline 
solution  of  casein  itself  is  flocculated  by  aluminum 
sulphate  and  carries  down  the  abietie  acid  by  occlu- 
sion. Potato  starch  ]iaste  delays  flocculation  to  some 
extent  ;  small  jirojiortions  of  jiclatin  lia\e  a  very  jiower 
ful  stabilizing  action.  These  staliiliziug  colloids  act 
similarly  to  mordants,  jireserving  dispersion  and  con- 
stituting a  bridge  between  the  cellulose  and  the  resin. 
Bxi)eriments  by  electrophoresis  showed  that  pure  paper 
l)ulp  in  water  migrates  to  the  anode  and  consequently 
the  i)ulp  in  the  hollander  carries  a  negative  charge.  If 
paper  is  ground  up  with  strong  aluminum  sulphate 
solution  it  then  migrates  to  the  cathode;  colloidal 
aluminum  hydroxide  carries  a  positive  charge.  Col 
loidal  abietie  acid  carries  a  negati\e  charge  and  be 
haves  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  pure  paper  pulp. 
Thus  fiber  and  colloidal  resin  are  two  similarly  charged 
colloids  which  repel  one  another  and  a  permanently 
sized  paper  cannot  be  made  by  preci])itating  the  size 
with  acid  alone.  Without  the  |)ositive  charge  of  tht; 
aluminum  hydroxide  the  union  between  the  fiber  and 
the  resin  is  due  onlj'  to  mechanical  and  capillary  aetion. 
If  too  large  an  excess  of  aluminum  sulphate  be  used 
the  charge  of  the  whole  system  becomes  positive  and 
the  quality  of  the  sizing  is  im])aired  as  the  positively 
charged  components  repel  each  other.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  the  electrostatic  theory  of  sizing,  a  firm,  per- 
manent sizing  is  only  obtained  when  the  condition  is 
isoelectric,  that  is,  when  the  positive  charge  of  the 
aluminum  hydroxide  fixed  in  the  pulp  balances  the 
negative  charges  of  the  paper  and  abietie  aeid.  The 
effect  can  be  demonstrated  in  a  series  of  graduated 
cylinders  containing  paper  pulp  to  which  is  added  a 
constant  quantity  of  abietie  acid  hydrosol.  The  volume 
of  sediments  is  constant  after  a  number  of  hours.  If 
then  increasing  quantities  of  a  mixture  of  alumium 
sulphate  and  colloidal  aluminum  hydroxide  sol  be 
added  to  the  pulp  in  the  cylinders  the  volume  of  the 
sediments  decrease  in  regular  order  to  a  minimum  and 
then  increase  again.  This  is  due  to  the  repulsion  of  the 
components  of  the  negatively  and  positively  charged 
systems,  the  maximum  compactness  corresponding  to 
the  isoelectric  mixture. -C.J. W. 

K-10  Montan    Wax   Soap    for    Paper    Sizing-.     PR. 
KELTING.     Ger.     pat.    376,761.    Papierfabr.    21,  307 


(June  24,  1923).  Montan  wax,  purified  at  a  high  tem- 
perature with  zinc  chloride  solution,  is  Haponified  in  a 
concentrated  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  The  pro 
cess  is  carried  out  in  an  autoclave  under  a  presKure  of 
about  (i  atmos|ilieres  and  a  temperature  of  120°('. 
.I.L.I*. 

K-10  New  Theories  on  Rosin  Sizing.  EMIL  HEISEU. 
Papierfabr.  21,  '.'.stt^iM  (.lun.'  17,  1!)23).  An  ad.li-ess 
lieaiing  with  the  historical  as  well  as  the  moi'c  recent 
side  of  rosin  sizing. -J. L.l'. 

A-15  A  Theoretical  Discussion  of  the  Reactions  of 
Paper  Making.    .IE«S1E  E.  MINOR.    Paper  Trade  J. 

76.  No.  2:!,  .').')  50  (.lune  7,  1923 1.  A  l.rief  review  o:' 
Loch's  ''Donnan  iiiemliiiiiie  equilibrium  tlu'Oj-y''  with 
a  discussion  of  its  application  to  cellulose  and  the  (col- 
loidal conditions  in  jjajier  making,  from  which  the 
author  concliules:  The  Donnan  nuunbi'ane  equilibrium 
seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the  swelling  of  fibers  in  an  al- 
kaline solution  and  of  the  viscosity,  and  at  least  par- 
tially of  the  electrical  charges  of  the  .solution.  The  re- 
lation of  the  Donnan  membrane  theory  on  the  effect  of 
acids  on  cellulo.se  will  need  further  study.  It  is  possible 
that  swelling  does  occur  for  a  very  slight  range  below 
the  isoelectric  point.  At  present  there  seems  to  be  little 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  Donnan  membi-aiie 
when  the  pulp  is  in  an  acid  soluti(m.  The  reactions  of 
sizing  seem  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  Donnan 
membrane  equilibrium  except  in  as  far  as  the  hydration 
or  swelling  favors  the  reaction.  The  work  of  Sieber 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  reactions  between 
rosin  and  alum  were  in  accordance  with  the  Donnan 
membrane  theory.  The  theory  for  the  mechanism  of 
the  sizing  reaction  suggested  agrees  with  the  present 
known  tlieories  and  mill  experience  and  might  be  a 
satisfactory  working  hypothesis  until  further  evidence 
on  the  sub.iect  has  been  gathered.-A.P.-C. 

DYEING 

K-8  Production  of  Colored  Effects  on  Paper.  PARB- 
WERKE  A^ON  MEISTER  LUCIUS  &  BRUNING.  Ger. 
pat.  375,512.  Papierfabr,  21,  287  (Jiuie  10,  1923).  In 
.stead  of  using  the  dye  solutions  stated  in  Ger.  pat.  357,- 
990,  .suspensions  of  dyestuffs,  as  organic  and  inorganic 
pigments,  or  colored  substances,  as  Fuller's  earth 
are  recommended. -J.L. P. 

K-8  Soiu-ces  of  Trouble  in  the  Coloring  of  Paper 
Stock  and  their  Elimination.  II.  DIERDOHP.  Zell- 
stoff  U.  Papier  3,  105-109  (May  1923),  Bleached 
groundwood  should  be  entirely  free  from  chemicals 
before  it  is  colored ;  chemical  residues  often  cause  much 
trouble.  In  the  selection  of  dyestuffs  for  chemical 
wood  luilps  the  degree  of  beating  is  of  special  import- 
ance. Basic  colors  have  less  affinity  for  bleached  than 
for  unbleached  pulps.  Each  dyestuff  should  be  dis- 
solved separately,  preferably  in  hot  water,  and  added 
in  that  way  to  the  beater.  Some  dyes  do  not  dissolve 
readily  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  water;  distilled 
or  condensed  water  .should  be  used.  Oftentimes  coloi-s 
decompose  or  ])recipitate  in  solution  on  standing.  The 
filtering  of  the  solution  before  adding  to  the  beater  is 
recommended. -J.L. P. 

K-8  Surface-Colored  Papers,    Paper  Making  42,  174 

175  (May  1923).  A  brief  description  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  red  alizarine  lake  and  of  indigo  blue  paste  and 
of  the  method  of  using  them  in  the  manufacture  of 
surface -colored   papers.-A.P.-C. 

(Continued  on  page   1014) 
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Mr.  Troy  Blinco  and  Mr.  J..  W  .  C  ampbtll  ot  the  Laur- 
t-ntide  Company  captured  the  doubles  tennis  championship 
for  the  St.  Maurice  Valley  and  were  awarded  the  tro- 
phy presented  by  Mr.  Fred  J.  Argall  of  Tliree  Rivers. 

His  many  friends  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  H. 
Grindstad,  sulphate  superindendent  of  the  Brompton  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co..  is  now  entirely  recovered  from  a  long  and 
serious  illness.  He  was  recently  a  visitor  at  La  Tuque. 

In  a  recent  contest  at  the  net,  Messrs.  Rossiter  and 
FJvinas,  representing  the  Montreal  office  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Paper  Mills  defeated  Messrs.  A.  M.  Creighton  and 
Boulianne   of   the   mill   office   at   Three   Rivers. 

Mr.  Hj aimer  Loken  has  gone  to  East  Angus,  where, 
it  is  reported,  he  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Bromp- 
ton Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

George  C.  Winlow,  sales  manager  of  Lincoln  Mills,  To- 
ronto, left  recently  on  an  extended  business  trip  to  Win- 
nipeg and  the  Coast.  He  will  call  upon  the  paper  trade  in 
all  the  leading  cities  of  the  West. 

W.  H.  Sherriff  of  Hodge-Sherriff  Paper  Co.,  Toronto, 
left  this  week  on  a  business  trip  to  Vancouver  and  all  in- 
termediate points.      He  will  be  absent  about  a   month. 

George  Davidson,  sales  manager  of  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  Co.,  Toronto,  has  returned  from  an  extended  so- 
journ to  Western  Canadian  cities  and  reports  trade  in  the 
fine  paper  line  in  the  prairie  provinces  as  improving. 

Another  trade  publication  has  made  its  appearance  in 
the  "Fur  Trade  Journal  of  Canada."  It  is  published  at 
Osl-.awa  by  Robt.  G.  Hodgson  in  the  interest  of  the  fox 
and  fur  farmer. 

X.  E.  Wainwright  of  the  sales  staff  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills,  Toronto,  has  returned  from  a  recent  busi- 
ness trip  to  Winnipeg. 

A.  Huntley,  of  the  Hodge-Sheriff  Paper  Co.,  Toronto, 
was  in  Montreal  last  week  meeting  Mrs.  Huntley  and 
family  who  were  returning  from  an  extended  visit  to  the 
Old  Country. 

A  new  cover  stock  has  been  put  on  the  market  by  the 
United  Paper  Mills,  Toronto,  known  as  "Dominion."  In 
a  contest  for  the  selection  of  the  most  appropriate  name 
the  prize  of  $2.5  offered  by  the  United  Paper  Mills  was 
captured  by  W.  A.  Sutherland,  of  Toronto,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Toronto  Typothetae.  There  were  some  80 
suggestions    received    from    contestants. 

A.  G.  Pounsford,  manager  of  the  Port  Arthur  division 
of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  was  in  Toronto  last  week 
on  his  way  to  Cincinnati  where  he  will  spend  a  well  earned 
holiday. 

Another  weekly  newspaper  has  gone  out  of  business 
after  thirty-three  years  publication.  The  Atwood  Bee  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Banner,  of  Listowel,  with  which  it 
will  be  amalgamated. 

There  is  much  activity  on  the  site  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Paper  Co.  at  Fort  William  where  the  new  ground  wood 
mill  will  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $800,000.  Tracks  have 
been  laid  leading  down  to  the  plant  and  the  work  of  pour- 
ing concrete  for  the  footings  and  foundation  is  now  under 
way.  There  is  every  indication  that  the  mill  will  be  com- 
pleted within  the  allotted  time  of  one  year. 

Arrangements  are  proceeding  satisfactorily  for  sixth 
annual  convention  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Associa- 
tion which  will  be  held  in  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  on 


Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  October  16  and  17.  An  interest- 
ing program  has  been  prepared  and  the  delegates  will  be 
entertained  by  the  members  of  the  Montreal  trade  and 
the  paper  manufacturers. 

John  F.  Ellis  of  Toronto,  who  will,  on  November  9 
next,  celebrate  his  seventy-eighth  birthday  is  Honorary 
President  of  the  Association.  George  Wilson  of  Winni- 
peg, is  the  President;  J.  B.-  Larkin  of  Montreal,  first  vice 
president,  and  R.  I.  Finlay  of  Toronto,  second  vice  presi- 
dent. E.  S.  Munroe  of  Toronto  is  the  treasurer  and  N.  L. 
Martin  of  Toronto,  general  secretary  of  the  organization 
while  C.  V.  Syrett,  of  Toronto,  is  vice-president  in  charge 
of  the  coarse  paper  division. 

An  interesting  and  edifying  address  was  delivered  be- 
fore the  Toronto  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  last 
week  b}'  His  Honor,  Harry  Cockshutt,  Lieut. -Governor 
of  Ontario,  on  "Impressions  of  the  Far  North."  He 
predicted  that  the  T.  and  N.  O.  Railway  would  in  time 
be  extended  to  Hudson  Bay  shores  and  spoke  of  the  great 
assets  of  timber  and  pulp  wood  which  he  witnessed  on  his 
recent  trip  through  that  country.  His  Honor  also  gave  an 
address  along  similar  lines  this  week  before  the  Canadian 
Club  in  Toronto  and  was  enthusiastically  received. 

M.  A.  James  of  Bowmanville,  who  for  forty-five  years 
has  been  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Bowmanville  States- 
man, last   week  celebrated  the  fiftieth   anniversary   of  his 
wedding.      He   is   one   of   the   mo.st   widely   known   weekly  : 
publishers  in  Canada.  , 

T.  H.  Preston,  of  Brantford,  Ont.,  publisher  of  the  Ex- 
positor and  President  of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers 
Association,  who  underwent  an  operation  recently  in  Johns 
Hopkins  hospital   Baltimore,  Md.,  is   recovering. 

Hon.  James  Lyons,  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  for 
Ontario  and  Hon.  Charles  McCrea,  Minister  of  Mines,  will 
leave  shortly  on  an  extended  trip  throughout  Northern 
Ontario  and  obtain  first  hand  knowledge  of  th?  progress 
and  needs  of  that  country  territory. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  has  received 
word  from  Hon.  James  Lyons,  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  that  no  decision  in  regard  to  the  opening  up  of 
the  Mississauga  Forest  Reserve  will  be  made  imtil  the 
report  of  the  department  surveyors  has  been  received.  The 
surveyors  are  now  at  work  going  over  the  reserve  to  deter- 
mine the  condition  of  the  timber  there. 

C.  R.  Stewart,  who  has  been  manager  of  the  Pembroke, 
Ont.,  bureau  of  the  Government  employment  service  of 
Canada,  has  resigned.  He  has  taken  a  new  post  as  sen- 
ior assistant  of  the  employment  department  of  the  Abi- 
tibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.  at  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont. 

Albert  Robitaille  of  Montreal  died  recently  after  a 
long  illness,  aged  thirty-two  years.  He  was  an  accountant 
and  a  brother  of  Davilla  Robitaille,  accountant  of  the  Can- 
ada Paper  Co.,  Montreal. 

According  to  the  view  expressed  by  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Hollinger  gold  mine,  there  is  no  possibility  of  any 
objections  that  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.  might 
have  to  Hollinger's  power  development  on  the  Abitibi 
River.  He  says  the  plans  of  the  project  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Ontario  Government  giving  the  mining  peo- 
ple the  right  to  go  ahead  with  the  work. 

New  machinery  has  been  installed  in  the  groundwood 
plant  of  the  Glengarry   Pulp   Co.   at  Cornwall,  which  has 
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ilUTt-HM'd  tin-  ciipHfitv  of  till-  null  to  tliirly  tons  tlnily.    I'lir 
i-unipnnv    is   very    busy   iit   tin-    prcsmt    time. 

A.  M.  Hurstis,  ot  Toronto,  C'linadian  ri'iirfsrntutiM-  ol 
111.  KnIlilUiscli  CoriioriitioM,  New  York,  and  Mrs.  llifs 
tis,  wlio  liHVi-  hern  s|>t'iuling  tlic  past  (vw  months  on  .in 
(■\t<Mil<il    \isit    to  (irral    Hritain   and    Isiiropr   Iuim     nliirnccl 


NEW    BRUNSWICK    NEWS 

Thr  latest  nnnouni'cnicnt  fron\  tlic  Nasliwaak  I'nip  and 
Paper  Company,  St.  John,  N.  B.  is  tliat  tlie  plant  will 
reopen  in  the  near  future,  although  no  definite  date  has 
been  announced.  This  mill  was  closed  suddenly  thr<c 
weeks  a^o,  notices  hcinj;-  posted  to  the  effect  that  the  mill 
would  suspend  operations  for  an  indefinite  period.  No 
official  reason  for  tiu;  suspension  was  advanced,  but  un 
officially,  it  is  reported  the  increases  in  rates  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Workman's  Compensation  Board,  and  a  slump 
in  the  market  were  contributinff  f.ictors.  While  the  plant 
has  been  idle,  |)art  of  the  crew  of  employees  has  been  re 
tained   to  make   ni'ccssary   repairs   and   cleaning. 

Indications  arc  that  the  royal  commission  formed  to 
investiuate  the  )>ulpwood  situation  will  hold  sessions  at 
St.  John,  Fredcricton,  Chatham.  Batluirst  and  Edmunston 
in  New  Brunswick,  .-ilthoufjli  but  two  dates  have  been  of- 
ficially announced — St.  ,Iolm  and  Fredcricton.  The  hom< 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the  commission — R.  V.  McLel- 
Ian — is  in  the  latter  city.  The  St.  John  session  will  ''ol- 
low-  that  held  at  Digby,  N.  S.  the  members  crossing  the 
Bay    of  Fundy  to  St.  John. 

Most  of  the  pulp  and  paper  companies  operating  pulp 
wood  cutting  crews  in  the  New  Brunswick  woods,  will 
hereafter  insist  on  the  anti-smoking  rule  be  enforced  by 
their  foremen,  while  in  the  woods.  This  means  that  smok 
ing  is  taboo  e.\eept  in  the  camp.  In  some  instances  men 
have  been  dismiss*  d  for  disobedience  of  this  rule.  In  the 
past  workmen  employed  by  pulp  and  paper  companies 
have  in  a  number  of  cases  been  blamed  for  the  origin  of 
forest   fires. 


WAYAGAMACK  WORKING   ON  ODOUR 

The  Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Pajjcr  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  now- 
engaged  on  certair'  extensive  works  witli  a  view  to  elimin- 
ating the  highly  objectionable  odour,  incident  to  certaiii 
processes  of  their  manufacture.  The  chief  change  to  be 
made  is  in  the  fuel  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  certain 
acid  required  for  tlie  making  of  the  Kraft  brand  of  paper, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  substitution  of  oil-fuel  will 
greatly  improve,  if  not  actually  eliminate  all  unpleasant 
odours. 

A.  Des  Moines,  Iowa  firm  lias  been  entrusted  witli  the 
contract  for  the  building  of  a  large  oil  tank,  while  Ger- 
main &  Freres,  local  plumbers,  have  been  given  the  con- 
tract for  laying  the  pipes  from  this  tank  to  the  digester. 
The  work  will  likely  be  completed  this  fall,  and,  wliile 
it  it  being  done  more  or  less  as  an  experiment,  satisfactorv 
results  are  expected. 


SPEEDY  MACHINES  OF  OTHER  DAYS 

Ballston,  Spa.,  N.  Y. 
September   19.   1892. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Paper  Trade  Journal : 

In  these  days  of  fast  running  machines  we  hear  con- 
siderable about  300  feet  and  over  but  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that   300   feet  and   over  are   run   by   wind. 

Hearing  much  about  a  certain  mill  we  took  pains  to  go 
and  see  these  greased  lightning  machines  and  on  arriving 
there   saw   one    machine    running    230    and    the    other    220 


feet  per  minute,  which  is  JO  (ret  slower  than  we  are  runn 
inn  and  wi'  (lon'l  call  it  a  fast  machine  cither.  .Speaking 
to  the  superiiitiiident  lie  informed  u.s  that  the  machine 
will  run  3K)  feet  just  as  well  and  as  safely  as  2  K)  and 
will  get  to  that  speed  as  soon  as  the  new  smoke  stack  is 
finislud  which  is  to  be  1  HO  feet  high.  ,\t  first  thev  only 
intended    to    build    that    stack     l.W    feet    hut    thought    they 

'■""li*   K<t    re   sjieed   on    the   machines    by    adding   30    feet 

as  it  would  maki-  the  draft  on  the  machine  so  much  bel- 
ter. ('I'his  mill  In  in  the  state  of  New  York  and  we  un 
derstand  it  will  run  at  a  .\aney  Hanks  gait  after  tins 
st.K  k   is   finished.) 

It  is  all  well  ,  noiigh  to  run  at  300  feet  a  while  until 
tlw  machine  room  is  full  of  broke  and  then  the  machine 
drops  back  to  210  fc.t.  Those  ol.l  gags  used  to  go  but 
they    ddirt   go    now. 

Two    I'apiriiiakers. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT  FROM  THE  ENEMY 
Hj  "A  WET" 

A   writer  in  Colliers  National   Weekly  .sayH : 

"I  am  H  wet.  i  have  ahvay.s  been  and  always  shall 
he.  All  my  be«t  Inen.l.s  are  wet.  I  am  not  a  steady 
day-m  and  day-out  drinker,  but  I  get  away  with  mv 
share  of  the  stulf  even  in  the.se  Volsteadian  day.s     " 

"I  rarely  go  anywhere  that  T  do  not  find  liquor 
^'asily  acce.s.s.ble.  I  have  always  been  thrown  into  or 
ought  the  company  of  drinking  men.  They  are  the 
kind  of  men   1  like— my  kind.  " 

He  says  that  in  the  last  few  months  he  has  yisited 
th.rty-s.x  of  the  forty-eight  .States  of  the  Union  He 
««ys  that  m  any  city  he  could  buy  liquor,  but'  that 
It  IS  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  do  .so. 

He  found  nowhere  any  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
return  of  the  saloon,  and  everywhere,  except  in  the 
Kast,  a  strong  and  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
prohibition  laws.  He  elo.ses  his  article  with  this  state- 
ment  : 

«     •     • 

•'The  great  mid-West  is  joining  hands  with  the  Par 
West  and  the  South  in  the  movement  to  make  Am- 
erica bone  dry.  The  Eighteenth  Amendment  is  an  ac 
eepted  fact  almost  everywhere  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  Iowa.  Nebraska.  Kansas,  the  Dakotas,  and 
other  States  that  I  visited  in  the  last  few  months  are 
dry  —  the  .sentiment  is  dry  and  there  is  a  growing 
respect  for  the  Volstead  Act.  None  of  these  States  is 
bone  dry  as  yet  but  they  are  on  the  way. 

"I  was  loth  to  admit  it  even  to  myself,  but  there 
IS  an  abundance  of  evidence  that  a  great  'dry  wave' 
IS  rolling  eastward,  slowly  but  surely  grinding  down 
opposition  to  prohibition. 

"And.  riding  the  cre.st  of  this  wave  are  the  clean 
substantial  citizens  of  the  nation  —  the  John  Smith^^ 
and  the  Tom  Browns  —  and,  always,  their  wives  and 
sisters  and  mothers  are  riding  at  their  sides. 

"Some  day  we  wets  are  going  to  awaken  to  find 
t^iat  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
I'nited  States  are  weary  of  boot-leggers  and  dry-IaM- 
violators. 

"Some  day  and  that  day  is  not  far  distant,  these 
people  are  going  to  rid  the  country  of  the  bootlegger 
and  run-runner  just  as  the  Vigilantes  of  tlie  fifties  rid 
the  California  mining  camps  of  undesirable  gamblers, 
gunmen  and  prostitutes." — Ex. 
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(^Continued  from  page  1011) 

K-8  Coloring  Paper.  KENNETH  T.  KING.  Paper 
Mill  47,  No.  22,  46,  o2  (June  2.  1923,i ;  Paper  Ind.  5,  489- 
490  (.liint-  1923).  Brii-f  discnssioii  (if  tlu-  followiiii;- 
points:  pri'veutiiiii  of  mottled  fibers:  diffureiiees  in 
eobir  absorption  in  kraft  and  sulphite  pulps  due  to 
variation  in  eooking  methods;  foaming,  two-sided  ef- 
feet:  and  water  eonditions.-A.P.-C". 
BLEACHING 

H-5  Bleach  Studies  on  Wood  Pulps.  H.  CAKL  G 
SGirWALl^K  and  HERMANN  WEXZL.  Papierfabr, 
21,  279  (.June  8.  19231  :  281-2b2  (.June  10.  923).  Acia 
Tfication  of  the  bleaching  bath  with  carbon  dioxid'; 
gives  only  positive  results  when  the  acid  is  added  to 
The  alkaline  liipior  before  addition  of  the  pulp.  The 
combined  acid-alkaline  process  attacks  the  cellulose 
and  leads  to  the  formation  of  oxycellulose.  Yellowing 
of  bleached  pulp  occurs  when  the  chemicals  have  not 
been  eompletelv  washed  out.  Yellowing  increases  with 
the  increase  iii  the  alkalinity  of  the  bleach  solution 
and  the  decrease  in  the  temperature  of  reaction.  An 
acidification  of  0.1';;,  or  less,  with  dilute  acid  has  a 
favorable  influence  on  the  bleaching  of  pulp.  (Also 
in  Paper  32.  10.  9-10.  21  (-lane  27.  1923)  ;  No.  11,  5-ti, 
28  (.Iulv4.  1923\-.T.L.P. 

DRYING 

K-12  Drying  of  Paper.  F.  GREWIN  and  K.  LIN- 
DERSTAM.  Swensk  Pappers  Tid,  2fi.  145-149  (1923). 
Several  equations  covering  moisture  and  heat  relation; 
in  drving  paper  and  five  graphs  recording  data  ob- 
tained are  given  together  with  a  resume  of  desirable 
conditions. -CT.W.  ,   „  „   ,  rr 

Heat  Economy  in  Drying  Paper  and  Cellulose.  H. 
RYDGREX.  Papir-Journalen  10.  89-92.  9:-)-102,  109- 
111  116-118.  123-12.5  (1922).  These  phases  have  been 
investigated  minutely:  drying  machines  (with  dia- 
grams), effect  of  summer  and  winter  tempera tureR, 
foss  of  heat  through  walls  and  roof,  ventilation  passage 
of  heated  air  over  the  drying  machines,  loss  of  heat  in 
the  chimney,  dimensions  of  pipes,  heat  batteries,  in- 
take of  air,  use  of  waste  heat  and  use  of  condensed 
water  Curves  and  equations  are  included. -C..I.W. 
PAPER   MACHINE 

K-12  Foam  on  the  Paper  Machine.  ANoN.  Zellstoff 
U.  Papier  3.  113  (May  1923K  Some  of  the  causes  for 
the  formation  of  foam  on  the  paper  machine  are: 
action  of  aluminum  sulphate  on  carbonates  in  the 
water  to  give  carbon  dioxide,  sizing  materials,  fillers. 
organic  substances  in  solution  and  suspension,  pertain 
dvestuffs  especially  crocein  scarlet  and  orange,  pig- 
ments, and  the  fibers  themselves.  The  addition  of 
small  amounts  of  oil  to  the  beater  when  it  is  washed 
out  is  very  effective  in  reducing  the  foam. -I. L. P. 

K-12  Device  for  Transferring  the  Paper  Sheet  from 
the  Couch  to  the  First  Wet  Felt.  .I()SF:F  HHAS- 
DIRA.  Ger.  pat.  375,257.  Zellstoff  U.  Papier  3.  124. 
(May  1923K  Compressed  air  is  usnl  to  lift  the  sheet 
from  the  longitudinal  wire.  .J.L.l'. 

K-12  Suction  Rolls.  HAROLD  BING.  Paper  Mill 
47.  No.  22.  24.  7G  (June  2.  1923).  A  di.scussion  of  the 
three  types  of  Millspaugh  suction  rolls  (couch,  press 
for  cylinder  machines  and  press  for  Fourdrinier  ma- 
chines) and  of  their  merit.s.-A.P.-C. 

K-2  Suction  Rolls.  W.  II.  MILLSPAUGH.  Paper 
Ind.  5.  496-498  (June  1923)  :  Paper  Mill  47.  No.  26,  4, 
10  (June  30.  1923).  Figures  are  given  of  the  per- 
formance in  various  mills  to  show  the  advantages  of 
.Millspaugh  suction  coueh  and  press  rolls  on  news  and 
hook   machine.    Troubles  caused   by   suction   rolls  are 


Ijriefiv  discussed.-A.P.C 

K-i2  Drier  Felts.  GEORGE  F.  KENNEDY.  Paper 
Ind.  5,  483-484  (June  1923).  Brief  description  of  the 
chai-K'tcristics  of  .Mitton  drier  felts.-A.P.-C. 

K-12  Felts:  Their  Efficiency  and  Life.  F.  W.  VIC- 
KEHV.  World's  Paper  Trade  Rev.  79.  1500-1508,  1562- 
156(i.  1.')8U-15S2  (.May  4,  11,  1923);  Paper  Making  42, 
170-173  (May  1923)":  Paper  Makers'  Monthly  J.  61, 
201-207  (May  15,  1923).  Papeterie  45.  470-481  (May 
25,  1923;  Papier  26,  561-565  (Alav  1923i;  Paper  32, 
No.  6.  6-10,  21-22  (Mav  30.  1923)  :  Paper  Mill  47,  No. 
25,  16,  18,  38,  44,  No.  26,  38  (June  23,  30,  1923),  A  dis- 
cu.ssion  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  wear  of  felts 
on  Fourdrinier  machines  with  a  description  of  the 
Vickery  felt  cleaner  and  a  di.seu.ssion  of  the  increased 
life  of  felts  obtained  by  its  use. -A. P. -C. 

Also  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Mag.  21,  889-891,  915-917 
(Sept.  6-13.   1923). 

K-12  M-4  Automatically  Controlled  Hydraulic  Power 
Transmission  as  Applied  to  a  Paper  MUl.  J.  W.  ROSE. 
Paper  Maker  and  Brit.  Paper  Trade  J.  65  575-577 
(Mav  1,  1923)  ;  World's  Paper  Trade  Rev.  79,  No.  12, 
988-990,  No.  14.  1137-1140  (Mar.  23.  Apr.  6,  1923).  A 
discussion  of  the  possibility  of  ajiplying  the  hydraulic 
transmission  variable  speed  gear  to  jiaper  machine  and 
calender  drives. -A. P. -C. 

K-12  The  Removal  of  Electricity  from  Paper  and 
Fabrics.  W.  11.  CHAPMAN.  Pulp  &  Paper,  21,  627- 
628  (June  21.  1923)  Static  electricity  in  paper  is  re- 
moved by  means  of  a  type  V  inductor,  consisting  of  a 
steel  tube  1-5  in  diameter,  having  a  slot  on  one  side 
extending  from  end  to  end.  The  slot  is  filled  with 
little  porcelain  blocks,  each  of  which  has  in  it  a  copper 
.sleeve  with  a  point  attached,  which  projects  through 
a  hole  flush  with  the  outside  surface  of  the  porcelaii^ 
while  the  sleeve  sui-rounds  a  well-insulated  cable  that 
pas.ses  through  the  center  of  the  tube.  Each  point 
receives  its  charge  by  induction  from  the  cable  and 
can  receive  only  as  much  as  is  due  to  the  surface  of  the 
sleeve,  which  i.s  small.  The  inductor  is  placed  across 
the  machine  and  the  material  passes  at  a  distance  of 
2  to  3  in.  The  jioints  ionize  the  surrounding  air,  which. 
discharges  the  static  electricity  on  the  jiaper.  The 
latter  can  be  passed  at  1,000  ft.  per  min.  and  be  com- 
jiletely  neutralized. -A. P. -C. 

K-12  Electrical  Paper  Machine  Drive.  ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC  CO.  LTD.  Eng.  pat  193.458.  The  invention 
provides  a  means  for  providing  an  adjustable  speed 
interlock  between  the  motors  driving  the  various  parts 
of  the  machine  so  that  alternating  current  can  circulate 
between  the  motors.  Adjustable  frequency  changing 
devices  can  be  arranged  between  the  auxiliary  con- 
nection and  the  motors. -A. P. -C. 

K-12  Changing  Machine  Wire.  BELOIT  IRON 
WORKS.  Eng.  pal.  Ift3.]13.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
rejilacing  of  the  wire  in  Fourdrinier  machines,  the 
lower  couch  roll  is  arranged  to  be  raised  and  adjusted 
towards  the  table  while  the  pond  together  with  one 
of  the  deckle  wheels  can  be  raised  and  retained  in  dif- 
ferent |iositioiis  relatively  to  the  head  box  to  clear 
the  talilc  of  its  wire.-A.P.-C. 

K-12  Dandy  Rolls.  J.  H.  LOWE.  Eng.  pat.  192.950 
The  dandy  rolls  are  provided  with  a  gauze  tablet  which 
carries  a  detachable  watermark.  The  tablet  is  fixed 
to  the  rolls  by  press  buttons  or  similar  fastenings.  The 
arrangement  ])ermits  the  free  interchange  of  water 
marks  and  the  use  of  one  dandy  roll  foi'  anv  number 
of  marks  insteail  of  one  i-oll  for  each  watermark. 
A,P.-C. 
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HARD  WOODS  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  NORTH 

\U    ().   M.   I'OKTKK 

Secretary  Treasurer,  The  Woodlands  Section, 

A.P.,  &  PA. 

Diiiirij,'  a  iccciit  lii|i  in  coiniiaiiy  with  Hie  Swcili.sli 
Minislrr  lliroiif,'li  the  Mniiic  I'orcsts  and  castciii  C^iichi'c 
I  was  trcini'iulously  iniprfsscd  witli  tlic  .siM-idiisiii'ss  and 
I'Udniiity  (if  iiiir  liai'd  wnml  piohlrm  as  n'f;ar<ls  tlic 
paper  indiisti-y. 

The  forest  slmwed  evid'iice  of  the  fhanfj;in^  liindin- 
iiig:  conditions  u['  the  country.  In  Maine,  for  instance, 
we  saw  remnants,  or  at  least  traces,  of  the  earliest  while 
pine  lotr^'iny:  wiiieli  was  later  followed  by  selective  cut- 
ting of  spi-nce,  and  finally  heavier  cuts  of  hotii  spruce 
and  lialsani,  until  now  the  forests,  at  least  of  the  terri- 
tory throiigii  whifii  \\c  passed,  can  be  classed  only  as 
a  niixeil  liai-d  wood  1.\  pe.  What  the  future  will  be,  who 
can  predict  .'  Tlie  land  once  supported  heavy  stands  of 
I)iiu',  sj)ruce  and  fir.  Today  they  are  covered  with  birch. 
aspen  and  maple,  with  a  more  or  less  suppressed,  ad 
vaneed  soft   wood  repi'oduetion. 

Need   for     Soft   Woods 

The  practice  of  fm-csti-y  m  tliis  country  is  dependent 
on  transportation,  fire  prevention  and  taxation.  At 
present  the  utilization  of  much  of  this  vast  hard  wood 
stumpage  is  economically  impossible.  The  paper  in- 
dustry, a))pai-eutly,  must  have  soft  woods.  The  United 
States  must  Ix'come  increasingly'  independent  as  regards 
its  domestic  supply  of  soft  woods.  The  time  may  come 
when  Canada  will  need  its  forest  resources  for  its  own 
imlustries.  We  cannot  secure  adequate  supplies  of  .soft 
woods  from  the  other  nations  of  the  globe.  We  must 
grow  timber  I  To  grow  timber  snceessfully  we  nmst 
have  complete  fire  prevention,  and  to  use  that  which 
we  have  grown  we  must  have  adequate  s.Astems  of  cheap 
transportation. 

The  pajier  industry  of  the  United  States  will  undoubt- 
edly plant  trees.  It  will  grow  its  soft  wood  timber. 
There  will  be  an  expansion  of  the  paper  industry  in 
the  South,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Pacific  north- 
west, as  well  as  in  Alaska.  The  industry  was  established 
in  New  York  and  New  England,  and  it  will  always  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  economic  life  of  that  region. 
This  means  that  for  its  continual  operation  it  must  and 
will  have  adequate  supplies  of  reasonably  cheap  pulji 
wood. 

Paper  Industry  and  Forestry 
The  i)aper  intlustiy  is  ■•■ommeucing  to  i)raetice  forest- 
ry. It  will  find  ways  and  means  of  utilizing  a  jiortion 
of  its  hard  wood  crop,  which  is  now  encumbering  the 
land  and  going  to  waste.  The  increased  demand  for 
papers,  and  the  increasing  consumption  of  pulp  wood 
will  both  hasten  the  day  when  the  paper  companies  will 
realize  the  ^■alue  of  forest  ownership,  forest  manage- 
ment and  forest  development.  Paper  companies  can 
and  will  practice  foresti'y,  and  the  time  is  coming  when 
the  f(n-ester  will  be  considered  of  very  much  greater  im- 
portance in  the  personnel  of  pulj)  and  paper  comiianies 
than  he  is  at  present,  because  on  the  finester  will  actual- 
ly dejiend  the  contiinuil  operation  of  the  mill.  lie  niusl 
see  that   lliere  are  successive  ci'ops  iif  pnlpwuod    for   tlu' 


L'rindcis  an<l   iligesters,  and   it    is  only   through   the   ap 
plil'atiou  of  his  kjiowledge  that  this  will  be  as'surcd. 

II  believe  that  pulp  and  paper  companies  must  con 
trol  sufficient  forest  land  to  provide  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  supplies  of  raw  material.  I  believe  that 
the  utilization  of  both  the  Southern  pine  and  our  North- 
ern hard  woods  should  be  carefully  studied.  I  believe, 
also,  however,  that  the  time  is  not  fai'  off  when  the 
actual  creation  of  soft  wood  forests  close  to  the  mills  will 
be  economically  po.ssihle,  and  eventually  extremelv 
profitable. 


The  paper  mills  of  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  liil!)  census  used  $5,n4,42()  worth  of  manila  s'to<-k 
in  thai  year,  and  paid  $3,694,947  for  .sti'aw. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

The  hardwoods  of  Australia  and  their  Economics.  B\ 

IJichard  T.  I'.aker.  Sy<lney.  William  .'\i>plegate  (Tuillick, 
(iiivcrinnent  Printer. 

It  is  roughly  estimated  that  the  number  of  species  of 
trees  growing  in  Australia  is  about  five  hundred,  and 
of  these  the  genu.s  Eucalyptus  accounts  for  some  two 
hundred.  The  Eucalyptus  covers  an  enormous  area  of 
the  continent  —  hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  .square  miles, 
all  the  timbers  of  this  family  are  valued  for  their  hard- 
ness and  weight,  and  they  are  remarkable  for  the 
rapidity  of  their  growth.  The  author  quotes  the  ease 
of  an  Australian  gum  tree,  which  made  as  much  hard- 
wood in  twenty-four  years  as  an  English  oak  in  two 
centuries.  This  is  enough  to  show  what  enormous 
potential  wealth  Au.stralia  i)Osse,sses  in  her  timbers. 

The  iM-esent  volume  has  been  designed  by  the  author, 
who  is  Curator  and  p:eonomic  Botanist,  and  Lecturer  on 
Forestry  in  the  University  of  Sydney,  to  make  known 
to  Australia  in  particular  and  to  the'  world  in  general 
the  qualities  of  the  various  hardwoods  which  flourish 
on  the  continent,  and  is  especially  Mritten  for  architects, 
saw-millei-s,  engineers,  cabinet-n /akers  and  foresters. 
The  first  part  deals  with  the  physical  properties  of 
tnnbei-s,  a  particularly  interesting  .section  of  which  is 
concerned  with  their  comparatively  eombu.stibility. 
.\ow  that  naval  construction,  on  a  lai'ge  .scale,  is  beino' 
undertaken  in  Australia,  it  is  important  to  find  woods 
of  low  combustibility  for  internal  u.se  in  ships  of  war, 
and  Australia  is  fortunate  in  having  a  large  supply  of 
such  timbers.  A  list  of  woods  arranged  in  the  order  of 
then-  fire-resisting  (pialities  will  be  found  exeeedino-ly 
useful  in  this  connection.  "  ' 

I'art  1»I.  contains  descri]>tions  of  the  various  species 
ol  liardwoods  m  botanical  sequence.  This  occupies  350 
pages.  A  givat  number  of  the  sections  are  illustrated 
with  coloured  plates  which  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
various  linilicrs,  both  as  to  shade  and  grain. 

Pari  III.  is  technological,  and  deals  with  the  uses  of 
the  woods  in  andnteeture,  engineering  and  for  general 
|)iirposes.  Some  sjiaee  is  devoted  to  the  problem  of 
seasoning,  both  by  natural  processes  and  bv  kiln-drvin"- 
\arioiis    methods    of    pivserving    timber    are    dLsciksed' 
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and  luinibpr  (»f  pliotojiraphs  are  given  illustrating  the 
varidiis  uses  of  tiinhcr  in  building  and  fitting  railway 
cars,  l)ridgt's.  wharves  jetties,  and  in  the  nianufaetnre 
of  fnrnitnre.  The  bixik  lias  i)een  eonipiled  witii  nuich 
care,  and  eontains  a  great  anmnnt  of  infonuation,  wiiieh 
should  go  far  to  poi)ularise  the  use  of  Australian 
timbers.  —  J.  Ro.v,  Soe.  Arts,  May  28,  1920. 


STUMP  AGE  SALES 

PVedericton.  N.  B.  Oct.  5.  —  Complaints  that  large 
holders  of  timber  limits  in  New  IJrunswick,  who  an 
not  in  a  position  to  carr.v  on  operations  on  areas  burned 
over  by  forest  fires  during  the  past  year  are  refusing 
to  sell  stumpage  to  others  who  are  ready  to  operate 
on  the  limits,  as  provided  by  the  Order-in-C'ouneil 
jiassed  by  the  Provincial  Government  some  time  ago 
are  being  received  by  the  Government,  it  was  leai-ne(i 
today. 

Premier  Veniot  said  that  the  matter  wouhl  be  t:ikeu 
up  by  the  Government  at  its  present  meeting. 

The  Government  have  granted  an  application  of  Col. 
T.  G.  Loggie.  I.S.O..  Deputy  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Mines  for  two  months'  leave  of  absence. 


TIMBER  LIMITS  SOLD 

Quebec  —  A  large  timber  limit  and  lumber  transac- 
tion att'eeting  a  local  company  was  executed  in  Quebec 
last  week,  when  the  holdings  of  Messrs.  W.  and  H. 
Kennedy,  known  as  the  Lake  8t.  Joseph  Limits,  includ- 
ing saw  mills,  property,  etc.,  w^ere  sold  to  the  Lanren- 
tide  Company,  Limited. 

The  limits  consist  of  about  350  square  miles,  com- 
prising almost  all  the  land  surrounding  Lake  St. 
Joseph,  which  has  not  already  been  sold  for  summer 
residences. 

Fifty  miles  of  the  limits  are  fee  simple  lands,  the 
balance  under  government  lease. 


PULPWOOD  APPEAL  DISMISSED 
Toronto,  Oct.  1. — An  unusual  ca.se  came  up  in  the  Ap 
pellate  Division  this  morning,  when  the  appeal  of  Frea 
Little  from  the  judgment  at  the  trial  awarding  him  $1.- 
612.26  for  pulpwood  su))plied  under  contract  to  the  St. 
Maurice  Lumber  Company,  wa.s  dismissed  with  costs.  The 
unusual  feature  is  that  before  judgment  was  given  at  the 
tri.Tl.  the  defendants  had  agreed  to  settle  the  ease  for  fe.- 
000  and  costs. 


FIRE  CONTROL  IN  FORESTS  SUCCESS 

X'ictoria.  H.  C.,  Oct.  t. --Prtliiniiiary  surxcVN  of  rcimrt- 
ri-aehing  the  Forestry  Department  shows  that  the  forest 
fire  control  during  the  season  to  Septeud)er  30  has  been 
most  successful  and  that  losses  have  been  tlw  lightest 
since  1913.  Damage  is  reported  at  $520,000.  of  which 
$t30,000    was    personal    property    and    equipuient. 


THEY    REMEMBER    THE    FIRE 

Toronto,  Oct.  I. — The  following  telegram  was  rcccixcd 
tonight  from  the  town  council  of  Thornloe.  in  New  Ontario. 

"New   Liskard,  Oct.   4: 

Thornloe  citizens  gathered  tonight  to  thank  (iod  for 
safe  deliverance  (.ne  year  ago  from  the  fire.  Wish  also  to 
send  thanks  to  our  helpers  in  Old  Ontario  and  other  parts. 
'Lest  we  forget.' 

(Signed)   "TOWN   COUNCIL." 


When  we  accustom  ourselves  to  deny  the  body  in  lesser 
matters,  we  are  surely  storing  up  power  for  victory  in 
some  great  temptation. 


THE   ABC.    OF   THE   PULPWOOD   EMBARGO 

Extracts    from    l.tt.r   of    V.   ,1.    D.    15arnjiuii   to   the   .hiiinial 
of  Commi'rcf. 

In  view  of  the  grave  national  situation  in  connection 
with  our  forest  resources  and  the  many  foolish  and  wil- 
fully misleading  statements  that  are  being  circulated  re- 
garding the  i)uli)wood  embargo,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  nie 
to  summarize  conditions. 

My  main  contention  is  that  what  wood  it  may  he  neces- 
sary to  cut  in  Canada  shall  be  manufactured  in  Canada  «o 
that  not  only  Canadians  may  receive  the  full  benefit  of 
the'r  own  devastation,  but  that  the  wood  shall  be  manu- 
factured at  or  as  near  as  possible  to  the  district  where 
it  was  produced,  so  that  the  farmer  on  whose  land  it  was 
cut  may  not  only  have  a  market  nearby  for  his  wood,  but 
als.i  have  a  mill  built  and  a  town  develojied  that  will 
l)rovide  a  home  market  for  his  farm  produce  as  well  as 
furnish   extra   work  for  himself  and  family. 

Is  there  a  man  or  woman  in  the  whole  Dominion  of 
Canada  who  will  say  it  would  not  be  better  for  the  coun- 
try to  manufacture  pulpwood  at  home,  thereby  leaving 
$50  in  the  country  for  everj-  cord  of  wood  cut,  instead 
of  (  x)iorting  it  and  bringing  in  only  the  $8  to  $15  per 
cor.i   which   is  now    being  obtained.^ 

This  influx  of  new  mills  would  not  only  take  a  matter  of 
on"  or  two  years  but  would  begin  instantaneously  as  the 
supply  of  newsprint  paper  in  the  U.  S.  must  be  main- 
tained and  if  they  cannot  ship  the  raw  wood  across  the 
line  to  be  manufactured  in  their  own  country,  they  will 
not  only  be  forced  immediately  to  move  these  mills  to  Can- 
ada but  they  will  be  only  too  glad  of  the  opporunity  af- 
forded to  manufacture  their  pulp  or  paper  so  near  home, 
rather  than  be  forced  to  move  to  the  Pacific  Coast  where 
tluy  would  have  to  ship  the  manufactured  product  three 
thousand  miles  to  the  great  consuming  centres.  Practically 
all  the  machinery  from  existing  mills  could  be  moved  to 
Canada  and  their  power  in  the  LT.  S.  sold  for  other 
purposes  at  a  sufficiently  high  figure  to  enable  them  to  ac- 
quire new  sites  in  the  Dominion  and  sufficient  left  to 
more  than  paj'  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  new  mills  in 
this  country  so  that  no  one  in  the  transaction  would  be 
injured  and.  what  is  of  first  importance  to  us.  Canadian.s 
immeasurably  benefited  thereby. 

In  any  sections  of  Canada  not  served  by  water  power 
the  wood  can  be  utilized  by  the  erection  of  sulphite,  sul- 
pliMtf  or  soda  judp  mills,  none  of  which  require  any  wa- 
ter power  for  their  ojicration. 

In  all  the  short  sighted  and  silly  arguments  advanced 
against  the  cudjargo.  the  public  good  is  entirely  lost  sight 
of  as  completely  as  if  such  a  thing  as  the  public  were  a 
nonentity,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  simply  a  case  of  "the 
pulilie  be  damned,  '  and  only  the  interest  of  a  few  foreign 
ex)iloitcrs  is  to  be  considered. 

M'lien  the  so-called  selfish  interest  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
X:  Paper  Industry  is  referred  to,  the  important  fact  is 
also  lost  sight  of  that  without  this  industry  Canada  would 
be  practically  bankrupt  to-day  as  this  industry  is  one  of 
the  financial  bulwarks  of  Canada.  The  wood  using  in- 
dustrj'  is  now  on  an  equal  with  agriculture  as  ^  revenue 
producer,  and  without  it  not  only  would  thousands  if  em- 
ployees and  whole  cities  and  towns  and  farming  communi- 
ties be  put  out  of  business,  but  our  newspapers  would  be 
forced  to  import   high   priced  newsprint  paper. 
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I'huiiun^'  llial  the  lialjilil  irs  <<{'  Ilif  A  iiifrir.ui  Wril 
iiij;  I'iipor  l'(iiiii>ai»y  cxccfd  its  iissets  by  $l;!,()(l(),()()(l, 
l''-miiiiut'l  W.  Kaiser,  a  stockliolder  filed  n  petition  Oetn- 
l>er  "Jiul  ill  the  United  States  Distriet  Court,  Boston,  for 
the  appointment  of  an  ancillary  reeeiver.  A  liearinji:  in 
tlie  ease  has  been  ordei'ed  for  October  15  by  Jiidjrc  An- 
derson. Accordint;  to  tlie  bill  of  the  pctitioiuT,  tli'' 
assets  of  the  company  are  approximately  $2'J,1 41I,S!I(). 
and  liabilities  incliidin^j;  common  and  |)rcfci'rc(l  stocks 
are  $■'{.">, I'JS.l.'iS.  A  depreciation  of  tlic  company's  \)vu- 
perty  amountinjr  to  $1, ()()(), 000  residted  from  the  recent 
strike  of  stationary  firemen  in  tiie  Holyoke  paper  mills, 
which  caused  tlie  factories  there  to  close  for  two  months, 
the  bill  states,  lit  is  also  asserted  that  the  decision  of 
the  company  to  accede  to  the  strikers'  demands  for  a 
7  cents  an  hour  increase,  makini;  their  pay  7")  to  SO 
cents  an  hour,  will  increase  the  oi)erating  cost  of  the 
company  by  $7r)0,000  a  year.  The  company  is  bein-; 
conducted,  according  to  the  bill,  by  a  creditors'  com- 
mittee, and  a  final  allegation  is  made  that  it  is  being 
conducted  at  a  lo.ss  ami  in  a  manner  "prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  creditors  and  stockholders."  The  directors 
of  the  company  consider  the  aiijdicatiou  for  a  receiver 
as  -wholly  unauthorized  and  unjustified.  It  was  stated 
following  a  meeting  of  the  committee  which  has  been 
formulating  plans  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  com- 
pany's finances  that  the  petition  will  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  these  plans.  William  Mason  Smith,  connsel 
for  the  company,  declared  that  the  company  is  solvent 
and  that  the  action  was  not  well  founded  and  that  there- 
fore the  petition  would  be  opjiosed. 

Escaping  chlorine  gas  in  the  paper  mill  of  Dill  & 
Collins,  Philadelphia,  overcame  forty-five  persons,  in- 
cluding six  firemen,  last  Thursday.  Ten  of  the  victims 
are  in  serious  condition.  Mill  employees  in  the  bleach- 
ing room  detected  the  odor  of  the  gas,  which  came  from 
a  defective  valve.  Before  all  were  able  to  leave  the 
room,  thirty  were  overcome  and  had  to  be  carried  from 
the  place.  Officials  of  the  mill  summoned  city  firemen, 
who  attempted  to  dispel  the  ])oi.sonous  vapor  by  playing 
streams  of  water  on  the  bleaching  room.  But  the  gas 
came  through  the  walls  of  the  room  and  firemen  were 
overcome  in  their  places  on  the  hose  lines.  Engineers 
of  the  plant  finally  cheeked  the  escape  of  the  gas  while 
firemen  managed  to  clear  the  air  after  playing  streams 
of  water  on  the  bleaching  room  for  an  hour.  The 
victims  were  treated  at  the  scene,  while  the  more  serious 
cases  were  removed  to  a  hospital. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  H.  C.  Wallace  has  sent  out 
a  call  to  leaders  in  the  American  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry for  the  formation  of  an  advisory  committee  to 
work  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  formulat- 
ing and  carrying  out  its  forestry  policies  which  relate 
to  the  supply  and  use  of  timber  in  making  paper  and  its 
kindred  products.  Secretary  Wallace  states  that  the 
creation  of  such  a  committee,  composed  of  men  intim- 
ately concerned  with  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  will. 
in  his  opinion,  insure  thorough  consideration  of  re- 
quests for  advice  as  well  as  bring  forth  advice  itself 
which  will  deal  in  a  searching  and  practical  way  with 
the  fundamental  problems  of  the  industry.    Among  the 


a.tiMlicN  of  thr  lirp.nliHiiil  ,-|,,s,-|\  .•(,r]ccnii-c|  wil.ji 
the  i)ulp  and  paper  industry  are  the  research  in  pulp 
and  paper-making  conducted  at  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  at  Madi.son,  Wis.,  forest  research  in  the 
growing  of  timber  cro])s  now  under  way  at  tlu;  various 
forests  experiment  stations,  and  the  dcvelo|)ment  of 
Kedcral  and  Stale  policies  for  the  production  of  timber 
"l>';"  tl ountry's  forest  lands.  Ilngli  I'.  Baker,  Exe- 
cutive Secretary  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation, has  been  active  in  the  formation  of  such  an  ad- 
visory committee  and  ha.s  conferred  conin-rning  the 
matter  with  Chief  Forester  Greeley  and  E.  H.  Clapp, 
Director  of  Research  for  tli(!  Forest  Service.  Among 
the  ])r()miiient  manufacturers  asked  to  .serve  on  the  conP- 
inittee  are  Geoi'gc  W.  Si.s.son,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Ra- 
(luette  River  Paper  Company;  Colonel  W.  E.  Haskell, 
Vice  President  of  the  International  Paper  Company  and 
E.  B.  Murray,  Vice-Pre.sident  of  the  Union  Bag  and 
Paper  Corporation. 

Ijow  water  conditions  in  New  England  States  were 
rei)orted  during  the  past  week.  TTnle.ss  the  situation 
improves  in  the  near  future,  prices  on  many  items  may 
be  affected. 

Conservation  will  prolong  for  centuries  the  life  of 
Northern  Ontario's  stand  of  woods  used  for  pulp  or 
lumber,  according  to  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Engineers.  "The  forest  areas  of  On"- 
tario,"  says  a  statement  by  the  institute,  "comprise  150  - 
000  square  miles.  Every  summer  an  average  of  425,000 
acres  of  forest  is  burned  over.  The  forest  protection 
at  present  consists  of  1,000  men,  scattered  over  1,000,000 
acres  at  a  cost  of  $500,000  a  year.  Still  greater  fire 
protection  is  being  widely  advocated  and  will  save  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually." 

A  proposal  for  a  rate  change,  according  to  the  trans- 
poi'tation  bureau  of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, has  been  made  by  the  Trunk  Line  A.s,sociation. 
This  would  cancel  commodity  rates,  less  than  carload, 
on  wrapping  and  pi-inting  paper  from  points  in  New- 
York,  Jersey  City,  Elizabeth  and  Rahway  districts  to 
Philadelphia,  Chester  and  Wilmington  "districts  and 
restore  general  cargo  basis. 

The  < -hamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has 
put  to  a  referendum  vote  of  more  than  1,200  business 
organizations  making  n\}  the  chamber's  membership  a 
proposed  national  forestry  policy,  drawn  up  bv  a 
.special  committee.  The  proposals  call  for  both  Federal 
and  State  action  for  the  purpo.se  of  assuring  a  perman- 
ent future  supply  of  timbei-. 

The  South  Centralia  mill  of  the  Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper  Company,  built  in  1887  by  G.  A.  Whiting  and  G. 
Steele  and  known  as  the  oldest  pulp  mill  in  the  Wis- 
consin River  "\^alley,  is  to  be  dismantled  to  make  room  for 
an  addition  to  the  Neekoosa- Edwards  Company 's  hydro- 
electric plant.  The  addition,  which  will  probably  be 
built  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  -\vill  double"  the 
power  supply,  increasing  it  from  2,800  horsepower  to 
approximately  5,800. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Tontnto.  Oct.  S,  192:1  —  Tlie  gfiicral  tone  of  busi- 
ness in  the  pulp  and  paper  arena  still  eontinues  spotty. 
Some  weeks  an  exeellent  demand  is  reported  and  the 
next  there  is  a  deeided  falling  off.  Business  appears 
to  be  better  in  the  smaller  towns  than  in  the  larger 
centres  of  population  and  all  weekly  |)nblishers  are  en- 
joying a  good  trade. 

Book  and  writing  mills  are  fairly  well  employed  and 
prices  rule  firm  on  all  ranges.  Newsprint  plants  are 
busy  and  the  general  outlook  is  regarded  as  satis- 
factory. The  fear  of  over  production  is  not  coun- 
tenanced by  leading  authorities  and  the  mills,  which 
are  now  extending,  are  assured  of  a  call  for  their 
product  as  soon  as  the  new  additions  are  ready  to 
begin  operations.  Increased  production  is  about  keep- 
ing up  with  augmented  demand  and  increased  circula- 
tion of  newspapers. 

Manufacturing  stationers  are  active  in  preparation 
for  the  Christmas  rush  and  envelope  plants  are  doing 
a  fair  business.  A  leading  jobber  remarked  this  week 
that  the  turn-over  of  his  firm  during  the  past  three 
months  had  been  ahead  of  last  year  in  spite  of  the 
ups  and  downs  of  affairs.  Mills  generally  are  running 
with  only  a  week  to  three  weeks  business  ahead  but 
the  orders  from  day  to  day  keep  the  plants  in  opera- 
tion and,  with  the  anticipated  advent  of  better  busi- 
ness from  this  out.  there  is  little  to  fear.  Thei'e  may 
be  no  great  rush  of  orders  as  buying  is  on  a  conser- 
vative basis.  There  is  no  speculative  element  in  the 
market  and  basically  conditions  are  sound  and  the 
outlook  grows  better  each  month.  Paper  box  plants, 
which  have  been  busy  during  the  past  month,  report  a 
slight  falling  off  during  the  past  few  days.  Board 
prices  remain   unchanged. 

In  the  groundwood  market  the  demand  is  excej)- 
tionally  brisk  and  some  mills  are  booked  ahead  foi- 
the  next  month.  Prices  have  been  advancing  and  now 
some  producers  are  receiving  as  high  as  sjioO  at  the 
mill  for  60  jier  cent,  air  dry  groundwood  pulp.  In 
other  lines  of  pulp  Ihe  situation  remains  unchanged. 

So  far  as  pulpwood  is  concerned  there  are  varying 
opinions.  Most  mills  report  that  they  have  sufficient 
wood  in  sight  to  cover  their  recjuirements  for  the 
next  season,  and  fail  to  see  anything  on  the  horizon  to 
warrant  any  material  advance  in  prices.  Help  foi' 
the  bush  is  becoming  more  plentiful  with  the  return  ol' 
many  laborers  from  the  West.  In  some  localities  in 
Northern  Ontario  there  has  been  an  ascent  of  one  to 
two  dollars  but  "most  operators  declare  there  has  been 
no  great  rush  to  purchase  owing  to  the  threatened  em- 
bargo. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Ontario  Government  will 
not  appoint  a  forest  supervisor  for  the  province  which 
project  was  favored  some  time  ago  by  the  late  Drury 
Government.  The  present  administration  under  Mr. 
Ferguson  has  abandoned  the  proposal  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Major  J.  I.  Hartt,  of  Orillia,  as  overseer  of 
timber  agents  and  Crown  lands  fills  any  need  there 
might  have  been  for  a  closer  check-up  on  cutting  and 


checking  returns.  Major  Hartt,  who  is  a  well-known 
lumbei-man,  is  in  sympathy  with  the  new  jiolicy  of 
Hon.  James  Lyons,  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  in 
connection  with  supplying  the  home  market  with 
more  of  the  wood  cut  by  settlers,  and,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  will  make  observations  on  the  effect  of 
the  new  policy  in  the  various  districts.  That  the  pro- 
gram outlined  by  Mr.  Lyons  is  meeting  with  favor 
among  the  operators  is  indicated  in  several  replies 
that  have  been  received  to  date  to  the  Minister's 
letter  asking  for  co-operation  among  the  big  pulp  and 
paper  concerns.  Without  exception  the  replies  in- 
dicate a  willingness  to  co-operate  along  the  suggested 
line  to  the  fidlest  extent  economically  possible. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  October  li-  (Special  Correspondence!  — 
\\'hile  actual  figures  are  unobtainable,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  a  new  high  record  of  newsprint  consumption  has 
been  established  in  New  York  City  this  week.  Probably 
never  before  have  local  newspapers  printed  such  large  is- 
sues as  they  have  in  tlie  past  five  days.  With  the  strike 
of  pressmen  ended  Monday  and  with  full  pressroom 
crews  back  on  the  job  Monday  night  and  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, publishers  proceeded  to  print  all  of  the  advertisements 
which  accumulated  during  the  two  week's  strike,  and  the 
size  of  the  issues  put  out  by  both  morning  and  afternoon 
dailies  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  for  a  single  week  in 
the  history  of  New  York  newspaperdom. 

One  of  the  morning  papers  printed  an  issue  of  48 
pages  on  two  consecutive  mornings,  and  the  same  paper 
had  issues  from  36  pages  up  on  the  other  mornings  of 
the  week.  An  afternoon  paper,  which  is  reputed  to  be 
tlif  largest  circulated  in  the  city,  if  not  the  country, 
])rinted  an  issue  of  iO  ])ages  one  day,  and  12  pages  anothei 
day.  On  the  other  days  of  the  week  this  paper  had  issues 
of  from  3i  pages  upward.  All  the  other  newspapers  had 
correspondingly  large  issues,  and  a  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion was  that  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  size  of  the  issues 
published  nearly  every  paper  in  every  issue  announced 
that  it  was  obliged  to  omit  advertisements  because  of  lack 
of  s))ace  to  carry  all  of  the  advertising  offered.  The 
jirinted  issues  of  18  pages  announced  in  its  Wednesday 
morning  paper  which  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
edition  that  l-").'{  columns  of  advertisements  were  offered 
for  publication  of  which  it  was  able  to  |)rint  only  286 
eoluinns — the  largest  volume  ever  printed  by  this 
newspaper  in  a  weekday  <dition.  This  same  paper  i)rinted 
28tS  columns  of  advertisements  in  its  Thursday  edition 
and  omitted   12  columns. 

This  heavy  consumption  of  newsprint  should  cheer  the 
hearts  of  print  paper  manufacturers.  For  a  time  while 
the  strike  of  New  York  pressmen  was  on  there  was  some 
a))|ireliension  felt  lest  the  loss  in  consumption  in  this  big 
consuming  centre  might  have  a  bad  influence  on  the  news- . 
paper  market.  There  is.no  longer  any  fear  of  this,how-^' 
ever.  Publishers  in  this  city  have  very  nearly  made,  up; 
any  loss  in  consumption,  and  prospects  are  that  the  strike 
of  pressmen  will  lead  to  a  much  larger  use  of  newsprint 
in  the  future  for  the  reason  that  department  stores  and 
other  merchants  were  impressed  with  the  importance  and 
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ncLTssit.v  of  luwspaiiir  mlM-rli^lug  during  111-'  slrike  thr 
stores  in  this  town  l)cing  almost  empty  for  tin-  few  (lays 
til.-  m\vs|)!i|.<rs  w.rr  uiml.lc  to  .iirry  (li-.pl»y  nth.-rtise 
iii.nts  anil  thrr.-  will  .(.nM-.iiK-ntly  l..'  a  inark.'d  iiicrens.- 
in  (lispliiy  mlvortising  in  tlu  daily  l)rfss  if  this  wi-tk  is  to 
l)f  tnki-n  lis  (I  crilfrion. 

Otiu-rwisi-  the  papir  markets  have  displayed  few  ma 
terinl  ehanjjes  durinfj  the  week.  Demand  for  most  kinds 
of  paper  is  fairly  aetive  thongh  it  is  spotty,  the  aiiurc- 
gate  movement  from  mills  into  eonsiiminf;  channels  he 
inr;  of  eom))nratively  larf^e  volume  for  this  time  ot  tin 
year.  The  mark.t  eontinues  to  expand  and  it  has  not  yet 
reached  its  full  hreadth  as  eonsumers  are  still  huyin,!?:  in 
a  cautious  manner  and  principally  to  cover  actual  and  di 
rect   requirements.  

One  of  the  best  known  monthly  fiction  and  fashion  mag 
azines  has  reduced  its  price  from  1.5  to  10  cents  a  copy. 
and  the  current  issue  of  this  publication  contains  no  ess 
than  '2^2  pages — somewhat  of  a  record  in  the  magazine 
field.  This  should  be  welcome  news  to  book  paper  nian\i 
facturers  as  it  indicates  the  trend  of  consumption  of  book 
paper.  Book  mills  are  rejiorted  speeding  up  under  a  de- 
cidedly heavier  demand  from  publishers,  and  prices  show 
a  hardening  tendency. 

There  is  also  a  growing  demand  for  fine  papers  and 
prices  incline  to  stiffen.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  effect 
on  the  market  the  appointment  of  a  friendly  reeeiver  for 
the  American  Writing  Paper  Company — the  largest  fine 
paper  producing  organization  in  the  States — is  likely  to 
be.  Perhaps  it  will  not  affect  the  market  at  all,  certainly 
there  are  no  signs  of  any  change  thus  far  other  than  for 
some  time  past  it  has  appeared  as  though  mills  inde- 
pendent of  the  big  company  have  been  securing  the  bulk 
of  business  in  writing  papers,  matters  within  the  big  or- 
ganization having  been  so  unsettled  that  apparently  it 
has  not  jiuslicd  its  efforts  to  get  business  in  a  normal 
fashion. 

Box  boards  have  recorded  a  decline.  Mills  in  the  East 
have  reduced  quotations  about  $.5  a  ton  to  $.5,5  f.  o.  b.  New 
York  for  plain  chip  and  $.57.50  for  news  board,  with 
some  manufacturers  accepting  orders  for  news  at  the 
same  price  as  chip.  The  reason  for  the  drop  in  boar3  is 
a  local  one.  A  strike  has  broken  out  in  the  New  York 
paper  box  industry  and  demand  for  board  from  this  cen- 
tre consequently  has  diminished.  Mills,  and  especially 
those  situated  near  to  this  city,  are  in  want  of  orders  and 
therefore  cut  prices  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  buying. 
Whether  they  have  succeeded  in  increasing  the  demand  is 
doubtful  since  paper  box  manufacturers  are  seriously 
hampered  by  the  strike  and  are  purchasing  board  in  a 
very  limited  way. 

GROUND  WOOD — Reports  generally  agree  that  wa- 
ter conditions  in  grinding  districts  have  improved  within 
the  past  few  days.  There  liave  been  some  heavy  rains 
and  the  streams  feeding  pulp  mills  have  risen  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least.  However  no  apparent  effect  is  noted  in  the 
ground  wood  market.  Perhaps  a  little  more  pulp  is  avail- 
able but  prices  hold  firm  and  sellers  are  not  pressing  sup- 
plies onto  the  market;  in.stead  most  of  them  are  far  be- 
hind in  deliveries  and  need  practically  all  the  pulp  being 
produced  against  commitments.  Moreover,  it  is  contended 
that  there  is  small  likelihood  of  domestic  supplies  increas- 
ing to  any  worthwhile  "extent  for  some  time  to  come  or  for 
prices  to  recede  as  grinders  have  the  bulk  of  their  output 
for  a  month  and  longer  sold  ahead.  Canadian  producers 
continue  to  quote  between  $45  ajid  $50  a  ton  f.  o.  b. 
grinding  mills  for  ground  wood,  and  they  are  receiving 
these    prices    without    difficulty,    while    domestic    ground 
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wood  is  iioininally  ))ric-od  at  -tU)  a  tun  and  higher  at  pulp 
plants. 

CHEMICAL  PULP— Proof  is  not  lacking  that  prices 
of  sulphite  have  steadied  at  the  lower  levels  established 
during  the  decline  of  the  market  in  September.  There 
is  less  pressure  to  sell  and  both  importers  and  domestic 
producers  seem  more  determined  to  obtain  the  prices 
quoted  than  they  were.  Furthermore,  it  i.s  quite  appar- 
ent that  the  aggregate  movement  of  sulphite  is  of  good 
proportions.  Papermakers  are  buying  in  a  cautious  manner 
but  they  nevertheless  are  absorbing  sulphite  l>ul}>  in 
comparatively  good  volume.  On  the  other  hand,  kraft 
jiulp  continues  easy  in  price  and  is  sadly  neglected  by 
consumers.  Board  mills  appear  to  be  well  supplied  and 
are  engaging  in  little  purchasing  of  kraft,  while  demand 
from  otiier  sources  is  narrow.  Foreign  kraft  is  <)Uoted  at 
about  :i  cents  a  pound  ex  dock  New  York,  and  some  sales 
arc  reported   off  and  on  at   slightly   under  this   price.   No. 

1  imported  unbleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at  a  range  of  3 
to  3.1.0  cents  a  pound  on  the  dock  at  New  York,  depend- 
ing on  the  brand  and  tonnage  involved.  Most  sales  are 
around  3.15  cents  but  extra  strong  sulphite  is  held  by 
importers  at  3.25  to  3.40  cents.  Bleached  sulphite  is 
maving  at  from  t  to  4.25  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  foreign 
ex  dock  New  York,  with  sales  of  No.  2  grade  reported 
down  to  3.85  cents.  Extra  quality  bleached,  however,  is 
quoted  at  4.50  cents  on  the  dock. 

RAGS — There  is  a  firm  undertone  in  the  papermaking 
rar;  market.  Demand  for  most  grades  is  holding  up  well 
although  mills  are  buying  against  actual  and  immediate 
needs  only.  New  cuttings  tend  higher,  due  in  part  to  the 
high  level  of  raw  cotton  and  cotton  goods  and  the  resul- 
tant high  prices  prevailing  on  cotton  cuttings  at  primary 
sources.  New  No.  1  white  .shirt  cuttings  are  quoted  at 
12.50  to  13  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  washablcs 
at  5  cents,  light  silesias  at  8  cents,  blue  overall  cuttings 
at  8  cents,  fancy  shirt  cuttings  at  6  cents  and  unbleached 
m.islins  at  11.25  cents.  Old  white  rags  are  firmly 
quoted  and  are  moving  freely.  Thirds  and  blues  arc 
selling  in  good  amounts  at  from  3  cents  a  pound  upwards  at 
dealer's  .shipping  points  for  repacked  blues,  and  2.50  cents 
for  miscellaneous  packing.  Roofing  rags  are  more  than 
holding  their  own  in  price ;  there  is  an  upward  trend  in 
values,  and  felt  mills  seem  sufficiently  anxious  for  sup- 
|)lies  to  justify  them  paying  slight  advances.  No.  1  roof- 
ing has  sold  this  week  at  1.60  cents  a  jiound  f.  o.  b.  New 
York,  and  No.  2  stock  at  1.40  cents.  Cotton  batting  has 
shut  up  in  price  to  around  6  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  New- 
York,  due  to  the  rise  in  raw  cotton. 

PAPER  STOCK— Low  grades  of  waste  paper  have 
eased  off  in  price  this  week  and  the  better  qualities  have 
been  none  too  steady.  Demand  from  mills  has  decreased 
to  no  little  degree,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  reflection  of 
the  slow  operations  of  board  mills  as  a  result  of  the  strike 
in  the  ])aper  box  trade.  Folded  newspapers  have  sold  at 
I.O.^  to  1.10  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  and  No.  I 
mixed  paper  at  around  80  cents,  a  hundred  pounds  New 
York.  Overissue  newspapers  have  reacted  to  1.30  to 
1.35  cents  a  pound  New  York,  container  manilas  to  1.05 
rents,  and  common  mixed  paper  to  45  cents  a  hundred 
pounds.  Shavings  arc  about  steady  at  around  4.15  cents 
a  ))ound  f.  o.  b.  New  York  for  No.  1  hard  white,  and 
3.20  cents  for  No.  1  soft  white,  while  old  magazines  are 
one  of  the  firmest  items  in  the  market  and  are  quoted   at 

2  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  this  city. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING— After  a  lengthy  wait, 
de.'ders  in  old  rope  have  witnessed  a  better  demand  for 
their  article,  and  prices  have  stiffened.  Sales  of  domes- 
tic No.   1  manila  rope  at  5.50  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  New- 


York,  and  in  some  cases  at  a  trifle  above  this  price,  have 
been  recorded,  and  foreign  manila  rope  has  sold  up  to 
5.50  cents  ex  dock  New  York.  Rope  paper  mills  are  re- 
ported much  busier  and  this  is  borne  out  by  a  livelier  call 
for  the  raw  material.  Old  bagging  is  quiet  and  rather 
nominal  in  price.  No.  1  scrap  is  quoted  at  1.25  cents  a 
jiound  New  York,  and  roofing  bagging  at  90  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds. 


GAS  CONDITIONING  FOR  GO,  RECORDERS 

Soot,  inoi.stui-e  and  .sulphur  are  the  three  natural 
enemies  of  the  CO^  reuorder.  New  bulletin  116A  of 
the  Uehling  Instrument  Co.  473  Getty  Ave.  Paterson, 
N.  J.  illustrates  three  simple  devices  which,  it  is  claimed, 
completely  eliminate  these  three  troublesome  elements. 
In  other  words,  they  permanently  prevent  fouling  and 
corrosion  of  the  COo  equipment  and  the  tubing  which 
conveys  the  gas  sample  to  the  instrument  continuously. 
These  three  devices  are  known  as  the  "  Pyro-Porus " ' 
filter,  the  gas  drier  and  the  gas  purifier. 

The  "Pyro-Porus"  filter  is  placed  in  the  direct  path 
of  the  hot  flue  gases,  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  gas 
sampling  lien.  The  actual  filtering  is  accomplished  by 
two  highly  porous  refractory  discs.  These  discs  remain 
in  continuous  .service  for  many  months  at  a  time  with 
out  requiring  replacement  and  withou!ti  offering  in- 
creased resistance  to  the  gas  flow. 

The  gas  drier  completely  removes  moisture  from  the 
gas,  thus  preventing  pockets  of  water  collecting  at  low 
points  of  the  line,  interfering  with  gas  flow.  By  drying 
the  gas,  the  life  of  the  material  used  for  absorbing  the 
CO,  is  also  considerably  prolonged. 

The  purifier  is  a  brand  new  development.  It  is  claim- 
ed that  it  completely  removes  sulphuric  acid  fog  wliicli 
has  heretofore  been  one  of  the  most  elusive  and  harmful 
impurities  in  flue  gas.  By  eliminating  water  vapor  and 
sulphuric  acid,  corrosion  is  impossible. 

The  bulletin  also  illustrates  the  small  bore  seamless 
drawn  tubing  used  for  the  gas  sampling  line.  This 
gives  high  velocity  of  gas  flow  resulting  in  quick  re- 
sponse to  the  CO^  recorder  to  changes  in  furnace  con- 
ditions. This  tubing  is  much  easier  to  erect  than  pipe 
which  was  formerly  employed-for  the  purpose,  and  prac- 
tically eliminates  all  the  possibility  of  sami)ling  line 
leakage  which  is  a  common  failing  of  sampling  lines  con- 
structed of  pipe  instead  of  tubing. 


NEW    SEWAGE    SCREEN    BOOK 

THE  LINK-BELT  COMPANY  has  just  issued  a  bul- 
letin (No.  542)  that  will  be  of  interest  to  every  consult- 
ing and  sanitary  engineer.  This  bulletin  describes  and 
illustrates  the  Tark  Screen,  a  new  type  of  drum  screen 
for  the   clarification   of   municipal   and    industrial   sew-age. 

A  copy  of  the  illustrated  bulletin  describing  the  Tark 
Sewage  Screen  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Chi- 
cago  or   Philadelphia   office   of   the   Link-Belt    Company. 


Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturers  will  be  m- 
tertsted  to  know  that  the  Taylor-Wharton  Iron  &  Steel 
Company  of  High  Bridge,  New  Jersey,  manufacturers  of 
"Tisco"  one  piece  beater  rolls,  and  plugs  and  liners  for 
refining  engines  are  offering  new  and  efficient  service 
through  their  Canadian  Agents,  Laraoreux-Kell v  Limited, 
285   Beaver   Hall    Hill,   Montreal. 
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LINK  BELT  ACQUIRES  MEESE  &  GOTTFRIED  CO. 

I  lijirl.-s     I'ir/,,     l'r<M(lint    iil     tin-     I. ink  Hill     (  omixiny, 
C'liiiHgii,    aiiiiiiiiiiccx    the    puriliasc    of    tin-    Mtcsc    it    (lotl 
iricil  C'<i.,  of  Sim   rraiuisio,  I.os  Aii^'dis,  S.attic  and   I'ort 
land. 

For  tlic  past  ti-'i  yt-ars  Link-Hflt  I'ouipany  lias  litrn  (lis 
tribiiting  its  products  on  the  West  Coast  through  its  sub 
siiliarii's,  the  Link  Hilt  Northwist  Company,  of  Seattle, 
and  the  Link  Hilt  I'acifie  Company,  "of  San  I'raneiseo. 
The  improvement  in  distributing  facilities  effected  by  the 
consolidation,  and  the  additional  manufacturing  facilities 
acquired,  should  give  the  rapidly-growing  industries  of  the 
Pacific   Coast    highly   economical   and   efficient   service. 

Meese  \'  (iottfried  Co..  and  its  predecessors,  have  been 
nimufacturers  of  power,  transmission  machinery  and  distri- 
buters of  conveying  and  transmission  machinery  on  the 
Coast  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  were  well  and  favor- 
ably known  from  the  Canadian  to  the  Mexican  borders.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  new  owners,  to  add  to  the  facilities, 
and  enlarge  present  stocks,  so  that  prompter  service  to  its 
customers  will  be  insured. 

The  new  organiz.-ition  will  be  known  as  Link-Belt 
Meese  &  (iottfried  Co.,  with  head-quarters  at  San  Fran- 
cisco.    Tlie  officials   will   be: 

Charles  Piez,  Chairman  of  the   Board, 

B.  A.  Gayman,   President, 

Harold    H.    Clark,   Vice-President   and    Sales    Manager. 

Leslie   W.   Shirley,   Treasurer, 

Richard  W.  Yerkes,  Secretary. 


TECHNICAL  PAPERS  RECENTLY  ISSUED 
Technical  Association  Papers,  Series  VI  (1923) 

In  paper,  208  pages,  $3 
A  Theoretical  Discussion   of  the  Reactions  of  Paper 

making :  Jessie  E.  Minor. 
Anti-Friction  Bearings:  G.  H.  Spencer. 
Bibliography  of  Papermaking  for  1922 :  C.  J.  West  and 

A.  Papineau-Couture. 
Chemistry  of  the  Alkaline  Wood  Pulp  Processes:  S.  D. 

Wells  and  others. 
Chemistry  of  the  Sulphite  Process:  R.  N.  Miller  and 

W.  H  Swanson. 
Dicussion  of  Papers. 

Drying  and  Conditioning  of  Coated  Paper :  J.  0.  Ross. 
Effect  of  Atmospheric  Humidity  on  Paper  Tests :  P.  L. 

Hou.ston  and  H.  S.  Kirkwood. 
Efficiency  of  Paper  Drying :  S.  B.  Jones  and  W.  F. 

Goldsmith. 
Evaporation  of  Spent  Liquors  :  G.  K.  Spence. 
Lake  Color  Manufacture :  H.  H.  Holden. 
Methods  of  Establishing  Wage  Rates  and  Determining 

Promotions  :  H.  P.  Carruth. 
Papers  on  various  subjects  : 
Paper  testing :  several  papers. 
Reports  of  committees. 

Steam  Economy  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  ■  E.  P.  Gleason. 
Steam  Flowmeters  on  Sulphite  Digesters  :  W.  H.  Kraske. 
Study  of  Papermaking  Materials:  A.  B.  Green. 
Use  of  White  Water  in  Mechanical  Pulp  Mills :  W.  E. 

Brawn. 
Ventilation  of  Machine  Rooms :  J.  0.  Ross. 
Waste  in  the  Indu.stry :  R.  B.  Wolf  and  G.  D.  Bearce. 

White  Water  Losses  and  their  Correction." 

Utilization  of  Barking  Drum  Waste. 

Reduction  of  Broke  Losses. 
•         •         • 
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The  Manufacture  of  Pulp  and  Paper 


The  best  way  to  learn  the  principles  and 
the  practical  ins  and  outs  of  this  great  industry 
is  to  buy  and  study  the 

TEXTBOOKS 
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A  special  feature  of  oar  Pulp  Mill  Work  is  its  complete  suitability 
for  the  work  in  hand. 

The  throats  of  our  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves  are  thick- 
ened and  strengthened,  also  the  backs  of  elbows  and  places 
in  all  fittings  where  excessive  wear  makes  this  thickening 
necessary,  and  where  its  application  allows  the  valve  or 
fitting  to  render  a  very  much  longer  life  in  serrice. 
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WHERE  ARE  THE  FARMERS'? 

During  a  rccrnl  iimldi-  Iii|i  of  (i\ci'  KKI  iiiiirs  I  linnigli 
Novfi  Scotia,  \vi'  gui  I  lie  iiiipri'ssioii  I  ha  I  llir  iKiimla- 
tioii  I'ontaiiicil  ijuiti'  a  fail-  |)i-()|i()rti(ni  nl  iMriiicis.  I)ut 
appairiilly  mir  obscrxalioii  was  iidl  acciii-alc.  U 
Wdiild  aj)|)car  from  tlic  cviilciicc  of  soiiic  |irisoMs  w  iio 
have  appi-ai-fd  Ix'foie  tlic  imlpwooil  ( 'oiiiinisNiou  Ihal 
the  so-called  faiiuiTs  of  \'ii\a  Scotia  aii'  for  a  iar(.'c 
part  piilpwood  opciatoiN  It  lias  liccii  staled  in  that 
eoniicctioTi  that  an  cinliarjid  on  pidpwood  would  cause 
many  small  f.iriuci-s  and  si'ttln-s  in  disc-ont  iiiui-  agri- 
cultural operations  and  move  t<i  the  Stales.  A  wire- 
less communication  with  onr  astral  self  assures  us 
that  there  has  nexcr  lieen  an  eniliai'L;o  on  pulpwood  in 
Xova  Scotia,  or  elsewheri'  in  Canaila  for  that  uiatter. 
and  yet  ccnstis  tifrnrcs  show  a  steady  de(dine  in  the 
agricultural  activity  of  that  t'rovinee.  The  fact  of  tin; 
matter  is  that  when  the  wood  is  gone,  the  population 
goes  also,  and  that  is  true  of  other  Pro\inees  as  well 
as  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  from  the  wa.\  >vc  saw  slash  left 
in  the  woods  it  is  a  wondei-  there  are  any  forests  in 
that  lu-oviiice.  History  shows  that  the  keeping  of  raw 
material  in  a  c(Hintry  and  manufacturing  it  at  home 
attracts  p()])ulation.  and  furnishes  a  honu'  mai'ket 
for  the  farmer.  'I'lu'  iniportaiu'c  of  tln'  home  market 
to  the  farmer  is  indicated  \>y  the  fact  that  out  of 
.^il.HOO.OnO.OOO  worth  of  farm  pi-oduee  about  a  hillion 
and   a   quartei-  dollars   worth   was  consumed   at   home. 

Sir  .John  Willison  has  tridy  said  that  a  country  must 
manufacture  its  raw  materials  at  home  or  its  sons 
and  daughtei-s  will  follow  them  elsewhere.  We  have 
vacant  farms  scattered  pretty  well  over  eastern  Can- 
ada which  are  mute  testimony  to  the  need  of  forest  in- 
dustries in  Canada,  not  only  to  employ  the  farmer  in 
his  othei-wise  idle  days,  but  also  to  furnish  him  with 
a  market  for  his  produce. 

Jlr.  C.  Howard  Smith  in  addressing  the  Canadian 
Paper  Trade  Association  this  week,  made  a  statement 
which  emphasizes  the  need  for  further  development 
of  our  own  home  manufactures,  and  particularly  such 
as  concert  indigenous  raw  materials  into  the  finished 
product.  Our  imports,  which  amount  to  about  $1,- 
000,00(),0()()  a  year  are.  for  the  most  part,  finished 
goods,  coal  and  cotton  being  the  princijjal  exceptions. 
About  700,000  persons  in  Canada  are  engaged  in  man- 
ufacture, and  this  number  \\indd  equal  approximately 
two  and  a  half  million  of  population.  These  prodii 
eers  of  manufactured  goods  turn  out  about  $4,000,- 
000,000  worth  of  piodnets  Tf  one  half  of  this  billion 
dollars   of   imjiorts   were    produced  in    Canada,   and   a 


largi-  part  of  this  could  he  pi'oduced  in  Canada,  the 
industry  thus  established  w(uild  support  the  equivalent 
of  another  city  the  size  of  .Monti'eal,  and  the  trade  of 
these  ])eople  w(Hdd  result  in  a  great  increase  in  busi 
uess  foi-  the  farmer,  the  mercdiant,  the  transporta 
lion  .-igeney  and  man.\  ollii-r  aetivi'ies.  It  certainl.v 
se<>ms  to  us  that  a  fiirtliei-  ileveloi)ment  of  Canadian 
industr,\.  especially  in  c(Mi\erting  our  raw  material, 
would  ;idd  to  our  [)()pulation  uutterially.  ralliei'  than 
being  a    factor  in   its  decrease. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  APPRENTICE 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  with  regard  to  the 
.supply  of  future  artisans  and  executives  in  most  in- 
dustries is  beginning  to  be  thoroughly  realized.  The 
October  number  of  the  "Scientific  American"'  con- 
tains an  excellent  editorial  on  this  subject,  particularly 
as  it  relates  to  the  building  trades  in  New  York  city. 
The  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  A.ssociation  has  had  a  com- 
mittee on  apprenticeship  for  nearly  two  years,  and 
there  was  recently  formed  an  International  Joint 
Committee  on  the  sub.iect  as  relating  to  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry.  A  number  of  forward-looking  man- 
agers and  superintendents  have  in  operation  a  form  of 
apprenticeship  of  one  kind  or  another  which  seems  to 
suit  their  particular  needs,  but  apparently  a  good  many 
concerns  are  going  ahead  on  the  hit-or-miss,  happy- 
go-lucky  plan  that  if  they  can't  find  a  man  in  their 
own  plant  to  handle  a  responsible  position  they  can 
hire  one  away  from  somebody  else.  The  former  plan 
makes  for  a  stable,  enthusia.stic  organization,  and  the 
latter  for  a  feeling  of  di.ssatisfaction  and  even  dis- 
loyalt\-.  Those  who  are  seriously  attempting  to  build 
up  an  organization  with  at  least  a  nucleus  of  trained 
craftsmen  in  the  art  of  pulp  and  paper  making,  con- 
sider a  supplementary  or  basic  education  as  an  im- 
portant and  necessary  factor  to  success. 

The  "Scientific  American"  refers  to  the  need  for  an 
apprentice  who  is  learning  the  hou)  on  the  job,  to  learn 
the  v'hij  in  school.  Large  cities  are  now  for  the  most 
part  well  provided  with  evening  schools  for  just  this 
situation,  but  there  are  a  great  many  outlying  districts 
where  the  support-  for  such  a  school  would  be  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question,  and  yet  where  the  need  for 
apprenticeship  training  is  just  as  important.  The 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  is  fortunate  in  having  al- 
ready built  up  the  basis  for  a  sound  and  thorough  edu 
cational  training  in  the  why  of  pulp  and  paper  mak- 
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ing,  which  is  now  being  successfully  applied  to  the  in- 
struction on  the  principles  of  manufacturing  processes, 
to  men  in  the  mills,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  ob- 
taining a  familiarity  with  operations  and  materials  in 
their  daily  work  in  the  plant.  Those  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  subject,  and  every  superintendent  and 
manager  should  be  interested  in  it.  will  want  to  read 
the  following  editorial  from  the  "Scientific  American" 
and  the  form  of  apprenticeship  indenture  that  appears 
on  another  page. 

Although  there  is  a  growing  doubt  as  to  whe- 
ther the  good  old  days  were  quite  as  good  ;is 
we  have  been  taught  to  believe,  there  are  un- 
doubtedly some  respects  in  which  they  surpassed 
the  times  in  which  we  live.  By  way  of  instance, 
consider  the  day  of  the  old  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem and  the  superb  master  workmen  who  grew 
out  of  it.  Living  in  the  home  of  his  employer, 
bound  to  him  for  a  period  of  years,  the  lad  com- 
menced with  the  simplest  elements  of  his  trade 
and  was  required  to  become  thoroughly  proficient 
in  one  detail  of  his  training  before  another  could 
be  taken  up.  After  a  period  of  instruction  fre- 
quently lasting  for  seven  years,  he  graduated  as  a 
highly  accomplished  workman,  expert  in  every 
branch  of  his  trade.  Of  the  ability  of  these  work- 
men of  mediaeval  times  we  hav^  abundant  evi- 
dence in  the  superb  masterpieces  that  have  sur- 
vived to  the  present  day. 

Labor  saving  machinery  and  our  modern  fond- 
ness for  specialization,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tre- 
mendous rush  of  modern  competition,  have  oblit- 
erated the  indentured  apprentice,  and  with  him 
of  course  has  gone  the  highly  skilled  and  versatile 
artisan.  Today  the  ranks  of  so-called  skilled 
labor  are  largely  filled  up  with  labor  which  calls 
itself  skilled,  but  is  altogether  unskilled:  and  as 
a  direct  consequence  not  only  does  the  grade  of 
work  turned  out  bear  no  comparison  with  that  of 
earlier  days,  but  the  unskilled  and  untrained 
mechanics  tend  greatly  to  diminish  the  output 
and  add  immeasurably  to  its  cost. 

Obviously  the  remedy  lies  in  the  resumption  as 
far  as  may  be.  of  the  best  features  of  the  old  ap- 
prenticeship system,  shortening  the  peri'id  of 
training  and  ad.iusting  the  system  to  the  condi- 
tions of  our  modern  industry.  Probably  it  is 
known  to  few  outside  the  field  involved,  that  a 
most  earnest  and  successful  effort  is  now  being 
made  in  the  building  trades  to  do  this  very 
thing:  and  with  a  view  to  bringinsr  this  vital 
movement  to  the  notice  of  the  public  Mr.  0-ros- 
venor  Clarkson  recentlv  invited  a  large  coinnany 
of  editors  of  this  city  to  meet  the  renresentPtives 
both  of  employers  and  of  labo'-  at  a  luneboon  and 
learn  from  them  what  has  been  done. 
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The  situation  of  today  as  outlined  by  Air.  Burt 
L.  Fenner,  president  of  the  Apprenticeship  Com- 
mission, is  that  in  nearly  all  of  the  skilled  trades 
the  supply  of  skilled  mechanics  has  declined  until 
there  are  not  more  than  60  per  cent  as  many 
available  in  many  trades  as  there  were  ten  years 
ago.  Some  skilled  mechanics,  it  is  true,  come 
over  from  Europe,  but  for  twenty-five  years  past 
the  numbiT  has  been  practically  negligible.  Hence 
we  must  depend  upon  our  own  efforts,  and  edu- 
cate our  American  boys  for  the  skilled  trades. 
The  Commission  has  put  in  operation  a  system 
which  aims  to  give  the  apprentice  a  thorough  and 
well  rounded  course  of  training,  the  bulk  of  the 
instruction  being  given  in  the  shop  or  on  the  job. 
It  has  been  arranged  that  while  the  young  man 
is  learning  "how"  on  the  job  he  shall  learn 
"why"  by  attending  some  form  of  training 
school.  In  this  respect  the  Commission  has  met 
with  enthusiastic  support  and  co-operation  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  well  equipped  classrooms 
and  teachers  have  been  supplied,  courses  of  study 
have  been  outlined  and  have  been  adopted,  and 
ample  funds  have  been  provided.  It  augurs  well 
for  the  solution  of  this  great  problem  that  not 
only  the  employers  but  the  labor  organizations 
also  are  giving  the  new  system  their  hearty  sup- 
port. Incidentally,  Mr.  Fenner  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  under  the  present  method  American 
boys  are  being  brought  up  to  better  citizenship 
since  the  seeds  of  radicalism  and  discontent  can 
find  no  congenial  soil  among  the  ranks  of  highly 
successful  and  skilled  craftsmen. 

Speaking  for  the  idiainiian  of  the  Board  of 
Education  Mr.  Eugene  Oibney  drew  attention  to 
what  he  aptlv  called  "the  recent  democratization 
of  higher  education"  which  makes  possible  for 
every  citizen  a  high  type  of  intellectual  training. 
The  humble  parent  would  like  to  see  his  son  in  the 
professions,  yet  now  that  the  trowel  is  earning 
more  than  the  pen  there  is  a  mad  rush  to  escape 
the  white  collar  brigade.  So  the  school  was 
called  on  to  develop  a  vocational  training  that 
should  turn  out  in  a  month  a  bricklayer  or  a 
nlnmber.  This  has  been  regulated  and  the  proper 
balance  is  now  being  fotmd  in  giving  the  ap- 
prentice his  intellectual  equipment  in  the  cla.ss- 
rooms  while  he  is  acquiring  experience  and  skill 
during;  his  day's   work   oii   the   job. 


COBWEBS 

At   the    hc-iring      of   the    pulpw.iod    Commission      ;i(    t^ 
Din-bv.  one  witness  caused  .■imiiscmont   !i\- rr|)r;i(  iii"' ilic 
remJivl;    of    ,n    neighbor    who    s^iid.    "IP    llic\-    piif     (liis 
'lumbago'  on,   i1    is  a   bad   disea.sc,  and   avp   will  never 
■  el    over  it."  i«i 
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■"^rmt'imfff^^^^^'^ 
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Continuinj^  Prosperity  In  the 
Paper  Industry 


The  iiiarki'd  iiuTcasc  in  piipcr  i)r()(lu('ti()n  iti  Aiif^ust 
as  .shown  liy  the  monthly  production  statistics  now 
being  conii)iU'd  l>y  the  American  I'aper  and  I'ldp  As- 
sociation in  co-()])eration  with  its  affiliated  oi-fjaniza- 
tions.  is  the  l>est  evidence  that  the  conservative  opti- 
mism felt  \<y  the  entire  paper  industry  is  fidly  jiisli 
tied. 

These  tiy;ures,  indieatiufi:  in  gcnei-a!  -i  pi-oihu'tion 
well  above  the  normal  for  the  month  were  a  re;issui-- 
ing  evidence  that  the  .July  drop  in  production,  little 
below  normal  though  it  was,  was  merely  the  result  of 
temporary  eonditiotis.  The  August  i)roduetion  not 
only  ma(ie  up  for  the  dirt'erence  between  the  July 
normal  anil  actual  production,  but  was  sufficiently  high 
to  establish  a  production  total  for  July  and  August 
combined  of  more  than  the  normal  for  those  months. 
Eliminating  the  abnormally  high  production  of  these 
months  in  1922  makes  the  1923  summer  showing  even 
more  favorable,  as  compared  with  a  true  summer 
normal. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  ,iust  how  much  of  the  increase 
is  attributable  to  the  effort  of  manufacturers  to  antic- 
ipate a  normal  increased  fall  business,  or  whether  it 
is  due  to  an  increased  demand  now  being  felt  at  the 
mills.  If  we  accept  the  assumption  that  stocks  in  mer- 
chants hands  have  been  maintained  at  a  low  point, 
then  we  are  reasonably  correct  in  saying  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  increase  was  due  to  an 
actual  increase  in  demand.  That  this  is  true  is  shown 
at  least  in  part  by  the  data  on  shipments  of  paper 
which  increased  14  per  cent,  in  August  as  compared 
with  July. 

Some  of  the  more  optimistic  authorities  predict  that 
the  period  from  now  until  the  middle  of  1924  will  be 
the  most  nearly  normal  period  of  activity  that  the 
paper  industry  has  experienced  since  the  war.  This 
attitude  is  not  sponsored  by  the  Association,  but  is 
mentioned  as  evidence  of  the  optimism  felt  in  some 
quarters.  Certainly  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
anticipate  anything  less  than  reasonably  good  busi- 
ness and  continuing  prosperity  for  months  to  come. 

In  general,  basic  conditions  seem  to  favor  an  upturn 
of  all  industries.  Trans|)ortation  prolilems  are  being 
met  successfully,  labor  conditions  are  stable  with  in- 
creasing rather  than  decreasing  wages,  and  foreign 
complications,  if  not  favoring  a  better  development 
of  trade,  are  certainly  not  such  as  to  warrant  undue 
anxiety. 

The  transportation  situation  should  not  be  ignored 
by  the  student  of  business  conditions.  The  more  rapid 
handling  of  freight  by  the  railroads  has  a  direct  liear- 
ing  upon  biisiness  conditions.  The  fact  that  there  is 
now  a  shorter  time  in  transit  for  raw  materials,  and 
between  the  manufacturer  of  the  finished  product  and 
the  consumer,  is  a  factor  to  be  carefully  weighed  when 
considering   stocks   on    hand    eithei-   of    raw   materials 


'  Rcsum^  of  conditions  pre.sented  at  the  Fall  Business  Con- 
ference of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  October 
11,   1923. 


Ill   the   mills,   or  of   linisheil    products   in   the   hands   of 
the  distributors. 

Till'  gem-ral  labor  situation  is  satisfactory,  with  no 
surplus  of  workers,  and  at  the  same  time  enough  of  a 
lal)or  supply  to  eliminate  any  immediate  danger  of 
such  a  iahoi-  shortage  as  W(ndd  force  existing  high 
prices  for  iiiaiiufactured  goods  to  abnormally  high 
levels. 

Some  students  of  fundamental  economics  are  coin- 
ing to  the  belief  that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid 
u|ion  the  possible  effects  of  Europe's  political  troubles 
upon  American  industry.  It  is  their  further  conten- 
tion that  conditions  abroad  are  such  that  America's 
high  cost  of  production,  due  largely  to  the  high  .stand- 
ard of  wages  paid  in  this  country,  can  hardly  enable 
the  American  manufacturer  to  sell  abroad  at  a  profit. 
With  the  stabilizing  of  Europe  there  may  be  low  cost 
production  abroad,  due  to  the  readiness  of  European 
labor  to  work  for  wages  that  an  American  workman 
would  not  accept,  and  an  amount  of  production  that 
would  not  require  America's  manufactured  goods. 
Such  .stabilization,  however,  .should  give  a  buying 
power  for  American  agricultural  products  that  would 
increa.se  the  buying  power  of  the  American  farmer. 

In  any  event  it  would  appear  that  the  future  pros- 
perity of  American  industry  will  be  increasingly  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  domestic,  rather  than  foreign  con- 
ditions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  for  the  first  time  since  March 
prices  of  general  commodities  are  showing  an  upturn. 
Special  significance  should  be  attached  to  the  gain  in 
relative  value  of  agricultural  products,  and  the  re- 
sultant accentuated  buying  power  of  the  middle  west 
and  south. 

The  general  business  situation  is  well  summarized  in 
the  latest  review  by  an  important  New  York  bank 
which  says  the  resistance  of  business  and  finance  to  a 
succes.sion  of  untoward  circumstances  such  as  the 
threatening  aspects  of  the  controversies  between  Italy 
and  her  Balkan  neighbors,  and  the  disastrous  earth- 
quake in  Japan,  attests  the  fundamental  strength  of 
the  domestic  situation. 

Before  referring  to  specific  conditions  in  the  paper 
industry  it  may  be  well  to  turn  back  to  the  Associa- 
tion statement  of  a  year  ago,  when  in  its  review  of 
business  conditions  it  outlined  a  situation  warranting 
a  belief  in  returning  prosperity.  That  this  was  jus- 
tified IS  shown  by  the  production  of  oaper  in  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year.  January  production  was  lar"'er 
than  for  any  other  month  in  the  country's  hi.sto'I-v 
May  broke  all  records,  except  that  of  January, 

After  such  a  return  of  prosperity,  and  after  such  a 
volume  of  production  only  conditions  approaching  a 
boom  could  have  prevented  a  seasonal  decline  in  the 
summer  months.  That  the  July  and  August  total 
small  though  it  was,  as  compared  with  the  Januarv- 
May  figures,  was  above  the  sixty  day  normal  is  onlv 
additional  evidence  of  the  basically  sound  condition 
m  the  industry. 
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There  have  been  diffieullies  in  the  raw  material  sit- 
uation, sueh  as  the  shortage  and  consequent  high  prices 
for  ground  wood  pulp,  due  to  low  water.  Imports  of 
foreign  pulp  have  recently  been  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore recorded.  The  possibility  of  an  embargo  on"  the 
export  of  Canadian  pulpwood  has  disturbed  the  wood 
market.  No  recession  of  prices  due  to  possible  lower 
costs  of  raw  materials  can  be  anticipated. 

Tlie  situation  in  the  various  groups  of  the  paper  in- 
dustry varies  somewhat  according  to  the  grade.  Tlie 
fine  paper  demand  is  increasing,  with  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  printers  and  merchants  below  normal.  In 
this  field  manufacturers  anticipate  very  good  busi- 
ness well  into  next  year,  if  not  through  the  year.  Book 
papers  arc  improving  somewhat,  with  the  temporary 
relief  of  the  casein  shortage,  and  shipments  in  August 
showed  an  increase  of  18  per  cent,  above  July.  Wrap- 
ping papers  have  felt  foreign  competition  .severely, 
particulai'ly  in  the  offering  of  foreign  papers  of  in- 
ferior quality  to  the  American  product.  Paper  board 
reflects   an  increased   public   buying   of   general   com- 


modities; this  is  seen  also  in  the  specialty  papers  used 
for  food  containers.  The  effect  of  the  strike  in  the 
New  York  paper  box  factories  is  still  problematical. 
Newsprint  is  keeping  up  a  high  production  figure,  and 
1924  consumption  may  exceed  even  the  high  figure 
of  1923. 

In  general  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  period  of  good  general  business,  and  the 
pager  manufacturer  can  not  fail  to  be  favorably  af- 
fected. This  is  particularly  the  case  since  the  conser- 
vatism of  the  paper  industry  in  the  past  twelve  months 
not  only  prevented  increases  of  prices  such  as  would 
have  caused  a  buyers'  strike  in  this  basic  industry, 
but  relieved  the  industrj-  as  a  whole  from  the  after 
ett'ects  of  an  unwarranted  price  inflation. 

The  paper  industry,  therefore,  is  approaching  the 
fall  months  with  confidence,  anticipating  a  continuing 
prosperity,  and  with  no  handicaps  to  overcome  in  get- 
ting away  to  a  good  start  after  the  normal  seasonal 
dullness  of  the  summer. 


SULPHITE  PULP  OUSTS  SILKWORM 

Man's  ingenuity  in  adapting  natural  resources  for 
the  utilizing  by  the  human  race  was  realistically  dem- 
onstrated at  Tuesday's  luncheon  of  the  Paper  Club 
in  the  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  when  T.  J.  Stevenson, 
president  of  the  Riordon  Sales  Corporation,  Limited, 
gave  a  talk  on  "Recent  Developments  in  the  Use  of 
Wood  Fibre  for  the  Manufacture  of  Fabrics."  Mr. 
Stevenson  submitted  samples  of  bleached  sulphite,  and 
articles  which  had  been  made  of  this  material,  ranging 
from  the  artificial  silk  yarn,  trimmings,  and  ornament- 
al designs,  to  artificial  silk  sheeting  prepared  for  gar- 
ments wliich,  it  was  stated  could  not  be  distinguislied 
by  the  man  in  the  street  from  real  silk.  Tlie 
best  of  artificial  silk  eould  h(>  ]u-odiieed  at  one-third  the 
cost  of  the  real  material. 


MR.   T.   J.    STEVENSON 

Mr.  Stevenson  quoted  figures  to  show  that  both  in 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States  the  production  of  ar- 
tificial  silk    has   constantly   increased    since    pre-war 


days,  generall}'  by  200  per  cent.  European 
countries,  particularly  France  and  Belgium,  where 
the  plants  had  been  destroyed,  had  happily  re- 
covered their  production.  In  this  connection  Mr  Steven- 
son remarked  that  it  was  proposed  to  start  in  Canada 
a  large  factory,  backed  by  English  capital,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  artificial  silk  from  bleached  sulphite.  This 
would  be  adding  a  new  industry  so  far  as  Canada  was 
concerned,  and.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  an  in- 
dustry emploj'ed  a  large  number  of  persons,  it  wotdd 
readily  be  seen  that  the  addition  to  Canadian  industry 
was  of  importance.  This  country  produced  large 
quantities  of  high  class  pulp  suitable  for  conversion 
into  artificial  silk. 

Mr.  Stevenson  sketched  the  development  of  thi> 
industry  within  the  la.st  20  years,  describing  in  brief 
the  four  processes  under  which  the  manufacture  was 
carried  out.  The  industry'  required  large  capital  and 
technical  attainments.  From  very  small  lieginnings  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  limited  range  of  articles,  the  ar- 
tificial silk  manufacture  approached  both  the  appear- 
ance and  other  qualities  of  real  silk.  It  was  also  being 
used  as  a  mixture  in  garment  materials.  As  early  as 
the  18  century  attemjits  were  made  to  substitute  a 
material  for  raw  silk. 

F.  G.  Robinson,  sales  manager  of  the  Riordon  Sales 
Corporation,  Ltd.  supplemented  the  remarks  along 
this  line. 

J.  N.  Stephenson,  editor  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
exhibit  in  the  Canadian  section  of  the  British  Empire 
Exhibition  to  be  held  in  London  next  year,  said  that 
plans  were  being  carried  out  to  have  the  pulp  and 
jiaper  exhibit  one  of  the  best  of  the  Canadian  section. 

At  the  ten  minute  discussion  on  "New  Methods  of 
Promoting  the  Use  of  Paper,"  strong  emphasis  was 
laid  on  the  desirability  of  creating  more  business,  and 
discovering  new  outlets  rather  than  wholly  following 
old  methods. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  departure  for  South  Africa, 
F.  II.  Devenish,  ^Montreal  representative  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine,  was  presented  with  a  testimonial 
at  the  club. 

A.  L.  Dawe.  president,  was  in  the  chair. 
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Safety  in  The  Paper  Industry 


Till-  sul)jfcl  of  ••Safety  in  tlie  I'lipi-r  IndiisIrN  "  is 
broad  i'iioii<;li  tn  allow  uvoii  the  sourctary  of  »  tiadi- 
association  and  a  fcH-fstcr  to  discuss  factors  of  safety 
in  industry. 

The  paper  industry  lias  been  very  responsive  to  the 
I'xeellent  work  of  the  Paiu'r  and  Pulp  Section  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  and  is  deeply  appreciative 
of  the  work  of  this  Section.  Safety  in  the  paper  mills, 
as  you  understand  it,  is  not  yet  sold  to  all  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  mills,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
sale  will  take  i)lace  until  educational  work  is  done 
that  will  convince  the  mills  of  the  desirability  and 
the  necessity  of  fruardiii^-  eftieientl.y  the  safety  of 
the  workers. 

A  New  York  organization  recently  made  a  general 
study  of  the  interest  and  support  given  by  groups  of 
men  and  women  to  various  organizations,  religious, 
fraternal  and  commercial.  Assume  that  we  have  five 
hundred  i)ulp  and  paper  mills,  how  many  of  these 
mills  will  take  active  interest  in  the  application  of 
safety  methods;  how  many  will  be  only  passively  in- 
terested and  how  many  will  oppose  any  action?  The 
result  of  investigation  here  in  New  York  determined 
that,  generally  speaking,  one  third  of  any  group  of 
men  or  women  making  up  an  organization  will  be 
active  in  the  work  of  the  organization.  The  second 
third  w-ill  be  active  if  they  are  crowded  by  the  first 
third.  The  last  third  are  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion for  reasons  often  not  connected  directl}'  with 
the  purpose  of  the  organization  or  because  they  are 
afraid  to  stay  out  of  the  organization.  This  last  third 
will  be  resistant  to  the  aggressive  work  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  in  a  way,  will  always  have  to  be  car- 
ried, more  or  less,  in  any  forward  movement.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  see  how  this  "rule  of  proportional 
support"  applies  in  the  acceptance  of  safety  practices 
in  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

Any  trade  association  of  value  to  an  industry  is  con- 
cerned constantly  with  the  protection,  promotion  and 
perpetuation  of  that  industry.  In  serving  an  industry 
along  these  lines  of  promotion  and  perpetuation  partic- 
ularly, an  association  must  work  always  with  certain 
factors  of  assured  safety,  such  as  safety  in  supply  of 
raw  materials,  safety  in  the  assurance  of  a  market 
aiid  assurance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  the  right  kind 
of  labor. 

Safety  of  Life  and  Limb  of  Vital  Matter  in  an  Industry 

This  section  is  concerned  in  aU  of  its  activities  with 
promotion  of  methods  which  will  assure  safety  of  life 
and  limb  in  the  mills.  The  Trade  Journals  which  are 
serving  the  industry,  so  well  repeatedly  print  articles 
by  men  who  understand  the  application  of  safety  me- 
thods in  the  mills,  and  these  articles  illustrate  devices 
which  will  insure  safety  to  employees.  It  would  be 
quite  out  of  place  for  me,  as  a  forester,  to  attempt  to 


'  Paper  by  Hugh  P.  Baker,  .Vmerican  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation, read  before  the  Paper  and  Pulp  Section,  National 
Safety  Congress,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


discuss  with  .\oii  the  details  of  safety  appliances  and 
methods  with  whi(di  you  have  great  familiarity. 

The  National  Safety  Council,  through  very  effective 
educational  efVorts  which  have  been  projected  through 
all  the  Sections,  has  now  come  to  be  recognized  as  the 
great  advocate  of  safety,  not  only  in  the  industries  but 
in  the  daily  life  of  the  people.  One  has  but  to  go 
through  the  General  Pl-ogram  of  this  meeting  to  ap- 
preciate the  wide  ramifications  of  the  rouncil's  work. 
It  is  very  largely  educational,  though  the  residts  now 
being  .obtained  as  a  result  of  education  are  being  felt 
in  all  the  industries  and  are  benefiting  employer  and 
employee  alike. 

There  must  be  aggressive  educational  effort  made  in 
assuring  safety  to  the  industries,  not  only  in  the  way 
of  life  and  limb  of  the  employee,  but  in  the  matter  of 
raw  materials,  assured  market,  and  a  constant  supply 
of  labor  of  the  right  kind.  The  fundamental  safety 
which  every  industry  is  seeking  in  the  way  of  being 
able  to  so  operate  that  there  may  come  "reasonable 
profit  from  funds  invested  and  from  service  given, 
might  well  include  another  feature  which  is  a  factor 
difficult  to  measure  and  difficult  to  inject  into  the 
relations  of  men.  This  is  the  securing  of  harmonious 
relations  between  the  employer  and  the  employee,  ag- 
gressive co-operation  between  the  great  industries  of 
the  country  with  their  many  common  interests,  and 
satisfactory  and  successful  co-operation  between  the 
industries  and  the  various  phases  of  government  with 
which  they  come  into  contact,  —  municipal,  state  and 
federal. 

Assured  Supply  of  Raw  Material  a  Fundamental 
Element  in  Safety 

No  industry  has  been  developed  in  this  country,  with 
all  that  that  means  in  the  way  of  business  initiative 
capital  and  market,  without  there  first  being  an  as- 
sured supply  of  reasonably  cheap  raw  material.  How- 
ever, this  country  has  been  so  tremendously  blessed 
with  natural  resources  from  which  it  secures  raw  ma- 
terials for  its  industries,  that  in  .some  cases,  great  in- 
dustries have  been  developed  without  reasonable 
thought  as  to  the  availability  and  permanency  of  raw 
materials. 

The  paper  industry  is  a  good  example  of  a  great  in- 
dustry for  which  there  has  been  such  easilv  available 
raw  materials  that  there  has  been  little  thought  for 
future  permanent  supply  of  raw  materials  The 
forests  from  which  pulpwood  comes  have  seem- 
r° ,  i°e>cIiaiLstible,  and  pulp  mills  have  had 
so  httle  difficulty  in  getting  the  wood  desired 
that  many  mills  have  been  developed  as  convert- 
ing mills  upon  the  assumption  that  there  would  always 
be  an  assured  supply  of  necessary  pulp.  Other  indus- 
tries have  been  built  up  with  the  same  indifference  as 
to  the  essential  raw  material  upon  which  the  future 
ot  the  industry  rests. 

For  much  too  long  a  time  the  converting  paper  mill 
not  owning  forest  and  not  producing  pulp,  has  gone  on 
with  investment  in  the  mill  and  with  development  of 
market,  feeling  that  somehow  or  another  pulp  reason 
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able  enough  in  cost  to  warrant  (leveloj)nient  would  al- 
ways be  available.  There  has  been  too  little  considera- 
tion of  the  fact  that  our  forests  are  being  cut  nearly 
four  times  as  fast  as  they  are  growing,  and  that  we 
are  rapidly  nearing  the  end  of  the  virgin  supply. 

The  difficulties  which  the  i)ap<M-  industry  faced  dur- 
ing the  War  in  securing  necessary  |)ulinvo()d.  in  many 
cases  gave  the  converting  mills  their  first  thought  that 
interest  must  be  taken  in  the  forest  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  forestry.  The  recent  action  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  in  passing  an  Act  which  empowers  the 
Canadian  Government  to  place  an  embargo  upon  all 
wood  from  Canadian  lands,  comes  as  a  very  strong 
second  reminder  that  the  paper  industry  is  a  wood- 
using  industry,  founded  upon  the  wood-pile.  If  the 
wood  pile  cannot  be  constantly  restocked,  and  that  at 
a  reasonable  cost,  the  very  permanency  of  the  paper 
industry  is  threatened. 

Can  any  one  of  you  think  of  an  American  industry 
that  does"  not  draw  for  its  raw  products  upon  some 
one  of  our  natural  resoiirees?  We  are  at  the  end  of 
free  land  for  the  settlers  in  the  West.  We  are  appre- 
ciating our  limitations  as  to  future  supply  of  oil  and 
are  reaching  beyond  our  boundaries  for  supplies  that 
will  take  care  of  us  in  the  future.  We  are  going  far- 
ther afield  and  deeper  for  minerals.  All  of  this  is  de- 
veloping gradually  the  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  that  as  a  nation  we  must  practice  conserva- 
tion, and.  if  we  are  to  continue  with  our  industries, 
we  must  not  only  practice  conservation  but  we  must 
increase  the  supply  of  raw  materials  upon  which  we 
are  dependent.  Can  there  be  any  question  that  assured 
supply  of  raw  material  is  a  fundamental  element  in 
safety? 

Satisfactory  Market  a  Factor  in  the  Safety  of  an 
Industry 

Why  be  concerned  with  a  supply  of  raw  materials, 
with  available  and  satisfactory  labor,  and  why  con- 
cern ourselves  with  the  safety  of  the  laboring  man,  if 
the  industry  which  we  serve  cannot  be  assured  of  a 
reasonably  good  market  for  its  products? 

The  desire  for  greater  production  and  more  busi- 
ness has,  in  many  cases,  brought  about  over-capacity ; 
and  to  take  care  of  this  over-capacity  we  have  sought 
new  uses  for  our  prodiicts,  or  we  have  concerned  our- 
selves with  the  development  of  foreign  markets.  We 
are  forbidden  by  law  to  agree  to  restrict  production  or 
to  divide  territories  in  which  we  market  our  goods, 
and  any  reference  in  a  group  of  manufacturers  to  the 
question  of  price  is  "the  worst  of  offences".  It  seems 
very  reasonable  to  assume  that  with  increasing  com- 
petition for  the  mai-kets  of  the  world,  the  time  will 
come  when  anti-trust  legislation  must  be  changed  so 
that  the  public  good  will  be  considered  and  certain 
agreements  will  be  allowed  as  to  restriction  of  produc- 
tion, division  of  territories,  etc. 

The  industry  which  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  serve 
has  seemed  very  loath  to  consider  any  aggressive  or 
united  action  in  promoting  foreign  markets  for  paper, 
yet  there  appears  to  be  a  decided  tendency  toward 
over-capacity  in  many  different  branches  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  result  of  this  must  be  an  ever  keener  fight, 
with  the  survival  of  the  fittest :  meaning,  of  course, 
discouragement  and  loss  to  those  who  go  down  in 
the  struggle.  The  paper  industry  could  well  afford 
to  spend  considerable  sums  of  money  in  the  next  few 
vears  in.  developing  foreign  markets 


We  are  so  blessed  witi)  natural  resources,  particu- 
larly with  the  resources  upon  which  the  paper  indus- 
try calls,  that  even  with  higher  labor  costs  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  under.stand  why  the  great  South  American 
market,  for  instance,  should  be  turned  over  without 
a  struggle  to  Canadian  and  European  paper  manufac- 
turers. All  concerned  in  any  way  with  making  this 
fundamental  industry  of  ours  permanent  in  the  coun- 
try must  consider  this  question  of  a  satisfactory  mar- 
ket as  a  fundamental  factor  of  safety. 

Assured  Supply  of  the  Right  Kind  of  Labor  a  Factor 
of  Safety 

Of  the  elements  nuikiug  up  an  industry,  that  of  a 
satisfactory  supply  of  labor  is  the  one  to  which  the 
average  manufacturer  gives  the  greatest  thought  over 
a  given  period  of  years.  As  in  the  case  of  raw  mate- 
rials, labor  has  been  abundant  and  of  fairly  satis- 
factory character  in  the  past  in  this  countrj'. 

For  years  we  have  been  able  to  attract  from  Euro- 
pean countries  people  similar  to  the  original  stock  in 
this  country  and  people  easily  absorbed  into  our  in- 
dustries. With  the  slowing  down  of  immigration  from 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  great  need 
foi'  common  labor,  there  has  come  into  this  country  in 
the  last  twenty  years  many  thousands  of  men  and 
women  from  the  eastern  and  the  southern  countries 
of  Europe.  These  people,  of  a  different  blood,  and 
brought  up  under  different  cultural  conditions,  have 
been  much  more  difficult  of  amalgamation  than  the 
peoples  from  central  and  northeastern  Europe.  A  cer- 
tain slow  amalgamation  of  these  peoples  is  taking 
place,  but  there  is  greater  need  for  educational  ac- 
tivity with  them.  This  educational  need  means  that 
there  is  opportunity  for  the  industries  of  the  country 
to  \inite  in  efforts  to  make  these  peoples  of  southern 
European  blood  fit  more  satisfactorily  into  our  in- 
dustries. 

In  many  cases  pulp  and  paper  mills  are  located  in 
isolated  sections,  and  have  been  developed  wnth  labor 
from  the  local  population.  Gradually,  however,  as 
other  industries  have  developed  about  the  mills  and  as 
the  Southern  Europeans  have  crowded  into  almost 
every  section  of  the  country,  our  people  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  dealing  with  two  radically  dif- 
ferent groups.  It  is  far  from  safe  to  consider  the 
future  of  the  pulp  and  paper  indristry  without  con- 
sidering the  necessity  of  using  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern European,  either  in  groups  or  in  mixture  with  the 
older  and  native  lahoi-. 

One  of  the  difficult  ])robleins  which  has  arisen  in 
employing  labor  from  eastern  and  southern  Europe 
has  been  the  apparent  readiness  of  these  groups  to  he 
led  by  agitators  who  are  often  unprincipled  or  who 
have  radical  leanings  and  connections.  As  a  matter 
of  safety,  the  industries  could  well  consider  seriously 
this  question  of  just  how  labor  is  organized  and  led. 
In  numerous  cases,  where  radical  leaders  have  been 
forced  out,  the  problem  of  .satisfactory  contact  with 
labor  has  been  a  very  different  question  from  what  it 
was  with. the  radical. leader  in  control. 

Labor  is  very  m-uch  iii  the  saddle  in  some  of  the 
foreign  countries,  and  it  behooves  the  industries  of  this 
country  to  .study  the  results  of  labor's  influence,  in 
politics  in  foreign  countries  that  our  industries  may 
at  least  be  prepared  for  even  more  difficult  t'ejations 
with  labor  than  oow  exi8t^ 
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Alt.M-  all.  litlM.r  IS  a  vilal  .•l.-mciit  in  all  «f  our  In 
(liistrial  aclivitii's.  Aiila^'diiisms  must  lie  lirnki'ii  ilown 
and  frt'orts  must  he  iiiailc  tn  liriiiK  almul  liariiii(iiii)iis 
ivlations.  The  hiiiiiim  factor  can  m-vcr  In-  IiiiikIIimI.  or 
its  proliifiils  solved,  ill  tin-  wav  ill  wlii'di  wi-  solve 
prohlcnis  of  raw  iiiati'riai.  riifoil  iiiiatdv  tin-re  are 
still  individual  plants  in  xarioiis  indiislries  vvliere  lalior 
is  considered  and  liamlled  as  it  was  under  the  very 
ditVercnt  cuiulil  ions  cMsliiifi  in  the  Scvcntii's  an<l 
KiKlilies  ill  iliis  country  and  aliroail.  Kducalioii  and 
understanding  is  d(iiilitless  ilic  solniioii  of  i  lie  proli- 
ielll  of  the  rtdationship  helwccn  the  riii|iln\i  r  an<l  tlic 
eniplovee.  as  it  must  lie  the  siiluliiui  of  Ih.'  pi-nli|ciii  of 
raw   material  and  of  mai'kei. 

Hiirmonioirs    Relations    Necessary    to    Bring    About 
Complete  Safety  in  the  Paper  Industry 

The  necessity  for  liarilioliiolls  relations,  as  lielwceii 
employer  and  employee,  has  been  pointed  out  in  the 
(li.senssion  of  labor  as  a  factor  of  safety.  TIarmonious 
relations  have  been  achieved  and  can  be  achieved,  and. 
in  the  lon»:  run.  will  be  fundainenta!  to  success  in  in- 
dustry 

Tn  every  Industr.N-  there  arc  essential  fii'oups  which 
have  often  unfortunately  been  antagonistic  jTroups,  In 
the  ]iapcr  industry  \vc  have  one  sector  of  the  cycle  of 
activity  occupied  by  the  ])i-odncer  of  pul]).  another 
by  the  paper  manufacturer,  a  third  by  the  nu'rcduint 
anil  a  fourth  by  the  idtiinate  consunu'r.  Too  often  in 
the  past  the  paper  manufacturer  has  focussed'  his  en- 
tire attention  upon  production,  failing  to  appreciate 
the  necessity  for  harmonious  co-operation  with  the 
other  elements  of  the  circle  and,  as  a  result,  has  often 
been  forced  to  dispose  of  his  product  at  much  too 
small  a  profit.  There  are  still  too  many  manufac- 
turers who  consider  that  the  manufacturer  and  the 
merchant  are  in  direct  conflict  with  each  other:  again, 
there  are  many  paper  manufacturers  who  feel  that  the 
operator  who  produced  wood  and  pulp  is  in  another 
sphere,  and  not  necessarily  vital  to  his  welfai-e.  pro- 
viding he  can  secure  the  pulp  at  a  figure  that  will  let 
him  make  a  profit  on  his  paper. 

The  difficult  economic  conditions  ahead,  facing  as 
we  appear  to  be  a  period  of  declining  prices,  and  with 
a  promise  of  tremendous  competition  from  a  reju- 
venated Europe,  makes  it  very  essential,  if  not  a  nec- 
essity, that  the  various  sectors  of  the  circle  of  the 
paper  industry  should  come  to  feel  that  they  are  a 
part  of  one  big  industry,  and  not  separ'ated  and  antag- 
onistic parts  It  has  seemed  difficult  for  the  various 
elements  in  the  paper  industry  to  appreciate  that  wdien 
the  paper  manufacturer  is  having  poor  business,  busi- 
ness is  poor  for  the  manufacturer  of  pulp,  the  manufac- 
turer of  machinery  and  sujiplies  and  the  nu-riduint. 
There  are  common  problems  and  common  interests 
that,  in  the  days  ahead,  must  draw  all  of  the  groups 
together  to  work  as  a  completed  circle  and  to  the  ben- 
efit of  all. 

For  too  long  a  time  there  has  been  indifference,  and 
often  antagonism,  among  the  great  industries  of  the 
country.  Industry  has  much  to  learn  in  the  way  of 
organization  from  labor  and  agriculture.  Not  that  in- 
dustry should  be  organized  as  labor  and  agriculture 
are  organized  today.  Only  as  the  business"  of  the 
country  comes  together  effectively  to  insure  the  pro- 
tection and  peri^etuation  of  natural  resources  to  meet 
the  onslaught  of  those  who  would  increase  government 
regulation    and  control  and  to  meet    competition  in 
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foreign  nuirkets,  will  there  come  results  necessary  for 
the  successful  cariying  on  of  business  and  industry. 

Time  and  again  in  the  past  few  years  there  have  been 
almo.st  tragic  examples  of  industries,  and  of  indivi- 
duals within  industries,  waiting  until  they  were  on 
the  defensive  or  until  they  were  under  attack  by  the 
Government,  before  they  were  brought  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  necessity  for  the  interest  and  .support  6f 
the  public  for  their  industries  or  before  they  were 
ready  to  meet  investigation  and  attack  to  which  all 
industry  seems  susceptible.  Organized  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  industry  will  go  far  toward  preventing  in- 
.iurious  and  confiscatory  legislation,  and  verv  far 
toward  winning  the  .support  of  the  public  in  solving  of 
problems   confronting  industry. 

The  public  which,  after  all,  controls  the  eountrv 
through  voting  power  is  reading  and  thinking  as  never 
before,  and  exercising  greater  independence  as  citizens 
and  as  voters.  As  a  rule,  and  in  the  long  run  the 
American  people  are  fair-minded.  If  industry  will 
take  its  problems  to  the  public  in  a  frank  sensible 
way,  through  organized  education  and  publieitv  a 
long  step  will  be  taken  toward  preventing  radical' and 
destructive   legislation. 

It  has  been  expensive  iiractice  for  some  of  the  in 
du.stries  to  take  the  attitude  in  the  past  that,  it's  none 
of  the  public  s  business  as  to  how  the  industries  are 
operated.     In  many  cases  this  attitude  has  been  con-' 
.inued   untd   dangerous-  legislation   is   introduced    and 
then  there  is  arush  to  the  state  capitals-oi-  Washin.^ 
ton    with  the  expenditure  of  large     sums,  to  prevent 
such   legLslation       Aggressive     co-operation   ihiist     be' 
practiced    by    the    industries    to    keep    pace    with    the 
.same  sort   of  aggressive   co-operation   on  the   part   of 
nte  estT    w'"''%"^  ^f  -untry  and  the  agricultural 
oft  fn        f !    •""•'    ""^  ^''''''  '"•^I'-^trial  blocs  or  unions 
but  for  safety  s  sake  we  should  have  a  common  sense 
working  together  of  all  of  the  great  in^ustuesforX 
solution  of  common  problems.  ■       . 
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The  Schools  of  Espanola 

It  is  ilouhti'ul  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  pro- 
inee  of  Ontario  that  will  surpass  in  excellence  of  equip- 
ment and  building  the  sehoolhouses  at  Espanola, 
Ontario  or  in  enthusiastic  sup])ort  of  educational  work 
the  atitude  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills 
limited.  The  editor  recently  visited  Espanola.  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  schools.  The  photographs 
shown  on  this  page  are  but  recently  received  and  repre- 
.sent  educational  buildings  that  woidd  well  inspire 
the  iiride  of  any  public  spirited  citizen.  Esjjanola  is 
not  only  fortunate  in  having  such  excellent  buildings 
and  spacious  school  grounds,  but  also  in  having  a  fine 
corjis  of  teachers  and  an  excellent  i)ublic  spirit  in  the 
town  supporting  educational  work. 

A  few  particulars  regarding  the  schools  and  school 
work  at  Espanola  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

The  PUBLIC  AND  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL 
building  comprises  7  public  school  rooms,  one  indus- 
trial and  technical  night  class  room  and  one  room 
available  for  Domestic  science. 


Espanola  Public  School  built  1919  extended  1922 

The  building  over  all  is  94  feet  long  by  88  feet  wide, 
two  storeys  high  with  ceilings  of  twelve  feet.  The 
construction  is  concrete  foundation  with  solid  brick 
partitions  throughout  the  basement,  comprising  the 
fire  proof  boiler  room,  playrooms  and  toilet  rooms  for 
boys  and  girls,  fresh  air  rooms  and  supply  rooms. 

The  heating  system  is  low  pressui'e  steam,  using 
the  Dunham  system  with  Kewanee  boiler.  The  ven- 
tilating and  sanitary  systems  are  of  modern  and  ap- 
proved types. 

The  interior  finish  of  the  building  is  Georgia  pine, 
oiled  and  varnished,  with  walls  burlapped  up  from 
the  baseboard  approximately  4  feet  and  painted  dark 
green  ,  the  whole  making  a  harmonizing  combination 
of  color,  restfid  to  the  eye  and  yet  cheery  in  appear- 
rance. 

The  outside  walls  are  of  brown  range  rug  brick. 
The  dimensions  of  the  school  grounds  are  782  feet 
by  274  feet  or  approximately  2.12  acres. 

The  number  of  children  on  the  register  is  270;  num- 
ber of  teachers.  Public  School  7  ;  Continuation  School  2. 

The  class  rooms  are  equipped  with  approved  fur- 
nituiT  up-to-date  teachinsr  apparatus  and  classed  as 
A-1  by  the  Department  Inspector. 

Thirty  maple  trees  were  this  year  planted  around 
the  grounds  as  the  first  step  to  making  the  Espanola 


Public  School  a  landscape  of  beauty  for  the  District 
;is  well  as  a  comfort  and  credit  to  the  local  communi- 
ty. It  is  intended  in  the  near  future  to  fence  the 
M'liodl  grounds  with  suitable  fencing  approved  f  ir 
sucli  pur|)()ses 

The  SEPARATK  SCHOOL  is  known  as  the  Sacred 
Heart  Seliool,  and  comprises  eleven  rooms.  The  size 
of  the  l)uilding  is  77  by  77  feet  with  an  additional 
wing  built  in  1922  of  34  x  40  feet,  the  total  floor 
s])ace  being  7,500  square  feet.  The  construction  con- 
sists of  eement  foundation,  cement  floors  solid  brick 
partitions  and  fire  proof  biiiler  room.  The  superstruc- 
lure  consists  of  solid  brick  walls,  pressed  brick  exte- 
rior, hard  wood  floors,  plastered  walls  and  ceiling 
Georgia  pine  trim.  Heating  is  provided  for  by  Dun- 
ham vacuum  system,  gravity  feed  low  pressure  boiler; 
the    ventilation    is   direct    forced   ventilation   having   a 
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Espanola  Separate  School 

i'iini])lete  change  of  air  in  each  class  room  every  two 
minutes,  if  necessary.     Thereis  accommodation  for  12 
teachers  and  445  pupils,  eighty-five  per  cent  of  whom 
are    French-Canadians. 
The   grounds  are  519  feet  by  274  feet,  or  3.26  acres. 

The  school  is  classed  A-lby  the  Department  of 
Education.  The  educational  facilities  of  Espanola 
are  such  that  the  schools  are  the  pride  of  the  town  and 
district  and  are  second  to  none  in  the  province. 

The  Bilingual  Inspector  on  his  vi.sit  signified  his 
intention  of  making  the  Espanola  School  a  model  for 
all  other  schools  of  the  province. 


WHAT  FARADAY  TOLD   GLADSTONE 

It  was  about  electricity  —  in  its  earliest  days. 

"But  after  all,"  protested  Gladstone,  "What  use 
is  it?" 

"Sir,"  said  Faraday,  "there  is  every  probability 
that  you  will  soon  be  able  to  tax  it." 

"Ah!  Ah!"  said  Gladstone. 

So  to  the  practical  man,  who  in  these  daj^s  of  urgent 
economy  must  scrutinize  closely  every  proposed  ex- 
penditure of  Government,  the  real  economy  of  a  wise 
expenditure  on  Scientific  Research  in  connection  %vith 
Canadian  agriculture  and  industry  of  all  kinds,  is  in- 
dicated by  the  stories  of  what  research  has  accom- 
plished. 


Every  greatnes.s  there  has  been  in  any  thought  of 
mine,  whatever  I  have  done  in  life,  has  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  when  I  was  a  child  my  mother  daily  read  with 
me  a  part  of  the  Bible,  and  daily  made  me  learn  a  part 
i)f  it  bv  heart. — Ruskin.  :.  s. 


October  18,  1923 
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lly     11.    MACliONALU 


An    Explanation  of  tha  Important  Changes 

I.eKiil-Si'Crcliii  v,    ('jiiiailluii    Maiiufucliiit'i  h'    Amsoi  ii 


III    "liidiiHtrlal   ('iiiiiKla. 


The  new  Patent  Aet  enaeted  in  tlie  last  session  of 
the  Domiiiidii  I'ailiaiiient,  and  which  l)y  proclamatiu-i 
of  the  (.iovernor-in-Couueil  eame  into  force  on  Sept. 
1st,  1923,  contains  many  provisions  radieally  differ 
ent  from  tho.se  in  the  old  Aet.  The  principal  eliaii{,'('s 
have  to  do  with  the  conditions  an  applicant  iiiiist  ful- 
fil in  order  to  obtain  a  patent,  and  witii  which  lie  must 
comply  in  order  to  maintain  his  iiatcnt  in  force.  The 
prohibition  ajjainst  imiiortation  of  the  i)atented  inven 
tion  after  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  patent  is  re- 
moved and  new  manufacturing  and  licensing  pro- 
visions introduced. 

The  former  Patent  Act,  in  its  main  provisions,  has  re- 
mained substantially  unchanged  since  1869,  when  it 
was  drafted,  with  tlie  United  States  Aet  of  1836  as  a 
model.  Since  that  date,  the  only  material  change  that 
has  been  made  has  been  the  introduction  in  1903  of  the 
compulsory  licetse  system  as  a  substitute  for  working.s 
with  respect  to  certain  classes  of  inventions. 

The  International  Convention 

There  has  been  a  growing  sentiment  that  the  Cana- 
dian Patent  Act  should  be  amended  in  order  to  permit 
Canada  to  become  a  member  and  so  secure  the  advan- 
tages of  the  International  Convention  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Industrial  Property  (signed  at  Paris,  March 
30th,  1883;  revised  at  Washington,  June  2nd,  1911). 
The  principal  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  the  Con- 
vention is  that  contained  in  Article  4  thereof,  which 
provides:  "Anj-  person  who  has  duly  applied  for  a 
patent,  industrial  design  or  model,  or  trade  mark  in 
one  of  the  contracting  states  shall  enjoy,  as  regards 
registration  in  the  other  states  and  reserving  the  rights 
of  third  parties,  a  right  of  priority  during  the  periods 
hereafter  stated." 

The  period  stated  with  respect  to  patents  is  one 
year.  Canada  und(  r  its  former  Act,  gave  the  same 
protection  as  the  C(  nvention  did  to  all  foi-eign  appli- 
cants, but  received  nothing  in  return.  The  principal 
bar  to  Canada  hitherto  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Convention  has  been  that  contained  in  Section  38  of 
the  former  Patent  Act,  which  prohibited  importation 
after  one  yeai-,  this  being  contrary  to  Article  5  of  the 
Convention. 

The  revision  of  the  working  requirements  contained 
in  the  new  Act  will  enable  Canada  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Convention,  with  the  result  that  inventions  by 
Canadian  inventors  will  be  protected  during  a  period 
of  one  year  in  all  countries  of  the  International  Union. 
These  countries  include,  at  the  present  time,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominica,  France. 
Germany,  Great  Britain  (with  Australia,  Ceylon, 
New  Zealand,  Trinidad,  and  Tobago),  Holland,  Hun- 
gary, Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Norway,  Portugal,  Serbia, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tunis,  and  the  United 
States. 

Revised  Conditions 

The  conditions  imposed  on  an  applicant  for  a  patent 
have  been  revised  in  the  new  Act  as  follows : 

"7  (1)  Any  person  who  has  invented  any  new  and 
useful  art,  process,  machine,  manufacture  or  composi- 


tion of  matter,  or  any  new  and  useful  improvements 
thereof,  not  known  or  used  by  others  before  his  in- 
vention thereof  and  not  patented  or  described  in  any 
printed  publication  in  this  or  any  foreign  country  more 
than  two  years  prior  to  his  application  and  not  ii 
|)ublic  use  or  on  sale  in  this  country  for  more  than  tw- 
years  i)rior  to  his  application  may,  on  a  petition  t. 
that  effect,  iiresentcd  to  the  Commissioner,  and  ou 
compliance  with  the  other  recjuirements  of  this  Act,  o** 
tain  a  patent  granting  to  such  person  an  exclusivv 
l)ro])crty  in  such  invention. 

"(2)  No  patent  shall  issue  for  an  invention  which 
has  an  illicit  ob.iect  in  view,  or  for  any  mere  scientific 
principle  or  abstract  theorem." 

The  principal  changes  are  (a)  with  respect  to 
prior  knowledge  in  other  countries  than  Canada;  (b) 
with  regard  to  prior  publication;  (c)  with  regard  to 
public  use  or  sale  prior  to  application. 

Former  Act  Rigorous 

Under  the  former  Act  the  requirements  which  an 
applicant  for  a  patent  had  to  fulfil  with  regard  to  prior 
knowledge  were  more  rigorous  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  To  be  entitled  to  a  patent  in  Canada, 
under  the  former  law,  the  applicant  had  to  be  the  first 
inventor  throughout  the  world,  and  not  merely  in 
Canada.  This  made  a  Canadian  patent  liable  to  attack 
by  proving  that,  prior  to  the  date  of  the  alleged  in- 
vention, it  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  known  in  some  way 
to  some  other  person  in  some  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  phraseology  of  the  former  Act  was  particularly 
comprehensive  in  requiring  that  the  invention  should 
not  be  ' '  known  or  used  by  any  other  person  before  his 
invention  thereof."  The  new  Aet  substitutes  "not 
known  or  used  by  others  in  Canada  before  the  inven- 
tion thereof."  By  the  new  Act,  not  only  is  knowledge 
restricted  to  Canada,  but  it  is  required  to  be  knowl- 
edge "by  others,"  not  "by  any  other  person."  This 
phraseology  has  been  construed  in  the  United  States 
courts  to  exclude  secret  knowledge,  such  as  an  un- 
published drawing  or  prior  model. 

The  new  Aet  makes  publication  for  more  than  two 
years  in  Canada  or  any  foreign  country  a  bar  to  the 
application  for  a  patent. 

The  new  Act  also  introduces  a  prohibition  against 
public  use  or  sale  in  Canada  for  more  than  two  years, 
and  makes  no  reference  to  whether  or  not  the  public 
use  or  sale  was  with  the  con.sent  or  allowance  of  the 
inventor  or  not. 

Section  8  of  the  new  Act  extends  the  time  within 
which  application  may  be  made  on  an  invention  for 
which  a  foreign  patent  has  been  taken  out  until  two 
years  from  the  date  of  application  of  the  foreign 
patent,  as  compared  with  one  year  from  the  date  of 
issue  in  the  former  Act.  The  corresponding  section 
in  the  United  States  permits  application  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  application  in  a  foreign  country 
for  which  protection  is  afforded  by  the  International 
Convention. 
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Explanations  of  Sections 

Section  16  contains  new  law  and  follows  exactly  the 
terms  of  Section  11  of  the  British  Patents  and  Designs 
Act,  1919.  It  provides,  in  brief,  that  in  the  case  of 
patents  on  chemical  processes  no  claims  shall  be  made 
for  the  substance  itself  except  when  prepared  by  the 
special  process  described,  and  further,  that  in  the 
case  of  inventions  maintained  for  the  preparation  or 
production  of  foods  or  medicines,  the  Commissioner 
may  grant  a  license  to  any  person  applying  for  the 
same,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  settled 
by  him.  having  regard  to  the  desirability  of  making 
the  food  or  medicine  available  to  the  public  at  the  low- 
est price  consistent  with  giving  to  the  inventor  due 
reward  for  the  research  leading  to  the  invention.  The 
enactment  of  this  law  in  Great  Britain  is  too  recent  to 
enable  any  opinion  to  be  formed  as  to  its  effect. 

Section  24  introduces  new  law  with  regard  to  inven- 
tion made  by  persons  in  public  service,  and  is  a  re- 
striction upon  the  rights  of  such  persons. 

"  Section  27  of  the  Act.  with  respect  to  the  re-issue 
of  patents,  has  been  amended,  but  limits  the  time  within 
which  application  for  re-issue  should  be  made  to  four 
j'cars  from  the  date  of  the  patent. 

Section  40  sets  out  the  specific  conditions  under 
which  any  patent,  except  those  governed  by  Section  24, 
is  subject,  respecting  the  manufacture  of  the  patented 
article,  for  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  public, 
all  questions  regarding  which  may  be  determined  by 
the  commissioner  or  on  reference  to  the  Exchequer 
Court. 

The  right  of  the  Government  of  Canada  with  regard 
reads:  "The  Government  of  Canada  maj',  at  any 
time,  use  any  patented  invention,  paying  to  the 
patentee  such  sum  as  the  Commissioner  reports  to  be 
a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  use  thereof,  and 
any  decision  of  the  Commissioner  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Exchequer  Court. 

Summed  up  briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  Act  are  more  liberal  in  the  con- 
sideration extended  to  inventors.  Amongst  the  most 
important  departures  from  the  old  legislation  are  ex 
tension  of  the  time  limit  set  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  patented  device ;  provision  for  one  partner  in  an 
invention  to  secure  a  patent  upon  it  under  certain  con- 
ditions ;  making  registration  of  patent  attorneys  oblig 
atory,  and  reducing  the  amount  of  fees,  and  the  danger 
of  allowing  the  patent  to  lapse  through  failure  to  pay  a 
second  fee  instalment.  Inventors  and  manufacturers  will 
thus  be  given  a  better  opportunity  to  develop  inven 
tions  to  a  commercial  stage  than  under  the  rigid  manu- 
facturing and  importation  requirements  of  the  old 
Act.  and  in  the  end  Canadian  industries  will  be  bene- 
fited more  by  the  resulting  commercial  development 
than  by  any  advantages  formerly  obtained  from  for 
feiture. 


LUMBER    FROM   N.  B. 


There  is  about  a  million  feet  of  lumber  to  be  shipped 
from  WeLsford.  X.  B..  this  fall,  and  it  is  nxpected  that 
a  portable  saw  mill  will  be  operated  at  Blagdon  this 
winter. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Editor,  Pulp  and   Paper  .Magazine. 

Sir, — So  much  valuable  space  has  already  been  given 
up  by  the  press  of  Canada  to  the  cause  of  forest  con- 
servation that  I  shall  refrain  from  attempting  to 
answer  the  columns  of  specious  and  factitious  state- 
ments that  have  recently  appeared  in  some  newspapers 
in  opposition  to  the  proposed  embargo  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  unmanufactured  wood.  These  so-called  argu- 
ments have  been  answered  time  and  again  in  the  press. 
If  their  authors  have  not  already  been  convinced 
there  is  nothing  that  anyone  can  say  at  this  time  that 
will  convince  them.  I  will,  however,  ask  your  indul- 
irenee  to  put  two  or  three  questions  that  will  perhaps 
do  moro  to  make  the  matter  clearer  to  the  people  than 
any  long  columns  of  statistics  could  do. 

In  one  of  my  recent  letters  which  has  been  printed 
in  iiractieally  every  leading  newspaper  in  Canada  I 
asked  this  question:  "Is  there  a  man  or  women  in  the 
whole  Dominion  of  Canada  who  will  say  that  it  Avould 
not  be  better  for  the  country  to  have  our  pulpwood 
manufactured  at  home,  thereby  leaving  $50  in  the 
country  for  every  cord  of  wood  cut,  instead  of  having 
it  exported  and  leaving  only  the  .$8  to  $15  per  cord 
which  is  now  being  obtained?" 

Despite  the  very  wide  publicity  given  to  this  ques- 
tion no  one  has  yet  undei'taken  to  answer  it. 

1  will  now  further  ask,  "Is  there  a  man  or  women  in 
Canada  who  is  satisfied  with  living  and  business  con- 
ditions as  they  now  exist  and  what  is  being  di^ne  by 
the  Provincial  or  Dominion  authoi'ities  to  bring  about 
Huy  improvement  ? ' ' 

The  next  question  natiu-ally  suggested  is,  "How  can 
such  a  change  be  brought  about?"  My  reply  is  that 
such  an  improvement  can  be  brought  about  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  our  industries  thereby  gi^'ing 
employment  to  a  larger  population  and  creating  better 
markets  for  agricultural  products.  In  building  up 
manufacturing  industries  we  build  up  the  agricultural 
industry  as  well,  which  is  of  greater  importance  now 
than  ever  since  the  United  States  has  placed  an  em- 
bargo on  our  farm  products,  cattle,  fish,  etc. 

The  next  question  is  "How  can  we  secure  these  ad- 
ditional industries?"  The  answer  to  this  is  that  they 
can  be  secui'ed  in  no  easier,  quicker  or  less  expensive 
way  than  by  the  very  siiAple  process  of  the  govern- 
ment at  Ottawa  passing  an  Order-in-Council  to  pro- 
hibit the  export  of  unmanufactured  wood  from  Can- 
ada. I  personally  know  of  at  least  three  pulp  mills 
that  would  be  built  in  one  of  our  provinces  if  such 
Hu  embargo  was  put  in  effect  and  other  pulpwood  nrov- 
inces  would  doubtless  fare  as  well.  This  would  lead 
not  only  to  still  other  pulp  mills  being  built  but  also 
to  the  establishment  of  additional  industries  which 
would  necessarily  follow  in  their  wake. 

Competition  for  the  purchase  of  pulpwooil  under 
these  circumstances  would  become  so  keen  among  the 
home  mills  that  such  wood  would  advance  in  value  and 
not  decrease  as  some  of  the  American  interests  are 
trying  to  make  the  farmers  believe.  If  there  is  a 
farmer  in  Canada  who  really  believes  that  suc^i  an 
embargo  would  not  add  to  the  value  and  demand  for 
his  timber  land  and  his  wood  then  that  man  is  lack- 
ing in  the  acumen  that  should  characterize  the  aver- 
age Canadian  farmer. —  F.  J.  D.  Barnjum. 


O.lol.n-  l,s,  l!i-.';i 
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How  Bij^  Should  A  Business  Be? 


In   ••  Collier's  The  National  Weekly.   " 


You  imiv  liavc  iiolicrd  thai  lln'  loading  llicalres  of 
New  York  lia\c  iigrccd  to  open  a  ceiiti'al  tifkct  ot'fii'e. 
ro>silily  you  said:  '"Now  wi-  shall  not  liuvf  to  ])ay  a 
proniiuni  vvcry  liiiic  we  want  lo  huy  a  lit-ket"  —  and 
1  you  i)rnist'(l  the  managers,  l-'or  <i  long  time  com- 
paratively few  New  Yorkei-s  have  hought  their  theati'" 
tickets  at  tin-  box  office.  The  agencies  have  liandled  th(! 
I'ulk  of  the  tickets. 

ir  they  tliiMight  a  show  was  s^mod.  they  lionght  aiicad 
iMil  ensured  a  run;  if  they  decided  the  show  was  not 
,1  i,'ood  one,  they  wouhl  not  stixdc  up  and  the  sliow 
would  have  to  close  regardless  of  its  merit.  Theatre 
iickets  are.  ))resuma1ily,  iiermits  to  witness  a  dramatic 
'  iforl.  hut  in  the  hands  of  the  agencies  they  arc  mcr- 
>  liimdise  and  it  is  as  nuM-chandise  that  I  am  talking 
ilHiut  them,  for  this  is  not  an  ai'ticle  on  the  theatre. 

The  managers  saw  the  control  of  their  investments 
passing  out  of  their  hands,  ju.st  as  the  control  of  a 
luisiness  which  sells  only  to  one  customer  soon  passes 
into  the  actual  if  not  tiiii  titular  control  of  the  cns- 
ti'iiu-r.  The  public  will  no  longer  visit  theatres  to 
liiiy  tickets.  Therefore  the  managers  in  their  extremity 
111  iranizcd  a  central  office.  But  without  knowing  it  tliey 
have  done  much  more  than  found  a  convenience.  They 
have  demonstrated  a  new  business  principle  which  is 
•_'oing  to  have  a  profound  effect  upon  American  in- 
stitutions. They  have  demonstrated  that  the  keenest 
competitors  can  combine  without  losing  anything  of 
\alue  -  and  still  be  competitors.  They  have  done 
something  which  the  economists  used  to  say  was  im- 
possible —  which  nine  out  of  ten  business  men  would 
sa>-  was  impossible.  They  have  shown  to  us  that  some 
of  our  eherised  assumptions  are  all  wrong.  They 
liave  done  more  to  the  Sherman  Law  than  several  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  lawyers  have  been  able  to  do.  Per- 
haps manufacturers  previously  joined  to  market  highly 
competitive  products  —  but  I  have  never  before  heard 
of  it. 

These  managers  have  created  a  sales  monopoly.  If 
the  theatres  were  shoe  factories  and  their  owners  had 
cons]iired  to  sell  their  goods  together  in  one  central 
shop,  the  Government  would  have  started  a  suit  under 
the  Shei-man  Law;  but  there  is  no  hint  of  such  action 
here.'  No  one  has  suggested  that  the  tired  business 
lan  on  his  way  to  the  Follies  will  be  told  to  take 
Shakespeare  or  nothing,  or,  if  he  wants  two  seats,  that 
he  will  have  to  take  half  a  dozen. 

.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  we,  the  people,  have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  read.iusting  our  economic  opinions  to  th? 
facts.  We  realize  vaguely  that  there  can  be  merit  in 
combination.  Our  laws  and  our  lawmakers  have  not 
caught  np  with  us.  Both  are  a  good  twenty  years  be- 
hind thn  times.  Both  are  still  portentously  saying; 
"This  corporation  is  so  big  as  to  be  a  monopoly,"  or 
"Til is  combination  eliminates  competition."  They 
think  that  they  are  stating  moral  offences.  Are  they? 
How  much  competition  is  good  for  us?  Do  we  get 
better  service  with  competition   or  without   it?     Is  a 


m(uiopol.\  a  hcuid'il  (u-  a  curse?  |Inr|(uibl(!dly  anything 
in  restraint  oT  trailc  is  a  curse,  but  docs  monopoly 
restrain  trade  as  much  as  docs  competition? 

Antics  of  the  Law 

These  are  iiuestions  which  we  have  decided  for  our- 
selves in  many  cases.  We  wonder  whether  it  is  worth 
while  for  the  Government  to  hire  (piite  so  many  ardent 
young  lawyers  and  investigatoi-s  to  make  I'cputations 
TUigging  cor])orations  that  seem  to  employ  many  men 
at  good  wages  and  to  sell  at  fair  prices.  We  wondev 
why  the  farmei-s  are  ])raise(l  for  doing  what  it  is  a 
ci-ime  for  business  men  to  do.  We  are  glad  to  see  the 
farmers  combining  to  market  their  potatoes;  we  know 
that  we  get  better  fruit  out  of  California  now  that  the 
growers  are  together  than  we  did  when  each  was  on 
his  own,  and  we  wonder  why  moi-e  fruit  growers  do 
not  combine.  But  if  the  steel  com])anies  want  to  join, 
an  investigation  is  called  for ;  a  combination  of  packers 
is  made  in  the  face  of  certain  ])rosecution.  The  heads 
of  every  large  corporation  live  in  constant  fear  of 
prosecution.  I  know  one  company  that  could  put  in 
several  improvements  which  would  considerably 
lower  the  cost  prices  to  the  public,  but  their  counsel 
advise  them  that  these  changes  might  lay  them  open 
to  an  action  under  the  Sherman  Law.  They  must  go 
on  wasting  just  because  the  law  says  that  wa.ste  must 
be. 

These  are  not  merely  questions  for  the  big  fellows 
You  and  T  as  average  citizens  have  more  vital  interests 
in  the  regulation  of  industry  than  have  the  corpor- 
ation presidents.  The  laws  were  presumably  passed 
for  our  benefit.  If  they  now  harm  us,  then  we  ought 
to  know  it  and  act  accordingly. 

Let  us  have  a  look  at  the  facts.  Take,  first,  this 
matter  of  monopoly.  If  a  corporation  controls,  say, 
less  than  half  of  the  business  in  its  line,  it  is,  techni- 
cally, not  a  monopoly.  It  is  a  good  corporation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law.  But  what  actually  does  this  mean  to 
us?  Cheaper  prices?  Not  at  all.  Any  corporation 
which  controls  40  per  cent  of  the  production  in  its 
field  has  the  remainder  of  the  field  at  its  mercy. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  can  sell  steel 
at  a  profit  for  several  dollars  a  ton  less  than  the  next 
best  independent.  It  could  put  every  independent 
out  of  business  almost  overnight  if  it  chose.  If  it  did 
cut  its  prices,  and  the  independents  went  out  of  busi- 
ness, then  a  prosecution  would  follow.  So  it  must 
price  at  a  figure  which  the  less  efficient  companies  can 
make.  It  is  forced  sometimes  to  take  higher  profits 
than  the  best  business  demands  —  just  in  order  to 
k-eep  the  other  fellows  in  existence. 

But  these  are  only  high  profits  per  ton ;  if  one  com- 
pany could  make  all  the  steel  in  this  country,  the 
price  to  the  public  could  be  lowered,  the  wages  raised, 
and  the  dividends,  if  not  increased,  at  least  made  more 
stable.     The   Government   policy  actually  forces  high 
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prices  and  therefore  decreases  consumption  and,  of 
course,  production.  And  since  wages  must  be  paid 
out  of  production,  this  in  turn  decreases  wages. 

This  is  what  the  people  are  sensing.  This  is 
what  the  law  does  not  know,  for  neither  the 
law  nor  the  lawyers  grasp  the  economics  of  production. 
The  people  have  seen  combinations  attacked  on  the 
ground  that  they  increase  prices,  but  they  have  nevei- 
seen  a  price  lowered  as  the  result  of  a  successful  suit 
by  the  Governments.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  was 
dissolved  by  judicial  decree,  and  a  great  hubbub  was 
raised  about  the  victory.  But  the  constituent  com- 
l)anies  have  made  more  money  than  the  old  united 
company  could  possibly  make,  because  now  the  price 
is  fixed  by  law  on  the  cost  of  the  high-cost  producer. 
The  low-cost   jtroducers  c;m   revel    in   |u-ofit. 

What  Becomes  of  Little  Fellows? 
The  public  has  long  become  ho])elt'ssly  scci)tical  of 
the  law's  stcpjiing  in  to  prevent  extortion.  The  law 
just  prevents  something  —  and  .stops.  Our  "trust 
busters"'  never  performed  any  constructive  services. 
They  simjjly  took  one  end  of  the  law  game.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  Governent  and  its  lawyers  t(i  take  the 
laws  handed  out,  and  enforce  them.  It  rei|uired  a 
strong  man  like  Colonel  Roosevelt  to  hold  that  a  plaii; 
law  on  the  books  should  not  always  be  enforced. 

In  every  industry  which  has  one  dominating  com- 
pany and  a  host  of  smaller  companies,  the  small  fry 
exist  by  virtue  of  the  Sherman  Law.  Such  an  existence 
is  perilous,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  many  of  the 
mergers  which  have  been  recently  going  on.  The 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  cannot  compete  with  L!nited 
States  Steel  unless  the  latter  so  fixes  its  prices  as  lo 
permit  competition ;  the  Bethlehem  people  have  been 
afraid  that  in  a  depression  the  big  comi)any  would  so 
cut  prices  to  get  business  that  they  and  all  the  others 
would  be  shut  out.  Therefore  the.v  took  in  some  other 
companies,  and  the  Attorney-General  sanel.v  held  that 
they  were  within  the  law  and  thai  the  conil)iiiation,  far 
from  being  in  restraint  of  trade,  would  fuj'thei-  jt. 

In  the  match  business  one  big  company  has  long 
controlled ;  now  fifteen  smaller  companies  have  .joined 
so  that  they  can  have  a  look  at  business  in  hard  times. 
One  big  cojjper  company  joined  with  the  largest  coppei 
manufacturer  so  that  it  could  go  straight  to  the  con- 
sumer for  l)usiness  and.  by  cutting  out  one  profit,  go 
down  to  a  lower  price  level  and  so  stimulate  copper 
consumption. 

It  is  inevitable  that  one  or  two  big  corporations 
should  control  an  industry.  The  place  for  the  small 
fellow  is  not  in  the  production  of  staples,  but  in  th'; 
specialties  which  demand  craftsmanship  and  in  which 
prices  do  not  so  much  count. 

The  Sherman  Law  had  its  reason.  It  was  passed 
in  1890,  when  big  business  was  all  and  more  than  its 
baiters  think  it  is  to-day.  Big  business  was  stupid  • — 
just  as  most  business  is  to-day.  The  near  dollar  was 
the  only  dollar  anyone  cared  about.  Even  Andrew 
Carnegie,  who  had  the  long  view  in  so  many  directions, 
and  knew  that  an  executive  must  have  a  stake  in  the 
business  as  well  as  a  salary,  could  not  bring  himself  to 
let  his  partners  actually  take  their  earnings  out  of 
the  business;  "the  Carnegie  millionaires"  becann'  so 
by  reason  of  a  suit  brought  by  H.  C.  Pi-ick. 

It  was  generally  held  that  the  way  to  get  rid  of 
competitors  was  to  buy  them  out  —  or,  failing  in  that. 


to  start  a  price  war  and  put  them  out.  That  was  the 
method  of  Rockefeller  and  Armour  and  many  others  of 
the  old  regime.  A  combination  might  be  formed  for  one 
of  two  reasons :  Tlie  first  was  to  float  a  lot  of  stock 
and  bonds  on  the  market.  Tiic  promoters  did  not 
care  what  happened  after  that. 

The  .second  reason  for  merging  was  to  create  a  mono- 
]ioly  and  boost  prices.  Sometimes  this  was  combined 
with  the  stockjobbing :  the  one  did  not  preclude  the 
other.  The  promoters  thought  that  the  geese  could  not 
be  killed ;  the  law  was  passed  partly  to  protect  the 
public  and  partly  to  give  legislators  a  firmer  control 
over  graft. 

At  the  Bottom  of  Big  Business 

But  neither  i)romoters  nor  ])olilieians  were  right. 
Some  of  the  corporations  were  inflated  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  simply  blew  up.  Others  were  strong 
enough  to  carry  out  their  intentions ;  they  tried  to 
kill  competition,  first,  by  purchase  and  then  by  price 
cutting.  Sometimes  they  had  to  give  up  the  fight  and 
turn  to  earning  money;  sometimes  they  did  get  rid  of 
competitors  and  start  to  force  prices. 

For  a  little  while  they  had  their  way,  although  they 
never  earned  much  money  Henry  Ford  earns  annually 
more  than  all  the  competition  killers  ever  earned  to 
gether.  But  as  soon  as  competition  was  officially 
killed  and  prices  were  pushed  u]).  other  concerns  began 
to  enter  the  field.  For  if  the  price  were  high  enough, 
then  it  required  no  great  skill  or  capital  to  start  in 
competition ! 

The  higher  the  combines  jjushed  prices,  the  more 
competitors  bobbed  up  —  willing  to  be  bought  off 
at  a  figure.  One  of  the  ironies  of  all  the  competitor 
killing  period  is  that  the  big  money  was  made  in 
building  factories  to  sell  to  the  trust.  It  was  the  Sher- 
man Law  that  stopped  this  merry  game  and,  by  forcing 
the  big  trusts  to  attend  to  business,  taught  them  that 
the  real  money  was  in  attending  to  business. 

The  prosperity  of  this  country  started  from  the  time 
when  the  big  corjiorations  get  down  to  business.  By 
no  means  all  of  them  got  down  to  business.  Thos.> 
who  did  centered  around  the  personality  of  some  one 
man.  The  Steel  Corporation  became  Judge  Gary, 
the  American  Woolen  Company  became  W.  M.  "Wood, 
the  low-priced  automobile  became  Ford,  the  medium 
priced  became  Durant  and  Willj-s  and  the  Dodges;  to- 
bacco was  James  B.  Duke :  copper  was  John  D.  Ryan : 
the  cotton-seed-oil  industry  was  another  name  for 
A.  C.  Bedford.  And  so  we  might  go  through  each  in- 
dustry, picking  out  one  or  two  great  corporations  and 
one  or  two  big  men. 

The  old  thought  was  that  an  organization  could 
be  semi-automatic  —  that  if  only  well  enough  organ- 
ized, the  personnel  did  not  count.  Bankers  often  com- 
bine companies  and.  by  adding  up  the  assets  and 
business,  tell  you  that  the  combined  company  will 
have  such  and  such  a  volume  of  assets  and  business. 
The  companies  may  have  the  assets,  but  whether  they 
will  have  the  business  depends  upon  the  man  at  the 
head.  The  brute  force  of  aggregated  capital  has  been 
overestimated,  and  so  has  the  brute  force  of  volume 
production.  A  child  is  safer  with  a  toy  pistol  than 
with  an  army  revolver. 

ft  is  the  same  in  business.  Very  few  men  are  cap 
able  of  handling  large  affairs;  it  requires  a  certain 
genius  which  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  define. 
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In  evtny  imlu.str.\  llir  iiii|ii)itiiiit  element  18  the  mak- 
ini?  of  till-right  dfi-isitui  iit  the  rik'lit  tiim'.  The  decisions 
iiwiv  htive  to  lie  iiiaile  luily  onee  ii  iiioiitli,  "i-  oiiec  ii 
vejir,  or  nuee  in  ten  years.  Thiil  is  why  the  late  J.  1' 
MorRJin  eoiil.l  <iir.-e"t  so  iiiiiny  enterprises  from  his 
yaeht  he    had   the   eapaeity    to   make   a   very   high 

average    of    right    deeisions    when    decisions    were    re 
i|uired. 

There  is  never  very  much  <if  this  genius,  and  th  • 
only  avenne  through  which  it  can  lie  used  to  the  fullest 
extent  is  the  large  corporation.  Thus,  if  wc  do  no* 
have  the  great  enterprises,  wo  fail  to  make  use  of  a 
most   important  section  of  hiunan  resource. 

It  is  hinuan  resource  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  big 
liusiness.  It  is  really  our  greatest  resource.  The 
truly  big  man  —  and  we  have  perhaps  fifty  of  theii! 
eliminates  competition  if  he  is  <'iven  the  chance.  But 
he  eliminates  it  by  turning  out  a  better  or  clieaper 
product  than  anyone  else. 

We  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  competition  is  the 
life  of  trade  and  that  monopoly  is  the  death  of  it. 
This  it  true  only  to  a  limited  extent.  A  forced  mono- 
poly is  the  death  of  trade  because  there  is  practically 
no  incentive  to  better  methods.  Hut  is  competition  tho 
life  of  trade.'  Take  a  lew  cases.  In  an  industry  which 
1  investigated  one  manufacturer  made  an  article  for 
!M>."8 :  another  manufacturer  made  exactly  the  same 
article  for  $3.62.  Both  used  the  same  kind  of  mate- 
rial and  both  paid  the  same  union  rate  of  wages.  In 
another  industry  the  low  cost  on  an  article  was  $3  and 
the  high  cost  $4.04,  with  an  average  cost  among  a 
large  number  of  manufacturers  of  $3.52. 

Yesterday,  or  To-morrow? 

None  of  these  manufacturers  had  known  their  costs. 
They  had  made  their  prices  on  the  market.  If  "A" 
quoted  $4.50,  then  "B"  would  quote  $4.25.  and  "C" 
out  to  get  business,  would  say  that  if  these  men  could 
make  at  such  jn-ices,  tlien  he  could  go  under  them  and 
he  would  quote  $4.10.  Tn  the  course  of  time  the  weakei- 
members  of  the  trade  would  cut  themselves  out  of 
business.  Then  ]iriees  woidd  go  up  again,  new  pom 
petitors  would  a])i)ear  and  the  same  process  would 
begin  all  over  again.  Instead  of  the  public  gaining 
through  steady,  reasonable  prices,  it  was  either  being 
mulete<l  by  too  high  prices  or  buying  below  the  cost 
of  production  —  and  eventually  paying  for  the  capital 
lost  through  bankruptcies. 

That  is  one  part  of  the  loss ;  a  greater  loss  is  in  tli'- 
(•onscf|uent  irregularity  of  production  which  this  in 
and-out  method  involves.  The  larger  the  concern  the 
less  it  can  afford  to  shut  down  —  that  is,  if  size  also 
means  efficiency.  For  the  best  methods  of  production 
require  much  costly  machinery  —  and  it  has  to  be  used 
to  be  profitable.  The  glass  blowers'  trade  used  to  be 
very  seasonal;  a  glass  blower  was  known  as  a  highly 
skilled,  highly  paid  artisan  —  who  rarely  had  any 
work.  A  concern  spent  more  than  a  million  dollars 
developing  a  bottle-making  machine.  Now  we  do  not 
have  many  skilled  glass  blowers.  But  the  men  who 
make  bottles  have  practically  year-round  work,  and 
bottles  have  ceased  to  have  much  value.  Druggists  no 
longer  give  allowances  for  other  than  exceptional 
bottles :  in  fact,  it  costs  them  more  to  buy.  wash,  and 
sort  old  bottles  than  to  buy  new  ones. 

Only  the  large  corporation  can  use  our  best  human 
brains  —  only  the  large  corporation  can  get  the  most 


out  of  machinery.  We  must  have  the  large  corporation 
in  order  to  cut  out  the  wastes  of  handling  and  the 
ehargts  of  unnecessary  stoppages.  Years  ago  half  a 
dozen  or  more  railways  controlled  the  route  from 
New  York  to  Albany.  Passengeiw  had  to  change  cars 
frequently  and  wail  around  for  trains  on  the  connect- 
ing roads.  A  journey  to  Albany  was  an  affair  of 
iiioiiient;  now  one  railway  tak<'s  us  right  through.  Wc 
kick  if  the  train  makes  too  many  .stops  even  though 
we  do  not  have  to  change  cars.  "We  insist  that  the 
roads  run  through  trains  between  New  York  and 
Chicago.  Yet  the  ohl  railroading,  in  which  not  only 
did  pas.scngers  luive  to  change,  but  freight  had  often 
to  be  transferred  from  liroad-gauge  to  narrow-gauge 
tracks,  was  in  an  advanced  condition  eoniiiared  with 
the  ideals  of  coin  pet  it  ive.  small-unit  business. 

We  conlil  not  carry  the  traffic  of  the  country  with 
the  old  organi/.ation  of  railways.  We  are  even  now 
combiniiig  the  railways  into  great  systems  to  get  rid 
of  the  wastes  of  traffic  comiietition.  We  shall  have 
to  do  the  same  with  business.  The  business  of  the 
future  must,  in  order  to  pay  high  wages,  high  divid- 
ends, and  give  the  fullest  service  to  the  people,  be  in 
large  units.  Our  laws  do  not  as  yet  take  this  into 
account  ;  the.v  sjicak  a  language  of  a  jiast  generation. 
Is  it  now  high  time  tliat  we  squared  oui-  laws  with  the 
economic  facts;  Why  not  stop  trying  to  destroy  and 
start  trying  to  build?  Why  not  think  of  to-morrow  as 
well  as  of  yesterday? 


BOOK  REVIEW 


MANUAL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY,  Edited 
bv  Allan  Rogers,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  New  York, 
U.  S.  A. 
We  all  like  to  see  a  good  thing  grow,  and  certainly  the 
growth  of  Rogers'  Industrial  Chemistry  has  been  remark- 
able. The  third  edition,  of  which  we  have  a  copy,  is  thor- 
oughly revised  and  enlarged,  and  .il ready  i.s  in  the  second 
printing.  More  than  14,000  of  these  books  have  already 
been  distributed  which  is  evidence  of  the  excellent  service 
which  the  book  gives.  More  than  40  eminent  technolo- 
gists have  collaborated  with  Professor  Rogers  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  compendium  on  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices in  the  various  industries  based  on  chemical  engin- 
eering processes.  The  book  contains  1 ,232  pages  which 
includes  an  excellent  index  of  24  pages,  and  there  are 
.377  illustrations.  An  excellent  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
series  of  bibliographies   following  the  various   chapters. 

There  are  52  chapters,  of  which  the  first  three  are  in- 
troductory, and  cover  general  processes  and  equipment, 
water   for   industrial   purposes,  and   fuels. 

We  notice  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  chapters 
relating  to  the  paper  industry  and  cellulose.  We  may 
say,  however,  that  the  book  holds  its  greatest  value  for 
those  connected  with  the  paper  industry  in  the  wealth 
of  information  given  on  other  industries  which  are  con 
tributory  or  supplementary  to  the  manufacture  of  pulp 
and  paper.  Among  these  may  be  briefly  mentioned  the 
manufacture  of  general  chemicals,  textiles,  leather,  lub- 
ricating oils,  dyestuffs,  cement,  rosin,  wood  distillation 
))roduets,  paint,  etc. 

The  editor  has  been  using  this  book  since  its  first  ap- 
pearance, and  considers  it  the  best  single  volume  on  the 
subject  of  industrial  chemistry  that  is  available  todav. 


There  is  one  thing  that  even  God  cannot  do.  Even 
wiien  we  repent  He  cannot  give  back  the  lo.st  and  wasted 
years. 
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R.  K.  Hiiiid.  manager  of  salt-s  for  tlu'  Ivitoii Diki man 
Co..  nianufacturcrs  of  blotting  i)a])fr.s.  I. if.  Mass.  was  in 
Toronto  last   week   calling  n))on  the  trade. 

David  1'.  Holiertsmi.  general  manager  of  tlie  (jinadian 
l'a])crboard  Co..  Montreal,  was  in  Toronto  recently  on  a 
business  trip. 

Tile  possibilities  of  tlie  Ontario  hinterland  from  a  set 
tlen-.ent  ])oint  of  view  and  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Xorth  will  be  investigated  first  band  by  Hon.  James 
Lyons.  Ontario  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  and  Hon. 
Charles  MeCrea,  Minister  of  Mines,  who  will  sjjend  the 
next  two  weeks  on   a   tour   to  all    iniportant   points. 

The  meeting  of  the  first  mortgage  bond  holders  of 
Cl.irke  Bros.,  Limited.  Bear  River.  N.  S.  which  was  to 
have  been  held  in  Toronto  last  week,  wa.s  postponed  until 
October   18. 

W.  H.  Lytic,  for  many  years  associated  with  Buntin 
Heid  Co..  wholesale  paper  dealers,  Toronto,  has  embarked 
in  the  business  stationery  line  with  Laurence  E.  Grigg, 
late  sales  manager  of  tlie  United  Tyewritcr  Co.,  Toronto, 
under  the  name  of  Grigg  and  Lytic.  They  liavc  secured 
l)remises   at    103   .Sinicoe   street.   Toronto. 

Fire  broke  out  recently  in  the  plant  of  the  Lennox 
Pa|)er  Mills  at  Camden  East.  Ont..  starting  in  the  stock 
room.  The  latter  was  destroyed  along  with  the  office 
and  a  large  boarding  bouse.  CJood  work  on  the  part  of 
the  flame  fighters  prevented  the  loss  of  the  mill.  It  is 
understood   that  production   will   not  be   interfered   with. 

15radshaw's  Limited.  Toronto,  .ire  now  eomidetely  in 
stilled  in  their  new  home  at  the  corner  of  Symington 
A\e.  and  Adrian  St.  The  building,  which  lias  been  erected 
by  the  firm  is  63  by  208  feet  and  is  of  daylight  construc- 
tion, consisting  of  one  storey  and  basement.  It  affords 
ample  room  for  the  expanding  business  of  the  company  in 
the  paper  converting  line. 

H.  L.  Wilson  of  the  Winnipeg  Envelope  Co.,  Winni- 
|Hg.  and  the  Pioneer  F'nyelope  Co..  Vancouver,  was  in 
Toronto  last  week  calling  upon  the  members  of  the  trade. 
Paper  Sales.  Limited.  Toronto,  report  business  as 
much  improved  during  the  past  month.  The  company 
hav.  taken  extra  office  sjiace  in  the  Colonial  Buildiing 
in  order  to  afford  them  sufficient  room  for  expanding 
activities. 

F.  W.  Snyder,  of  the  Warren  Mfg.  Co..  New  York 
city,  makers  of  Regal  typpan  paper,  which  is  handled  in 
Canada  by  Pai)er  Sales.  Limited.  Toronto,  was  a  caller 
iilion   the   trade   last   week. 

John  Gibb.  manager  of  the  stationery  department  of 
Clarke  Bros,  and  Co.,  Winni|)eg.  transacted  business  in 
Toronto   and   other   points  east   recently. 

William  Martin,  of  the  printing  department  of  the  Cm- 
ted  Typewriter  Co..  has  taken  a  responsible  jiosi- 
tion  with  Litho-Print,  Limited,  381  .Adelaide  St.  west. 
Toronto. 

John  Martin  of  the  John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Winnipeg, 
and  former  President  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  As- 
.sociation,  is  in  the  east  on  a  visit  to  his  many  friends  in 
the  trade. 

The  old  rossing  plant  site  of  the  Riordon  Co.  at  Hailev- 
bury,  Ont..  will  soon  have  a  new  industry  operating  there. 
Th,  Ilaileybury  Lumber  Co.  is  erecting  a  wood  working 
pl.int  on  the  premises. 


\!.  Cnehr.in.  inanag<r  of  tlu  |)ulpwood  activities  of  the 
ll.iiiiiiu  rinill  Pajier  Co.  of  Erie,  Pa.,  with  headquarters  in 
Ontario  at  Port  Arthur,  states  that  the  demand  for  pulp- 
wood  this  season  in  that  district  will  be  about  the  same 
as  last.  Although  some  mills  will  not  require  as  much 
wood  as  last  season,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
considerable  stock  on  hand,  the  new  mills  in  the  district 
will  bring  the  requirement  up  to  approximately  what  it 
was.  None  of  the  large  jobbers  made  any  money  last 
season  owing  to  unfavorable  driving  conditions  and  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  wood  hung  up  in  the  various 
rivers.  The  proposed  embargo  has  not  resulted  in  Ameri- 
cans coming  in  and  securing  or  ship))ing  any  larger  quan- 
tities than  customary.  The  American  mills  were  fortun- 
ate in  obtaining  a  large  percentage  of  their  purchases  in 
the  matter  of  delivery  and.  while  they  may  not  be  big 
buyers  in  and  around  the  Port  Arthur  district  during  the 
coining  season,  it  is  not  anticipated  there  will  be  any  in- 
crease  in   their  demands. 

FL  J.  Mehren,  vice  president  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Co., 
N'ew  York,  addressed  a  large  gathering  of  business  and 
technical  newspaper  representatives  at  the  King  Edward 
Hotel.  Toronto  on  October  11.  He  gave  an  interesting 
and  instructive  review  in  business  and  editorial  mcthod.5, 
and   co-operation. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Port  Huron  Sulphite  Co..  of 
I'ort  Huron,  and  the  Munising  Paper  Co.,  of  Munising, 
Mich..  liaA  e  entered  into  contracts  for  several  thousand 
cords  of  wood  in  the  district  around  Hearst.  Ont.  There 
wen  3(l.()()()  cords  taken  out  in  that  district  last  season 
and  about  the  s.iiue  quantity  will  In-  cut  during  the  com- 
ing one. 

\\'ord  has  been  received  in  Toronto  of  the  death  of 
J.  \\.  Cunningham,  editor  of  the  Daily  Columbian.  New 
^^  estininster,  B.  C,  and  fonmr  })roprictor  of  the  Edmon- 
ton Journal.  He  was  born  in  .Strcetsville,  Ont.,  and  was 
a  graduate   of   Toronto   University. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Selected  Town  Week- 
lies of  Ontario  was  held  last  week.  The  association  now 
embraces  a  membership  of  forty-six.  L.  S.  Gowe.  the 
manager,  made  an  encouraging  report.  J.  E.  Eddy,  of 
the  St.  Mary's  Journal  is  the  new  president  of  the  organ- 
ization, succeeding  David  Williams  of  the  Collingwood 
Bulletin. 

E.  C.  Young,  who  for  a  considerable  period  has  been 
business  manager  of  the  Chronicle  Publishing  Co.,  of 
Halifax.  N.  S.  has  been  appointed  treasurer  of  the  Globe 
Printing  Co..  Toronto,  Mr.  Young  held  an  executive  posi- 
tion on  the  business  staff  of  the  Montreal  Star  for  some 
yi-ars. 

^^  .  T.  Bayly,  who  for  two  years  past  has  been  on  the 
mill  staff  of  the  Interlake  Ti.ssue  Mills  Co.,  at  Merritton, 
Ont.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  head  office  of  the  com- 
))aiiy  in  Toronto  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  sales  force. 
Mr.  Bayly  is  a  former  resident  of  London,  Ont.  He  is 
one  of  the  first  students  enrolled  in  the  correspondence 
course  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Making,  conducted  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Industrial  and  Domestic  Arts,  Gardenvale,  Que. 

Miss  A.  V.  Thomas,  of  New  York,  demonstrator  for 
the  .Arabol  Manufacturing  Co.,  is  spending  a  few  days  m 
Ontario  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  company. 
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Mr.  I'.  I>.  I'l.kHril  ••!  WmclMir,  N.  S..  in  im.mii.  .  (mm. 
with  ividi-iiiT  jj;i\rii  liy  liiiii  lirforr  lllf  I'lilpwiMxl  Ciuii 
lilissiuii.  sliiti'il  tliMl  tile  liiiuliir  (•(iiii|iiiny  with  wliiili  In 
is  I'Oliriiitnl  is  rotlsiilrriiin  llir  i -.talil  Muiiinl  iil  :i  |>lil|. 
mill. 

Mr.  C.  K.  Whit.luiul,  I'risiilint  of  Wii.vagaiimck  I'lilp 
.'iiul  l'ii|iir  Co.,  I. til.,  is  lit  prt'Si'ilt  In  l''iinl«riil  wlirrr  In-  is 
iiiiiiliiniiif;   Ixisiiuss    with    plrasiirr. 

Mr.  Colin  Kiiliir  lias  joinrd  tlir  (anaila  K\liil>ltloM 
Train  in  FraiUf.  wliirc  lir  will  inakr  a  most  alilr  reprf 
.sfntivf   of   Canadian   kraft. 

Mr.  Kric  I'vkf  of  tin-  fonif;n  tradi-  liramli  of  tlir  sales 
department  in  W'ayaffamaek  I'ulp  and  Paper  Co.,  will 
leave  shortly  for  .South  Afriea,  where  In-  will  he  eoiineeted 
with    the   firm   of   W.    II.   Smitli    .•md    Co.,   paper   apTits. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  NEWS 

The  New  liriinswiek  sessions  of  the  I'liipwtxid  Com 
Mii.ssion  will  lie  held  in  ,*st.  .lolin,  I'rederietoii,  Neweastlt  , 
Batliurst,  Camphellton  and  Kdimindston.  It  is  |)Ossihle 
that  several  additions  will  he  made,  there  heing  predictions 
that  Moneton,  Woodstoek,  and  .*^t.  Ste))hen  will  also  he 
ehosen  for  sessions. 

The  I'ejepseot  Pulp  .ind  I'api  r  C Dmp.iny  li.is  li.id  a 
record  summer  season  in  eutting  on  the  areas  owned  hy 
the  company  at  .Salmon  River,  N.  B.  The  ojierations  oi 
last  winter  would  have  resulted  in  a  record  cut  for  a  winter 
.season  had  not  the  ojierations  heen  discontinued  in  .l.mu 
arv  owing  to  tlu'  immense  quantities  of  snow  .iiul  tlic  in 
tense   cold. 

Indications  .ire  that  oper.itions  of  the  pulp  and  pa])er 
companies  and  individuals  in  the  New  Brunswick  woods, 
during  the  winter  cutting  season  will  he  considerahh 
hampered  by  a  dearth  of  men.  During  the  spring  and 
summer,  thousands  of  men  who  usually  work  in  the  woods 
in  the  winter,  crossed  the  line  into  New  England,  and 
others  went  to  the  West.  Unless  a  goodly  percentage  of 
these  men  return  to  New  Brunswick  soon,  the  |)ul|)w<)cd 
operations  will  he  curtailed.  The  scarcity  of  men  is  not 
felt  as  much  in  the  central  and  lower  sections  of  tin 
province,  as  in  the  northern  districts,  where  the  migration 
has  heen  greatest. 


British  I  rade  News 


PAPER    TRADE    ASSOCIATION    MEETS    IN 
MONTREAL 

The  tifth  aniiiuil  meeting  of  the  CaiiHilian  Puper 
Trade  .Association  met  in  ilontreal  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  this  week.  The  hu.sine.ss  .■■ession  occu- 
pied the  greater  part  of  Tuesday,  and  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  papers  extended  into  the  Wednesday 
gathering.  There  was  a  very  good  attendance,  mem- 
bers coming  from  as  far  as  Vancouver  at  one  end  of 
the  continent,  and  St,  John,  New  Brunswick  at  the 
other.  The  mill  relations  committee  met  with  re- 
presentatives of  the  Canadian  I'ulj)  &,  Paper  Associa- 
tion, It  is  coming  to  he  more  and  more  recoonized 
that  the  mannfaetnring  and  distribution  of  pajier  are 
really  all  one  industry,  and  that  the  general  good  is 
be.st  served  by  the  most  cordial  relations  and  co-opera- 
tion between  the  different  branches.  The  Association 
luncheon  was  held  on  Tuesday,  and  the  annual  dinner 
on  W^ednesday  evening  at  the  Windsor  Hotel.  Xeed- 
less  to  say,  the  meetings  and  social  functions  connected 
with  the  annual  convention  brought  enioymeul  and 
benefit  to  all  who  attended. 

The  papers  will  appeal-  in  an  early  issue 


I'lnlll    (till-    l.nliclnn    (    ( lllespnudenl  ) 

,,,     ,         ,  ,.  October  1,  l!)-_':{ 

lo.lay   the  pn-liiniiiai-y   hiisincsN  of  the  Imperial  Keono- 

'""■   ''"iil''i'''i' 'iiiiiiieiices   in    London   and   anion"  the 

many  s,ih.),-ets  lo  be  discussed  will  he  the  .|uestioM  of 
larills  I).  iu.-,.,i  Ciiiada  and  .\iistralia.  .Some  t.f  ij,,. 
'"iiinporlaiil  newspaiiers  and  trade  pajx-rs  in  London 
I"''-'"''  ""It  Hi"  Do. Million  will  stand  a  poor  chance  in 
iniy  l.inll  n-m  ,al  mns ;  l,i,|  i|„.se  very  same  paiiers 
V'-M  •Trade  Within  ti.  Kmpii-e-  three  vears  a-o 
H.id    tliMi    Ldoated    over   ,|,,    preference    .iven    to    Uritish 

nunc        or  atleas,,  KnglisI |,.         paper  l,y  ,  lie  An '! 

":'!""V;"     " •^I"'"-^"    "'     'Ih-     Dnniinion    of    Canada 

which  did  more  lor  the  Mother  Cuiinlrv  in  ,|,e  wariha,; 
any  other  colony  or  D,,iiiiriioii  under  i|,e  I'imoi,  .lae|< 
If  Canada  is  not  pl.-n-d  i„  tin-  .same  cale..o,-v  .,s  Kn- 
ish  papermakers  on  iJ,,.  tariff  list  of  Australia  it  will 
he  on,,  ot  the  greatest  n.i.sdeeds  Australians  ever  com. 
nutted  and  they  wdl  never  liear  tin-  eini  „f  il  It  is  si.r 
pr.sM,g  that  any  sensible  AustraUau  could  he  cajoled 
.nio  maku.g  the  prefer- uee  tliey  .lid,  and,  as  for  savin.' 
that  Ihere  IS  Amerieau  money  i„  Canadian  mills.  welF 
Australians  should  he  reminded  that  thev  are  nsin!: 
ivper  ,.roduced  from  (ierman,  Austrian,  Havarian  Hif- 
uarian,  and  Seandniavian  pulijs.  I  do  hope  the  Canadi-  , 
jypresentative    at    tin.   rimperial    Conference    wil     se 

nt  llVr  '"'  """-^'^^'^  ""  ^'ana^Han  paper  m^  s 
<  .itsu le  the  tew  nulls  supplying  Australia  the  feelino-  i^ 
s  rongly    ,n    tavor   of    Canada:    indeed,    one   promin^n 

''  ""  '    '"'''""■-  '"■'■  'l^Hi-hter  lu  the  greed  for  trade. 

What  the  "Experts"  Say 

There  IS  a  sh,„^  unf.  on  ■•Australian  Preference-  in 
tu-l^n>.rr7radc  Kevmv,  of  Sept,  28,  with  some  innue. 
'\os  on  a  Junes  (trade  .supplement  editorial  It  "avs . 
••('anadas  effort  to  .secure  preferential  treatment  from 
Australia  tor  lier  products  do  not  appear  t<,  be  mee  in" 
M-.th  nnmedtate  success.  When  this  country  wJ^  Sn 
favorable  terms  for  its  newsprint  our  Dominion  f tT  nd 
Mn-e  much  perturbed  and  at  once  took  .steps  to  obta  n 

nat  t he  (  anadian  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs  (Mr 
H'.bb     made  a  special  visit  to  the  Commonwealth  and 

ugh  hopes  were  entertained  that  some  .success  had  at 
tended  he  mission  Now  it  seems  there  is  little  pro  - 
pect  o  tJie  early  adoption  of  a  reciprocal  trade  arrano-e- 
ment  ix-tween  Australia  and  Canada,  judging  from  il 

Z^^tTc  T  r'  '•'  'I  '''"""™''  -rL^ondent  of 
he  r»».P.s.  (Trade  supplement)  who  .states  that  the 
Dommmn  has  submitted  a  propos^^d  schedule  of  pre- 
ferential duties  whieli  tiie  Commonwealth  Government 
i.s  not  prepared  to  accept.  The  impression  is  current  u, 
-Vustrplia  liat  (  anada  .s  seeking  more  than  a  quid  pvo- 
q>io  aufl  that  the  measure  .,f  ,n-eferenee  desired  would 
reduce  the  protection  accorded  to  Australian  industries 
rendering  it  m  many  ,-ases  ineffective.  There  the  matter 
stands  for  the  moment  and  the  position  of  British  paper 
in  Au.straha  maintains  its  advantage.  When  the  Im 
lierial  Economic  Conference  meets  next  month  how- 
ever, the  matter  will  be  discussed  by  the  respective 
.Mmi.sters  attending.  British  interests  will  watch  the 
progress  of  events  carefully."  Of  course  the  note  is 
has..,  r.,1  the  Innc,  sfateiiients,  hut  the  Conference  this 
mouth  may  u],set  every!  I.ing.  Canada  has  as  much  rio-ht 
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to  the  preference  as  the  English  mills.    Again.  Canada  The  Japanese  Earthquake 

should  not  be  on  the  list  on  the  same  scale  as  a  foreign  n  i^  feared  that  some  of  the  Rntish  paper  firms  have 

.■n,mtr.v;  we  all  belong  t-  th,^  one  Empire  -  but  where  suffered  considerable  losses  in  the  earthquake  in  Japan. 

trade  IS  concerned  some  ot   our  tnen.ls  forget  there  is  ^ost  of  the  sellers  of  paper   from   London   and  other 

still  the  .slogan      Inule  within     he  Empire!      and  that  firms  reported  direct  of  their  safety,  but  there  are  still 

(  anadian  paper  mills  arr  as  good  as  Enghsli  pap.-r  mills  .,  j^^.  ,,,.,„„.,^  ^o  arrive  vet 

ill  more  wavs  tiian  one.  .„..,',          ,  .^ 

_              J  T,  ,     „,     ,  Dividends  and  Reports 

Paper  and  Pulp  Trade  ,,            ^,        i   t,      ,    t.,     , 

The  British  paoer  indust.v  shows  a  verv  slight  im-  Messrs.    Edward   Lloyd,    Ltd      have   declared    an    ni- 

provement  and  there  is  a  more  optimistic  "fueling  pre-  ^""''^  dividend  of  18  cents  per  share  tree  of  tax. 

vailing.    Keports  from  the  mills  up  and  down  tlie  coun-  The  report  of  \.  Trotter  and  Son  says  that  a  divid- 

trv  show  that  thev   aiv  keeping  steadily   moving    oulv'  V^'^  °^  ^  P"'  '"'''^  *"'  *''"  °i"^'n*^i'-''  ^^F^s  is  propo.sed. 

the  newsprint  firms  showing  any  signs  of  liveliness      "  ^^  1921  and  1922  only  a  perference  dividend  was  paid. 

In   the   pulp    market    business   is   still    dull    and    not  .Armstrong  and  Whitworth  have  declared  an  interim 

very  hopeful  of  reaching  larger  dimensions  in  the  near  '<"iflend  on  ordinary  shares  of  12  cents  per  share  less 

future.     Supplies  continue  to  arrive,  under  contracts,  ^^^' 
in  large  (piantities  and  most  of  the  mills'  are  well  sup 

plied.     The  othei-  day  500  tons  of  chemical   (wet)   ar  PAPER  MAKERS  SEE  BUSINESS   CONDITIONS 

rived  from  Canada.    Latest  jirices  are  about  as  follows  ;-  AS   SOUND 

Bleached  sulphite  (No.  1) £19i/o  e.i.f.  I\K. 

Easy  bleachin"  (Xo.  1)                                 Ki    ~        "  New  York.  Oct.  15.  —  "The  pajier  industry  has  little 

Strong  Sulphite                                              14             "  from  the  future,  for  the  basic  conditions  of  the  country 

L'nbleaehed  Soda                                            Ki             "  '^'^^  sound,"   says   the   October  market  review  of  the 

Soda  Kraft 15             "  Paper  and  Pulp  Industry,  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the 

(Jroundwood  moist                                           5             "  American  Pa ]ier  and  Pulp  Association.     "In  the  paper 

Groundwood  dry                                         l()i                "  industry  itself  there    is   a   general    sentiment    of   eon- 

The  suppUes  from   Canada  shouhl   he   heavy   tliis  year  servative   optimism. 

and  well  above  The  sl:ipnients  of  1922,  "In  the  fine   paper  field,   the  costs  are  as   high   as 

Fowey  Developement  they  have  been,  stocks  at  the  mills  are  normal,  while 

A  new  quay  has  be.  n  ojiened  at  Fowev  to  deal  with  ^^^^^^  ^"  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  °f  merchants  and  printers  are  belo^^■ 

the  export  of  China  clav.     The  demand  lately  has  been  normal.    The  market  is  very  firm  for  higher  grades  of 

so  .strong  that  it  was  necessary  to  facilitate  the  exports  P^^P^r-  and  the  demand  is  fast  returning.    In  this  field, 

in  soni"  wav  and  a  iiiuiv  was  decidr'd  uiioii.  the   manufacturers   anticipate    very   good   business   all 

The   German   Position  this  fall,  and  well  into  if  not  all  through  the  year. 

The  colla])se  of  the  mark   and  the  new  currency  in  "Book  paper  production    for  August   .showed   a   20 

Cfermany  —  as  well  as  unsettled  events  —  have  lip.set  percent  increase  over  July,  and  shipments  were  18  per- 

Oerman"  exports  of  pul]i.     It  is  not  exactly  known  what  cent   above  those  of  July.    Canadian  coated  paper  quo- 

the  German   pulp  makers  propose  to  do.  but  ff  am  in-  tations  have  gone  up  a  half  cent,  based  somewhat  on  the 

formed  that  the  timber  merchants  and  exporters  have  high  prices  for  casein,  but  the  casein  situation  at  present 

formed  banks  of  their  own.     Very  likely  the  pulp  men  is  much  more  favourable  than  in  the  early  part  of  the 

will   join   them,   particularly   on   account   of   the   short  year.     Coated  paper  consumption  suffered  somewhat 

credit  terms  forest  owners  are  allowing  just  now.     Re-  from    enforced    changes    to    super-paper   by    big    con- 

cently  Russia  gave  .some  hig  forest  concessions  to  a  tim-  sumers,  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  making  casein 

her  syndicate  in  Germany.  coated  jiapers.     With   Argentine   casein   again   in   the 

The  interview  with  Sir  Frederick  Becker  on  the  sub-  market,  even  though  at  high  jirices  owing  to  the  un 

jcct  of  .straw,  as  a  raw  material  in  pulp  making,  which  warranted  duty,  the  situation  is  somewhat  less  difficult 

appeared    in    the    "Pul])    and    Paper    Magazine"',    has  than  earlier  in  the  year. 

caused  considerable  interest   in  England   and  many  of  "The    wrapping    paper   situation    will   certainly    be 

the  papers  have  quoted  it.     Pi-oduction  of  |)aper  from  quick  to  show  a  response  to  an  improvement  in  busi- 

straw  has  always  been  a  pet  subject  amongst  the  tech-  ness,   as  in  many  ways   the  wrapping   paper  field   is 

nologisis    and    there    is    a    feeling   now    that    Sir    Fred  more  responsive  than  other  grades  to  changes  in  busi- 

P.ccker  and  those  engaged  in  the  recent  tests  are  bring-  ness.     When   the   housewife   is   a  free   buyer   of   food 

iiig  tilings  to  a  settlement.     It   will  l)e  a  fine  solution  stuffs,     the     wrapping     paper     demand     immadiately 

for  the  farmers  of  Canada  in  regard  to  wa.ste  .straw,  if  reflects  this  improved  situation. 

tiie  schemes  mentioned  by  Sir  Frederick  are  put  through  "The  improvement  in  the  pa]ier  board  group  is  also 

successfully  and  the  thanks  of  the  paper  industry  gener-  indicative    of   an    improvement    in    public    commodity 

ally  are  due  to  him   for  the  part  he  has  taken  in  the  buying,  and  the  wrapping  and  bag  groups  should  not 

new  i)rocess.  be  far  behind  the  25  per  cent  increase  in  board  produe- 

Profited  by  Australian  Tariff  tion  recorded  for  August  as  compared  with  July. 

Spicers,    Ltd.,    the    well-known    London    pai)er    firm.  "Specialties,   such   as  waxed,   vegetable   parchment. 

Iiave  evidently  reaped  success  under  the  s))ecial  prefer-  and  other  food  protective  papers   as  well  as  the  glazed 

eiice  given  in  Australia  for  British  ])roduced  jiaper.  Mr.  and  fancy  papers  used  by  the  box  manufacturers  are 

11.    Vt.    Spicer.    chairman    of   the    firm,    hopes   that   the  already  showing  improvement. 

princijile  will  l)i'  extended  to  papers  beyond  newsprint.  "The  New  York  newspaper  pressmen's  strike  will  noi 

The  extra  preference  given  to  England  was  a  real  help  be  long  time  factor  in  the  newsprint  situation.    Some 

in  keeping  the  newsi)riiit  mills  running,  he  added  at  the  of  those  close  to  the  situation  expect  an  increase  of  10 

annual  meeting  of  the  company  and  commercial  reci)i-  i)ercent   in    newsjirinl    consumption   the   comine   year, 

rocity  is  what  the  Empire  now  wanted.  over  1923." 


o.L.li.T  18,  1923 
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BRITAIN   COUNTING  TREES 

Godil  pro^jit'ss  IS  liciii";  ituidi'  with  tin-  cciisiis  ol' 
woodlaiuls  ill  (Ircat  Urilaiii  coiuliicttMl  l)y  the  Fori^.stry 
('omiiiissioii.  The  work  is  Ix-intr  iloiic  in  Scotland  liy 
the  foiiiiiiissiiiirs  own  slal'l'  and  local  con  fsiioiidcnts. 
and  in  Knjriaiid  and  Wales  ihroutrli  voliintaiy  con 
sultativc  coiiiiiiiltcis  with  111.'  assistanc<>  of  tlii'  Inland 
Hevenuc  Dcparlincni. 

It    has    licon    said    that    the    Tinted    Kinti-doiii    is    llie 

most  poorly  wooded  coimtr.\'  in  Europe,  \    ili  ll xeep 

tioii  of  Poitil^al.  The  census  will  settle  .  ■•  ((Ucstioii, 
though  it  is  feared  that  the  statciiicnt  will  ,jid\f  oiil\ 
too  true,  liavinf"'  rctranl  to  the  deiiletion  of  woods 
(iuriii}>:  the  war,  when  practically  all  the  resei-ves  of 
mature  coniferous  tinilier  were  felled. 

The  forestry  Commissioji  is  jiroeeedinf;  with  its  task 
of  replantinp:  on  the  restricted  scale  rendered  neces- 
sary hy  the  jiosition  of  the  cdiintry's  finances.  The 
Comniittee  on  National  Expenditure  rccoiiiiiiended  thai 
the  afforestation  policy  adopted  liy  Parliament  after 
the  war,  when  the  Forestry  ( 'onimission  was  estab- 
lished, should  he  eoinpletely  scrapped.  That  jiolicy 
was  to  revive  the  almost  exhausted  timber  resources 
of  the  country  by  gfrowing:  trees  on  some  of  the  millions 
of  aeres  of  waste  land.  The  sii!.'{>-estion  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  National  Expenditure  >vas  rejected  by  th. 
Ofibinet.  It  would  have  entailed  the  waste  of  much 
u.seful  work  of  r<'cons1  ruction  already  done.  It  would 
also  have  prolonjjed  indefinitely  the  period  duriiif,' 
which  the  country  was  left  (|iiite  unprepared  for  the 
world  timber  famine,  which  is  apju-ehended  at  no 
distant  date,  owing  to  the  constantly  increasing  de- 
mand for  timber  and  the  working  otit  nf  the  virgin 
forests. 

The  Cabinet  decided,  however,  lliat  the  provision  for 
planting  for  the  next  two  years  should  be  on  a  reduced 
scale,  entailing  a  temporary  departure  from  the 
original  programme,  though  still  admitting  of  the  af- 
forestation of  ten  thousand  acres  each  year. 

The  principal  scene  of  the  commission's  operations 
so  far  is  in  the  Eastern  ('ounties.  Here  over  thirteen 
thousand  acres  of  derelict  land — once  cultivated,  now 
little  more  than  a  rabbit  warren — have  been  planted, 
mostly  with  pines. 


REDUCE  STUMPAGE  ON  BURNT  TIMBER 

Quebec,  Oct.  16. — Hon.  Honore  Mercier,  minister  of 
lands  and  forests,  announced  this  morning  to  the  Cana- 
dian Press  that  an  order-in-Council  had  now  been  signed 
making  a  further  reduction  in  the  tariff  of  stumpage 
dues  to  be  collected  on  burnt  timber. 

A  week  ago  a  delegation  of  repi'esentatives  of  nearly 
all  tlu'  large  timber  limit  holding  companies  waited  on 
Premier  Tasehi>reau  and  the  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  suggested  that  further  reduction  be  made  to  allow 
till  eiilting  of  burnt  timber  to  be  more  profitable  than 
it  is  at  the  present  time,  as  with  the  new  tariff  to  come 
in  force  the  revenues  would  be  very  small,  and  in  many 
eases  the  exploitation  would  be  practically  imi)ossible. 


'I'lie  Caliinc't  took  till'  riiaiirr-  under  i-onsideratioii,  and 
this  iMornin^  as  i'  icsiill  I  In-  Inllowing  changes  were 
made  : 

While  pine,  .$2  per  1,(101)  fei't  instead  of  !Ji;{.o();  red 
puie,  .^1.7")  in.stead  of  .$li.7.');  sjniiee.  balsam  and  other 
woods,  !)!l.r)()  instead  of  $2.10. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Government  announced  that  the 
riL'O  tariff  of  stiimpages,  the  enforcement  of  which  had 
ln'cn  delayed  at  the  reipiest  of  the  lumber  interests  to 
encourage  the  o|icratio)i  of  lumber  camps  at  full  swing 
,nid  relieve  iineiiiployiiieiit.  would  be  in  force  this  \car. 
.\  pnivision  had  been  made,  however,  by  which  the  re- 
duction was  given  on  burnt  timber.  The  order-in-Coun- 
eil  now  passed  provides  that  the  l'»2()  tariff  will  apply 
lor  green  tiiiilier  though  it  does  not  aff(!c1  burnt  timber. 

It  is  tX)ii'ctcd  that  the  activities  of  lumlier  camps  this 
.\-ear  will  be  mostly  connected  with  the  ciitliiii;-  and  ex 
ploilation   of   fire   killed   wood. 


CAN  GROW  TIMBER  IN  N.  S. 

The  principal  witnes.s  at  the  hearing  of  the  Pulpwood 
Couiini.ssion  at  Digby,  N.  S..  was  F.  C.  Wliitraan,  ol 
.\nnapolis,  who  has  been  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
luiiibcr  industry  since  the  seventies  and  has  taken  an  ae 
live  part  in  the  eonscTvation  of  the  forests  of  tliis  part  of 
the  Xova  Scotia  Hydro  Coniini.ssion.  He  gave  verv  valu- 
,d)le  information  on  practically  every  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion whicli  the  Commission  is  investigating,  particularly 
regarding  fire  control,  growth  of  trees  and  oon.servation 
measures. 

"If  fire  was  kept  out,"  he  said,  "it  would  be  impossible 
to  cut  the  pul|)  wood  out  and  denude  the  land.  Renewal 
growth  is  so  fast  that  you  could  not  cut  this  counrv  out. 
The  value  of  our  land  is  greater  as  a  pulpwood  than  as  a 
lumber  proposition.  The  proper  way  to  handle  the  mat- 
ter in  Nova  Scotia  is  as  a  crop  proposition,  that  is,  not 
to  cut  more  than  the  annual  growth,  and  not  cut  loo 
closely.  In  country  such  as  pasture  lands  and  places  not 
densely  forested  white  spruce  will  reproduce  good  12  inch 
hoards  in  forty  years,  and  it  should  be  cut  out  when  it 
attains  a  certain  size.  Black  spruce  takes  120  years  to 
reach  a  similar  size,  and  may  never  reach  more  than 
pulpwood  .size  a.s  the  condition  of  the  country  is  such  that 
it  cannot  be  steadily  lumbered.  There  were  large  tracts 
of  pulj)  lands  which  were  of  no  value  until  the  fire  laws 
w(  rt  applied  and  are  now  of  more  value  for  pulp  than 
for  timber." 


LORD  LOVAT  IMPRESSED  WITH  B.C. 

^  London,  October,  13.  —  Lord  Lovat,  chairman  of  the 
Forestry  Commission  on  his  retui-n  from  a  trip  to  Can- 
ada,  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the  results  ob- 
tained at  the  Imperial  Forestry  Conference.  He  was 
tremendously  impressed  by  tiie  forest  resources  of 
British  Columbia,  and  also  impressed  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  Canada's  timlier  industry  ami  "the  rise  in  the 
pulpwood  trade. 
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25,000  HJMBERMEN  IN  QUEBEC  WOODS 

(Quebec.  Oct.  Iti — The  rn'\1  winter  s  cut  of  the  Queliec 
forests  is  expected  to  be  one  of  tlie  larf^est  in  recent 
times.  Over  three  thousand  lumber  camps  are  due  to 
be  in  operation,  employing:  in  the  neighborhood  of  2;), 
000  men.  according  to  Chief  Forester  Piclie.  He  stated 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  labor  in  some  sections  of  the 
lumber  district,  and  that,  consequently,  higher  wage> 
were  being  offered  as  an  inducement  to  go  out  into 
the  woods  for  the  winter. 

The  dojiartment  is  keeping  men  engaged  in  patrol- 
ling the  forests  in  certain  sections  of  the  province, 
mostly  the  western  part,  which  is  regarded  as  the  mosi 
dangerous  spot,  and  these  men.  in  addition  to  ])atrol- 
ling  the  forests  in  their  ca|)acity  of  forest  rangers. 
were  also  checking  up  on  lumber  ojiei-ations  and  n- 
porting  to  the  department. 


.lin.  of  whicli  111.000  acres  are  reported  to  be  land  that 
ciii  be  planted.  Roughly,  half  of  it  i.s  distributed  through- 
out England  and  Wales,  and  lialf  throughout  Scotland. 
The  land  actually  planted  in  Great  Britain  up-to-date 
amounts  to  more  than  27.000  acres.  These  figures  do  iu)t 
take  into  account  land  acquired  by  the  Commission  in  Irc- 
laiul  before  the   formation  of  tlu'   Free  State. 


I"r..l]i    Cut. M, II    in    .Mi.ntr.;il    Stjr. 

AFFORESTATION    ON   KERRY   HILLS 

It  is  reported  that  the  Forestry  Commission  have  ac- 
quired about  1,800  acres  on  the  Kerry  Hills,  in  Montgon.- 
ervshire.  for  the  purpose  of  afforestation,  and  tlie  work 
of  clearing  the  ground  is  to  be  proceeded  with  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  in  order  to  absorb  unemployed 
labor.  During  the  war  many  hundreds  of  acres  of  wood- 
lands were  felled  on  these  hills,  the  soil  and  situation  of 
which  are  well  suited  for  the  production  of  conifer  timber 

Locally  it  is  hoped  that  this  scheme  will  be  the  means 
of  multiplying  small  holdings,  as  nurseries  of  labor  for 
the  forests  in  winter.  A  staff  of  approximately  fifty 
may  be  engaged  on  clearing,  fencing  and  plantinti;  the 
maintenance  of  the  forests  will  also  mean  the  permanent 
employment  of  a  considerable  number.  Eventually  saw- 
milling  and  a  box  and  basket  making  industry  may  h{ 
established    in    the    neighborhood. 

Up  to  tlie  present  the  Forestry  Commission  have  ac 
quired  approximately  171,000  acres  of  land  in  Great  Brit 


THE  APPRENTICE  INDENTURE  OF 
JOSEPH  JURDIN 

The  following  is  re|)rinted  from  Paper  Trade  Journal 
early  in  1893  and  is  said  to  be  the  indenture  of  the  father 
of  Joseph  .Fordan  who  invented  the  refining  engine  now 
known  as  the  Jordan. 

This  Indenture,  made  this  twelfth  day  of  October  in 
the  vear  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ten, 
witnesseth  that  .Joseph  Jurdin  residing  in  the  township  of 
Newark  in  the  county  of  Essex,  State  of  New  .lersey. 
aged  Nine  vears  ten  months  and  eiglit  days,  son  of  ,(ohii 
Jurdin  of  the  town.  City  and  .State  aforesaid,  hath  of  his 
own  free  and  voluntary  will,  i)y  and  with  the  consent  ot 
bis  father  aforesaid,  signified  by  his  signing  these  pre 
sents,  placed  and  bound  himself  an  apprentice  with  Robert 
Biid   of  tlie   city   and  county  of   New   York   merchant. 

The  said  Joseph  Jurdin  to  be  taught  the  trade  mystery 
■ind  occupation  of  a  paper  maker  and  after  the  manner 
(if  an  apprentice  to  serve  from  the  day  of  the  date  hereof 
liir  and  during  and  until  the  full  term  of  Eleven  years. 
(ine  month  and  twenty-two  days  next  ensueing,  fully  to  be 
loiiipleted  and  ended,  during  all  wliich  term  the  said  ap- 
|irentice  the  said  master  will  and  faithfully  shall  serve, 
bis  secrets  keep,  his  lawful  commands  everywhere  readily 
obey,  hurt  to  his  master  at  any  time  he  shall  not  do  or 
willingly  suffer  it  to  be  done  by  others,  but  of  the  same  to 
power  forthwith  give  notice  to  his  master;  the  goods  oi 
bis  said  master  lie  shall  not  embezzle  nor  waste,  nor  them 
lend  without  bis  consent;  at  cards,  dice,  nor  any  other  un- 
lawful game  he  shall  not  play;  taverns  he  shall  not  fre- 
(]iunt.  fornication  he  sliall  not  commit,  matrimony  he  shall 
not  contract;  from  the  service  of  his  said  master  he  shall 
not  at  any  time  absent  himself  without  leave  but  in  all 
things  be  as  good  and  faithful  apprentice  shall  and  will 
beliave  and  demean  himself  towards  his  said  master;  the 
said  master  the  said  apprentice  the  said  trade  mystery  or 
occupation  of  a  paper  maker  .shall  and  will  teach  or  cause 
to  be  taugiit  well  and  sufficiently  in  the  best  way  and 
manner  lie  can  and  shall  also  find  the  said  apprentice  suf- 
ficient meat,  drink,  washing,  lodging  and  wearing  apparel 
fitting  for  an  apprentice  during  the  said  term  of  Eleven 
years  one  month  and  twenty-two  days.  The  said  master 
agrees  to  give  the  said  apprentice  one  Quarter's 
Evening  schooling  in  each  year  during  his  apprenticeship 
and  the  said  John  Jurdin  doth  for  himself  his  heirs  Exe- 
cutors and  administrators  hereby  covenant  and  agree  to 
and  with  the  said  Robert  Bird  that  the  said  Joseph  Jur- 
din the  within  named  apprentice  shall  and  will  in  all 
things  keep  and  perform  all  and  singular  the  several  mat- 
tc-s  and  things  in  this  indenture  mentioned  in  his  part  to 
be  kept  done  and  performed  in  witness  whereof  the  i)ar- 
ties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto  interchangeably  set 
their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  date  first  above  written 

Robert  Bird   (.seal) 
his 

.Joseph  X   Jurdin    (seal; 
mark 

.John  .Jordan   (seal) 

.Signed  scaled  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 
Garret   \'oii   Hoiiten 
Edmund   Langstrotli 


(Vt(.l).M-  IS.  1  !)•_>;! 
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I'liii.slnii'tioii  lias  lii'cii  .slaili'd,  at-conlilit;  Id  an  aii- 
noimcciiicut  fnun  Scaltlc,  on  tlii'  main  l)niltlintr  of  the 
Coluniliia  Uivcr  rap.-r  Mills,  It  will  he  si'vcral  ninntlis 
ln'fon'  IIk'  iiapcr  mill  is  cnliri'ly  comiili'li-d  and  iTady 
for  nsc. 

Sidney  1,.  WillsiMi,  prrsidcnl  nl'  \\]r  Amri'ican  Wril 
in;;  I'apcr  Company,  was  appointed  ancillary  rcccivci- 
for  the  corporal  ion  l.y  I'liitcd  Stat<'s  ,)ndRc  Ijowcll 
in  Hoston  on  the  pel  il  ion  of  Micliacl  .1.  Murphy  of 
\e\v  York,  who  alle;;ed  in  a  petition  that  the  com- 
pany is  perfect l.\  solvent  Init  hciny'  embarrassed  fi- 
nancially temi)orarily  mi;;ht  lie  made  the  object  of  no 
little  embai-rassiii;;  and  expensive  liti^jation.  In  the 
jietifion  liabilities  of  the  company  are  scheduled  at 
$1;{,;{02.LM(),  as  afiainst  assets  of  ^2(),:ir)S,40r).  A  sim- 
ilar petition  filed  recently  by  Emanuel  W.  Kaiser  was 
dismissed  without   pre.iudice. 

The  strike  amon^i'  operatm-s  in  the  folding:  dei)ai-t- 
ment  of  the  pajier  box  industi-y  in  Xew  York  City, 
which  has  affected  more  than  half  of  the  plants  in  the 
city's  leading'  borou^ihs.  was  practically  settled  last 
week  witli  the  return  to  work  of  SO  per  cent,  or  more 
of  the  strikers.  Aeeordin<>'  to  the  union's  attorney, 
eighty-tiine  paper  box  manufacturers  have  signed 
agreements  with  the  workers'  organization  granting 
the  principal  demands  presented  by  the  union  when 
a  general  strike  was  declared  October  3rd. 

Shipments  of  paper  from  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  month  of  August  showed  an  increase,  accord- 
ing to  figures  of  the  Depai'tment  of  Commerce.  Ex- 
ports for  the  month  reached  a  total  value  of  .$2,172,840, 
compared  with  $2,079,267  during  July,  and  $2,076,895 
during  August  of  last  .vear.  The  value  of  wrapping 
paper  exports  during  the  month  of  August  was  greater 
than  in  July.  1922,  although  there  has  been  an  actual 
reduction  in  the  volume  shipped.  Exports  of  news- 
print were  slightly  greater,  but  they  were  still  almost 
50  per  cent,  under  those  for  August,  1922.  Book  paper 
exports,  which  previously  showed  a  general  upward 
tendency,  have  again  fallen  off.  Other  items  of  the 
paper  schedule,  exjiorts  of  which  imin-oved  during 
August,  compared  with  July,  are:  writing  paper,  va- 
lued at  $89,530;  surface  coated  paper,  valued  at  $63,- 
763;  toilet  paper,  $63,316;  wall  board,  .$54,567,  and 
paper  bags,  $66,772.  Exports  of  writing  paper  and 
paper  bags,  howevei-.  were  less  than  during  August, 
1922.  and  shipments  of  all  board  are  valued  at  ap- 
proximately .$4,000  less  than  July,  1923,  although  the 
volume  of  the  exports  are  somewhat  greater.  Ship- 
ments of  photographic  paper,  tissue  and  erejie  pajicr. 
and  boxes  and  cartons  declined  compared  with  July. 
but  all  showed  an  increase  in  volume,  and  the  two  last 
in  value,  compared  with  August,  1922. 

Allan  Juselius,  General  Manager  of  the  I'uion  liank 
of  Finland,  who  arrived  in  Xew  Y'ork  last  week  for  a 
visit  to  the  United  States,  declared  that  the  high  prices 
paid  for  newsprint  paper  have  resulted  in  the  building 
up  of  the  newsprint  industry  in  Finland  to  large  prop 
ortions  and  this  revenue  has  materially  helped  Fin- 
land in  its  return  to  prosperity.    The  Finnish  Govern- 


ment, sai'l  .\lr.  .luselins,  is  one  of  few  I'iiiropean  gov- 
ernnu'iits  with  a  balanced  budget.  Ml'.  Jnscdius  is 
conferring  with  Xew  York  bankers.  Finland  rnjeds 
;idditional  moin'y  to  dev(dop  its  i-esoui'ces,  he  said,  but 
lie  denied  that,  his  visit  was  for  the  si)(;cific  purpose 
of  arranging  a  loan.  Sn(di  a  loan,  he  suggested,  would 
be  arranged  b,\-  the  h'innish  (jovernment,  but  h(!  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  if  a  loan  is  reijuired  it  would 
be  sought  in  America.  "Business  conditions  in  Fin- 
land are  healthy,"  Mr.  Juselius  said,  "and  wo.  have 
pi'actically  no  unemployment  problem.  Last  year  the 
exports  of  Finland  exceeded  hei-  imjioi'ts  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin,  an<l  indications  this  year  are  they 
will  at  least  balance." 


PAPER    INDUSTRY   URGED   TO   FIGHT 
FOREST   FIRES 

f!hicago,  HI.,  Oct.  10. — Forest  fire  prevention  as  the 
primary  ob.jective  of  the  woodlands  de])artments  of  the 
paper  companies  of  Amei-ica  was  urged  befoi'c  the 
"Woodlands  Section  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association  at  its  convention  this  afternoon  b.v  C.  M. 
Porter,  the  Section's  Secretary,  himself  a  technically 
trained  forester. 

His  recommendations  came  significantly  during  the 
observance  of  National  Fire  Prevention  Week,  and  he 
urged  the  industry  to  devote  evei-y  effort  to  the 
elimination  of  the  fire  menace  to  growing  timber. 

"Probably  the  largest  single  problem  confronting 
the  paper  industry,"  he  said.  "  is  adequate  supplies  of 
pulpwood.  The  proposed  Canadian  embargo  only  in- 
tensifies this  problem.  We  are  not  prepared  to  state 
what  effect  the  enforcement  of  this  embargo  would 
have  on  Canada's  forest  problems.  It  is  our  belief, 
however,  that  the  forest  problem  of  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States  could,  in  a  large  measure,  be  solved 
by  adequate  fire  prevention.  After  this  come  reason 
able  forest  taxation,  some  form  of  pi-actical  forest 
management,  and  reforestation." 

Enclosed  is  copy  of  the  October  program,  also  copy  of 
the  business  statement  which  will  be  distributed  at  the 
forenoon  .session  of  the  joint  conference,  Thursday, 
October  11.    It  is  relea.sed  for  publication  at  that  time. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  "Industry" 
published  by  the  Associated  Industries  of  Massachu- 
setts, features  in  its  September  29  number  a  review 
of  the  group  insurance  system  just  installed  by  the 
International  Papi  r  Comjian.v.  If  .\-ou  have  not  this 
publication  on  your  exchange  list,  it  is  in  our  library 
if  vou   wish   it. 


BOUNTY  ON  AUSTRALIAN  SULPHUR 

Because  the  domestic  production  of  sulphur  is  re- 
garded as  a  national  necessity,  the  Australian  Parlia- 
ment has  voted  £100,000  a  year  to  provide  a  bounty 
of  £2.  5s.  per  ton  on  all  sulphur  produced  in  the  Com- 
monwealth from  local  pyrites.  The  free  importation 
of  Louisiana  sulphur  recently  caused  Australian  pyri- 
tes mining  to  cease. 
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UNITED  STATES  FORESTRY  NOTES 


If  fcrest  fires  start  after  llir  M-  iiaiiie  liuiitiii^'  sea- 
son oi)eiis  in  Maine,  Tuesday,  nf  tlir  present  week,  a 
proelaniation  will  be  issued  suspending  the  open  sea- 
son until  after  a  heavy  rain,  read  a  warning  issued 
last  week  by  Governor  Pereival  Baxter,  ('ailing  at- 
tention to  the  condition  of  the  forests,  wineh  are  un 
usually  dry  for  this  season.  Gov.  Baxter  said  careless 
hunters  were  responsible  for  many  tires.  ■  Suspeiisioii 
of  hunling  will  cause  haidshiits  to  law  abiding  imii- 
Icrs.  and  many  innocent  will  suffer  for  the  transgres- 
sions of  the  few."  the  (iovcnior's  warning  pointed  out. 

.1.  T.  Carey.  President  of  thi'  iiitiTiiat  iM-ial  HioIIht 
hood  of  Paper-Makers,  lias  sent  a  IcII.t  to  tin'  press 
giving  its  views  in  the  matter  of  the  establishment  ol 
a  regulatory  district  for  water  power  devidoimient  in 
the  Adirondacks.  IMr.  Carey  refers  to  the  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  the  Exi)loitation  of  the  xVdiron- 
dacks  as  "a  group  of  men  of  large  means."  who  own 
|)rivate  hunting  i)reserves  in  the  Adirondacks  "froiu 
which  thev  rigidly  exclude  the  i)ublic,  and  who  op- 
l)()sc  every"  efl'orl  to  use  the  State  lands  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  of  the  State 
itself." 

Mr.  Carey   adds: 

'They  are  now  opposing  the  State  itself  or  les^ees  of  tlie 
.State  developing  \vater-l>owers  on  lands  owned  Ijy  the  State 
and  transmitting  that  power  to  market,  .\mong  their  reasons 
for  opposing  sueli  actions  are  that  it  will  he  but  an  entennj: 
wedge  to  the  cutting  of  trees  on  .State  lands.  These  same  gen- 
tlemen have  to  their  own  ])rofit  cut  the  matured  trees  on  their 
own  ])rivate  parks,  selling  pulp-wood  and  lumber  for  the  best 
prices  obtainable,  and  in  that  way  produeed  a  revenue  for  them- 
selves as  well  as  an  improvement  in  their  forest,  but  they  arc 
opposing   the   State    doing    likewise. 

The  I'nited  States  Government  and  every  other  State  in  the 
United  States  exeejit  New  York  jiermit  removal  and  sale  of 
mature  timber  on  their  lands.  The  forest-growing  countries  of 
Kurope  all  pursue  sueh  a  ))oliey.  New  York  Stale  stands  alone 
in  its  oiiposition.  The  oiijxisition  in  tlic  State  of  New  York  has 
for  years  been  fathered  and  finanecd  by  the  park  owners  re- 
ferred to. 

How  long  will  the  peojjle  of  this  State  be  deceived  by  the 
pai<l  ])roi>aganda  of  the  wealthy  park  owners  and  deny  to  the 
State  the  i)rofit  that  they  take  for  themselves,  and  who  wish 
to  have  2,000,000  acres  of  State  land  forever  locked  uji  as  iiii 
auxiliary   to  their   ])rivate  hunting  parks?" 

The  question  is  to  be  docided  by  a  referendum  ^■()te 
at  the  State  election.  November  6.  when  it  will  be 
submitted  to  the  electorate  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  State  Constitution  providing  for  the  use 
of  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  Forest  Preserve 
lands  for  the  development  by  the  State  of  waterpower 
for  the  public  benefit,  and  iiermitting  such  waterpower 
development  by  jirivate  capital  under  supervision  of 
the  State  and  under  leases  not  to  (exceed  fifty  years. 
The  Northern  New  York  Utilities  Corporation,  F.  6. 
Carlisle.  President,  and  several  paper  manufacturers 
in  the  Raquette  River  and  adjacent  regions  are  very 
much  interested  in  the  propo.sed  hydro-(dectric  de- 
velopment. 

One  of  the  latest  innovations  in  forestry  is  being 
used  to  great  advantage  by  the  United  States  Foi-est 
Service.  This  is  a  machine  which  sets  (uit  seedling 
trees  ten  times  as  fast  as  the  old  hand  planting  me- 
thod. Its  cai)acity  is  frtnu  ]2.()00  to  l.'i.OOO  trees  a  day, 
as  compared  with  the  tiest  possible  total  a  day  i)er 
man  of  1.500  liy  the  hand  planting  method.  The  device 
is  an  adaptation  of  a  machine  made  to  set  out  tomato 
and  cabbage  plants,  and  it  takes  ihree  men  and  two 
horses  to  operate  it  at   cajjacity.     in   ai)pearan(!c   the 


iiiacliine  is  sometliiiig  like  a  mowing  machine  and  .just 
about  the  same  size.  It  has  a  plowshare  arrangement 
in  front,  and  back  of  the  feeder  are  two  metal  wheels, 
which  push  the  dirt  around  the  recently  placed  tree 
.seedlings  and  pack  it  down.  It  is  run  at  the  speed  of 
the  team's  walk,  and  the  two  men  needed  beside  the 
driver  are  kept  btxsy  placing  the  seedlings  in  the  plant- 
ting  hopper.  Extra  features  of  the  tree  planter  in- 
clud  a  marker  that  indicates  where  the  next  row  is  to 
go,  and  two  hop]>ers  containing  water  and  fertilizer 
that  function  by  a  cam  .system.  dro|)ping  the  nutri- 
ment for  the  yiumg  trees  around  their  roots  just 
before  the  metal  wliccds  fill  in  and  lamp  the  furrow. 

Forest  fires  sweeping  (i\ei'  ijie  noitlieni  part  of 
.\li(diigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  through  northern  coun- 
ties in  Minnesota  early  last  week,  caused  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  projierty  damage,  and  co.st  the  lives 
of  at  least  two  persons.  A  child  of  three,  caught  by 
the  blaze,  as  she  was  wandering  through  the  woods 
near  I\Iohawk,  Mich.,  was  l)urned  to  death.  Several 
workers  in  lumber  camps  in  northern  Michigan  were 
reported  missing.  One  village  was  destroyed  and  a 
ininiber  of  others  were  seriously  threatened.  The  Mi- 
(diigan  and  Wisconsin  confhigrations  were  clue  to  hun- 
dreds (if  small  fires  which  united  after  burning  for 
some  time,  becoming  a  serious  menace  as  they  .swept 
with  greater  vigoi-  before  strong  west  winds  and 
gales. 


97  1-2   P.  C.   NEWSPRINT   EXPORTS  TO   U.  S. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  increase  in  Canadian  pro- 
duction of  newsprint  for  the  fir.st  six  numths  of  192."] 
as  compared  with  previous  years,  exports  to  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  and  New  Zealand  have 
declined.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
Die  increa.sing  extent  to  wliieli  the  United  States  is  ab- 
sorbing Canada's  iirodn.clion.  pi-esumably  at  tl:(>  expense 
of  our  export  business  in  utlier  countries.  In  11)21.  ill 'a; 
l)er  cent,  of  the  total  exiiori  went  to  the  rnited  States. 
This  increased  to  !)2  per  cent  in  1922  and  OTVo  i)er 
cent,  in  the  first  half  of  l!l2.'i.  leaving  only  2V;>  per  cent, 
for  all  other  markets  outside  of  Canada.  The  cinisum)) 
tion  in  Canada  is  from  120.000  to  130,000  tons  a  year, 
aiiproximately  90  ])er  cent,  of  production  being  sent 
abroad.  Heretofore  Australia  has  been  the  principal 
market  outside  of  the  United  States,  and  the  table  given 
below,  which  shows  the  exports  for  the  fir.st  six  months 
of  1921.  1922  and  1923.  illu.strates  how  business  in  that 
market  has  declined.  The  reason  given  for  this  decline 
is  the  Australian  preference  for  ])aper  from  British 
mills. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

Countries  First   (J  months  of 

of   destination  1921  1922  1923 

United  States 292,(51.")         421,3(U)         :)36,817 

Australia 10,31.i  17,942  5,163 

New  Zealand 5,27(i  5,«15  6,095 

South    America    .  .     .  .  7,291  2.365  323 

South  Africa 3.241  4,123  2.427 

All  oiiier 1,187  5,930  570 

Tola! 319,925         457.340         .551.395 

The  total  Canadian  exports  of  newsjiriht  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1923  was  551,395  tons,  as  compared 
with  457,340  tons  in  the  coiresponding  period  of  1922 
and  373,982  tons  in  ibc  first  half  of  1921. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 
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wIml.'.sjil.Ts  i-.-|H.il  lliHl  triiilf  liiis  iiii'k''<l  ii|'  '•"" 
si,l,.iiil.lv  .Imiiiu  III.'  |>iisl  f.-w  w.'.'Us  wliil.'  olli.Ms  .1" 
not  n..t'.'  imich  cluiimv.  Stocks  willi  most  .johlirrs 
ar.'  low  iin.l  until  llifir  ciisl  oiinTs  rvinrc  a  disposition 
to  order  in  lar^rcr  lots  and  not  lioni  lumd  to  liloiltii. 
-     (lii'iT    is    not    iiki'l>    lo    Im'    miH'ii    altcnition    in    the 

ir.MU'i-al    situation.      Spotty    is    tli u"    word       wliiidi 

covers  the  condition  of  affairs  at  tiic  present  time.  In 
the  inintiiijr  estaMisliments  tliere  is  a  rather  unusual 
state  ot'  tliinirs.  for  some  plants  an'  so  busy  that  they 
are  working  nif-'hts  in  order  to  catch  up  while  others 
are  very  slack.  In  the  S|)eeial1y  line  business  is  very 
^'ood  just  now.  Price  levels  continue  unchan'red  and 
there  is  no  talk  of  any  revision  whicli  was  spoken  of 
some  time  ago. 

Newsprint  is  very  stroiiij-  and  there  is  not  likely 
to  he  any  chanjre  in  (|uotations  dnrinfi'  the  coming 
season.  Thinji's  are  running-  smoothly  and  .shipments 
are  froing  forward  satisfactorily.  It  is  re])orted  that 
the  mills  believe  in  leaving  well  enough  alone  and 
ai-e  in  favor  of  a  stable  market  rather  than  taking  any 
action  which  might  tend  to  decrease  consumption.  Any 
additional  cost  in  wages,  stock,  etc.,  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  manufacturers. 

Hook  and  writing  mills  are  fairly  well  employed  but 
are  looking  industriously  for  orders.  The  expected  re- 
sumption of  activities  has  not  materialized  as  yet.  A 
clearer  view  of  the  whole  situation  will  be  presented 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade 
Association  which  is  taking  place  in  ^Montreal  this 
week.  Representatives  will  foregather  from  all  parts 
of  Canada  and  an  imjnirtant  conference  of  the  Trade 
Kclations  Committee  with  the  manufacturers  will  take 
l)lace.  On  the  whole  though  the  wholesalers  report 
that  volume  so  far  this  year  is  ahead  of  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  1922  and  as,  as  soon  as  business  re- 
vives in  general  mercantile  lines,  tliere  will  be  a  de- 
cided change  in  paper  products.  Colder  weather  would 
I'csult  in  a  greater  demand  all  around. 

Ground  wood  continues  high  in  price  and  firm  in 
demand.  Other  varieties  of  pulp  are  not  in  such 
active  I'equisition  but  it  is  expected  that  the  market 
will  soon  pick  up.  Paper  box  plants  are  getting  busier 
but  board  manufactiu'ers  could  stand  a  greater  rush  of 
trade.  Envelope  makers,  manufacturing  stationery 
houses  and  other  allied  lines  are  doing  a  fair  business. 
In  the  meantime,  there  are  no  unusual  features  that 
characterize  the  market  but  a  quiet  confidence  prevails 
and  basic  conditions  are  sound  and  stable. 


A  Montreal  distributer  of  fine  paj)ers  reports  a 
slight  but  encouraging  increase  in  the  volume  of 
orders,  the  aggregate  of  which  for  the  first  half  of 
October  being  nearly  equal  to  September's  total.  He 
remarked  that  the  first  part  of  a  month  always  brings 
in  the  bulk  of  the  business  for  that  moon.  Some  lines 
of  pi-inting  seem  to  be  a   little  more  active.     An  in- 


se    is    noted    in    the    tendency    to    follow    up    adveilis- 
willi    broadsides,    envelope    stulTers    and    bulletins, 
ind    engraving  concern    in    Mont- 
dilion    that     will    grealh-    increasf! 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS 
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( 'on-espondeiice)  — 
Ci'iicial  iiiisiness  conditions  in  tlic  States  continue  to 
iiiakr  lor  a  fairly  heavy  consuinptioii  of  paper  of  most 
kinds.  Xewsprint  consumption  is  exceeding  all  pre- 
vious reconis:  there  is  an  increasing  consumption  of 
book  paiX'r;  fine  pai)eis  are  growing  more  active  dav 
by  day,  and  coai-se  papeis  aic  easily  holding  their  own 
ui  point  of  consiiniplion.  .Iiidging  fi-oin  statistics,  busi- 
ness and  industrial  activity  throughout  the  countrv 
is  of  broad  scope.  A  new  high  record  of  freight  ear 
loadings  was  established  during  the  last  week  of  Sep- 
tember: reports  state  that  .steel  mills  are  employing, 
more  hands  than  ever  before,  though  this  is  accountable 
in  part  by  a  I'cduction  in  working  hours:  other  manu- 
facturing indu.stries  with  some  exceptions,  notably  the 
textile  industry  in  New  England,  are  operating  at  large 
capacity,  all  of  which  is  leading  to  a  big  consumption 
of  i)aper  and  providing  iiicrea.sed  business  for  the  paper 
mills  of  the  country. 

With  the  end  of  the  year  not  .so  far  off,  nu^mbers  of 
the  ti-ade  are  commencing  to  speculate  as  to  wliethe.r 
or  not  any  cliange  in  ]ii-ices  of  newsprint  will  be  made 
l)y  manufacturers  for  the  first  half  of  1924.  At  the 
inoment  no  upward  revision  of  prices  is  indicated  since 
it  is  known  that  some  of  the  smaller  pai)er  manufactur- 
ing conipanies  have  let  contracts  for  delivery  next  year 
at  the  price  basis  now  obtaining,  namely  $75  a  ton  f.o.b. 
mills  for  standard  news  in  rolls.  The  International 
Paper  Company,  which  generally  sets  American  print 
paper  prices,  has  taken  no  formal  action,  but  it  has  been 
reported  here  this  week  that  the  Canadian  comi)anies 
were  planning  on  keeping  the  prevailing  rate  in  force, 
and  domestic  manufactur-eis  are  not  expected  to  do 
otherwise. 

An  official  of  th.e  T.  P.  Company  is  quoted  as  follows 
in  regard  to  prices  of  newsprint:  "The  International 
Paper  Company  has  contracts  for  practically  all  the 
paper  it  can  make  next  year,  and  in  view  of  higher 
w.Tges.  freight  and  raw  material  costs,  newsprint  ])rices 
should  be  fractionally  higher  next  year.  Whether  they 
will  be  or  not  is  another  matter.'' 

It  will  be  remembered  that  before  the  I. P.  announced 
no  change  in  price  for  the  last  half  of  this  year  ex- 
pectations were  that  the  price  would  be  raised.  Some 
in  the  trade  look  for  at  lea.st  a  slight  upward  revision, 
basing  their  belief  on  the  tremendous  demand  for  news- 
print and  the  fact  that  print  pai)er  is  today  i)roportion- 
ally  lower  in  price  than  probably  any  otluM-  kind  of 
paper  in  comparison  with  pre-war  values. 

Box  board  continues  in  a  rather  soft  market  |)osition. 
This  may  be  a  local  condition  owing  to  the  sti-ike  in 
tlie  paper  box  industry  in  New  York  as  reports  tell  <if 
mills  in  the  Middle  West  operating  on  a  fairly  broad 
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scale  and  cncoiniteringr  much  better  business  than  those 
in  the  East.  The  strike  of  paper  box  workers  in  this 
city  has  diminished  the  consumption  of  boards  here 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Tiie  strike  apjjcars  to  be  grad- 
ually peterinn:  out  but  it  has  had  local  box  plants 
pretty  well  tied  up  fur  a  few  days,  and  box  manufac- 
turers have  natuially  curtailed  their  buying  of  board. 

Eastern  iioard  producers,  in  tlieir  anxiety  to  get  busi- 
ness, have  cut  i)rices  to  $•")')  a  tou  delivered  New  York 
on  botli  news  and  cliij)  board.  In  fact,  there  have  been 
reports  of  some  sales  down  to  $."i2.50  a  ton  though  sucii 
sales,  which  if  mad'-,  liave  been  the  exception.  It  is  felt 
that  a  large  accumulation  of  demand  for  box  boai'ds  i.> 
being  stored  up  and  tiiat  once  the  labor  difficult.v  in  the 
local  box  industrv  is  cleared  u])  consumers  will  flock 
into  the  market  to  buy,  tliereby  firming  up  prices  again. 
This  is  the  time  of  tlie  yt'nv  when  board  consumption 
usually  is  at  its  li'igiit.  aiul  prospects  of  big  business 
following  tlie  termination  of  llic  strike  are  bright. 

Book  paper  is  quotably  stead.v  and  the  movement 
into  consuming  channels  is  on  the  increase.  Fine  papei's 
are  en,ioying  a  fair  demand  tliough  there  is  much  room 
for  im])rovement  in  tliis  bi-anch  of  the  paper  industry. 
Wrapping  papers  are  moderatel.v  active,  while  demand 
for  tis.sue  paper  is  expanding.  There  is  still  a  good 
movemerit  of  building  papers  of  all  kinds,  and  pro- 
nounced activity  in  bag  papers. 

GROUND  WOOD — It  is  commonly  acknowledged 
that  water  conditions  in  pulp  grinding  districts  are  im- 
proved, and  that  mills  are  graduall.v  increasing  their 
output  of  ground  wood.  No  effect  on  the  market,  how- 
ever, is  thus  far  observable.  Prices  of  ground  wood  are 
firm  and  there  is  a  stead.v  demand  from  numerous  con- 
suming sources;  in  fact,  demand  easily  outstrips  the 
offered  supply  and  producers  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  ready  buyers  for  all  the  ground  A\ood  they  have 
to  sell  and  at  fully  maintained  prices. 

Most  current  transactions  in  ground  wood  are  at  a 
price  basis  of  $1-5  per  ton  or  higher  f.o.b.  grinding 
plants.  Moreover,  most  of  the  pulp  figuring  in  sa'es 
is  of  Canadian  origin.  Domestic  mills  se"m  to  have 
little  or  no  mechanical  pulp  for  sale,  buyers  depending 
on  open  market  purchases  to  cover  their  requirements 
are  obliged  to  look  to  Canada  for  the  supply  wanted. 
Prices  of  domestic  ground  wood  range  around  $40  a  ton 
at  pulp  mills  but  they  are  largely  nominal,  and  in  a 
good  many  instances  grinders  who  ordinarily  have  a 
surplus  of  pulp  to  sell  are  now  in  the  market  a.s  buyers 
against  their  own  requirements. 

CHEMICAL  PULP— The  price  tone  in  chemical  ])ulp 
is  fairl.-\-  stf^ady.  at  any  rate  it  is  decidedly  steadier  tlian 
it  was,  and  selling  jiressure  apiiears  to  be  diminishing. 
With  the  winter  drawing  near  and  with  importers  and 
producers  anticipating  a  rusli  of  demand  from  paper 
manufacturers  l)efore  tiie  y  ar  is  out  and  prior  to  the 
closing  of  the  Baltic  to  navigati(ni,  those  having  i)ul|) 
in  store  seem  better  'iatisfied  to  wait  a  while  before  at- 
tempting to  marki't  stocks,  with  tiie  result  there  is 
greater  steadiness  in  quoted  prices  than  has  been  noted 
fn  several  montlis.  Demand  from  consuming  quarters 
continues  limited.  Paprr  manufacturers  are  purchas- 
ing pulp  cautiously,  and  while  occasionally  sales  invol- 
ving good-sized  tonnage  are  reported,  the  aggregate 
movement  toward'  paper  mills  is  probably  less  than  is 
usually  the  ease  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Buying  interest  in  unbleached  sulphite  is  keener  than 
in  any  other  description  of  pulj).     No.  1   foreign  un- 


bleached sulphite  is  selling  at  3  to  3.25  cents  a  pound 
ex  dock  New  York,  with  extra  strong  sulphite  quoted 
at  around  3.35  cents,  while  domestic  unbleached  sul- 
phite is  bringing  3.25  cents  or  a  little  better  for  book 
grade  and  3  cents  for  news  grade.  Bleached  sulphite 
is  hard  to  sell  at  above  4  cents  a  pound  ex  dock  or  f.o.b. 
domestic  pulp  mills,  though  now  and  tlien  transactions 
at  slightl.\-  higher  iirices  are  recorded.  Kraft  judp  is 
quiet,  board  manufacturers  evincing  little  or  no  dis- 
position to  bu.v.  , 

RAGS — Prices  of  papermaking  rags  are  rtding  rather 
statio)iary  in  a  market  characterized  by  fair  trade  ac- 
tivity. Mills  are  buying  chiefly  to  cover  direct  needs 
and  yet,  in  the  aggregate,  a  comparatively  good  move- 
ment of  .supplies  is  in  progress,  while  the  tendency  of 
values  is,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  in  an  upward  direc- 
tion. Imports  are  increasing  and  this  i)robably  Ls  the 
main  factor  keeping  prices  from  advancing.  Low 
grades  for  roofing  paper  mills  are  meeting  with  a  ready 
sale  and  are  bringing  around  1.60  to  1.40  cents  a  pound 
f.o.b.  New  York  for  No.  1  roofing  stock,  and  1.35  to  1.40 
cents  for  No.  2  packing,  with  sales  of  foreign  dark 
cottons  to  felt  paper  mills  reported  at  1.50  cents  a  pound 
ex  dock  at  this  port. 

New-  cuttings  are  (juotabl.v  firm  though  they  are 
moving  in  rather  piecemeal  fashion,  reflecting  the  re- 
fusal of  mills  to  jnircha.se  other  than  to  cover  pressing 
requirements.  Old  white  rags  are  in  good  demand,  and 
No.  1  repacked  whites  are  fetching  7  to  8  cents  a  pound 
at  dealers'  shipping  points,  depending  on  the  packing; 
No.  2  repacked  4  to  4.50  cents,  house  soiled  3.25  cents 
and  street  soiled  2.85  to  3  cents.  Thirds  and  blues  are 
steady  in  price  at  around  3  cents  and  up  to  3.25  cents 
for  selected  qualit.v  f.o.b.  shipping  points,  and  2.50 
cents  for  miscellaneous  packing. 

PAPER  STOCK— With  box  board  mills  slow  buyers 
and  -with  other  consumers  purchasing  in  a  reserved  waj', 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  important  activity  in  the  waste 
paper  market'  in  New  York  this  week.  Prices  in  some 
cases  have  eased  off  a  little  but  no  broad  changes  have 
developed.  Hard  white  shavings  of  No.  1  qualit.v  have 
sold  at  4.15  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  soft  white 
shavings  at  3.15  to  3.20  cents,  and  ledger  stock  at  3  cents. 
Old  magazines  are  bringing  2  cents  a  pound  or  a  trifle 
less  at  dealers'  shipping  points,  while  old  No.  1  kraft 
paper  is  a  firm  item  at  2.25  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New 
York.  Folded  newspapers  are  down  to  about  1.10  cents 
a  pouiul  New  York,  and  No.  1  mixed  paper  is  selling  at 
80  to  85  cents  a  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  this  city. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING— Old  manila  rope  is 
stiffening  in  price  under  a  livelier  demand  from  naper 
mills  and  what  seems  to  be  a  limited  supply  in  d'  alers" 
hands.  No.  1  donu'stic  manila  rope  is  generally  iiuoted 
at  5.50  to  5.75  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and 
foi-eign  rope  of  good  (piality  is  held  by  importers  at 
5.50  cents  ex  dock  at  tliis  port.  There  is  little  doing 
in  old  bagging.  Prices  arc  nominally  arouiul  1.20  cents 
a  pound  New  York  for  No.  1  scraj^  bagging,  and  00 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  for  roofing  bagging. 


Accidents  do  not  happen,  they  are  caused.  Examples: 
Two  men  breaking  slag  were  hit  in  the  eyes  by  fly- 
ing particles.  Cause:  Failure  to  wear  goggles.  A  man 
slipped  on  stairway  and  fell  to  the  floor  below.  Cause: 
Failure  to  grip  hand  rail  when  starting  to  descend. 
Think  Safety,  Look  and  Act  Safely. 
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A  NEW  BUCKET  TRAP 


Th.'  1)1  XIIA.M  r\|.r  \...  S(l  lUi.'k.-t  Trap,  lor  lli-l 
I'ri'SNiirc  Nt'r\  icf,  iiiaiiiiractui'i-il  liy  the  I'.  A.  Diiiiliiiin 
Co.  Ijiiiiiti-(l,  Davi-npoi-t  ]{oh(1,  Toronto,  lias  rcix-ntlv 
Ih'cm  placfi!  on  I  lie  markt't.  Tliis  {•oiiipaiiy  spcciali/fs 
III  the  niaimt'aci  iii'i-  of  licatiii;;  and  power  j'lant  special- 
tics  and  pi'oduccs  a  line  of  Steaiii  Trajis  to  meet  a  vcr.* 
wide  ran>:c  of  uses.  The  use  of  Diinliaiii  e((iiipnien1 
is  iiiciilioned  in  the  desei-ijitive  article  on  the  Kspanoia 
school   houses,  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  inamifaeturei's    claim  that  a  new  and  distinct  i\c 
feature    is    incoi-poratcd    in    this    new     luicket    trap- 
namely,  a  i|uick,  snappy  elosin>i:  action. 

It  is  (piitc  fully  appreciated  thai  luicket  li'aps. 
'fcnerally,  are  slow,  or  "draj;'^y"  in  their  closin;^ 
acti(Mi,  and  this  c(Midition  causes  more  or  less  wiic 
drawiiifr,  and  cuttiii';'  of  valves  and  seats,  with  in 
cidental  maintenance  expense,  and  loss  of  steam. 


CLUN  OUT' 

The  No.   80  Trap 

The  DT'NHAM  Bucket  Trap  operate.?  on  the  same 
principle  as  other  bucket  Traps,  but  the  destructive 
effect  of  steam  wire-drawing  the  seat  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  the  quick  closing  accomplished  through 
the  shape  of  the  DUNHAM  bucket.  The  proportion  and 
shape  o  f  the  bucket  is  .such  that  when  it  begins  to  rise, 
all  water  inside  the  Bucket  is  shifted  towards  the 
hinge,  filling  the  water  seal,  and  the  movement  of 
the  bucket  upwards  is  accelerated,  which  produces  tli, 
Quick,  Positive,  Forceful  action,  and  reduces  the  wear 
on  the  valve  and  seat. 

The  No.  8  DUNHAM  Blast  Trap  is  equijiped  with 
thermostatic  disc  valve  auxiliary  float  operated  valve, 
to  handle  large  volumes  of  condensate  and  automatic 
ally  liberate  all  non-condensable  gases.  It  is  designed 
for  use  on  pressures  of  10  lbs.  gauge  or  less. 

The  effectiveness  of  a  heater  for  use  with  a  fan,  or 
of  a  coil  in  dry  kilns,  or  of  the  paper  machine  dryers 
depends  on  how  free  the  heater  is  from  air  and  other 
non-condensable  gases.  This  efficient  thermostatic  ti-ap 
ai)plied  at  the  return  end  of  the  heater  or  dryer  insures 
the  full  heating  effect  from   the   surface  because  the 
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The  No.  3   Trap 
stciiiu   l('iu|ii'r;itlirc    is   luil    used    up    in    i 
resistani-e  of  tlie  gaseous  film. 

This  particular  trap  is  used  extensively  in  indnslricN 
where  drying  and  heating  processes  are  rei|uired.  As 
air  or  non-eondensahle  gases  pass  from  the  heating  fix- 
ture into  the  trap,  the  lower  temperature  of  such  gases 
cau.ses  the  thermostatic  disc  to  lift  the  valve  sufficient 
to  dischai-ge  the  gases  automatically  and  continuously. 

It  is  possible  to  use  exhaust  or  live  steam  at  lower 
pressures  and  secure  better  heating  and  drying  results 
where  the  non-condensable  gases  are  continuously  and 
automatically  eliminated. 

The  C.  A.  Dunham  Co.  Limited,  Davenjiort  Road, 
Toronto,  have  recently  issued  a  Bulletin  on  this  line, 
which  completelj-  describes  the  product,  which  will  be 
sent  to  anv  Engineer  interested. 


BRISTOL  TACHOMETERS;  RECORDING 
AND  INDICATING 

The  Bristol  Company.  Waterbury.  Conn..  U.  S.  A. 
manufacturers  of  recording  instruments,  whose  Canadian 
distributers  for  the  Eastern  territory  are  Powerlite  De- 
\ic<s  Limited,  Toronto  and  Montreal,  and  Gorman 
Limited.  Kdnionton.  for  the  Western  territory,  have  .just 
published  a  new  thirty-two  page  bulletin  on  Bristol 
Tachometers,  Recording  and  Indicating.  This  is  now 
readv  for  distribution  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  any 
nader  of  Pidp   aiitl  Paper  Magazine  of   Canada. 

To  know  the  speed  of  engines,  sliafting  and  individual 
machines  is  essential  in  order  to  maintain  the  maximum 
plant  operating  conditions.  Not  only  to  have  occasional 
readings,  but  a  continuous  record  showing  comparisons 
and  fluctuations  from  hour  to  hour.  For  these  reasons 
IJristol's  Tachometers  have  been  developed  and  are  now 
being  extensively   used   in   the   Jiulp    and   paper   industry. 

Tlie  Bristol's  Tachometers,  to  which  this  bulletin  is 
devoted,  include  both  recording  and  indicating  models  for 
))ermanent  installation.  The  recording  tachometer  pro 
vidcs  reliable  measurement  and  eom|)lite  record  of  s])ctd. 
wliicii  is  automatically  traced  on  a  ])aper  chart.  These 
records  show  actual  speeds  as  they  take  place  together 
with  time  of  occurrence,  and  are  valuable  for  both  en9;in- 
cering  data  and  production  studies.  Two  types  of  tacho- 
meter equipment  are  described  in  this  bulletin  ;  the  Pneu- 
matic and  the  Electric.  Both  methods  have  well  defined 
functions  and  should  be  chosen  only  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  a))])lication  in  hand.  Flexible  connec- 
tions of  lengths  suitable  for  requirements  are  n.sed  be- 
tween the  instrument  and  the  transmitting  nu'clianisin. 
This  allows  the  instrument  to  be  mounted  on  the  wall  or 
switchboard  where  it  m.iy  be  observed  by  the  ;itteii(l.nit 
at  a  convenient   distance   from   the   revolving  jiarts. 


The  Pneumatic  Instruments  are  made  only  in  the  re- 
cording nu)dels,  with  round  charts  either  12-inches  or  8- 
inclus  in  <li;nneter,  and  the  records  traced  by  ink  method. 

The  Electric  Tachometers  arc  furnished  in  an  indicat- 
ing model  a  round  chart  model  for  8-inch  charts  only, 
.md  using  the  smoked  chart  recording  system — and  a 
strip  eliart  type  recording  instruiuent.  These,  with  the 
pneinii;iti<'  type  provide  a  very  complete  line  of  tacho- 
nu'ter  etiuipuient  ad.iptable  for  .ihnost  any  kind  of  .ip- 
])lieation   ever   encountered   in   the   industries. 

Bristol's  Tachometers,  both  indicating  and  recording, 
can  be  used  anywhere  it  is  desired  to  know  the  speed  or 
revolution   of   revolving   shafting   or   machinery. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  install  any  Bristol's  tachometer 
equipment.  The  records  and  indications  are  direct  read- 
ing, therefore  no  additional  calculation  or  tables  are  neces- 
sary  to   inter])ret  them. 


CHARLES  WALMSLEY  &  CO.  (CANADA)  LIMITED 
COMPLETE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  PLANT 

The  first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders  of 
Charles  Walmsle.v  &  Co.  (Canada)  Limited  took  place 
on  the  8th.  inst.  The  President,  Sir  William  Price, 
reported  that  the  reconstruction  of  the  Company's 
Plant,  at  Longueil,  is  now  practically  complete.  Manu- 
facture on  a  large  scale  is  commencing  at  once  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  in  a  short  time,  upwards  of  four 
hundred  men  will  be  employed  on  the  production  of 
Walmsley  Paper  jMachines  and  the  subsidiary  equip- 
ment I'equired  by  pulp  and  paper  mills.  The  iron 
foundrj'  has  now  been  in  operation  for  some  weeks 
and  the  qualit.v  of  the  ea.stings  produced  is  entirely 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  William  Adamson  was  appointed  a  Director  of 
the  Company.  He  is  well  knoAvu  to  paper  Manu- 
facturers in  this  Coimtr.v  as  the  Technical  Director 
of  Charles  Walmsley  &  Co.  Ltd,  England,  and  the 
Canadian  Company  expects  to  benefit  considerably  by 
his  advice  and  by  the  increased  co-operation  between 
the  English  and  Canadian  Works  which  his  Director- 
ship of  both  will  ensure. 

Another  name  added  to  the  Board  of  the  Company 
is  that  of  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Haigh,  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  who  will  continue  to  hold  those  offices  in 
addition  to  his  Directorship.  Mr.  Haigh,  an  English 
Chartered  Accountant,  has  })een  for  a  number  of  years 
associated  with  Sir  W.  6.  Armstrong  Whitworth  &  Co. 
Ltd.,  who  are  the  principal  shareholders  in  Charles 
W^almsley  &  Co.  (Canada,  Ltd.,  and  who  transferred 
]\rr.  Haigh 's  services  to  the  Canadian  Branch  on  its 
reorganization. 

The  Compan.v  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  Mr.  J.  W.  ^McCammon  as  its  Sales  Manager. 
.Mr.  McCammon  is  well  known  in  ]\Jontreal,  having 
graduated  as  an  engineer  at  McGill  University  in  1912. 
lie  was  conducted  for  two  years  with  Messrs.  Mac- 
Kenzic  Mann  &  Co.  in  the  eonsti-uction  of  the  Mount 
Royal  Tunnel  and  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  Canadian  Fairbank  Morse  Co. 

Mr.  Harry  Kay,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 
auticiiiatcs  that  the  Plant  will  be  in  full  operation  at 
an  early  date  and  will  thus  enable  Canadian  Pajier  & 
I'ulp   Manufacturers  to   obtain   all  the   equipment  re- 

ipiired     withoul      having     to      purchase     outside     the 
I  )nniiuion. 
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Real  reasons 

for  installing 

Nash  Pumps. 

They  are  unusually  simple  and  reliable  because 
tiiej'  have  only  one  moving  part,  and  since  there 
are  no  rods,  pistons,  crank  shafts,  gears  or  loose 
moving  parts  to  get  out  of  order,  they  do  not 
require  expert  attendance.  The  vacuum  is  pro- 
duced absolutely  without  pulsation  and  the  free- 
dom from  vibration  enables  Nash  Pumps  to  give 
the  utmost  dependability  of  service  for  the  longest 
time. 

Our  nearest  Branch  House  will  gladly  send  you 
interesting  pump  information  and  explain,  in 
detail,  why  Nash  Pumps  are  so  desirable. 

The  Canadian  FAIRBANKS -MORSE  Company,  Limited 

St.  John  Quebec  Montreal  Ottawa  Toronto  Windsor 

Winnipeg  Reglna  Calgary  Vancouver  Victoria 
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:-:         EDITORIAL         :-: 


AN  IDEA  FOR  CHRISTMAS 


Wo  liiul  a  t'<'W  •riccliii';  ciinls  I'or  ( 'luisliiias  already 
l.ciiig  (listribiitt'd  for  sak'.  Tlic  l.ox  iH.anl  Imsiiicss  is 
sail!  to  l)e  pickiiiir  up  on  accoiiiit  of  tlif  anticipated 
iii'i'iIn  for  luatfrials  foi-  the  Clirislnias  tiadc,  and  otlicr 
indications  point  to  the  appioacii  of  the  happy  {•if- 
■:ivin^'  season.  In  this  connection,  wc  note  also  a 
uiovetnent  on  foot  anion};  the  merchants  of  one  of  the 
larpe  American  cities  for  the  correct  spellinpr  of  the 
word  ••I'hristmas".  This  Merchants'  Association  de- 
cries the  use  of  the  abbreviation  "'Xmas,"  and  we 
hope  the  idea  will  take  hold  in  Canada  as  well,  and 
spread  rapitlly  and  far.  The  "X"  in  Christmas  stands 
for  the  cross  rather  than  the  Christ,  and  at  this  Christ 
mas  season  we  want  to  think  particularly  of  the  Master 
as  a  child  who  came  to  bring  peace  and  goodwill  to 
men.  and  to  be  thankful  for  the  love  and  service  which 
typified  his  life,  not  forgetting,  of  course,  the  great 
sacrifice  and  its  message  of  forgiveness.  But  Christ- 
mas is  essentially  a  season  of  joy,  and  the  happier  we 
can  make  it,  the  better  we  shall  please  the  Master. 

In  millions  of  homes,  one  of  the  features  of  the 
Christmas  time,  and  of  the  decoration  of  the  house, 
is  a  Christmas  tree.  This  is  usually  a  spruce  or  balsam 
that  may  be  anywhere  from  5  to  15  years  old,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  large  celebration,  the  tree  may  be  50  to  70 
years  old.  We  even  find  cases  where  large  trees  are 
cut  and  left,  merely  to  remove  a  beautiful  top.  We 
venture  to  say  that  the  use  of  the  Christmas  tree  is  a 
matter  of  decoration  and  custom,  more  than  one  of 
utility  or  necessity.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  beauty 
of  a  Christmas  tree  loaded  with  gifts,  decorations  and 
lighted  with  tiny  candles,  but  we  are  also  aware  of 
many  a  disastrous  fire  with  unredeemable  loss  of  life 
which  makes  adherence  to  this  custom  neither  a  wor- 
ship of  the  Master,  nor  a  tribute  to  our  common  sense. 
The  use  of  the  electric  light  has  brought  in  a  safety 
feature  which  makes  it  possible  to  have  a  Christmas 
tree,  and  have  it  nicely  decorated  and  illuminated 
without  the  danger  of  fire,  hut  there  is  probably  not 
one  family  in  a  hundred  which  can  afford  or  would 
think  of  making  use  of  this  device. 

There  is  another  efl'eot  of  the  use  of  the  Christmas 
trees  as  they  are  now  provided,  which  is  not  suffi- 
ciently impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  public.  We 
refer  to  the  slaughter  of  young  trees  in  a  self-repro- 
ducing forest  that  should  be  allowed  to  grow  to  be 
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used  f<u-  tile  purpose  of  giving  employment  to  the  men 
who  buy  the  Christmas  presents.  Trees  mean  jobs, 
but  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  do  not  realize 
this,  or  who,  though  they  may  reali/,e  it,  arc  not  will- 
ing to  readjust  their  customs  in  favor  of  those  whose 
jobs  arc  jeopardized  by  this  unnecessary  waste  of 
growing  materials.  Our  soft  woods  are  becoming  en- 
tirely too  scarce  and  too  valuable  as  a  basis  for  em- 
ployment to  permit  further  needless  exploitation. 

Two  ways  have  l)een  propo.sed  for  retaining  the 
decorative  feature  of  the  Christmas  tree,  and  at  the 
Same  time  conserving  our  forests.  In  one  of  these  Mr. 
George  Carruthers  who  takes  a  very  keen  interest  in 
the  problem  of  raw  material  for  our  pulp  and  paper 
mills,  has  introduced  the  idea  of  a  decorative  screen 
or  panel  made  by  mounting  on  a  suitable  back  ground 
of  tissue  paper  a  Christmas  tree  likewise  constructed 
of  colored  tissue  paper.  We  have  not  seen  one  of 
these  screens,  but  we  understand  that  they  are  very 
attractive,  and  where  there  are  older  children  in  the 
family,  the  making  of  the  screen  will  furnish  many 
hours  of  interesting  and  entertaining  work. 

The  author  of  the  other  idea  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
still  anonymous,  but  he  certainly  deserves  credit  for 
the  suggestion  that  those  who  insist  on  having  a  real 
Christmas  tree  should  buy  a  small  ti'ee  from  a  nur- 
sery, plant  it  in  a  box  and  leave  it  out  doors  until 
Christmas  time.  It  can  be  brought  in  for  the  holidays, 
and  serve  its  purpose  as  a  decoration,  and  then  the 
bottom  can  be  removed  from  the  box,  and  the  tree, 
with  its  roots,  placed  in  a  hole  that  has  already  been 
prepared  for  it,  so  that  it  will  be  ready  to  grow  when 
spring  comes.  It  will  be  necessary-,  of  course,  when 
the  ground  is  soft  in  the  spring,  to  pack  the  soil  prop- 
erly around  the  roots  of  the  tree.  In  this  way,  sev- 
eral good  ends  are  served.  The  trees  growing  in  the 
forest  or  the  wood  lots  are  left  to  mature,  and  an- 
other tree  is  planted.  A  hedge  or  a  clump  of  fir  or 
spruce  trees  is  not  only  a  pleasing  addition  to  any 
property,  but  a  feature  which  adds  materially  to  its 
value. 


With  gronndwood  pulp  selling  at  .tSO,  and  no  sur- 
l^lns  production,  but  rather  a  serious  deficiency,  we 
see  no  chance  of  n  softening  in  the  newsprint  situa- 
tion. But  we  do  not  anticipate  an  increase  in  price 
dnrint;'  the  first  half  of  1924. 
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WELFARE  WOEK  IN  FACTORIES 

i:.lsewiiere  lu  tlii:,  isbue  we  rcprmt  au  article  on  the 
above  .uojeel  uy  Mr.  Maxwell  Droke  wUicli  appears 
m  llie  current  issue  ol  ••industrial  Management,  ilie 
article  is  entitled,  ••ahaU  We  tiay  FarevveU  to  Wel- 
fare' ?"  and  it  emphasizes  the  fact  tnat,  although 
weilare  departments  m  industrial  concerns  are  not  as 
highly  regarded  as  they  were  in  time  of  war,  there 
was  nevertheless,  a  sound  and  valuable  idea  under- 
lying what  is  known  as  "welfare  work.'"  Ihat  view 
is  one  of  the   truth  of  which  we  ourselves  are   fuUy 

trouvinced.  — 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  very  conscious  that  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  amiss  with  the  semi-paternalistic 
scheme  of  things  compendiously  known  as  •"welfare 
work  in  factories.-  We  would  not  go  the  whole  way 
with  Mr.  Droke  in  his  emphatic  assertion  that  "nine 
out  of  every  ten  welfare  departments,  as  they  are  now 
organized  and  maintained,  are  rank  failui-es."  But 
we  are  lirmly  persuaded  that  far  too  large  a  proportion 
of  them  are  not  withm  measurable  distance  of  being  as 
serviceable  as  they  ought  to  be.  Nor  are  the  reasons 
for  this  far  to  seek. 

For  one  thing,  in  a  good  many  factories  these  enter- 
prises owed  their  origin  to  purely  selfish  motives  on 
the  part  of  the  employers.  As  Mr.  Droke  puts  it,  some- 
one m  the  organization  had  an  idea  that  he  could 
"kid"  workmen  into  speeding  up  production,  and 
thus  profit  materially  by  this  artificial  stimulation. 
Those  who  started  welfare  work  for  this  reason  must 
have  found  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  woefully 
disappointed,  ex^'cpt,  perhaps,  just  at  the  very  outset. 
For  we  are  quite  certain  that  welfare  work,  even  when 
conducted  on  a  plane  distinctly  above  the  average,  is 
not  adequately  appreciated  by  employees  in  the  mass, 
and  not  appreciated  at  all  by  quite  a  large  percentage 

of  them. 

Again,  welfare  departments  in  many  factories  have 
been  lai^ched  as  the  result  of  a  yearning  on  the  part 
of  some  well-meaning,  but  impracticable,  idealist  to 
"uplift"  the  workers.  Such  an  enterprise  has  usually 
proceeded  along  wholly  wrong  lines.  There  has  been 
too  much  sentira'^ntalism  and  molly-coddling.  Wel- 
fare work  has  become  welfare  waste.  The  weU-meant 
philanthropy,  in  operation,  so  far  from  increasing 
either  the  lovaUv  or  the  efficiency  of  the  workers,  has 
often  been  carried  on  in  the  face  of  passive,  but  none 
the  less  determined,  hostility  on  the  part  of  those 
designed  to  be  benefited  by  it. 

But  for  the  right  kind  of  development  work  —  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Droke  in  his  dislike  of  the  word  ' '  wel- 
fare" in  this  connection  —  we  are  fully  persuaded 
that  there  is  a  proper  and,  indeed,  a  necessary,  place 
in  our  manufacturing  establishments.  Mr  Droke,  in 
his  article,  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  sort  of  de- 
velopment work  which  seems  to  us  to  be  worth  while 
especially  in  its  inculcatior  of  the  one-big-family  spirit. 


He  lays  csnsiderable  --  but,  as  we  think,  not  ex- 
cessive —  stress  on  the  importance  of  recreational  de- 
velopment, but  ►le  also  rigntly  insists  on  what  should 
be  done  in  the  way  of  mental  development. 

In  this  regard  we  share^his  views  to  the  lull.  Speak- 
ing from  personal  knowledge,  we  are  convinced  that, 
when  the  idea  of  personal  advancement,  through  the 
medium  of  technical  education,  is  properly  put  be- 
fore the  rank  and  file  of  workers,  it  secures  and  main- 
tains their  hearty  acceptance.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Droke  that  the  ideal  is  for  each  workman  to  enroll 
for  a  practical  correspondence  course,  along  the  line 
in  which  he  wishes  to  further  himself,  and  carry  on 
his  studies  with  the  help  and  inspiration  of  the  De- 
velopment department.  "If  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  should  »^nroll  for  the  sane  course,  a  class  coidd 
be  formed  and  a  definite  study  period  allotted.  The 
lessons  from  the  correspondence  school  would  then 
be  used  as  text-books.  Under  this  system,  the  "moral 
support"  and  intelligent  interest  of  the  development 
man  would  literally  work  wonders  among  the  men. 
With  proper,  systematic  application  there  would  be 
very  few  stragglers  to  fall  by  the  wayside  and  the 
company  would  be  assured  of  an  ample  supply  of 
trained  workers." 


THIS  SHOULD  NOT  BE 


The  St.  Catharines  Standard  draw.s  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  big  pulp  and  paper  mill,  costing  $3,000,000,  is 
to  be  erected  at  Tonawanda,  N.   Y. 

When  that  mill  is  finished  it  will  be  fed  by  raw  material 
out  in  Canada  and  sent  over  tliere. 

We  permit  tliat  pulpwood  to  keep  on  going  over,  and 
encourage  the  building  of  a  .$3,000,000  mill  just  as  close 
to  the  Canadian  border  as  it  can  get. 

We  are  the  cutters  of  wood  and  United  States  is  the 
manufacturer  of  paper. 

We  are  stripping  our  pulpwood  areas  to  build  up  great 
plants  in  other  countries. — From  London,  Ont.,  Advertiser 


TRADE  WITHIN  EMPIRE 

Canadian  Exports  Increased  $100,000,000  in 
12  Months 

Canada's  trade  within  the  Empire  is  increasing. 
For  the  twelve  months  ended  July,  Canada  exported 
to  other  parts  of  the  Empire  goods  amounting  to  $453,- 
437,899.  This  is  in  comparison  with  .$354,992,074,  the 
figure  for  the  corresponding  twelve  months  previous. 
Imports  from  British  Empire  cotuitries  during  the  two 
twelve  months'  periods  were:  Ended  July,  1923,  $195,- 
811,190;  ended  July,  1922,  $153,185,581. 

During  the  twelve  months  ended  July,  the  United 
States  was  Canada's  best  customer,  taking  Canadian 
goods  to  the  value  of  $402,156,905.  The  United  King- 
dom came  next,  purchasing  Canadian  products  valu- 
ed at  $386,061,673.  During  the  same  period,  Canada 
bought  from  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  $795,- 
414,601,  and  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  value  of 
$153,002,578. 
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Canadian  Paper  Trade  Convention 


'riic  Ciiiimliaii  l'n|).'r  Tnitl.'  Assoi-iatioii  in  om-  nt' 
tliiisc  iiii|)(irt!iiil  or^MiiizHtions  that  jriu's  alu-ad  and  trets 
thinsrs  tli'iu'  witlioiiT  niakiiitr  a  noise  about  it  I  Their 
sixlli  Aiimial  Convention  was  hehl  in  Montreal  hist 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wediieschiy,  at  the  Windsor 
Hotel,  and  was  well  attend. ^d  hy  nierehants  and  joh- 
hers  from  as  far  as  N'aneouver  on  the  West  and  St. 
John  on  llie  I^ast 

The  reports  of  oftieers  and  eoniniittees  sliow  that 
prof?ress  is  made  by  orjianized,  co-operative  elfort,  and 
the  address  of  Presi(h'nt  Wilson  shows  that  this  As- 
sociation is  workin-r  for  the  betterment  of  the  Papei- 
Trade  in  Canada,  not  merely  in  meeting  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  moment,  but  by  anticipating  the  problems  of 
the  future  and  laying  the  foundation  for  continued 
success  and  for  more  and  more  harmonious  relations 
throughout  the  bu>iness  of  iiianufacturing  and  dis- 
tributing ])aper. 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  our  time  is  the  stand- 
ardization of  pai)ers  so  as  to  eliminate  waste  —  waste 
of  stock  in  manufacturing,  waste  of  space  in  storage, 
waste  of  stock  in  over-runs  and  change  of  style,  and 
waste  of  money  in  carrying  an  unnecessary  assortment 
of  odd  sizes,  weights  and  colors.  These  freaks  and 
frills  add  to  the  cost  of  making  and  selling,  without 
any  commensurate  i)rofit  —  in  fact,  we  believe  such 
oddities  ai'c  frequently  a  source  of  loss.  We  are  glad 
to  see  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association  getting 
behind  this  important  movement. 

President  Wilson,  in  his  address,  mentions  the  work 
of  the  Mills  Relation  Committee.  The  contact  of  man- 
ufacturer and  distributer,  is,  of  cour.se,  intimate  and 
must  be  agreeable  and  harmonious  to  be  sound  and 
successful.  That,  we  believe,  is  the  situation,  and  this 
committee  is  evidentlj'  performing  its  function  of 
showing  and  improving  the  solidaritj'  of  the  whole 
industry,  from  raw  material  to  consumer. 

Sectional  reports  indicate  confidence  in  the  future 
while  counseling  caution  with  regard  to  commitments. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  successful  issue  of  im- 
provements in  trade  practices  put  into  effect. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  congratulates  the 
Association  for  the  enormous  amount  of  excellent 
work  that  has  been  done,  and  which  the  whole  in- 
dustry will  appreciate. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

By  GEORUE  WILSON,   Clark  Bros.   &   Co..   Limited, 
Winnipeg 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  extend  to  you  a 
hearty  welcome  to  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association. 

I  hope  that  our  deliberations  may  be  productive  of 
genuine  benefits  to  the  Trade ;  I  also  hope  that  all  dis- 
cussions will  be  carried  on  in  the  frankest  manner 
possible. 

We  are  gathered  here  from  a  widely  scattered  field. 


representing  many  divergent  problems.  There  is 
much  work  ahead  of  us,  therefore,  let  us  select  first 
those  problems  which  are  most  important  and  common 
to  the  greatest    niiniljir  of  the   niiinlieis. 

The  aims  of  this  Association  ar('  based  on  a  mutual 
benefit  |)lan,  so  let  us  for  the  time  being  forget  our 
competitive  activities  and  work  together  along  lines 
of  pure  democracy,  and  co-operate  with  (uicli  other  to 
establish  equality  of  opportunity  to  all  and  special 
preference  to  none. 


JOHN    F.   ELLIS 
Hon.    President    Canadian    Paper    Trade    Association 

Heretofore  we  have  to  a  large  extent  been  oppor- 
tunists in  our  activities,  working  on  problems  of  the 
moment,  some  of  them  urgent  enough,  but  we  are 
growing  older  and  it  behooves  us  to  broaden  out  and 
take  a  more  comprehensive  survey  of  our  position  and 
possibilities,  and  lay  down  broad  and  definite  policies 
on  which  to  build  our  Association,  and  accentuate  our 
correct  functioning  as  Paper  Jobbers  and  Distributers. 
We  may  not  get  everything  we  ask  for  at  once,  but 
we  will,  at  least,  be  striving  with  some  continuity  of 
effort  to  secure  the  big  things  we  have  set  up  as  our 
goal.  Once  the  big  questions  are  settled  the  smaller 
ones  will  quickly  settle  themselves.  We  are,  I  am 
firmly  convinced,  gaining  with  every  year  more  con- 
fidence in  each  other's  sincerity  and  acquiring  a  more 
unanimous  opinion,  and  we  are  gathei-ing  strength  of 
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purpose;  these  with   persistent  courage  are  bound  to 
make  headway  in  the  solution  oi  our  problems. 

The  sueeessful  functioning  of  an  association  like 
ours  dejiends  absolutely  upon  how  seriously  each  mem- 
ber assumes  his  responsibility  —  each  member  is  a 
link,  —  and  what  each  of  you.  as  individuals,  do,  and 
liow'each  of  you  values  your  business  probity  —  raises 
or  lowers  the  freneral  moral  tone  of  the  Association 
at  large.  All  rules,  regulations  and  motions  are  worth- 
less without  your  honest,  hearty,  conscientious  sup- 
port. At  all  times  toe  the  line  of  correct  ethics.  No 
member  can  sidestep  his  responsibility  to  the  other 
members  without  endangering  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
institution.  We  are  bound  together  by  a  common  in- 
terest, and  by  united  effort  only  can  we  ever  hope  to 
make  material  progress. 

As  we  grow  older  our  vision  clarifies,  and  we  see 
more  clearly  the  essential  moves  in  the  game  of  busi- 
ness —  the' rights  of  Jobber.  Manufacturer  and  Cust- 
omer; and  we  must  needs  make  our  demands  reason- 
able and  equitable.  —  Tf  we  expect  fair  play,  we 
must  play  fair. 

Established  Customs  are  hard  to  change.  Some  mills 
have  been  compelled  to  act  as  jobbers  to  introduce 
their  lines  when  most  of  the  paper  marketed  was  im- 
poi-ted  —  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  mills  to 
agree  on  a  united  policy  is  great.  I  trust  this  im- 
portant question  will  receive  your  best  thought  and 
consideration.  Of  all  the  troubles  of  the  i)aper  job- 
ber, the  one  which  causes  him  most  anguish  of  mind 
is  the  direct  selling  by  the  mills.  Your  Mills  Relation 
Committee  have  been  active  on  this  for  some  three 
years,  but  without  making  much  progress.  Last  meet- 
ing, however,  we  really  impressed  the  mills  with  the 
vital  importance  of  the  question,  and  at  our  July  spe- 
cial meeting  in  Montreal,  which  Mr.  John  ilartin  and 
I  attended,  distinct  progress  was  made  and  the  mills 
met  us  in  a  very  sympathetic  attitude.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  some  of  the  mills  have  been  pro- 
tecting the  jobber  consistently,  and  it  is  only  logical 
that  we  should  agree  to  support  more  strongly  these 
mills. 

Our  friends  to  the  South  are  always  pi-etty  well  to 
the  front  in  meeting  new  conditions;  and  some  two 
years  ago  as  one  of  the  avenues  of  relief,  they  started 
a  campaign  in  a  serious  way  on  a  general  standardiza- 
tion of  papers.  A  Committee  composed  of  Pajicr  ]\lan- 
ufacturers.  Paper  Jobbers.  Catalogue  and  Magazine 
Printers,  and  Advertising  Clubs  was  appointed  to  work 
in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  Government.  A  good 
deal  of  money  has  been  spent  and  a  very  exhaustive 
survey  has  been  made.  Conclusions  were  arrived  at 
and  recommendations  made  on  Book  Paper,  which  are 
now  being  considered  l)y  the  Mills.  This  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  standardization  of  Bonds,  Bristols,  etc.,  etc. 
And  I  hope  when  the  time  comes,  that  this  A.ssociation 
will  endorse  the  various  recommendations.  Stand- 
ardization could  be  easily  carried  out  in  Canada,  and 
we  should  i)repare  the  way  at  once  by  a])])ointing  a 
joint  Committee  from  Mills  and  Jobbers  to  make  re- 
commendations at  an  early  date. 

Xow.  Gentlemen,  I  have  roughly  outlined  the  sub- 
jects which  are  occupying  our  attention  at  the  jires- 
ent  time,  and  on  wliich  you  will  deliberate  during  the 
next  two  days.  We  have  accomplished  more  during 
the  last  year  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  this  is 
largely  due  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  gentlemen 


who  have  been  associated  with  me  on  the  Board,  and  1 
take  this  opportunity,  on  my  own  and  your  behalf,  of 
thanking  them  for  their  .services  for  the  past  year. 

1  think  that  the  next  twelve  months  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  the  most  important  period  of  our  ex- 
istence —  perhaps  the  crucial  period  when  we  either 
step  forward  or  dissolve,  which  heaven  forbid ;  and 
as  a  closing  word  I  would  very  strongly,  earnestly  urge 
every  member  to  support  the  Association  and  its  offi- 
cers in  every  move  they  make  for  the  betterment  of 
the  trade.  Back  them  up  and  help  them  to  step  for- 
ward in  1924.  Sink  your  little  personal  gains  and 
help  the  Association  to  get  the  big  things  for  all.  The 
Mills  stand  ready  to  help  us,  but  first  we  must  play 
the  game  and  be  true  to  each  other.  Only  by  united, 
honest,  conscientious  loyaltj''  can  we  hope  to  accomplish 
progress. 

I  thank  you  especially  for  the  great  honor  you  did 
me  in  placing  me  in  the  chair  as  Chief  Executive,  and 
I  can  say  sincerely  that  I  am  glad  I  have  been  per- 
mitted to  assist  in  the  solution  of  some  of  our  prob- 
lems. It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  which  any  man 
may  be  proud  of.  It  is  always  a  satisfaction  to  know 
that  your  individual  contribution  has  helped  ever  so 
little  in  improving  conditions  of  life,  and  establishing 
business  on  a  saner  and  sounder  plan,  and  that  you 
have  ](laye(l  your  jiart  and  taken  your  share  of  the 
work. 


REPORTS  FROM  SECTIONS 

Maritime  Section 

Bv  E.  A.  Sciiofi.'ld.  Sehofield  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  St. 
John  N.  B. 

So  far  as  the  East  is  concerned,  the  year  which  has 
passed,  since  we  last  met,  has  on  the  whole  been  fairly 
|)rosperous  in  the  paper  trade. 

The  orders  have  been  small  but  the  total  volume  has 
steadily  increased,  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  more  healthy 
for  that  reason,  as  the  various  printing  offices  are  not 
overloading. 

Some  changes  have  taken  place.  The  Maritime 
Pa])er  Company,  formerly  located  at  Moncton.  have 
closed  their  stock  out  at  that  ]ioint  and  discontinued 
business. 

The  Sehofield  Paper  Company,  Limited,  have  opened 
a  warehouse  at  Halifax,  stocking  printers"  papers  in 
general.  They  will  be  glad  to  welcome  any  of  yon  at 
any  time  you  may  be  at  that  point. 

Uj)  till  this  year  collections  had  been  coming  along 
fairly  well,  but  throughout  this  year  conditions  are 
becoming  more  stringent,  owing  considerably,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  fact  that  last  winter  we  had  a  most  ser- 
ious condition  develop  through  the  ti-emendous  amount 
of  snow,  and  storms  were  more  or  less  disastrous  to 
the  fishing,  and  the  effect  consequently  is  now  finding 
its  way  ai'ound  to  the  general  trade  in  the  shortage 
of  collections;  however,  if  the  dealers  will  confine  them- 
sedves  to  buying  only  their  requirements,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  the  trade  will  finally  pull  around  all  right. 

Before  closing.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  this  Association  the  Act  pa.ssed  at  the  last  .session 
of  the  Federal  House,  providing  for  a  ]ireference  on 
goods  imiK)rted  to  Canada,  via  Canadian  ports,  and 
while  in  our  immediate  requirements,  there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  many  importations,  yet  the  influence  of 
every  member  may  be  used  in  this  connection,  which 
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will  iiu-Hii  much  to  (iiifl).'c,  Montrt'iil,  St.  .lohn,  lliilifnx, 
mill  Vhiic<iii\im-,  inn!  tlu-ir  di-vt'loinnt'iit  iiiriiiis  the  ilf 
vi'ltipnifiit  (if  titiuT  parts  of  C'aiiadii.  so  that  finally 
Caiiaila  i-aii  iiiiToasc  her  present  proud  position  of 
one  of  the  jrreat   nations  of  the  world. 

In  St.  .lohn,  .\.|1.,  on  the  •_'!»th  of  this  month,  is  lo  !»• 
opeiH'd  the  larj;est  dry  do(dc  in  the  world,  lo  whieh  is 
to  he  added  a  ship  re|)air  plant,  with  nwitjnilieelit  nia 
ehine  shops  and  necessary  eipiipnient.  This  is  to  he 
t'ollowed  liy  further  port  development,  whieh  means 
that  this  port  whieh  can  he  nseil  the  year  around,  will 
he  oni'  of  the  ports  availalih'  for  ('anadi:in  imports 
and  exports  ;it   all   seasons. 

r.so  your  inHiienee  to  see  that  (lanadian  inipoi-ls  and 
exports  are  sent  throtiph  Canadian   Ports. 
Montreal   Section 

\i\    T   llavdl.   T.    llaviil    I'aper  Co.,    .Montr.'ai.   l^ue. 

Krom  the  Montreal  Section  there  is  little  to  report 
sinee  most  of  our  delilierations  have  been  on  matters 
on  whieh  the  Mills  Relation  Committee  will  report. 

The  Trade  Customs  of  our  Association  have  been 
lived  up  to  fairly  well  in  Montreal  since  our  last  An- 
nual Meeting',  and  it  seems  as  thoujili  we  are  all  learn- 
ing;- to  ai)preciate  the  Association  nu)re  and  more. 

liusiness,  g:enerally  sj)eakinf!:,  has  not  been  any  too 
hri.sk  dnrinj;-  the  last  year,  but  in  this  regard  we  are 
optimistic  and  look  for  a  better  year  ahead. 

The  Montreal  members  are  desirous  of  having  time 
granted  them  for  the  discussion  of  the  advisability 
of  continuing  to  sell  ton  lots  of  Bonds,  assorted,  at  the 
ton  price,  or  if  this  is  to  continue,  the  question  of  a 
differential  discount  between  tons  of  one  watermark 
and  tons  assorted.  Also,  we  wish  to  take  up  the  mat- 
ter of  appointing  a  local  Secretary. 

Onr  general  Secretary  has  not  been  able,  apparently, 
to  visit  us  in  Montreal  during  the  year  .inst  past,  and 
as  there  are  matters  continually  cropping  up  which  re- 
quire much  attention  and  follow  up,  we  feel  that  the 
only  M'ay  in  whieh  Montreal's  problems  can  be  satis- 
factorily solved,  is  by  the  ajipointing  of  a  local 
secretary. 

Another  question  we  would  like  fully  discussed  is 
the  classification  of  grades.  This  is  a  most  important 
matter  and  if  hard  and  fast  customs  can  be  adopted 
in  this  matter  we  shall  all  feel  much  happier  from  the 
selling  point  of  view. 

I  would  be  out  of  order  if  I  started  a  discussion  of 
these  matters  at  the  present  time,  but  I  shall  be  thank- 
ful if  you  will  allow  ample  time  later  in  the  program 
for  a  full  di.scussion  of  the  points. 
Ontario  Section 
By  R.  I.  Finlay,  United  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
Ont. 

The  Ontario  Section  is  once  more  100  per  cent,  com- 
plete in  the  matter  of  membership. 

During  the  year  we  have  been  very  pleased  to  wel- 
come the  Bunt  in,  Reid  Company,  Limited,  under  its 
change  of  ownership,  to  the  ranks  of  our  members. 
We  have  added  also  the  London  Paper  Company. 
Limited  to  the  list  of  members. 

During  the  year  one  of  our  members,  the  Fred.  W. 
Halls  Paper  Company,  Limited,  have  been  extending 
their  activities  and  have  opened  a  branch  selling  office 
and  warehouse  in  London. 

The  Long  List,  which  was  arranged  last  fall,  has 
been   operating  fairly  sueeessfuUy,   and   has   been   re- 
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newed  for  another  year.  It  has  not  brought  results 
to  the  Jobbers  which  had  been  ant  icipjited.  but  it 
appears  to  lie  of  advantage  to  a  good  many  of  our 
eustomers,  although  they  (the  customers)  are  not 
entirely  unanimous  in  this  regard. 

Last  January  we  formed  the  Accountants'  Commit- 
Ii'c,  holding  monthly  m<'etings  at  the  Secretary's  offi- 
ce, f(U-  the  ]iurpose  of  exchant,'ing  credit  information. 
This  has  proved  a  useful  source  of  information  to  our 
incndiers,  and  will,  I  think,  help  us  to  avoid  some  of 
our  yearly  losses  through  bad  accounts. 

In  dosing  my  brief  report,  I  wish  to  slate  that  an 
improved  s])irit  of  harmony  has  prevailed  among  us 
during  the  year  --  as  one  of  our  members  i)uts  it,  we 
are   !)9.4(i    per   rent.    pure. 

Prairie  Section 

\',\  A.  C.  Ilnni,  .lolin  .Maitin  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  Win- 
nipeg. .Man. 

\  very  heai-ty  spirit  of  co-(jperation,  good-will,  and 
good  fellowshi]!  exists  in  the  Prairie  Section. 

Meetings  are  held  more  or  less  regularly  when  the 
occasion  demands,  and  we  always  have  frank-  and 
hearty  discussions  on   the  questions  concerned. 

As  is  ])ractieally  true  of  the  interests  of  all  mem- 
bers, business  has  not  been  as  good  with  us  during 
the  jiast  yeai'  as  during  the  previous  one. 

i\Iost  members  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
collections.  Some  firms  have  even  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting nuire  than  went  through  their  books  during 
the  year. 

The  25  per  ci-nt.  breakage  charge  was  put  into  ef- 
fect during  the  past  year,  and  it  has  been  maintained 
by  all.  The  Typothetae  and  printers  at  first  objected, 
but  it  was  imposed  and  held  to  by  our  members. 
Breakage  on  orders  has  Ix^en  generally  reduced,  and 
the  printers  now  seem  to  be  satisfied. 

A  more  or  less  serious  question  has  developed  in 
our  territory  through  some  firms  attempting  to  go 
into  the  paper  jobbing  business  who  cannot  qualify 
for  membership  in  our  Association.  We  do  hope  that 
this  question  will  lie  given  every  consideration  by  our 
Mills  Relation  Committee,  and  that  efforts  may  be 
well  rewarded  in  this  respect. 

British  Columbia  Section 
By   Fred   Smith,    Smith    Davidson    &    Wright,    Ltd., 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

(ireetings  from  the  British  (Columbia  Section,  and 
may  I  express  our  pleasure  at  the  work  done  with  the 
mills  and  other  things. 

The  Association  in  British  Columbia  is  working  very 
well,  and  as  an  Association  we  are  giving  much  atten- 
tion to  the  cost  of  doing  business.  During  my  trip 
down  to  the  East,  I  discussed  this  question  with  the 
Western  members  and  I  find  that  generally  overhead 
is  growing  steadily. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  the  Association,  as  a 
body,  should  go  into  the  question  of  classification  of 
grades.  We  would  like  also  to  see  the  trade  customs 
standardized   throughout   the   country. 

The  British  Columbia  Section  is  selling  on  strictly 
net  terms,  and  have  foimd  that  collections  are  received 
just  as  promptly  as  when  discount  was  offered.  We 
would  recommend  to  the  other  sections  that  they  also 
adopt  the  net  terms. 

British  Columbia  has  never  adopted  the  Long  Price 
List,  and  are  very  pleased  that  they  did  not  do  so 
We  do  not  want  it. 

We  would  suggest  that  our  Mills  Relation  Committee 
recommend  to  the  Mills  that  they  pack  all  ledger 
papers  jn  14.  ream  bundles  regardless  of  the  grade 
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Treasurer's  Report 
By  E.  S.  Miinroc.  Wilson-Miinroc  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto. 

Ont! 

Our  records  show  that  we  are  now  in  a  stronger  posi- 
tion than  ever  before  since  the  time  of  our  organiza- 
tion. 

During  the  past  year  we  made  a  change  m  the  me- 
thod of  assessing  our  membership,  and  have  found  it 
to  be  very  equitable  and  fair. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  question  of  arranging 
assessments  for  next  year  be  left  to  our  new  executive. 
General  Secretary's  Report 

By  N.  L.  Jlartiii.  V.  A..  Toronto,  Out. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  some  changes 
in  our  membership.  We  welcome  to  our  membership 
the  Buntin,  Reid  Company,  Limited  of  Toronto,  and 
the  London  Paper  Company,  Limited  of  London. 

There  have  been  many  sectional  meetings  during  the 
year,  without  which  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  preserved  the  large  measure  of  successful 
operation  that  has  prevailed. 

On  June  27th  a  conference  was  held  in  Toronto  be- 
tween the  Quebec  and  Ontario  members,  when  we  had 
the  pleasure  also  of  having  Mr.  John  JIartin  of  Win- 
nipeg sit  in  on  the  discussions.  The  day  was  spent 
in  an  open  air  meeting  at  the  Yacht  Club,  and  the  oc- 
casion was  a  very  enjoyable  and  profitable  one.  I  think 
all  those  present  on  that  occasion  will  vote  for  more 
of  them. 

On  July  5th  and  September  20th,  the  Mills  Relation 
Committee  met  the  Mills  in  friendly  discussions.  The 
most  important  of  the  many  matters  discussed  was  the 
settlement  of  the  book  paper  situation  in  a  manner 
which  is.  at  least,  a  start  toward  much  better  condi- 
tions. 

In  June  your  Secretary  attended  a  conference  in 
Ottawa  on  the  question  of  the  Sales  Tax,  the  new 
rulings  which  become  effective  in  January  next  being 
reported  to  the  members,  I  also  attended  a  convoca- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Tax  Conference,  when  strong  re- 
solutions were  adopted  which,  no  doubt,  are  reflected 
in  the  new  legislation.  Credit  must  be  given  to  Mr. 
C.  W.  Graham,  of  Buntin,  Gillies  &  Company,  Lim- 
ited, for  his  active  interest  in  this  subject.  It  looks 
as  though  the  new  regulations  have  to  some  extent 
followed  his  suggestions  and  removed  some  of  the 
objections  to  which  he  has  referred. 

The  work  of  the  Ontario  Section  has  broadened  out 
in  the  formation  of  the  Accountants'  Committee, 
which  has  held  eight  monthly  meetings  at  which  con- 
solidated lists  of  past  due  accounts  have  been  distrib- 
uted and  discussed  150  credit  enquirie>  have  been 
handled  by  the  bureau  during  the  year. 

Altogether  it  has  been  a  busy  and  satisfactory  year 
in  this  Association  of  the  Wholesalers  of  Canada's 
premier  industry.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  able 
assistance  rendered  by  Mr.  Ivan  Moffitt,  whose  hand- 
ling of  the  detail  work  has  been  more  than  satis- 
factory. In  the  short  time  he  has  been  acting  as  As- 
sistant Secretary,  he  has  acquired  a  surprisingly  good 
knowledge  of  Association  work  and  of  paper  trade 
conditions.  To  the  President.  Treasurer  and  other  of- 
ficers. I  am  indebted  for  their  never  failing  eourtesv 
and  kindness. 

Report  of  the  Mills  Relation  Committee 

By  C.  H.  McFarlane,  McFarlane  Son  &  Hodgson.  Ltd., 
Montreal.  Que.,  chairman. 


During  the  past  year  your  Committee  has  been  in 
communication  from  time  to  time  by  letter  with  the 
Book  and  Writing  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association,  dealing  with  various  subjects  of 
interest  to  both  Associations. 

On  July  5th  a  conference  was  held  in  Montreal  with 
the  Fine  Paper  Section  and  also  Coated  Paper  Section. 
A  full  report  was  furuislu'd  to  each  member  of  our 
Association. 

On  September  2Uth  a  meeting  between  your  Com- 
mittee and  the  Fine  Paper  Section  was  held  in  Toronto, 
of  which  a  full  report  is  in  your  hands.  We  considei- 
the  results  obtained  at  this  meeting  were  very  satis- 
factor}'. 

On  October  15th  ycuir  Committee  met  a  Committee 
representing  the  Book  and  Writing  Section  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  at  their  offices. 
and  placed  before  them  some  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  Dealers  were  carrying  on  business,  due  to, 
what  we  considered,  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the 
trade. 

We  also  discussed  one  oi-  two  i)oints  in  the  method 
of  packing  goods. 

The  Manufacturers"  representatives  jiromised  to 
give  our  .representations  careful  consideration.  A  full 
and  detailed  report  of  this  meeting  will  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  yoiir  members  as  soon  as  is  possible. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  ap- 
l)reciation  of  the  assistance  that  1  have  received  from 
the  members  of  my  Committe,  Messrs.  Dickenson. 
Graham  and  Havill,  and  also  to  thank  the  gentlemen — 
Messrs,  Finlay,  Larkin,  Ijittle  and  Martin,  who  were 
associated  with  the  Committee  for  special  work.  All 
of  them  spared  no  effort  or  time  in  working  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Association, 

BUSINESS   DISCUSSED   AND   DECIDED   DURING 
CONFERENCE,    OCTOBER    16th    AND    17th, 
DEFINITION  OF  A  FINE  PAPER  JOBBER 
The  Association  adopted  the  following  definition  of 
a  Fine  Paper  Jobber  to  replace  the  definition  at  pres- 
ent incorporated  in  tly^  by-laws  of  the  Association, 

A  Fine  Pa])er  Jobber  or  Dealer  is  defined   as 
follows:  A  Corporation,  Firm  or  Individual,  whose 
principal   business   is   selling   for   re-sale   or   pro- 
cessing, and  carrying  a  general  stock  of  the  var- 
ious grades  of  stock  sizes   and    weights  of  Pine 
Papers,  Cardboards,  Envelopes,  etc,  from  which 
any  quantity,  large  or  small,  can  and  will  be  sold. 
A  Committee  was  appointed  to  go  into  the  question 
of  arriving  at  uniform  selling  terms  which  would  be 
satisfactory  to  members  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion, 
Their  report  was  submitted  to  the  meeting  and  adopt- 
ed, to  be  put  in  force  January  1st,  1924. 

Terms  will  be  net  —  30  days  from  1st.  of  month 
following  the  month  of  purchase. 

Cash  discount  of  2  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  if 
payment  is  received  by  the  vendor  not  later  than 
the  20th  of  the  month  following  that  of  purchases. 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  will 
be  charged  on  overdue  accounts. 
A   committee   consisting    of   two    memliers    and    the 
Seeretry  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  complete  list  of 
trade  customs.     These  will  be  submitted  to  each  sec- 
tion   of    the    Association    to    be    ratified,    after    which 
,)rinted   lists   will    be   distributed    to   the   entire   mem- 
bership. 
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A  .oinniittfo  of  four  mfiiilii-rs  was  appoinlfl  '<_'  f^" 
mtii  tht«  (HK'stioii  i)f  classirieatitm  of  grades.  This 
.M.mniitti'o  will  inaki'  an  fxhaiistivi-  stiuly  of  the  ques- 
tion anil  will  lif  suiiportfd  by  .-ach  S.-ction  of  the  As- 
sociation su|)i)l\in>r  tlifin  with  fill  ihitii  in  if(,'ar(l  to 
cost  of  (loinjr  liiisint'ss,  otc. 

Tht'  ahovc  comniiftci'  totr.M  lin-   wilii   the   .Mills  Rchi 
tion  Conniiilli'.-  will   taUf  up  Ihr  (picstioii   "f  -'Stanil- 
anli/ation".     'IMu-y   will   follow   tli<-  work  done  liy  thr 
American  paper  men  in  this  rettanl,  ami   will  1;ii;e  up 
the  (piestion  with  our  own  mills. 

Verv  many  other  important  matters  wen-  diseiissed. 
and  w'ill  he  "followed  u\)  by  further  discussion  and  in 
time  made  etVective. 
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SOCIAL  FUNCTIONS 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable,  and  not  the  least  valu- 
able, features  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Paper 
Trade  Association  is  the  opportunity  to  meet  as 
friends,  to  renew  old  acquaintances  and  to  make  new 
ones.  This  was  facilitated  during:  the  meeting  last 
week  by  the  holding  of  luncheons  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  and  a  dinner  on  Tiiesday  evening.  At  the 
dinner,  when  the  toast  to  the  King  had  been  honored, 
the  guests  of  the  Montreal  Section  were  toasted  by 
Mr.  McFarlane  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  Munroe  and  Mr. 
Howard  Smith,  who  said  he  believed  in  the  necessity 
of  the  jobber  as  the  most  economical  medium  for  the 
distribution  of  paper.  Mr.  Havill  proposed  the  toast 
to  the  Manufacturers  and  Mr.  Fred  Campbell  replied. 
Mr.  Wilson  spoke  for  the  Paper  Trade  Association 
and  Mr.  Stephenson,  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine, 
explained  the  manner  in  which  the  Paper  and  Pulp  In- 
dustry of  Canada  will  participate  in  the  British  Em- 
pire Exhibition  next  summer. 

On  Monday.  Mr.  McFarlane  entertained  the  Mills 
Kelation  Committee  to  lunch  at  the  St.  James  Club, 
and  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Peter  Rolland,  entertained 
several  members  to  dinner  at  the  Engineers  Club. 


F.   0.   B, 

"I  bought  and  paid  for  two  dozen  glass  decanters  that 
were  advertised  at  $6  a  dozen  f.  o.  b.  and  when  they  were 
delivered  they  were  empty."  said  the  client. 

"Well,  what  did  you  expect.?"  asked  the  renowned  law- 
yer. 

"Full  of  booze.     What  el.se  does  f.  o.   b.  mean'" 
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MR.  C.  W.  GRAHAM 

Membre    Mills    Relation    Committee,   Canadian    Paper   Trade 

Association 


AUSTRALIANS  WANT  B.  C,  PAPER 

A  Vancouver  despatch  to  the  Financial  Times.  Mont 
real,  gives  an  interesting  view  of  the  newsprint  situation 
in  British   Columbia.   It  reads: 

In  spite  of  the  Australian  perference  granted  to  Brit- 
ish newsprint  mills  which  has  resulted  in  a  probable  loss 
of  50,000  tons  of  paper  business  to  British  Columbia 
pulp  and  paper  mills  since  the  beginning  of  1923,  both 
the  Powell  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  and  the  Ocean 
Falls  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  are  experiencing  a  arood 
yeai.  The  shutting  off  of  the  Au.stralian  market  has  beei) 
made  up  by  larger  shipments  to  the  United  States,  al- 
though there  has  been  some  loss  through  different  sized 
cuttings.  The  daily  output  of  the  Powell  River  plant  is 
21.0  tons  of  newsprint  and  that  of  Ocean  Falls  230  tons 
of  newsprint  and  30  tons  of  wrapping  paper. 

No  plans  are  being  considered  at  present  for  increasing 
the  cajiacity  of  either  plant,  both  of  which,  however,  are 
now  working  fairly  close  to  capacity.  Outside  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  there  is  a  good  market  for  B.  C.  newsprint  in 
tl.i  Orient.  The  recent  earthquake  may  affect  the  Japan- 
ese  demand    somewhat   but   only   for   a   short   time. 

It  is  not  considered  here  that  there  is  any  probability 
of  an  adjustment  of  the  situation  in  regard  to  Australia 
for  some  time  and  there  is  no  expectation  of  getting  any 
Canadian  newsprint  into  the  Commonwealth  before  the 
middle  of  next  year  at  the  earliest. 

On  account  of  the  low  rate  of  exchange  British  mills 
arc  buying  their  pulp  from  the  Scandinavian  countries 
and  exporting  paper  to  Australia,  securing  the  benefit  of 
$1.';  a  ton.  Strong  efforts  are  being  made  here  to  get  the 
Canadian  Government  to  take  up  the  matter  with  Austra- 
lia at  the  conference  in  Ottawa  which  will  follow  the  Im- 
perial Conference.  In  the  meantime  several  Au.stralian 
publishers  have  delayed  their  buying  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  able  to  secure  their  supplies  in  this  province  at  an 
earlv  date. 


Secular  education  without  moral  culture  dwarfs  the 
soul.  Education  and  religion  must  go  hand  in  hand  to 
the    right   excrei'.c   and   proper   development   of   man. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  NEWS 
(From    Our    London    Correspondent) 

October  8,   1923. 

The  secretary  of  Becker  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  publicly  an- 
nounced in  London  that  "in  view  of  nuinerou.s  enquiries 
we  sliall  be  glad  if  you  will  announce  that  Sir  Frederick 
Becker's  retirement  from  the  board  of  Becker  &  Co.  Ltd., 
is  only  temporary  during  his  absence  in  Canada.  On  his 
return,  about  the  beginning  of  neeemher.  he  will  resume 
his  .seat  on  the  board."  A  great  many  peoiile  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  did  not  think  Sir  Frederick's  stay 
in  Canada  was  going  to  be  so  long  and  the  letter,  which 
is  signed  by  ^Ir.  William  Carter,  explains  the  position 
of  affairs.  Sir  Frederick,  of  course,  is  very  busy  on  the 
Canadian  side  and  big  developments  are  expected  when 
he  is  finished. 

Technologists  Get  Busy 

The  winter  work  has  been  started  by  the  Technical 
Section  of  the  Papermakers'  Association,  which  is  now 
one  of  the  best  auxiliaries  in  the  paper  industry  The 
Scottish  section  met  the  other  day  in  Edinburgh  under 
the  presidency  of  Capt.  Nuttall,  M.  B.  E.  and  some  very 
interesting  business  was  dealt  with.  During  a  short  mo- 
ment  at  one  of  the  social  funetioTis  Mr.  W.  Foster.  B.  A., 
who  is  secretary  to  the  Technical  Section  (and  to  the 
Papermakers  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland), 
paid  a  high  tribute  to  Capt.  Nuttall's  service  on  behalf 
of  technologists  and  also  Mr.  Arthur  Baker's.  These  are 
amongst  the  practical  men  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  are 
real   "live   wires."   in   the   Technical   Section. 

Australia   Again! 

The  Canadian  representatives  have  had  a  busy  time 
during  the  past  seven  days  at  the  Imperial  Conference. 
Mr.  Bruce  the  Australian  Premier  was  late  arriving  in 
I>ondon  so  that  he  missed  one  of  the  tit-bits  of  the  gath- 
ering on  trading  within  the  Empire.  Mr.-  Bruce  wants 
the  colonies  and  Dominions  brought  into  a  closer  union  so 
I  hope  the  Canadians  will  not  lose  any  opportunity  on  the 
preference  question  which  is  favoring  British  paper  to 
the  detriment  of  Canadian. 

At  the  conference  of  Technologists  in  Scotland  .Mr. 
Arthur  Baker  referred  to  the  Australian  preference  "We 
have  enjoyed  about  2  years  preferential  treatment  by  our 
Australian  friends.  We  would  like  our  Australian  friends 
to  know  that  the  papermakers  of  this  country  do  appre 
ciate  very  much  the  assistance  given  them.  It  has  en- 
abled them  to  give  their  people  employment  and  keep 
their  prices  down  so  that  even  today,  witli  all  their  disad 
vantages,  production  was  cheap."  I  do  not  know  if  any 
of  the  Canadian  representatives  in  London  have  seen  these 
remarks  and  if  they  are  .still  aware  that  Canadian  mills 
are  amongst  the  foreigners  in  Australia — a  snub  that  will 
have  to  be  removed. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Markets 

Since  my  last  report  on  pulp  and  paper,  large  shipments 
of  groundwood.  chemical  wet,  and  unbleached  chemical 
pulps,  have  arrived  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  sup- 
plies of  unbleached  chemical  dry  pulp  reached  over  3  1-2 
thousand 'tons.  Prices  for  chemical  pulps  are  .slightly 
easier,  but  groundwood  quotations  are  firm. 

In  the  paper  industry  there  is  a  more  hopeful  outlook 
on  export  account,  particularly  with  newsprint.  Employ- 
ment, which  is  one  of  the  barometers  denoting  progress, 
is  reported  to  be  good  and  we  may  assume,  therefore,  that 
trade  is  looking  up   in  the  paper  mills. 

Mr.   Eric   Nordberg,   Hon.      Secretary  of   British   Wood 
Pulp    Association,  announces   that   the   annual   dinner   will 
he  held  on  October  2.5.        Represent.ativps  of   the      Paner 
makers   .Association   and   of  the   Scandinavian    .Associations 


will  be  invited.  In  the  good  old  days  this  used  to  be  one 
of  the  big  social  events  in  London  and  all  the  "big  guns  ' 
attended  to  express  their  opinions.  Things  have  some 
what  altered  now  and  many  of  the  "big  guns"  have  faded 
away,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Off  to  Canada 
The  President  of  the  British  Papermakers  Association 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (Mr.  C.  R.  Seddon)  has 
sailed  for  Canada.  This  is  the  first  time  a  President  of 
the  Association  has  left  his  chair  in  London  and  gone  so 
far  away.  He  is  on  a  business  trip  and  Mr.  T.  Armstead 
sailed  by  the  same  boat.  Mr.  Seddon  is  one  of  the  prac- 
tical papermakers  and  typical  of  the  men  behind  the  in- 
du^trv-  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Big   Forces   Combine 

Lord  Beaverhrook  and  Lord  Rothermere  are  announced 
as  having  assumed  control  of  the  London  "Daily  Sketch," 
Evening  Standard,"  and  other  papers  in  the  north  of 
England  formerly  under  the  control  of  Sir  Edward  Hul- 
toii.  The  combination  is  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Lord  Beaverhrook  was,  and  is  still,  running  papers 
in  opposition  to  Lord  Rothermere's  interests. 

The  Associate  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  have  taken  powers  to 
increase  tlieir  capital  by  the  creation  of  a  further  half- 
million  deferred  shares;  250,000  of  these  had  been  issued 
and  it  is  now  the  intention  to  capitalise  a  portion  of  the 
undivided  profits.  Sir  Andrew  Caird,  managing  Director 
of  the  firm,  was  present  at  the  meeting,  which  has  agreed 
to  the  new  move. 


COST  SYSTEM  FOR  GLAZED  PAPERS 

A  uniform  system  of  eo.st  accounting,  for  the  manu- 
facturers of  glazed  and  fancy  ]iaper,  has  been  laid  out 
by  a  special  committee  of  cost  accountants  represent- 
ing members  of  the  (Tlazed  and  Fancy  Paper  Manu- 
facturers Association,  and  has  now  been  made  availa- 
ble to  all  manufacturers  of  these  grades.  The  cost 
system,  representing  the  combined  experience  of  the 
specialists  in  this  branch  of  the  paper  industry  is  not 
being  forced  upon  any  of  the  manufacturers,  but  is 
offered  as  a  model  .system,  both  for  those  already 
maintaining  cost  departments,  and  for  those  who  have 
not  as  yet  installed  up-to-date  cost  methods. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  introduction  to  the  method 
recommended  that  the  amount  of  detail  involved  will 
differ  greatly  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
different  plants,  but  a  uniform  method  is  urged  upon 
the  manufacturers  in  order  to  enable  them  to  deter- 
mine definitely  the  actual  cost  to  figure  properly  the 
results  of  fluctuations  in  raw  materials  and  changing 
labor  conditions. 

The  association  so  thoroughly  believes  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  uniform  cost  accounting  that  it  has  offered 
the  assistance  of  its  committee  to  manufacturers  wish- 
ing to  install  the  system  recommended. 


400  TONS  AT  FORT  WILLIAM 

It  has  been  practically  decided  to  double  the  capacity 
of  the  jilant  of  the  Fort  William  Paper  Company  at  Fort 
William.  This  was  really  determined  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  directors  of  the  company  held  in  Toronto.  The 
present  capacity  of  the  plant  is  120  tons  a  day  of  ground- 
wood  pulp  and  160  tons  of  newsprint.  The  enlargement 
contemplated  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  between  .$2,- 
000.000  and  $4.000,000  and  will  increase  production  to 
about  400  tons  of  newsprint  daily.  The  plant  as  it  stands, 
represents  an  investment  of  about  .$4,000,000  and  directly 
and   indirectly    aives   employment    to   about    1.000   men. 
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JOY  RIDING  AT  THE  PEOPLE  S  EXPENSE 

l-'iiiiii  till-  iiiiiniii'r  III  «  liii'li  I  In-  Act  nl'  I'lirliamt-iil 
aiithori/iiivi;  tin  niilii  in  luuiu'il  lliat  will  prohibit  the 
I'Xport  of  uiiiiiamilacliiii'tl  piilpwood  is  hctltfcd  aliout 
with  provisions,  moilitications  ainl  cNi'iiiptinn,  aiul 
from  a  ponisal  of  Ihi-  cviiiciu'c  ;;i\rii  al  iIm'  hi-aiiii;;.s 
so  far  hfhl  li\-  thv  Coiiiiiiissinii,  it  is  cviili'iil  ihal  ilicsi' 
Sfontlenieii  arc  joy  riiJiiif;:  almiil  iho  Doiiiiiiioii  al  the 
cxpi'iiso  of  the  tax-payer,  and  stopping  liere  and  there 
to  ploujjh  a  barren  field.  There  has  not  been  a  single 
I'onstruetive  suggestion  made  to  the  Commission  that 
has  not  already  been  brought  to  their  attention  and 
emphasized  repeatedly  in  articles  and  editorials  pub- 
lished in  the  Press  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  Commission  will 
best  serve  the  people  by  paeking  up  their  grip,  re- 
turning to  Ottawa,  and  sitting  down  with  the  informa- 
tion they  have  available  from  records  of  all  sorts  as 
to  the  necessity  for  conserving  Canada's  rapidlj* 
dwindling  foi'est  resources,  and  there  to  devise  effective 
means  for  putting  the  future  of  Canada's  extensive 
wood  using  industry  on  its  feet.  Logically,  the  first 
move  in  this  matter  would  be  to  eall  a  conference  of 
the  Premiers,  the  responsible  Ministers  and  Chief 
Foresters  of  the  Provinces  having  extensive  timber 
lands  to  which  would  be  invited  representatives  of 
wood  using  industries  to  work  out  an  interlocking 
scheme  which  would  be  as  imiform  as  possible,  and 
which  could  be  supported  b,y  adequate  legislation, 
providing  means  of  reallj^  conserving  our  forests,  and 
instituting  a  real  scientific  management  of  them. 

These  ideas  are  covered  in  considerably  greater  de- 
tail in  the  following  letter  which  is  sure  to  be  of  in- 
terest to  every  reader  of  the  "Pulp  and  Paper  Ma- 
gazine" : 

Montreal,  October  17th,  1923. 
Joseph  Picard,  Esq.. 

Chairman,  Roj-al  Commission  on  Pulpwood, 
Ottawa,  Out. 

Dear  Sir: — 

Because  of  my  known  intei'est  in  the  question  of 
conserving  Canada's  fast-vanishing  supply  of  pulp- 
wood,  some  comment  is  being  made  in  the  public  press 
on  my  abstention  from  the  hearings  of  your  Commis- 
sion in  Nova  Scotia,  my  home  province.  It  is  being 
said  that  I  was  invited  to  appear  before  you  and 
give  evidence  and  that  I  failed  to  do  so.  What  was  the 
i-eason,  is  a  question  that  is  being  asked. 

It  is  true  that  I  was  advi-sed  that  your  Commis- 
sion was  to  sit  in  Digby  and  in  other  places  quite  near 
my  home  and  that  I  might  have  appeared  had  I  so  de- 
sired. The  reasons  why  I  neglected  to  do  so  are  to  be 
found  in  my  belief  that  the  appointment  of  your  Com- 
mission was  merely  a  political  manoeuvre  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  evade  the  issue ;  that  your  pere- 
grinations about  the  country  impose  a  useless  expense 
upon  the  tax-payers  and  constitute  a  wanton  waste  of 
public  funds,  and  that  your  findings,  whatever  they 
may  be,  can  have  no  effect  upon  the  situation,  either 
good  or  bad,  because  the  Government  at  Ottawa  has 


already  taken  the  means  to  render  such  liiidings  abor 
live  should  yon,  by  any  chance,  reconiiiicnd  the  stojj 
page  of  Ihe  exportation  of  unmanufactured  jjulpwood. 
the  only  iiicaiis  al  present  olfcring  for  effecting  any 
sort  of  an  immediate  I'emedy  for  a  situation  which  is 
liltle  short  of  a  public  scandal 

.My  (lislnivl  of  the  (lov flllliii'lil  s  iiolia  fules  ill  this 
iiiallci-.  am!  iiiciileiii .•liiy  mix  lack  of  interest  in  the 
( '(iiiiiiiisMoii.  i>  Ijiiill  iipiiii  ^olid  gnjiind.  h'or  upwards 
of  llin-c  yeai's  I  ha\e  devoted  the  greater  [lart  of  my 
lime  and  a  large  share  of  my  means  to  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  (Jovcrnment,  and  that  of  the 
lieojib'  of  Canada,  the  absoliiti!  niM'essity  foi'  restrict- 
ing our  exportation  of  unmanufactured  wood  if  our 
country  is  not  shortly  lo  find  itself  in  a  predicament 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  Eastern  States,  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  paper  industry  of  the  United  States,  is 
in  as  a  result  of  its  wanton  and  profligate  use  of  its 
l)ulpwood  forests.  The  evidence  and  the  arguments 
which  1  brought  to  bear  on  the  (rovernmcnt  were  so 
convincing,  and  were  backed  so  strongly  by  public 
opinion  as  expressed  by  the  newspapers  and  in  other 
ways,  that  the  Government  decided  to  take  action.  It 
went  to  parliament  with  a  bill  empowering  the  Gov- 
ernor-in-Council  to  regulate  or  stop  the  exportation 
of  pulpwood.  After  vigorous  discussion  this  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  b}'  a  ma.iority  of  39,  greatly  in 
excess  of  that  accorded  to  many  oth(!r  Government 
measures  during  the  session,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
received  no  open  advocacy  from  any  Ministers  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  showing  conclusively  that  parlia- 
ment, the  people's  representatives,  were  convinced  of 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  the  necessity  for  im- 
mediate action.  It  was  debated  in  the  Senate  and 
passed  with  practical  unanimity  and  later  received  the 
Governor's  sanction.  During  the  progress  of  this  mea- 
sure the  prime  minister,  in  the  presence  of  a  member 
of  the  Hou.se  pledged  himself  that  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  House  the  Government 
would  pass  an  order-in-council  prohibiting  the  furthei- 
exploitation  of  our  pulpwood  resources  for  the  ben- 
efit of  foreigners.  He  was  very  explicit  that  in  his 
opinion  it  would  be  very  much  in  Canada's  interest 
to  do  so. 

The  introduction  of  the  measure  in  parliament  nat- 
urally attracted  much  attention  both  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  The  American  interests  who  felt 
that  it  jeopardized  their  further  draft  upon  Canada's 
raw  pulpwood,  took  instant  alarm.  They  appealed  to 
Washington  for  -'protection".  They  organized 
among.st  themselves  a  "Committee  of  Defence"  to  de- 
feat the  proposed  action  and  raised  an  enormous  fund 
for  that  purpose.  They  got  busy  among  the  politi- 
cians of  Canada  and  they  had  their  emissaries  in  Ot- 
tawa and  elsewhere  pulling  wires  with  the  Ministers. 
There  were  also  co-related  interests  in  Canada  equally 
intent  and  equally  interested  in  bringing  about  a 
change  of  heart  in  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  collea- 
gues. And  soon  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues 
began  to  "hedge." 

The  first  sign  of  this  came  when  the  Prime  Minister 
while  the  Bill  was  up  for  final  reading,  told  parliament 
that  It  was  the  Government's  intention  to  exempt 
farmers'  and  settlers'  woodlots  from  the  operation  of 
the  Act.  The  second  was  his  resort  to  the  device  of  a 
"Royal  Commission"  —  a  favorite  expedient  for  side- 
tracking a  troublesome  issue  —  to  "investigate"  the 
subject.     (If  the  Government  up  to  that  time  had  en- 
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tertained  auv  doubts  as  t.i  tlu-  wisdom  of  the  proceed- 
ing whv  did  it  go  to  parliament  and  ask  tor  power 
to  stop'piUpwood  exports  an.l.  having  oi)tained  sneh 
p,)wer,  why  did  it  now  .lodge  the  issue'/) 

Dmin-  the  pendeney  of  th.>  h-gislation  authorizing 
,h,.  appointment  of  a  •■Royal  Commission-'  the  1  rime 
Minister  was  again  interviewed  in  regard  to  his  inten- 
ii.ms  and  lie  again  gave  assiiranees  that  his  Govern- 
ment would  very  soon  put  an  embargo  on  pulpwood 
into  effect  regardless  of  the  Commission  and  without 
waiting  for  its  findings. 

His  next  public  move,  however,  was  to  give  assur- 
ances to  the  British  Empire  Forestry  Conterence  (ot 
•lU  bodies')  that  the  Government  would  interfere  with 
pulpwood  exports  only  as  a  matter  of  last  resort  and 
if  no  other  expedient  could  be  found. 

No  sooner  had  the  Commission  been  appointed  than 
the  foreion  interests  and  their  Canadian  coadjutors, 
intent  o.r  keeping  Canada's  pulpwood  reserves  open 
to  their  unrestricted  depredations,  redoubled  their  et- 
f,„-ts  to  kill  anv  action  that  might  even  remotely 
threaten  their  interests.  The  result  was  that  the  Gov- 
ernment on  August  Uth,  1923,  passed  an  order-in- 
coiuicil  (P  C.  1563)  exempting  for  a  period  of  ten 
vears  all  wood  exported  under  contracts  bearing  date 
nrior  to  June  1st  from  the  provisions  of  any  embargo 
that  might  later  be  applied  under  the  authority  which 
the  (4overnmeut  had  itself  secui-ed  from  parliament. 
In  so  doing  the  Government  tied  its  own  hands  and 
the  hands  of  vour  Commission,  because  with  the  farm- 
ers' woodlots"already  exempt,  as  declared  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  the  House,  and  fee-hold  wood  "under  con- 
tract ••  exempt  by  special  order-in-council,  there  re- 
mains practically  no  pulpwood  which  an  embargo,  it 
applied,  could  now  effect. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  sinister  ami  secretive 
about  order-in-council  P.  C.  1563.  At  whose  behest 
was  it  passed  and  upon  what  representations?  \\  hy 
has  it  never  appeared  in  the  Canada  Gazette  where 
orders-in-council  affecting  public  matters  are  usually 
iven  the  character  of  a  "priv 


printed?    Why  was  it  ^. 

ate"  order-in-council?  Why  have  citizens  who  have 
applied  to  Ottawa  for  authenticated  copies  of  the 
order  been  advised  that  they  are  not  available  for 
public  distribution  and  can  only  be  obtained  if  the 
request  is  sanctioned  by  the  Prime  Minister  or  the 
Mhiister  of  Finance?  And,  lastly,  how  does  it  come 
about  that  this  order  which  has  been  carefully  sup- 
pressed in  Canada  and  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  received  no  attention  whatever  irom  the  daily 
press  of  this  countrv.  (for  the  reason,  apparently,  that 
knowledge  of  it  has  been  kept  from  them)  is  printed 
in  full  in  the  ••strictlv  confidential  and  for  your  per- 
sonal use  onlv"  ludletins  issued  by  the  American  in- 
terests who  have  all  along  exerted  every  effort  to  de- 
feat this  Canadian  legislation,  for  the  edification  and, 
doubtless,  the  comfort  of  their  members. 

The  Government's  insincerity  was  further  evidenced 
bv  the  fact  that  it  already  had  at  its  command  all 
tiie  worthwhile  information  on  the  subject  in  the  form 
of  official  data  gathered  by  its  own  agents,  showing 
that  the  appointment  of  your  commission  was  merely 
a  subterfuge.  1  myself  offered  to  bear  the  entire  ex- 
pense of  a  four  months'  investigation  by  any  lepresen 
tatives  they  might  name,  the  investigation  to  take  place 
in  the  actual  woods,  if  the  Government  would  consent. 
and  was  informed  by  a  responsible  Minister  that  such 


a  proceeding  was  unnecessary  as  he  was  already  con- 
vinced that  my  statements  of  fact  were  correct. 

Notwithstanding  this  millstcme  about  its  neck,  your 
Commission,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  travelling  about  Can- 
ada at  public  expense,  enquiring  into  conditions  sup- 
posedlv  affecting  Canada's  supply  of  jjulpwood.  Ap- 
pearing before  you  are  some  of  the  highest  paid  law- 
yers in  Canada,  openly  and  zealou.sly  representing  the 
American  interests  that  employ  them.  There  are  no 
lawyers  there  representing  the  Canadian  public.  So 
far  the  majority  of  witnesses  have  been  hand-picked — 
picked  by  the  same  American  interests  that  are  em- 
ploying the  high  priced  lawyers.  Their  "testimony" 
thus  far  amounts  no  more  than  to  an  expression  of  per- 
sonal opinion,  their  opinion  being  that  their  pocket- 
books  and  those  of  the  American  interests  they  re- 
present are  likely  to  suft'er  if  an  embargo  is  placed 
on  pulpwood.  No  real  facts  have  yet  been  put  be- 
fore you.  One  witness  who  had  the  temerity  to  come 
forward,  bent  on  presenting  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
issue,  was  subjected  to  a  merciless  cross-examination 
by  the  eminent  lawyers  employed  to  protect  the  Am- 
erican interests.  He  was  browbeaten  and  made  to 
feel  that  he  was  an  unwelcome  intruder. 

But,  apart  from  the  manner  and  the  matter  of  your 
hearings,  is  there,  may  I  ask.  the  slightest  excuse  for 
going  on  with  this  investigation?  What  possible  good 
can  result,  when  the  Government  has  already  disposed 
of  the  issue  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  —  by  which 
time,  if  the  people  of  Canada  are  willing  to  let  the 
Government 's  dictum  stand  unchallenged  for  that 
long,  it  will  have  settled  itself,  because  our  puljiwood 
resources  will  long  since  have  become  practically  ex- 
hausted. Happily  for  the  Canadian  people,  orders-in- 
council  are  as  easily  rescinded  as  passed. 

As  for  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Government  at 
Ottawa,  to  whom  you  are  responsible,  a  time  of  reckon- 
ing is  coming  for  them.  The  people  are  not  so  blind 
as  not  to  see  through  such  stratagems  as  have  been  re- 
sorted to.  They  will  have  no  trouble  in  discerning  the 
hidden  hand  behind  the  shifty  changes  of  policy  by 
the  Government  —  for  whom?  for  what?  They  will 
experience  no  difficulty  whatever  in  detecting  whose 
interests  are  being  served  in  this  mysterious  manipula- 
tion, namely,  the  American  paper  interests. 

The  people  of  Canada  are  not  permanently  to  be 
bamboozled  by  the  politicians,  and  in  declining  to  ap- 
pear before  your  Commi-ssion,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  and  in  protesting  as  1  do  the  Government's 
action  in  this  whole  matter,  I  still  have  the  utmo.st  con- 
fidence that  the  issue  will  be  settled  and  settled  right 
and  that  at  no  distant  day.  regardless  of  what  the 
Government  or  its  Commission  may  do.  The  people 
will   see  to  that. 


trulv. 


Frank  -T.  D.  Barnjum. 


It  is  irapo.ssible  to  yield  to  jdl  tlie  irapuLse.s  of  self  in 
things  that  seem  of  small  importance,  and  then  one  daj 
suddenly  rise  to  conquest  when  a  great  struggle  is  on.  We 
arc  preparing  to-day  for  to-morrow's  victorv  or  defeat. 


Mr.  Moody  was  telling  about  his  work  of  sending  reli- 
gious literature  to  prisoners,  "How  many  of  you  believe 
in  this  work?"  Up  went  a  forest  of  hands.  "That's  right. 
Now  put  them  down  into  your  pockets,  quick." 
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Shall  We  Say  Farewell  to  "Welfare"? 

The    Ncod    for   n    New    Designation    and    a    Broader    Viewpoint 
i:\     MAXUia.l.    nUeiKK.    in    ■■liid;..sliial    Muii.iB>iiii-nt  ■ 


Due  day  not  iiiiiiiy  uuintli!>  ago,  I  sat  in  the  office  of 
til'-  General  Superintendent  of  the  largest  concern  of  its 
kind  in  Aineriea.  We  were  discussing  problems  of  modern 
management. 

"Do  you  know"  said  the  General  Superintendent, 
"We've  just  about  decided  to  do  away  with  our  Welfare 
Department.  It  has  cost  us  a  lot  of  money  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  we  find  that  it  doesn't  pay." 

1  was  not  surprised.  In  the  past  seven  or  eight  years 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  make  a  thoughtful  study  of 
the  Welfare  Work  in  a  wide  variety  of  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments. And  I  have  found  tiiat,  almost  without 
a  single  exception,  a  welfare  department  will  not  "pay'' 
as  long  as  there  is  some  one  snooping  around  with  sliarp 
eyes  and  an  equally  sharp  lead  pencil,  to  ferret  out  prof 
its  and  loss.  Singularly  enough,  those  welfare  depart 
ments  yield  the  greatest  profits  where  no  one  seems  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  profit.  These  are  the  depart- 
ments that  are  doing  the  real  good.  I  can  name  possibly 
seven  of  them  in  the  country.  The  number  should  be  at 
least  seventy  times  seven. 

Let  me  say  emphatically,  right  at  the  outset,  that  .' 
believe  in  welfare  work.  I  know  its  possibilities.  But.  /it 
the  same  time,  I  want  to  declare  w'ith  equal  emphasis  that, 
in  my  own  opinion,  nine  out  of  everv  ten  welfare  dei)art 
ments,  as  they  are  now  organized  and  maintained  are 
rank  failures.  Often  they  do  more  harm  than  good.  As 
a  rule  these  departments  are  presided  over  by  smug,  self- 
satisfied  simpletons  who  couldn't  command  the  resjiect, 
let  alone  the  confidence,  of  any  honest  upstanding  work- 
man. This  is  strong  talk.  But  it's  true;  every  word  of  it. 
I   know   what   I   am   talking  about. 

There  are  two  familiar  reasons  for  launching  welfare 
departments.  First,  perhaps,  some  Simon  Legree  in  the 
organization  has  a  bright  idea  that  in  this  wav  he  can 
"kid"  workmen  into  speeding  up  production,  and  thus 
profit  materially  by  this  artificial  stimulation. 

Another,  and  not  uncommon  reason,  is  that  some  well 
meaning,  but  impractical  idealist  has  a  great  yearning  to 
"uplift"  the   "poor  working  people." 

Such  individuals  set  about  welfare  work  in  much  the 
same  spirit  that  a  good  Christian  worker  goes  fortii  to 
heathen   lands   as    a  soul-saving   missionarv. 

I  have  been  a  workman.  I  have  talked  with  hundreds 
of  working  men  and  -women.  And  I  know  that  these  folks 
are  not  fooled  one  bit  by  the  welfare  department  that 
is  but  a  thin  cloak  for  some  ulterior  motive.  The  work- 
man of  today  sees  straight,  and  thinks  straight.  You  can't 
put  anything  like  that  over  on  him. 

Nor  do  working  people  take  any  stock  in  the  "uplift" 
welfare  department.  Why  should  they?  They  are  in- 
dependent, self-reliant  American  citizens  who  quite  prop- 
erly resent  the  so-called  services  so  patronizingly  rendered 
in  the  name  of  sweet  charity. 

.(Vnd  then  there  are  a  not-inconsiderable  number  of 
companies  who  sincerely  want  to  help  their  employees. 
The  "higher-ups" — the  ranking  executives — are  absolutely 
honest  in  their  desire.  They  start  a  welfare  department 
with  the  best  intentions   in  the  world.      But  they   err  fa- 


tally in  the  selection  of  personnel  for  this  im]>ortaiit  work. 
In  their  eager  desire  to  secure  some  one  who  will  exert  a 
"good  influence"  over  tlie  employees,  they  too  often  wind 
up  by  emplying  as  a  welfare  director,  a  man  or  woman 
who  is  good — but  good  for  nothing.  There  is  such  a 
thing,  you  know,  as  being  "good"  for  the  simple  reason 
that  you  lack  the—  well,  let  us  say  moral  courage  to  be 
anything  else.  (There  is  a  short,  ugly  word  that  I  am 
tempted  to  substitute  for  that  term  "moral  courage")  It 
is  a  quality  which  is  woefully  lacking  in  the  typical  wel- 
fare director  of  my   acquaintance. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  we  can  safely 
say  farewell  to  "Welfare."  I  have  never  liked  the  word. 
It  grates  on  me.  I  entertain  a  perfectly  natural  dislike 
for  those  persons  who  are  unduly  solicitous  as  to  my 
"welfare."  I  know  a  great  many  working  people  who  ftcl 
exactly  the  same  way  about  the  matter.  And  so  I  suggest 
that  we  eliminate  the  word  from  our  lexicon.  But  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  mean  to  infer  that  we  can  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  can 
.iiomentarily  term  our  development  work.  I  believe  in 
this  work.  I  know  that,  properly  conducted,  it  is  of  in 
estimable   value   to   the   individual   and   to   the   institution. 

But  what  type  of  person  is  best  fitted  to  direct  this 
work  ?      What  are  the  necessary   qualifications  ? 

First  of  all,  our  director  must  be  the  sort  of  man  (my 
remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  women  directors  id 
their  development  work  among  women  employees)  to 
whom  men  naturally  gravitate ;  a  man  who  inspires  con- 
fidence and  respect  and  possesses  the  faculty  of  under- 
standing. Not  that  he  must  necessarily  have  spent  years 
at  the  workbei.cli;  but  he  certainly  must  be  able  to  see 
and  appreciate  workman's  problems.  He  must  know 
enough  of  life  in  the  elemental  sense,  so  that  he  will  be 
neither  a  prude  nor  a  poseur.  He  must  have  new  ideas, 
and  old  ideals.  He  must  possess  the  courage  of  a  cru- 
sader and  the  level-headed  common-sense  of  a  corking- 
good  foreman.  And  above  all  else  he  must  believe  in  his 
job  with  all  of  his  heart,  soul,  body  and  gizzard,  and 
throw  himself  into  the  work  with  reckless  abandon. 

An  imposing  array  of  qualifications,  I  grant  you.  But 
there  arc  men  capable  of  measuring  up  to  these  rigid 
standards.  Somehow,  in  some  way,  they  must  be  found 
and  trained  for  the  all-important  tasks  which  they  are  to 
perform.  In  some  of  our  commercial  organizations  men 
are  being  selected  from  the  ranks  and  schooled  for  ser- 
vice in  this  development  work.  I,  for  one,  believe  the 
method  has  tremendous  possibilities,  although  it  is  a  bit 
too  soon  to  point  to  definite  results. 

But  what,  you  ask,  is  this  new  development  man  to  dor 
What  are  his  specific  duties  ? 

My  answer  is  that  the  right  kind  of  development  man 
will  have  no  "specific"  duties.  He  will  be  a  man  who 
is  big  enough  to  make  his  own  rules  and  regulations,  and 
map  out  his  own  course  of  endeavor.  In  a  measure  he 
will  be  in  a  position  parallel  to  that  of  an  executive  whom 
John  D.  Rockefeller  once  employed,  at  a  rather  stiff 
salary. 

"But  what,"  asked  an  associate,  "are  the  man's  duties.^" 
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"His  duties,"  smiled  Rockefeller,  "consist  of  putting 
his  feet  on  the  desk,  sitting  back  and  dreaming  out  new 
plans  to  make  money  for  the  Standard  Oil   Company." 

Instead  of  dreaming  out  plans  to  make  money,  the 
development  man  will  be  busying  himself  making  men. 
But  then  the  distinction  is  not  so  great  after  all.  For 
every  far-seeing  executive  knows  that  an  organization  of 
the  right  kind  of  men  is  worth  far  more  than  a  whole 
army  of  dollars  rusting  away  in  the  bank.  You  recall 
what  a  great  industrial  leader  once  said:  "Take  my  money 
and  leave  me  my  organization,  and  I'll  recoup  the  losses 
within  five  years.  But  take  my  organization  and  leave 
me  my  money,  and  I  am  a  ruined  man. 

I  may  be  unable  to  set  down  a  cut-and-dried  list  of 
the  duties  of  our  development  man.  But  there  is  one 
thirg  1  am  certain  he  will  not  do.  You  may  be  sure  that 
this  man  will  have  too  much  common-sense  and  good 
judgment  to  try  to  cram  any  sort  of  doctrine  down  the 
throat  of  a  workman  who  doesn't  express  a  keen  desire 
for  said  doctrine.  Nor,  will  he  try  to  force  the  interests 
of  workmen  along  unnatural  lines.  He  will  not  say  to 
them,  in  effect.  "You  must  be  interested  in  this  nice  li- 
brary of  good  moral  books  we  have  provided."  when  all 
the  time  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  workman  cares 
a  whole  lot  more  about  baseball  and  boxing.  In  short, 
the  development  man  of  the  near  future,  is  going  to  in- 
terest himself  in  the  things  that  most  interest  the  work- 
men, and  thus  help  them  to  make  their  dreams  come  true. 
This  is  the  plan  which  the  great  Curtis  Publishing  Com- 
pany has  followed  with  such  marked  success.  An  evi- 
dence of  the  company's  interest  in  the  development  of  its 
employees  is  the  well-known  Curtis  Country  Club.  Years 
ago  the  workmen  took  the  initiative  and  started  the 
"club"  in  a  dilapidated  barn,  in  an  uninviting  spot.  Their 
efforts  came  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Curtis.  He  went 
out  and  looked  over  the  building  and  grounds,  "It  isn't 
much  of  a  place"  was  his  laconic  comment. 

"You  are  right,"  was  answer.  "But  the  boys  can't 
afford  anything  better." 

"The  company  can,"  replied  Mr.  Curtis.  And  the 
company  did.  Today  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
support's  a  splendid  Country  Club  for  its  employees,  in 
the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia.  There  is  a  club  house 
which  can  entertain  two  thousand  persons  at  one  time, 
set  in  a  great  wooded  park  of  1.54.  acres.  A  huge  out- 
door swimming  pool  faces  the  club  house.  Other  fea- 
tures include  two  baseball  diamonds;  six  tennis  courts; 
a  quarter-mile  running  track;  a  220-yard  straightway 
track;  football  oval;  a  shooting  range  and  gun  club. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  amount  of  s))ace  devoted  to 
vegetable  gardens,  and  over  100  bungalows,  equipped 
with  running  water,  gas.  and  kitchen  range.  The  com- 
pany leases  these  bungalows  to  families  of  its  employer's 
for  an  entire  summer  for  $6.5.00. 

I  realize  that  in  preceding  paragraphs  considerable 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  recreational  development. 
I  have  no  apology  to  make.  For  this,  unquestionably,  is 
a  tremendously  important  phase  (>f  the  development  man's 
work.  In  no  other  way  can  we  so  easily  and  effectively 
inculcate  into  an  organization  the  "one-big-family"  spirit 
about  which  we  hear  so  much  talk  nowadavs. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  sponsoring  a 
policy  of  recreational  work  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
considerations.  Mental  developm-  nt.  too.  is  of  the  great- 
est importance.  We  haven't  beei.  doing  nearly  enough 
of  this  sort  of  thing.  F'or  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
American  industry  has  neglected  its  greatest  asset — men. 
Now  the  time  has  conic  to  make  the  most  of  this  raw  van- 
terial.     It  is  from  tlie  ranks  of  today's  young  workmen 


that  industry  must,  to  a  great  degree,  draft  tomorrow's 
executives  and  sub-executives.  Under  the  present  system 
an  exceptional  man  occasionally  forces  his  way  to  the  top 
in  spite  of  obstacles.  But  each  year  there  is  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  demand  for  trained  men.  There  aren't 
nearly  enough  to  meet  the  need.  Forward-looking  indus 
trial  leaders  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  we  must 
encourage  more  men  to  climb  up  from  the  ranks.  And 
we  must  make  it  easier  for  them  to  climb.  To  a  great 
degree,  the  responsibility  for  tiiis  educational  work  must 
rest  upon  the  development  man.  It  is  he  who  must  "sell,' 
this  idea  of  personal  advancement  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  workmen,  and  gain  and  maintain  their  hearty  accepta- 
tion of  the  plan. 

In  the  larger  institutions  the  development  man  will,  no 
doubt,  establish  and  conduct  classes  for  the  specialized 
training  of  workmen.  In  the  smaller  plants  his  work 
will  necessarily  be  more  in  the  nature  of  individual  in- 
struction and  encouragement.  A  good  many  concerns 
have  already  undertaken  this  educational  work  among 
their  employees,  but  the  next  decade  will  see  it  carried 
much  farther. 

Since  it  is  highly  improbable  that  either  the  develop- 
ment man  or  his  assistants  will  possess  the  specialized 
knowledge  necessary  to  instruct  the  various  workmen  in 
all  of  the  branches  of  endeavor  in  which  their  interests 
lie.  the  solution,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  have  each  workman 
enroll  for  a  practical  correspondence  course,  along  the 
line  in  which  lie  wishes  to  further  himself,  and  carry  on 
his  studies  with  the  help  and  inspiration  of  the  Develop- 
ment Department.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  men  should 
enroll  for  the  same  course,  a  class  could  be  formed  and 
a  definite  study  period  allotted.  The  lessons  from  the 
correspondence  school  would  then  be  used  as  text  books. 
Under  this  system  the  "moral  support"  and  intelligent 
interest  of  the  development  man  would  literally  work 
miracles  among  the  men.  With  proper,  systematic  ap 
plication  there  would  be  very  few  stragglers  to  fall  by 
the  wayside  and  the  company  would  be  assured  an  ample 
supply  of  trained  workers.  It  is  in  this  way,  I  am  confi- 
dent, that  we  shall  solve  one  of  the  really  pressing  prob- 
lems of  tomorrow. 


A   FABLE   FOR   BUILDERS 

Last  Slimmer  a  Good  Citizen  of  a  certain  town,  not 
over  a  hundred  miles  from  almost  everywhere,  built  a 
wooden  house  for  a  woman  and  her  children.  He  built 
the  chimney  of  brick  because  he  had  to  do  so.  The 
chimney  was  able  to  stand  alone,  so  he  did  not  have  to 
prop  it  with  wood.  But  the  floors  of  the  house  would 
not  stay  up  without  props.  The  good  citizen  .saved  a 
dollar  by  using  the  chimney  as  a  support  for  the  floors. 
He  nestled  the  ends  of  the  floor  joist  nicely  into  the 
brick  of  the  chimney.  He  then  covered  up  the  job  and 
got  his  money. 

The  rains  fell  and  the  winds  blew  in  the  most  Bib- 
lical manner  and  Winter  came  after  its  usual  fashion. 
The  chimney  settled  a  little  and  there  was  a  tiny  crack. 

One  morning  the  woman  woke  up  with  fire  all  about 
her.  She  tried  to  get  to  her  children.  If  she  got  to 
them,  no  one  ever  knew  it.  The  good  citizen  who  built 
the  house  was  not  ari-ested  for  manslaughter.  He  is 
still  building  other  houses  of  the  same  kind  for  other 
women  and  childi-en. 

He  makes  hiis  living  by  it. 
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LABOR  CONCERNED  AT  FOREST  LOSSES 

Tlwit  l(il)or  is  luidiniiifj  iiimli  lolicirmii  over  tin-  imii 
m-f  to  t-mploviiuiit  ciiusid  l)y  fortst  tiros  is  tnipliasizcd 
in  I.  puhlii-  sfatiiiuiit  hy  Mr.  Tom  Moore,  president  of 
thf;  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of  Canada. 

"To  my  way  of  tliinkinf;  a  timber  tree  is  not  tlie  raw 
ninterial  for  'lumber'  or  'pulj)"  and  '))aper'  so  niiieli  as  the 
raw  material  of  wage  earners,  thriving  towns,  biisv  rail- 
ways and  |>ublie  treasures.  VVe  burn  down  forests  and 
think  we  are  destroying  oidy  some  corporation's  timber. 
The  more  vital  fact  is  that  a  burning  forest  burns  up  pay 
envelopes.  Until  we  identify  the  conservation  of  the  for- 
ests with  prolific  employment  and  human  haj)piness  we 
will   continue  to  destroy  the   forest. 

"A  large  proportion  of  the  amount  received  for  every 
liij;  is  ultimately  spent  on  labor.  This  shows  very  plainly 
that  the  protection  of  the  forest  is  another  term  for  the 
protection  of  jobs. 

"I  want  to  urge  every  friend  of  labor  throughout  Can- 
ad;i  to  think  this  over.  Nearly  six  thousand  forest  fires 
occur  each  year  in  the  Dominion  and  I  am  reliably  in- 
formed, nine-tenths  of  them  through  human  recklessness, 
such  as  camp  fires,  lighted  matches  and  tobacco.  Every 
five  helps  to  postpone  employment  for  one  or  many  men. 
Every  burned  area  announces  that  no  industry  will  start 
there,  no  wages  will  be  distributed  there  for  perhaps  a 
century  to  come.  That  is  the  real  meaning  of  forest 
de.'truction." 


SIR  WM.  PRICE  SAYS  BARNJUM  IS  RIGHT 

Some  days  ago  the  attention  of  Sir  William  Price  was 
drawn  to  the  recent  editorial  of  a  French  morning  news- 
I)aper,  in  which  statements  were  made  purporting  to 
come  from  Provincial  Foresters.  This  with  the  ap- 
t>arerit  ob.iect  of  discrediting  the  efforts  of  Mr.  F.  -T. 
Ramjum  who  i.s  endeavoring  to  make  the  public  realize 
the  danger  of  the  exliarstion  of  our  forests  through 
fire,  natural  enemies  and  bad  forest  management. 

Asked  for  his  opinion.  Sir  William  said  with  emphasis : 
"Th»  statements  made  by  Mr.  Barn.ium  are  correct  and 
liis  warnings  in  no  way  exaggerated.  If  Provincial 
Foresters  have  really  expressed  thmeselves  in  an  op- 
posite sense,  which  I  can  hardly  believe,  they  are  run- 
ning directly  contrary  to  the  professed  conservation 
policy  of  the  Government  by  whom  they  are  employed, 
and  to  their  own  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

' '  I  will  deal  only  w-ith  conditions  in  this  Province  and 
let  figures  speak  for  themselves.  Last  year,  to  produce 
1,088,205  tons  of  pulp.  1,405,440  cords,  or  702,722,000 
feet  board  measure,  of  pulpwood  were  consumed  by  46 
mills.  In  addition,  553,836  cords,  or  276,918,000  'feet. 
lioard  measure,  were  exported  to  the  United  States  and 
about  925.360,000  feet,  board  measure,  were  used  for 
other  forest  products  tlie  whole  accounting  for  a  total 
wood  cut  of  approximately  1,905,000,000  feet  board 
measure.  To  this  consumption  must  be  added  in  the 
future  500,000  cords  of  pulpwood  —  an  amount  that 
)>ractieally  equals  the  present  export  —  to  provide  for 
nt?w  mills  or  paper  machines  now  under  construction, 


"ll  i.s  <.iil\  with  til"  most  intensive  protection  and  the 
strictest  conservation  that  it  will  be  jio.ssiblc  to  maintain 
lliis  vast  supply  of  raw  material  to  Provincial  forest 
industries.  In  some  districts  a  timber  shortage  is  al- 
ready well  in  sight  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  mills 
operating  there  to  purchase  all  the  available  pulpwood 
that  is  produced  in  the  Province. 

"There  is  therefore  no  surplus  supply  for  export  and 
mills  in  Quebec  are  going  to  be  siiort  exactly  the  ijuan- 
tity  of  wood  that  is  sold  to  mills  in  the  United  States, 
unless  our  forest  reserves  ai'c  depleted  in  defiance  of 
conservation.  This  means  that  they  will  be  unable  to 
operate  at  capacity  and  will  give  less  employment  to 
labor.  The  people  of  the  Province  may  do  what  they 
like  about  it  but  they  cannot  change  the  state  of  affairs 
1  have  outlined,  and  regarding  which  Mr.  Barnjum  is 
warning  tiiem,  by  denying  that  it  exists,"  —  Quebec 
( "hronicle. 


BEETLES  BORING  HEART  OF  TREES 

The  ri  search  work  conducted  by  the  Dominion  En- 
tomological Branch  in  New  Brunswick  this  year  has 
been  confined  largely  to  a  study  of  the  burned  timber 
areas  which  are  being  infected  by  the  beetles  and  borers 
which  attack  burned  timber  following  fires.  Authentic 
information  received  from  the  North  'Shore  shows 
clearly  the  difficulties  which  are  being  experienced  in 
this  direction.  It  was  stated  that  in  some  of  the  larger 
sections  the  calculations  which  were  originally  made 
following  the  fires,  from  an  inspection  of  the  areas,  and 
on  which  were  based  to  some  extent  the  policy  in  regard 
to  this  season's  cut,  have  been  entirely  upset  by  the 
swift  and  unexpected  attack  of  the  beetle.  While  this 
has  been  confined  generally  to  areas  in  which  the  bud- 
worm  has  previously  operated  and  the  unexpected  in- 
tensity of  the  attack  of  the  beetle  following  recent  fires 
is  partial y  attributed  to  the  budwoi'm  preparation,  the 
extent  of  the  destruction  wrought  has  been  such  as  to 
necessitate  complete  changes  in  plans. 

Particularly  this  is  true  of  pine  areas  near  the  Tabu- 
sintac  river  where  the  beetle  has  already  bored  through 
the  heart  of  the  trees,  whereas  boring  to  the  depth  of 
one  inch  was  the  utmost  at  first  predicted  for  the 
present  season.  While  iL  was  said  to  be  almost  un- 
believable, it  was  stated  to-day  that  there  are  piles  of 
sawdust  five  and  six  inclies  in  depth  surrounding  the 
base  of  infected  i)ines  and  on  windy  days  the  atmos- 
phere is  full  of  flying  sawdust. 


TRAINING  BOYS  FOR  CANADA 

The  farm  of  Craigielina.  near  Paisley,  Scotland,  wa.- 
formally  opened  recently  by  Dr.  Crosssar  as  a  training 
centre  for  city  boys  who  desire  to  go  on  the  land  in 
the  overseas  dominions.  Since  last  autumn  90  boys 
have  gone  from  the  farm  to  Canada. 


I'    is  not  the  things  we  call  best  that  make  men ;   it  is 
life's  rugged  experiencesj  its  tempests,  its  trials, 
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REVIEW    OF    RECENT    LITERATURE 

TESTING 

A-4  The  Microscopical  Differentiation  of  Unbleached 
Soda  (Sulphate)  and  Sulphite  Pulps  by  Lofton  and 
Merritt's  method.  G.  WISBAK.  Mitt.  Materialpru- 
tungsamt  Vol.  6.  1 192'2)  ;  Wochlb.  Papierfabr.  54,  1993- 
1996  ^Julv  14,  19231:  Papierfabr.  21,  349-351  (July 
29.  1923)."  The  Lnfton  and  Merritt  test  for  unbleached 
sulphate  and  sulphite  fibers  in  general  proved  satis- 
faelory.  With  well  cooked  pulps  the  coloration  wa.s 
l)ale  or  entirely  lacking.  Powdered  fuchsin  was  foimd 
more  easily  soluble  than  the  granulated  dyestuff. 
Instead  of  coloring  the  fibers  on  a  microscopical  slide 
the  author  recommends  the  use  of  a  test  tube.  He  pre- 
pares the  samples  in  the  usual  way  and  then  treats 
a  small  sample  of  the  fibrous  suspension  in  a  test  tube 
with  a  solution  prepared  as  follows:  4.4  cc.  of  a  1% 
fuchsin  solution  are  added  to  2.2  cc.  of  a  0.5%  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  whole  is  diluted  to  100  cc. 
with  water.  The  mixture  is  boiled  1  to  2  min.  The 
colors  are  somewhat  different  from  those  usually  ob- 
served: the  sulphite  fibers  are  red di.sh -violet,  while  th^ 
sulphate  fibers  are  blue  wdth  a  greenish  or  reddish 
tint.  In  comparing  the  American  method  with  the 
German  modification  and  with  Klemm's  test,  in  which 
rosaniline  sulphate  is  used  instead  of  fuchsin,  the  firsi 
mentioned  gave  higher  results  with  sulphite  fibers. 
Undecomposed  particles  of  wood  also  are  blue,  but  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  sulphate  fibers  by  theii 
greater  oiiacity.-J.L.P. 

A-4;  E-1  Device  for  Removing  Test  Samples  from 
Digesters  while  under  Pressure.  ANTON  D.  J.  KUHN. 
Ger.  pat.  376.768.  Zellstoff  U.  Papier  3.  148-149  (June 
1923).  A  chamber,  provided  with  a  3-way  valve,  i.s 
so  arranged  as  to  permit  an  easy  withdrawal  of  pulp 
samples  for  testing. -J. L.P. 

A-4  Testing  the  Strength  of  Pulps.  R.  W.  SINDALL 
and  BACON.  World's  Paper  Trade  Rev.  79,  No.  15, 
12C8-1278,  1292-1298  (April  13,  1923)  ;  Paper  Makers' 
Monthly  J.  61,  155-160  (April  16,  1923)  :  Paper  Maker 
and  Brit.  Paper  Trade  J.  75,  586-591  (May  1,  1923) ; 
Paper  Making  42.  160-165  (May  1923)  ;  Paper  32,  No.  5. 
7-10,  21  (May  23,  1923) ;  Paper  Trade  J.  76,  No.  8  (Aug. 
23,  1923).  —  A  discussion  (with  description  and  results 
of  tests)  of  the  factors  influencing  results  in  strength 
testing  of  pulps,  which  indicates  that  it  is  necessary 
to  hydrate  the  pulp  and  submit  it  to  some  beating  pro- 
cess in  order  to  bring  out  fully  its  paper  making 
qualities.-A.P.-C. 

A-14  M-12  Report  of  the  Paper  Testing  Committee 
on  the  Tearing  Test  of  Paper.  SIDNEY  1).  WELLS. 
Paper  Trade  J.  76,  No.  26,  49-53  (June  28,  1923).  -■ 
Results  oljtained  by  16  testing  stations  (14  with  Elmen- 
dorf,  1  with  Witham,  and  1  with  Eastern  Mfg.  Co. 
testers)  on  12  sets  of  samples  are  tabulated  and  com- 
mented. With  the  Elmendorf  testers  the  factors  in- 
fluencing the  tests  seem  to  be  related  more  to  varia- 
tions in  the  paper  rather  than  in  the  instrument.    Pos- 


sible causes  for  undue  variations  are  discussed,  and 
recommendations  for  obtaining  maximum  concordance 
of  results  are  made.-A.P.-C. 

A-14  The  Elmendorf  Tearing  Test  and  its  Kelation 
to  the  Bursting  Strength  Test.  E.  SUTERMEISTER. 
Paper  Ind.  5,  477-479  (June  1923).  Comparative  tests 
on  77  samples  showed  that  there  is  no  constant  relation 
between  the  bursting  and  tearing  strength.  Tests  on 
samples  of  pulp  beaten  i/^,  1,  l-i/o  and  2  hours  showed 
that  the  bursting  strength  increases  as  the  time  of 
beating  is  lengthened ;  while  the  Elmendorf  tearing 
test  is  practically  constant  and  is  independent  of  the 
time  of  beating,  showing  that  there  is  still  a  certain 
quality  in  connection  with  the  tearing  of  paper  which 
is  not  taken  into  account  bv  the  Elmendorf  tester.-A.- 
P.-C. 

A-14  Quality  and  Properties  of  the  Chief  Grades  of 
Paper.  E.  ARNOULD.  Papier  25,  385-389  (Sept. 
1922).  Pulp  and  Paper  21,  525-528  (May  24,  1923).  — 
See  Pulp  and  Paper  20,  2023  (Dec.  21,  1922)  ;  Paper 
Trade  J.  75,  No.  26.  .56,  Dec.  28.  ] 922). -A .P.O. 

A-14"Testing  Blotting  Papers.  G.  DALEN.  Paper  32. 
No.  7,  5-8,  28  (June  6,  1923).  See  Paper  Trade  J.  77, 
No.  8,  51  (Aug.  23,  1923).-A.P.-C. 

A-14,  K-7  Elasticity  of  (Rubber)  Latex  Paper.  A. 
D.  LUTTRINGER.  Caoutchouc  et  Gutta-Percha  20. 
701  (1923).  Comparison  of  two  papers  of  similar  char- 
acter but  of  which  one  had  been  prepared  with  the  ad- 
dition of  1%  of  rubber  latex,  was  made,  using  a  Breuil 
elasto-durometer,  and  measuring  the  rebound  of  a  steel 
ball,  5  mm.  in  diameter,  after  a  fall  of  250  mm.  on  to 
a  steel  plate  covered  with  the  sample  under  test.  With 
the  latex  paper  the  rebound  was  approximately  3% 
greater  than  with  the  other.    C.  J  WEST. 

A-14  Tearing  Test  for  Paper.  B.  ANDERSON. 
Svensk  Pappers  Tid.  25.  405-406  (1922).  Chem.  Apstr. 
17,  2783.  An  original  apparatus  used  in  Vasteras  is 
described  with  cut.  It  is  graduated  in  kilos  centi- 
meters. The  specific  tearing  work.  R,  is  calculated  from 
the  equation :  R  Ru/ln  A  in  kilo  centimeters  per 
square  centimeter,  where  Ru  is  the  tearing  work  read 
from  the  scale,  1  is  the  length  of  the  strip  of  paper 
tested,  n  is  the  number  of  parallel  strips  and  A  is  the 
thickness  of  the  paper,  all  expressed  in  centimeters. 
R/10  times  the  specific  gravity  equals  the  tearing  sur 
face,  the  area  of  free  hanging  paper  whose  weight  will 
cause  the  paper  to  tear.  A  table  shows  the  variable 
effect  of  temperature. -C.  J.  WEST. 

PAPER    SPECIALTIES 

K-23  Paper  for  Covering  Tobacco.  JACOBUS 
SPYKER.  Ger.  pat.  376,763.  Papierfabr.  21,  298 
(June  17,  1923).  A  thin  layer  of  pulp  is  soaked  in  an 
adhesive,  as  tobacco  oil,  and,  while  moist,  is  dusted 
with  finely  divided  tobacco.  Subsequently  it  is  dried 
in  a  chamber  filled  witli  warm  air. -J. L.P. 

K-23. "Process  for  Covering  Substances,  Especially 
Paper,  with  Sheet  Metal.  Wickels  Metall-Papier-Werke. 
Ger.  i)at.  376,614.  Papierfabr,  21,  298  (June  17,  1923), 
The  process  consists  of  hot  and  cold  rolling,  with  the 
use  of  an  adhesive.   J.L.P. 
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K-23  Paper  for  Stamps.  FRED  J.  AFELVILLE 
World's  Paper  Tiade  Rev.  7!),  ItlOO-lfiOfi  (May  11. 
1923).  —  A  p(>i)iilar  (lcscrii)ti(ni  of  the  mamifacture  of 
watermarked  jiapcr  for  postatro  sfainp.s  as  carried  out 
at    tlio    luMi-tlnvay    Mills.    Kii-;!.-!!!.!.  .\.l'.  C, 

K-23  A-14  Ageing-  of  Rubber  Latex  Paper.  M  HKLE 
H.  SHAW  and  F.  T.  C.Mx.^ON.  iSiirt'aii  of  Standards. 
Washinffton,  1).  ('.  Paper  Trade  J.  Tti,  No.  25  47-49 
(June  "Jl,  10"j;iK  -  Succrssivc  analyses  of  the  sam- 
papei's  with  inereasin^r  ajre  in<lieat('(l  (•oiiii)arativ('Iy 
rapid  oxiilation  of  the  ridiher  retained  in  the  papers. 
With  sidpliite  and  soda  i)ii|)ers  complete  o.xidation  look 
a  few  days,  while  with  ras  pa])ers  oxidation  of  tlie 
jjreater  part  of  tiie  rnhlier  to(d{  several  months. -A. I'.-C 

K-23  Safety  Paper.  T.  I'EKA  and  the  KARrSJlIKl 
KAISIIA  SIIOEIDO  l.XSATS  SlUO.  .lap.  pat.  41. 
380.  Jan.  11.  lOl'J.  Cham.  Abstr.  17,  2645.  A  dt-sitjn 
is  printed  with  a  fislijihie  of  a  dyestuff,  such  as 
Victoria  hlue.  which  can  be  bleached  b.v  acid  or  u 
bleaching  solution,  and  the  paper  is  exjio.sed  to  vapcn 
of  formaldehyde  to  waterproof  the  desijrn.  When 
letters  written  with  ink  are  erased  with  inl^-erascr  th'' 
design    is   also   erased. -('.   .1.   West. 

K-19  Paraffin  Paper  for  Mimeograph.  FIMlTo 
YAMANorclIl.  -lai).  pat.  41.0:54.  Dee.  9,  1921.  Chem. 
Abstr.  17,  2191.  A  film  of  dammar  is  made  on  a  (laper 
iiy  painting  with  a  carbon  disuljihide  solution  of  dam 
mar  and  drving  oil,  such  as  castor,  tung  oils,  etc.  on 
which  a   paraffin  film  is  produced.-C.J.WEST. 

BOARDS 

K-18  Manufacture  of  Pasteboard  from  Finely 
Divided  Wood.  MOISE  SEREBRIANY.  Ger.  pat.  377 
155.  Papierfabr.  21.  307  (June  24,  1923).  Finely 
ground  wood,  including  the  bark,  is  mixed  with  rosin.- 
dissolved  in  a  solvent.  A  small  amount  of  sodium 
chloride  is  added  after  the  solvent  has  evaporated 
Conversion  to  jiasteboard  is  accomplished  in  the  usual 
way.-J.L.P. 

K-18  Economical  Asbestos  Board.  W.  HERZBEHd. 
:\litt.  Materialprufungsamt  vol.  (I  (1922);  Wochlb. 
Papierfabr.  54,  1856-1S57  (June  30.  1923)  :  Papierfabr. 
21.  334  (July  15.  1923).  Manufacturers  of  asbesto.. 
board  in  Germany  have  agreed  that  chcmicall.v  pur.' 
asbestos  shall  consist  of  100%  asbestos,  and  that  97- 
98%  asbestos  board  shall  contain  up  to  3';  of  binding 
material. -J. L.P. 

K-18  Manufacture  and  Coloring  of  Box  Board.  AR- 
THUR T.  BRAINBRD.  American  Dyestuff  Reporter 
12,  421-423  (June,  1923).  —  A  general  discussion, 
covering  the  advantages  of  box  board,  raw  material, 
equipment  machinery  and  labor.  Paper  board  is  usual- 
ly dyed  with  the  cheapest  available  dyestuff  which 
will  produce  the  shade  desired,  or  an.v  shade  that  will 
be  saleable.  Fastness  requirements  are  not  exacting. 
Sizing  and  testing  ai-e  discussed  briefly.  C. J.  West. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

C-8  The  Variables  of  Wood  Chips.  THEODORE 
SAFFORD.  Pulp  and  Paper  21,  575-576  (June  7, 
1923;)  ;  Paper  Mill  47,  No.  23,  12-14  (June  9,  1923)  ; 
Paper  Ind.  5,  497  (June  1923).  —  A  discussion  of  the 
importance  of  paying  proper  attention  and  giving 
proper  care  to  chip-producing  equipment,  and  of  som  ■ 
causes  of  lack  of  uniformity  of  chips. -A.P.-C. 

E-2  N-0  Heat  Economy  in  Pulp  Mills.  J.  PFOTZER. 
Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  54,  1853-1854  (June  30,  1923). 
Utilization  of  the  beat  in  the  gas-free  digester  con- 
densate is  suggested  as  an  economy  measure. -J. L.P. 


G-11  K-13  Screen  Savo-AllB.  A  .W.  .\ASON,  Green 
Bay  Fouiulry  and  Machine  Co.  Paper  Mill  47,  No.  22, 
42,  44  (June  2,  1923).  —  A  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
.screen  .savealis  as  compared  with  settling  tank  and 
coagulant  types.  A. P. -( '. 

K-13  Boothal  Pulp  and  Water  Saving.  L.  M.  BOOTH. 
Booth  Chemical  Co.  Paper  Mill  47.  No.  22,  32  (June 
2,  1923).  —  Tile  Boothal  pulp  saving  jjrocess  consists, 
in  adding  a  snudl  amount  of  a  coagulant  (with  alum 
base)  to  the  excess  white  water,  delivering  tiie  (piiek 
settling  coagulated  .stock  back  to  th(!  |>aper  machine 
and  using  the  clear  water  from  the  top  of  the  settling 
lank  wherever  required. -A.P.-C. 

K-14  Supplying  Natural  Water  Content  to  Paper. 
1.  L.  SJOSTHOM.  Eng.  pal.  193.095.  The  iiajier  is 
led  thnuigli  an  airtight  casing  by  an  endless  conveyor. 
A  num!)er  of  porous  cylinders  containing  liquid  are 
in  thr'  easing  and  the  paper  web  is  [lassed  ovei'  these  in 
order  to  ahsoi-h  moisture. -A. P. -( '. 

M-7  New  Devices  for  Heating  Paper  Mills.  ANON. 
Papierfabr,  21,  333-334  (June  24,  1923).  A  discussion 
of  the  Tli.M-mon  individual  heating  ap])aratus.-J.L.P. 

M-8  Belting  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills.  WILLIAM 
WAh'R.  Paper  Mill  47,  No.  22.  64.  66.  68  (June  2, 
1923).  —  A  discu.ssion  of  the  selection,  operation  and 
care  of  transmission  belting  for  main  drives,  beater 
drives,  variable  speed  paper  machine  drives,  and  cen- 
trifugal pumps;  and  of  the  proper  use  of  fasteners, 
endless  belts  and  belt  dressings.-A.P.-C. 

N-4  Selecting  a  Boiler  Feed  Regulator  for  the  Paper 
Mill  Power  Plant.  W.  F.  SCIIAPIIORST.  Paper 
Trade  J.  76,  No.  25.  34-42  (June  21,  1923).  —  A  com- 
parison of  hand  and  automatic  boiler  feed  showing  the 
characteristics  required  of  a  good  automatic  feed  and 
its  ad  vantages. -A. P. -0. 

N-4  Flow  Meters  as  Applied  to  the  Paper  Industry. 
JAMES  MESS.  Pulp  and  Paper  21,  621-622  (June  21. 
1923).    General  discussion  of  their" advantage. -A.P.-(:. 

R-2  Abstracts  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Literature: 
Mechanical  Part.  W.  GRUNEWALD.  Zellstoff  U. 
Papier  :!,  150-156  (June  1923).  The  abstracts  are 
limited  almost  entirely  to  German  journals.  The 
|)eriod  covered  is  Oct.  1922  to  March  1923,  inclusive  - 
J.  L.P. 

R-2  Bibliography  of  Paper  Making  for  1922.  CLA- 
RENCE J.  WEST  and  A.  PAPINEAU-COUTURE 
Paper  Trade  J.  76,  No.  16,  49-52  (Apr.  19,  1923)  ;  No  17 
53-56  (Apr.  26.  1923)  ;  No.  18,  53-56  (May  3,  1923)  No 
19,  52-56  (May  10,  1923),  No.  20,  48-50  (May  17  1923) 
No.  22,  55-58  (May  31,  1923);  No.  23,  62-64  (June  7 
1923),  No.  25,  54-56  (June  21,  1923)  ;  No.  26,  48  (June 
28,  1923). -A.P.-C. 

R-5.The  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  of  Italy.  F  A 
SHEPLEY.  Paper  Ind.  5,  469-471  (June  1923).  Brief 
analysis  of  the  present  status  of  the  industry.-A.P.-C. 

R-6  Waste  Material  and  Waste  in  the  Paper  In- 
dustry. POSSANNER.  Papierfabr.  21.  304-306  (June 
24,  1923)  ;  311-313  (July  1,  1923) ;  331-333  (July  15. 
1923).  A  series  of  extensive  articles  on  this  subject, 
taken  from  the  author's  textbook  on  the  chemical 
technology  of  paper.-J.L.P. 

R-0  Classification  and  Definitions  of  Paper.  CLA- 
RENCE J.  WEST  Paper  Trade  J.  76.  No.  22,  49-54 
(May  31,  1923).  —  A  combined  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  Aug.  30,  1921  to  develop  a  suitable  classifioa 
tion  of  paper  for  statistical  purposes  and  to  draft 
tentative  definitions  of  the  terms  used  in  the  manu- 
facture and  merchandizing  of  paper.-A.P,-C. 
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William  II.  tirecinvood.  who  ])assi'(l  away  in  Toronto 
last  week  after  a  long  illness,  in  his  fifty-second  year, 
was  a  wide  y  known  newspaper  man  and  for  man>-  years 
was  managing  direetoi-  of  the  Toronto  Wurld.  After 
leaving  newspaper  woik  he  was  engaged  in  financial 
promotion  operations  in  England.  Mr.  Greenwood,  who 
is  survived  by  a  wife  and  two  daughters,  was  a  brother 
(if  Sir  Hamar  Greeinvooil.  former  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland. 

.lames  Lanigan,  an  '-niijlcye"  of  tlie  Belleville  Paper 
Mills  near  Belleville.  Ont.  received  fatal  in.juries  when 
lie  was  caught  between  a  pulley  and  some  shafting  aric! 
was  drawn  in  head  first.  He  died  shortly  after  being 
removed  to  the  hospital  as  a  result  of  many  bruises  and 
fractures  sustained. 

It  is  learned  that  the  Xipignn  Fibre  and  Pa])er  Coni- 
pany's  plant  at  Xii)igon.  Or.t,  which  has  lieen  idle  fur  a 
long  time  owing  to  the  parent  company  going  into 
li(|uidation,  will  b"  i)ut  in  operation  again  in  the  near 
future.  The  Guaranty-  Investment  Co,  of  Montreal,  act- 
ing for  interested  parties,  has  taken  over  the  property 
which  is  being  overhauled.  Engineer  Tutt  of  Montreal  i^ 
now  on  the  round  supervising  the  work.  The  plant  is 
equipped  with  8  grinders  and  10  wet  machines  and  has 
a  capacity  of  70  tons  daily  of  groundwood  pul]). 

Of  the  entire  force  of  over  40  fire  rangers  and 
foresters,  who  have  been  on  duty  during  the  past  sum- 
mer in  the  district  ai-ound  Sudbury,  nearly  all  hav  com- 
I)leted  tlieir  work  for  the  season.  The  ten  chief  fire 
rangers,  who  hav"  charge  of  the  territory  supervised 
from  the  Sudbury  office,  will  be  on  the  job  for  some 
time  yet.  There  has  been  no  trace  of  forest  fires  in  the 
di.strict  for  some  weeks. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Provincial  Carton 
Co,  Limited,  Toronto,  with  a  share  capital  of  $40,000 
to  manufacture,  import,  export  and  deal  in  goods  of 
various  kinds. 

Alex  J.  McComber.  .1.  L.  McComlier  and  George  .1. 
McComber  of  Port  Arthur  are  among  the  provisional 
incorporators  of  the  Shuniah  Lumber  Co.  Limited,  Port 
Arthur.  Ont.  which  was  i-ecently  granted  a  provincial 
charter  to  buj-,  sell  and  deal  in  wood  of  all  kinds.  ])idp 
woods  etc.     The  authorized  ca]>ital  is  $40,000. 

In  order  to  facilitate  construction  on  the  new  ground- 
wood  pulp  plant  of  the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.  at  Fort 
AVilliam,  Ont.  th'>  city  council  has  pa.ssed  a  bylaw  au- 
thorizing the  closing  of  several  street  ends  near  the  site 
of  the  i)lant.  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  for 
Ontario  Ls  calling  for  tenders  for  the  right  to  cut 
timber,  part  of  which  is  burned,  in  Rennie  township,  dis- 
trict of  Sudbury.  The  area  posse.s.ses  a  certain  quantity 
of  pulpwood  as  well  as  .iack  pine.  Tenders  for  the 
timber  rights  will  close  on  November  5. 

Alex  R.  White,  chief  sanitary  inspector  of  the  Prov- 
incial Board  of  Health  for  Ontario,  now  has  his  head- 
(piarters  at  Spadina  House,  Toronto,  instead  of  North 
Bav.     Mr.   White  has  supervision   of  all   Ininber.   judp 


wood  and  otiier  camps  in  tlic  \uiorgiuiized  districts  of 
the  province. 

S=^veral  improvements  iiave  been  carried  out  during 
tile  past  few  months  to  the  jilant  of  the  Mattagami  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co,  Smoolli  Rock  Falls,  Ont.  Digesters  have 
been  re-lined  and  production  costs  brought  down  to  a 
reasonable  figure  through  effecting  various  economies. 
A  good  sales  organization  has  been  built  up  and  the 
ji  ant  is  now  operating  at  full  capacity  on  unbleached 
jHilp.  The  company  has  very  little  pulj)  on  hand  unsold 
and  has  been  able  to  show  .some  profit  on  operation. 
For  the  pa.st  two  years  the  affairs  of  the  company  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  Receiver.  Prodtiction  records 
during  late  months  li;ive  i'een  better  than  they  •■ver 
were. 

L.  L.  Brown,  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia  Lumber 
( 'ommLssioner,  who  has  been  spending  the  past  few 
weeks  in  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  other  cities,  has  re- 
turned to  the  Coast.  He  will  leave  in  a  few  weeks  for 
London,  Eng,  where  lie  will  supervise  the  exhibit  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  pro\ince  at  the  British  Empire  Ex- 
hibition next  year. 

The  Dai.y  Intelligencer  of  Bellevill",  Ont,  which  for 
over  half  a  century  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Bowell 
family,  has  changed  hands  having  been  sold  to  interests 
ie;)r°sented  by  S.  B.  Dawson,  formerly  of  Toronto  and 
Stratfoi-d.  Toronto  and  Bi  lleville  cajiital  is  interested 
in  the  transaction. 

Tiidei-  the  extension  dej^artiir  nt  of  the  I'niver.sity  of 
'I'liroiit'i.  a  five  month.s  course  in  Journalism  has  been 
s; Jilted  with  J.  N'ernon  McKenzie  as  instructor.  The 
class  is  being  attended  liy  over  one  hundred  students. 

In  a  recent  address  liefore  the  Shuniah  Club  at  Port 
Arthur,  Hon.  James  L>ons,  Ontario  Minister  of  Lands 
and  For'^.sts,  stated  that  ade(piate  provision  would  be 
made  in  timber  limits  for  the  expansion  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  plants  of  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  "William.  He 
said  that  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  was  one  of  the 
chief  factors  of  the  development  of  the  Xortli  and  the 
province  intended  to  take  care  of  its  existing  mills. 
Additional  limits  would  be  placed  on  the  market  to 
ensure  the  development  of  the  present  propositions. 
Tills  would  be  done  immediately  but  after  a  general 
survey  of  the  timber  and  water  ])owers  of  the  province 
iiad  been  made.  Dealing  with  forest  fires,  Hon.  Mr. 
Lyons  observed  that  tlu  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  had  1,200  men  fighting  fires  in  Ontario  with 
four  areoplanes,  involving  an  expenditure  of  over  a 
million  dollars.  The  Government  was  going  as  far  as  it 
CO  id  in  protecting  the  north  country.  Touching  upon 
the  development  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mr.  Lyons  spoke 
of  a  train  load  of  42  cars  of 'he\ysprint  being  hauled 
into  Toronto  representing  86  hoii.rs  output  of  one  mill. 
Mr.  Lyons  declared  that  Foleyet,  Abace,  Sioux  Lookout 
and  oHier  places  were  anxious  .'to  establish  pulp  and 
paper  mills.  In  conclusion,  he  remarked,  "The  Govern- 
ment has  to  determine  what  i.s  best  for  the  whole  prov- 
ince but  the  people  of  P.',Tt  Arthur  and  Fort  "Wi.liam 
ne"d  he  nothing  bin   optimistic". 
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NEW    BRUNSWICK    NEWS 

(!,  H.  .lonfs,  (I  iiirnibtr  of  tin-  lloiisi'  of  Coiniiioiis  frt)m 
till'  Kings  (iiitcns  const  it  iKiu'v  of  Nffw  Hrimswick, 
iJi-i'lnrt's  llif  |>i:li)  and  |iii|)ir  and  Innihirinn  liulMstrics 
must  rfccivf  relief  from  the-  Imrdin  of  taxation 
imposed  hy  tlie  Workman's  Compensation  Moard  lie 
points  out  that  in  New  Brutiswiek,  the  rate  is  H  p<r  eiiit, 
while  in   Nova  Seotia  tile  rate  is  ;(    1-:!  i)er  cent. 

U.  \V.  MeI.ellan  of  I'rederietoii,  N.  H.  secretary  treasur- 
er of  tile  New  Urunswiek  I.unihermen's  Association  and 
a  memher  of  the  the  royal  commission  to  investiirate  the 
pul))wood  (luestitni,  says  there  must  he  a  reduction  of  the 
compensation    rate   in    New   Hrunswick    in   the   near   future. 

The  gist  of  the  testimony  liefori'  the  pulpwood  coumiis- 
sion  in  the  New  Brunswick  sittings  thus  far  lield  is  that 
fire  is  the  greatest  devastating  force  to  the  ))ulpwo(i(l  re- 
sources of  New  Brunswick.  :\.  .1.  Sellows  of  Hampton, 
N.  B.,  a  pulpwood  dealer,  asserts  the  hulk  of  the  fires 
can  be  attributed  to  slash  burning.  He  suggests  that  the 
slash  burning  be  limited  to  the  o|)erating  season.  Thinii 
ing  has  been  advocated  as  a  nutans  of  conservation  of  pulj) 
wood  in  New  Brunswick.  It  is  declared  that  this  means 
would  benefit  the  i)ulp  and  pajjcr  industry  considerably. 
Many  of  the  witnisses  that  have  testified  before  the  pulj)- 
wood  conmiission  are  representatives  of  L'nit'd  States 
pulp  and  paper  companies.  These  men  are  in  charge  of 
cutting  operations  on  lands  owned  or  leased  by  the  con- 
cerns and  it  is  but  natural  to  expect  they  would  be  o\>- 
post-d  to   an  embargo. 

P.  J.  Veniot,  J)reniier  of  New  Brunswick  announces 
that  a  conference  of  emploj-ers  ef  the  province  and  the 
government  of  the  province  will  scon  take  place,  the  sub- 
ject to  be  thoroughly  discussed  being  the  Workman's  (^oio- 
petisation  Board  of  the  province. 

The  Nashwaak  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  is  interested 
not  only  in  J'ulp  and  paper.  This  company  owns  soft 
coa!  mines  in  the  (irand  Lake  section  of  New  Brunswick. 

Most  of  the  politicians  are  waiting  to  see  how  the  )iro- 
posed  embargo  affects  their  interests  before  announcing 
their  stands  on  this  (luestion. 

John  D.  Kay,  a  farmer  and  pulpwood  operator  of  York 
County  supported  the  embargo.  He  said  peeled  puljiwood 
should  not  be  ex|)orted.  He  said  farmers  were  cutting 
pulpwood  who  should  be  attending  to  their  farms  and  as 
serted  a  large  quantity  of  pulpwood  was  allowed  to  decay. 
He  said  men  were  demanding  high  wages  for  cutting  and 
peeling  puljiwood  and  in  five  years  there  would  be  no 
wood  remaining.  In  his  testimony  before  the  pulpwood 
ccmmission  he  expressed  himself  highly  in  favor  of  the 
embargo,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  farmer.  He  stated 
his  belief  that  an  embargo  on  exportation  to  the  United 
States  would  be  a  means  of  conservation,  as  the  pulpwood 
was  being  shipped  across  the  border  in  large  quantities 
tlii>   year. 


CANADA'S  PULP  AND  PAPER  MILLS 

There  were  104  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  opei-alion  in 
Canada  in  1922,  with  a  total  net  value  of  production 
cf  $155,785,388,  according  to  a  i)reliminary  report 
issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  industry  increased 
from  .$379,812,751  in  1921,  to  $381,006,324  in  1922. 
Tile  number  of  employees  in  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustiv  in  T999.  Was  2.'i,830.  while  waees  and  salaries 
amounted  to  $32,918,955.  The  major  share  of  paper 
and  pulp  ex])orts  went  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  thp 
e.xports  of  pulpwood  was  supplied  by  the  Province 
of  Quebec. 


C.  NELSON  GAIN  LEAVING  DON  VALLEY 

('.  Nelson  Gain,  of  Toronto,  who  for  the  |)a.st  eight 
years  has  been  associated  with  the  Don  V'alb'y  Pajx-i- 
Mills,  Toronto,  as  gein-i-al  Mipcriiitendent,  has  bi-en  ap- 
poiuti'd  general  manager  ol'  I  he  (lanh^n  City  Paper  Mills 
Co,  Limited,  St.  Catharines,  and  tlu!  Canadian  Vegetable 
Parchment  Co,  Limited,  and  allied  organization.  He 
will  (Mitf'r  upon  his  new  duties  in  a  few  weeks  and  \vi  I 
a  so  have  ehargn  of  the  i-.ew  specialty  mill  which  the 
(Jarden  Cit>  Co.  int"nd  erecting  next  yar  at  Si 
Catharinis.  Many  friends  will  congratulate  him  on  his 
advancement  to  sni-h  a  responsible  jwjst.  .Mr.  (iain  is 
widely  known  in  the  industry  and,  for  the  past  two 
years,  has  been  President  of  the  Ontario  Pulp  and 
Pa])i'r  Makers  Safety  Association.  He  is  also  Viiv 
chairman  of  \\.i'  Teclniical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Piil|) 
nnd  Paper  Asso'iatinn.      He  lias  had  a  wide  e.Npcfrienc;- 


MR.  C.  NELSON   GAIN 

and  insight  into  the  in;lustr\,  stn-ving  for  some  years  in 
the  beater  and  machine  rooms  of  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Co.  at  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.  Subsecjuently  he 
was  chemist  with  the  Walloomsac  Paper  Co,  Walloom- 
sac,  N.  Y.  for  three  years  and  then  joined  the  Kinleitii 
Paper  Co,  at  St.  Catlierines,  where  he  was  a.ssistant 
superintendent.  In  1915  he  came  to  Toronto  and  Iia.s 
ever  snice  been  identified  with  the  Don  Valley  Paper 
C'o.  The  G-ain  family  has  long  been  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  paper  trade.  Thomas  Gain,  father  of 
C.  Nelson  Gain,  wa.s  for  many  years  with  the  Lincoln 
Paper  Co.  Merritton,  and  the  Don  Valley,  Co.  T.  E. 
Gain,  another  is  Vice-l^rysident  of  the  Ratcliff  Paper 
Co.  Toronto. 


MR.  BOOTH  ON  HOLIDAY 

.(  R.  Booth,  Canada's  most  widely-known  and  oldest 
lumberman,  has  gone  to  Madawaska  to  spend  his  annual 
hol'day.  Mr.  Booth  is  in  his  usual  good  health,  and  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  the  north  country  will  renew  many  old 
acquaintances.  Although  he  is  96  years  old,  Mr.  Booth 
is  ir  constant  touch  with  his  business  affairs.  He  has  been 
in  the  lumber  business   for   75   years. 
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UMTED  STATES  ■NOTES 


Over  two  I.undred  prominent  membcl-s  of  the  New  York  now   operates    five   machines.      These   are    all    of    the    one 

paper    industry    attended    the   opening   of    the    New    York  cylinder  type,  designed  to  make  grade  light  weight  tissues 

l.i.mch    of    the    Paper    Industries      Exchange      last    week,  only,  and  probably   represent  the  largest  capacity   in  this 

Trading  was  very  lively  at  the  market's  initial  session  and  particular  type   and  grade   of  paper   in   the  world, 

a  number  of  large  lots  changed  hands  before  early  after-  The   Central    Paper   Company,   Muskegon,   Michigan,   is 

noon  when  tlie  bidding  ended.     The  exchange,  which  is  in  having  Bagley  &  Sewell  install  a  new  144  inch  high  speed 


the  Pershing  Square  Building  on  East  Forty-second  street, 
is  the  first  thing  of  the  sort  New  York  paper  men  have 
ever  attempted.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  exchange  opened 
tw.i  months  ago  in  Chicago  and  has  direct  wire  connect- 
ion with  it.  The  paper  industries  exchange  is  modeled 
on  the  Metals  Exchange  and  tlie  Cotton  Exchange  in  piin- 
ciple.  John  R.  Mauff.  executive  vice-president  of  the  ex- 
change opened  the  new  branch  with  a  brief  address.  Trad- 
ini;  will  continue  every  day  except  LSaturday  and  Sunday. 
The  manager  in  charge  is  A.  J.   Neumann. 

Herbert  Augustus  Wilder,  director  of  the  International 
I'aper  Company,  died  October  12,  at  his  home  Newton, 
Mass.  He  was  86  years  old.  During  his  last  years  he 
had  suffered  from  growing  blindness.  The  affliction  had 
become  of  such  a  character  that  he  recently  had  sub- 
mitted to  a  surgical  operation  for  cataract  of  the  eye  in 
iiopes  of  improving  or  recovering  his  eyesight.  Mr.  Wilder 
was  born  in  Attleboro,  Mass.,  1837.  and  he  began  his  long 
career  in  the  paper  business  when  he  was  twenty-one.  He 
is  survived  by  three  daughters. 

Holvoke  paper  manufacturing  has  been  imich  handicap 
ped  during  the  past  few  weeks  by  low  water  conditions. 
The  gates  to  the  canals  have  been  shut  no  fewer  than 
eleven  times  this  season.  Production  is  considerably  cur 
tailed  and  the  plants  have  been  put  to  much  expense  by 
the   need   to   .stop    and   start   the   machines    repeatedly. 

Expansion  plans  and  new  construction  calling  for  tlie 
expenditure  of  many  thousands  of  dollars,  and  in  some 
instances  running  as  high  as  a  million  dollars  or  more, 
are  being  put  into  execution  by  some  of  tile  leading  pa))er 
mills  in  the  United  States.  If  all  other  signs  indicating 
a  healthy  state  in  the  condition  of  the  paper  industry 
were  lacking,  this  alone  could  bi-  taken  as  a  certain  por- 
tend of  a  favorable  outlook. 

The  Eddy  Paper  Corporation,  under  new  inanageinrnt. 
h;:'-  completed,  or  has  under  way,  many  improvements  and 
se\(ral  necessary  extensions,  all  of  which  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  production  and  the  operating  efficiency  of  its 
plants.  Work  on  additions  and  installations  is  going  on 
at  the  present  at  the  Eddy  plants.  Tiirec  Rivers.  Mich., 
and  White   Pigeon. 

Construction  work  on  the  model  jjiant  building  for  the 
Brown  Paper  Mill  Co.,  Inc.,  at  Monroe,  La.,  is  nearing 
completion.  It  is  jilanned  to  have  this  new  mill  in  opera- 
tion no  later  than  ALay  1.  1 92  k  With  the  eomiiletion  of 
the  mill  the  Brown  Company  will  have  a  plant  that  will 
be  a  real  asset  to  the  vicinity  in  whidi  it  is  located  and 
one  that  will  be  a  distinct  addition  to  the  paper  making 
industry.  Pusey  &  .fones  will  install  a  I'ourdrinier  which, 
it  is  claimed  will  be  the  fastest  and  widest  machine  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  Kraft  paper  is  to  be  the  mill's  ex- 
clusive product  and  at  the  start  a  daily  capacity  of  65 
tons   is  expected. 

Among  improvements  made  at  mill  of  the  Crystal  Tis- 
sue Company  of  Middleton,  Ohio,  is  the  addition  of  a  new 
J  40  inch  Black  &  Clawson  tissue  machine.     The  company 


Fourdrinier,  increasing  the  capacity  of  its  mill  from  65 
tons  of  paper  daily  to  120  tons,  one-third  sulphite  and 
two  thirds  kraft. 

The  Hammond  Bag  &  Paper  Co.  has  just  completed  its 
nev;  paper  mill  and  bag  factory  at  Willsburg,  W.  Va. 
The  new  plant,  which  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  up- 
to-date  paper  mills  of  recent  construction,  was  made  ready 
in  a  vear  from  the  time  ground  was  broken  for  a  founda- 
tion. The  company  was  organized  in  April,  1922.  T.  H. 
Hammond  is  president  and  general  manager,  and  M.  ,1. 
Davis  is  secretary.  The  products  of  the  new  plant  will 
include  a  complete  line  of  manila  rope  papers  and  rope 
paper  bags  for  flour,  cement,  lime  plaster  and  other 
builders'  materials  and  cereal  products. 

At  a  cost  of  approximately  $1,250,000,  the  Pioneer  Pa- 
per Company,  has  put  up  a  chip  board  and  felt  mill  on 
a  site  occupying  seven  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  Vernon 
industrial  district  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The  company, 
which  has  been  making  prepared  roofing  and  building 
papers  since  its  organization  in  1888  by  Willis  G.  Hunt, 
now  includes  among  its  products  insulating  papers,  felts, 
waxed  papers  and  chip  boards.  The  addition  to  the  Pion- 
ee>-  plant  was  made  in  anticipation  of  the  rapid  industrial 
development  of  Southern  California.  The  new  mill,  ware- 
house and  tanks  adjoin  the  old  roofing  plant  of  the  con- 
cern and  with  their  completion,  the  company  now  boasts 
a  total  of  fifteen  acres  of  plant  and  other  facilities 

Considerable  new  machinery,  including  a  new  modern 
high  sj)eed  ])aper  making  machine,  together  with  further 
])lant  additions  are  nearing  completion  at  the  plant  of  the 
Southern  Paper  Company  at  Moss  Point,  Miss.  The  new 
additions  will  extend  the  facilities  for  wood  preparing, 
liquor  making,  soda  recovery,  pulp  making,  paper  making 
and  power.  Kraft  paper  made  from  Southern  ])ine  wood 
is  the  main  product  of  the  mill.  An  increase  in  the  daily 
capacity  to  100  tons  is  expected.  The  company  has  been 
cnjoj'ing  rapid  growth  during  the  ten  j'ears  since  its 
founding  under  the  management   of  Edward    H.    Mayo. 

Numerous  improvements  are  under  way  in  the  various 
di\isions  of  the  Allied  Paper  Mills  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
til  most  important  of  which  are  additions  and  installations 
at  the  Bardeen  and  King  divisions,  and  mill  machinery 
and   jilant   improvements   at  the   Monarch   division. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been  selected  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Superintendents'  Association  of  the  Paper 
and  Pulp  Industry  as  the  place  for  the  next  annual  con- 
vention. The  dates  decided  upon  are  May  22.  23  and  24. 
1924. 

-A  joint  meeining  of  superintendtnts,  teehnieal  men  and 
cost  people  of  the  pulp  and  i)ai)er  industry  will  be  held 
Friday  and  Saturday  of  this  week  at  Appleton,  Wis.  Spe- 
cial efforts  have  been  made  by  Appleton  paper  men  and 
manufacturers  and  by  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce 
there  to  make  the  occasion  a  success  in  every  way.  The 
Kimberly-Clark  Company  at  Kimberly  will  be  hosts  on 
Saturday  at  a  luncheon  at  their  Kimberly  mill  where  they 
expect  to  entertain  from  three  to  four  hundred  guests. 


(),ioi..T  •.>:>.  i!i'j;! 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

TluTi-  is  no  ratliciil  .•li.intrc  l"  rrcui-d  in  llir  -■.•lUTal 
conditions  nir.'ctiiit.'  tiic  i>ul|i  an.l  |>Mi)cr  Ira. If  busi- 
ness in  the  newsin-int  line  eontinues  hrisU  and  tlif  de- 
mand keeps  up  strong:.  The  priee  of  firoundwood  pulp 
is  stilt'  and  some  mills  are  askin-i;  as  liisfli  as  .^il^  for 
their  produet.  (Mlirr  varieties  of  |)ulp  are  in  fair  re- 
tpiisition.  Taper  hex  plants  are  fiettinfi'  busier  on  spe- 
eialties  for  the  Christmas  rush,  the  ealt  Un-  faney  boxes 
is  looming  up  well  and  business  is  expeete.l  to  iiierease 
from  this  out.  Maiuifaeturing'  stationers  also  report 
an  improvement  in  demand. 

Other  lines  of  trade  are  steady  and  there  are  no  new 
features  to  reiiort.  Prices  remain  firm.  The  trend  of 
the  paper  business  at  the  present  time  is  numerous 
orders  but  for  small  (puintities.  Printers  and  other 
eonsumer.s  are  not  buyiiifr  in  larf>e  lots  and  earry  very 
small  stocks.  Of  late  months  the  character  of  the  ,iob- 
bing  business  has  been  changinjj.  While  orders  have 
nuiltiplied  they  have  shrunk  in  value.  There  is,  as 
already  stated,  a  great  preponderance  of  small  items 
or  consignments.  The  demands  of  eu.stomers  ai-e  be- 
coming more  complex  and  exacting,  particidarly  in  the 
matter  of  delivery  and  .service  and  a  constantly  increas- 
ing desire  for  a  greater  variety  in  stock. 

At  the  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian 
Paper  Trade  Association  held  in  Montreal  last  week, 
reports  were  presented  from  the  various  divisions  and 
it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  past  had  been  very 
fair,  so  far  as  returns  were  concerned,  up  to  the  last 
two  or  three  months  when  trade  fell  oft'  in  flat  papers, 
but  the  members  were  all  optimistic  and  look  for  a 
better  year  ahead.  Collections  were  reported  to  be 
improving.  On  the  whole  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  1923  it  was  conceded  that  the  total  volume  had 
shown  some  gain  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year,  although  orders  were  small  in  amount. 

Basically,  conditions  in  the  paper  trade  are  sound 
and  better  things  are  anticipated  from  this  out  by 
both  mills  and  distributers.  This  fact  was  brought  out 
in  conferences  held  during  the  past  few  days  between 
.jobbers  and  manufactiu-ers  in  Montreal  when  there  was 
evidence  of  continued  good  feeling  between  the  dif- 
ferent units  of  the  industry.  Association  \vork  has 
done  much  for  both  producers  and  selling  agencies 
and  a  clearer  imderstanding  prevails  as  a  result. 
While  all  lines  of  business  are  not  any  too  brisk  the 
paper  trade  is  feeling  the  eft'ects  le.ss  than  many  allied 
industries  and  the  future  is  bright  with  promise  of 
expansion. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  October  20-— (Special  Correspondence)  — 
The  paper  market  continues  to  show  improvement. 
There  is  a  steady  demand  for  most  kinds  of  paper, 
little  doubt  that  the  industry  in  the  States  is  char- 
and,    viewing   the    situation    in    its    entirety,    there    is 


aclerized  by  lulh  r  iIimm  iKiriiial  aclivily.  It  is  n'ad 
ily  apparent  that  some  branches  of  the  industry  could 
easily  accommodate  increased  business,  that  manufac- 
turers would  welcome  a  further  expansion  of  demand 
and  that  dealers  and  .jobbers  could  handle  a  great  fleal 
more  business,  but  the  relative  (piietness  existing  in 
some  |)arts  of  the  trade  is  more  than  oll'sel  by  pro- 
nonnccd  aefi\ity  in  otlici's. 

The  newsprint  market  is  tirm  to  an  cxtrcmr.  The 
movement  of  jirint  pa|)er  into  ronsnmption  is  at  a 
record  height;  in  fact,  although  mills  have  been  ship- 
ping newsjirint  in  the  past  few  weeks  in  larger  ton- 
nage than  ever  before,  they  are  steadily  finding  an 
outlet  for  bigger  supjilies  and  are  endeavoring  to  speed 
up  their  i)roduction  to  take  care  of  the  growing  needs 
of  publishers.  Taking  New  \(ivk  City  as  a  ci-itiM-i'in, 
there  seems  no  (piestion  thai  October  will  establish  a 
new  high  recoi-d  of  newsprint  consumption.  .\'evei- 
before  have  i)ublishers  ])ut  out  issues  of  their  news- 
papers in  quite  the  size  they  have  found  necessary  to 
print  this  month  to  carry  the  advertisements  oft'ered 
them.  Yesterday  one  of  the  New  York  afternoon 
dailies  printed  an  issue  of  68  pages.  This  probably  is 
a  new  record  in  number  of  pages  of  a  regular  issue. 
Moreover  the  paper  in  question  claims  to  be  the 
largest  circulated  afternoon  paper  in  the  United  States, 
so  it  can  be  surmised  liow  much  newsprint  was  re- 
quired for  the  printing  of  this  issue.  Another  after- 
noon paper  printed  an  issue  of  40  pages;  several  others 
had  issues  just  slightly  under  this  in  size.  It  is  noth- 
ing uncommon  for  the  morning  New  York  newspapers 
to  put  out  issues  of  40  pages;  one  of  the  leading  morn- 
ing dailies  has  for  two  weeks  past  published  issues  of 
48  pages  on  two  mornings  of  each  week. 

In  spite  of  putting  out  very  large  issues  publishers 
are  unable  to  accept  all  of  the  advertisements  they 
are  offered.  In  fact,  it  is  getting  to  a  point  where  an 
advertiser  other  than  a  regular  advertiser  of  the  New 
York  dailies  encounters  trouble  in  having  his  adver- 
tisements printed.  Publishers  are  apparently  limiting 
their  paper  consumption  to  a  certain  tonnage,  or  else 
haven't  the  facilities  for  printing  larger  issues,  be- 
cause they  are  turning  down  lots  and  lots  of  business 
in  the  form  of  advertising,  which  means  that  consump- 
tion of  newsprint  hasn't  reached  a  maximum  by  any 
means  and  that  if  present  conditions  continue  pub- 
lishers will  doubtless  provide  the  facilities  for  print- 
ing larger  papers  and  therefore  have  need  for  a  great 
deal  more  newsprint  than  they  now  are  using. 

No  further  develojiments  have  been  recorded  in  con- 
nection with  newsprint  prices.  American  manufac- 
turers, in  at  least  some  cases,  are  going  ahead  and 
contracting  with  publishers  for  next  year's  deliveries 
of  standard  news  at  current  quotations,  and  it  would 
appear  as  if  no  change  in  prices  is  contemplated  for 
1924.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  manufac- 
turers could  increase  prices  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  and  perhaps  more,  without  disturbing  the  mar- 
ket in  the  least.  The  demand  for  newsprint  is  so 
voluminons  and  the  need  of  publishers  so  pre.ssing  that 
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tlip  additional  quarter  of  a  i-ent  per  pound  would  be 
paid  without  objection,  or  with  very  little  of  it.  at 
anv  rate  Newspaper  publishers  are  eertainly  in  a 
prosperous  condition  today  -  -  if  they  are  not  they 
never  will  be.  with  the  volume  of  advertising  they  are 
printing  —  and  their  principal  problem  is  m  filling 
their  wants  with  paper,  not  what  they  have  to  pay  for 
newsprint.  However,  it  is  the  desire  and  purpose  of 
manufacturers  to  keep  prices  of  paper  stable,  and  the 
probabilities  appear  that  no  alteration  in  newsprint 
((notations  will  be  made  for  the  new  yrai-. 

The  strike  of  operatives  in  paper  box  factories  m 
Xew  York  f'ity  has  ended,  and  manufacturers  of  box 
board  have  marked  up  prices  on  plain  box  boards  to 
the  levels  prevailing  prior  to  the  strike.  News  and 
chip  are  quoted  at  $60  per  ton  delivered  New  York 
by  Eastern  mills,  compared  with  a  price  of  $.'S5  ruling 
last  week,  mills  having  reduced  prices  during  the 
strike  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  demand.  Quite  a 
flurry  of  buying  of  board  accompanied  the  termination 
of  the  strike  of  box  makers  and  board  mills  in  this 
part  of  the  country  are  busier  at  present  than  they 
have  been  in  at  least  a  month,  and  probably  for  a 
longer  time.  The  pre-holiday  season  in  paper  boxes  is 
liere.  and  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  boards. 

Book  paper  is  quotably  steady  and  demand  is  grad- 
ually broadening  though  there  is  still  much  room  for 
improvement.  Fine  papers  are  enjoying  a  fairly  large 
demand.  Business  houses  are  purchasing  stationery 
in  good  volume,  and  there  is  a  consistent  growth  in 
the"^call  for  bonds  and  ledgers  of  various  qualities 
and  styles.  Coarse  papers  are  moderately  active. 
Tissue  is  moving  in  better  amounts  and  at  maintained 
prices,  and  wrappings  are  selling  freely  in  spite  of 
the  competition  of  foreign  paper  of  this  description. 

GROUND  WOOD.  —  While  reports  say  that  water 
conditions  have  improved  in  some  grinding  districts 
and  that  producers  have  been  able  to  increa.se  their 
manufacturing  operations,  there  are  no  signs  of  avail- 
able supplies  of  ground  wood  being  any  larger.  If 
anvthine.  demand^  is  still  in  excess  of  the  offered  sup- 
ply, and  imder  such  conditions,  prices  of  course  re- 
main firm.  American  consumers  are  purchasing  a  good 
deal  of  ground  wood  in  Canada  and  are  paying  up  to 
$50  a  ton  f.o.b.  pulp  mills  for  prime  spruce  ground 
wood  for  prompt  shipment.  Whether  or  not  higher 
than  this  price  has  been  paid  is  problematical,  but  it 
seems  quite  probable  since  demand  is  keen  and  since 
buyers  haven't  a  great  many  sources  on  which  to  draw 
for  ground  wood.  Domestic  quotations  range  from 
.$40  per  ton  upward  at  grinding  plants  and  very  little 
domestic  ground  wood  is  on  ofifer.  Numerous  producers 
who  ordinarily  have  pulp  to  sell  in  the  open  market 
are  today  looking  to  buy  ground  wood  to  cover  their 
own  requirements. 

CHEMICAL  ITLP  —  The  trend  of  prices  of  chem- 
ical wood  pul)>  has  again  been  downward  in  the  Xew 
York  market  this  week.  No  broad  changes  have  been 
noted  but  such  revisions  as  have  occurred  have  been 
in  a  lower  direction.  The  whole  market  situation 
seems  to  rest  on  the  fact  that  demand  is  slow;  that 
paper  manufacturers  have  fair  stocks  on  hand  and  are 
reluctant  to  augment  their  supplies,  so  that  anyone 
desiring  to  sell  pulp  is  generally  behooved  to  quote 
rather  low  prices  in  an  effort  to  attract  consumei-s  into 
buying.     Added  to  this  weakening  factor  is  that  there 
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are  still  some  lots  of  pulp  in  so-called  weak  hands, 
with  those  owning  stocks  finding  it  imperative  to  con- 
vert pulp  into  cash  in  some  instances,  which  also  ac- 
counts in  part  for  the  low  prices  mentioned  in  the 
trade. 

Kraft  pulp  of  Scandinavian  origin  and  of  prime 
quality  was  offered  on  the  Paper  Industries  Exchange 
in  New  York  at  2.90  cents  per  pound  ex  dock  at  this 
port,  and  when  an  importer  comes  into  the  open  and 
offers  kraft  this  low  it  is  more  than  likely  that  buyers 
could  get  orders  accepted  at  cheajier  figures.  In  fact, 
reports  say  that  board  mills  evince  little  disposition 
to  pay  other  than  around  2. HO  cents  a  pound  ex  dock 
New  York  for  Swedish  kraft  pulp,  while  business  has 
been  reported  in  foreign  bleached  sulphite  of  good 
quality  at  3.80  cents  on  the  dock  New  York,  and  in 
Xo.  1  imported  unbleached  sulphite  at  3  cents  a  pound 
ex  dock.  On  the  other  hand,  .strong  unbleached  sul- 
phite of  foreign  make  has  sold  at  3.20  and  3.25  cents 
per  pound  ex  dock  at  this  port,  and  some  import  firms 
are  said  to  be  quoting  above  this  level. 

HAGS.  —  The  papermaking  rag  market  is  in  a 
somewhat  mixed  condition.  Tliere  is  steadiness  in 
prices  of  the  better  grades,  whereas  the  low  qualities 
are  tending  downward.  Felt  paper  mills  have  let  down 
in  their  purchasing  during  the  past  few  days  and 
roofing  rags  are  quoted  at  1.50  cents  a  pound  for  No. 
1  .stock  and  down  to  1.25  cents  for  No.  2  packing 
f.o.b.  New  York,  which  prices  are  a  couple  of  dollars 
per  ton  below  previous  rates.  Old  white  rags  are 
firm  and  in  good  demand,  and  there  is  a  steady  call 
for  blues.  Repacked  thirds  and  blues  are  freely  bring- 
ing 3  to  3.25  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  dealers'  shipping 
l)oints,  and  miscellaneous  blues  2.40  to  2.50  cents.  New 
cuttings  are  quotably  steady  and  are  in  fair  demand 
though  buyers  are  absorbing  mainly  certain  grades, 
such  as  white  sliirt.  lilue  overall,  unbleached  muslin, 
flannelette  and   bathrobe  citttings. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  The  opening  of  the  Paper  Indus- 
tries Exchange  in  New  York  this  week  has  unmistak- 
ably unsettled  the  old  paper  market.  While  the  pur- 
pose of  the  exchange  is  to  provide  facilities  for  trad- 
ing on  the  call  system  in  board  and  paper  as  well  as 
the  i-aw  materials  consumed  by  manufacturers  of  these 
commodities,  with  a  representative  groiij)  of  board 
mills  as  charter  meml)ers  of  tlie  exchange  i)ractically 
all  of  the  trading  indulged  in  on  the  exchange  thus 
far  has  been  in  waste  paper,  and  the  exchange  has 
paper  stock  dealers  in  this  city  somewhat  puzzled.  De- 
mand has  subsided  to  a  marked  degree,  and  packers 
and  dealers  have  been  more  cautious  in  their  opera- 
tions. The  result  is  that  prices  have  moved  downward 
on  most  grades  of  old  paper  No.  1  mixed  paper  has 
declined  to  70  cents  a  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York, 
and  folded  newspapers  are  selling  at  1.05  to  1.10  cents 
a  pound  New  York.  Hard  white  shavings  are  down  to 
4  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  for  No.  1  packing, 
and  No.  1  soft  white  shavings  have  sagged  in  price  to 
3.10  cents.  Old  magazines  are  quoted  by  local  dealers 
at  1.90  cents  a  pound  New  York,  ledger  stock  at  2  to 
2.10  cents,  old  No.  1  kraft  paper  at  2.25  cents,  white 
blank  news  cuttings  at  2.25  cents,  and  overissue  news- 
papers at  1.30  cents.  Sales  of  some  of  these  grades  at 
these  prices  have  been  recorded  on  the  Paper  Indus- 
tries Exchange,  a  total  of  about  2,500  tons  of  waste 
paper  having  been  sold  on  the  exchange  since  the  local 
branch  was  opened  last  Tuesday. 
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■  OLD  ROI'R  AND  RAOaiNO.  —  Old  ropi-  is  in  a 
stroiit;  miirkct  position  iind  (ioniand  is  (;rH(liiHll> 
qiiickfiiiiiK-  l*Hi>t'r  mills  a|>p!ii-t'iif ly  an-  in  want  of 
rope  and  arc  iiict'tiiij;  hit^licr  prices,  sales  of  domestic 
No.  1  maiiila  rope  at  l)ctter  than  h.lTt  cents  a  pound  at 
dealers'  sliippin-;  points  iiavinn  t)ccn  reported,  wliile 
foreign  rope  -  of  poorer  (piality  than  the  domestic 
article  —  has  sold  at  S.f)!)  ct^nts  ex  dock  New  York. 
Ragf^inK  is  quiet  Tissue  mills  are  huyin},'  oijly  on  a 
very  small  scale,  aird  rootint;  mills  are  little  interested. 
No,  1  scrap  burlap  hafifrin^'  is  (pioted  at  l.lf)  to  1.25 
cents  a  pound  f.o.li.  New  York,  and  roofin</  liay-irinsr  at 

H  cent    per  pdUiid   .\'<'W   \'ni-k. 
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Industrial  Items 


NEW    ENGINEERING  CONCERN 

The  "Whisper  of  Death'"  speaks  of  the  declined 
Canadian  resources  and  Canadian  Products,  but  we 
are  pleased  to  announce  tliat  a  new  engineering  con- 
cern, under  the  name  of  the  Richelieu  Engineering 
Company  Limited,  successors  to  Beauchemin  &  Com- 
pany, Sorel.  Quebec,  has  been  organizcul  for  the  build- 
ing of  paper,  pulp  and  sjiecial  machinery  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  paper  and  its  allied  industi'ies. 

This  concern  has  made  connections  with  many  of  the 
leading  engineering  concerns  of  the  United  States  and 
is  in  a  position  to  furnish  complete  specifications. 
plans  and  data  regarding  the  building  of  paper  ma 
chinery,  and  will  furnish  all  kinds  of  bronze,  lead  and 
other  fittings  used  in  connection  with  the  industries. 
The  wide  reputation  that  Beauchemin  &  Company 
have  maintained  with  the  Canadian  trade  insures  from 
the  beginning,  the  success  of  the  Richelieu  Engineering 
Company,  and  this  company  is  connected  with  many  of 
the  leading  engineers  of  Canada,  as  well  as  having  a 
large  and  progressive  clientele  in  connection  with  the 
chosen  field  this  company  will  cater  to. 

This  company  has  o]iened  a  sales  office  at  711 
nnimraond  Building,  Montreal  and  all  sales  connected 
with  the  same  will  be  made  through  the  John  C.  Cor- 
coran   Machinery    Company    Limited. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ESTABLISHES  NEW  GENERAL 
ENGINEERING  DIVISION 

The  "Westinehouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany at  their  South  Philadelphia  "Works  has  established 
a  General  Engineering  Division  which  will  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  central  station  and  industrial  plant 
problems,  which  involve  the  anplication  of  steam  power 
apparatus  .such  as  steam  turbines,  condensers  and  re- 
duction gears.  This  department  will  also  co-operate 
with  the  Sales  Organization  in  providing  engineering 
service  to  purchasers  of  this  equipment. 

The  Elliott  Company  of  PittsbTirgh,  Manufacturers 
of  a  full  line  of  Surface  and  Jet  Condensers,  the  Elliott 
De-aerators,  the  Elliott  Twin  Strainers  and  other  steam 
specialties,  ha-^-e  appointed  as  their  Canadian  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Combustion  Engineering  Corporation 
Office,  Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  Toronto. 


HANS     LAGKRI.OEF,  President  and  TreuiiurM 
ORVAR  IIYLIN,  Vice  Presldenl 
MAURICE  LONDON.  Secretar* 


52  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
NEW    YORK,      N.    Y. 

Telephones 
Murray  Hill  14247 


SOLRUGENTS  IN  U.  S.  A.,  CANADA, 
MEXICO  AND  CUBA   FOR 

Rnnish   Cellulose    Association 
Helsingfors,    Finland 

AND 

Finnish   Wood   Pulp   Union 
Helsingfors,    Finland 
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Warwick  Woollen  Mills   Extended   Plant 


Last  June  the  \Var\vi(.'k  AYoollen  ilills  Limited  at 
Warwick,  Quebec,  were  unfortunate  in  having  a  fire 
in  their  plant  which  put  approximately  two-thirds  o'! 
their  buildings  out  of  commission. 

These  have  now  been  re-built  and  the  latest  model 
machinery  has  been  installed  and  the  capacity  in- 
creased one-third  over  what   it  was  before  the  fire. 

Many  of  the  executives  in  pulp  and  paper  companies 
understood  why  Warwick  rfpres<'ntative  has  not  been 
covering  all  the  mills,  but  to  the  others  who  have 
missed  the  regular  visits,  they  will  realize  that  it  was 
on  account  of  the  fire  whi.-b  rii'd  up  their  production 
for  the  time  liciut;-. 


EDGAR    LALIBERTE,    B.    A.,    L.  L.  B.,    M.  P. 
President,    Warwick    Woolen    Mills    Limited. 

The  new  biuldings  are  now  completed  and  in  opera- 
tion. 

The  main  building  is  245  feet  long  by  36  wide  and  i.s 
three  stories  in  height  with  an  extension  140  feet  long 
by  24  feet.  The  office,  stock,  and  shipping  rooms,  are 
contained  in  a  three  story  building  35  feet  by  28  feet. 
The  nower  house  is  25  feet  by  20  feet.  The  wool 
storage  is  80  feet  by  30  feet.  The  machine  shop  is  85 
feet  by  30  feet. 

From  these  dimensions  it  will  be  realized  that  the 
Warwick  Plant  is  quite  an  extensive  one,  and  with  the 
installation  of  their  new  modern  machinery  in  fire- 
proof buildings,  which  have  their  sprinkler  system, 
they  are  manufacturing  a  complete  line  of  FELTS  for 
all  sizes  of  machines,  and  equipped  to  turn  out  a 
large  volume  of  felts  for  the  Pulp  and  Paper  mills  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  Kiroiiac  said  that  the  fire  had  taught  them  a 
lesson  which  might  be  applicable  to  the  pulp  and  paper 
mills,  in  that  their  orders  might  be  divided  so  that  if 
there  was  any  interruption  in  their  source  of  supply, 
the  mills  would  still  be  in  a  position  to  carry  on,  as  they 
would  be  familiar  with  the  felts  of  another  mill. 

Mr.  E.  Laliberte,  is  President.  INlr.  0.  F.  Kirouac  is 


KIROUAC. 

Director 


Managing  Director.  Mr.  Xaj).  Kirouac.  Directoi-.  'Mr. 
Charles  Rae,  Sales  ^Manager,  who  is  calling  particularly 
on  the  pidp  and  paper  mills  in  Canada.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Hughes,  is  their  Montreal   office  representative. 


CHARLES  RAE 
Sales    Manager. 


TO  RE-OPEN  PULP  MILL 

It  is  othcially  announced  that  Xipigon  Pulp  Mill, 
which  is  being  taken  over  by  Montreal  interests  after 
having  been  idle  a  couple  of  years  owing  to  financial 
difficulties,  will  be  reopened  at  the  fir.st  of  December. 


The  strength  of  a  man's  virtue  i.s  not  to  he  measured 
by  the  efforts  he  makes  under  pressure,  but  by  his  ordin- 
ary conduct.: — Pascal. 
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Increased  Thickness 

means 

Increased  Life 


In  our  "World"  acid  Resisting  Bronze 
Valves  Fittings  and  Specials  the 
patented  feature  of  thickened  throats, 
backs  and  other  formerly  quick 
worn  out  parts,  is  one  that  will  be 
appreciated  by  Digester  Foremen  and 
Purchasing    Agents. 

By  the  outlay  of  very  little  addition  of 
expense  the  life  of  our  "World" 
"Audrist"  Valves  etc..  is  increased  out 
of  all  proportion. 

Our  complete  pattern  equipment 
allows  us  to  render  service  unexcelled 
in  Canada  and  we  solicit  your 
enquires. 


T.McAVITY&  SONS  Ltd 

St  John.  N.  B. 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG 


DICK'S  BALATA    BELT 


Combines 


1.  Tensile  Strength 

2.  Tractivene« 

3.  Pi-ability 

4.  Elasticity 


5.    Ability  to  hold  fasteners 

6.  Resistance  to  stretch 

7.  Uniformity 

8.  Durability 


Write  onr  n^arett  office  for  booklet. 


WARE. 

Hertfordshike. 

Dear  Sirs.  ^^^^^^g  that 

We  have  much  gj^  Bluing  o"  many 

ve  have  used  your  Bf^^^  3  enU  e 

rf  our  Drives,  ana  '  special  belt  v" 

ot   oui    ^  Thpre   IS  one   ^v         ,4.tpntion 

on  which  It  ^ 

We  are.  dear  Sirs. 

Yours  faithfully. 
ELLENS.  HANBURYS.LTO., 

F.  C.  H ANBURY. 

Director. 
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THE  PREFERENCE  IDEA 

Tlif  iik'ii  (if  a  inct'cri'iicL'  in  iraile  presupposes  and 
requires  some  moans  of  eompensaling  eosts  ol'  produe 
tion.  The  only  way  of  doing  this  internationally  is 
through  some  sort  of  tariff  whereby  exchanges  of  ac- 
ecunmodation  ean  lie  arranged.  The  extension  of  a 
l)rotVrenee  necessitates  the  introduction  of  a  distinc- 
tion. Where  tliere  are  but  two  countries  involved  the 
matter  is  simplified  in  the  sense  that  a  direct  exchange 
of  accommodation  is  possible,  if  there  is  sufficient 
mutual  trade  in  commodities  that  are  produced  in  one 
or  the  other  more  or  less  exclusively.  But  reciprocity 
or  preference  is  not  possible  unless  there  be  some  form 
of  tariff,  the  adjustment  of  which  is  the  means  of  the 
accommodation.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  two  country 
arrangement  Fuchsia  has  a  duty  on  carrots  and  Dahlia 
has  a  duty  on  candy.  Fuchsia  buys  carrots  and  sells 
candy,  so  Dahlia  is  approached  with  the  proposal  to 
lower  her  duty  on  Fuchsia's  candy  in  return  for  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  duty  on  Dahlia's  car- 
rots. 

The  case  of  Empire  preference  is  a  different  situa- 
tion. Hei"e  we  have  a  group  of  nations,  whose  trade, 
for  political  and  sentimental  reasons,  should  be  largely 
self-contained.  But  in  spite  of  protestations  of  belief 
in  this  policy,  we  find,  in  two  parts  of  the  Empire  a 
very  real  ]n-eference  given  to  countries  outside  of  the 
Empire.  Au-stralia  puts  Canada  in  the  same  class  as 
any  non-British  country  as  far  as  newsprint  is  con- 
cerned, while  giving  English  newsprint  a  preferential 
treatment  of  £3  per  ton.  This  is  a  double  disadvantage 
to  Canada,  in  that  foreign  newsprint  can  undersell  the 
Canadian  product,  while  the  British  paper,  which  has 
the  advantage  over  all  other  makes,  is  largely  made 
of  pulp  from  Europe.  Canadian  pulp  and  paper,  and 
other  products  too,  are  practically  excluded  from  Eng- 
land because  depreciated  European  exchange,  poor 
living  and  wage  conditions  on  the  continent,  and 
freight  rates  that  are  ridiculously  low  in  comparison 
with  Atlantic  rates  eastward. 

Economically,  England  wants  to  buy  in  the  cheap 
e.st  market  and  sell  to  the  Dominions  at  a  tariff  ad- 
vantage over  other  countries,  and  has  not  hesitated  to 
gain  such  an  advantage  over  one  of  her  own  dom- 
inions. 

On  top  of  this  we  find  a  desire  in  England  to  place 
her  excess  population   in   Canada,  but   there  has  been 


shown  no  great  inclination  to  facilitate  the  selling  of 
Canadian  goods  in  Britain  on  a  parity  with  European 
production.  Canada  is  glad  to  have  immigration  from 
England  and  to  have  their  production  traded  for  Eng- 
lish goods,  but  this  cannot  be  done  unless  some  pro- 
tection is  afforded  them.  This  is  but  a  means  of  help- 
ing her  own  citizens  getting  a  footing  in  the  new 
world. 

The  result  of  the  Imperial  Trade  Conference  will 
show  whether  England  and  Australia  really  believe  in 
Empire  preference  or  are  just  talking. 

There  is  much  talk  on  the  subject,  outside  of  the 
Conference ;  in  fact,  the  preference  idea  bids  fair  to 
l)recipitate  a  protection  tariff  as  a  main  i.ssue  in  Brit- 
ish i)olitics.  The  English  manufacturer  and  tradesman 
has  heretofore  enjoyed  the  measure  of  prosperity  that 
has  fallen  to  him — or  that  he  has  gone  after — largely 
because  England  has  obtained  cheap  raw  materials 
and  had  the  world  for  a  practically  unrestricted  mar- 
ket. But  things  have  changed.  The  great  United 
States  market  is  practically  closed  and  barred  and 
the  European  market  is  sadly  disrupted.  The  colonies 
and  dominions  of  the  Empire  do  not  begin  to  rep- 
i-esent  the  purchasing  power  of  these  other  markets, 
but  what  there  is  can  be  fostered  and  developed  if 
given  some  encouragement  to  grow.  If  England 
wants  to  extend  her  trade  within  the  Empire,  she 
must,  as  we  see  it  give  these  members  of  her  own 
family  some  advantage  —  certainly  an  even  chance  — 
with  outsiders  who  have  producing  conditions,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  labor,  that  are  not  altogether 
consonant  with  British  standards.  Another  phase  of 
the  matter  is,  that  with  a  policy  of  protection  in  vogue 
in  England  there  will  be  a  basis  for  swapping  favors 
with  the  United  States  as  well  as  providing  advan- 
tages to  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

The  next  few  weeks  will  show  important  results. 


The  drop  in  exports  of  pulpwood  during  September 
to  a  point  only  20  per  cent,  greater  than  for  this  month 
in  1922  follows  ciiriously  on  the  Order-in-Council  of 
August  14th  exempting  for  10  years  pulpwood  con- 
tracts from  any  effect  of  an  embargo.  In  view  of 
the  wood  situation  a  year  ago,  the  September  exports 
are  not  far  from  normal. 
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F.  H.  ANSON 


This  issue  was  already  on  the  press  when  word  was 
received  of  the  sudden  death  on  Thm-sday,  in  Montreal, 
of  Mr.  Frank  H.  Anson,  president  of  the  Ab.tibi  Power 
&  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.  The  funeral  service  will  be  at  his 
late  home,  Peel  Street,  Montreal,  Satvu'day,  at  2,30  P.M. 

SAFETY  SCORES  AGAIN 

One  of  the  most  genuinely  humane  and  Christian 
movements  of  our  time  is  the  Safety  First  Movement. 
It  was  started  with  the  idea  of  reducing  accidents, 
particularly  industrial  accidents,  by  elimination  of 
causes.  The  idea  has  spread  to  the  prevention  of  all 
kinds  of  accidents  by  educational  campaigns,  and  to 
the  conservation  of  health  through  instruction  and 
propaganda  on  hygiene. 

The  organization  of  industrial  activity  and  the 
awakening  of  the  industrial  conscience  to  its  respons- 
ibility for  the  welfare  of  the  worker  has  brought 
about  what  is  little  short  of  a  revolution  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  employer  and  employee.  It  is  true  that, 
in  some  cases,  this  has  had  to  be  brought  home  and 
held  fast  by  legislation,  but  legislation  is  only  tho 
expression  of  an  awakened  public  opinion  on  this  im- 
portant matter.  When  one  stops  for  a  moment  to 
consider  what  the  loss  of  a  week,  or  even  a  day,  means 
to  many  a  workman,  with  its  inevitable  reaction  on 
industry  and  the  community,  the  wonder  is  not  thai 
so  much  is  being  done  now,  but  rather  that  so  little  is 
done  now  and  nothing  was  done  for  so  long. 

The  people  of  Ontario  seem  to  have  been  the  first  in 
Canada  to  realize  the  need  for  organized  activity  along 
health  and  safety  lines,  and  for  some  time  there  has 
been  an  efficient  Safety  League.  Tn  addition  to  this, 
many  industrial  concerns  belong  to  the  National 
Safety  Council,  which  has  a  number  of  subdivisions 
according  to  industries,  and  which  has  been  doing  a 
remarkable  work  for  many  years.  The  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturers  in  Ontario,  besides  having  mor.^ 
or  less  to  do  with  the  work  of  the  organizations  men- 
tioned, have  their  own  Safety  Association,  which  oper- 
ates in  conjunction  with  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board. 

The  "Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine"  has  been  propag- 
ganding  for  a  long  time  in  favor  of  a  broader  organiza- 
tion of  safety  work  in  Canada,  particularly  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry.  A  move  along  this  general 
line  was  made  a  few  days  ago  in  the  organisation  of 
the  Quebec  Safety  League.  Much  help  was  given  by 
Ontario  friends  and  workers  in  this  field.  M?ny  firms 
in  this  province  were  already  members  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  but  there  is  a  big  advantage  in  a  local 
organisation.  The  need  of  provincial  organizations, 
whifh  should  be  tied  together  in  a  national  body  is 
pspeeially  noticeable  where  the  law  varies  and  there 
are  other  purely  local  features  and  factors 


It  is  very  gratifying  to  observe  this  evidence  of  in- 
terest in  safety  and  health  in  Quebec.  It  will  mean,  not 
only  greater  happiness  and  comfort  among  those  most 
afl'ected  by  accidents  and  sickness,  but  also  greater 
dependability  and  continuity  of  production.  Stead- 
iness of  operation  means  better  wages  and  lower  costs. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  organization  of  the  Que- 
hec  Safety  League  will  facilitate  the  co-operation  of 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  mills  in  safety  work  and  event- 
ually result  in  a  Safety  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association. 


COBWEBS 

Cordwood  is  quoted  by  Sherbrooke  dealers  at  $12. 
The  more  extensive  use  of  fire  wood  would  be  an  an- 
tidote for  unemployment,  and  the  cutting  out  of  the 
liardwoods  would  greatly  improve  the  forest. 


But  —  men  are  already  at  work,  slashing  down 
the  finest  of  the  young  fir  and  spruce,  to  be  used  a 
few  hours  on  Christmas  day  and  then  discarded  with 
the  empty  candy  boxes.  Each  of  these  little  trees,  if 
allowed  to  grow  would  make  lumber  to  help  build  a 
house  or  barn,  or  paper  on  which  to  print  many  books 
or  write  letters  that  might  be  lasting  contributions 
to  human  welfare. 


The  Military  Scientific  Laboratory,  near  Tokyo, 
lost  a  part  of  their  library.  They  want  some  back 
numbers  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  all  of  which 
we  can  supply,  except  Jan.  19,  1922.  Can  any  reader 
spare  a  copy  of  this  issue? 


The  action  of  Great  Britain  in  agreeing  to  search 
for  liquor  on  vessels  within  12  miles  of  United  States 
shores  is  eloquent  evidence  of  the  very  cordial  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  and  shows  the  desire 
of  the  British  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  law. 


A  water  power  was  recently  leased  on  the  Megiscane 
River  and  timber  limits  on  the  Menicouagan  River  arc 
to  be  offered  at  auction.  We  suggest  that,  in  future, 
the  Government  either  publish  the  correct  pronouncia- 
tion  of  these  tongue-twisters,  or  revise  the  map  and 
give  them  numbers. 


PROGRESS 

T  am  Profrii'ss.     .\t  my  bidding 

Age  old  customs  melt  away ; 
Constantlv  the  world  I'm  ridding 

Of  the  things  that  cause  decay. 
New  inventions  ever  springing 

At  the  beckon  of  my  hand. 
To  a  fuller  )if"  nre  bringing 

All  ihf  wnrLI  whereon  we  stand. 
If  you'd  serve  me  and  adore  me. 

Bow,  and  bend  the  knee  before  me, 

N.C.R.   News. 
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How  to  Forecast  Your  Business 


■Till'  lliiii^'  lluil  IS  piiiiimiMint  ill  "111-  iiMiiils  tddii.v," 
MiiitI  I'rosiilfiit  .1.  L.  l-'fiiriiij.'.  in  iiilnRliiciiit,'  (he  siR-aU- 
er,  "is  wluit  is  llu'  liUHim-ss  sitiiatidii  {rnin-j  to  be  to 
morrow  iiiul  iifxl  dny  and  in  the  future.  There  is  no 
one  better  nualified  to  >;ive  us  authentic  anil  up-to-dat" 
information  on  that  sulijeet  than  Dr.  E.  0.  Mercliant 
of  the  George  11.  .Mead  Company,  and  formerly  prom 
inent  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Federal  Trail.' 
(.'oinmission." 

Dr.  Xlcrchaiii  :  Fidiow  iiieinbeis  of  the  Salesmen's 
Association:  I  deem  it  a  |)rivilet;e  tn  address  you  <is 
fellow  members,  for  several  months  afjo  throus'h  some 
special  dispensation  —  I  don't  know  how  it  hap 
pened  —  I^  was  elected  to  active  membership  in  this 
Association.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  word  "'active". 
Tliose  who  attend  the  Miami  Valley  Jfeetings  know 
wlio  does  the  work  down  there,  and  who  is  doin-i'  ii 
liere  toda\'  is  obvious. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  I  was  connected  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  Washington.  At 
that  time  when  I  recall  [  used  to  be  out  after  the  as- 
sociations in  the  paper  industry  with  a  big  stick,  I 
little  realized  that  some  day  I  would  be  a  member  of 
one  of  these  associations,  but  that  is  the  ease  today. 

I  think  this  Salesmen's  Association  is  a  wonderful 
thing.  I  don't  know  who  conceived  the  idea,  but  who- 
ever did  deserves  the  highest  commendation.  I  don't 
know  of  any  branch  of  the  i)aper  industry  that  need.s 
an  association  more  than  does  the  salesmen's  branch. 
You  have  an  opportunity  in  the  Salesmen's  Associa- 
tion to  elevate  selling  methods,  develop  esprit  de 
corps  and,  as  1  hope  I  shall  point  out  in  the  course  of 
my  talk,  add  stability  to  the  paper  market  by  collect- 
ing and  analyzing  the  facts. 

Down  at  Dayton  1  go  under  the  tith^  of  statistician. 
Xow  I  perhaps  ought  to  explain  a  little  .just  what  that 
means,  otherwise  you  may  get  a  wrong  impression  of 
some  of  my  remarks.  It  brings  to  my  mind  a  little 
story.  A  man  met  a  friend  of  his,  and  he  said,  "1 
have  a  new  dog." 

The  man  said,  ''You  have?  What  is  his  name?  What 
do  you  call  him?" 

He  said.  "I  have  named  him  Entomologist." 

The  man  said,  ''What  have  you  named  him  th.it 
for?" 

"1  don't  know.     It  is  a  good  name." 

"Do  you  know  what  an  entomologist  is?" 

"No." 

"Well,  an  entomologist  is  a  collector  of  rare  species 
of  insects." 

The  man  with  the  dog  replied. 

•'That  is  just  what  my  dog  is." 

A  statistician  is  supposed  to  compile  figures,  for  one 
thing,  and  analyze  them,  for  another.     I  met  a  friend 

'  Address  by  I>r.  E.  O.  Merchant  at  the  annual  luncheon  of 
the  Salesmen's  Association  of  the  Paper  Industry  Chicago 
October  10,   1923. 


ill  the  elevator  the  other  day,  and  lie  saiil  to  me  "You 
are  a  stiitistii-ian,  are  you  not?" 

"Yes." 
"You  eomijile  ligures.  do  voil?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  you  must   be  a  figure  head.'' 

1  don't  mind  being  called  a  figure  head  if  you  put 
the  emphasis  on  the  word  "Figure",  but  that  definition 
might  mislead  you  a  little.  I  don't  propose  today  to 
recite  a  lot  of  figures  to  you  about  business  conditions, 
or  about  the  papcu-  industry  although  my  head  may  be 
full  of  them.  What  I  have  in  mind  to  do  rather  is  to 
kec])  school  for  a  few  minutes  and  see  if  we  can  an- 
alyze some  of  these  fundamental  principles  that  un- 
derlie the  trend  of  business  and  thereby  get  our  bear- 
ing a  little  better.  There  never  was  a  time  when  it  waa 
more  important  that  those  in  charge  of  .sales  as  well  as 
the  salesmen  them.selves  should  have  accurate  informa- 
tion regarding  l)usiness  conditions;  the  sales  executives 
in  order  to  avoid  the  costly  mistakes  that  arise  from 
bad  .judgment,  and  the  .salesmen  themselves  in  order 
that  they  may  more  intelligently  assist  and  advise  their 
customers  regarding  their  purchases.  For  this  reason 
I  have  consented  to  talk  to  you  on  the  .sub.ject  of  "Busi- 
ness Forecasting".  My  purpo.se  is  not  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  forecast  of  what  is  going  to  happen  during 
the  next  year  or  two,  but  rather  to  analyze  business 
conditions  as  statisticians  are  accustomed  to  do,  so 
that  you  can  learn  how  to  do  your  own  forecasting. 

As  you  all  are  probably  aware,  this  year  has  been 
an  open  .season  for  bu.siness  forecasters."  There  never 
was  a  time  when  the  experts  on  business  conditions 
disagreed  so  widely  as  they  do  today.  Right  now 
you  have  forecasts  for  next  year  ranging  from  a  big 
boom  year  on  the  one  hand  to  a  year  of  severe  de- 
pression on  the  other,  and  these  predictions  are  not 
coming  entirely  from  amateurs,  they  are  coming  from 
college  professor.s,  business  services,  and  men  who  give 
a  lot  of  time  and  study  to  this  thing.  For  this  reason 
you  can  see  it  would  be  rather  rash  for  me  to  make 
positive  predictions  about  what  is  going  to  happen 
What  I  intend  to  do  is  to  analyze  the  .situation  for  you' 
pointing  out  the  favorable  factors  and  the  unfavor- 
able factors,  as  they  exist  today  without  anv  colorino- 
and  let  you  come  to  your  own  conclusions."  "' 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  talk  about  especially  is  the 
subject  of  business  cycles.  On  all  occasions  like  this 
you  always  find  me  expounding  on  the  subject.  Some 
of  you  may  think  I  have  wheels  in  mv  head,  or  that 
business  cycle  is  my  middle  name,  but"it  is  not  This 
economic  phenomenon  is  something  we  must  all  un- 
derstand, if  we  are  going  to  interpret  correctly  what 
we  read  m  the  papers  and  hear  dailv  about  business 

mgs,  to  get  the  proper  per.speetive  of  economic  devel- 
opments cr  to  forecast  intelligently  except  by  unde  - 
standing  the  principles  underlying  business  cycles 

Now  the  word  business  cycle  does  not  mean  as  much 
as  many  people  attribute  to  it.  About  all  the  word 
means  is  that  you  will  eventually  come  back  to  the 
starting  point.     We  all  know  it  does  not  need  to  be 
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proved  that  business  fluctuates  from  prosperity  to  de- 
pression and  back  to  prosperity,  so  you  can  start  at 
any  point  you  want  and  you  will  eventually  get  back 
to  it.  That  is  all  the  word  "cycle"  means.  It  does 
not  mean  that  these  fluctuations  or  swings  of  business 
have  any  predetermined  length  or  predetermined  in- 
tensity. *  If  they  did,  all  we  statisticians  would  have  to 
do  would  be  to  work  out  a  mathematical  formula  and 
sell  it  to  you  for  ten  dollars  a  head  and  you  could  do 
your  own  forecasting.  The  result  would  be  that  soon 
there  would  not  be  any  swings.  Everybody  would  be 
so  well  posted  you  couldn't  have  such  a  thing. 

To  illustrate  a  few  of  the  things  we  know  about 
business  cycles,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
chart  here.  I  made  it  in  the  form  of  a  circle  to  il- 
lustrate the  word  cycle,  as  I  have  defined  it.  Every 
cycle  can  be  said  to  have  four  phases.  The  first  phase 
is  one  we  call  depression,  the  second  is  revival,  the 
third  is  prosperity,  and  the  fourth  is  liquidation.  We 
don't  always  know  exactly  where  the  dividing  line 
is  between  any  two  phases,  but  the  ear-marks  of  each 
are  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  us  to  locate  ourselves 
quite  closely.  An  important  thing  I  want  to  bring  to 
your  attention  is  this :  that  the  business  cycle  always 
goes  through  these  phases  in  this  order,  and  it  never 
goes  in  any  other  order.  It  does  not  do  any  cutting 
across  the  lot  or  any  reversing  of  the  direction.  It 
goes  around  continually  in  this  way,  so  when  you  are 
in  one  of  these  phases  you  know  that  sooner  or  later 
you  are  going  to  get  into  the  next  one. 

Now  the  reason  for  this  is  that  there  are  always 
forces  generated  in  each  one  of  these  phases  which 
carry  us  out  of  that  phase  and  into  the  next  one. 
When  you  are  in  a  period  of  depression,  you  all  know 
what  the  characteristics  are;  you  can  recallthem  from 
1921.  Production  is  less  than  consumption  because 
there  are  big  inventories  that  have  to  be  used  up. 
There  is  general  unemployment.  Sometimes  if  the  de- 
pi-essions  are  severe  we  have  bread  lines.  There  is  au 
accumulation  of  funds  which  causes  money  rates  to 
decline  and  when  money  rates  decline  long  enough  you 
are  bound  to  get  a  rise  in  bond  prices.  These  are  all 
characteristics  of  the  period  of  depression. 

Now,  then,  after  consumption  has  used  up  all  of 
the  stocks  that  have  been  accumulated  in  a  period  of 
prosperity,  new  buying  starts,  and  as  the  new  buying 
gets  under  waj^  plants  open  up,  employment  increases, 
more  men  go  to  work  and  spend  their  wages  for  more 
goods,  etc.    In  this  way  the  revival  gains  momentum. 

There  are  usually  two  forces,  either  working  singly 
or  together,  that  help  to  swing  us  out  of  a  period  of 
depression  into  a  period  of  revival.  One  is  favorable 
agricultural  conditions  which  increases  the  buying 
power  of  the  big  farming  population.  As  soon  as  the 
farmers  get  their  mnne.v  from  the  harvests  they  start 
buying  and  that  stimulates  the  revival.  The  other 
force  is  new  building,  large  expenditures  for  new  build- 
ing. In  the  last  period  of  depression  it  was  new  build- 
ing, the  building  boom,  that  pulled  us  out  of  the  de- 
pression and  not  the  agricultural  situation,  for  that 
was  unfavorable.  It  did  not  help  us  much,  if  at  all. 
but  the  building  boom  did.  That  was  the  main  econ- 
omic force  that  brought  us  out  of  the  depression  of 
1921  into  the  period  of  revival  in  which  we  were 
traveling  during  the  year  1922.  It  was  supplemented 
by  a  heavy  demand  for  automobiles  and  also  a  heavy 
demand  for  railroad  equipment.     During  that  period 


of  revival  we  had  general  expansion  of  business  ac- 
tivity, rising  prices,  rising  costs,  rising  money  rates, 
and  also  rising  stock  prices,  etc.  We  got  up  suffi- 
cient momentum  in  the  period  of  revival  to  go  on  into 
the  period  of  prosperity,  and  we  have  been  in  this 
period  of  prosperity  during  the  present  year,  1923. 

What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  period  of 
prosperity?  You  all  know  them.  They  were  present 
in  exaggerated  form  in  the  boom  of  1919  and  1920. 
Production  exceeds  consumption,  causing  an  accumula- 
tion of  stocks.  You  have  rising  wage,  rising  costs 
and  rising  prices;  you  have  inefficiency  of  labor  and 
also  inefficiency  of  management.  You  have  rising 
money  rates  which  causes  securitj-  prices  to  go  down. 
You  have  also  a  wave  of  optimism.  Everybody  thinks 
the  prosperity  period  will  last  forever,  and  goes  ahead 
expanding  on  that  basis.  You  have  as  a  result  an 
over-expanded  plant  capacity.  Eventually  these  un- 
favorable factors  or  disease  germs,  if  you  want  to  call 
them  this,  get  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  favorable 
factors  and  force  us  into  a  period  of  liquidation. 

Late  last  fall  and  the  first  part  of  this  year  when  we 
were  entering  the  period  of  prosperity,  everything  was 
going  according  to  Hoyle  and  the  work  of  the  .statis- 
tician was  eas.y.  We  had  expanding  business  activity, 
rising  prices,  money  rates  went  up  somewhat,  and  it 
looked  as  if  we  were  going  right  on  through  the  per- 
iod in  regular  fashion.  Then  about  the  end  of  ilarch 
.something  happened.  We  got  off  the  beaten  path  be- 
fore we  realized  it  and  since  then  nobody  has  been 
able  to  forecast  with  any  great  degree  of  certainty 
what  is  going  to  happen. 

I  want  to  add  at  this  point  that  there  are  times, 
and  this  is  one  of  them  apparently,  when  enough  un- 
usual influences  can  develop  to  confuse  the  .situation 
and  when  that  happens  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  one 
to  forecast  with  absolute  accuracy.  That  is  what  has 
been  the  situation  since  the  last  of  March,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  the  business  services  and  economists 
are  so  far  apart  in  their  views.  They  have  no  guide- 
posts  to  steer  by. 

Now,  what  were  the  forces  that  brought  about  the 
imusual  situation?  Well,  I  think  the  most  important 
one  was  the  invasion  of  the  Ruhr  District  of  Germany, 
by  France.  As  long  as  Europe  was  producing,  buy- 
ing and  selling  goods,  even  with  conditions  as  bad  as 
they  were,  she  didn't  have  much  of  a  retarding  effect 
on  our  own  prosperity,  but  when  France  invaded  the 
Ruhr  and  the  Germans  retaliated  with  passive  re- 
sistance, the  production  of  sixty-five  million  people 
was  soon  curtailed  and  when  you  curtail  production 
you  curtail  buying  power.  People  can't  buy  unless 
they  can  sell  and  so  a  great  market  for  the' world's 
commodities  was  restricted.  It  was  not  long  after 
that  happened  until  there  was  a  business  reaction,  and 
declining  commodity  prices,  not  only  in  this  coimtry 
but  in.  England  and  other  countries.  That  was  one  of 
the  unexpected  forces  that  came  into  the  situation  and 
that  is  one  of  the  factors  that  I  think  every  man  who 
is  trying  to  look  ahead  and  forecast  correctly,  must 
watch  very  closely  from  now  on. 

The  Germans  have  given  up  passive  resistance  as  a 
government  policy,  unconditionally,  but  of  course  the 
damage  cannot  be  immediately  repaired.  A  good 
many  of  the  skilled  workmen  and  also  the  managing 
abdity  that  operated  the  Ruhr  factories  are  either  in 
jail  or  have  left  the  district,  and  it  is  going  to  take 
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some  time  to  buil.l  up  industrial  orRanizntion  apain, 
Ket  the  fnetories  running,  c;i't  the  iu>oplo  workinR,  ami 
restore  the  buyiii);  power  of  that  district. 

The  Gi-rman  jroverniiieiil  is  t;railiudly  weHkeniii!,' 
under  tiiese  unusual  and  unsettled  eonditicuis,  and  the 
Ue.ls  on  the  luie  hand  and  the  Monarehi.sts  on  the  other 
are  exert inj.'  every  influenee  they  ean  to  gt^t  eontrol  of 
the  (iovernment.  "  What  is  •^'oin^'  to  be  the  outcome  no 
body  knows.  The  German  trovernment  may  collapse 
|)erhaps;  or  in  a  short  time  there  may  be  a  settlement 
of  this  whole  situatioi\.  If  this  haiipens,  then  we  are 
!roin<:  to  see  increased  buyin-r  of  our  commodities  ajrain 
l)>  Kurope,  and  this  is  froin-,'  to  be  a  stimulatintr  factor, 
in  the  business  situation.  So  all  we  can  do,  frentlemen, 
reuardinp  this  factor,  is  simjjly  to  watch  the  news 
closely.  Don't  be  misled  by  the  headlines  but  try  to 
gret  the  real  facts  on  the  situation. 

Now,  the  second  factor  that  came  into  this  period 
of  prosperity  and  helped  to  cause  the  reaction,  I  think, 
was  the  proi)ajranda  a^aiust  inflation  which  was  cir 
eulated  last  Sprins-'.  We  have  enormous  <rold  i-eser- 
ves  as  a  result  of  heavy  importations  during  the  past 
two  years.  These  prold  reserves  of  the  Federal  Re 
serve  System  ean  be  multiplied  at  least  ten  times  in 
the  expansion  of  credit,  if  necessary.  Because  of  this 
fact  some  pcojile  feared  that  we  were  running:  into  a 
period  of  inflation  last  sprinjr.  They  prot  seared,  and 
started  the  projiagranda  which  was  M'idely  circulated, 
to  head  off  inflation.  It  immediately  rever.sed  busi- 
ness sentiment  which  up  to  this  time  was  growing  op- 
timistic. Business  sentiment  changed  over  night  and 
became  pessimistic,  a  very  unusual  occurrence  in  a 
period  of  prosperity.  You  don't  often  see  such  a 
thing  happen.  Now,  of  course,  there  can  be  an  honest 
ditTerence  of  opinion,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
those  men  who  started  the  propaganda  were  unduly 
alarmed.  I  think  that  it  did  more  harm  than  good. 
but  unquestionably  it  did  some  good.  During  the  last 
quarter  of  1922  and  the  first  quarter  of  1923  thei'e  was 
some  over-prodnction.  Wages,  costs  and  prices  went 
up  too  fast  in  some  cases.  There  was  some  accumula- 
tion of  inventories.  When  the  situation  changed  and 
we  entered  the  period  of  business  reaction,  production 
was  curtailed  and  stocks  were  i-educed.  We  got  our- 
selves in  a  few  months  on  a  much  sounder  basis  than 
existed  at  the  end  of  March. 

After  every  severe  business  depression  such  as  we 
had  in  1920  and  1921,  business  sentiment  is  especially 
sensitive  to  bearish  suggestions  and  therefore  it  is 
unwise  in  my  opinion  to  circulate  suggestions  of  this 
kind. 

I  can  further  illustrate  the  course  of  business  dur- 
ing recent  years  by  reference  to  these  charts  here,  the 
Harvard  Index  Chart,  the  Brookmire  Forecasting 
Chart,  and  the  Price  Index  Chart.  The  black  line  on 
the  Harvard  chart  represents  general  business.  You 
can  see  how  high  it  went  back  in  the  boom  period  of 
1919  and  1920,  and  how  quickly  it  came  down  in  1920 
and  part  of  1921.  During  the  rest  of  1921,  the  curve 
was  running  along  in  the  depression  period.  In  1922 
it  started  to  climb  upward  into  the  period  of  revival 
and  then  on  up  into  the  period  of  pi-osperity  until  the 
reaction  occurred  last  spring.  Then  the  curve  turned 
downward  for  a  few  mouths.  The  bottom  was  reached 
in  July  and  in  August  the  business  curve  started  up 
again. 

MR.  GIBSON:  What  is  the  date  of  the  upturn  of 
the  business  curve? 


DR.  MERCHANT:  That  is  the  month  of  August. 

MR.  GIHSDN:  Is  that  the  low  point? 

DR.  MEUCHANT:  The  low  point  was  July.  I 
h.iven'l  the  September  figures  yet.  I  think  they  will 
show  that   the  trend  is  well  held  if  not  still  upward. 

Thei'c  are  sonu!  other  evidences  that  this  business 
ii-action  came  to  an  end  in  July,  and  since  then  busi- 
ness has  been  on  the  ujj-grade  again.  1  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  this  index  chart  of  commodity  prices 
including  Dr.  Bradstr(!et's  IJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
statistics  and  Prof.  Fisher's  weekly  index.  You  will 
notice  what  happnicd  to  those  cui'ves  in  the  spi-ing 
of  1923.  They  all  went  down  together,  but  in  August 
and  September  these  indexes  turned  upward  again, 
indicating  that  the  reaction  was  over. 

This  Brookmire  forecasting  chart  also  illustrates 
what  has  lia]ipened  this  year.  The  theory  of  this 
chart  is  that  the  forecasting  line  should  turn  about 
one  month  ahead  of  the;  sjieeulative  stock  lino  and 
seven  months  ahead  of  Brailstreet's  commodity  price 
line.  As  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  conditions  were 
all  upset  this  year,  the  speculative  line  actually  turn- 
ed down  before  the  forecasting  line  did,  and  the  com- 
modity price  line  turned  about  as  quickly.  The  fore- 
casting line  went  down  a  little  but  would  not  stay 
down.     After  two  or  three  months  it  turned  up  again. 

Consequently  the  Brookmire  service  is  the  most  op- 
timistic of  all  the  business  services  today.  These 
people  say  that  this  revival  of  business  is  going  to 
continue  for  some  time,  perhaps  well  over  into  1924. 
They  are  quite  confident  that  their  forecasting  line  is 
supporting  this  prediction. 

The  Evidence  of  Fundamentals 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  fundamentals  of  busi- 
ness and  see  where  we  stand.  Consumption  is  running 
on  a  very  high  level  today.  It  has  been  on  a  high  level 
during  the  whole  year.  As  positive  evidence  of  this 
fact  look  at  the  weekly  freight  car-loadings,  which 
show  the  volume  of  goods  going  through  the  chan- 
nels of  distribution  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

I  didn't  have  imagination  enough  when  this  chart 
was  drawn  for  the  line  of  total  car-loadings  is  already 
off  the  chart.  This  middle  line  on  the  chart  is  one 
you  will  all  be  interested  in  for  it  represents  the  mis- 
cellaneous, L.C.L.  and  package  freight  car-loadings. 
In  this  group  is  included  all  those  goods  that  are 
carried  in  packages,  cartons,  containers  and  wrap- 
ping paper  and  you  see  that  this  line  is  still  going  up. 

Another  evidence  of  the  high  level  of  consumption 
is  furnished  by  the  figures  on  retail  sale  publisheil 
by  some  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  The  figures 
for  cities  like  New  York  and  Chicago  show  that  the 
volume  of  retail  sriles  is  keeping  up ;  it  is  breaking  all 
previous  recoi-ds.  That  is  natural,  for  everywhere 
everybody  is  well  employed  and  getting  good  wages 
and  if  you  will  compare  the  wages  paid  today  with  the 
cost  of  living  you  will  find  that  the  workers  have  a 
bigger  margin  of  buying  power  than  they  had  in  1920 
when  prices  went  up  as  fast  or  faster  than  wages. 
This  year  prices  are  being  kept  down  while  wages 
have  gone  up,  and  the  margin  of  buying  power  has 
been  increased. 

MR.  GIBSON:  Before  you  get  off  the  subject  of  car- 
loadings,  how  many  weeks  has  it  been  since  the  car- 
loadings  have  run  over  a  million  cars  a  week  on  your 
chart  J    We  can't  see  the  figures. 
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DR.  MERCHANT:  The  million  carloadings  started 
in  the  last  part  of  ilay  and  have  continued  to  run 
over  a  million  ears  a  week  except  for  three  or  four 
weeks  where  there  were  holidays  like  the  Fourth  of 
.Tulv  and  Labor  Day.  and  the  week  the  late  President 
Harding'  died,  and  one  other,  1  think.  The  high  point 
last  month  was  alxiut  a  million  and  ninety  thotisand. 
Xow.  the  high  point  last  year  was  about  a  million  and 
fourteen  thousand.  I  think,  and  in  1920  it  was  a  mil- 
lion and  eighteen  thousand.  Anyway,  we  are  con- 
siderably above  the  previous  high  records. 

The  second  fundamental  factor  is  that  inventories 
are  not  unduly  large.  During  the  last  quarter  of  1922 
and  the  first  quarter  of  1923  there  was  a  tendency  to 
expand  inventories.  The  business  reaction  we  have 
had  since  then  has  caused  the  liquidation  of  these  in- 
ventories, so  that  today,  generally  speaking,  they  are 
smaller  than  they  were  on  April  first  and  are  generally 
on  a  sound  basis.  Here  and  there  you  will  still  find 
inventories  that  are  too  large.  That  is  true  of  pig  iron 
for  instance.  But  generally  speaking,  inventories  to- 
day are  on  a  sound  basis.  In  other  words,  there  is  not 
a  large  stock  of  finished  goods  to  be  worked  off  which 
would  cause  a  curtailment  of  production. 

The  third  fundamental  factor  is  that  we  have  a  suf- 
ficient lalioi;  sui)ply  to  take  care  of  production  and 
the  fourth  is  that  we  have  adequate  transportation 
facilities.  You  don't  realize  perhaps  how  well  the 
railroads'  are  taking  care  of  the  enormous  volume  of 
traffic  today.  There  is  practically  no  ear  shortage 
anywhere.  If  you  go  back  over  the  history  of  this 
country  you  never  will  find  an  instance  where  wr 
were  in  a  period  of  prosperity  with  so  little  car  short- 
age as  we  have  today. 

The  fifth  fundamental  factor  is  the  money  situation. 
Ordinarily  by  the  time  we  get  into  a  period  of  pros 
perity,  money  rates  have  climbed  up  quite  a  ways,  but 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  billion  and 
a  half  or  two  billions  of  gold  injected  into  our  Federal 
Reserve  System  during  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
we  have  a  money  situation  today  which  is  like  the 
situation  we  usually  have  back  in  the  beginning  of  i\ 
period  of  revival.  I  don't  know  of  an  instance  in  the 
history  of  this  country  where  we  have  had  money 
conditions  like  they  are  today.  It  is  an  exti-emely 
favorable  factoi-  in  the  present  situation.  These  are 
some  of  the  fundamental  factors  which  everj"-  econ- 
omist, statistician  and  business  service,  watches  close- 
ly and  it  is  for  the  reason  that  these  factors  are  all 
so  favorable  that  services  like  the  Harvard  and  Brook- 
mire  and  Professors  like  Fisher  of  Yale  and  bank 
presidents  like  Reynolds  of  Chicago  say  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  any  severe  depression  taking  place 
next  year,  but  on  the  contrary  business  is  likely  to  re- 
main good. 

Now,  there  are  some  unfavoiable  factors  in  the  pres- 
ent situation  and  in  my  position  it  would  not  do  to 
neglect  to  mention  them  also.  One  unfavorable  factor 
is  the  Ruhr  situation  which  I  have  already  described. 
Another  unfavorable  factor  is  the  bearish  business 
sentiment  that  prevails.  This  year  more  than  ever 
before  it  has  been  a  question  of  psychology.  Take 
the  groundwood  pulp  market  as  an  illustration.  The 
statistics  show  that  we  have  had  smaller  stocks  of 
groundwood  pulp  on  hand  during  this  year  than  ever 
before,  and  yet  the  price  of  groundwood  has  not  risen 
above  fifty  dollars  at  the  mill,  whereas  in  1920  with 


stocks  considerably  larger  than  this  year  the  price 
sailed  up  to  one  hiuidred  and  fifty  dollars  a  ton  at 
the  mill  without  any  difficulty  at  all. 

Sugar  is  another  illu.stration.  There  is  barely 
enough  in  existence  to  get  us  by  until  the  next  crop, 
hut  the  sjieculators  could  not  get  the  price  up  over 
ten  cents  before  the  public  rose  up  and  said,  "We  are 
being  gouged  and  we  won't  stand  for  it."  And  the 
price  M^ent  down.  In  1920  with  more  sugar  available 
the  price  soared  above  30  cents.  It  is  necessary  to 
give  business  sentiment  more  than  usiial  consideration 
at  this  time.  When  business  sentiment  is  bearish  as 
it  is  now,  business  men  will  not  use  this  big  fund  of 
available  credit  to  expand  their  business.  They  are 
afraid  to.  Business  men  will  not  go  ahead  and  buy  for 
the  future;  they  will  only  buy  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Anotlier  unfavorable  factor  is  the  surplus  plant 
capacity.  You  all  know  that  following  the  boom  of 
1919  and  1920  plant  capacity  was  very  rapidly  ex- 
panded in  almost  all  lines  of  })usiness.  and  today  we 
are  still  paying  through  the  nose  for  these  foolish  ex- 
cesses. This  suri)lus  plant  capacity  along  with  this 
beari.sh  business  sentiment  makes  it  very  difficult  for 
manufacturers  to  get  their  prices  up  in  line  with  their 
costs,  consequently  you  will  find  all  through  industry 
today  concerns  doing  a  record  volume  of  business,  with 
nothing  to  show  for  it.  That  is  the  reason  why  since 
last  March  we  have  had  a  bear  market  in  industrial 
securities.  ]\Ianufacturing  concerns  are  not  making 
the  profit  they  ought  to  be  making  on  their  volume  of 
business.  Conijietition  is  too  keen  on  the  one  hand  to 
allow  them  to  raise  their  prices,  and  the  sentiment  of 
their  customers  is  too  bearish  on  the  other  hand  to 
permit  them  to  raise  their  prices. 

Then  along  with  the  surplus  plant  capacity  we  have 
had  a  smaller  export  market  this  year.  If  we  had 
had  a  big  export  market  we  could  have  disposed  of 
most  of  our  surplus  and  run  our  plants  to  capacity, 
but  that  was  impossible  with  small  exports.  On  the 
other  hand,  imports  have  been  large.  We  have  been 
getting  some  heavy  importations  of  commodities  into 
this  country  in  spite  of  the  tariff  barriers  and  these 
are  competing  with  the  product  of  domestic  manufac- 
turers. If  this  goes  far  enotigh  it  will  cause  some  of 
our  industrial  concerns  to  shut  down,  throwing  their 
men  out  of  work. 

Some  jieople  regard  the  coming  presidential  elee 
tion  as  an  unfavorable  factor  because  of  the  radicalism 
that  is  rampant  among  the  farmers.  So  those  services 
like  Babson.  that  are  bearish  on  business  have  some 
basis  as  you  can  .see.  for  their  position.  I  have  tried 
to  set  forth  both  sides  for  you,  so  that  you  can  see 
what  the  picture  is.  The  present  situation  is  not  n 
one  sided  one:  it  is  a  two-sided  proposition  with  both 
sides  fighting  for  supremacy.  This  spring  for  the 
time  being  the  unfavorable  factors  had  the  upper 
hand,  but  since  July  the  favorable  factors  seem  to 
have  regained  their  former  position  and  we  are  once 
ntore  going  in  the  right  direction. 

The  paper  iudustry  is  a  cyclical  industry;  that  is, 
it  tiuettiates  about  in  line  with  general  btisiness.  When 
times  are  prosperous  the  paper  industry  is  prosperous; 
when  times  are  bad  the  paper  industry  is  bad.  cor 
respondingly. 

I  know  that  I  don't  need  to  prove  that  point  to  you. 
but  I  have  made  a  chart  showing  the  production  of  the 
four  largest  grades  of  paper,  newsprint,  book,  wrap- 
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ping  and  paper  lioanl  in  comparison  with  the  Ilnr- 
vartl  business  curve.  Tliese  productiiui  (inures  cor- 
reoteil  for  scHKonal  variation,  fluctuate  about  in  line 
witli  tiie  Harvard  <-ium'  Whatever  the  Harvard  line 
does  tiiese  production  curves  do  also.  Since  the  i)aper 
industry  is  a  eyelical  industry  we  tret  the  same  tend- 
encies tiiat  we  do  in  f?eiuM-al  business;  in  other  words, 
in  a  period  ot"  jirospcrity  pi-oduction  exceeds  consump 
tion  and  stmdvs  arc  built  up  aii<l  ill  a  period  of  cb'pres 
si(>n  eonsumptiou  cx<M'cds  protluction,  while  the  stocks 
are  beinsr  used  up.  To  illustrate  that  ixiint  I  have 
placed  on  the  chart  <i  iiiu'  f(U'  newsprint  consumption 
f(>  compare  with  the  curve  for  production.  Durinj;  the 
year  1920  the  |)roduction  line  was  above  the  consump- 
tion line  and  stocks  were  built  up.  In  1921  the  i)osi 
tion  of  the  two  lines  was  i-evi'rscd,  while  the  st<icks 
were  used  up  duriufr  1922  and  1923  both  lines  climbed 
upward  tofretlier  showiuf;  a  healthy  condition.  Tlu' 
same  thinjr  would  und(Ulbtedly  be  true  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  paper  industry  if  we  had  the  figures 
to  show  it.  I  think  it  is  jirobably  true  also  that 
greater  vai'iation  between  pro<luction  and  actual  eon- 
sumptioji  exists  in  the  case  of  those  grades  of  ]iaper 
distributed  through  .jobbers  than  in  the  case  of  the 
grades  of  ])aper  distributed  directly,  for  the  jobbers 
constitute  an  intermediate  reservoir  of  stocks  which 
expands  and  contracts  according  to  changes  in  condi- 
tions. When  the  jobber  starts  to  liquidate  his  stocks 
he  stojis  buying  entirely  for  the  time  being.  That 
throws  your  production  way  down  while  your  eon- 
sumption  is  going  along  at  a  steady  pace. 

If  we  trace  the  history  of  the  pa])er  industry  through 
the  past  few  years  I  think  that  perhaps  it  may  help 
us  to  see  what  we  can  do  as  an  association  of  sales- 
men to  help  stabilize  conditions.  You  all  know  what 
hapi)ened  in  the  paper  industry  in  1920.  Buyers  were 
out  after  i)ai)er  and  were  willing  to  pay  any  price 
for  it.  The  demand  was  tremendous.  It  looked  like 
the  mills  coukhrt  take  care  of  it.  The  salesmen  were 
as  badly  deceived  by  appearances  as  their  executives. 
They  thought  they  had  the  world  by  the  tail,  selling 
was  pretty  easy.  When  the  smoke  cleared  away  it 
was  found  that  everybody  was  .stocked  up  with  paper; 
the  mills  were  stocked  with  raw  materials  and  new 
plants  were  being  built  everywhere.  When  we  came 
into  this  period  of  liquidation  and  depression  these 
stocks  had  to  be  used  up  and  while  they  were  being 
used  lip  production  was  less  than  consumption.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1921,  a  salesman  couldn't  sell  a  customer 
a  week's  supply  of  paper  to  .save  his  neck.  But  after 
we  entered  the  jieriod  of  revival,  buying  picked  up 
again  and  during  the  last  quarter  of  1922  and  the 
first  of  1923.  business  was  generally  pretty  good  in  the 
paper  industry ;  production  was  expanded,  buying  was 
active,  and  I  think  if  we  had  all  the  facts  to  show  it 
some  overproduction  and  some  increase  in  inventories 
took  place.  Then  when  the  sudden  reaction  came  and 
business  sentiment  was  reversed,  those  inventories 
were  reduced  and  while  that  was  going  on  the  orders 
necessarily  were  few  and  far  between.  Consequently 
in  some  branches  of  the  paper  industry  conditions  were 
quite  dull  this  summer. 

The  paper  industry  today  like  business  in  general  is 
still  paying  for  the  unnecessary  expansion  of  plant 
capacity  following  the  boom  of  1919  and  1920.  It  is 
also  experiencing  increasing  imports  and  decreasing 
exports  in  some  grades. 

If,  as  now  appears  quite  certain,  general  business  is 
Pn  the  up-^rade  again,  we  can  al]  be  sure  that  the 


pa|)er  industry  will  go  along  with  the  rest  of  the  proeeii- 

sion.     If  we  have  better  business  tliis  fall  and  winter 

generally    the  paper  in.lustry  is  going  to  share  in  it 

bo,  to  bring  this  talk  to  a  conclusion,  the  me.s.sage  I 

want   to  lea  v..   with   you   is   that   if  you   gentlemen    in 

lis   association    will    go    to   your   customers   and    tell 

lem  that   conditions  are  essentially  sounrl,   and  that 

there  ,s  no  reason  for  all  this  limiditv  and  apprehen 

sion,  you  can   help  turn   the   wheel   in  the  right  diree 

!"  U       "\  '  T  "",'  ''■;"'"  *'''•'  '"•-'«-^>"»-'.  P"(  our  shoulder, 
to   the    wheel   and   "Pu.sh"   it   over. 

PULP    AND    PAPER    EXPORTS  7n    SEPTEMBER 

As.sociat,o„  states  that  the  total  value  of  the  pulp  and 

o     *l"i.i  in","';''  "    ■'"■'*'"■   '■'■'""  ^^^  P'-'^^'i""'^  ">onth 
tembcr  1.^22  ' ''"'"'"  "''  ^'^''■''■''''  "^^'^  ^'^^- 

below"'''    "*"   "''    '"'■'"'"    ^"■^•^'"    ''■^f""-<^«''    "'■''    given 

September   1922  September   1923 

PAPKR  '''■^''''  '^'"''"'  '-wts  Value 

BorPa;l,. ''''i'i^?      *-«f''»«  1.818.591      ?6,870,190 

Other    P;uH.r';,,ul     "                      '             "'^^^  ^.^^^             40,948 
M;imifs 

574,097  653,113 


PULi': 

Sulph.Tte 

Sulphite     Blclul. 

L'nbleached 
.Mt'L-li;inic-al   . . 


$6,244,614 


234,439 
225,829 
456,819 
681,595 


$7,564,251 

761,695 

929,121 

1,282,808 

1,177,994 


nc^,;.,,..„.„„„,'s:;'4-r'„-ix,r;s 


t'.  S.  A.  .  .  . 
v.  Kingdom 
•AH  Othp]-    . 


Paper  Pulp  Total 

'■0'2,584  $2,954,723  $10,027  307 

190,229  1,095,288  1285  517 

301,438  101,607  403;045 


■^6b   cords  valued   at   $1,172,814  compared   with    94  A" 
-lis  valued  at  $974,568  in  Septembei  19^  '  '^ 

H,  ^  !  ^'?^  "'"'■  "i""^!'.'^  of  tiiis  vear  the  value  of 

he  exports  of  pulp  and  paper  has  shown  a    oiJide"able 
19-  ZVtlfT-'''  «i«, ---ponding  nine  month. 
*S-?  7qTsoT  ^  total  being  .$104,636,736   compared   with 

V  £     1  ave   been  T'    ^'"''''''''  ^''^  ^'^  ^^^^^^ity  and 
a  lies   have   been   shown   ni   practicallv   all   grades   of 

■    H vitv  of?rp""\''"^''  '''''''■''  ^««-t  the  Wased 
Hftnity  of  the  Canadian  mills. 

Details  for  the  various  o-rades  a 
lowing  table : 

9  Months  1922  9  Months  1923 

I^  Value  Tons  Value 

B:^"paper     CCwt.i      l^j^^     ''''^^''S^     *^-? 
Bond    &    Writins'.  R  i -.1  o-'c.  '^^  259,699 

K.anwrapp.„/..-:       ^^         ,^^       ^^         J-;- 


i'iven  in   the  fol- 


Mechanlcal     Piil|i 

Sulphate 

Sulphate 


Total  Paper 
Total  Pulp    . 


220,870  6,643,7S3      248,189  8  222  12" 

'u-^f-l        ^lilt'^"''     ^^^.823        19.961,'035 
ins,333  6,658.849      107.637  7.031961 


$54,503,754 
29,289,139 


$69,421,62: 
35,215,115 


Better  than  exemption  or  escape  from  sorrows 
to  bear  them  rightly, 


grac? 
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BRITISH    TRADE    NEWS  weekly,  daily,  and  technical  newspapermen,  are  constantly 

(From    Our    London    Correspondent)  bein-   invited— and      entertained— to   the   Wembley   struc- 

T       J         /-«  1.    oi     inoQ  tiiri's   in  course  of  erection,  as  a   result  of  which  descrip- 

London,  Oct.  21,   1923.  ,  ,       n          ^       r  ^.             i j       m 

,  tive  rf ports  are  sent  to  all  parts  oi   the   world.      Ine  ex- 

Tlu-  neitotiafions  between  the   Premiers  of  the  Colonies  i,j),it;„n  ^.jn  conseqiuntlv  draw  people  from  distant  lands, 

and    Dominions   in   the    Imperial    Conference,   are    running  p^jp  ^^^  Paper  Markets 

alonjr  smoothly.      Mr.   Bruee.  of   Australia,   ha.s   dealt   with  ^,^^.^^   .^   ^^.jj   ^  ^^,|,„,,^^  ;„   j,,,.   Britisli   paper   industry, 

the  question   of  tradin-   within  the   Empire   and   his   views  p^,,„^j^  ^^^.  ^^,,,jj   „,..i„t„;„pa,  hut  the  domestic  demand  is 

arc-    certainly    in    the    ri-ht    direction.      It    is    up    to    the  ^^^^^    ^j^^  .^  ^     ^^^^     ^^^j  ^^  .,^^j^„        ^^^^^^     p^j^^^  ^^^ 

Canadian     representatives     now  to  drive  their  arguments  ^.^.^.^.^.^  qualities  of  papers  reaehin-  a  higher  level,  but  at 

home  and  if  they  .succeed  the  outlook  for  paper  from  Can-  ^^^^.^^,^^    .^.    -^   ^^^^.    ..^^j^  „    ^,,g    position    of    some    of   the 

ada   in  Au.stralia  should  be  more  hopeful.  ^^^jlj^   i^  reflected"  in  their  reports.   "No  dividends"  makes 

A  Novel  Idea  melancholy  reading  for  shareholders  and  that  is  the  story 

In   the   course   of   a   eoiivcrs.ition   with   a   prominent   edi-  ^  geod  many  of  the  British  mills  are  now  printing, 

tor  of  one  of  the   Lancashire  textile  trade  papers,  he  told  'jphf    pulp   market    is   not   active.      Business   transactions 

me  that  a  Bradford  paper  merchant,  who  deals  in  wrapp-  ar'-  on   a   small    scale  and  prices  are  unchanged, 

ings  of  all  kinds,  organized  on  his  own   a  most  successful  g^j^^  gritigh  Patents 

exh.ibition  of  all  the  "good  things"  he  had  to  sell,  at  the  .p,^^      ^^^^^^    j.^^   ^^^   ^,^.^   ^^._.^j^   contains   the   names   of 

Bradford    Wool    Exchange,    which    has    a    membership    of  „,     p^^^.^^^      Glenside.    New    Mills,      Stockport,    and    R. 

t  000  wool  buyers,  sellers,  and  dealers.     The  paper  mer-  ^j^^^^^^    ^^    Finsburv    Square,    London,    who    deal    with    a 

ch.ml  sent  out  an   "S.   O.  S."  to  his  triends  and   in  reply  p^,p   jn^^g^tion   thev  have   introduced.      Thev   sav   that   in 

they  backed  up  his  exhibits  with  the  finest  show  of  wrapp-  ^,^^   ,.eduction   or   disintegration    of   rolled    sheets"  of  wood 

ings  any   wool  merchant,  or  those  associated  with  the  m-  ^^^^j^^    ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^    boards,  and  similar  materials,  the  laps 

dustry,  could   conceive.      There   was   everything   to   please  ^^  ^,^ _  j.^^  .^  ^,^^  j^^.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^  continuous  apron 

them,  from  photographs  to  the  raw  material,  and  my  edi-  ^^^   ^^^^    ^^j,^^^    to"  obliquely    set    saw   blades    which,   co- 

torial    friend  observed:   "Really.   I   was   astonished.      Now  op^,^ti„„  ^-^^^  stationary  teeth  or  the  like,  tear  the  ma- 

this   is  a  little  knowledge  for  the   Canadian  paper  sellers.  j^^.^,  .^^^  j^ggular  shaped  pieces.     These  pieces  then  fall 

Th.  y  have  only  to  find  out  where  the  big  crowds   are  in  j,,„,„„j^   tj^^   h^pp^^    „f    ^    disintegrator    having    revolving 

Montreal    and    Toronto    and.    with    permission,    set    up    an  ^^._^^    ^^^    stationary    pins.      The    comminuted    material    is 

exhibition  in  charge  of  a  good  business  talker.   1  am  told.  j,^^,^   transferred   by   a   pneumatic   blower   through   a   pipe 

indirectly,   that  the   Bradford   paper  merchant   anticipates  j.^_^,  ^_^^.^^  ^,^j^.^,^  -^  beaters,  or  to  a  mixing  chest,  where 

a  good  run  of  business  as  a  result  of  his  enterprise  at  the  .^  ^^^,^  be  mixed  with  size,  loading,  and  color,  and  passed 

local  u  ool  Exchange.  ^^  ^^^^  j,j.  jj^^fg  continuously  acting  refiners. 

Another   point   that   is    worth   mentioning   in   connection  ^    ^    Ma.sterman.  Mill  House.  Woodburn  Green.  Buck- 

with   advertising   stunts.      I   notice  several   English   paper-  ■,^.A,^,^^\,x^e^  has   a   new  waterproofing   paper   in   the  list, 

mak.rs  are  using  textile  trade  papers,  commercial  papers  ,j,,^,.  j^^.^.^tion  j^  numbered  202,432  in  the  British  patents 

and  even  theatre  programmes  for  advertising  their  special  ^^^j^.,.    joj,jon_  an^j  i,  jatej  jyja^  25,  1922.   (No.   11.764.). 

lines   suitable   to   the   trade   they   are    advertising   in.      My  ^^^^^^  q^-j    ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  addition  to  pulp  of  an  emul- 

attention   was   really   first   drawn   to   this   new   scheme   by  ^j^^^  ^^  resin,  soap,  and  wax,  subsequently  precipitated  on 

an    advertising   agent    who    showed    me    a    firn»    of    carpet  ^,,^,    ^.^-^^^^   ^^   ^^^^       rpj^^   materials    are*  retained    in    the 

makers    advertising   in    a    paper    apiieanng    daily    m    con-  emulsified   condition    and   a   harder   and   more   waterproof 

nection  with  shipping,  and  shipping  only.     I  was  told  the  product   is   ol:;tained   by  the     addition   of  a     polymerizing 

results  were  excellent  and   I   am   sure  the  papermakers  in  ^^^^^^    ^    ^     formaldehyde,   etc. 

Ensland  see  there  is  business  in  extending  advertisements  Swedish  Pulp 

to    trades   they    can   cater   for.      I   may    also    state    for   the  ,    j    t       .^         .i  •             i       u       •         .u 

information  of  those  who  advertise  in  the   "Pulp  and   Pa-  i>eports    haVe    reached    London    this    week    showing   the 

per  Magazine"   and  the  "Canadian   Textile  .Journal"   that  ■S^^cdisll  pulp  position.     The  position  may  be  summarised 

eopi.s  of  these  papers  are   always  prominently   displayed  as  follows:— 

before  professional  men   and  all   industries  right  in  heart  ."Sulphite 20  per  cent  unsold 

of  the  City  of  London,  as  well  as  in  the  various  Canadian  .'^ulphate 10  per  cent  unsold 

offices    ou"tside    the    city    boundary.      These    displays    un-  (Iroundwood 10  per  cent  unsold 

doubtedly  bring  business  to  manufacturers   in   Canada.  "      (dry) greater  part  placed 

The  Wembley  Exhibition  ^^    ^■'*    ■'*tatcd    that    the    demand    lor    ground  wood    of    all 

IT     ■          A         •    f;   „      ...  .    .,>>•, .-..r;,!,.    ill    tilt-   dflilv   news-  kinds  is  lively  and  that  a  large  number  of  orders  for  1924 

Various   descrii)tu)ns   .ire   ..ippiMring    iii    trit    aaiij    news  ,        j  "  ,              ,        i 

1            u      I  ^-         1    •       ,i,;i,;t^   ..t   flif   W^mVilpTT  ■PiTi  have    already    been   placed, 

papers  here  about  C  anada  s  cxliioits  at  the    VV  emoiey  Jim-  .                 i 

pirc  Exhibition  next  year.     These  write-ups  in  the  Press  Pulp  from  Russia 

are  natur.ally  creating  great  intere.st  and  it  will  be  a  .j,|,.,,„,,  ^^^.  ^^^.-^^^  f.,^t  i„  r^,^,;.,  u^i^j^ij  f;^^^  ^^^^ 
great  opportunity  for  Canadians  to  show  what  (  anada  pu„.],ased  (in  one  order)  £500,000  worth  of  timber  and 
can  do  and  what  Canada  is  made  of.  The  British  paper-  ^^,,^,  j],^  ^^^^  p^jp  j^.  arriving  in  some  of  the  Scottish 
makers  are  very  busy  with  their  section.  The  well  ,,ovts— throu-h  the  Russo-Norwegian  Navigation  Corn- 
known  firm  of  Charles  Walmsley  and  Co.  will  provide  a  pain— and  English  ports  from  Siberia  and  other  pulp" 
papermaking  machine  and  all  the  oth.-  engineering  firms  producing  centres.  American  firms  are  also  negotiating 
of  importance,  including  Bentley  and  Jack.son.  the  Har-  ,,,  j^,,^^;^  ^j,^^,^  p^,jp  ^^^  ^j^^^^^^j.  ^^^^  j,^^  Russians  are  eit- 
land  Engineering  Co..  Ltd.,  Mather  and  Piatt,  and  Viek-  ,.,.,^,,.,^;n„  business  by  introducing  a  gold  currenev 
ervs.  will  contribute  their  share  to  augument  the  papermak-  "  ^  .  _:■-■ 
ing  machine.     The  sulphite  pulp  will   come   from  Canada.  Canadian  Pulp 

the   Riordon  Comjiany  having  consented  to  be  responsible  Some   fine   shipments   of  chemical   and   groundwood   are   " 
for  the  raw  material.      I   can  assure  all   Canadians  this  is  still  arriving  under  contracts.     The  shipments  are  unsettl- 
eoing  to  be  a  "great  show" — a  great  shop  window  of  the  ini;      European      consumers,      say   the      Norwegians,      but 
Emjiire.  as  it  has  been  called.     Of  cour.se,  no  efforts  are  any  excuse  is  better  than  none.     Scandinavia  to  some  ex- 
being  spared  to  advertise  the  exhibition.     Bodies  of  trade,  tent   is   feeling  a   "cold   draught." 
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The  Decker  Process  For  ('ooking  Sulphite  Pulp 


The  DfckiT  I'rdccss  cnn  la-  usi.-il  in  any  industry 
where  cdokin};  under  pressure  1ai<os  place.  In  the 
paper  industry  this  applies  to  cheniieal  pulp,  sulphate, 
soda  and  sulphite!  but  today  1  shall  only  discuss  its 
applieation  to  sul|)hite  and  only  to  direet.  or  Ritter 
Kellner  cooking. 

I  shall  not  take  y(Hir  time  in  diseussin;;  the  stand- 
ard methods  now  used  exeeiit  to  establish  in  our  minds 
what  is  the  jreneral  procedure.  After  filling  the  di- 
gester with  cliips  and  aeid.  steam  is  admitted  at  the 
bottom  of  tile  digester.  When  the  [iressure  is  reach- 
ed we  relieve  the  digestei-.  cool  the  relief  and  return 
it  to  the  reclaiming  tank  for  .strengthening  of  the 
system  acid.  After  blowing  the  cook  this  cycle  is  re- 
peated. 

This  method,  wiiieli  to  my  lumwlcdge  has  been  in 
general  use  for  nearly  iifty  years,  has  gone  through  a 
luitural  development  towards  the  saving  of  wood  and 
chemicals  and  nutst  of  us  feel  that  we  have  reached  a 
certain  degree  of  ])erfecti()n  judging  from  standard 
results   obtained   both    here   and   in   Europe. 

If  we  search  the  patent  records  we  find  that  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  thought  and  work  put  on  me- 
thods for  saving  steam  in  the  suljjhite  process  and 
naturally  along  the  line  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat 
in  the  relief.  "We  find  that  it  is  proposed  to  pre-heat 
the  acid  with  the  relief  in  closed  tanks  and  I  have 
personally  seen  mills  wiun-e  part  of  the  liquor  was 
transferred  from  a  digester  ready  to  blow  into  one 
.ju.st  charged.  Tlie  fact  that  these  methods  are  not  in 
general  use  is  a  j.roof  that  they  have  not  been  prac- 
tical and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  Decker 
Process  is  the  fir.st  successful  method  where  all  the 
waste  heat  in  the  relief  is  utilized.  Like  myself  you 
probably  feel  that  you  have  figured  on  doing  this 
yourself,  some  of  us  may  even  have  tried  it,  but  we 
did  not  get  results,  probably  because  our  companies 
did  not  give  ils  the  encouragement  and  support  that 
Mr.  Decker  received  from  his  principals.  Price  Bro- 
thers &  Co.,  Limited. 

The  simplest  way  to  understand  the  Decker  Process 
is  to  regard  the  digester  which  is  charged  with  chips 
and  acid  as  the  reclaiming  tank.  Instead  of  cooling 
the  relief  from  the  other  digesters  and  using  it  for 
building  up  the  .system  aeid  in  the  reclaiming  tank, 
this  relief,  instead  of  .steam,  is  injected  hot  into  the 
bottom  of  a  fresh  digester.  By  a  simple  arrangement 
of  valves  and  pipes  the  relief  lines  are  connected  with 
the  bottoms  of  all  the  dige.sters  in  such  a  way  that  the 
relief  can  be  injected  into  any  digester.  No  steam  is 
used  during  the  injection  period  but  the  temperature 
of  the  digester  contents  is  raised  by  the  heat  stored 
in  the  relief  gases  and  liquor.  If  this  is  carried  out 
right  we  will  see  that  no  relief  is  returned  to  the  acid 
tanks  and  we  then  come  to  a  point  where  we  charge 
the  digester  with  system  acid  and  the  reclamation  and 


Paper  by  O.  L.  Berger,  G.  D.  Jenssen  Company,  opening  dis- 
cussion at  the  meeting  of  the  Nortlieastern  Division  of  tlie 
American  Pulp  and  Paper  Mil!  Superintendents'  Association  at 
Groveton,  N.H.,  October  6th,  192.3. 


•■blowiiif.'  up"  of  llic  iicid  takes  pi; in   the  digester 

it. self. 

It  is  plainly  serii  tliai  llii'  injection  ],eriod  must  be 
the  same  as  the  spacing  time.  If  the  digesters  are 
s|)aeed  four  hours  apai-t  the  injection  must  also  last 
four  hours  to  give  the  other  digesters  a  chance  to  get 
rid  of  tiicir  relii'f.  However  if  a  i-est  jjeriod  is  used 
diiriiif.'-  the  cooking  this  can  be  somewhat  modified. 

Ill  .1  mill  with  only  two  digestei'S  it  will  be  seen 
thai  the  injection  jieriod  must  be  of  the  same  dura- 
tion as  till'  ri'lii'f  (if  the  other  digester.  This  is  of 
course  nut  (if  ilir  (luesfion  as  for  an  eight  hour  cook 
witli  a  six  hour  relief  the  cooking  time  would  be  in- 
creased by  six  hours.  In  this  case  we  must  either  use 
the  I'celaiming  tank  part  of  the  time,  or  handle  the 
relief  in  another  way  which  T  shall  bring  to  your  at- 
tention at  some  other  time.  In  mills  with  three  or  more 
digesters  we  can  arrange  the  injection  p<'riod  to  suit 
all  conditions  of  rrlief.  but  as  fai-  as  «c  know  now, 
it  will  i)rol)ably  be  necessary  to  increase  the  cooking 
time,  or'  steam  to  steam  period  in  case  of  quick  cook 
mills.  After  the  injection  is  finished  the  digester  is 
cooked  in  the  usual  way. 

We  shall  now  consider  what  we  accomplish  by  the 
injection  : 

1st.  We  save  all  the  steam  needed  to  bring  the  di- 
gester contents  up  to  the  temperature  reached  during 
the  injection. 

I'nd.  During  the  injection  period  the  acid  is  being 
strengthened  gradually  so  that  the  free  SO^  is  much 
higher  after  the  injection  than  when  the  cook  is  .started 
and  nearly  50  per  cent,  higher  than  we  have  with  a 
standard  cook  at  that  period. 

3rd.  We  save  espen.sive  and  troublesome  reclaiming 
systems  and  keep  in  our  storage  tanks  only  a  com- 
paratively weak  systemacid  instead  of  the  corrosive 
and  •'elusive"  reclaimed  acid,  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  use  that  expression. 

I  beg  to  refer  to  the  report  from  the  sulphite  mill 
of  Price  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  PQ  which 
was  published  by  Mr.  Hawkings  their  chief  chemist  in 
the  "Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada"  and  in  the 
"Paper  Trade  Journar'  for  Sept.  27th.  reprints  of 
whieh  you  have  received.  This  is  the  third  test  taken 
on  the  Decker  Process  during  the  last  vear  and  all 
tests  show  nearly  the  same  results.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing  this  test  last  July  and  can  assure  vou 
that  every  precaution  was  taken  to  insure  a  fair  com- 
parison between  the  two  cooking  methods  with  and 
without  infection.  We  can  readily  understand  the 
saving  in  steam,  but  I  am  at  a  lo.ss  to  explain  the  im- 
mense increase  in  yield.  This  process  is  now  being 
mstalle,!  by  Fra.ser  Companies,  Ltd..  at  Rdraundston 
.\.1>..  and  it  will  bf^  mteresting  to  .see  what  savings  will 
be  reached  there.  This  mill  is  equipped  to  check  all 
savings  as  its  product  is  dried  and  weighed  and  a  test 
run  of  several  weeks  duration  should  be  correct 

I  am  sure  that  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Decker  and  his  a.s- 

sociates  are  appreciated  by  the  industrv  and  that  the 

generosity  of  the  Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd".,  in  publishing 

he  results  and  giv.ns-  the  paper  industry  in  general 

the  benefit  of  this  new  development  is  an  outstanding 
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example  of  the  co-operation  which  is  so  seldom  found 
in  other  industries. 

The  Superintendents  Association  has  done  much  to- 
wards developing  this  co-operation  and  in  closing  1 
wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  sincere  efforts  to 
develop  your  mill  methods  not  only  for  the  benefit  of 
your  own  mill  but  for  the  paper  industry  at  large. 
♦     *     * 

Following  Mr.  Berger's  paper  a  number  of  ques- 
tions were  addressed  to  the  speaker,  who  explained 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  gas  or  acid  liquor  to  get 
into  the  steam  boilers,  as  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween the  relief  line  and  the  live  steam  line.  He  also 
said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  time  of  cooking  of  one 
digester  would  not  be  delayed  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  relief  from  another  if  larger  relief  lines  were  used. 
This  is  being  done  in  the  Edmundston  installation.  It 
was  also  brought  out  that  the  extra  overhead  in  equip- 
ment, due  to  decrease  in  production  caused  by  longer 
cooking  time  should  be  considered,  while  the  increased 
yield,  from  the  standpoint  of  conservation  of  wood 
supply,  would  be  a  large  factor  in  favor  of  the  Decker 
system. 


TO  MAKE  PAPER  SOON  AT  KENORA 

Development  work  in  connection  with  the  first  unit 
of  the  newsprint  mill  of  the  Backus-Brooks  Company 
of  Kenora,  Ontario  has  progressed  to  a  point  where 
the  company  expects  to  have  its  first  paper  machine 
operating  in  December.  The  machine,  as  large  as  any 
in  the  world,  is  being  built  by  the  Dominion  Engineer- 
ing Works. 

It  is  the  intention  to  build  a  sulphite  pulp  mill  soon 
after  the  paper  machine  is  in  operation.  At  present 
the  mill  has  a  capacity  of  80  tons  of  groundwood  pulp, 
which  is  sufficient  for  100  tons  of  new.sprint  that  will 
be  turned  out  by  the  new  machine.  The  sulphite  pulp 
will  be  shipped  in  until  this  mill  has  been  completed. 
It  is  planned  to  add  100-ton  units  until  the  mill  has  a 
capacity  of  500  tons  or  more  of  newsprint  daily. 

Power  is  being  supplied  by  what  was  formerly  a 
municipal  hydro-electric  plant  at  Kenora,  and  which 
has  been  brought  to  a  point  where  it  is  capable  of 
producing  between  10,000  to  12,000  horse  power.  The 
Backus  interests  also  control  the  water  power  at  the 
Xorman  Dam  situated  less  than  two  miles  from 
Kenora.  Negotiations  in  regard  to  water  levels  on 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  which  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  power  capacity  of  the  Norman  Dam, 
are  proceeding  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
As  soon  as  settlement  is  reached  Mr.  Backus  proposes 
to  construct  the  power.  The  combined  output  of  the 
two  plants,  both  located  on  the  Winnipeg  River,  will 
be  sufficient  to  operate  pulp  and  paper  mills  with  a 
capacity  of  about  400  tons  daily. 


BELGO  SOON  AT  400  TONS 

To  meet  the  demands  of  the  extra  paper  tonnage  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  increase  the  groundwood 
output  of  Belgo  Canadian  Paper  Co.  and  two  nev 
groundwood  machines  were  brought  into  operation 
about  a  week  ago,  increasing  the  groundwood  pulp 
capacity  of  the  mill  by  about  40  tons  a  day.  A  portion 
of  the  extra  pulp  is  now  being  marketed  as  such  al- 
though the  full  amount  will  likely  be  used  in  the  Belgo 
plant  when  the  last  of  the  new  newsprint  machines 
is  rtmning.  Something  of  a  record  was  set  up  in  put- 
ting in  the  new  groundwood  machines  as  the  contract 
was  only  let  during  the  month  of  August.  Another 
addition  to  the  company's  properties  that  has  just  been 
completed  is  a  spur  track  to  bring  in  logs  by  rail.  The 
logs  brought  in  this  manner  supplement  the  supplies 
of  ptilpwood  floated  down  the  St.  Maurice  River.  The 
spur  track  is  something  new  in  ]inlp  and  paper  manu- 
facturing and  it  runs  out  over  the  river  where  the 
logs  are  dumped  into  the  water  and  carried  up  the 
u.sual  sy.stem  of  conveyors  to  the  sawrooTii  and  thencr- 
through  the  mill. 

The  big  machine  built  by  ('has.  Walmsley  &  Co. 
is  rated  at  75  tons,  but  has  produced  more  than  9fi 
tons  in  one  day.  Anothei-  S-i-oU  machine  built  by 
Dominion  Engineering  Works,  is  being  installed  ami 
will  start  production  towards  the  end  of  Novembei. 
This  will  bring  the  ])roduction  of  the  company  very 
close  to  400  tons  of  newsprint  daily. 


BROMPTON  RETIRES  BONDS 

The  decision  of  the  liiomjiton  Pulp  &  paper  Com- 
pany Limited,  to  retire  the  outstanding  amount  of 
$10-1.000  of  first  mortgage  sinking  fund  6's  due  1927 
was  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the  sinking  fund 
of  the  amount.  Rather  than  to  leave  but  a  small 
operation  called  for  retirement  of  the  greater  portion 
;i mount  remaining  it  was  decided  to  wipe  out  the  issue 
entirely,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  action 
was  financially  possible  at  this  time. 


PRESIDENT  BEERMANS  RETURNS 

Hubert  Biri'inaiis,  president  ;nid  general  manager  of 
the  Belgo  Canadian  Paper  company,  returned  from 
the  continent  a  few  days  ago.  His  trip  abroad  was 
largel.v  of  a  personal  nature  but  while  in  Belgium  Mr. 
Biermans  is  understood  to  have  cleaned  up  the  final 
details  in  the  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  the  company 
to  Canadian  hands.  This  ownership  is  now  very  wide- 
spread, a  broad  distribution  having  been  given  among 
('anadian  investors  to  the  issues  of  preferred  stock  and 
bonds  of  the  company. 


HAS  $1,000,000  CLAIM  AGAINST  BECKER  &   CO. 

in  connection  with  the  large  contract  made  last 
year  between  the  Saguenay  Pulp  and  Power  Company 
and  Becker  &  Co.,  the  London.  England,  firm  which 
has  recently  gone  into  liquidation,  it  is  reported 
that  the  Saguenay  Company,  through  its  subsidiaries, 
has  a  claim  of  approximatelv  .$1,000,000  against  Becker 
&  Co. 

The  character  of  the  claim  arises  out  of  the  con- 
tract, and  most  of  it  is  in  connection  with  a  readjust- 
ment which  allowed  for  a  higher  price  than  has  been 
originally  agreed  upon.  On  this  account  it  does  not 
represent  in  its  entirety  any  actual  loss  that  would  be 
sustained  by  the  Saguenay  Company,  but  a  further 
profit  that  it  would  have  made  if  everything  had  gone 
along  without  any  unexpected  development  occurring. 

While  the  claim  is  directly  against  Becker  &  Co., 
the  Saguenay  Co.  has  also  a  right  to  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  amount  from  customers  who  have  been  sup- 
plied through  the  agency  of  Becker  &  Co.  The  Cana- 
dian interests  here  believe  that  the  company  is  in  n 
strong  legal  position  with  the  customers  that  it  sup- 
plied and  most  of  the  claim  will  be  obtained  direct 
from  the  customers,  rather  than  from  Becker  and  Com- 
pany as  agents. 
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Quebec  Safety  League  Formed 
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With  a  liiiiclifdii  in  the  Windsor  Hotel  yesterday  the 
Qiiebee  Safety  ljeafj;iie,  as  a  seetimi  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Safety  Lea},nie,  was  formally  lannehed.  The 
Inncheou,  given  by  the  national  organization,  was  jire- 
sided  over  hy  Sir.  John  (lihson,  Ex-Lieut.-Governor  of 
Ontario,  and  was  attended  hy  over  a  hundred  repre- 
sentatives of  leading  industrial  mid  club  organizations 
of  the  eity,  together  with  representatives  of  the  city 
council,  the  police  force,  the  fire  brigade  and  other  or- 
ganizations interested  in  public  safety. 

With  Sir  John  Gibson  at  the  table  of  honor  were  Col. 
R.  L.  H.  Ewing,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  A.D.C.,  as  personal  re- 
presentative of  tlie  Governor-General,  Hon.  E.  H.  Arm- 
strong, Premier  of  Nova  Scotia;  Hon.  James  Murdock, 
Minister  of  Labor;  Paul  E.  Joubert.  C.  W.  Price,  Jos. 
Daoust,  Dr.  K.  M.  Little.  New  York;  Dr.  P.  E.  Doo- 
little,  Major  J.  A.  Duchastel,  H.  J.  Elliott,  K.  C;  R.  S. 
White.  Others  at  the  meeting  included  Chief  of  Police 
Pierre  Belanger,  Chief  Gauthicr,  of  the  fire  brigade; 
Mayor  P.  W.  .McLagan,  of  Westmount;  Mayor  James 
Ballantyne,  of  Montreal  West,  and  the  mayors  or  other 
representatives  of  a  half  dozen  other  municipalities  of 
the  Montreal  di-strict,  with  a  delegation  from  Quebec, 
and  guests  from  Sherbrooke,  Three  Rivers  and  other 
cities  of  the  province.  A  letter  of  regret  was  received 
from  E.  W.  Beatty,  president  of  the  C.P.R.,  that  he 
could  not  be  present,  althougli  that  company,  as  we  1  as 
the  Canadian  National,  had  representatives,  Mr.  Beatty 
being  represented  by  E.  A.  Cunningham,  efficiency  ex- 
pert, with  other  officials,  while  Sir  Henry  Thornton 
was  represented  by  G.  T.  Bell,,  executive  assistant  to  the 
traffic  vice-president,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Hills,  assistant  to 
the  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  and  construc- 
tion. 

It  was  unanimously  decided  that  the  Quebec  Safety 
League  should  be  organized,  and  a  resolution  of  the 
meeting  was  adopted  to  this  effect,  together  with  a  re- 
solution outlining  the  intentions  and  work  of  the  league. 

Officers  Elected 

On  motion  of  H.  V.  Duggan,  seconded  by  E.  A.  Cun- 
ingham  of  the  C.P.R.,  the  following  officers  were  unani- 
mously elected :  Hon.  president,  Lord  Shaughnessy ;  hon. 
vice-presidents.  Lord  Atholstan,  Hon.  L.  A.  Taschereau, 
Premier  of  Quebec,  Sir  Charles  Gordon,  Hon,  Athenase 
David,  Provincial  Sec. ;  Chief  Justice  Martin.  Hon.  Med- 
eric  Martin,  Mayor  of  Montreal;  Leon  Lorrain,  A.  Rin- 
fret,  Eugene  Take,  Hon.  Smeaton  White,  Aid.  J.  A.  A. 
Brodenr,  Gen.  Sir  Arthur  Currie.  P.  E.  Du  Tremblay.' 
Paul  E.  Joubert,  Ed.  C.  Tanguay,  Hon.  Frank  Carrel. 
(Quebec),  Lt,-Col.  Robert  Starke,  J.  B.  Gagnon  (Que- 
bec), Dr.  P.  E.  Doolittle. 

Zephirin  Hebert,  ex-pre.'vident  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  president  of  the  Canadian  Club,  was  animously 
elected  president,  while  an  advi^ry  oommiittee  was 
agreed  to,  consisting  of  the  mayors  of  fifteen  Quebec 
cities  and  towns. 

An  executive  committee  was  elected  as  follows ;  Dr.  W. 
H.  Atherton,  M.  P.  Atwood,  G.  H.  Cam,  E.  A.  Cuu- 


iiiinghani,  A.  ().  Daw«on,  M.  Desauliiiers,  Hev.  Di-. 
Dickie,  J.  O.  Daoust,  II.  J.  Elliot,  K.  C. ;  V.  S.  Falli.s. 
M.  P.  Fenncll,  jr.,  J.  J.  Fitzgerald,  II.  J.  Fitzgerad. 
K(l.  Quiiin,  Col.  J.  E.  Ilutcheson,  W.  E.  Ilcnthorn,  T. 
C.  Kirby,  R.  II.  McMa.ster,  George  A.  McNamee,  John  W. 
Ross,  P.  R.  Walters,  F.  G.  Webber,  N.  W.  Warren, 
Kred  W.  Stewart,  H.  V.  Duggan,  J.  T.  Foster,  Jame.s 
Cleghorn,  this  executive  coinmittci'  to  have  power  to  add 
to  its  members. 

A  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  (ioff  Penny,  on  be- 
half of  the  Quebec  delegation,  tliat  the  list  of  officers 
was  somewhat  top  heavy  with  Montreal  men.  This  wa.s 
replied  to  by  Paul  Joubert  and  H.  V.  Duggan  that  the 
list  so  far  was  tentative,  in  order  to  get  the  organization 
under  way,  and  that  local  committees  would  be  ap- 
]Miinted  later  on  to  take  charge  of  the  work  in  various 
districts.  The  provision  that  the  executive  had  |)ower 
to  add  to  its  numbers  also  meant  that  representatives 
of  each  district  would  be  later  on  included. 

Mr.  Penny  suggested  that  this  be  done,  and  that  j)ro- 
vision  be  made  that  at  least  once  a  year  the  executive 
should  meet  at  the  headquarters  of  the  various  leading 
districts  of  the  province,  which  was  approved,  and 
left  to  the  executive  for  further  work. 

Outlined  Work  Done 

Many  speeches  were  given  during  the  inaugural  lunch- 
eon. Sir  John  Gibson  outlined  the  work  that  had  been 
done  by  the  Ontario  Safety  League,  and  the  splendid 
benefit  it  had  been  in  th.at  province,  not  merely  in  pre- 
venting fatalities  and  accidents,  but  in  an  economic 
sense. 

Col.  R.  H.  L.  Ewing,  A.D.C.,  as  representative  of  His 
Excellency,  contented  himself  with  referring  to  the 
keen  interest  Lord  Byng  took  in  anything  for  the  good 
of  the  people  of  Canada.  As  representative  of  His  Ex- 
cellency, Col.  Ewing  appeared  in  dress  uniform. 

Dr.  P.  E.  Doolittle,  as  vice-president  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Ontario  Safety  League,  followed,  and 
told  of  the  excellent  residts  of  their  work  in  Toronto 
and  Ontario. 

Addresses  referring  to  the  general  work  and  uses  of 
the  "Safety  First"  movement,  both  in  industry  and 
ordinary  life,  were  given  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Little,  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  Albany,  N.Y.,  and  C. 
W.  Price,  of  the  Elliot  Service  Co.,  New  York. 

J.  F.  H.  Wyse,  general  manager  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Safety  League,  gave  a  talk  on  the  financial  as- 
pects of  the  work,  pointing  out  the  savings  that  accrued 
to  industry-  and  the  public  generally  through  the  work 
of  the  league.  He,  however,  emphasized  the  fact  that 
finances  were  necessary  for  the  work.  In  Ontario  these 
had  been  furnished  by  the  provincial  Government,  with 
the  various  municipal  governments,  and'  the  railway  and 
other  large  corporations  iaterested  in  such  safety  meth- 
ods. The  organizers  here,  he  said,  had  been  assured  that 
similar  support  would  be  available  in  this  province, 
while  the  general  public  would  be  rolled  on  to  support 
a  work  so  much  in  their  interest. 
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Pari  E.  Jonbert  then  took  the  chair,  and  a  series  of 
resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously,  electing  the  of- 
ficers a  ready  named,  agreeing  to  the  name  and  con 
stiti;tion  of  the  league,  and  paving  the  way  general- 
ly for  further  work  in  this  direction.  Before  adjourn 
ing  a  vote  of  thank.s  was  passed  to  Dr.  Doolittle,  J.  F. 
n.  Wyse  and  other  Ontario  officials  who  had  come  to 
Montreal  and  done  so  much  to  organize  the  Safety 
League  here. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  C'ommittee  of  the  new 
Province  of  Quebec  Safety  League  was  held  the  next 
evening  at  the  Old  Colony  Club  at  the  Windsor  Hotel, 
to  prepare  plans  for  their  future  work,  when  a  tentative 
slate  of  committees  and  officers  was  presented,  to  be 
submitted  for  approval  to  a  general  Executive  meeting 
to  be  held  at  an  early  date. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  president  Zepli.  Hebert. 
while  among  those  present  were  F.  W.  Webber.  Paul 
E.  Jo:bert,  T.  C.  Kerby,  W.  S.  Atwood,  W.  F.  Cam. 
John  T.  Foster  Lt.-Co_.  Robert  Starke,  H.  V.  Duggau. 
E.  A.  Cunningham,  James  Cleghorn,  George  A.  Me- 
Xamee,  J.  J.  Fitzgerald  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Atlierton. 

It  was  decided  that  the  activities  of  the  league  should 
cover  the  whole  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  that 
local  branches  should  be  organized  at  various  central 
points,  each  of  which  should  be  entitled  to  elect  repre- 
sentatives on  the  central  executive. 

On  motion  of  James  Cleghorn,  seconded  by  Paul  E. 
Joubert,  it  was  decided  that  the  provincial  organization 
should  compri.se  an  honorary  executive  and  an  active 
executive.  Plans  for  organization  were  submitted  and 
approved,  and  a  sub-committee  to  nominate  officers  and 
committees  was  nominated  as  follows:  Chairman,  Lt.- 
Co  .  Robert  Starke,  Paul  E,  Joubert,  E.  A.  Cunningham. 
H.  V.  Duggan  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Atherton.  For  the  per- 
manent work  it  was  decided  to  appoint  various  sections, 
including  sections  for  organizing,  educative  work,  traf- 
fic, legal,  with  a  number  of  sub-committees  to  look  after 
the  detailed  work. 

The  following  were  added  to  the  general  executive 
committee;  Jules  Crepeau,  J.  Duchastel  de  Montrouge. 
J.  Terreault,  Armand  Dupuis,  Pierre  Rolland.  A.  Foi-- 
fer,  Jos.  Laporte.  Albert  Tetreault,  Omar  D.  Serres, 
Chief  of  Police  Pierre  Belanger,  Chief  of  the  Fire 
Brigade  Raord  Gar.thier  and  Dr.  Boucher,  of  the  Civic 
Health  Department. 

A  constitution  and  bj--laws  were  adopted,  which  s'-t 
forth  that  the  organization  shou  d  be  known  as  the 
Quebec  Safety  Leag  e;  that  the  head  offices  should  be 
located  at  Montreal. 

The  objects  of  the  leag'.ie,  set  forth  in  the  constitution, 
were : 

To  protect  and  safeguard  the  public,  especially  chil- 
dren, from  the  dangers  of  automobiles,  railroads,  street 
railways,  and  all  forms  of  vehicular  traffic  on  the  pub.ic 
highways  of  this  province. 

To  educat<=  the  public  through  schools,  churches,  liter- 
ature and  all  channels  of  publicity  upon  all  matters 
pertinent  to  public  safety. 

To  minimize  the  injuring  and  killing  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  stores,  factories,  workshops,  and  all  depart- 
ments of  industrial  and  mercantile  activity,  by  instil- 
ling into  the  minds  of  employers  and  employees  the 
full  meaning  of  ' '  safety  always. " 

To  CO  operate   in   the   prevention   Of   destruction   of . 
lives  and  property  by  fire,  to  assist  in  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  all  possible  legi.^latiou  for  the  improve- 
ment of  public  safety,  and  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
formation  of  Safety  Leagues  throughout  the  province. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  EXPORT  FOR  12  MONTHS 

Canada 's  exports  of  wood  pulp  during  the  12 
months  ending  September  30  totalled  17,704,999  cwt.,, 
with  a  value  of  $46,973,825.  For  the  proceeding  12 
months,  as  set  out  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, the  exports  of  woodpulp  were  16,125,538  cwt. 
value  $40,283,920.  Exports  of  pulp  wood  fOf  the 
recent  12  months  were  1,403,532  cords,  value  $13,- 
.")71,733  compared  with  910.591  cords,  value  ,$9,562,266 
in  the  12  months  ending  September,  1922.  Exports 
hist  month  were  somewhat  below  those  of  August. 

Exjjorts  of  newsprint  pa])er  i-ose  to  22,016,217  cwt., 
value  $81,950,919  in  the  12  months  ending  September 
last,  while  for  the  jirevious  12  month  period  they  were 
bs.Ofit;  956  cwt.,  value,  $66,248,004.  September's  ex- 
|Hiits  were  1,818.591  cwt.  as  compared  with  2.091,352 
cwt.  in  August. 

Largely  increased  exports  of  wallpaper,  paper 
liciard,  book  pa]ier  and  wi-iting  paper  and  wrapping 
jniiier  were  also  registered  during  the  12  months  just 
ended.  There  was  a  decrease  in  exports  of  roofing 
paper,  and  "f  bags,  boxes  and  cartons  made  of  paper. 
Tdtal  exports  of  i)aper  and  manufactures  of  paper 
of  all  kinds  for  the  12  months  ending  September 
totalled  $89,743,760.  as  against  $72,220,581  for  the 
|)revious  12  montlis. 


CLARKE  BROTHERS  MILL  SOLD 

First  mortgage  bondholders  of  Clarke  Brothers. 
Tjimited.  met  in  Toronto  last  Friday,  and  voted  to  ac- 
cept an  offer  of  purchase  of  the  company's  properties 
submitted -by  a  group  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  busi- 
ness men  closely  associated  with  the  pulp  and  paper 
indtistry.  The  arrangement  provides  that  present  first 
mortgage  bondholders  are  to  receive  second  mortgage 
refunding  bonds  of  a  new  company  to  be  formed, 
equivalent  to  their  holdings  in  Clarke  Brothers,  Lim- 
ited, now  in  lirjuidation,  and  in  addition  for  each  bond 
held  a  $50  share  of  7  per  cent,  cumulative  preferred 
stock  of  the  new  company.  The  bonds  are  to  bear  in- 
terest at  7  per  cent.,  and  mature  in  twenty  years. 

The  American  interests  will  proceed  at  once  wit.h 
the  organization  of  a  new  company,  which  shall  have 
a  Dominion  charter.  On  its  board  will  be  three  re- 
presentatives of  the  buyers,  three  representatives  of 
the  bondholders  of  Clarke  Brothers,  and  a  seventh 
director  who  shall  be  independent  of  either  of  the 
parties.  The  new  company  will  take  over  the  hold- 
ings of  Clarke  Brothers,  Limited,  finish  the  construc- 
tion of  the  mill,  provide  working  capital,  and  put  the 
entire  plant  in  first-class  operating  condition.  To 
provide  workiu":  capital,  a  first  mortgage  bond  issue 
amounting,  to  $140,000  is  being  floated,  and  its  pur- 
chase by  a  Chicago  ti-ust  company  has  been  arranged. 
The  new  interests  associated  with  Clarke  Brothers'  af- 
fairs are  said  to  be  very  strong  financially,  and  it  is 
accordingly  hoped  that  the  troubles  experienced  by 
the  security  holders  of  this  company  are  at  an  end. 


The  telephone  was  invented  by  a  great  Canadian 
scientist.  Dr.  Bell,  and  Canada  has  nearly  one  million 
telephones,  representing  a  capitalization  of  $100,000,- 
000.  The  telephone  companies  spend  annually  for  re- 
search, the  results  of  which  are  all  about  us,  a  surn 
greater  than  the  total  income  of  many  universities, 
and .  the  enormous  amount  saved  by  the  rise  of  the-, 
telephone  is  incalculable. 
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N.  S.  FORESTER  SUPPORTED  BY  CITIZEN  S 
GENEROSITY 

Nova  Scotians  intt'ivstcd  in  tlio  IuiikUiiik  and  con- 
servation of  their  timberlands  and  woodlots  will,  as 
a  result  of  the  etlorts  of  Frank  .1.  D.  Barn.jnm,  have 
the  benefit  of  expert  adviee  on  this  vitally  important 
question.  Unsueeessful  in  his  attenii)t  to  induce  the 
provincial  {lovernnient  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
chief  forester  fin-  the  province,  Mr.  Barnjum  has,  on 
his  own  account,  engaged  0.  Schierbeck.  formerly 
chief  forester  for  Price  Brotiiers,  Quebec. 

Mr.  Schierbeck.  who  is  a  Dane,  was  the  winner  of 
Mr.  Barnjum 's  $5,000  prize,  which  was  open  to  woi-ld 
competition,  for  the  best  method  of  suppressing  and 
combatting  the  spruce  budworm,  bark  beetle  and 
borer.  This  treatise  was  printed  and  given  free  dis- 
tribution by  ]\Ir.  Barnjum  and  it  is  now  to  be  found 
in  the  libraries  of  all  forest  schools  on  the  continent. 
Mr.  Schierbeck  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  foresters 
in  North  America,  as  in  addition  to  his  high  qualifica 
tion  as  a  forester,  he  is  a  forest  entomologist  and  has 
had  a  wide  experience  in  nursery  work  and  planting 
and  seeding  for  reforestation,  in  addition  to  being  a 
practical  woods  operator  and  fire  prevention  expert,  as 
well.  Nova  Scotians  should  feel  greatly  encoiiraged 
in  having  a  man  of  such  outstanding  ability  and  at- 
tainments located  in  the  province. 

Mr.  Schierbeck  passed  his  examination  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  after  a  seven  years' 
course  in  forestry  and  since  graduating  has  had  19 
years'  experience  in  practical  forestry,  of  which  eight 
years  was  with  the  Danish  Government  Foi-est  Ser- 
vice, eight  years  being  spent  in  Canada,  the  past  four 
years  of  which  as  chief  forester  for  Price  Bros.,  Com- 
pany, Quebec,  one  of  Canada's  largest,  most  successful 
and  progressive  paper  companies,  whose  limits  are 
equal  in  extent  to  one  half  the  area  of  the  entire  prov- 
ince of  Nova  Scotia.  During  his  employment  with 
Price  Bros.,  Mr.  Schierbeck  has  had  full  charge  of 
all  fire  protection  on  these  vast  limits,  giving  him  a 
large  experience  in  this  now  all  important  part  of 
forest  conservation. 

Mr.  Schierbeck  resigned  his  position  with  Price 
Bros,  and  accepted  the  otfer  of  Mr.  Barnjum  to  come 
to  Nova  Scotia  to  study  forest  conditions  and  possibil- 
ities in  this  province.  Mr.  Barnjum  intends  starting  a 
nursery  at  Annapolis  Royal  immediately  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Schierbeck  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers  and  land  owners  of  Nova  Scotia  so  that  they 
may  be  provided  with  transplants  and  seedlings  free 
of  charge  for  the  reforestation  of  the  waste  land  on 
their  farms.  Ajid  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  proper  forest  management  of  the 
farmer's  woodlot,  a  demonstration  area  in  the  vicinity 
of  Annapolis  Royal  will  also  be  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose where  interested  visitors  will  be  welcome. 

Mr.  Schierbeck  is  very  much  impressed  with  the  pos- 
sibilities for  forestry  in  Nova  Scotia,  considering  it  the 
most  promising  in  this  respect  of  any  province  in  the 
Dominion,  with  its  fertile  soil,  moist  climate  and  in- 
telligent farming  population,  and  with   adequate  fire 


|)rotcction    measures,   coniljined    with    proper     cutting 
methods,  the  future  of  the  i)rovince  would  be  assuix-d. 

BABY  FORESTS  MUST  BE  GUARDED  TO 
OFFSET  FAMINE 

Written  by  Dr.  .).  U.  WHITE,   I'rofcssor  of  Forestry, 
llnivcrsity  of  Toronto 

Our  forest  I'esources  will  hist  ns  a  goodly  time  yet, 
but  it  is  significant  that  the  curve  of  our  lumber  pro- 
duction has  had  a  downward  slant  ever  since  1911. 
Why  travel  through  to  the  bitter  end  before  enter- 
ing upon  plans  for  the  future?  We  might  with  profit 
realize  on  the  experience  of  other  people.  The  econ- 
omic results  of  timber  mining  are  inexoi-able.  We 
cannot  escape  these  results  any  m(u-e  than  any  otli"r 
nation.  Why  not  look  after  ourselves,  and  the  work 
can  be  done  more  easily  and  more  cheaply  now  than 
later.  We  are  particularly  fortunate  in  that  in  tlie 
main  the  land  itself  is  publicly  owned;  our  govern- 
ments do  not  have  to  buy  it  back  from  private  owners, 
as  in  the  eastern  Ignited  States,  before  beginning 
to  grow  timber  crops. 

We  Must  Spend  To  Save 

By  the  growing  of  timber  crops  I  do  not  mean 
planting  trees,  but  the  putting  of  forest  land  to  con- 
tinuous use.  The  most  urgent  move  towards  such  a 
policy  is  to  concentrate  still  more  on  the  work  of 
pi'oteetion  of  our  forests  from  fire.  Adequate  pro- 
tection of  Canada's  forests  can  never  be  accomplished 
with  the  appropriations  for  that  purpose  made  today; 
it  will  require  at  least  twice  the  expenditure.  It  can  never 
be  accomplished  without  the  eo-operation  of  every  one 
who  enters  the  woods.  And  it  can  never  be  accomplish- 
ed without  the  disposal  of  logging  slash  along  the 
more  hazardous  routes  of  movement. 

But  the  real  expensiveness  of  our  forest  fires  is 
less  the  timber  they  destroy  than  the  trees  they 
prevent  from  growing.  They  wipe  out  the  oncoming 
forests  which  would  replace  our  disappearing  virgin 
timber.  It  is  imperative  that  we  give  the  young  growtii 
on  our  cut-over  lands  a  chance,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
basis  for  permanent  prosperity,  both  locally  and  n;i- 
tionally.  We  should,  without  delay,  segregate  all  our 
large  areas  of  young  coniferous  growth,  designate 
them  as  reserved  for  our  future  needs,  and  thoroughly 
protect  them.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  greatlV 
increased  interest  in  the  matter  of  how  long  our  sup- 
plies of  lumber  and  pulpwood  may  last.  The  informa- 
tion would  make  little  or  no  difference  in  our  rate  of 
cutting.  The  timber  is  mature  and  only  the  pre.ssure 
of  price  will  slow  up  the  consumption.  To  take  an  in- 
ventory of  our  timber  resources  would  be  of  little  value 
unless  accompanied  by  a  decision  to  make  use  of  the 
estimated  duration  interval  in  taking  steps  to  guar- 
antee the  next  crop.  • 


PULPWOOD  COMMISSION  HEARING  IN  OTTAWA 

The  royal  commission  charged  by  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment  to  conduct  an  inquiry  as  to  the  possibilitv 
of  imposing  an  embargo   on  the  export  of  pulpwood 

!i'\V°'**'*^  ^*''**'-'*  ^'^'^  «"^ed  its  series  of  inquiri-eV 
m  the  Maritime  Provinces.  *"  .l,^^ 
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Next  Monday  the  commission  will  start  their  in- 
quiry in  Ottawa,  and  will  spend  the  week  in  the 
capital,  where  they  will  hear  all  that  has  to  be  said 
about  the  imposition  of  a  pulpwood  embargo  by  the 
people  of  that  region. 

The  following  week  the  commissioners  go  to  Toronto. 

After  having  completed  their  inquiry  in  Toronto, 
the  commission  will  cease  its  labors  until  after  the 
holiday  season  is  over,  and  in  the  early  days  of  1924 
will  start  the  western  inquiry,  commencing  at  Van- 
couver and  Victoria,  and  then  winding  eastward. 

The  commission  will  probably  sit  in  Quebec  and 
Montreal  in  Februarv. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  NEWS 

Operations  in  the  mills  of  the  Fraser  Companies  Limit- 
ed at  Edmundston  and  Chatham  are  being  steadily  main- 
tained. Fraser  Companies  Limited,  is  a  reorganization  of 
the  Fraser  Company,  founded  nearly  a  half  century  ago 
by  the  late  Donald  Fraser,  Sr.  During  1921,  a  deficit  of 
$1.-139,639  was  experienced.  And  in  1922,  there  was  a 
deficit  of  $259,383.  Until  1919,  control  of  the  company 
was  vested  in  the  Fraser  family,  but  in  that  year,  an  issue 
of  two  million  dollars  in  six  per  cent  ten  year  first  mort- 
gaffc  bonds  was  announced,  and  in  1921,  another  two 
million  dollar  issue  of  general  mortgage  bonds  was  made, 
but  this  time  at  eight  per  cent.  In  1919,  the  title  of  the 
concern  was  changed  to  Fraser  Companies  Limited,  there_ 
being  extensive  lumbering  interests  as  well  as  the  pulp 
manufacturing  interests.  The  officers  of  the  company  are: 
Archibald  Fraser;  president;  Donald  Fraser  Jr.  vice- 
president;  W.  Matheson,  secretary;  A.  W.  Brebner, 
treasurer;  W.  C.  Pitfield  and  T.  Matheson,  additional 
members  of  the  directorate.  The  operating  centre  for 
the  pulp  manufacturing  department  of  the  company  is  at 
Edmundston.  At  this  mill  the  daily  production  is  120 
tons  of  bleached  pulp.  The  Chatham  mill  produces  half 
this  amount  in  unbleached  pulp. 

Never  in  the  history  of  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing 
has  the  low  water  handicapped  operations  to  such  an  ex- 
teiit  in  New  Brunswick  rivers  as  at  present.  In  some  in- 
stances the  water  has  receded  so  far  in  rivers  that  pulp- 
wood  is  piled  high  on  the  banks,  and  will  remain  there 
until  next  spring.  Along  the  upper  St.  John  River,  the 
depth  of  water  is  barely  a  few  feet  in  many  sections.  Those 
operators  who  did  not  get  out  the  cut  in  the  spring 
freshets,  expecting  sufficient  water  during  the  summer 
and  fall  have  been  waiting  for  the  higher  water  in  vain. 

Dr  Tothill  of  the  entomological  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agricidture,  Ottawa,  in  testifying  before  the  Pulp- 
wood  Commission  at  Fredericton,  stated  improved  forestry 
methods  are  imperative  for  the  extinction  of  forest  pests. 
He  asserts  the  bud  worm  is  rare  in  New  Brunswick  at 
prssent,  its  ravages  having  been  principally  felt  from 
1912  to  1917,  when  it  ceased  feeding.  He  also  stated 
that  the  forest  fires  are  always  followed  by  boring  beetles, 
and  that  slash  was  not  responsible  for  the  breeding  of 
forest  pests  in  the  main,  except  in  instances  where  large 
tops  remain.  Dr.  Tothill  said  the  fires  impoverish  the 
soil. 

A.  E.  Hanson  of  Fredricton,  N.  B.  says  the  amounts 
paid  for  stumpage  in  New  Brunswick  are  "far  below  what 
should  be  paid,  and  he  says  this  situation  has  always  pre- 
vailed. 


QUEBEC  FACILITATES  HUGE  NEW  MILL 

Ten  millions  dollars  will  be  spent  in  the  development 
of  timber  limits  in  the  basin  of  the  Menicouagan  River, 
in  the  province  of  Quebec,  within  the  next  few  years, 
according  to  the  terms  of  a  lease  which  the  Govern- 
ment will  auction  at  the  end  of  November,  details  of 
which  are  contained  in  an  announcement  made  last 
Friday  from  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 
The  scheme  under  which  the  limits  will  be  exploited 
is  also  expected  to  provide  a  practical  solution  of  the 
pulpwood  difficulties  and  do  away  in  some  measure 
with  the  need  for  an  embargo  as  far  as  the  province 
of  Quebec  is  concerned. 

The  limits  referred  to  are  located  next  to  these 
leased  last  year  by  the  Ontario  Paper  Company  and 
are  provided  with  water  powers  nearby  which,  when 
developed,  will  facilitate  the  desired  development.  One 
of  the  objects  in  view  in  offering  such  an  important 
area  of  forests,  is  to  check,  if  possible,  any  further 
exodus  of  Quebec  residents  to  the  United  States,  by 
supplying  here  the  industries  necessary  to  keep  the 
people  employed. 

Wishing  to  contribute  to  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial development  of  one  of  the  existing  cities  of  the 
province,  the  Government,  in  the  conditions  which 
must  be  adhered  to  by  the  successful  bidder,  has  pro- 
vided that  the  new  mill  which  must  be  erected  within 
five  years,  must  be  constructed  within  a  distance  of 
eight  miles  of  one  of  the  twenty-two  cities  or  large 
towns  of  this  province. 

The  mill  must  have  a  daily  production  of  at  least 
two  hundred  tons  of  pulp  and  one  hundred  tons  of 
paper,  but  it  is  also  specified  that  before  the  expira- 
tion of  seven  years  which  will  follow  the  date  of  the 
signing  of  the  contract  this  dailj-  capacity  must  reach 
two  hundred  tons  of  paper  daily.  In  other  words  the 
promoters  of  this  enterprise  must  spend  between  five 
and  ten  million  dollars  to  organize  the  exploitation 
of  their  leased  timber  limits  and  also  be  in  a  position 
to  employ  about  one  thousand  men. 

According  to  Government  officials  this  miU  should 
prove  a  big  factor  in  competition  with  the  American 
buyers  of  Canadian  farmers'  and  settlers'  wood.  They 
even  regard  it  as  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem's 
raised  by  the  pulpwood  embargo. 

The  leasing  of  the  limits  will  be  conducted  under 
the  same  system  as  that  which  proved  so  successful  in 
January  last,  namely,  that  in  addition  to  the  payment 
of  $400  per  square  mile  the  price  will  carry  an'  addi- 
tional amount  over  the  ordinary  stumpage  dues  in 
force. 

To  prevent  speculators  from  interfering  with  the 
serious  competitors  a  deposit  of  $150,000  must  be  made 
by  those  who  bid  at  the  auction,  and  this  deposit  will 
be  confiscated  in  the  event  of  the  bidder  not  bidding 
at  least  once  during  the  sale. 


When  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  his  father  saw  him, 
»nd  had  compassion,  and  ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck  and 
kilted  him. 


Canadian  Vegetable  Parchment  Company  is  making 
good  use  of  the  distribution  of  samples  of"  their  well- 
known  Purity  Parchment  to  spread  the  message  of  using 
Canadian-made  goods.  The  sample  just  received  has  a 
very  clever  cartoon  indicating  that  the  Canadian  farmer 
is  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  using  Canadian- 
made  goods  and  developing  Canada  for  Canadians  while 
the  European  and  American  manufacturers  are  looking 
elsewhere  for  business.  The  Canadian  people  should  con- 
sume a  much  greater  portion  of  Canadian  products,  both 
agrienltnral  and  manafactared. 


November  1st.,  li)U:i 
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(i<or^'<-  II.  .Mill. II.  pnsi.Uiit  ..1  tli<  E.  B.  Eddy  Com 
\mi\\.  Hull,  iililiratid  lii>  S.'.tli  liirtlidny  last  inontli.  Mr. 
Miiitn  is  still  iiiilf  iiiul  ln(irty  and  is  still  actively  dis 
ohar^iii}{  the  diitirs  uf  Jiis  hij;  r.\fi-utivc  position.  He 
bfuiiP  working;  lor  the  lati  I'.  H.  Eddy  on  April  14tli, 
18(>(i,  and  has  lu'on  in  the  orf{.'inization  ever  since.  After 
the  death  of  Mr.  Rowley  in  lill.')  he  l)eeanie  president. 
New  in  his  eifjlity- fifth  year  he  is  in  splendid  health 
and  is  out  at  work  at  seven  o'clock  every  morning.  It  is 
.staled  that  he  has  his  morning  paper  read  by  the  time 
otl.er  officials  get  down  and  is  to  be  found  at  his  office 
unt'l   five  o'clock  every   afternoon. 

\.  L.  Martin,  Toronto,  secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Faper  Trade  .\ssoeiation,  has  sent  out  a  circular  to  the 
meudxrs  de.nling  with  the  adjustment  of  regulations  gov 
erii'.g  the  o)>eration  of  the  Sales  Tax  Act  which  is  of  deep 
iintcrest  to  the  Canadian  pai)er  trade  generally.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  Department  have  evidently  found 
that  the  law,  jis  understood  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meet- 
ins  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association,  would 
prove  unpractical  in  ojieration,  and  have  modified  the 
regulations  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  affair  is  very 
much  simplified.  Further  information  will  be  given  when 
available. 

A.  P.  Costigane,  Secretary-Engineer  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association,  head  office 
Toronto,  spent  some  days  recently  inspecting  the  pulp 
and  paper  milLs  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula  and  reports 
satisfactory  progress  along  safety  lines  in  most  of  the 
mills.  In  some  cases,  he  stated,  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  safe-guarding  physical  hazards  and  in  the  func- 
tioning of  safety  organizations. 

Norman  Harrower,  representing  Linton  Brothers  & 
Co.,  Fitchburgh,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  fine  Bristol 
bo.-irds,  called  on  the  Toronto  paper  trade   last   week. 

The  Ontario  Division  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  held  a  meeting  in  Toronto  on  Oct.  23  at  which 
a  number  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  pulp  and  paper 
trade  were  talked  over  and   routine   business  transacted. 

VV.  Leslie,  who  for  some  time  has  been  connected  with 
the  Toronto  staff  of  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Limited, 
has  severed  his  connection  with  the  company  and  after  a 
coarse  at  the  Toronto  Technical  School  will  embark  in  the 
automobile  business  in  Toronto. 

W.  J.  Trimble,  pulp  and  paper  mill  contractor,  Toronto, 
has  commenced  work  on  the  new  mill  at  North  Tona 
wanda,   N.   Y.,   of   the   Ontario    Paper    Company. 

I'red  Smith,  president  of  Smith.  Davidson  &  Wright. 
Liu>ited,  wholesale  paper  dealers,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  is 
spending  some  time  in  Toronto  on  his  way  home  from  at 
tending  the   paper  trade   meeting   in   Montreal. 

The  annual  trecking  of  timber  and  pulpwood  cutters  to 
the  woods  in  the  Fort  William  district  has  commenced, 
.several  of  the  larger  concerns  now  having  men  and  sup- 
plies on  their  way  to  the  scene  of  operations.  The  Fort 
WiJliam  Paper  Company  lately  sent  a  large  quota  of  pulp- 
wood  cutters  to  Yond,  their  chief  camp,  172  miles  west 
on  th(  Grand  Trunk  line  to  Sioux  Lookout.  The  average 
wages   is   $-i')   a   month    and    board. 


U'itli  authority  to  carry  on  bu.sincss  of  manufacturing 
and  dealing  in  paper,  wallboard  and  other  products  from 
cereal  straw,  flag  straw  and  other  fibrous  material,  Sealo 
felt  Limited,  has  bein  granted  a  charter  with  head  of- 
fice at   Souris,  Man.   The  authorized  capital   is  $.30,000. 

D.  Pluff,  of  Wrightvillc,  Ont.,  had  his  scalj)  nearly 
to-n  off  in  the  pulp  dci)artment  of  .).  R.  Bootli,  Limited, 
Ottawa,  recently.  He  was  working  at  one  of  the  machines 
when  the  belt  beome  loose  from  the  pulley  and  caused  a 
cut   m  the  scalp    15   inches  long. 

Major  J.  I.  Hart,  Toronto,  the  newly  appointed  in 
spector  of  Crown  Timber  Agencies  and  .Supervisor  of 
Operations  in  the  Ontario  Government,  has  entered  upon 
his  duties.  His  time  has  chiefly  been  occupied  in  visiting 
the  different  agencies  and  effecting  a  closer  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  outposts  and  the  department.  His 
attention  will  be  given  largely  to  reforestation  and  conser- 
vation by  taking  over  large  areas  that  are  already  planted 
and  well  under  way  toward  developing  into  a  new  forest 
that  will  be  ready  for  a  new  crop  in  the  very  near  future. 
He  states  that  he  sees  where  the  province  can  reproduce 
the  white  jjin  stands  that  Ontario  once  had  just  by  careful 
watching  and  waiting. 

.\t  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Carton  Club  F.  W. 
Fi.sher,  of  the  Fisher  Manufacturing  Compny,  manufac 
turers  of  paper  boxes,  was  presented  with  a  solid  gold 
watch  by  the  members  of  the  organization  in  recognition 
of  the  excellent  work  he  has  done  in  connection  with  a 
well  promoted  campaign  for  safety  in  the  paper  box  trade 
through  his  connection  with  the  Industrial  Accident  Pre- 
vention Association  and  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board.  The  presentation  was  made  bv  W.  P.  Bennet  of 
the   Budd    Paper   Box   Company,   Limited,    Toronto. 

The  many  friends  in  the  paper  box  trade  in  Toronto  of 
'Mac"  McKay,  of  the  York  Paper  Box  Company,  were 
pleased  to  see  him  back  at  his  desk  again  last  week  after 
a   period  of  indisposition. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  in  October  of  the  Toronto  Car- 
ton Club,  Mr.  Forth,  of  the  A.  D.  Shoup  Company,  Limit- 
ed, paper  box  manufacturers,  gave  an  able  demonstration 
ot  co.<;t  finding  in  the  manufacture  of  a  handkerchief  box 
J.W.  Hewitt,  of  Paper  Sales.  Limited,  Toronto,  is 
.spenaing  a  few  days  on  a  shooting  trip  in  the  Huntsville 
district. 

G.  D.  Falkenberg,  of  the  board  department  of  Price 
Bros.,  Limited,  Quebec,  was  a  business  visitor  in  Toronto 
last   week. 

George  Winlow,  sales  manager  for  the  Lincoln  Mills 
Limited,  returned  to  Toronto  last  week  after  a  successful 
bu.^iness   trip  to   the   Pacific   Coast. 

Arthur  F.  Rutter.  Vice-President  of  Warwick  Bros  and 
Rutter  manufacturing  stationers,  Toronto,  gave  a  dinner 
a  few  days  ago  at  his  home  86  Glen  Road  in  honor  of  the 
tittieth  anniversary  of  his  connection  with  the  firm  The 
directors  and  heads  of  the  various  departments  were  in- 
cluded among  the  guests,  together  with  a  number  of  Mr 
Rutter  s  intimate  friends.  Several  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  the  city  took  occasion  at  the  dinner  to  express  their 
esteem  for  their  genial  host  by  presenting  him  with  a 
beautiful  bouquet  of  roses.  The  roses  were  sent  to  Mr 
Kutter  s   home   by   representatives   of   W.   ,J.   Gage  &   Co.. 
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Brown  Brothers  and  other  Toronto  printers  and  wholesale 
and  manufacturing  stationers.  Mr.  Ruttcr  was  taken  into 
partnership  in  tiie  firm  of  which  he  is  now  vice-president 
in  1886,  having  worked  his  way  up  from  a  humble  posi- 
tion by  hard  work,  intelligent  effort  and  unswerving  loy- 
altv  to  the  organization. 

The  Lincoln  Mills,  Limited,  Merriton,  Ont,  is  the  la- 
test paper  making  organization  to  join  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association.  The  company  was  incor- 
pori'ted  ISlay  3,  1922,  as  successors  to  the  Lincoln  Paper 
Mills  Co.,  Limited,  who  had  been  manufacturing  papers 
and  paper  products  since  1878  and  pulp  since  1917.  They 
have  three  manufacturing  units  in  Merritton,  known  as 
the  Lincoln  mill,  the  Lybster  mill  and  the  sulphite  mill. 
K.  S.  MacLachlan  and  George  Winlow  represented  the 
company  at  a  meeting  of  the  Book  &  Writing  Paper  Sec- 
tion last  week  in  Montreal. 

Among  Toronto  visitors  to  Montreal  last  week  were 
H.  P.  E.  Kent,  of  Kinleith  Paper  Mills,  George  Carru- 
thcrs  of  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  H.  B.  Donovan  of  Can- 
ada  Paper  Co.   and  Mr.  Bradshaw  of   Bradshaw,  Ltd. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  & 
Paper  Association  in  Montreal  last  Thursday,  it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  the 
week  beginning  Jan.  1,  1924.  During  the  week  there  will 
be  meetings  of  the  Technical  and  Woodlands  Sections, 
and  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  Association;  the  general 
business  meeting  will  take  place  Friday  morning  and  the 
annual  dinner  that  evening. 


CANADLA.N  NEWSPRINT  FOR  FIRST  NINE 
MONTHS 

A  report  issued  by  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  states  that  the  production  of  newsprint 
paper  by  Canadian  mills  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  current  year  amounted  to  944.820  tons.  This 
quantity  is  considerably  greater  than  the  total  pre- 
viously" reached  in  any  complete  year  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1922  when  the  output  was  1,081,364  tons. 

In  the  corresponding  nine  months  of  1922  the  Cana- 
dian mills  produced  799,373  tons  so  that  this  yearV. 
output  up  to  the  end  of  September  exceeds  that  for  last 
year  by  145,447  tons  or  over  18  per  cent.  If  the  mills 
maintain  this  level  of  production  during  the  last  thre.; 
months  of  the  year,  the  output  for  1923  will  be  well 
over  1,250,000  tons. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  newsprint  manu- 
factured in  Canada  is  destined  for  export  and  up  to 
the  end  of  September  our  exports  of  this  grade  of 
paper  amounted  to  839,222  tons  or  practically  90  per 
cent,  of  the  total  production.  The  United  States  is 
naturally  the  chief  market  and  821,788  tons  or  97  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports  have  gone  to  that  country  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  year.  The  remaining  17,- 
434  tons  have  been  distributed  mainly  to  New  Zealand, 
Australia  and  South  Africa. 

The  following  table,  shows  the  quantities  exported 
to  the  various  countries  up  to  the  end  of  September. 

Nine  Months 

1923  1922 

Exports   to:  Tons  Tons 

USA 821,788         644,733 

Australia 5,667  25,488 

New  Zealand 7,343  8,904 

South  Africa 3,168  6,019 

Latin  America 439  3,148 

All  Other 817  9,632 

839,222        697,924 


The  value  of  these  exports  in  1923  was  $63,277,966 
and  in  1922,  $49,689,864. 

Newsprint  exports  this  year  have  exceeded  those 
for  last  year  by  141,298  tons  or  20  per  cent,  while  those 
to  the  United  States  were  greater  by  177,055  tons  or 
28  per  cent.  Exports  to  other  countries  declined  con- 
siderably from  last  j-ear's  figures  but  the  decline  is 
especiallj'  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Australio. 


RECEIVERSHIP  FOR  BECKER  AND  CO. 

The  Gazette,  Montreal  prints  the  following  cable, 
dated  London,  Oct.  27.  A  receiver  and  manager  of 
Becker  and  Company,  Limited,  pulp  merchants  awi 
shippers,  was  appointed  today  on  the  application  of  the 
National  Provincial  and  Union  Bank  of  England,  trus- 
tees of  the  trust  deed  securing  the  debenture  holders 
and  holders  of  secured  notes.  The  matter  came  up  in 
the  Chancerj^  division,  and  Sir  Basil  Mayhew,  a  prom- 
inent chartered  accountant,  was  appointed  receiver 
and  manager. 

It  was  stated  that  there  had  been  no  default  up  to 
the  present  in  the  payment  of  principal  or  interest, 
but  that  debentui'es  and  secured  notes  became  en- 
forcible  in  the  event  of  the  company  being  unable  to 
carry  on.  The  company,  which  had  pulp  mills  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  Canada,  it  was  stated  had  reached  a 
crisis  owing  to  the  failure  of  a  certain  Canadian  com- 
pany to  meet  its  liabilities. 

Becker  and  Company,  Limited,  is  well-known  in  the 
paper  trade.  It  has  large  contracts  to  fulfill,  and  there 
would  have  been  a  great  disturbance  in  that  trade 
unless  a  receiver  and  manager  had  been  appointed. 

Sir  Basil  Mayhew,  the  receiver  and  manager  of  the 
company,  states  that  the  business  will  be  carried  on 
with  a  view  to  reconstruction,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
creditors  will  eventually  receive  payment. 

Sir  Frederick  Becker,  head  of  Becker  &  Co.  Ltd., 
who  has  been  in  Canada  for  some  months  investigating 
the  possibilities  of  making  paper  from  Canadian  straw, 
sailed  for  England  on  Saturday. 


BROMPTON  NOT  IN  IT 

The  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  has  received  a  most  em- 
phatic denial  that  the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 
has.  any  interest  whatever  in  the  three  groups  of  rapids 
of  the  River  Megiscane,  County  of  Temiscamingue 
close  to  Canadian  National  Railwaj-s  which  were  leased 
by  public  auction  on  Oct.  16.  There  was  only  one  bid- 
ding party,  Mr.  Louis  Napoleon  Huard  of  Levis,  who 
bid  five  dollars  over  the  upset  price  of  $4,000  annual 
rent.  The  successful  bidder  was  to  start  immediately 
works  of  developments  on  the  location  of  those  powers. 
One  of  the  conditions  is  that  power  exported  from  this 
province  will  be  charged  fifty  cents  per  horse-power. 
The  minimum  development  of  the  three  groups  of 
rapids  aggregate  17,000  horsepower. 

It  is  further  reported  that  the  interests  with  whom 
Mr.  Huard  is  associated  will  proceed  at  once  with  the 
power  development  and  will  also  build  a  pulp  mill,  to 
be  expanded  later  to  manufacture  newsprint. 

The  name  of  E.  W.  Tobin,  M.P.  ha^  been  mentioned 
in  this  connection. 


"No  sir,"  said  the  rabid  freethinker,  "the  idea  that 
there  is  a  God  never  for  a  moment  has  entered  my  head." 
— -"Same  way  with  my  dog — but  he  doesn't  go  round 
howling  about  it." 


\..v.-ml..T  1st.,  1<)23 


I-  I    I,  I'     A  X  1)     I'  A  I"  K  K     M  A  U  A  Zff  N  E 
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Sfvernl  nifitinns  of  iiirinlxrs  of  tli.  n,  u  l'n\«r  Indus 
trits  Kxcliangf,  New  York  City,  Inst  wiik,  ilcvtloixd  dit 
ft-rciM-fs  of  opinion  rcftiirdinj;  licntfits  of  niimluTsliip 
in  till'  oxclianfjf.  It  wiis  a.ssrrt<'d  that  mill  men  dcrivf 
nio:i-  luncfit  from  nu'mbtTslii))  than  fitht-r  paper  stock 
uu!i  or  hroktrs.  In  reply  to  this  eontention,  George  \V. 
(iair,  president  of  the  exehanjce,  stated  that  all  jrroups 
woulil  benefit  equally  tliroufih  the  elimination  of  bad  prae- 
tiees  resiiltiiifi-  in  sudden  and  extreme  fluetuations  in  pri- 
ees.  The  exehanfj;e,  lie  expiaim-d.  would  provide  a  medium 
for  di  termination  of  prices  throufili  open  trading  by  pub 
lie  outcry,  the  collection  of  dejiendablr  information  rc- 
garoing  supply  and  demand  and  would  further  stabilize 
conditions  though  the  operations  of  an  arbitration  commit- 
tee to  settle  disputes  between  buyers  and  sellers.  Ulti- 
inat.ly,  he  said,  all  departments  of  the  paper  industry 
could  be  represented  on  tiie  exchange.  Already,  he  said, 
mills  representing  the  majority  of  the  box  board  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  are  members.  Newsprint  and 
book  men  are  expected  soon  to  join.  Manager  A.  J.  Neu- 
man  has  extended  the  privileges  and  facilities  of  the  ex- 
eh.Tnge  to  non-meuibers  for  a  limited  period  to  enable 
them  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  operations  and  pur- 
poses of  the  institution.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to 
lia\e  transactions  on  both  New  York  and  Chicago  ex- 
changes carried  by  ticker  services.  Open  trading  goes  on 
from  12  to  1  o'clock  daily  and  offers  posted,  which  remain 
open  for  acceptance  until  noon  of  the  following  day.  The 
New  York  Exchange  was  opened  October  16  and  the  Chi- 
cago Exchange  on  August  16.  They  were  inaugurated, 
as  reported  in  earlier  issues  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine, for  the  sale  of  paper  stock,  paper  board  and  other 
materials  used  and  sold  by  the  paper  industry  under  rules 
and  regulations  similar  to  those  which  govern  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

Something  new  in  shredded  waxed  paper  is  being  of- 
fered here  by  one  of  the  leading  makers  of  this  merchan- 
dise. It  consists  of  the  material  in  color  combination  of 
red,  green,  purple,  vellow  and  white.  It  is  used  for  the 
wrapping  of  candy  and  other  eatables  and  for  window  dis- 
play purposes.  The  paper  is  sold  wholesale  in  5-pound 
cartons  at  $1.  each. 

Paper  and  pulp  manufacturers,  meeting  with  Congres- 
sional representatives,  tax  commissioners  and  other  state 
officials  at  Wausan,  Wis.,  last  week,  discussed  means  for 
peri)etuating  the  forests  in  the  Lake  States  section. 

A  very  successful  business  meeting  and  social  get- 
tog.Hher  was  held  on  October  23  at  the  Hotel  Lorraine, 
Philadelphia,  by  Philadelphia  paper  box  supply  salesmen 
and  houses.  It  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  season  and 
was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  banquet  of  the  Philadel- 
phia  Paper   Box   Manufacturers'   Association. 

District  Ranger  R.  L.  Witherell  of  the  New  York 
State  Conservation  Commission  has  organized  a  ranger 
club,  in  and  about  Salamanca,  in  Western  New  York,  con 
sisting  of  boys  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  old  to  help 
in  lighting  forest  fires  and  they  have  been  of  material  aid. 
Other  district  rangers  will  be  asked  to  form  sim-lar 
groups. 

Hfnry  S.  Graves,  dean  of  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry 
and  ex-chief  of  the  United  States  Forestry  Service,  has 
been   appointed   Provost  of  Yale   University.   He  succeeds 


.Acting  Provost  Wilber  L.  Cross,  dean  of  the  graduate 
school. 

Work  of  clearing  ground  for  a  new  reservior  in  the  Black 
River  Regulating  District,  New  York  State,  is  progress- 
ing rapidly  under  Fred  C.  Pierce,  contractor  on  the  lum- 
bering job.  The  District  Regulating  Board  will  adverti.se 
for  bids  on  the  erection  of  the  dam  next  month. 

According  to  a  review  of  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
me-ee,  the  United  States  is  the  largest  producer  of  chem- 
ical i)ulp  in  the  world,  but  its  production  is  not  sufficient 
to  meet  its  requirements.  The  production  last  year  was 
2,038,000  tons.  Practically  the  whole  of  this  was  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States,  and  was  supplemented  by 
abcut  932,000  tons  imported  from  Canada,  the  Scandin- 
avian countries   and  Germany. 

Dean  Franklin  Moon  of  the  New  York  State  Coll-ge 
of  Forestry,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  announced  last  week  that  a 
gift  to  the  institution  of  1,000  acres  of  Adirondack  land 
had  been  made  by  Charles  L.  Pack,  for  many  years  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Forestry  Association  and  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Tree  Association.  The  property  will 
be  known  as  "The  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  Demonstration 
Forest." 

State  Forester  A.  F.  Hawes  of  Connecticut  reports  that 
in  thirteen  years,  from  1910  to  1922,  there  were  11,074 
forest  fires  in  Connecticut  which  burned  over  530,000  acres 
of  woodland  and  did  damage  of  $2,058,227.  This  is 
an  average  of  582  fires  a  year  over  40,778  acres  valued 
at  $158,325.  It  has  been  possible  to  classify  only  three 
distinct  causes  of  the  fires — railroads,  bush  burning  and 
incendiarism. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING 

Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada, 
Gardenvale,  P.  Q. 
Canada. 
Gentlemen : — 

In  order  to  set  at  rest  the  ridiculous  publicity  that  has 
been  given  to  the  chlorine  accident  at  our  Manayunk 
Plant  on  the  4th  instant  we  feel  it  would  be  a  service  to 
th-,  industry  if  an  accurate  statement  were  given  of  the 
happening  and  we  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will 
publish  it. 

One  Philadelphia  evening  paper  in  scare  headlines 
stated  that  "Forty-three  persons  were  gassed."  What  ac- 
tually happened  was  that  six  of  our  employees  and  two 
City  Firemen  were  slightly  overcome  with  chlorine.  No 
one  was  seriously  injured  and  all  had  returned  to  work 
recovered  on  Monday  morning,  the  8th. 

The  trouble  was  due  to  the  operator  improperly  ad- 
justing the  yoke  or  clamp  that  attaches  the  discharge 
valve  to  the  chlorine  drum.  Only  25  pounds  of  chlorine 
in  all  escaped  to  the  atmosphere. 

Most  of  the  excitement  and  exaggeration  was  supplied 
by  employees  of  adjacent  plants  attracted  by  the  unusual 
character  of  the  accident,  and  by  reporters  thirsting  for 
a  thrill. 

We  feel  very  much  chagrined  that  so  much  publicity 
has  been  given  to  a  comparatively  trifling  incident. 

Yours  very  truly 
Dill  &   Collins   Company 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  :i6th  October  —  The  market  remains  quiet 
and  there  is  little  new  to  report.  Contracts  for  next 
season,  which  are  generally  completed  by  this  time 
of  the  year,  are  late  in  being  closed  up.  Both  buyers 
and  sellers  find  it  difficult  to  operate  and  the  trading 
atmosphere  is  foggy  as,  while  costs  of  production  will 
certainly  be  heavier,  especially  in  pulpwood  opera- 
tions, there  is  a  tendency  towards  lower  prices  for 
the  finished  article.  The  same  anomaly  exists  in 
kindred  trades  and  the  cause  for  such  a  condition 
apparently  lies  in  the  world's  political  state,  which,  it 
can  hardly  be  denied,  becomes  more  and  more  acute 
and  causes  all  classes  of  traders,  both  consciously  and 
unconsciously,  to  find  it  difficult  to  make  up  their 
minds  what  course  to  adopt  and  so  to  keep  putting 
ofi'  the  day  of  definite  action.  However,  one  or  two 
mills  have  about  disposed  of  their  output  for  the  next 
few  months  and  doubtless  others  will  follow  before 
another  month  has  passed. 

Ontario  Market  News 

While  both  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  paper 
and  paper  products  are  enjoying  a  fair  amount  of  busi- 
ness it  must  be  said  that  there  is  little  snap  to  trade. 
.\  policy  of  cautious  buying  prevails  in  the  paper  arena 
generally  and  while  most  firms  are  getting  a  fair  bulk 
of  orders  in  small  lots  the  era  of  quantity  buying  has 
not  yet  arrived.  That  it  will  come  is  the  conviction  of 
those  in  the  trade  generally  and  there  is  a  general  dis- 
position to  look  for  good  business  as  the  fall  pro- 
gresses. As  far  as  can  be  learned  few  of  the  mills  are 
hooked  any  time  ahead  although  in  the  meantime  they 
are  running  steadily  with  current  orders.  An  excep- 
tion to  this,  however,  is  the  ease  of  a  mill  in  Ontario 
making  book  paper  which  has  two  months  orders 
ahead  for  lower  grade  book  and  catalog  papers  and 
half  tone  news  for  which  there  appears  to  be  a  good 
demand.  In  book  paper  manufacture  generally  there 
has  been  a  picking  up  in  business  as  compared  with 
conditions  six  weeks  ago  and  manufacturers  are  op- 
timistic concerning  the  future  of  this  branch  of  the  in- 
dustry. Bonds  and  writings  are  not  enjoying  heavy 
sale  or  production,  although  manufacturing  stationers 
and  envelope  manufacturers  report  a  fair  volume  of 
business  in  preparation  for  the  Christmas  season.  An 
excellent  season  for  papeteries  and  i)aper  novelties 
in  the  .stationery  line  is  already  assured.  The  pi-int- 
ing  trade  has  not  yet  reached  a  stage  where  it  can 
make  big  paper  commitments  although  in  some  bran- 
ches they  are  fairly  busy  and  are  using  fair  quantities 
of  stock.  On  the  whole,  however,  printing  houses  are 
not  finding  business  to  their  liking.  In  the  wrapping 
paper  and  paper  bag  department  there  are  signs  of 
improving  business  despite  the  mild  weather  which 
has  so  far  i)revailed  and  which  has  not  been  calculated 
to  increase  retail  trade  in  the  various  commodity  lines 
that  feed  the  wrapping  paper  houses.  The  wrapping 
paper  mills,  however,  are  enjoying  a  fair  amount  of 
business  and  their  output  is  keeping  up  well,  while  the 


same  may  be  said  of  paper  bags.  Kraft  is  finding  an 
excellent  sale  and  the  mills  are  said  to  be  busy,  while 
the  jobbers  report  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for 
the  product.  Board  mills  report  business  as  hard  to 
get  and  this  condition  is  reflected  in  the  paper  box 
trade  which  has  not  picked  up  to  the  extent  antici- 
pated at  this  season  of  the  year.  In  the  paper  box 
line  manufacturers  and  consumers  are  sticking  pretty 
much  to  the  standard  lines  and  are  curtailing  on  spe- 
cial and  novelty  lines.  The  paper  box  industry,  how- 
ever, is  in  excellent  shape  despite  a  rather  protracted 
dull  period  and  a  number  of  the  plants  are  going  ahead 
and  making  stock  for  the  Christmas  season  and  on  cur- 
rent orders  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  better 
business  is  in  sight.  Manufacturers  and  distributors 
of  tissues  and  toilets  and  light  weight  papers  gen- 
erally report  a  steady  business  but  say  thej'  could 
handle  more  quite  nicely.  In  practically  all  lines  of 
paper  prices  are  holding  steady  but  there  are  com- 
plaints of  price  cutting  in  some  lines  which  appears 
inevitable  during  a  period  when  business  requires  some 
hard  digging  to  land. 

PULP.  —  Although  there  has  been  no  actual  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  bleached  sulphite  there  has  been  a 
tendency  in  some  quarters  to  shave  current  prices  and 
one  firm  is  said  to  be  selling  five  dollars  under  the 
prevailing  price  which  now  runs  from  .$90  to  $95,  with 
unbleached  from  .$6.5  to  $70  and  news  grade  $55  to  $60. 
Manufacturers  report  the  demand  as  fairly  good  and  a 
number  of  the  mills  have  very  little  to  dispose  of, 
particularly  in  the  way  of  the  higher  grades  of  chem- 
ical pulp.  Groundwood  pulp  is  active  and  although 
the  price  remains  at  from  $52  to  .$55  at  the  mill  there 
is  a  tendency  towards  stiffer  prices  and  it  is  stated 
that  sales  have  been  made  at  slightly  higher  prices 
than  those  quoted.  Stocks  of  ground  wood  for  the 
most  part  are  low.  due  to  low  water,  and  it  is  reported 
that  many  of  the  United  States  groundwood  mills  are 
.short  of  wood.  Due  to  the  drought  and  the  consequent 
shortage  of  supplies  many  of  the  groundwood  plants 
across  the  line  are  endeavoring  to  replenish  their  sup- 
plies in  Canada  and  producers  in  Ontario  can  sell  all 
they  can  spare  at  .$52  and  $55  a  ton  in  place  of  the 
$45  rate  that  prevailed  a  few  weeks  ago. 

NEWSPRINT.  —  Newsprint  continues  extremely 
active  and  all  the  mills  are  running  at  capacity  in 
order  to  meet  constantly  increasing  demands.  As  a 
result  of  the  strike  which  curtailed  consumption  of 
paper  by  the  New  York  dailies  a  slight  over-produc- 
tion had  developed  and  the  rumor  was  circulated  that 
some  of  the  Canadian  and  American  mills  might  have 
to  close  for  a  day  a  week  until  the  surplus  was  taken 
care  of  without  anj-  disturbance  to  existing  prices. 
The  possibility  of  the  Canadian  mills  having  to  take 
such  a  .step,  however,  has  been  completely  eliminated 
as  the  result  of  the  curtailment  of  American  mills  out- 
put owing  to  the  water  scarcity.  Already  there  are 
signs  that  this  situation  is  likely  to  create  a  demand 
for  newsprint  in  the  American  market  which  will 
quickly  absorb  all  the  surplus  and  create  a  shortage 
in  the  near  future. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  Y...-k,  (Vtol-.-r  J7  .Sp.-.-ial  Convspoiulonoe)- 
Th«  lo,.K  drou^Mit,  wl.i.l.  l.r.M,!,'ht  mill  streams  down 
,0  a  lower  level  than  ,,r..l,:,l.l.v  ...  years,  an.l  intertere.. 
with  the  operations  of  p.ilp  and  paper  ....Is  .n 
numerous  pa.^ts  of  the  I'n.ted  States  has  n>s..  ted- 
further  stiffening,'  the  tone  of  the  newspr...!  ma.kel. 
Mdls  in  New  York  State,  Mai..e  and  \V  .seuns.u  we., 
seriously   hampered    in   manufaetur.n,'   by   wat^^"   «"«; 


ditions,   and   at   one   time   it    was   . 


stimated    that   the 


eu.-tailment    in    newspri,.t    pr..d..et.ou    ...    these    th.ce 
States   a.....uuted   to   elose   to   a   th.msand   tons   a    da 
while   the   situation   was   so   aeute   ,n   N.w    ^  <'-';"'• 
,urtailme.U.-eael,edatotaloratl.aM..O<nons,i...l>   ... 

this  State  alone. 

However,  this  eonditiou  was  app.-eeiahly  relieved 
early  this  week,  when  d.vnehing;  rains-app.-oximat- 
iuK  betwen  two  and  th.'ee  inehes,  and  in  some  seetion.s 
exceedinfi  three  inehes— fell  over  the  East  and  over 
most  of  the  Middle  West,  eausin^  mill  sti-eams  to  ris,; 
within  close  to  normal  levels  and  pe.-mitting  paper 
and  pulp  manufacturers  to  i-esume  production  on  a 
more  normal  scale.  There  was  no  real  scarcity  of  news- 
print during  the  drouprht  period.  Publishers  who  were 
in  want  of  extra  tonnage  over  their  contract  supplies 
in  frequent  cases  experienced  difficulty  in  finding  the 
paper  available  for  prompt  delivery,  but  contract 
.shipments  kept  up  with  little  or  no  delay.  The  situa- 
tion was  reaching  a  point,  however,  where  it  was  un- 
mistakably dangerous,  and  if  the  heavy  rains  had  not 
come  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  .serious  shoi-tage  of 
print  paper  would  have  arisen. 

A  telegraphic  report  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  today 
stated  that  one  of  the  afternoon  newspapers  in  that 
city  yesterday  issued  a  64-page  newspaper.  This  was 
not  a  special  edition,  and  a  front  page  announcement 
stated  that  it  sets  a  new  world  record  in  size  for  a 
regular  weekday  issue  of  a  newspaper.  This  con- 
tention is  disputed  by  a  New  York  publisher,  how- 
ever, who  yesterday  printed  a  regular  afternooi: 
edition  of  68  pages.  These  instances  will  indicate  the 
tremendous  volume  of  newsprint  consumption  at 
present.  Numerous  references  have  been  made  recenf- 
]y  in  these  reports  regarding  the  big  editions  New  York 
publishers  have  been  printing,  and  the  above  instance 
shows  that  newspapers  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
than  New  York  ai"e  putting  out  proportionately  as 
large  issues  and  that  newsprint  consumption  is  running 
at  record-breaking  tonnage  iii  various  parts  of  the 
States. 

The  newsprint  market-  tone  is  exceedingly  strong. 
In  fact,  it-is  str-onger  than  at  any  time  thus  far  thi.> 
year,  the  big  c^nsriimption  and  the  curtailed  production 
in  recent  weeks  leading  up  to-a  market  condition  char- 
acterized by  gi-teter  strength  than  at  any  time  since 
theafter-the-War  boom  in  the  paper  industry.  Publish 
ers  relying  on-<lpen  market  purchases ^i-e  having  a 
good  deal  of  ti'oiible  locating-  all  the  supply  of  paper 
required,  -and  even  eontraet-buyers;  Who  now  and  then 
wast  extra' shipin«nts  are  not  -always  finding  mill.>' 
in  a  position  to  mak.e  the  de-liveries^-desired,- ;  ■    j     ; 

A-' rather  unique-  as  we  J  as  unliealthy  eOnditioii  pre- 
vails in  the  bov  hoard  market.  Mills  in  the  East  are 
selling  news  board  at  identically  the  same  price  in  the 
New  York  market  as  plain  chip  board  which  is  unusual, 
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to  say  the  least.  Invariably  news  board  commands  a 
premium  of  $5  a  ton  or  more  above  chip  board,  which 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  raw  material  for  the  former 
cost  about  that  much  above  the  raw  stock  for  the  lattei- 
grade  of  board.  At  the  present  time,  old  folded  news- 
papers, which  are  the  principal  raw  material  for  new.-: 
board,  are  selling  at  $6  to  .*7  per  ton  in  excess  of  mixed 
paper,  which  is  the  chief  stock  entering  the  manufac- 
ture of  chip  board.  Notwithstanding  the  difference 
in  raw  material  cost  one  of  the  largest  board  mills 
in  the  East,  which  is  said  to  have  arrangements  where 
by  it  .secures  old  newspapers  at  as  cheap  or  cheapei 
prices  than  mixed  paper,  is  quoting  the  same  i)rice 
on  both  kinds  of  board  and  other  manufacturers  in 
order  to  compete  are  naming  similar  prices.  This  puts 
board  producers  at  a  distinct  disadvantage,  and  it  i.s 
stated  that  news  board  is  being  manufactured  anri 
marketed  at  a  loss. 

The  price  generally  quoted  on  news  and  chip  boart' 
is  .$60  per  ton  f.o.b.  New  York ;  there  is  business  beinf, 
done,  however,  at  lower  prices,  down  to  $55  being 
mentioned.  Board  jjlants  are  fairly  busy,  those  in  the 
West  being  better  supplied  with  orders  than  the  mills 
in  the  Ea.st,  but  they  could  all  readily  accomodate  ad- 
ditional bu.siness,  ,and  buyers  are  conse(|uently  ob 
taining  some  price  concessions. 

Book  paper  is  quotably  steady  and  demand  is  fan 
and  gradually  expending.  There  is  also  a  moderatel\ 
good  demand  for  fine  papers,  and  quotations  are  main 
tained.  Coarse  papers  are  moving  in  satisfactory  ton 
nage,  ti-ssues  especially  showing  much  life.  Building 
papers  have  slowed  down  somewhat  although  th.- 
movement  is  of  good  volume,  while  bag  papers  are  m 
a  booming  position,  demand  being  active  and  prices 
trending  upward. 

GROUND  WOOD— The  heavy  lains  this  week  have 
put  mechanical  pulp  manufacturers  in  a  more  satis- 
factory position,  and  production  is  doubtless  on  th.- 
ri.se.  However,  pulp  is  biing  freely  absorbed,  and  so 
far  as  can  be  observed,  th^re  is  no  surplus  supply  on 
the  market.  Rather  the  tendency  is  toward  a  scarcity, 
since  consumption  is  holding  up  to  a  high  level.  Prices 
are  firm.  Most  sales  of  domestic  ground  wood  ar.- 
between  $40  and  $42  a  ton  f.o.b.  pulp  mills,  with  som.- 
transoction  at  .$44  and  $45  reported  in  in.stances  wIut. 
a  low  freight  is  concerned.  Canadian  grinders  ar,' 
reported  securing  from  .$45  to  $50  a  ton  at  pulp  i)lant.- 
for  ground  wood  sold  to  con.siuners  in  the  States,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  domestic  consumers  are  looking 
to  obtain  the  bulk  of  their  current  supplies  from  across 
the  border.  Some  ground  wood  is  being  imported  from 
Scandinavian  sources  and  this  pulp  is  reported  selling 
at  around  $45  a  ton  on  the  dock  at  New  York  and  other 
American  Atlantic  ports. 

CHEMICAL  PULP— Importers,  dealers  and  mill 
agents  in  New  York  in  common  express  much  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  prevailing  condition  of  the  chem- 
ical pulp  market.  There  is  not  much  demand  from 
paper  and  board  mills,  such  buying  as  is  being  done 
is  very  spotty  in  character  and  mostly  of  small  ton- 
nage, moreover,  sellers  are  anxious  to  dispose  of  pulp 
some  of  them  having  stocks  which  they  are  desirous 
of  converting  into  cash,  and  with  buyers  few  in 
number,  there  is  eonspquently  an  easy  tone  to  prices. 
The  market  is  so  uncertain  and  irregular  that  it  is 
questionable  just  what  actual  values  are.  Unbleached 
sulphite  is  being  offered- at-3-e«n-ts  a  pound  both  for 


domestic  and  foreign  pulp  f.o.b.  producing  mills  and 
ex  dock  New  York,  and  in  some  cases  sales  are  re- 
corded at  less  than  this  price.  Domestic  bleached  sid- 
phite  of  No.  1  quality  is  quoted  at  4  to  4.50  cents  a 
pound  at  pulp  mills,  while  foreign  No.  1  bleached  is 
quoted  at  4  to  4.25  cents,  and  prices  on  this  descrip- 
tion of  pulp  are  being  shaded  in  frequent  instances. 
Kraft  pulp  is  in  a  dull  position.  Board  mills  are  doing 
little  buying,  and  No.  1  kraft  of  Swedish  origin  is 
available  at  3  cents  a  pound  ond  less  ex  dock  New  York. 

Importers  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  spurt  of  demand 
for  foreign  pulp  may  arise  within  the  next  severa'. 
weeks  or  in  time  to  permit  shipments  from  Sweden 
prior  to  the  closing  of  the  Baltic  for  the  winter.  li 
this  demand  develops  it  is  contended  that  prices  will 
strengthen  since  mills  in  Sweden  are  reported  well  sold 
up  and  have  but  limited  tonnage  to  offer  Americai 
buyers  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

RAGS — The  movement  of  papermaking  rags  toward 
mills  is  steady  but  of  no  unusually  important  volunu: 
Consumers  are  buying  in  hand-to-mouth  fashion  and 
seem  to  be  having  no  trouble  in  getting  the  supplic; 
wanted,  yet  the  price  tone  is  generally  firm  and  sellers 
are  not  pressing  stocks  onto  the  market.  Roofing 
rags  have  sold  at  1.50  to  1.60  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New 
York  for  No.  1  packing  and  at  1.25  to  1.30  cents  for 
No.  2  grade  this  week.  Some  sizable  lots  of  foreign 
dark  cottons  have  sold  to  felt  paper  mills  at  between 
1.45  and  1.50  cents  per  pound  ex  dock  New  York  for 
forward  shipment  from  abroad.  Old  white  rags  art' 
firm  and  in  good  call,  and  thirds  and  blues  are  meeting' 
with  fair  demand.  New  cuttings  are  in  spotty  demand., 
there  being  a  good  inquiry  for  some  descriptions  and 
little  or  no  interest  in  others.  No.  1  white  shirt  cut- 
tings are  quoted  by  New  York  dealers  at  12. .50  cents 
a  pound  f.o.b.  this  city,  fancy  shirt  cuttings  at  6.2.') 
cents,  washables  at  5.25  cents,  blue  overall  cuttings  at 
8  cents,  unbleached  muslins  t  11.25  cents,  and  light 
silesias  at  8  cents. 

PAPER  STOCK— Waste  paper  prices  are  on  the 
down  trend  in  the  New  Yo-k  market  with  the  possible 
exception  of  a  single  grade.  Old  folded  newspapers 
are  in  active  demand  and  indications  are  that  then' 
is  not  enough  supply  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  all 
buyers,  with  the  result  No.  1  news  is  freely  bringing 
1.071/,  to  1.10  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  whil.' 
in  the  Middle  West  sales  at  1.15  and  1.20  cents  a; 
.shipping  points  are  reported.  No.  1  mixed  paper  is 
quoted  at  80  cents  a  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York, 
and  is  little  wanted  by  board  mills.  Shavings  are 
quoted  at  3.90  to  4  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  this  city  for 
No.  1  hard  white  and  around  3.20  cents  New  York 
for  No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  offerings  on  the  New 
York  Paper  Industries  Exchange  being  noted  at  these 
prices.  Books  and  magazines  are  offered  at  from  1.80 
cents  a  pound  upwards  f.o.b.  New  York,  with  crumpled 
book  stock  available  at  1.40  cents  New  York.  Old 
kraft  paper  is  steady  in  price  at  ai'ound  2.15  cents  a 
pound  New  York  and  is  meeting  with  fair  demand. 
There  is  also  a  good  call  for  white  blank  news  which 
is  ((uoted  at  about  2.15  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  this  city. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING— Prices  of  old  manila 
rope  continue  to  strengthen.  There  is  a  steady  demand 
from  bag  paper  mills,  and  dealei's  in  New  York  report 
sales  of  No.  1  domestic  manila  rope  at  6.25  cents  a 
pound  f.o.b.  this  city,  while  foreign  rope  is  bringing 
close  to  this  figure.    In  fact,  it  is  likely  sales  have  been 
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made  at  higher  prices  as  th%r>ne  is  exceedingly  Htrong 
iintl  siiu'i'  dealers  claiiii  stocks  are  umisiially  light. 
iMd  flagging  is  quiet.  Occasionally  sales  at  around 
1  If)  cents  a  pound  New  York  I'or  No.  1  scrap  burlap, 
and  85  cents  per  lumdi-fd  jxiunds  for  roofing  hagging 
ar  e  reported. 
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Industrial  Items 


A  PRACTICAL  TEST  OF  FOREST  FIRE  PUMPS 

At  Pembroke  on  September  27th,  competitive  tests 
of  Forest  Fire  Pumps  were  made  for  the  benefit  of 
the  r)eiiartiiu'iit  of  Lauds  and  Forests  of  the  Ontario 
Itovernnient,  and  otiiers  interested  in  the  ])reservation 
are  reported. 


A    Fairbanks-Morse    1923    model    Forest    Fire    Pump    in    action 

These  tests  were  made  at  Riverview  Park,  and  were 
witnessed  tests  were  made  nt  Riverview  Park,  and  were 
rapt.  W.  A.  Delahey,  M.C.,  District  Forester,  Sudbury ; 
Mr.   Sutherland,  Chief  Fire   Ranger,   North  Bay;   Mr. 

E.  H.  Bromley,  Chief  Fire  Ranger,  Pembroke;  Mr.  T. 
Acheson,  Fire  Inspector,  Sudbury;  Mr.  Sparks,  of  the 
Department  of  Interior,  Dominion  Parks  Branch,  Ot- 
tawa; Mr.  Smith,  President  of  the  Colonial  Lumber 
Company;  Mr.  W.  H.  Hawkins,  Deputy  Chief  Ranger, 
Pembroke ;    Mr.    A.    E.    Coekburn,    Pembroke ;    Mr. 

F.  A.  MacDougall,  Forest  Assistant,  Pembroke ; 
Mr.  Perry  of  the  Dunlop  Company,  Pembroke; 
North  Bay;  Mr.  Beatty  of  the  Edwards  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.;  Mr.  Arthur  Eastcott,  of  the  Pembroke 
Lumber  Co.;  Mr.  J.  H.  McDonald,  District  Forester, 
Pembroke ;  Mr.  Perry  of  the  Dunlop  Company ;  Mr.  F. 
Patt-erson  of  the  Thos.  Pink  Company,  Pembroke; 
Messrs.  Goode  and  Chesley  of  Montreal  and  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  Fairbanks-Morse  organization ; 
Mr.  T.  H.  Mc William,  Ottawa;  Mr.  Geo.  Wyer,  Tor- 
onto; Mr.  R.  Desourdy,  Montreal  and  Mr.  Hebert, 
Montreal. 

Both  pumps  tested  were  new  1923  stock  model  units, 
and  were  operated  by  representatives  of  the  Compa- 
nies interested. 
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Forest    Fire   Pumps    u 

To  make  the  capacity  tests  a  barrel  liolrlinj:  43 
Imperial  gallons,  was  used,  and  the  hose  lines  di«- 
eharpred  into  this  barrel. 

The  pumps  were  placed  on  the  bank  of  a  small 
stream  and  after  taking  the  first  test  with  200  feet 
of  hose,  the  1.000-foot  lines  were  laid  up  a  slope  to 
pive  about  forty  feet  elevation. 

Five  tests  were  made  and  the  results  checked  b}' 
the  officials  present.  The  first  test  was  taken  by 
usinp  one  line  of  two  hundred  feet  of  hose  with  a  %" 
nozzle  on  the  line,  with  three  feet  suction  lift  and  ten 
feet  elevation,  and  the  time  taken  by  each  outfit  in 
filling  the  barrel  was  recorded. 

The  second  test  was  taken  with  two  1,000-foot 
lengths  of  hose  off  each  unit  by  means  of  a  Siamese 
connection  on  each  unit,  each  line  having  a  %" 
nozzle.  The  capacity  test  was  taken  with  one  stream 
only,  while  the  other  stream  was  also  discharging.  The 
suction  lift  was  three  feet  and  elevation  forty  feet. 
Capacity  and  pressure  tests  were  taken. 

The  third  test  was  made  with  four  1,000-foot  lengths 
of  hose  running  off  each  unit  by  means  of  Siamese  con- 
nections. The  capacity  test  was  taken  by  discharging 
two  of  the  lines  into  the  barrel,  while  the  other  two 
were  discharf^ing.  Yi"  nozzles  were  used  on  all  lines. 
Elevation   forty  feet. 

Because  the  relative  speed  of  an  outfit  is  of  direct 
hearing  on  the  life  of  the  pumping  unit,  a  test  was 
made  to  determine  the  R.  P.  M.  required  to  operate 
each  pump  efficiently. 

The  number  of  R.  P.  M.  of  each  unit  was  recorded 
by  those   present. 

The  next  test  was  to  determine  the  efficiencies  of 
the  units  so  far  as  suction  lift  was  concerned.  Bach 
of  the  pumps  were  set  on  a  bank  nine  feet  four  inches 
above  the  water,  and  the  discharge  was  through  100 
feet  of  hose  with  no  nozzle  on  the  end. 

The  capacity  of  only  one  pump  was  taken  at  this.lift. 

These  tests  made  in  the  presence  of  those  most  in- 
terested in  forest  preservation  are  of  definite  value, 
because  thev  proved  conclusively  that  the  Forest  Fire 
Pump  has  been  so  perfected  that  a  unit  will  itart 
with  ease  and  will  operate  steadily  and  dependably 
vith  practically  no  attention.       .-_  . .    


nder  test   at    Pembroke 

PORT  ARTHUR  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Por'.  .\rtliiir  Shipbuilding  Co.  announce  that  they  havr 
.secured  the  Canadian  manufacturing  rights  of  the  new 
Moore  &  White  rotary  paper  stock  screen. 

The  machine  is  very  simple  in  construction  and  this  in 
sures  a  low  upkeep  cost.  To  vary  the  screening  capacity 
or  quality  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  the  screen  plates 
and  replace  them  with  plate.s  of  desired  cut.  The  plates 
used  are  standard  flat  screen  plates  .5-16  in.  or  3-8  in.  by 
12  in.  by  43  in.  and  20  of  these  are  held  in  position  on 
the  rotating  drum  by  a  simple  clamping  device,  no  screws 
being  used.  The  machine  has  no  rubber  diaphragm  and 
the  vat  is  perfectly  stationary. 

This  screen  is  guaranteed  against  lumps  or  slime  spots 
as  it  is  designed  for  maximum  self-cleaning  efficiency. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  screen,  using  .017  in.  cut  plates, 
will  screen  2,000  ft.  of  news  grade  stock  per  hour  using 
onlv  4  H.  P.  for  driving  purposes.  It  is  now  being  used 
on  High  Grade  Writing,  Ledger,  Book,  Board,  Kraft,  News 
and  Specialties  by  many  of  the  leading  paper  mills  whose 
names   will   be   furnished   on   request. 


JENKINS  BROS..  LIMITED,  WINS  AMATEUR 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

Coming  back  strong  after  a  twelve  years'  absence 
from  the  ba.seball  field  Jenkins  Bros.,  Limited,  have 
stepped  right  into  front  place  in  Montreal  Amateur 
Baseball. 

The  -Jenkins  team,  playing  in  the  Spalding  Inter 
mediate  League,  smashed  their  way  to  victory  through 
the  regular  season,  at  the  end  of  which  they  found 
themselves  tied  with  the  team  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Car 
Shops  for  first  position.  The  play-off  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Co..  proved  the  superiority  of 
the  Jetiivins  men.  the  final  score,  after  a  very  keenly 
contested'  g-ame;  being' il-7  in  favor  of  the' valve 
makers  who  thus  secured  the' C^haTiipioTiship.  Detei*- 
ftiined  to  prove  their  prowess  in.  still  anrither  branch 
of'Spoi-t  the  eompany's-em'ployefeS  have  now  organized 
a  Bowling  -team  and"  in  the  iFnTitreal  ^lanufactut-ers' 
Bowling  League  will  striv.e  to  arehieve  S'  success  siW- 
ilar  to- that  won  on  the  Baseball- Diamond. 


A«  the  school-room  is  but  a  preparation  for  a  larger 
life  outside,  so  eternity  is  around  and  "beyond  and  we  are 
here  to  prepare  for  it. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  INDUSTRY  LOSES  A  LEADER 

hi  ilir  il.Mth  ol'  l''r;ink  lliirris  Aiisdii,  who  died  sii.l- 
(lfiil\  in  .MunliiMl  (III  'I'hiii-MliiN  ImnI,  I  lie  iiHlnstr.v  l^l^l 
a  rral  U-.\,\vv.  In  iMiililint:'  snrli  a  plant  iiN  llir  Aliitihi 
I'l. WIT  \'  PapiT  ('niii|iany 's  niilU.  Mi'.  Anson  has  Icl'l 
a  iTHiarkalilr  nnmnini'iit  In  liis  aliility,  lint  wr  venture 
til  say  thai  Mr.  Ansiui  has  left  a  fai-  ureater  eontinbn- 
I  inn  til  inir  imlusti-y  in  the  inipi-ess  of  his  powerful 
personalit\-  mi  the  orfiani/.Ml  ion  that  lie  has  Imilt  u\) 
and  inspired,  and  liy  the  influence  of  his  quiet,  kind 
and  unassuniiii'j  eliai-aeter  on  the  li\es  of  those  with 
whom  lie  eanie  in  eontaet,  ,\lr.  .Anson  was  a  man  of 
few  words,  liut  of  -reat  ideas  and  keen  thoughts.  He 
was  a  man  of  \isioii  and  eoiiraiie.  a  man  of  determined 
sjiirit  who  inspii-eil  eonfidenee  and  enthusiasm,  and 
<;-ot  tliintis  done  where  a  weaker  man  would  have 
niiserahly    failed. 

The  story  of  Aliitihi  is  hut  the  story  of  the  [lersistent 
workint;-  out  of  a  profound  eon\ietion  and  a  strong- 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  pul|)  and  paper  indu.stry 
in  Canada.  Mr,  Anson  knew  that  in  the  north  covui- 
try  there  must  he  a  eombination  of  timber  and  power 
which  would  lie  the  ideal  combination  for  a  successful 
pulp  and  paper  plant.  This  may  or  may  not  have  been 
in  his  mind  when  two  young  men  in  the  mining  course 
at  McGill  University  interviewed  him.  but  we  are 
sure  that  it  was  largely,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  his 
natural  kindness  of  heart  that  prompted  him  to  ad- 
vance them  the  money  they  needed  for  a  summer  pros- 
pecting expedition  north  of  Lake  Temiskaming.  when 
tlie  Cobalt  ore  strike  avhs  fresh  and  the  railroad  ex- 
tended hut  a  few  miles  beyond  Haileyliury.  It  was  the 
re]K)rt  of  these  students  that  fixed  Mr.  Anson's  atten- 
tion on  the  combination  of  wood  and  water  power  at 
the  spot  where  the  500  ton  Abitibi  mill  now  stands  at 
Iroquois  Falls,  Ontario. 

Mr.  Anson  was  au  exceedingly  moderate  man.  but 
he  could  not  help  impressing  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  of  the  greatness  of  his  heart  and  of  his 
mind  and  of  the  inherent  power  of  his  personality. 
We  have  repeatedly  heard  men  in  his  organization  say 
voluntai-ily  and  with  enthusiasm:  "You  know  Mr. 
.\nson  is  a  ureat  man."  He  was  a  great  man!  But  he 
had  that  precious  gift  of  being  great  without  making 
otliei's  feel  small.  In  fact,  he  was  just  the  other  way 
around.  He  has  built  up  an  organization  of  men.  The 
Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Company^  is  not  a  one  man  eon- 
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eern.  and  though  the  head  and  moving  spirit  has  now- 
passed  on.  we  lia\e  no  IVai-  that  aught  lull  success  will 
attend  the  operations  of  this  CV)m|)any,  though  of 
course  .\lr.  .\iison's  place  will  never  be  exactly  filled. 
()ii  another  page  we  i|iiole  a  lii-ief  liiography  of  the 
late    .Mr.    Anson. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  SPEAKS 

It  is  properly  expected  that  in  questions  affecting 
the  future  of  Canada's  greatest  manufacluring  in- 
dustry, the  \-oice  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Asso- 
ciatiiui  should  he  heard.  There  is  no  more  important 
question  confronting  the  Government  and  people  of 
Canada  at  the  present  time,  than  the  future  supply 
of  i)ulp\vood  and  saw  timber.  We  may  even  say  that 
with  the  introduction  of  piilpboard.  filler  containers. 
plaster  board  and  the  lik-e,  that  the  coii\-ei-siiin  of  wood 
into  pulp  and  its  manufacf lire  into  oilier  articles  of 
commerce  has  largely-  superseded  the  imiiortancc  tliat 
has  so  long  attached  to  the  lumber  i)idusti-\-  in  res- 
pect of  building  and  construction.  While  this  substi- 
tution of  the  reconstructed  filler  of  the  tree  for  wood 
in  its  natural  form  has  proceeded  apace  for  many 
>'ears.  and  while  i)idp  boards  and  synthetic  liimber 
have  to  a  large  degree  displaced  sawn  lumber,  yet 
there  is  no  indication  or  likelihood  that  liiniber  will 
cease  to  be  one  of  the  primary  and  absolutely  nec- 
essai-y  essentials  to  liuilding  activities. 

The  importance  of  the  piilji  and  ]ia|)er  indiislry.  and 
the  absolute  necessity  for  coiisei-\-ing  and  imj-iroving 
on  our  pulpwood  resources  has  never  been  so  acutely 
felt  as  at  the  present  time.  The  importance  of  the 
pidp  and  paper  industry  is  not  merely^  in  the  fact  that 
it  produces  an  article  which,  in  these  days,  is  one  of 
the  primary  essentials  of  modern  life,  used  as  it  is. 
in  manifold  ways,  from  the  building-  of  houses  to  the 
writing  of  letters,  the  printing  of  books,  newspapers 
and  magazines  for  information  and  enjoyment,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  most  important  creators  of  wealth  that 
our  people  have.  We  may-  go  even  further  than  this 
and  extend  the  benefit  of  the  industiw  into  all  lines 
of  commerce  and  business  through  the  many  contrib- 
utory activities  which  must  supjily  this  industry  with 
its  i-aw  materials  and  the  manifold  services  necessary, 
not  only  in  handling  the  products  of  the  mill,  but  also 
in  the  distribution  of  the  enormous  income  of  this  in- 
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dustry  through  its  employees  to  every  iudustrial  ami 
commercial  activity  in  the  Dominion. 

Some  persons  have  endeavored  to  minimize  the  ben- 
efits distributed  by  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  to 
Canada  by  virtue  of  its  enormous  export  of  finished 
products  by  stating  that  a  large  part  of  the  profits 
are  paid  to  people  in  other  countries  in  the  form  of 
dividends.  A  glance  at  the  dividend  records  of  our 
( 'ompanies  will  show  that  even  if  all  of  the  dividends 
paid  out  were  sent  out  of  the  country  it  would  leave 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  amount  which  is  said  to  be 
distributed  in  Canada,  and  would  be  entirely  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  the  loss  that  would  result  to 
our  people  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  this  industry 
in  our  midst. 

The  Royal  Commission  a|)pointed  to  investigate  the 
situation  with  regard  to  ])ulpwood  supplies  has  held 
hearings  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  and  is 
this  week  sitting  in  Ottawa.  The  Commission  has  gath- 
ered in  some  information  and  many  opinions  as  to 
the  situation,  but  it  would  appear  from  the  reports  of 
these  hearings  that  the  evidence  given  liefore  the 
Commission  is.  for  the  most  part,  the  result  of  purely 
local  observation  and  is.  no  doubt,  largely  influenced 
by  the  personal  profit  that  is  at  present  coming  to  the 
individuals  who  have  appeared  before  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association  has 
very  carefully  prepared  a  brief  which  covers  the 
whole  situation  and  approaches  the  subject  from  every 
IKissible  angle.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  Pulp  &  Paper 
^lagazine  to  be  able  to  present  this  brief  in  this  and 
the  coming  issue  of  our  magazine  in  order  that  those 
who  may  not  receive  a  copy  of  the  printed  brief,  may 
liave  the  op])ortunity  of  reading  and  digesting  the 
wealth  of  information  and  the  irrefutable  argument 
piesented  therein  for  adequate  measures  for  the  per- 
))'>tuation  of  Canada's  forest  inheritence.  These  argu- 
ments are  as  nearly  non-bia.sed  as  one  could  possibly 
imagine,  and  the  logical  and  sound  development  of  the 
case  will  present  to  the  Canadian  people  and  others. 
in  a  way  that  has  not  heretofore  been  aeeomplislied.  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  situation  and.  we  trust,  a 
realization  of  the  responsibility  that  lies  with  every 
citizen  and  with  our  Government  for  taking  imme- 
diate and  effective  action  with  regai-d  tn  tliis  most 
important  question  before  our  people. 

f)n  this  great  question,  the  Canadian  Pulj)  and  Pai)er 
Association  is  speaking  for  the  people  of  Canada. 


COBWEBS 

Consider  the  apple!  The  ores  that  stay  on  the  tree 
till  they  are  ripe  and  perfect  are  hand  picked  and  bring 
five  or  ten  cents  each.  The  defective  ones  that  rlrop 
off  are  fed  to  the  pig<!.  The  ability  to  stick  and  con- 
tinue to  grow  marks  the  difference  between  the  prize- 
winner and  the  windfall,  in  people  as  well  as  in  apples, 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  PAPER  MAKING 

Next  Thursday  the  Three  Rivers  School  of  Paper 
Making  will  officially  open  its  doors.  Indications  at 
present  arc  for  an  initial  class  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
students  wlio  are  today  undergoing  an  examination 
as  to  tlieir  fitness  to  undertake  such  a  course  as  is 
(nitliner  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  It  is  understood  that 
the  recommendation  as  to  character  from  their  super- 
iiitendeiits  will  be  a  factor  in  the  test  as  the  school 
desires  to  enroll,  those  who  have  .shown  some  serious 
and)ition  to  make  good. 

The  new  school,  the  first  of  its  kind  on  this  conti- 
nent, has  the  active  co-operation  of  the  indu-stry,  in 
that  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  has  ap- 
pointed an  advisory  committee  to  assist  the  provincial 
government  and  school  authorities,  and  the  mills  at 
Three  Rivers  have  each  been  asked  to  appoint  a  re- 
f)resentative  to  a  local  board.  For  the  present,  the 
school  will  be  conducted  on  the  part  time  plan,  but 
in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  students  to  work  a  reg- 
ular shift  without  disturbing  the  mill  schedule,  a  prob- 
lem hat  has  heretofore  been  a  serious  handcap  to  reg- 
ular attendance  on  classroom  instruction.  The  Insti- 
tute of  Industrial  and  Domestic  Arts  will  provide 
extra-mural  instruction  to  those  wlio  can  not  con- 
venientl}'  attend  the  classes. 

The  person  who  desires  an  education  so  eagerly  that 
he  will  work  eight  hours  a  day  to  maintain  himself 
and  devote  nineteen  hours  a  week  to  his  studies  (all 
studying  will  be  done  at  school)  will  be  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  successful  and  satisfying  career  as  a 
jiulp  or  paper  makes.  The  schedule  outlined  is  not  too 
hard  for  a  person  with  some  ambition  and  will  power. 
We  know  men  who  worked  as  many  hours  seven  days 
a  week  while  carrying  thirty  hours  of  college  work 
which  necessitated  hard  study  outside  the  class  room. 
The  man  who  undertakes  such  a  task  and  completes 
it  will  make  good. 

The  Three  Rivers  school  has  a  good  technical  school 
already  organized  and  the  addition  of  the  Paper 
flaking  School  will  extend  an  educational  service  that 
should  be  welcomed  and  .supported,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  the  Quebec  Government  is  to  be 
(•o!iimended. 


Hritish  mills  increased  their  sales  of  paper  to  Austra- 
lia by  30.000  tons  in  9  months,  apparently  on  account 
of  the  special  preference.  But  this  is  just  selling  non- 
British.  Scandinavian  papers  by  proxy.  There  is  no 
duty,   and   freights  are  very   cheap. 

ALUMINIUM 

Ahiminiuiii  was  di.seovered  by  a  German  chemi.st. 
and  originally  cost  $90  a  pound,  but  at  this  price  its 
iliscovery  Avas  of  little  value  to  the  public.  It  is  now 
manufactured  at  Niagara  and  Shawinigan  Falls,  and 
the  scientific  work  done  by  Hall  and  Heroult  has  re 
dueed  the  cost  to  22  cents. 
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Canada's  Pulpwood  Resources 


rile  t'anaillaii  l'ul|>  aiul  IMper  ABsoclatloii,  whose  members 
are  engaKed  In  carryliiK  i>n  un  Industry  which  annually  pro- 
duies  wealth  to  the  value  of  150  millions  of  dollarB.  and  by 
exporting  the  major  portion  of  that  wealth  lirlnRs  Into  Can- 
ada an  annual  cash  Income  of  ovi-r  100  millions  of  dollars,  Is 
convinced  that  the  present  rate  of  depletion  of  the  Canadian 
pulpwood  forests  (the  source  from  which  all  this  wealth  Is 
developed)  Is  ruinous  to  the  future  of  the  Industry,  and 
therefore  to  the  permanent  Interests  of  the  country.  The 
Association  Is  also  convinced  that  this  present  rate  of  de- 
pletion can  be  materially  reduced,  without  hardship  to  any 
Canadian  Interest  or  Injustice  to  any  Interest  whatever,  and 
the  future  of  the  Industry  be  thereby  secured,  with  very 
Kreut   benefit    to   the  economic   position   of   the  Dominion. 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  Is  to  establish  three  suc- 
cessive  points: 

First,  that  the  rate  of  forest  depletion  Is  now  dangerously 
high.  In  the  sense  of  Involving  Imminent  and  certain  peril  of 
a  grave  handicap  to  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  industry 
and  a  marked  increase  of  advantage  to  its  competitors,  not 
In  a  hundred  years  from  now,  not  in  fifty  years  from  now,  but 
In  ten  or  fifteen  years,  or  even  less. 

Second,  that  the  rate  of  depletion  cannot  effectively  be  re- 
duced by  any  action  that  can  economically  be  taken  by  the 
lessees  of  the  Canadian  pulpwood  lands,  or  even  by  the 
private  owners  who  possess  in  fee  simple  some  small  portion 
of  the  total  amount  of  these  lands.  From  this  it  follows  with- 
out further  argument  that  the  stoppage  of  depletion  must 
originate  in  government  action,  by  the  provincial  or  federal 
authorities  or  by  both.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  whole  "management"  of  the  conservation  processes  must 
be  entrusted  to  government  officials  or  to  politicians. 

Third,  that  certain  forms  of  action  by  both  classes  of  gov- 
ernment authority,  which  in  the  Association's  opinion  are 
calculated  to  achieve  the  desired  result,  are  perfectly  within 
the  powers  of  the  respective  governments,  involve  no  hard- 
ships to  any  Canadian  interest,  and  will  work  no  injustice  to 
any    Interest    whatever. 

The    Rate    of    Depletion 

As  to  the  first  point,  that  the  present  rate  of  depletion 
Involves  a  certain  prospect  of  a  steady  diminution  in  the 
advantages  now  enjoyed  by  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper 
industry  in  respect  of  cost  of  production,  a  diminution  not 
in  the  far  distant  future  but  likely  to  commence  within  a  few 
years  and  to  progress  with  rapidity,  until  the  industry  in 
Canada,  from  its  present  character  of  a  swiftly  expanding 
one,  will  become  a  stationary  and  eventually  a  contracting 
one. 

Exact  statistics  are  not  obtainable  either  for  the  total 
amount  of  pulpwood  (wood  of  the  type  and  size  now  em- 
ployed In  the  manufacture  of  pulp)  in  the  Dominion,  nor 
of  the  rate  of  its  diminution  by  use  and  destruction,  nor  of 
the  extent  to  which  that  diminution  is  offset  by  natural  or 
artificially  stimulated  growth.  Even  if  the  most  perfect  sta- 
tistics were  obtainable,  they  would  not  give  us  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  case;  for  it  is  not  only  the  "amount"  of  the 
consumed  timber  which  is  of  importance,  but  its  geographical 
situation.     The  destruction  by  fire  of  a  hundred  square  miles 


NOTE:  This  article  is  the  brief  submitted  by  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  to  the  Commission  on  Pulpwood  at 
Ottawa,  Nov.  6,  1923. 


of  limber  In  an  area  which  Is  not  likely  to  be  cut  for  another 
hundred  years  In  of  less  ronseiiuence.  It  may  be,  than  the 
destruction  of  ten  square  miles  adjacent  to  an  existing  pulp 
mill.  The  former  may  be  replaced  by  the  unaided  action  of 
nature  long  before  the  expanding  Industry  has  reached  out 
to  utilize  It;  the  loss  of  the  latter  may  m.aterlally  Increase 
the  operating  cost  of  a  great  Canadian  mill  within  a  year, 
with  an  Increase  which  will  be  permanent  and  Irremediable. 
In  the  absence  of  statistics  we  are  compelled  to  have  resort 
to  the  most  expert  estimates  that  are  obtainable.  Of  these 
there  is  no  lack,  and  they  are  In  substantial  agreement  one 
with  another.  As  the  authorities  dealing  with  forests  are 
mainly  provincial  In  character,  the  estimates  are  for  the 
most  part  provincial  In  area;  and  as  Quebec  Is  the  most  Im- 
l)ortant  of  the  pulpwood-producing  provinces  of  the  East,  it 
is  expedient  to  devote  some  time  to  a  discussion  of  the 
estimates  for  that  province,  treating  the  other  provinces  more 
briefly  and  by   means  of  analogy. 

The    American    Interest    which    argued    at    Washington    In 
1920   In   favor   of   the  adoption   of   the   Underwood   Resolution 
were  naturally  concerned  to  make  as  light  as  possible  of  the 
depletion    of   the    Canadian    forests.      They    presented   an    es- 
timate that  the  Pjovlnce  of  Quebec  alone  contained  a  stand 
of  608  million  cords  of  wood,   and   that   24,320,000   cords  could 
be   cut   annually   therefrom   without   depletion   if   it   were   con- 
ducted as  a  "scientifically  lumbered  forest."    (The  estimate  of 
an   annual  cut   of  4   per   cent   of  the   stand   is   of   no   great   in- 
terest,  as   if   that   rate   of   replenishment    is    the    sign     of    a 
"scientifically  lumbered  forest"  there  is  no   such  forest  any- 
where   in    Eastern    Canada    or    in    the    Eastern    States).      As 
against  this  we  may  place  the  estimate  set  forth  In  the  gov- 
erment    publication,    "The    Forests    of    Canada,"    prepared    by 
the    Department    of    the    Interior,    at    Ottawa,    in    1923,    under 
the   special   care   of   the   Dominion   Forestry    Branch.      In    this 
document    the    total    stand    of    merchantable    timber    of    every 
kind  of  soft  wood  is  given  as  871,720,000  cords  for  the   whole 
of  Canada.     But  of  this  amount  only  65  per  cent,  or  less  than 
two-thirds,   consists   of   good    pulpwood,    namely,    balsam     and 
spruce,    the    great    bulk    of    the    remainder    being    jack    pine, 
which   at   present   is   utilized    to   a   very   limited   extent.      This 
gives   us   a    total   of   about    580,000,000    cords   of   merchantable 
spruce    and    balsam    in    the    whole    of    Canada;    but    the    term 
"merchantable"  refers  only  to  sizes  and  quality,  not  to  loca- 
tion, and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  deduct  all  that  immense 
quantity  of  pulpwood  which  lies  north  of  the  great  divide  in 
Quebec  and  Ontario,  and  hence  in  watersheds  running  down 
to    Hudson    Bay,    for    such    wood,    unless    it    happens    to    grow 
within   a  short   distance  of  the  very  few   railway   lines   which 
enter    that   territory,    cannot    possibly    be    brought    out    to    the 
market.      E.-itimating   this   inaccessible   wood   at   the    moderate 
figure  of  80,000,000  cords,  we  get   500,000,000   cords  as  an   ap- 
proximate  total   for   the   good   merchantable   pulpwood   of   all 
Canada.      Of    this    the    Eastern    Provinces    are,    in    the    same 
Forestry    Branch    1923    document,    estimated    to    contain    552,- 
210,000  cords  of  all  kinds  of  soft  wood,  which  gives  about  two- 
thirds  of  that  amount   of   pulpwood,   or   368,000,000   cords,   and 
deducting    80.000,000    cords    for    inaccessibility    we    get     288,- 
000,000  cords  of  accessible  pulpwood  in  Ontario,   Quebec,   New 
Brunswick    and    Nova    Scotia.      It    is    out    of    this    288,000,000 
cords   (and  out  of  only  a  part  of  it  at  that)   that  almost  the 
whole  of  the  cut  of  5,000,000  cords  per  annum   is  now  being 
derived;   and   yet  the  experience  of  the  best  foresters  In   the 
Province  of  Quebec  shows  that  the  rate  of  increment  which 
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can  be  attained  by  spruce  and  balsam  under  the  best  condi- 
tions is  only   1.22   per- cent   per  annum. 

Before  passing  from  this  point  to  a  discussion  of  the  rate 
of  depletion,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  a  large  part  of 
this  stand  of  500  million  cords  is  not  part  of  the  "operated 
forests"  (whether  "scientifically  operated"  or  not)  of  the 
present  time,  but  is  simply  a  reserve  for  the  future,  the 
utilization  of  which  cannot  take  place  until  the  cost  of  se- 
curing wood  in  more  accessible  areas  has  become  a  good  deal 
higher.  The  contents  of  this  untouched  reserve  are  station- 
ary, or  may  by  accident  be  actually  diminished;  there  is  no 
rate  of  growth  upon  them  whatever,  whether  4  per  cent  or 
4  10  of  one  per  cent;  there  can  be  no  rate  of  growth  upon 
them  until  they  begin  to  be  cut;  they  cannot  grow  one  single 
new  log  to  replace  anything  that  may  be  cut  in  the  now 
operated  areas,  because  all  that  they  can  do  is  to  replace 
their  own  natural  decay.  They  are  "matured  stands,"  not 
growing  forests.  Whatever  rate  of  reproductive  power  these 
areas  would  possess  (and,  so  far  from  approaching  the  one- 
fifth  cord  per  acre  of  the  American  estimate,  it  is  placed 
by  experts  at  one-twentieth  of  a  cord  per  acre,  much  lower 
than  in  the  operated  Canadian  lands  and  the  American 
forests,  because  of  its  northern  situation  and  consequently 
slower  growth)  is  at  present  being  wasted,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  wasted  until  it  becomes  economically  feasible  to 
cut  timber  there.  This  consideration  applies  to  probably 
at  least  100  million  cords  of  the  above  estimate,  which  will 
continue  to  be  100  million  cords  (unless  diminished  by  fire)  for 
a  thousand  years,  if  that  time  should  elapse  before  it  begins 
to  be  cut,  and  would  not  contribute  one  additional  tree  even 
though  every  tree  in  the  other  forests  of  Canada  should  be 
cut   down   or  burnt   off  in   the   interval. 

Consumption   and    Destruction 

So  much  for  the  actual  pulpwood  reserve  of  Canada. 
Xow  for  the  rate  of  combined  consumption  and  destruction. 
The  total  annual  cut  of  pulpwood  in  Canada  has  not  hitherto 
greatly  exceeded  four  million  cords,  but  the  present  greatly 
increased  rate  of  export  of  unmanufactured  pulpwood  to  the 
United  States,  together  with  the  coming  into  action  of  sev- 
eral new  mills  in  Can.ida,  indicates  that  a  cut  of  five  mil- 
lion cords  will  henceforth  be  a  minimum  figure  so  long  as 
the  accessible  woodlands  of  this  country  continue  to  afford 
such  a  crop.  A  small  proportion  of  this  total,  not  exceeding 
300,000  cords,  comes  from  Briti.sh  Columbia,  the  remainder 
being  the  product  of  the  Eastern  Canada  areas  already 
sketched.  This  of  course  is  the  net  cut,  as  brought  to  the  ' 
mill  or  to  the  port  of  export;  the  gross  cordage  actually  des- 
troyed in  getting  it  out  is  considerably  larger. 

But  if  the  Canadian  forests  lost  each  year  only  what  is 
.actually  taken  out  of  them  by  loggers,  the  situation  would 
be  comparatively  cheerful,  even  admitting  that  this  five  mil- 
lion cords  is  not  spread  over  the  whole  500  million  cords  of 
standing  pulpwood  in  Canada,  but  comes  out  of  (and  thus 
allows  a  natural  replacement  process  in)  only  some  200  to 
250  million  cords  in  forests  under  actual  operation.  Such 
a  rate  of  consumption,  while  it  certainly  would  not,  even 
with  the  most  scientific  forest  management,  allow  anything 
to  be  added  to  the  contents  of  the  forests,  would  not  greatly 
exceed  the  rate  of  replacement  which  could  be  attained  under 
such  management  in  all  but  the  coldest  portions  of  Eastern 
Canada.  But  we  have  to  add  to  this  consumption  an  un- 
known but  infinitely  alarming  rate  of  destruction  by  fire  and 
by   disease. 

Statistics  of  fire  and  disease  loss  in  the  Canadian  forests 
are  even  less  exact  than  those  of  forest  contents  and  rate 
of  extraction.     But  that  it  has  been  in  the  past  and  still  is  im- 


mensely in  excess  of  the  loss  by  cutting  would  be  admitted 
by  anybody  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  Canadian  forests. 
The  Forestry  Department  1923  document  already  referred  to 
gives  what  must  certainly  be  considered  a  very  cautious  and 
moderate  estimate.  Unfortunately,  no  distinction  is  drawn 
between  hard  and  soft  wood.  The  annual  utilization  (gross) 
is  placed  at  2,616,000,000  cubic  feet  of  standing  timber,  the 
fire  destruction  at  790,000,000  cubic  feet  and  the  insect  des- 
truction at  1,350,000,000  cubic  feet,  plus  an  unknown  loss  due 
to  fungous  diseases,  with  the  total  result  that  "the  forests 
have,  during  the  last  five  years,  been  depleted  at  the  rate 
of  upwards  of  5,000,000,000  cubic  feet  per  annum."  This,  it 
is  frankly  admitted,  much  exceeds  the  existing  rate  of  incre- 
ment, which  it  is  estimated  (by  the  same  authority)  "should 
be,"  with  good  management  and  adequate  fire  protection,  be- 
tween 7,500,000,000  and  11,500,000,000  cubic  feet.  As  it  is, 
even  with  utilization  and  loss  estimated  as  low  as  5,000,- 
000,000  cubic  feet,  "the  forest  capital  of  Canada  is  being  mate- 
rially reduced,  owing  primarily  to  the  failure  to  provide  for 
a  future  crop  while  cutting  and  the  lack  of  protection  from 
fire  for   the   natural  reproduction." 

But    other   authorities   are   even    less   cheerful. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  D.  Barnjum,  a  profound  student  of  the  situa- 
tion and  a  lumberman  of  34  years'  experience,  spe.iking  with 
the  utmost  caution  and  seriousness  before  the  Canadian  So- 
ciety  of  Forest   Engineers  in  January,   1923,  said: 

"If  you  will  look  over  the  records  of  our  forest  history  you 
will  find  that  the  amount  of  the  annual  cut  is  not  over  one- 
tenth  of  the  amount  of  destruction  by  bugs,  fungi,  fire  and 
wind.  If  we  had  only  the  annual  cut  to  contend  with,  and 
there  was  no  loss  from  the  above-mentioned  causes,  there 
would  today  be  just  as  much  timber  in  Canada  as  there  was 
when   the   country   was   first   settled." 

The  .statement  that  the  annual  loss  from  fires  and  other 
destructive  agencies  is  ten  times  greater  than  the  annual 
cut,  it  is  fair  to  state,  has  been  challenged  by  experienced 
lumbermen  when  applied  to  the  particular  districts  with 
which  they  are  most  familiar,  their  deductions  being  arrived 
at  by  multiplying  the  annual  cut  ten  times  and  by  showing 
the  impossibility  of  such  a  drain  taking  place;  but  the  state- 
ment, nevertheless,  receives  credence  in  other  quarters  and 
as  applying  to  Canada  in  general.  It  must  not  be  assumed 
that  total  destruction  is  the  invariable  accompaniment  of 
forest  fires,  since  usually  much  timber  is  left  standing  that 
is  subject  to  salvage.  Fire,  however,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  vastly  more  destructive  than. even  the  most  unscientific 
logging.  The  logger  is  obliged  by  regulations,  and  to  some 
extent  by  his  own  interest,  to  leave  the  young  trees  of  the 
pulpwood  species:  fire  not  only  destroys,  but  it  leaves  the 
soil  in  a  condition  which,  as  every  experienced  lumberman 
knows,  allows  such  unimportant  woods  as  birch  and  poplar 
to  spring  up  first,  and  it  is  often  many  years  before  the 
pulpwood  species  attain  to  their  normal  proportional  strength. 

The  rale  of  fire  loss  rises  with  the  rise  of  population — 
until  that  advanced  stage  is  reached  when  the  forest  area 
begins  to  be  intersected  by  extensive  agricultural  clearings, 
as  is  now  the  case  in  most  of  the  American  States;  these  in 
time  begin  to  limit  the  extent  of  any  single  fire  in  a  way 
that  is  not  possible  in  such  vast  uncleared  areas  as  those  of 
Northern    Ontario   and    Northern    Quebec. 

The  rate  of  di.sease '  loss,  on  the  other  hand,  rises  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  both  fire  loss  (when  the  destruction 
is  not  fully  complete)  and  of  careless  cutting.  The  tree 
diseases  which  are  most  destructive  are  due,  according  to 
Mr.  O.  Schierbeck,  Forestry  Engineer,  to  the  over-multiplica- 
tion of  the  natural  scavengers  of  the  forests,  the  beetles 
and  fungi,  in  areas  where  an  exceptional  amount  of  dead  wood 
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wood  may  be  piirtlully  l)iiriit  treeM,  wlndfitllH,  or  the  wreck- 
iiKO  of  luiuln-rmeii'H  outtlDKH;  the  HciiVPiiKors  multiply  In  It 
until  thfy  have  «ntlr»>ly  conauniiHl  It,  luul  then  thi-y  turn  to 
attuc-k  the  living  IreeH,  "The  Iohm  ciiuHed  by  n  fho  cannot  lie 
counted  only  as  the  area  burned;  the  Rreater  danger  lies  In 
the  fact  that  It  sprendB  all  the  forest  pests  to  the  unburned 
sound  wood."  Nature  eventually  provides  the  corrective,  be- 
cause none  of  these  scavengers  can  flourish  on  healthy  wood 
as  they  do  on  their  pioper  food,  the  decayed  tree,  and  hence 
each  epidemic  of  beetles  or  fuMKl  eventually  Jles  away;  but 
not  until  It  has  ruined  for  generations  to  come  vast  areas 
of  healthy  trees.  One  of  these  pests,  the  biidworm.  had  a 
tremendous  development  In  Kastern  fanada  during  the 
second  decade  of  this  century,  and  It  Is  estimated  by  Mr. 
Schlerbeck  that  150  million  cords  of  balsam,  a  high-grade 
pulpwood,  Is  dead  or  dying  as  a  result  of  its  ravages  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  alone. 

In  sum.  therefore,  we  find  that  in  Canada  the  rate  of  cut- 
ting of  the  pulpwood  forests  is  considerably  In  excess  of  what 
natural  reforestation  can  offset,  having  regard  to  the  lim- 
ited area  in  which  natural  replenishment  can  take  place,  and 
that  In  addition  to  this  exhaustive  cutting,  which  alone  would 
suffice  to  produce  a  grave  shortage  of  pulpwood  within  the 
lifetime  of  the  present  generation,  there  Is  a  further  source 
of  depletion,  as  set  forth  above,  which  must  in  all  certainty 
be  many  times  as  great  as  the  actual  cut  Itself,  and  which  is 
estimated  by  one  expert  authority  as  no  less  than  ten  times 
the  cut.  It  Is  obvious  that  this  process  cannot  go  on  with- 
out paralyzing  In  a  few  years  the  operations  of  many  of  the 
plants  engaged  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  and  so  rais- 
ing the  cost  of  operation  to  nearly  all  of  them  as  to  deprive 
this  country  of  Its  present  invaluable  advantage  over  its 
competitors  in  the  United  States  and  Northern  Europe.  Space 
does  not  permit  of  more  than  a  reference  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  secondary  consequences  of  deforestation,  namely 
the  diminishing  of  soil  moisture,  the  reduction  of  water 
powers  and  the  lessened  fertility  of  the  sail.  The  function 
of  the  forest  as  a  preserver  of  moisture  in  the  soil  and  a  reg- 
ularlser  of  stream  flow  is  now  too  well  known  to  need  ex- 
planation. The  records  of  the  Shawinigan  Water  and  Power 
Co ,  Limited,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Julian  Smith,  the  president, 
show  progressive  increase  in  the  difference  between  ex- 
treme high  and  extreme  low  water,  due  to  the  denudations 
by  lumber  operations  and  settlement  of  the  watersheds  of 
streams  used  for  power  production,  and  plenty  of  other 
evidence   to   the   same   effect   is   available. 

The  Cost  of  Conservation 

It  is  sometimes  alleged,  by  those  who  cannot  deny  the  nec- 
essity of  forest  conservation,  that  the  burden  of  its  cost 
should  fall  entirely  upon  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  forests.  Those  who  advance  this  contention 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  characteristics  of  the  forest  indus- 
tries, and  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  their  proposal  is 
economically  impossible  and  intrinsically  unsound  The  first 
objection  is  that  no  man  can  be  expected  to  spend  large 
sums  for  the  preservation  of  that  which  he  does  not  own. 
Of  the  155  million  cords  of  available  pulpwood  estimated 
above  for  the  Province  of  Quebec  only  25  million  cords  are 
on  lands  owned  in  fee  simple  by  private  individuals  and 
corporations;  100  milions  are  on  lands  owned  by  the  Crown 
and  licensed  (on  a  one-year  license)  to  operators,  and  30  mil- 
lions are  on  Crown  lands  not  licensed  to  anybody.  •  In  Ontario 
the  proportions  are  closely  similar,  and  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  the  privately-owned  lands  are  a  slightly  larger 
share  of  the  whole.  Such  preservative  operations  as  are  now 
being   carried    on    are    mainly    on    the    private    lands,    and,,  for 


reamiuM  which  will  shortly  be  explained,  they  go  about  as  tar 
as  Ih  ixiHNlblf  In  the  case  of  voluntary  action  by  private  In- 
dividuals. 

Tlu^  syslciii  of  yciM  ly  Ui  imihch  grew  up  In  an  age  when 
liigglng  was  carried  on  mainly  for  lumber  puriioses,  when 
forests  were  plentiful  and  when  the  "plant"  required  on  or 
near  the  limits  was  snuill  and  more  or  less  transportable.  It 
may  not  be  permanently  suitable  for  an  Industry  such  as 
pulp  and  |)aper,  involving  millions  of  dollars  of  Investment  In 
machinery  and  water  power  and  in  town  developments, 
which  must  be  permanently  established  al  a  pnlnt  where  logs 
can  be  as.sembled  cheaply  for  generations  to  come.  liut  at 
all  events  it  is  the  system  under  which  pulpwood  lands  are 
granted  by  governments  to  the  ojjerators  who  are  to  exploit 
them.  There  is  naturally  a  moral  obligation  resting  on  the 
governments  to  continue  the  license  from  year  to  year,  but 
the  terms  of  the  license  may  be,  and  from  time  to  time  are, 
changed  as  the  government  sees  fit.  In  effect  the  license- 
holder  at  the  end  of  each  license  year  possesses  nothing  but 
a  first  claim  on  the  right  to  take  out  a  new  license  for  the 
coming  year  at  the  government's  own  terms.  There  is  an 
annual  rental  per  square  mile  and  a  stumpage  charge  for 
timber  cut.  and  both  of  these  may  be  raised  and  have  act- 
ually been  raised  at  the  government's  di.scretion.  That  the 
license  has  a  certain  permanent  quality,  vague  though  it 
must  be  under  these  conditions,  is  however  recognized  by  the 
fact  that  when  any  area  is  first  put  under  license,  the  license 
is  sold  by  the  government  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  that 
provision  is  made  for  the  transfer  of  licenses  from  one 
owner  to  another  at  a  prescribed  fee.  It  is  also  admitted 
that  the  licenses  are  accepted  as  collateral  for  loans,  and 
that  a  cancellation  is  practically  unknown,  but  these  facts 
do  not  alter  their  actual  status  as  year-to-year  leases. 

With  ground  rents,  stumpage  dues  and  cutting  regula- 
tions, all  of  them  a  matter  of  complete  uncertainty  as  re- 
gards the  future,  it  i.s  obvious  that  the  policy  of  licensees 
must  necessarily  be  the  getting  out  of  enough  timber  to  pay 
the  capital  co.=t  of  their  licenses  within  the  first  few  years, 
while  terms  and  conditions  are  likely  to  remain  unchanged. 
They  are  limited  by  the  Crown  regulation  as  to  size  of  trees 
and  other  matters,  and  to  go  any  further  than  that  in  the 
direction  of  forest  preservation  would  simply  be  adding  very 
greatly  to  the  cost  of  their  timber  for  the  sake  of  growing 
additional  trees,  which  may  not  be  cuttable  for  fifty  years 
and  which  by  that  time  may  lie  of  no  interest  whatever  to  the 
present  licensee.  The  return  for  any  investment  made  in 
reforestation  or  other  branches  of  scientific  forestry  is  so 
excessively  remote  —  a  matter  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  years— 
that  even  where  the  forests  are  the  absolute  property  of 
the  investor  It  is  impossible  to  secure  capital  for  any  such 
undertaking  unless  the  price  of  the  resultant  product  is  ex- 
ceedingly high.  In  very  few  places  can  private  capital,  even 
where  most  plentiful,  be  found  embarking  upon  such  pro- 
tracted adventures  except  to  a  very  limited  extent;  the  busi- 
ness man  will  put  his  money  into  enterprises  where  the  re- 
turn, beginning  in  two  or  three  years  from  the  investment, 
will  be  completed  in  thirty,  forty  or  fifty  years,  but  he  will 
hesitate  when  asked  to  invest  in  a  crop  which  will  not  ripen 
until  his  grandchildren  are  ready  to  spend  its  proceeds  and 
which  can  yield  nothing  whatever  until  it  is  ripe.  Still  less 
will  he  put  it  into  such  a  crop  to  be  grown  on  land  that  is 
not  his  actual  i-roperty  and  that  is  subject  to  a  rental  charge 
which   he   can    neither   control    nor   foretell. 

Cost   of   Fire   Protection 

And  what  is  true  of  reforestation  and  of  scientific  forest 
management  is  equally  true  of  fire  protection.  The  timber 
that  is  destroyed  by  forest  Hfes  is  not,  In  the  vast  majority 
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of  cases,  the  property  of  a  private  owner.  The  licensee  has 
an  Interest  in  It,  but  it  is  not  that  of  an  actual  owner.  Us 
destruction  means  nothing  more  to  him  than  that,  at  what- 
ever future  date  he  would  have  begun  cutting  it,  he  will 
have  to  go  further  afield  and  harvest  at  higher  cost  less  de- 
sirable timber,  and  possibly  even  take  out  a  new  license  on 
new  areas  of  government  land.  If  he  has  built  an  expensive 
mill  which  must  be  kept  supplied  with  wood,  his  interest  will 
be  more  acute;  but  many  license-holders  have  no  mills  in 
connection  with  their  limits,  and  some  have  no  mills  at  all, 
and  merely  cut  pulpwood  for  sale  to  the  best  bidders.  The 
price  at  which  these  latter  (whose  Interest  in  the  limits  is 
of  the  most  temporary  kind)  can  sell  their  product  is  nat- 
urally a  governing  factor  in  the  price  that  can  be  paid  by 
any  mill-owner  for  getting  timber  from  his  own  limits;  if  the 
mill-owner  pays  more  for  his  timber  (in  capital  cost  of  li- 
cense, plus  ground  rent,  plus  stumpage  dues,  plus  cost  of 
extraction  of  wood  and  maintenance  and  preservation  of 
limits)  than  his  competitors  pay  for  timber  on  the  open 
market,  he  is  headed  straight  for  bankruptcy,  and  the  fact 
that  in  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  from  now  he  may  be  the 
license-holder  of  a  very  rich  and  high-grade  forest  (belong- 
ing to  the  province)   will  not  help  him  in  the  least. 

But  there  are  further  reasons,  apart  from  the  lack  of  per- 
manent property  Interest,  why  it  is  impossible  for  limit 
holders,  whether  owners  or  licensees,  to  make  effectual  ef- 
forts to  protect  and  replenish  the  forests  without  action  by 
the  government.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  fact 
that  the  risks  are  not  isolated.  The  forest  of  one  limit - 
holder  may  be  impaired  by  fire  or  disease  originating  in  his 
own  territory,  but  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  impaired  by 
Invasion  from  somebody  else's  limits  (or  unlicensed  govern- 
ment property)  outside.  A  limit-holder  might  spend  ten  per 
cent  of  the  annual  value  of  his  crop  in  protecting  his  own 
limits  from  fire  and  disease,  but  unless  his  neighbors  do  the 
same  thing  his  ri.sk  will  be  almost  as  heavy  as  it  was  be- 
fore. This  fact  constitutes  an  obstacle,  not  only  to  any  ef- 
fectual effort  towards  fire  protection  except  where  a  large 
body  of  owners  can  get  together  and  organize  protection  for 
a  whole  geographical  area,  but  also  to  any  expenditure  by 
individual  concerns  on  reforestation;  for  whatever  sum  is  ex- 
pended on  reforestation  will  be  exposed  during  the  whole 
fifty  or  one  hundred  years  of  growth  to  the  imminent  peril 
of  loss  through  fire  or  disease  originating  beyond  the  control 
of  the  planter. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  poorer  the  forest,  the  greater  is  the 
probability  of  its  originating  a  fire.  But  it  is  precisely  these 
poorest  forests  which  are  least  capable  of  the  expenditure 
necessary  for  effectual  fire  protection.  A  limit  which  has 
been  cut  over,  and  is  therefore  of  little  immediate  value  to 
Its  licensees,  though  they  may  be  willing  to  retain  the  license 
with  a  view  to  cutting  it  again  in  ten  years  or  so.  is  likely 
to  contain  a  great  deal  of  slash  and  abandoned  rotten  wood, 
the  source  both  of  fire  risk  and  of  disease.  Burnt  and  dis- 
eased areas  dry  up  more  readily  than  healthy  ones,  and  thus 
offer  opportunities  for  new  fires.  The  perfectly  healthy  and 
therefore  most  valuable  forest  needs  less  effort  to  protect  It 
against  fires  originating  in  its  own  territory,  but  cannot  by 
any  human  power  be  protected  against  fires  originating  in 
poor  areas  and  getting  well  under  way.  In  other  words,  the 
task  of  protecting  the  good  forest  must  begin  in  the  poor 
one.  This  means  that  it  must  be  performed  under  govern- 
ment authority.  For  the  owner  or  licensee  of  the  poor  forest 
will  never  voluntarily  spend  money  to  protect,  not  his  own 
aroa  which  is  hardly  worth  protecting,  but  the  areas  of  his 
richer  neighbors. ..  .The  city  fire  brigade  attends  ten  fires 
In  sheds  and  shacks  for  one  in  a  first-class  building;  but  if  it 
did    not   bother   .abonf    t.ll?    sheds    and    shacks    the    first-class 


building  would  eventually  be  swept  away  in  a  conflagration; 
and  we  do  not  ask  the  sheds  and  shacks  to  bear  more  than 
an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  brigade.  There 
is  no  difference  between  the  city  buildings  and  forests, 
except  that  a  good  building  is,  even  without  the  fire  brigade, 
much  less  exposed  to  fire  risks  from  outside  than  a  good 
forest. 

Government   Action 

If  it  is  by  now  admitted  that  forest  preservation  is  ur- 
gently needed  in  Canada,  not  so  much  in  the  Interests  of  the 
present  owners  of  forests  and  pulpwood  mills  as  in  the  in- 
terests of  permanent  and  growing  pulp  and  paper  industry, 
and  therefore  in  the  interests  of  Canada  as  an  economic  unit; 
and  if  it  is  now  admitted  also  that  no  great  advance  on  the 
present  measure  of  conservation  can  be  achieved  by  indi- 
vidual action  by  private  limit-holders,  we  may  pass  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  possible  kinds  of  action  by  the  two  classes  of 
governments,  federal  and  provincial,  and  of  the  arguments 
for  and  against  each  of  them. 

The  federal  government  has  no  power  over  property  rights 
within  the  provinces,  and  can  only  intervene  when  property 
begins  to  enter  into  inter-provincial  or  international  com- 
merce. One  particular  exercise  of  its  powers  in  this  latter 
sphere,  in  the  shape  of  restricting  the  exportation  of  un- 
manufactured pulpwood,  has  been  suggested  and  will  be  dis- 
cussed later.  The  possible  types  of  action  by  the  provincial 
governments,  both  as  sovereign  powers  In  the  sphere  of  prop- 
erty rights  and  .is  owners  and  lessors  of  95  per  cent  of  the 
forests,  are  so  much  more  numerous  that  they  may  well  be 
considered   first. 


And  to  begin  with,  let  it  be  premised  that  concerted  action 
and  the  utmost  possible  uniformity  of  legislation  is  highly 
desirable  as  between  the  four  Kastern  Provinces,  whose  con- 
ditions are  closely  similar  and  whose  forest  products  are  all 
in  close  and  constant  competition  one  with  another,  while 
their  forest  areas,  in  the  case  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  are 
sufficiently  close  to  one  another  to  allow  of  the  ready  pas- 
sage of  fire  and  tree  disease  from  one  province  to  another. 
To  impose  more  stringent  regulations  or  heavier  dues  in  one 
province  than  in  another  involves  grave  hardship  to  the 
lumbermen  of  that  province;  but  if  the  charges  and  regula- 
tions are  uniform  in  the  whole  area  both  benefits  and  cost 
will  be  evenly  distributed.  In  fixing  acreage  dues,  it  would 
of  course,  be  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  varying 
productivity  of  the  different  areas  as  the  yield  per  acre  in 
one  province  may  be  much  higher  or  much  lower  than  that 
in   another. 

Second,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  forests  of  all  these 
provinces  are  producing  large  amounts  of  income  for  the 
provincial  exchequer,  of  which  only  an  insignificant  portion 
is  being  spent  on  their  conservation.  The  Province  of  Que- 
bec in  1921  was  taking  $4,500,000  a  year  out  of  Its  forests  as 
provincial  excheriuer,  of  which  only  an  insignificant  portion 
of  the  administrative  staff  and  of  a  small  amount  of  fire  pro- 
tection. The  amount  put  back  has  Increased  somewhat  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  but  is  still  Inadequate.  The  State 
Forest  Service  of  Sweden  expends  fifty  per  cent  of  its  re- 
venue on  forest  improvement  and  upkeep.  Seeing  that  the 
revenue  of  Quebec  Is  being  acquired  as  the  result  of  opera- 
tions which  are  steadily  and  rapidly  diminishing  the  timber 
supply,  it  seems  to  be  a  very  clear  case  of  securing  current 
income  by  the  sale  of  capital  assets.  The  province  is  largely 
living  on  posterity. 

Provided  that  the  regulations  are  made  uniform  over  the 
entire  Eastern  Canada  area.  and  provided  also  that  they 
are  accompanied  by  a  more  generous  expenditure  by  the 
provinces  for   the   preservation   of  the  forest   heritage   of   the 
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futuie,  theit<  la  no  iloiilit  thac  conMlilorabU'  linpiov.Miu-iitH 
loulil  l>«  fffpi'toil  III  the  niotliml  of  explollutloii  hh  iit  pienent 
piiic-llHod  'I'lie  ci.mi.ulMoij  roniovul  of  "Hln«h".  tlm  Miimll  wood 
trtken  from  the  felled  liee»  In  loilurlnB  them  to  tiunMportnhle 
loB«.  Is  II  very  coninioiily  suKsested  Improvement,  iind  would 
certiilnly  reduce  Immensely  the  risk  of  dlaeiise  and  fire  The 
companies  which  would  like  to  practise  slush  disposal  iin- 
unable  to  do  so  now  for  the  competitive  reasons  outlined 
above,  but  would  welcome  a  reKulatlon  which  made  It  com- 
pulsory. The  same  Is  true  of  the  cnforccmtMit  of  a  more  se- 
lective   cutting    policy. 

The  iiuestlon  of  slash  disposal,  liowcvcr,  il  is  to  be  noted. 
Is  a  moot  one  anions  forest  owners  and  operators.  Some 
contend  that  such  disposal  la  Impracticable  and  others  that 
It  la  unnecessary.  It  Is  admitted  that  It  would  add  greatly 
to  the  cost  of  harvesting  the   wood. 

Destruction   by    Settlers 

A  large  part  of  the  fire  losses  are  due  to  the  Introduction 
of  settlers  Into  areas  close  to  the  forests  and  the  complete 
failure  of  the  provincial  authorities  to  enforce  upon  them 
the  most  elementary  rules  for  fire  prevention,  or  to  Imbue 
them  by  educational  methods  with  a  proper  care  in  the 
handling  of  fire.  In  one  respect  the  Quebec  law  actually 
makes  a  fire  on  his  own  land  beneficial  to  the  settler,  as  he 
is  thereafter  permitted  to  cut  and  sell  an  unlimited  quantity 
of  timber  from  the  burnt-over  area  (which  may  still  contain 
a  lot  of  good  wood),  whereas  without  a  fire  he  may  only 
cut  five  acres  a  year.  The  whole  policy  of  admitting  set- 
tlers into  timber  lands  is  open  to  grave  question;  the  settler 
maintains  himself  for  a  few  years  by  completely  stripping 
his  land  of  timber,  five  acres  at  a  time  or  with  the  help  of  a 
fire,  and  when  this  is  done  the  land,  which  has  been  ruined 
as  forest  for  a  hundred  years  to  come,  is  as  likely  as  not  to 
prove  valueless  as  plough  land,  and  the  settler  moves  on  to 
repeat  the  operation  elsewhere.  If  settlement  could  be  con- 
fined to  areas  of  proved  agricultural  value,  much  would  have 
been  done;  and  after  the  settlers  have  been  rendered  harm- 
less, the  fishermen  and  hunters,  another  prolific  source  of 
fire,  might  be  subjected  to  much  more  stringent  regulation 
and  much  more  energetic  enforcement.  A  system  of  proper 
land  classification  is  an  essential  corollary  to  the  adoption 
of  any  scientific  forestry  program  for  the  provinces.  At 
present,  "settlers"  are  frequently  placed  on  land  that  has  no 
arable  possibilities  whatever.  They  strip  the  land  of  its  wood 
and  then  abandon  it,  leaving  It  in  a  condition  that  renders  it 
utterly  valueless.  There  is  so  much  arable  land  in  every 
province  awaiting  settlement  that  it  would  appear  to  be 
unnecessary  to  invade  land  suitable  only  for  tree-bearing  for 
this  purpose.  A  proper  classification  of  all  government  lands 
would  tend   to  clear   up  this   situation. 

But  many  of  the  causes  of  fire  and  disease  in  the  Eastern 
Canadian  forests  cannot  be  eliminated  even  by  the  best  i-eg- 
ulations  until  many  years  have  passed;  and  one  thing  in 
which  the  provincial  governments  should  take  early  action 
is  the  provision  of  an  efficient  force  for  detecting  and  check- 
ing fires  in  their  earliest  stages.  At  present  the  govern- 
mental expenditure  on  this  head  is  comparatively  nil.  In  one 
or  two  areas  several  limit-holders  have  been  able  to  organize 
together  for  mutual  protection,  though  for  the  reasons  already 
outlined  their  efforts  are  necessarily  restricted.  Fire  protec- 
tion, if  it  Is  to  be  effective  at  all.  must  be  extended  to  all 
the  forest  areas  of  the  country,  or  at  all  events  to  all  those 
which  are  within  striking  range  of  any  timber  which  is  now 
accessible.  It  should  be  scientific,  involving  the  promptest 
possible  means  of  detecting  and  reporting  outbreaks  any- 
where in  suQh  areas,  and  an  adequate  force  of  men  and  ma- 
chinery  so   stationed   that   they   can   deal   promptly   with   any 


fire  repnrli'd  And  it  Hhould  be  disciplinary  und  educational, 
endowed  with  ample  authority  and  Incentive  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  safety  laws,  and  with  funils  and  machinery  for 
InBtructlng  all  claBseM  that  the  happliicHH  of  future  genera- 
tions depends  on  the  carefulness  ot  today.  The  forests  are 
not  merely  so  many  dollars'  worth  of  property  owned  by  In- 
dividuals or  the  state;  they  are,  If  preserved,  the  sources  of 
the  healthy,  happy  and  remunerative  employment  of  thou- 
sands of  Canadians  for  Indefinite  generations  to  come,  and 
If  destroyed  they  may  bo  the  source  of  poverty  and  hard- 
ship to  many  thousands  of  other  Canadians,  some  of  whom 
perhops  have  never  seen  a  st.and  of  timber  or  handled  an  axe 
or   ontoiod    a    pulptnlll. 

The    Exportation   of   Pulpwood 

A  method  of  con.servatlon  which  has  been  adopted  by  all 
the  pulpwood-owning  provinces,  and  which  has  been  gen- 
erally approved  by  everybody  Interested  In  the  permanence 
of  the  Canadian  forest  industries,  is  that  of  prohibiting  the 
exportation  from  Canada  of  pulpwood  In  an  unmanufactured 
state  when  derived  from  crown  lands.  So  far  as  it  has  been 
effective  (and  its  operations  have  naturally  been  limited  by 
the  fact  that  timber  from  lands  in  private  ownership  has 
remained  free  to  leave  the  country  in  the  log,  while  In  one 
province  even  crown  timber  has  been  exported  after  the 
merely  preliminary  process  of  barking),  It  has  tended  to 
diminish  one  type  of  consumption  of  our  forests,  namely  that 
caused  by  the  American  pulpmills  which  are  nearlng  the  end 
of  their  domestic  supplies  and  have  sought  wood  across  the 
border.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that  this  tends  to  be 
a  more  extravagant  and  destructive  kind  of  consumption  than 
that  which  is  performed  by  limit-holders  who  have  erected 
pulp  and  paper  mills  in  strategic  relation  to  their  limits,  and 
have  hence  a  distinct  interest  in  the  permanence  of  the  sup- 
ply. In  support  of  this  view  it  may  be  mentioned  that  prac- 
tically none  of  the  great  American  pulp  concerns  which 
import  raw  pulpwood  from  Canada  have  participated  in  any 
of  the  concerted  efforts  towards  conservation  which  have 
been  carried  on  by  the  owners  who  have  mills  in  Canada; 
and  also  that  most  of  these  American  concerns  possess  large 
timber  limits  in  the  United  States,  which  they  are  conserving 
by  cutting  as  little  as  possible  while  they  fill  their  require- 
ments by  importing  wood  from  Canada.  Their  attitude  to- 
wards Canada  is,  naturally  and  necessarily,  that  of  getting 
what  they  can  while  the  getting  is  good;  a  tree  saved  In  the 
United  States,  where  they  can  always  get  at  it,  is  easily  worth 
two  trees  chopped  down  In  Canada,  between  which  and  their 
mills  there  may  at  any  time  arise  the  barrier  of  an  export 
or  an  import  duty,  an  embargo,  or  a  sharp  increase  In  the 
cost   of  transportation. 

The  license  clause  prohibiting  the  export  of  unmanufac- 
tured wood  does  not,  as  already  mentioned,  prevent  the  ex- 
port of  unmanufactured  wood  from  privately-owned  lands, 
and  the  demand  for  such  wood  has  in  the  last  few  years  be- 
come extremely  urgent.  The  enormous  extent  of  this  trade 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  out  of  less  than  six  million  cords 
of  wood  used  annually  by  the  paper  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  over  a  million  cords  have  been  drawn  from 
Canada  yearly  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  in  spite  of 
the  limited  sources  from  which  exportable  wood  can  now  be 
procured  the  amount  is  increasing  rapidly.  The  rate  of  ex- 
port for  the  half-year  just  ended  has  approximated  one  and 
one-half  million  cords  annually,  and  is  likely  to  be  main- 
tained throughout  the  year.  This  is  much  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  tstal  net  cut  of  the  Dominion.  In  other 
words,  while  we  are  depleting  our  forests  at  a  rate  which 
threatens  to  produce  a  famine  within  a  lifetime,  we  are 
doing  so  largely  in  order  to  provide  another  nation  with  the 
wherewithal  to  save  It  from  further  depleting  its  own. 
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It  is  now  proposed  to  put  a  stop  to  this  exportation  by  an 
embargo  declared  by  the  federal  government  in  virtue  of  its 
powers  over  trade  and  commerce.  Such  an  embargo  would 
cause  for  a  time  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  Canadian  cut,  for 
the  Canadian  mills  would  be  unable  to  absorb  immediately 
so  large  an  amount  of  additional  wood  as  one  and  one-half 
million   cords  a  year. 

It  is  generally  conceded,  however,  that  another  consequenci- 
would  be  that  American  concerns,  now  more  or  less  de- 
pendent on  Canada  for  their  pulpwood,  and  who  control  forest 
areas  here,  either  under  license  or  in  fee,  in  addition  to  being 
forced  into  making  greater  use  of  their  American  resources, 
would  immediately  proceed  to  build  pulp  mills  in  Canada  in 
order  to  grind  their  wood  here  and  export  it  in  the  form  of 
pulp.  In  doing  this  they  would  only  be  following  the  pre- 
cedent set  when  the  provincial  regulations  requiring  wood 
cut  from  crown  lands  to  be  put  through  at  least  one  process 
of  manufacture  before  being  exported  were  given  effect. 
These  regulations  date  from  1910.  They  were  followed  by 
an  immediate  expansion  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
which  has  continued  progressively  until  it  has  reached  its 
present  important  stage.  Without  the  restrictive  regulations 
there  would  have  been  no  such  expansion.  While  in  some 
cases  these  records  date  back  to  1908,  the  real  development 
began  in  1910.  Since  that  year  the  consumption  of  pulp- 
wood  by  Canadian  mills  has  shown  a  constant  increase  (with 
the  exception  of  1921)  from  a  total  of  598,000  cords  to  almost 
3,000,000  cords  in   1922. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  the  domestic  consumption  of 
pulpwood  is  naturally  reflected  in  the  corresponding  increase 
In  the  production  of  various  grades  of  pulp  and  paper,  which 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Production 
1910  1922 

Tons  Tons 

Mechanical  Pulp 370,195  1.241.185 

Chemical   Pulp 104.409  909,066 

Newsprint 215,000  1.081,364 

Other  papers ' 285,451 

•  No  records  available  but  the  quantity  was   insignificant. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1910,  Canada's  total  exports  of  pulp  and 
paper  were  valued  at  $4,464,197;  while  in  the  twelve  months 
ending  March  31st,  1923.  the  total  exports  were  valued  at 
$122,554,889. 

Similar  restrictions  placed  upon  wood  cut  from  private 
lands,  it  is  logical  to  suppose,  would  stimulate  still  further 
the  development  of  the  industry  and  thereby  prove  of  the 
utmost  economical  advantage  to  Canada.  To  the  extent 
that  his  industrial  expansion  resulted  in  increased  consump- 
tion of  pulpwood,  such  a  measure  could  perhaps  not  properly 
be  classed  as  assisting  conservation,  but  it  would  take  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years  of  even  the  most  rapid  expansion 
conceivable  to  overtake  the  inroads  at  present  being  made 
into  our  supplies  by  the  system  of  unrestricted  exportation 
now   permitted. 

Timber  can  be  cut  and  exported  from  Canada  with  prac- 
tically no  capital  investment  whatever,  except  the  original 
price  of  the  limit;  but  the  timber  now  exported  from  Can- 
ada would,  if  kept  in  Canada  until  manufactured  and  then 
exported,  bring  about  (and  amply  remunerate)  a  capital  in- 
vestment in  this  country  amounting  to  $150,000,000.  It  is 
sufficient  to  keep  33  pulp  and  paper  mills,  each  producing  100 
tons  a  day,  in  operation  throughout  the  year  and  to  give  em- 
pUyment  to  5,250  operatives  earning  $11,140,500  in  wages.  If 
these  mills  could  all  be  erected  in  a  single  municipality,  they 
and  the  subsidiary  trades  and  industries  which  would  be 
needed  in  connection  with  them  would  alone  cohstitute  a  city 
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larger  than  any  in  Canada  except  Montreal,  Toronto,  Win- 
nipeg and  Vancouver.  These  figures  are  not  cited  with  a 
view  to  arguing  that  the  mere  influx  of  capital  into  Canada 
would  be  beneficial,  for  such  an  argument  would  be  entirely 
outside  of  the  scope  of  this  statement,  having  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  conservation  of  pulpwood.  The  point  is 
this:  that  every  owner  of  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  in  Canada, 
representing  as  it  does  an  immense  permanent  investment  of 
capital,  the  productive  power  of  which  depends  on  a  con- 
tinued supply  of  pulpwood,  is  a  factor  working  strongly  for 
conservation,  whereas  every  owner  of  timber  lands  who  ex- 
ports unmanufactured  wood  is  interested  in  the  present  alone, 
and  can  be  relied  upon  to  .strip  his  land  in  five  years  if  the 
price  is  high  and  the  net  return  on  a  policy  of  conservation 
threatens  to  be  low  or  too  long  deferred.  Logging,  separated 
from  the  subsequent  processes,  is  purely  and  simply  an  ex- 
haustive industry,  and  has  proved  itself  such  all  over  this 
country  for  a  hundred  years;  but  logging,  plus  the  costly 
manufacturing  industries  of  pulp  and  paper,  is  a  permanent 
and  highly  conservative  industry,  with  the  highest  incentive 
to  crop  and  replenish  the  soil  and  enlarge,  rather  than  dim- 
inish, the  supply  of  raw  materials. 

It  should  here  be  pointed  out  that  the  action  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  in  discussing  this  particular 
method  of  diminishing  the  danger  of  exhausting  the  forests 
is  dictated  solely  by  a  regard  for  the  permanent  good  of 
Canada  and  not  by  any  consideration  of  present  profit.  The 
American  mills  which  are  now  kept  in  operation  by  the  use 
of  Canadian  pulpwood  are  for  the  most  part  old  and  of  an 
obsolete  character,  with  an  extremel  yhigh  operating  cost. 
They  are  in  any  event  being  gradually  abandoned  or  con- 
verted to  other  uses,  as  their  share  of  the  output  is  taken 
over  by  newer  mills;  but  this  process  is  slow  and  will  last  for 
many  years.  The  stoppage  of  their  supply  of  Canadian  wood 
would  contribute  to  their  finish;  and  since  the  American  paper 
market  must  have  a  constantly  increasing  supply  of  pulp, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  would  be  immediately  replaced 
by  new  mills  of  the  most  modern  type,  erected  at  the  best 
available  sites  in  Canada.  Operating  costs  at  such  mills 
would  be  lower  than  at  many  of  the  old  mills,  and  the 
existing  Canadian  plants  would  be  faced  with  a  much  more 
formidable  competition.  The  only  compensation  which  the 
present  Canadian  manufacturers  can  expect,  and  the  com- 
pensation which  leads  them  to  favor  this  method  of  conserva- 
tion, is  the  fact  that,  once  established  in  close  and  permanent 
relation  with  their  Canadian  sources  of  raw  material,  these 
new  mills  would  have  as  keen  an  incentive  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  forests  as  any  plant  now  operating  in  Canada; 
and  the  practice  of  "mining"  or  recklessly  imperilling  areas 
of  woodpulp  timber  would  cease  to  be  profitable  to  any  owner 
of  such  areas  in  Canada,  while  the  amount  of  capital  and 
labor  in  Canada  directly  concerned  in  conservation  would  be 
increased  by  immense  additions.  Every  cord  of  wood  now 
exported,  and  bringing  into  Canada  about  $6  for  the  cutter 
and  another  $6  (average)  for  the  railway,  would  then  bring 
into  Canada  $50  to  $60.  which  would  be  divided  between  the 
remuneration  of  labor  and  that  of  capital. 

There  are  two  alternatives  to  the  embargo  proposal  which 
also  deserve  a  brief  consideration  here.  One  is  the  use  of 
an  export  tax  in  place  of  an  absolute  prohibition.  This,  if 
made  high  enough,  would  reduce,  if  it  did  not  completely 
abolish,  the  drain  on  Canadian  forests  by  American  pulp 
mills,  and  Insofar  as  exportation  still  continued,  the  resultant 
revenue  could  be  expended  on  conservation.  It  is  open  to 
the  objection  that  an  export  trade,  however,  undesirable, 
which  has  once  become  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  govern- 
ment is  likely  thereafter  to  be  encouraged  rather  than  re- 
pressed;  while  the  revenue  could   under  no  circumstances  be 
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Kiful  eiioUKli  IL.  pri.vl.li-  ail  ailcuimte  coiisei-vutlun  fund  'l-hf 
HWonJ  nlteiimllve  Is  the  use  of  the  miibiiiKo  iiiopoBul  In  ne- 
liotUitlona  for  u  further  ttiilff  loiiceHMlon  by  the  United  StiileB, 
In  the  Hhape  of  free  udmlBHlun  of  puperH  other  than  neWB- 
prlnt.  Bui-h  an  book,  writing,  wrapping.  llHHueH,  kraft  and 
Mi.ttlnK  paperH.  TheHe  now  bear  a  duly  of  25  per  cent,  and 
iipwaidw,  and  are  nearly  all  affected  by  the  »anic  condition 
(sbortaKO  of  i:'w'  materials)  as  led  to  the  removal  of  the  new8- 
prlnt  duty:  so  that  the  pUiclns  of  them  on  the  free  list 
would  not  be  contrary  to  any  general  American  Interest.  It 
would  lead  lo  a  sb:\rp  Increase  In  the  amount  of  capital  In- 
vested In  paper  manufacturlne  in  Canada,  with  the  same 
result  In  the  shaije  of  an  Inoreiisod  Interest  In  conservation; 
and  It  would  ptissibly  effect  the  removal  to  Canada  of  some 
mills  now  using  Canadian  pulpwood  and  thus  cut  down  our 
umnanufactured  export.  The  history  of  the  Canadian  news- 
print Industry  since  1910  shows  that  free  access  to  the  United 
States  for  the  manufactured  product  Is  all  that  is  required 
to  bring  about  a  very  large  transfer  of  the  manufacturing  In- 
dustry to  this  country,  especially  when  combined  with  a  pro- 
hibition of  unmanufactured  export  from  crown  lands. 

If  it  be  granted  that  an  embargo  on  unmanufactured  wood 
would  be  a  step  towards  conservation,  it  must  still  be  as- 
certained whether  it  be  constitutionally  and  economically  pos- 
sible. It  is  sometimes  argued  that  parliament  does  not  pos- 
sess the  right  to  prohibit  exportation  of  anything,  at  least 
in  time  of  peace;  but  since  the  Dominion  government  is  to- 
day prohibiting,  five  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  ex- 
portation of  gold,  and  allows  the  exportation  of  hydro-elec- 
tric power  only  under  license,  the  point  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  well  taken.  Neither  is  it  of  any  great  importance,  since 
if  an  embargo  were  proved  to  be  unconstitutional,  a  prohi- 
bitive export  duty  would  achieve  the  same  object,  and  no- 
body questions  the  right  of  the  Dominion  to  impose  any 
duties  or  regulations  which  it  chooses  in  the  case  of  exports 
as  of  imports.  A  more  serious  objection  is  the  claim  that  it 
would  be  an  unfriendly  act  towards  the  United  States,  which 
is  energetically  advanced  by  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association  through  its  president,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Stokes.  This 
claim  is  based  on  two  separate  arguments,  which  must  be 
examined  separately.  The  first  is  that  it  diminishes  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  certain  American  citizens  and  corporations  who 
own  timber  lands  in  Canada;  but  since  the  embargo  would 
diminish  equally  the  property  rights  of  large  numbers  of 
Canadian  citizens  and  corporations  and  of  some  non-Cana- 
dian British  and  other  foreign  subjects  —  in  short,  of  anybody 
who  happens  to  own  that  type  of  property  —  this  ai-gument 
really  relates  to  the  whole  question  of  property  rights,  and 
not  to  the  United  States  in  particular,  and  will  therefore  be 
dealt  with  later  on.  The  second  argument  is  that  the  American 
pulp  manufacturer  as  such,  and  irrespective  of  whether  he 
is  an  owner  of  Canadian  timberlands  or  not,  is  entitled  to 
buy  pulpwood  from  Canada.  The  reasons  advanced  for  this 
claim  are  (1)  that  the  prohibition  of  such  purchases  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  paper  industry  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  extremely  farfetched  since  Canada  supplies  not  to  exceed 
20  per  cent  of  the  pulpwood  now  used  in  the  United  States 
for  paper-making  purposes,  amounting  to  about  6,000,000 
cords  a  year.  It  might  also  be  replied  that  the  last  change 
in  the  United  States  tariff  was  disastrous  to  equally  import- 
ant industries  in  Canada,  but  that  nobody  thought  of  ques- 
tioning the  right  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  it.  (2)  That 
the  price  of  pulpwood  in  tlie  United  States  would  rise;  to  which 
it  might  be  replied  that  the  losses  of  the  American  pulpwood 
buyer  would  appear  to  be  counterbalanced  in  that  matter 
by  the  gains  of  the  seller,  and  that  Canada's  action  would 
thus  be  far  from  "unfriendly"  to  those  Americans  who  hap- 
pen   to    be    "long"    on    wood.     (3)    That    more    than    a    million 


I'ords  a  year  would  be  addeil  to  the  drain  on  the  faBt-dim- 
inlHhing  wood  reuourceH  of  the  United  States;  to  which  the 
answer  1h  that  our  own  reHOurces  are  also  dlmtnlHhlng,  and 
(hat  the  right  of  u  nation  to  conHorvc  IIh  own  resource!!  1b  su- 
perior to  any  poBHlble  right  of  another  nation  to  make  use  of 
them.  Incidentally  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  Is  perfectly  <'apable  tit  supplying  Us  own  iiulpwood  re- 
quirements from  its  own  territory,  when  Alaska  is  Included, 
and  that  nothing  but  the  lower  price  of  Canadian  wood  pre- 
vents the  exploitation  of  the  Alaskan  forests.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Meredith  stated  in  1920  that  Alaska  contained 
pulijwood  areas  capable  of  producing  two  million  cords  a 
year  for  all  time.  The  argument  that  Canada  is  obligated 
to  exhaust  her  own  forest  reserves  by  selling  wood  to  the 
United  States  while  that  country  completely  neglects  the 
cropping   of  her  o\#n   reserves  seems  farfetched. 

The  effect  of  the  embargo  on  property  rights  deserves  a 
brief  consideration.  The  right  of  the  sovereign  to  prohibit 
the  transit  of  goods  across  the  national  boundaries  in  either 
direction  is  one  of  the  oldest  attributes  of  sovereignty,  and 
has  been  exercised  by  sovereign  states  without  question  ever 
since  International  law  began  to  be  a  science;  and  it  is  In- 
conceivable that  a  country  with  so  high  a  conception  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  as  the  United  States  would  ever  question 
it.  England  prohibited  the  export  of  .unmanufactured  wool  as 
early  as  Edward  III,  and  again  from  1660  to  1825,  always  with 
a  view  to  stimulating  the  manufacturing  industry.  Foreign- 
ers, so  far  from  having  any  special  rights,  were  under 
Edward  IV,  prohibited  from  exporting  wool  while  permission 
to  do  so  was  granted  to  Englishmen.  Generally,  the  prin- 
ciple is  held  that  foreigners  who  become  possessors  of  goods 
within  any  country  become  subject  to  any  restrictions  of 
their  property  rights  which  may  be  imposed  upon  citizens, 
unless  special  privileges  are  guaranteed  by  treaty.  There 
is  thus  no  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  sovereign  power 
to  arrest  pulpwood  or  anything  else  at  the  national  boundary, 
whether  belonging  to  Canadians  or  to  foreigners.  The  real 
question,  owing  to  our  system  of  divided  sovereignty,  is  whe- 
ther the  particular  aspect  of  sovereign  power  which  is  in- 
volved pertains  to  the  Dominion  or  to  the  Provinces.  Con- 
tentions have  already  been  raised  by  provincial  authorities 
which  suggest  that  if  the  Dominion  should  seek  to  exercise 
the  power,  the  question  would  have  to  go  before  the  Law 
Lords;  but  the  man  in  the  street  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
determining  that  the  matter  is  more  likely  to  be  covered  by 
the  term  "Commerce"  than  by  anything  else  in  the  British 
North   America  Act. 

An  embargo,  therefore,  offers  a  prospect  of  a  considerable 
improvement  in  forest  conservation,  is  constitutional  and 
economically  feasible.  There  is  one  other  possible  conse- 
quence which  ought  perhaps  to  be  considered,  and  that  is 
the  adoption  by  the  United  States  of  some  form  of  friendly 
retaliation,  the  form  usually  suggested  being  the  stoppage  of 
coal  exports  to  this  country.  If  the  United  States  were  in  a 
position  to  stop  all  coal  exports,  this  might  be  a  serious 
possibility;  but  while  the  time  may  come  when  she  will  find  it 
greatly  to  her  interest  to  do  so  (and  for  that  reason  she  is 
not  at  all  likely  to  dispute  the  right  of  embargo  today),  she 
cannot  do  so  now  without  serious  detriment  to  the  mining  and 
transport  industries,  which  would  not  be  offset  by  any  benefit 
to  any  interest  whatever.  And  the  stoppage  of  shipments  of 
coal  o  Canada  alone,  leaving  it  free  to  move  to  any  other 
country,  would  certainly  constitute  a  breach  of  international 
comity,  while  it  would  do  almost  as  much  harm  at  home  as 
the  complete  embargo.  Speaking  generally.  It  may  be  said 
that  Canada  is  not  enjoying  any  benefits  from  commercial 
relations  with  the  United  States,  except  in  virtue  of  some 
equally   important   benefit   which    the   United   States   Is   herself 
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enjoying  as  a  result;  so  that  none  of  the  benefits  which 
Canada  is  enjoying  can  be  curtailed  except  at  the  cost  of 
a  similar  and  serious  curtailment  in  the  United  States.  The 
proposed  embargo,  however,  is  a  step  which  is  so  entirely 
within  the  rights  of  any  sovereign  nation,  and  so  obviously 
dictated  by  a  sole  consideration  for  the  general  and  per- 
manent interests  of  the  Dominion,  that  there  is  scarcely  the 
smallest  probability  of  its  being  resented  by  the  American 
people  or  government;  the  language  of  those  who  will  be 
adversely  affected  by  it,  because  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  utilizing  Canada's  forest  resources  to  save  them  from  fall- 
ing back  on  their  own  more  distant  ones,  is  Intended  merely 
to  alarm  the  Canadian  government  and  deter  it  for  a  time 
at  least  from   taking   action. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact,  in  son^  arguments  deal- 
ing with  proposed  embargo,  that  the  United  States  now  ad- 
mits free  of  duty  some  grades  of  paper  and  of  pulp  and  for 
that  reason,  it  is  urged,  Canada  should  continue  to  permit 
free  access  to  the  raw  materials  of  which  these  products  are 
composed.  It  is  true  that  the  present  American  tariff  im- 
poses no  duty  on  newsprint  paper  or  on  pulp.  The  privilege 
of  shipping  in  these  commodities  free  of  duty  is  shared  by 
Canada  with  other  countries  notably  Sweden,  Norway  and 
Finland.  From  none  of  these  countries  other  than  Canada 
does  the  United  States  derive  raw  pulpwood,  so  that  the 
right  to  import  raw  pulpwood  in  exchange  for  the  American 
market  for  paper  does  not  and  never  has  entered  into  the 
consideration.  Free  entry  is  accorded  solely  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  unable  to  supply  its  own 
requirements  of  pulp  and  newsprint.  On  all  other  grades  of 
paper,  such  as  wrapping,  book  and  writing,  boards,  etc., 
which  Canada  is  in  a  position  to  produce  in  large  quantities 
for  the  export  market,  the  American  duty  ranges  from  20 
to  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  acts  as  a  complete  barrier  to 
exports  from  this  country.  Certainly  the  claim  of  the  United 
States  tu  unrestricted  exploitation  of  Canada's  raw  paper- 
making  material  would  rest  on  sounder  ground  if  that  country 
were  willing  to  accord  duty-free  entry  to  the  finished  products 
made  from  such  raw   material. 

ADDENDA 

Newfoundland,  next  to  Canada,  leads  all  other  British  over- 
seas dominions  in  producing  pulp  and  paper.  Developments 
now  going  on  in  tliat  country  will  very  shortly  add  to  its 
prestige  and  place  it  among  the  largest  producers  of  news- 
print paper  in  the  world,  ranking  alongside  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Sweden.  Norway  and  Finland.  The  Crown 
Lands  Act.  cap.  129.  Consolidated  Statutes  of  Newfoundland, 
has  for  many  years  contained  a  provision  inhibiting  the  ex- 
portation of  unmanufactured  pulpwood.      It  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  43.  No  holder  of  a  timber  'or  pulp  license  shall  take 
or  carry  away  for  exportation  from  the  lands  licensed  any 
trees,  logs  or  timber,  unless  and  until  the  same  have  been 
manufactured  either  into  paper  or  paper  pulp,  sawn  lumber 
or  other  saleable  products  of  timber,  under  a  penalty  of  not 
le.ss  than  twenty  dollars  for  every  tree  cut,  to  be  recovered  by 
suit  in  the  name  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Mines; 
and  trees  or  timber  cut  into  cordwood  or  other  lengths  shall 
be  held  not  to  be  saleable  products  of  timber  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section." 

This  Act  was  subsequently  modified,  in  1921,  by  the  pas- 
sage of  "The  Exportation  of  Timber  Act,"  permitting  the 
exportation  of  a  certain  amount  of  round  timber,  cut  under 
special  conditions,  but  limited  in  its  application  to  timber 
cut  within  a  period  of  four  years  and  not  applicable  to  license 
holders  already  under  contractural  relations  with  the  gov- 
ernment. This  Act  requires  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  one 
dollar  per  cord  upon  all  timber  exported  under  its  provisions. 


Generally  speaking,  Newfoundland  still  prohibits  the  exporta- 
tion   uf    unmanufactured    pulpwood. 

An    American    Opinion    on    the    Policy    of     Exporting     Raw 
Materials 

"No  country  on  earth  can  get  rich  shipping  raw  materials. 
Raw  materials  are  simply  the  basis  for  the  employment  of 
labor,  and  labor  creates  the  wealth  which  comes  out  of  the 
use  of  raw  materials.  Wherever  raw  materials  can  be 
utilized  at  home,  whether  that  be  the  United  States  or  Can- 
ada, whether,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  it  be  the 
utilization  in  Alabama,  for  instance,  of  coal  and  ore,  carry- 
ing the  raw  materials  through  to  the  finished  product;  whe- 
ther it  be  in  Louisiana  in  the  utilization  of  gas  or  oils  and 
sulphur,  the  Manufacturers'  Record  is  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  the  policy  of  using  these  raw  materials  at  home  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  possible.  It  does  not  believe  that  we  can 
by  legislation  prevent  the  shipment  of  raw  materials  from 
one  state  to  another.  That  would  be  unwise  under  our  form 
of  government.  Canada  has  a  perfect  right  to  utilize  its 
raw  materials  at  home  if  it  decides  to  do  so.  We  have  a 
perfect  right  to  utilize  our  raw  materials  of  all  kinds  at  home 
for  the  production  of  manufactured  goods,  preferring  to  ship 
tlie  finished  product  into  Canada  or  other  countries  rather 
than  send  the  raw  materials  abroad.  It  would  be  better,  for 
instance,  for  this  country  if  we  could  turn  all  of  our  wheat 
into  flour  and  shiiJ  the  flour  rather  than  the  wheat,  but  that 
point  has  not  yet  been  reached." — From  tlie  "Manufacturers' 
Record"    (Baltimore.) 


PRICE  BROS,  DEVELOPMENT 

Public  uutice  i.s  contained  iu  the  current  issue  of  the 
Quebec  Official  Gazette  tliat  Messrs.  Price  Brothers  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  iu  the  county  of  Quebec, 
intend  to  apply  for  authorization  to  have  constructed  a 
dam  and  a  hydro-electric  power  house  on  the  Chicoutinii 
River,  in  the  town  of  Chicoutimi,  Que. 

Notice  is  also  given  tliat  a  petition  to  that  effect  ac- 
companied by  plans  and  specifications  of  such  work, 
showing  tiie  site  chosen  for  the  coustructiou  thereof 
and  the  lauds  which  will  be  affected  by  the  backing 
up  of  the  water,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Minister 
of  Lands  and  forests,  and  that  a  duplicate  of  such 
plans  and  specifications  has  been  deposited  at  the  reg- 
istry office  of  the  registration  ^.x.isiou  of  Chicoutimi, 
Que. 

The  application  containea  lu  tlie  petition  will  be 
taken  mto  eousideration  on  or  after  the  day  following 
the  date  of  the  last  publication  of  ihis  notice  in  the 
Quebec  Official  Gtizette. 


TO  HELP  YOU  SEE  THE  EXHIBITION 

Guy  Tombs  Limited  have  added  a  Steamship  Ticket 
Department  to  their  General  Transportation  business, 
as  a  result  of  Mr.  Tombs'  recent  visit  abroad,  intend- 
ing visitors  to  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  are  strong- 
ly urged  to  make  their  steamship  and  hotel  reservations 
as  early  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  good  accommoda 
tion,  quite  a  number  of  reservations  having  already 
been  made.  London  expects  business  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  Globe,  as  a  visit  to  the  Exhibition  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  voyage  around  the  World. 


The   surest  evidence  of   spiritual  decline  is   a   shrinking 
from    wholesome   moral    demand. 


\ov..iii!)or  Stli..  U)'2:\ 
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Provincial  School  of  Paper  Making 


'  K.-inlnt.-il  fr.iiii  llii'  .Syllaluis  of  thr  silioiil.  which  is  piliitiifl 
III  iMiili   l'-|'i'iich  mill   Kii>:H.sh. 

The  Thrct'  Rivers  Seliool  of  Papermakint;;  has  been 
or^rani/.ed  to  train  viMintr  men  for  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry,  and  to  prepare  tiiose  who  are  already  in  it  for 
a  more  effieieiit  and  remunerative  eareer. 

The  trainiufj  |n-ovided  by  the  Sehool  is  essentially 
t)raelieal  in  eliaraeter  and  all  theoretieal  teaching  has 
a  (lireet  eonneetion  witii  the  problems  of  the  industry. 

Tlie  elassrooms,  worksiiops,  laboratories  and  offices 
of  the  Sehool  of  Papermakiuf,'  arc  located  in  the  Tech- 
nical Sehool   Huildinj;. 

Applieatiiui  forms  for  admission  to  the  School  may 
be  obtained  on  api)lyintr  ;it  the  school  office  either  by 
nuiil  or  in  person. 

The  school  office  is  open  every  day,  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  from  9  to  12  A.M.  and  from  2  to  P.M. 

Day   Course 

Theoretical  teaching — This  covers  the  following  sub- 
.jects:  Aiiplied  Mathematics,  Physics,  Mechanics,  Hy- 
draulics, Chemistry,  Electricity,  Elementary  Mechan- 
ism, Outline  of  Industries,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Pulp 
and  Paper  Manufacture. 

Practical  training. — This  is  carried  in  the  well-equip- 
ped shops  of  tlic  scliool  and  includes  woodworking  and 
patternniaking.  forge  and  machine  shop  practice,  mill- 
wrighting,   pipcfitting,  etc. 

Later  on,  m<u-p  practical  training  is  obtained  by  the 
students  in  the  experimental  pulp  and  paper  mill  at- 
tached to  the  School. 

During  the  two  first  yeai's  of  the  course,  the  students 
work  in  the  shops  of  the  School  and  get  familiar  with 
machine  tools  which  are  found  in  the  industry.  For 
the  two  last  years,  the  students  perform  laboratory 
work-  and   study  the  details  of  mill  ]iractice. 

Requirements  for  admission. — Applicants  are  not  ac- 
cepted under  16  years  of  age;  besides,  they  must  have 
a  satisfactory  standard  as  to  character  and  intellectual 
as  well  as  physical  qualifications.  Before  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  Fir.st  year,  the  applicants  must  pass  a 
written  exmination  on  portions  of  Arithmetic,  such  as: 

Addition   and    subtraction    —    Multiplication    and    division 
Common  fractions — Decimal  fractions  and  decimal  numbers 
Powers   of  numbers  —  Divisibility   by   2,   3.   4.   5.   8.   9 
Ratio  and  proportion  —  Square   root  —  Percentage 
English  measures — The   metric  system — Arithmetical  mean 

Graduates  of  a  Faculty  of  Engineering  or  a  Technical 
School  are  adniittpd  to  the  Third  year  without  examina- 
tion. 

Length  of  studies.  —  The  regular  course  takes  al 
least  four  years  to  go  through.  No  student  can  pass 
from  one  year  to  the  next  without  obtaining  the  mini- 
mum number  of  marks  set  by  the  Administration  oi 
the  School. 

At  the  end  of  each  term  an  examination  is  held  and 
the  pupils  are  classified  in  order  of  merit,  and  a  report 
giving  the  marks  olitained  in  each  subject  is  mailed 
to  th'^  ]'>arents  or  guardians. 

Curriculum.  —  The  day  course  is  carried  according 
to  two  systems:  the  part-time  plan  and  the  whole  time 
plan, 


The  part-time  plan  is  meant  foi-  the  employees  of  the 
four  Piit|)  and  I'apcr  mills  located  in  Three  Rivers 
When  agrecAblc  to  llicir  r(^s|)ectiv(!  companies,  these 
employees  are  coiifiiird,  during  the  nine  months  of  the 
school  year,  to  the  evening  shift  (4  to  12).  Foi-  these 
students  by  the  pait-tiirie  plan,  the  classes  b(!gin  at 
10  A.M.  and  close  at  :!  l'..M.,  except  on  Saturdays, 
when  they  close  at  noon. 

The  Whole-time  plan  is  for  those  students  who  do 
nii(  wiivk  in  a  mill  dui'iiig  the  school  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  must  spend  more  time  ev('i\v  daj 
working  in  the  shojjs  and  lalxn-atories  and  visiting  the 
mills.  Hesides,  these  students  on  the  whole-time  y)lan 
are  supposed  to  be  employed  in  a  mill  during  the  :; 
months  of  their  school    vacation. 

Synopsis  of  Curriculum 

Coursps  Hours    per  week 

Part-time  Whole-tim<- 

1st     Year  plan  plan 

Applied   Matliematics,   Physics 4  4 

Outline    of    Industries 1%  ji^ 

Mechanical    Drawing 4  4 

Shops   and    Mill   Visits 9  20 

Convocation ^,  i^ 

Totals 19  30 

2nd     Year 

Mechanics.    Hydraulics.   Electricity,   Chem- 
istry      4%  4% 

Elementary  Mechanism 2V4  214 

Mechanical   Drawing 4  4 

Shops  and  Mill  Visits 71^  20 

Convocation 14  1^ 

Totals 19  31% 

Srd     Year 

Preparation   of  Pulp 8%  8\4 

Mechanical    Drawing 4  4 

Laboratories  .^nd  Mill  Visits 6  20 

Convocation %  % 

Totals 19  33 

4th     Year 

Manufacture  of  Paper 8V4  SVi 

Mechanical  Drawing 4  4 

Laboratories  and  Mill  Visits 6  20 

Convocation %  ■    yj^ 

Totals ■ 19  33 

Holidays.  —  The  classes  close  about  mid  June  and 
reopen  about  mid  September.     The  School  is  closed : 
lo.     On   Saturday  afternoons,  Sundays  and  legal 

holidays. 

'2k.     From  December  24tli  till  following  Tuesday. 

:-!o.     From  Hol.\-  Thursday  till  following  Tuesda.v. 

Tuition  fees. — ruder  thi'  part-time  plan,  the  monthly 

Fee  is  ^8,00  for  the  two  first  years  and  $5.00  for  the 

two    last    years.      I'nder    the    whole-time    plan,    this 

monthly  fee  is  $3.00  for  the  1st  year,  $4.00  for  the  2nd, 

$5.00    for    the    :U;].    and    $6.00    for   the    4th,      This   is 

strictly  ])a>Mble  in  advauce  on  the  1st  of  each  month. 

Students  must  purchase  their  own  textbooks,  copy- 
liooks,  drawing  materials,  etc.,  wJiich  may  be  obtained 
at  the  school  store. 

The  school  provides,  free  of  charge,  the  tools  and 
materials  necessary  to  cavvy  00  the  >york  m  the  shops 
and  laboratories, 
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Students,  when  registering,  are  reciuired  to  deposit 
.451.00  as  eaiition  money.  This  sum.  minus  any  deduc- 
tions for  de1erioi-a1i(ui  or  loss  sustained  by  the  Scliooi 
through  the  .students  will  he  returned  at  the  end  oi' 
eaeh  year.  This  eauliiui  moiu^y  is  not  returned  to  a 
stuilent  who  leaves  before  1he  end  of  1  he  seliool  year. 

The  school  will  iu)t  be  held  responsible  for  articles 
lielonjiinjr  or  entrusted  to  students. 

Diplomas.  — A  Government  Diplonia  is  awai-ded  to 
>tudents  wlio  sueeessfullv   pass  the   final  I'xaminations. 


Night   Course 

A  course  in  Paper  Technology  is  given  twice  a  week, 
from  7.30  to  9  P.M.,  and  is  open  to  all  applicants,  ir- 
respective of  age  and  aptitudes.  This  course  consists 
in  a  .series  of  illustrated  lectures  and  deals  with  the 
processes  and  machinery  particular  to  the  Pulp  and 
Pa)iei-  Industrx.  Tlir  complete  course  is  gone  through 
in   a  year  and   nia\-   In'    followed   entirely  for  a  fee  of 


Proper  Beating:  Some  Practical  Aspects 

.y    H.    I).    HI(}GINBOTH.\M.   Crocker   McElwain    Company.  Holyoke.  Ma.ss. 


In  the  whole  process  of  making  paper,  high  grade  pa 
per  especially,  there  is  no  more  important  factor  than  the 
proper  beating  of  the  stuff. 

Stuff,  rightly  handled  in  the  washers  and  beaters,  will, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  run  a  successful  course  through 
the  mill;  but,  if  it  is  spoiled,  either  through  carelessness 
or  ignorance,  in  the  washing  or  beating  operation,  no 
amount  of  care  and  attention  on  the  machines,  or  in  the 
finishing  room,  will  correct  the  damage  done. 

.\  man's  ability  to  treat  stuff,  and  to  get  the  fibre  right 
for  the  desired  weight  and  grade  is  obtained  largely  by 
long  experience  and  patient  observation.  It  is  the  result 
of  a  careful  training  of  the  sense  of  touch  until  that 
sense  becomes  a  science,  a  practical  art  which  knows  in- 
stinctively how  to  obtain,  and  also,  how  to  recognize,  right 
conditions  when  they  are  accomplished.  Associated  with 
the  sense  of  touch  is,  of  course,  the  jiracticed  sense  of 
hearing  which  is  so  indispensable  in  "sounding"  the  roll 
to  obtain   the   proper   "brushing   out"   of   the   fibres. 

It  is  a  well  known  truth  that  many  men,  expert  enough 
in  the  "feeling"  of  stuff,  experience  great  difficulties 
when  it  comes  to  "matching"  a  sample  for  proper  shade. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  average  man  has  not  a 
"color  eye" — he  cannot  see  things  "true."  Oftentimes  his 
eye  has  a  peculiar  tendency  toward  one  particular  shade, 
that  is.  he  erroneously  sees  a  brownish  tinge,  or  a  bluish 
tinge,  or  some  other  tinge,  in  everything  he  looks  at.  It 
takes  steady  and  determined  effort,  both  of  will  and  eye. 
before  he  can  overcome  this  weakness. 

Some  beater  engineers  would  be  unable  to  beat  stock 
if  there  was  no  clock  in  the  beater  room.  They  have  been 
taught  to  beat  stuff  a  certain  length  of  time  to  obtain 
certain  results,  and  when  they  are  unable  to  determine 
"the  time"  definitely  by  clock,  they  are  all  at  sea.  Of 
course,  it  is  ))ossible  to  beat  by  time  if  all  conditions  are 
constant,  but  if  the  stock  is  not  right  by  time,  (as  some- 
times happens  when  a  belt  slips,  or  the  roll  causes  trou- 
ble, or  the  stock  is  unusually  faulty,)  it  should  be  made 
right,  regardless  of  the  clock.  This  can  be  done  only 
when  the  beater  engineer  has  developed  his  beating  edu- 
cation to  the  point  where  he  can  tell  by  skillful  tests 
whether  or  not  the  stock  is  ready  to  drop   into  the  chest. 

I  suggest  here  the  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  \isp  of 
such  instruments  as  the  freeness  tester,  for  determining 
the  desired  "rate"  of  the  stock;  and  the  blue-glass  tester, 
or  the  miscroscope,  for  determining  uniformity  in  the 
length  and  coarseness  of  the  fibres.  "Practical"  men 
should  learn  that,  although  "technical"  instruments 
cannot  automatically  solve  their  problems  for  them,  these 


same  instruments,  if  properly  manipulated,  can   be  invalu- 
able  sup])lements  to   "practical"   judgment. 

No  matter  how  well  the  beater  engineer  handles  the 
preparati(m  of  the  stuff  in  the  beater  room,  the  ultimate 
success  and  satisfaction  of  his  work  depends  greatly  upon 
how  he  gets  along  with  his  machine  tender.  Every  beater 
engineer  should  try  to  understand  the  problems  and  'dif- 
ficulties a  machine  tender  is  required  to  meet,  and  should 
do  all  he  can  to  help  the  machine  man  overcome  his  trou- 
bles. 

There  is  probably  no  place  where  the  beater  engineer 
can  lend  better  assistance  to  the  machine  man  than  in  the 
matter  of  maintaining  uniform  consistency  and  tempera- 
ture. I  know,  from  practical  experience,  that  there  is 
nothing  which  irritates  a  machine  tender  more  than  the 
need  for  everlasting  attention  and  adjustment  at  the 
"wet-end"  to  meet  unforeseen  variations  in  the  densitv  and 
temperature  of  the  stock.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  beater 
engineer  to  remember  that  the  prime  duty  of  the  "wet- 
end"  is  to  form  the  sheet,  not  to  solve  problems  in  con- 
centration, etc.,  which  properly  should  be  handled  in  the 
beater   room. 

Some  beater  engineers,  especially  those  who,  for  somr 
reason  or  other,  are  "mated"  with  inexperienced  or  non 
English  speaking  helpers,  find  it  difficult  to  keep  their 
beaters  uniform.  Instead  of  using  futile  ))rofanity  and 
frantically  "catching  hold"  themselves,  these  engineers 
should  teach  their  hel})ers  the  crucial  importance  of  ac- 
curate weighing,  the  careful  following  up  of  the  "fur- 
nish," the  intelligent  use  of  the  water,  etc.  A  little  pa 
tieiice,  a  few  kindly  directions  and  instructive  denuinstra- 
tions  of  this  sort,  will  do  much  toward  eliminating  the 
serious  mistakes  sometimes  caused  by  independable 
helpers. 

Getting  ahead  as  a  beater  engineer,  as  in  any  other  pro- 
fession, depends  entirely  upon  the  spirit  with  which  a 
mail  does  his  work,  day  by  day.  If  he  has  a  genuine 
pride  and  interest  in  his  job,  if  he  is  anxious  to  learn:  if 
it  is  his  opinion  to  do  good  work  today,  and  better  work 
tomorrow;  if  he  knows  how  to  "do  his  bit"  in  building 
up  a  fine  feeling  of  teamwork  and  co-0)>eration  in  the 
orjranization  of  which  he  is  a  part,  he  is  bound  to  get 
ahead,  tor  he  has  established  himself  upon  those  qualties 
wliieli   I'oriii  the  foundation  of  all  real  success. 


Half   the    world    is   on    the    wrong    scent   for  happiness. 

They   think    it   consists    in    having   and   getting  and   being 

served    by   others.      It   consists    in    giving    and  in    serving 
others. — Henry   Drummond. 
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MORE  THAN   A   CATALOG 

Thr  Clumiciil  Hiiijiimiiiin  Ciilalou  for  1923  is 
the  .-ijfhtli  Hiimuil  edition.  This  is  iiioif  tlimi  a  cata- 
Idj;;  it  is  a  .lin'.-tiirv  ol"  (•(iui|)iiicnt  for  Hit-  iniiltitiuli'  of 
inriiistrics  wliii-h  involvf  clicinifal  cii'fiiu'frinf.'  practisf. 
aixl  Ihf  iii>|tiicalioii  of  .■licmical  iirin.'iplcs  Tin-  fact 
thai  thr  liooU  foiilaitis  nioiv  liiaii  1,070  patrt's  iiulicatcs 
Its  si/.f,   hut    (Iocs   not.  represent    its   value. 

Mesides  assisting  the  various  tiriiis  making  and 
uiarkelinjr  eipiipnient  used  in  the  elieniieal  enfrineer- 
in»;  indusliies.  and  jrivinfr  a  hrief  stininiary  in  eaeh 
ease  of  the  machines  or  material  sui)i)lie(l,  the  imlilish 
ers  of  this  eatalofr  have  included  a  hook  deiiartmcnt 
which  lists  more  than  1,300  books  and  periodicals,  and 
the  puiilishers  carry  on  an  information  bureau  ser- 
vice, which  is  probably  unique.  This  department  is  in 
chartre  of  an  experienced  chemist  with  qualified  a.s- 
sistants.  This  .service  covers  a  multitude  of  features, 
in  fact,  it  {rives  jiractically  any  kind  of  information 
desired  excei>t  such  as  might  trespass  on  the  field  of 
the  eonsultinjr  chemical  or  engineering  services,  or  in- 
volve controversy  as  to  relative  merits  of  equipment 
or  to  give  o))inion  on  financial  i-es|)onsibility.  For 
matters  of  employment,  reference  is  made  to  the  bureau 
of  employment  of  tlie  Chemists '  Club,  52  East  41st 
Street,  Xew  York.  A  nominal  charge  of  $25  per  year 
is  made  to  any  firm  oi'  individual  using  this  informa- 
tion bureau  service,  and  the  fact  that  this  service  has 
grown  enormously  since  it  was  put  on  this  basis  nearly 
three  years  ago  indicates  its  value  and  popularity. 

The  plan  of  the  publishers  of  the  catalog  in  leasing 
copies  at  $2  a  year  to  persons  in  responsible  positions 
in  chemical  or  chemical  manufacturing  lines,  insures 
that  the  user  has  the  most  up-to-date  volume.  For 
Hiose  who  do  not  come  under  the  leasing  class,  the 
book  is  available  at  a  charge  of  .$10  per  volume.  There 
are  a  great  many  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  in 
fact  several  in  each  mill  who  should  have  this  catalog 
on  their  desk.  The  ajiplication  for  copies  should  be 
made  to  the  Chemical  Catalog  Publishing  Company, 
19  Ea.st  24th  Street,  Xew  York  Citv. 


POSITION  OF  CHICOUTIMI  IN  BECKER  AFFAIR 

In  a  statement  issued  with  reference  to  the  cabled 
announcement  that  a  receiver  had  been  appointed  for 
the  London  firm  of  Becker  and  Co.  Limited.  Senator 
F.  L.  lieiqtie,  president  of  the  Saguenay  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.,  said  that  the  London  firm  had  been  acting  for 
several  years  as  selling  agents  of  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp 
Company,  the  main  subsidiary  of  the  Saguenay  Pulp 
&  Power  Company. 

Last  year  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Company,  through 
Becker  &  Co.,  Limited,  entered  into  contract  with  a 
number  of  English  paper  mills,  for  the  supply  of  Pulp 
to  be  taken  over  a  jieriod  of  ten  years  on  the  basis  of 
cost  pins  a  reasonable  profit.  These  contracts  cover 
only  a  portionally  a  portion  of  the  output  of  the 
Chicoutimi  mills,  and  the  company  now  enjoys  a  keen 
demand  for  its  pulp  at  remunerative  prices.  As 
certain  divergence  of  views  existed  between  the  direc- 
tors of  the  company  and  Sir  Frederick  Becker,  a 
termination  of  the  employment  of  Becker  &  Co.  as 
selling  agents  of  the  Chicoutimi  products  was  contem- 
plated for  some  time.  The  situation  of  the  London 
company  has  hastened  a  decision  in  this  regard. 


.MK.     WILLIA.M     WHYTK 
New  director  of   Porritts  &  Spencer   Ltd.     Felt 
Hamilton,  Ont. 


Tanufacturers, 


Senator  Beique  added  that  "the  president  and  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Company  do 
not  consider  that  the  cancellation  of  the  agency 
affects  the  contracts  entered  into  by  the  company 
with  responsible  paper  mills  of  England,  and  they 
look  upon  the  severance  of  their  relations  with  Becker 
&  Co.  Limited,  as  having  some  advantages,  among 
which  will  be  the  saving  of  the  larger  part  of  commis- 
sions amounting  to  about  $160,000  per  year.'' 


C.  MARSDEN  &  SONS  IN  DIFFICULTIES 

Charles  Jlarsdeii  and  Sons,  the  well-known  paper 
firm  of  which  Sir  Frederick  Becker  is  chairman,  has 
gone  into  a  receivership.  The  appointment  of  a  receiver 
has  been  made  on  the  application  of  the  National, 
Provincial  and  T^nion  Bank  of  England,  which  suc- 
cessfully applied  last  week  for  a  receivership  for  Bec- 
ker and  Company,  Limited,  pulp  merchants  and  ship- 
pers. 

The  Marsdens  have  mills  at  Barnsley.  Tamworth. 
Wakefield  and  Newcastle. 


WISPS   OF   WISDOM 

You  can't  expect  to  meet  good  company  in  bad  places. 


Unless  you  make  up  your  mind  to  enjoy  your  work, 
you  will  never  like  it  even  a  little. 


The  woman  whose  work  i'^  never  done,  doesn't  have 
the  right  kind  of  a  husband. 

—The   Bi'oke  Hustler 


The  great  requisites  for  happiness  are  all  within  reach. 
Truth,  patience,  courage,  hope  and  love — the  things 
which  make  character,  wherein  happiness  alone  is  to  be 
found — are   offering  themselves  daily  to   every   life. 
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British  Trade  News 

( From   Our   London   Correspondent) 

London,  Oct.  27,  J932. 
The  Daily  Mail  Trust,  Ltd..  offered  for  sale  this  week 
£8.000.000  7-per  cent  f;iiaranted  mortgage  debenture 
stock  at  £99  per  cent.  I  mentioned  recently  that  Lord 
Rotl'erniere  and  Lord  Beaverbrook  were  associated  in  the 
pureliase  of  the  Hulton  papers  published  in  London  and 
M;'nehe.ster  and  the  sale  of  stock  has  something  to  do 
witii  the  ])urehase.  Inside  of  a  couple  of  hours  the  neces- 
sarv  money  was  subscribed  by  the  public.  The  Daily 
Ma'!  Trust,  Ltd.,  directorate  consists  of  the  Viscount 
Rothermere  (v.hio  is  chairman).  Sir  R.  Leicester  Harms- 
worlh,  Bt.,  Sir  S.  H.  Lever,  K.  C.  B.,  Frederick  A. 
.Szirvast,  Sir  Frederick  Sykes,  Sir  Mayson  M.  Beeton, 
K  B.  E.  (of  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Co., 
I.td^;  and  Hon.  Esmond  Harmsworth,  M.  P.  The  buying 
iij)  r'i  the  Hulton  papers  will  mean  that  Canadian  pulp 
will  b(  in  extra  demand  for  the  paper  required  for  the 
huge  amalgamation.  Most  of  the  British  newsprint  sell- 
ers do  not  like  Lord  Rothermere's  latest  deal,  as  thev  feel 
that  Newfoundland  and  Canada  will  supply  all  the  needs 
of  tiu  fast  running  machinery  in  the  new  concern,  or 
syndicate,  which  will  have  a  controlling  interest  in  at  least 
1.3  or  It  newspapers  with  circulations  totalling  millions  of 
copies.  The  new  deal  has  cost  the  Trust  about  £6,000,- 
000. 

Some   Circulations 

Amongst  the  papers  controlled  by  the  Trust  is  the 
"Daily  Mirror,"  which  has  a  circulation  of  over  1,000,000 
copies  per  day.  Then  there  is  the  "Sunday  Pictorial" 
with  "J. 170,000  copies  per  week  and  the  Associated  pa- 
pers, including  the  "Daily  Mail"  with  a  circulation  of  1 
:{  i  n;!llions,  with  millons  of  copies  per  day.  The  secur- 
ity btliind  the  Trust  reaches  £11,000,000  aiid  all  the  prof- 
its are  good.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  the  lists 
for  the  issue  were  closed  at  10:15  in  the  morning,  "the 
issue  having  been  many  times  over-subesribed." 

It  is  stated  in  some  quarters  in  London  that  the  suji- 
plif-rs  of  newsprint  will  include  English  firms.  This  is 
;<  very  doubtful  point  and  only  time  will  tell  the  truth. 
Th(  "Daily  Mail"  and  "Evening  News"  and  other  Trust 
paper;  arc  using  Newfoundland  paper  and  with  Lord 
Rotliermere  at  the  head  of  affairs  he  is  not  likely  to  turn 
his  back  on  trans- Atlantic  countries  for  supplies.  He  will 
in  ali  probabilitv  follow  on  the  same  lines  as  did  Lord 
Northdiffe. 

More  Patents 
N(  w  inventions  in  the  paper  industry  have  been  fre- 
quent recently.  This  week.  Mr.  S.  Milne,  .38,  Larder 
Road.  Edinburgh,  appears  in  the  list  in  connection  with 
the  calendering  of  paper.  In  calenders  for  papers,  and 
the  like,  he  states,  the  roils  are  mounted  otherwise  than 
vertically  and  thus  relieved  of  ))art  or  all  their  dead 
weight.  The  rolls  may  be  arranged  side  by  side  horizon- 
tally, or  inclined,  or  part  of  them  inclined  and  part 
horizontal. 

In  the  coating  fo  paper — an  inv<nt:()n  by  H.  ,J.  Valen- 
tine and  E.  W.  Simpson,  ir^i  Perth  Road.  Dundee — an 
irridescent  film  or  coating  is  produced  on  paper  or  otiier 
surfaces,  by  floating  on  tlie  surface  of  water  a  solution  of 
nitro  cellulose  or  actly-cellulose  in  an  alky  ester  of  a  fatty 
acid,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  gums,  resins,  acetone 
or  alcohol,  evaporating  the  solvent  and  applying  the  film 
to  the  paper  etc..  |)referably  by  raising  out  of  the  water. 
Ml  adhesive  may  be  added  to  the  water.  In  an  example, 
the  cellulose  solution  consists  of  .50  parts  of  nitro-ccllu 
lose.  1,400  parts  of  amyl  acetate  and  5  parts  of  a  .solution 
of  i:)astic, 


The   Pulp  Market 
The   British   pulp  market   is  in  a  state  of   dullness   and 
groundwood  can  be  bought  at  £i.  10s.  a  ton.     Buyers  are 
reserved  and  the  dormant   state  of  business  is   rather   un- 
usu.'d  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  imports  of  pulps  from  all  sources  may  be  classified 
as  follows  in  tons: — 

Sept.  9-mths.  9-mths.    Value 

1922  101,482  623,468  £5,914,126 

1923  156,582  849^,770  7,502,720 
(iroundwood:    1,946   tons    in   September   compared   witli 

1,579  tons  in  1922  (19,393  valued  at  £203,632  for  nine 
months  compared  with  8,600  tons  for  the  corresponding 
period  1922,  at  £78,848).  The  shipments  from  Canada 
for  the  period  .lanuary-Sept.  30  reached  100,386  tons,  an 
increase  of  10,427  tons  over  1922.  Norway's  supplies 
reaeli  289,000  odd,  but  Canada  has  captured  Sweden's 
market  here  in  a  large  degree. 

Bieaehed  Sulphite:  16,746  tons  imported  to  Sept.  30 
of  the  value  of  £378,067 — an  increase  of  762  tons  over 
1922, 

Liibleached  chemical:  287,051  tons  valued  at  £4,186,201 
compared    with    196,384   tons    at   £3,363,493    in    1922. 

Chemical  wet:  10,506  tons  at  £72,281,  as  against  19,- 
287  tons  at  £103,622  in   1922. 

The  shipments  of  wet  groundwood  reached  516,074  tons 
at  £2,662,539,  compared  with  383,213  tons  at  £2,005,560 
in   1922. 

Exports  of  Paper 

Tlif  exports  of  British  paper  of  all  kinds,  including 
cardboard,  reached  149,595  1-2  tons  for  the  past  nine 
months  compared  with  79,129  3-4  tons  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  1922.  The  figures  show  the  success  of  the 
export  trade  and  there  is  a  enormous  jump  in  packings 
and  wrapping,  the  figures  to  date  being  19,205  3-4  tons 
com})ared  with  9,462  tons  for  the  same  period  in   1922. 

Australia,  which  gave  the  British  mills  the  special  tar- 
iff, imported  during  the  past  nine  months  from  British 
sellers  52,283  1-2  tons  of  newsprint,  an  increase  of  32,- 
766  tons  over  the  period  Jany-Sept.  in  1922.  Australia 
is  now  in  the  customs  list  as  the  biggest  buyer  of  British 
newsprint  and  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Premier,  is  being  tackled 
here  over  his  tariff  policy  in  regard  to  the  Empire.  He 
has  already  commenced  to  "hedge"  while  some  of  the  Lib- 
eral writers  here  are  patting  him  on  the  back  as  he  "white- 
haired"  boy  who  can  do  nothing  wrong. 

Strange  to  relate  the  exports  of  British  printing  paper 
to    Canada    have    increased    from    11,370    cwts.    to    18,592 
ewts.  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1922  and  1923. 
(Imports  of  Paper) 

The  imports  of  paper  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
past  nine  months  reached  439,248  1-2  tons,  compared  with 
394.722  3-4  tons  for  the  same  months  in  1922.  The  fol- 
low.ng  shows  the  position  in  regard  to  packings  and 
wrajipings  and  the  countries  that  are  competing  with 
Cari.odians: — 

cwts.  ewts  £-1923  Price 

196,127  254,681  290,192  22.8 

722,473  934,966  1,126,811  23.8 

473,772  492,746  600,645  24.4 

281,758  797,274  902,650  22.6 

64,214  53,936  134,907  49.8 

8.5,125  88,173  113,283  25.3 

196,.S61  183,215  311,023  34. 


Finland 

Sweden 

Norway 

Germany 

Belgium 

Canada 

Other    Places 

These  figures  go  to  prove  that  the  consumption  of 
wrappings  Kraft,  etc.,  is  enormous  in  the  United  King- 
dom, for  not  only  are  supplies  coming  from  within  the 
Empire  as  well  as  outside  of  it,  but  the  home  mills  cap- 
ture a   fair   share  of  orders.     The   values   given   are  the 

c.  i.  f.  values  and  the  price  in  shillings  per  hundred-weight 

from  each  countrjr. 
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At  u  six'cial  iiioi'tiii!?  of  Uic  'I'di-diito  Ciiitini  ('Inb  lidil 
on  Oct.  25)  tlii'  s|>ccial  ftnitufc  was  tlic  (Icmoiistration  of 
the  cost  of  mamifai'tiii'iii'i-  a  onc-pomul  candy  liox  in 
small  qiiantiti's,  by  K.  W.  Kislicr,  of  the  F.  W.  Fisher 
Maimfactiirinfi;  l'onip;<n\'.  S.  .1.  Frame,  the  secretary, 
jrave  an  abh-  exposition  of  I  lie  Sah's  Tax  as  it  affected 
tlie  indnstry  and  a  brief  address  was  given  by  (".  T.  Rcid, 
o{  (^liarles  Reid  &  Co.,  Hamilton.  Otlier  out-of-town 
paper  box  men  who  were  !>:uests  at  the  gatherinsi'  were; 
.1.  llampel,  of  the  Hanipel  Paj.er  Box  ('om])any,  Braut- 
ford ;  Jolin  .1.  Small,  of  the  t!nel|)li  Paper  Box  Company, 
(lUilph;  \V.  Whiteside,  of  the  Stratford  l'a|)er  Box 
Company.  Stratfoi'd;  11.  M.  Xiven.  of  the  Peterboro 
Pai)er  Box  Company,  Peterlioro. 

'i'he  Canadian  Foi-estry  Association,  of  Ottawa,  is 
establishing  local  branches  in  Belleville,  Brockville, 
Kingston  and  Cobour;/.  Fred  \V.  Brown,  of  the  C.  F'. 
A.  staff,  was  rec  nt  y  in  Belleville  enlarging  the  mera- 
liersiiip  of  the  a.ssociation  which  represents  a  union  nf 
In, 000  citizens  actively  developing  reforestation  and 
forest  fire  I'reventiou.  Twenty  educational  campaigns 
are  in  constant  ojieration  including  the  use  of  railway 
exhibits  and  lecture  cars,  field  lectui-es.  motion  pictures 
and  other  nv  thods. 

Pledging  the  Ontario  (ioveriimcut  to  a  policy  of 
ilevebipmcnt  in  Xoiiliern  Ontario,  Hon.  James  Lyons, 
.Miiii-icr  of  hands,  and  Forests  in  the  Ontario  Govern- 
nr  nt.  in  a  sjieech  before  the  Canadian  Club  in  Fort 
William,  said  that  the  greatest  menace  Mas  from  fire 
and  that  his  dejiartment  wa.s  goini;'  to  work  to  use  more 
cfficieiTt  niethed.s  of  protection.  He  believed  that 
lietter  protection  could  be  given  at  less  eo.st.  Ontario 
had  lost  a  million  acres  of  forest  in  tliree  years,  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  strip  of  timberland  one  mile  wide  from 
Halifax  to  Winnipeg.  The  city  of  Fort  Wil  iam  was 
deeply  interested  in  pul]!  manufacture;  iu  Ontario 
there  were  now  $140,000,000  invested  in  pulp  and  paper 
plants  and  by  1925  this  would  have  grown  to  at  least 
$1!»0.000,000."  It  was  hoped  by  the  Government  that  it 
would  be  able  to  link  up  th-  establishment  of  new  pulp 
mills  with  new  settlement  areas,  each  industry  serving 
as  a  nucleus  for  an  agricultural  settlement.  They  had 
propositions  from  ten  or  twe.ve  fiwia-s  seeking  for  pulp 
limits  and  they  wonld  consider  the  advisability  of 
granting  their  requests  as  the  Province  need.s  ihe  capital, 
the  labor  and  the  settlers  they  would  bring  in,  and  the 
authorities  intended  to  get  these  so  that  the.v  could 
maintain  their  position  as  the  premier  province  of  the 
Dominion.  Alluding  to  the  establishment  of  pulp  and 
paper  industries  in  the  northern  section  of  the  province 
Hon.  Mr.  Lyons  said  that  he  was  of  the  opinion  that 
no  pulp  or  paper  company  should  receive  any  special 
privileges  from  muuicipa  ities.  '  The  pulp  and  paper 
industry  is  one  of  the  basic  industries,  he  said,  and 
should  be  able  to  stand  on  its  own  merits,  without  any 
aid  from  the  cities.  He  reminded  the  audience  that  the 
Goverinnent  was  deeply  interested  in  the  pulp  and 
paper   industry,   having  control   of  the  vast   arras   that 


contain  Ihe  raw  iiiiilerial.  and  the  (Jovci'nmciil  did  not 
want  to  be  mixed  up  in  any  family  feuds  between  muni- 
cipalities. From  this  he  drew  the  moral  that  Fort 
William  and  Port  Arthur  should  unite  under  one  munic- 
ipal government  for  their  own  good  and  the  he,  a.s 
minister,  would  have  only  one  visit  to  make  instead  of 
two. 

Til-  Kionloii  interest.s  recently  organized  another  ship- 
ment of  :!0()  men  from  Cliamplain  County  for  its  camps 
in  \'il  e  Marie,  Haileybury  and  Kipawa.' 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Commercial  Stationers" 
A.ssociation  of  Toronto  held  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel. 
'i'oronto,  i-eccntly,  the  following  officers  wei-e  elected: 
President,  W.  H.  Stainton,  of  Stainton,  Downey  &  Evis- 
\'ice-President,  James  P.  Cook,  of  James  Cook  &  Son ' 
Secretary,  Frank  Selway,  of  the  Office  Specialty  Com- 
pany;  Chaplain,  0.  B.  Stanton,  of  0.  B.  Stanton  & 
Wilson  Company;  Auditor.  Frank  Green,  of  Davis  & 
Henderson,  Ltd.  A  special  committee  was  selected  to 
nivestigate  the  situation  as  affected  by  the  Dominion 
Sales  Tax  which  comes  into  force  on  Jan.  1  next.  Dif- 
ferent interpretations  are  being  placed  on  the  new  reg- 
ulations and  it  is  desired  to  have  all  possibi  ity  of  mis- 
understanding cleared  away  and  to  avoid  such  unfair 
rulings  as  the  possibility  of  the  six  per  cent  tax  being 
applied  to  firms  who  supply  greeting  cards  bearing  an 
individual's  name  and  address,  engraved  or  printed 
or  various  printed  or  engraved  social  announcements 
or  invitations.  These  are  illustrations  of  the  incon- 
gruities that  may  arise  in  interpreting  the  new  reo-u- 
lations. 

■•Thr-  Story  of  the  Business  of  Warwick  Bros,  and 
Rutter,  Limited"  is  the  title  of  a  beautifully  bound  and 
printed  book  that  has  just  been  i.ssued  by  the  well- 
known  Toronto  manufacturing  stationery  firm  on  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  thf> 
business.  The  book  is  a  lieautiful  example  of  the  prin- 
ter's art.  bound  in  c  oth.  decorated  in  gold  and  pro- 
fusely illustrated  witii  photographic  reproductions  of 
the  m^n  who  have  contributed  to  the  success  and  devel- 
opment of  the  business,  together  with  pictures  of  the 
various  homes  that  have  accommodated  tlie  firm  since 
its  establishment  by  the  late  William  Warwick  in  Wood- 
stock, Ont.,  in  1848.  When  the  Warwick  busine.ss  wa.s 
fii-st  started  in  Woodstock  that  city  had  a  population 
of  1,000  people  and  the  picture  of  the  store  at  that 
period  shows  a  team  of  oxen  standing  near  a  post  in 
front  of  the  store  verandah.  The  book  is  an  excellent 
historical  document  and  throws  some  interesting  side- 
lights on  the  development  of  commerce  both  iu  Wood- 
stock and  Toronto.  At  the  request  of  the  Woodstock 
Public  Library  Board  a  copy  will  be  placed  in  the 
library  of  that  city. 

The  sa  e  of  the  Bank  of  Hamilton  building  in  'i'oronto 
to  Montreal  financial  interests  recalls  the  fact  that  the 
site  in  1850  was  occupied  by  Biiutin  Brothers,  later 
Biintiii.  Reid  &  Co.,  wholesale  paper  dealers.     In  1874-5 
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the  Liberal  newspaper  undei-  John  Cameron  was  at  No. 
()7,  while  in  187(i  tlio  late  .lohn  Ros.s  Robertson  rented 
the  (vreniises.  from  which  lir  issued  the  lv\''iiinfi:  Tele- 
gram. 

.1.  Fraser  Geddes.  of  the  ( 'niter  Mills  Pajier  Company, 
Limited,  Peterenlter  Aberdeenshire,  Seotland,  has  re- 
turned home  after  a  visit  to  Canada.  Mr.  Geddes  wa.s 
at  one  time  with  the  Canada  Paper  Company,  Limited, 
and  for  a  time,  while  in  Canada  was  a  guest  of  H.  B. 
Donovan,  Toronto  manager  of  the  Canada  Paper  Com- 
pany. 

Although  the  matter  is  still  under  advisement  no 
definite  step  has  yet  been  taken  towards  doubling-  the 
eapaeity  of  the  plant  of  the  Fort  William  Paper  Com- 
pany, according  to  the  secretary  of  the  company,  J. 
G.  Gibson,  who  was  interviewed  in  Toronto  last  week. 
The  present  capacity  of  the  plant  is  120  tons  a  day  of 
groundwood  pulp  and  160  tons  of  newsprint.  If  the 
contemplated  enlarg' ment  goes  on  it  will  involve  an 
expenditure  of  l)etween  $2,000,000  and  $-1,000,000  and 
will  increase  production  to  about  400  tons  of  newsprint 
daily.  The  plant,  as  it  stands,  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  about  $4,000,000,  and  directly  and  indirf'ctly 
gives  empiOyment  to  about  1,000  men. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Lyons  and  other  officials  of  the  Lands  and 
Forests  Department  have  returned  to  Toronto  after  a 
two  week's  tour  of  the  northern  timber  districts.  The 
party  visited  every  pulp  and  paper  mill  in  New  Ontario 
and  found  that  every  one  is  suffering  from  a  labor 
shortage.  The  department,  moreover,  has  applications 
from  eompani^-s  for  the  erection  of  ten  or  eleven  new 
pulp  mills  or  enlargement  of  exi.sting  plants.  "If  these 
requests  are  granted,  said  Hon.  Mr.  Lyons,  "I  do  not 
know  what  will  become  of  the  pulp  supply  of  the  jiro- 
vinee. " ' 

The  St.  Jerome  mill  of  the  Rolland  Paper  Company 
has  been  closed  down  while  a  new  water  wheel  is  being 
installed. 

William  R.  Lusignea,  general  manager  of  the  Samuel 
Jones  &  Company  Division  of  the  McLaurin-Jones  Com- 
pany, Newark,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  gummed  and 
coated  papers,  was  a  caller  on  the  Toronto  paper  trade 
last  week. 

Operations  at  the  Rudd  Paper  Box  Comi)any"s  fac- 
tory in  Tonmto  were  suspended  while  Lloyd  George 
was  delivering  an  address  in  Massey  Hall  recently.  Don 
Porter,  of  the  sales  staff  had  rigged  up  a  radio  set  and 
by  this  means  the  speech  of  the  ex-premier  of  Britain 
was  conveyed  to  the  employees  who  had  gathered  in  the 
recreation  room. 

A  new  .ine  of  cover  pajjer  made  by  the  Howard  Smith 
Papei-  Company,  and  known  as  No.  2  cover  in  ruffle 
and  anti(|ue  finish,  is  being  stocked  by  a  number  of 
the  Ontario  ])aper  .iobbing  houses. 

Angus  McLean,  President  of  the  liathurst  Company. 
Bathurst  N.  B.,  states  tlmt  the  company's  new  newsiirint 
machines  turned  out  oo  tons  of  newsprint  a  day  duiing 
the  pa.st  montli.  Sejitember  was  the  first  full  month  the 
macliine  ran  when  M  tons  a  ilay  were  produced.  It  is 
expected  that  production  will  reach  60  tons  during  the 
present  month  which  is  considered  a  very  good  record. 

B.  C.  Nelson,  of  the  Kennedy  Carliner  &  Bag  Com- 
pany, Woodstock.  Ont.,  was  a  business  visitor  in  Toronto 
last  week. 

II.  A.  Goldsbrougii,  nf  the  Ilodge-Sherriff  Paper 
C(iiii|)any.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  s])ent  last  week  on  a  business 
mission  to  Montreal. 


R.  A.  Brown,  of  the  Canadian  Nashua  Paper  Com- 
pany, Peterboro.  Out.,  called  nn  Hie  Tonmto  paper  ti-ade 
hist  week. 

A  visitor  to  Torcmto  and  otiier  (Jutarin  centres  last 
week  was  J.  J.  Herb,  a  former  well-known  Ontario  pai)er 
manufacturing  supfrintendent,  and  now  head  of  the 
New  Westminster,  B.  C.  Paper  Mih  Company,  manu- 
factui-ers  of  light  weight  papers.  Mr.  Herb  reports  an 
average  business  in  the  West  with  a  fairly  bright  out- 
look for  future  trade  in  the  pajjer  line.  He  met  many 
old  friends  during  his  stay  in  Ontario. 

The  sale  of  four  timber  areas,  totalling  in  extent  some 
20  miles,  ha.s  been  completed  by  the  Ontario  Govrn- 
menl.  The  tracts  are  in  all  cases  burned  over  ones 
which  require  to  be  disposed  of  immediately  if  the  mer- 
chantable timber  on  them  is  to  be  realized.  They  are 
situated  variou.sly  in  the  districts  of  Timiskaming. 
Rainy  River,  Kenora  and  Nipissing.  The  successful 
tenderers  were  R.  S.  Potter,  of  Matheson ;  W.  J.  Thomp- 
son, of  Emo ;  J.  B.  Hardy,  of  Fort  William  and  Joseph 
Baecider,  of  Wasing.  The  contractors  paid  from  $1  ..")0 
to  $2.20  per  cord  for  the  spruce  pulp. 

News  of  the  death  of  Frank  Harris  Anson.  President 
of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company,  was  received 
with  deep  regret  by  the  leaders  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  in  Ontario.  Col.  J.  G.  Gibson.  Vice-President 
of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited, 
Toronto,  wired  condolences  and,  paying  tribute  to  the 
deceased,  declared  that  the  indus-try  had  suffered  an 
almo.st  insurmountable  loss  in  Mr.  Anson's  death  as  he 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  Canadian  pulp 
and  iiaper  circles. 


NOTED   ENGLISH  PAPEE  MAKERS   IN  CANADA 

Members  of  the  Canadian  jiaper  trade  during  the 
pa.st  few  weeks  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  two 
di.stinguished  representatives  of  the  industry  in  Great 
Britain.  One  of  them  is  C.  R.  Seddon,  J.  P.,  President 
of  the  Paper  Makers'  A.ssociation  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  President  of  the  Employers'  Federation  of 
Paper  Makers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Managing 
Director  of  the  Eeast  Lancashire  Paper  Mill  Compny, 
Ltd..  Radcliffe,  near  Manchester.  Mr.  Seddon  is  a  great 
power  in  the  British  paper  industry  and  during  his 
brief  stay  in  Canada  he  exchanged  ideas  with  many 
of  the  leading  paper  manufacturers  in  this  country. 
The  other  British  visitor  was  Thomas  Arm.stead,  direc- 
tor of  Thomas  Owen  &  Co..  Ltd.,  Ely  Paper  Works,  Car- 
diff. Both  gentlemen  expressed  surprise  and  gratifi- 
cation at  the  great  developing nt  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  in  Canada  and  devoted  some  time  to  the  study 
of  Canadian  market.eonditions  in  their  relation  to  pros- 
pective business  negotiations  betwe':-n  British  mills  and 
Canadian  consumers.  They  were  entertained  while  in 
Toronto,  by  Mr.  H.  F.  E.  Kent.  President  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  6:  Pai)' r  Association,  v.  Ikj  was  glad  of  an  op- 
liortunity  to  further  cement  tiie  cordia.  feeling  among 
IJritish  and  Canadian  paper  makers. 


No  one  is  useless  in  this  world  who  lightens  the  Inir- 
den  of  it  to  anvone  els". — Di'-kens. 


A  doctor  observes  that  a  generation  that  lives  on 
wheels  siionld  eal  imn'c  frnil  and  fresh  \-i  getables  than 
the  generations  llun    walked. 

—  The  Broke  Hustler. 


\..v*'nih.M-  Sth..  l!i'-V 
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ABITIBI  HEAD  PASSES  ON 

Mr  Frank  II.  Aiimiii.  |,risi(l.  nl  nl'  lli.'  Alnlilii  I'owrr 
mill  I'liprr  ( 'iiiii|>iiii\ ,  ilii'il  c^iirly  'l"lmi'.s(lii  v  moriiilit;, 
\i)v,  1  ill  till-  Miiiilri-Hl  (ii'iii'ijil  lliisjiidil.  Mr.  Anson 
was  taken  t'roiii  liis  rrsiilriicc,  M.'i.'i  I'ci'i  street,  li>  the 
hospital  MoiKJav  eveniiitr,  iiinl  o|ieralicl  ii|ioii  Wed- 
ncsilav  iiiorninfr.  lie  leaves  a  widow,  iic'c  Anna  Mae 
.\\oy,  Miickinjrhani,   \V.\'a..  ami  seven  cliililren. 

Mr.  Anson  was  horn  at  Xih's,  .Mich  ,  liie  son  of  Aus- 
tin  M.  anil    Anna    Harris  Anson.      Alter  a Iiieation 

al  Niles,  he  entered  into  Inisiness  life  at  Minneapolis 
and  then  eaiiie  to  Canada,  made  Montre.il  his  lioine, 
and  Iteeaiiie  a  naturali/ed  Hrilish  suhjeel  lie  (|iiieklv 
showed  that  he  ha<l  executive  aliilit.v.  as  for  inanx'  >cai-s 
lie  was  with  the  ()y:ilvie  Millilii:'  t'onipauy.  lie  was 
luanajrer  ot'  I  lie  foreif;'!!  deparl  iiienl  of  thai  company, 
and  in  l!l()4  was  nanuMJ  •general  superintendent.  After 
leaviiifr  the  Ofrilvie  Company  he  liecame  interested 
with  I),  jjoriie  .Mctiililion  in  the  promotion  of  the 
.\tlantie  Snyar  Kefineries,  Ltd..  and  had  charge  of  the 
constriietion  and  o|)eration  of  the  icfinery  at  St.  John. 
.\.Ii.,  for  some  yi'ai's.  lie  was  also  vice-jiresident  of 
I  he  comiiany. 

In  order  to  {j'ivc  his  whole  time  to  the  development 
of  the  pulj)  and  paper  industry  in  Xorthern  Ontario, 
he  retired  from  the  su<iar  business,  and  bnilt  up  with 
the  Ahitihi  Power  and  Paper  Comiiany.  Ltd..  which 
may  he  said  to  have  been  his  life's  most  important 
work.  From  the  time  he  started  on  this  enterprise 
until  his  death,  he  untirinjily  devoted  to  the  company 
all  his  great  energy  and  ability,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  his  hopes  of  establishing  the  largest  paper 
mill  in  Canada  realized  before  his  death.  Although 
he  started  with  only  a  general  knowledge  of  this  basic 
industry  of  the  country,  by  application,  study  and  hard 
work,  he  became  so  thoi-oughly  familiar  with  all  its 
intricate  details  and  ramifications  that  he  was  re- 
garded, not  only  in  this  country  but  in  the  United 
States,  as  one  of  the  dominating  figures  in  the  in- 
dustry. The  success  achieved  by  the  Abitibi  com- 
liany  is  credited  to  Mr.  Anson's  executive  ability.  He 
was  recognized  as  a  strong  and  forceful  character  and 
a  man  who  could  inspire  others.  Difficulties  were 
faced  squarely  and  overcome.  He  became  president  of 
the  company  on  its  reorganization  in  1914. 

On  the  social  .side  Mr,  Anson  was  of  a  reserved  a.nd 
retiring  disposition  liut  had  many  devoted  friends.  He 
was  an  ardent  golfer  and  belonged  to  the  Royal 
Montreal  and  the  Mount  Bruno  clubs,  the  Forest  and 
Stream,  the  Lanrentian.  Montreal  Jockey  Club.  St. 
Lawrence  Yacht  Club,  and  the  St.  James  Club. 

Mr.  Anson  as  a  motorist  was  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocate of  good  roads,  his  activities  in  this  direction 
brought  him  the  honor  of  being  chosen  president  for 
1910  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Canada,  the  pioneer 
body  in  both  automobiling  and  the  jiromotion  of  good 
roads  in  the  Dominion.  He  was  also  a  president  of 
the  Auto  and  Aero  Club.  Mr.  Ansim  was  in  his  early 
sixties. 

The  fimeral  took  place  Saturday  morning.  Though 
the  funeral  had  been  announced  as  private,  there  was  a 
large  gathering  of  friends,  and  a  carriage  was  piled 
high  with  wreaths  sent  by  frien<ls  and  business  asso- 
ciates. 

The  \-ery  Rev.  Dean  Carlisl...  of  Christ  Church  Ca- 
thi'dral,  conducted  the  service  at  the  home,  and  in- 
tcriiieiit    took   place   in   M(juiit    Hoval   Cemeterv. 


The  late  F.  H.  ANSON, 
Founder  and  President  of  the  Abitibi  Power 


Paper  Co. 


The  pall-bearers  were:  Alexander  Smith,  of  Chicago; 
Robert  Adair.  W.  A.  Black,  Grant  Hall,  George  H. 
Anson  and   F.  II.  Anson. 


T,  P.  HOWARD  STRICKEN  ON  LINKS 

Mr.  Howard  who  is  comp.t roller  of  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  mills  is  well  as  general  manager  of  the  Phoenix 
Bridge  and  Iron  Works,  was  enjoying  a  game  of  golf 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  with  two  old  friends,  Messrs. 
Fred.  Shaw  and  James  Cleghorn,  at  the  Royal  Mont- 
real Golf  Links.  Dixie,  when,  about  a  quarter  to  five, 
he  was  suddently  seized  with  a  violent  illness,  which 
nearly  caused  a  complete  collapse. 

After  a  while,  Mr.  Howard  recovered  sufficiently  to 
be  driven  home.  Mr.  Howard's  own  physician,  Dr. 
J.  R.  Goodall.  was  immediately  called.  On  arriving 
he  found  that  Mr.  Howard  was  not  suffering  from  any 
heart  trouble,  but  had  been  seized  with  a  violent  at- 
tack of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  superinduced  by  a 
chill  in  the  cold  wind  at  the  golf  links. 

Mr.  Howard  is  a  cousin  of  Mr.  C.  Howard  Smith. 

On  Tuesday.  Mr.  Howard  was  reported  as  progres- 
sing favoi'ably  on  the  road  recoverv. 


PRESENTED  GIFT  TO  KAY  CRABTREE 

Mr.  Kay  Crabtree,  who  has  been  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Crabtree  Division  of  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  Mills  for  .several  years,  has  taken  charge  of 
sales  of  the  surplus  bleached  groundwood  and  bleached 
and  unbleached  sulphite  pulp  produced  by  the  com- 
pany. He  installed  the  ui)-to-date  groundwood  plant 
at  Crabtree  mills.  A  banquet  was  given  in  his  honor 
at  the  Joliette  Hotel  on  October  27  by  the  employees 
of  the  Crabtree  Division,  who  attended  en  masse.  Mr. 
Aubrey  Crabtree  presided,  and  Thos,  Parks  presented 
a  handsome  watch,  and  at  the  same  time  exjjresscd  the 
cordial  good  wishes  of  the  gathering  foi-  the  continued 
success  of  Mr.  Crabtree.  Mr.  Crabtree  thanked  his 
friends  for  their  beautiful  gift  and  pjirticularl v  for 
their   friendship   and    uood    wishes. 
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UNITED  STATES  NOTES' 


A  decision  in  favor  of  the  Holyoke  paper  manufacturers 
in  their  wage  dispute  with  the  Stationary  Firemen's  Union 
has  been  rendered  by  Fred  M.  Knifiht.  umpire  in  the  con- 
tro\ersy.  The  only  demands  of  tlie  firemen  that  were  rec- 
ofrniKed  were  those  of  time  and  a  lialf  for  Sunday  work 
and  doublt  time  for  holidays,  part  of  whicli  had  been  con- 
ceded by  the  manufacturers.  The  firemen  according:  to 
Umpire  Knight's  award  are  to  receive  73  cents  an  hour. 
Pav  for  any  and  all  time  worked,  with  the  exception  of 
Sunday  and  holiday  work,  is  to  be  at  straight  time  rates. 
The  decision  takes  effect  as  of  October  1,  1923  and  con- 
tinues in  force  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  tliree  months. 

Beginning  November  1,  the  Paper  Industries  Exchange 
took  over  its  own  market  service  department  and  statistical 
bureau.  The  bureau  will  be  maintained  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  its  members  but  much  of  the  collated  data  will  be 
made  available  for  the  public  through  tiie  daily  press  and 
trade  magazines. 

Officials  and  leading  business  men  of  North  Tona 
wanda^  N.  Y..  last  Thursday  attended  the  laying  of  the 
eorr.er.stone  of  the  Daily  News  Paper  Corporation's  plant 
in  tliat  city.  The  new  plant,  situated  on  the  Niagara 
Rixer.  not  far  from  the  paper  mills  of  the  Chicago  Tri- 
httrc  at  Thorold,  Canada,  will  supply  a  finer  grade  of 
pauT  than  has  heretofore  been  obtainable  to  the  Daili/ 
Nerci  of  New  York  City  and  to  the  Coloroto  Weekly,  a 
magazine  which  the  Chicago  Tribune  plans  to  issue  from 
its  color  presses.  The  new  mill  will  turn  out  sixty  tons 
of  book  paper  a  day  which  is  intended  for  use  in  printing 
the  Daily  Xeics,  making  possible  even  better  picture  re- 
production than  it  gets  now.  Construction  of  the  paper 
mill  IS  well  under  way,  and  it  is  expected  that  it-  will 
be  producing  paper  by  nest  Maj'.  The  building  is  to  be 
of  solid  concrete  1.50  feet  bj-  100,  situated  on  fifteen  acres 
of  land,  wiiich  includes  a  dock  and  front  on  the  Niagara 
River  and  space  for  storage  of  timber.  Two  paper  machines 
can  be  installed  ultimately  but  in  the  beginning  onlv  one 
with  a  sixty  ton  capacity  will  be  put  in.  When  the  plant 
is  in  operation  the  Ne7c  York  .Ye7i-.s  and  other  vessels  will 
bring  poplar  and  birch  from  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Si  Lawrence.  The  product  of  the  mill  will  probably 
be  shipped  to  New  York  and  Chicago  by  rail,  although, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  big  plant  at  Thorold,  it  is  possible 
to  ship  to  either  city  by  water.  When  the  plant  is  acoing 
full  blast  150  to  200  men  will  be  employed. 

A  conference  regarding  paper  s))ecifications  for  the 
Government  Printing  Office  will  be  held  in  Washington 
on  November  13,  the  Specifications  Committee  of  the 
Joijil  Congressional  Committee  on  Printing  has  announced. 
Invitations  to  attend  have  been  extended  to  paper  manu 
facturers. 

The  serious  menace  of  low  water  conditions  in  Holyoke 
which  had  caused  much  difficulty  to  paper  and  other 
niaiaifacturing  plants  in  tile  city  during  the  j)ast  summer, 
was  removed  following  recent  heavy  rains.  But  while  the 
long  due  rain  amounted  to  a  five  ineii  fall,  the  danger  is 
not  past  unless  there  is  considerable  more  rain  before  the 
ground  freezes.  The  reservoirs,  until  the  rain,  had  been 
the  lowest  for  ten  years  and  the  Water  Commissioners  had 
sent  out  word  that  the  manufacturers  must  economize  in 
the  use  of  water.  Coming  just  when  it  did,  the  recent 
downpour  called  off  a  21-hour  shut-down  ordered  by  the 
Holyoke  Water  Power  Company  and  tlie  water  is  now 
ruiining  free  of  restrictions  in  all   of  the  canals. 


Employment  figures  in  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  for 
.\ugMst  and  September,  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics,  Department  of  Labor,  show  that  in  175 
paper  and  pulp  mills  which  reported  to  the  bureau,  the 
totnl  number  of  employees  decreased  about  3  per  cent  from 
August  to  September.  Pay-roll  in  these  same  mills  also 
decreased  1.7  per  cent,  in  the  same  period.  But  reports 
rece;^ed  from  98  paper  and  pulp  mills  giving  their  em- 
plovmcnt  figures  for  September  and  August  of  this  year 
and  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year  showed  an  in- 
crease of  2.6  per  cent  in  employment  and  of  1.12  per  cent, 
in  pav-rolls  this  year  over  last.  Fiftj'-two  paper-box  fac- 
torits  making  returns  for  the  same  two  months  of  both 
vears,  gave  increases  in  employment  of  C.2  jier  cent,  and 
in  pi:y-rolls  of  9.4  per  cent. 

A  fire  at  the  plant  of  the  Michigan  Carton  Company, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  a  week  ago,  destroyed  the  company's 
storage  house  and  more  than  100  carloads  of  pulp  and 
waste  papers.  The  loss  is  put  by  President  Fell  at  up- 
wards of  $100,000.  The  installation  of  a  new  sprinkler 
syst  ni  had  just  been  completed  in  the  plant  and  had  been 
shut  off  temporarily  following  a  successful  test.  Work  of 
reb.iilding  is  to  begin  at  once,  according  to  President  Fell. 

A  new  publicity  organization,  to  be  known  as  the  Hoi 
yok''  Publicity  Club,  has  just  been  formed  in  Holvoke. 
C.  L.  Vautrain  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Compan3''s 
])ub'i(:ty  department  has  been  chosen  to  head  the  club. 

The  recent  convention  of  cost  accountants  and  technical 
men  held  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  the  North- 
westrrn  Division  of  the  Superintendents'  Association  at 
.\ppltton.  Wis.,  proved  highly  successful.  The  attendance 
wa^  lose  to  2.50,  and  the  wish  was  expressed  by  many 
of  those  present  that  joint  meetings,  bringing  together 
all  tlie  men  interested  in  the  production  of  paper  and 
pul]i  might  be  held  at  more  frequent  intervals.  Inter- 
spersed with  business  sessions  at  which  some  very  inter- 
esting papers  were  read,  there  was  sufficient  social  diver- 
sion to  keep  everyone  entertained.  There  was  a  luncheon, 
a  b;>pquet.  community  singing  at  the  Community  Club 
liouse  of  the  Kimberly-Clark  Companj',  Kimberly,  and 
visils  of  inspection  to  nearby  plants.  C.  .  Hambreeht. 
director  of  vocational  education  in  Wisconsin,  and  Prof. 
.\lbert  H.  White  of  the  University  of  Michigan  were  the 
principal  speakers  at  the  closing  banquet  which  was  en- 
joycil  by  I  oO  men  and  women.  Frank  C.  Schaminiski  of 
the  Whiting-Plover  Paper  Company,  Stevents  Point,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Cost  Accountants  to  succeed  C.  A. 
Jasperson  of  the  Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Companv.  L.  E. 
Smith  of  the  Nekooso-Edwards  Company,  was  re-elected 
of  the  Northwestern  Division  of  the  Superintendents'  As- 
soci.-ition.  Green  Bay  was  selected  by  the  cost  accountants 
for  their  next  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  on  December 
18.  The  superintendents  recommended  that  the  next  na- 
tion.".! convention  be  held  in  Dayton,  O.,  but  did  not  se- 
lect tin-  j)lace  for  the  next  Northwest  Division  convention. 

Four  new  members  have  been  admitted  to  the  News 
Print  Service  Bureau.  They  are  the  Algonquin  Paper 
Com])any  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.;  the  Bathurst  Company 
Ltd.,  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada;  St.  Lawrence  Paper 
Company,  Three  Rivers,  Canada,  and  the  Fort  William 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Fort  William,  Ont.  The  An- 
glo-Newfoundland Development  Company  has  been  admit- 
ted to  participation  in  the  service  pending  a  change  in  the 
by  laws  of  the  bureau  bv  which  it  can  be  admitted. 
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CANADIAN    TRADE    CONDITIONS 

A  pickiiiL;  u|i  in  lionU  |>a|ii'i-  (Iciiuind  and  picidurtioii, 
Jill  I'xtrt'iiirly  ai'tivc  iii'wsprint  marki-t  and  fdiisidi'i-ahly 
IcsscikmI  I'linipctition  in  iiajifi-  lines  from  foroipn  qiiar- 
Icrs  arc  lirijjlit  features  of  an  otlierwise  rather  f|ni"t 
situation  in  Ontario  I'ldp  and  paper  eireles.  Praetie- 
ally  all  tiie  distributers  of  paper  tiironpliout  the  pro- 
\inee  hear  testimony  to  an  inactive  demand  for  prac- 
tically all  lines  of  i)aper,  altlioiifrh  the  fact  remains  that 
hook  iiajier  mills  are  experiencing  a  revival  and  a  - 
thoiiph  they  are  not  hooked  with  any  jrreat  tonna>re 
ahead,  puhlishers  and  other  consumers  are  providing 
enough  current  orders  to  keep  the  mills  running  steadily. 
.Manufacturers  of  hoiuls  and  writings  are  not  dispos- 
ing of  heavy  tonnages  although  there  is  a  fairly  steady 
demaiul  from  stationery  houses  and  blank  hook  manu- 
facturers. Orders  as  a  whole,  liowever,  are  somewhat 
small  in  dimensions  and  with  the  jobbers  curtailing 
their  reipiisitions  on  account  of  a  slackness  in  demand 
the  mills  are  having  some  difficulty  in  marketing  their 
output.  The  same  may  be  said  of  most  other  lines  of 
paper.  Mild  weather  has  had  a  deterrent  effect  on 
the  retail  trade  throughout  Ontario  and  this  has  re- 
flected back  upon  the  wrapping  paper  and  paper  l)ag 
deiiartmcnt  of  the  paper  trade.  Mills,  for  the  most 
l)art,  manufacturing  these  lines,  are  running  light,  al- 
though it  is  expected  tliat  an  active  demand  will  .spring 
up  just  a.s  soon  as  the  winter  weather  sets  in.  Light 
demiind  for  box  board  is  reflected  in  rather  marked 
inactivity  in  the  paper  box  industry  although  a.l  the 
l)aper  box  factories  are  running  moderately  full  in  pre- 
paration for  the  Christmas  trade.  The  volume  of  busi- 
ness, however,  in  this  line,  is  not  what  it  should  be  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Owing  to  the  backward  tend- 
ency of  the  retail  trade  in  the  various  centres  there  is 
only  a  light  demand  for  the  standard  lines  of  boxes  and 
there  has  been  a  curtailment  in  specialities  and  fancy 
box  lines.  A  fair  volume  of  business  is  being  done  by 
envelope  and  manufacturing  stationeiy  firms  and  some 
jobbing  houses  handling  the  higher  grades  of  paper 
report  an  encouraging  demand.  The  printing  trade  is 
consuming  on  y  a  fair  quantity  of  paper  and  business 
in  the  printing  trade  generally  is  quiet. 

I'l'Ll'. — There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the 
l)ulp  situation  and  the  sulphite  pulps  continue  to  show 
a  rather  weakening  tendency,  with  groundwood  firm 
and  fairly  active  and  helped  on  by  the  recent  rains. 
Two  factors  in  the  groundwood  situation  are  pointed 
to  as  contributory  to  the  rising  prices  in  the  product — 

.  the  putting  into  commLssion  of  a  number  of  new  news- 
print machines,  and  the  failure  to  increase  the  output 
of  groundwood  accordingly.  Added  to  this,  of  course, 
is  the  dry  season  and  the  lack  of  the  necessaiy  water 
to  grind.  The  latter  situation,  however,  has  been  im- 
proved now   and  produetion   from   now   on   should   be 

■considerably  inereaspd.  Bleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at 
$90.00;  unbleached  at  fi-om  $58.00  to  .$70.00;  news 
grade  at  $58.00,  and  grouiidwoiid  Hf  from  $50,00  to 
$55,00, 


RAO  AND  PAPER  .STOCK.— Deahrs  report  all 
grades  of  both  rag  and  i)aper  stocks  as  in  poor  demand 
with  the  consuming  |)a|)er  mills  |)iirsuing  a  policy  of 
hand  to  mouth  buying  .  The  following  (piotations  ])re- 
vail :  ])aper  stock.  No.  1  hard  white  shavings,  $3.75;  No. 
1  soft  white  shavings,  $;j.'_'5 ;  heavy  books  and  maga- 
zines, $'2.'J5;  ledgers  and  writings,  $2.50;  No.  1  kraft, 
$LM5;  newsiiapers,  $1.00;  mixed  paperts,  8()(;. ;  mis- 
cellaneous No.  1,  (iOc. ;  Miscellaneous,  No.  2,  40c.;  cotton 
rags,  No.  1  white,  -"IVl'C. ;  thirds  and  blues,  rei)acked, 
$2.00:  roofing  rags,  $].()0;  new  cotton  cuttings,  No.  1 
white  shirt  cuttingM,  9c. ;  fancy  shirt  cuttings,  6c. ; 
canton  flannel,  bleaches,  9c. ;  white  lawns,  8c. ;  blue 
overall  cuttings,  Sc;  No.  1  .scrap  bagging,  $18.00;  No.  1 
mani  la  rope,  5i/jC. ;  mixed  strings,  $18.00. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  November  3— (Special  Correspondence)  — 
Judging  from  reports  emanating  from  some  quarters, 
l)aper  manufacturers  are  rather  disappointed  with  the 
development  of  demand  for  ceilain  kinds  of  paper. 
There  is  no  doubting  that  a  good  many  paper  producers 
and  dealers  anticipated  a  broader  movement  of  some 
descriptions  of  paper  at  about  this  time  than  is  actually 
the  ca-se.  Consumers  continue  to  buy  in  a  very  cautious 
manner,  few  .seem  willing  to  absorb  other  than  suj)- 
plies  for  which  they  have  direct  need,  and  demand  is 
not  voluminous  enough  to  keep  all  the  mills  running 
at  anything  like  capacity  production.  The  result  is 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  market  a  comparatively  ea.sy 
price  tone  prevails.  Manufacturers  in  their  anxiety 
to  secure  as  large  a  iiercentage  of  the  available  business 
as  they  can  so  as  to  keep  their  plants  well  engaged  are 
not  liesitating  to  grant  concessions  in  jirice.  particularly 
when  tonnage  orders  are  concerned.  There  has  been 
no  concerted  downward  movement  of  prices ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  tendency  is,  if  anything,  in  an  upward  direc- 
tion, though  with  such  keen  competition  existing  it  is 
but  natural  that  buyers  in  some  cases  are  securing  pap»r 
at  prices  slightly  below  those  generally  recognized  as 
representing  market  levels. 

This  condition  is  not  to  be  observed  in  newspi-int 
nor  in  building  papers,  bag  paper  nor  .some  other  kinds 
of  paper.  It  is  particu'arly  evident  in  the  box  board 
branch  of  the  industry,  and  to  some  degree  in  book 
paper,  fine  and  coarse  papers.  Ther°  is  little  doubt 
that  the  current  demand  for  jiaper  of  all  kinds  is  run- 
ning far  in  excess  of  nonnal :  it  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  there  is  what  could  be  accurately  described  as  an 
overwhelming  demand  for  print  paper  and  an  especiall.^■ 
O'ood  call  for  several  other  kinds,  Mhereas  the  demand 
for  some  of  the  most  important  d'^scriptions  in  paper 
is  such  that  all  the  mills  are  not  receiving  enough  busi- 
ness to  keep  them  fully  occupied  Tliere  is  no  questiin 
that  the  tremendous  expansion  of  the  capacity  of  pajv  r 
and  board  mil  s  in  the  States  during  the  pa.st  sevei-al 
vears  Itas  m  sreat  deal  to  do  with  this      [f  the  paper 
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manufaeturing  capacitj-  of  the  eoiiutry  was  no  greatci- 
at  present  than  in  jn-e-war  times  mills  would  probably 
l)e  so  busy  tliey  could  uot  begiu  to  aeeommodate  ail 
tlie  business  consumers  are  jdacing.  but  as  the  circuni- 
stiuices  are  the  productive  capacity  has  been  increased 
to  a  point  wiiere  the  eonsuiuina-  demand  has  not  yet 
cauglit  up  with  it. 

It  cajiuot  be  said  that  prices  of  papei'  nw  weak.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  they  are  firm,  thougli  it  is  com- 
monly acknowledged  some  mills  are  .shading  quotations 
when  negotiating  on  sizeable  oi-ders.  If  a  buyer  goes 
to  a  mill  for  a  small  lot  of  ])aper  there  is  sma;l  chance 
of  him  getting  anything  in  tlie  way  of  a  price  conces- 
sion, but  let  the  same  buyer  api)roaeli  a  manufacturer 
with  an  order  foi-  carloads  of  paper — whether  liook. 
writing,  wrapping,  tissue  paper  or  box  board — and  if  he 
is  a  clevei-  enough  buyer  he  will  succeed  in  inducing 
the  mill  to  name  him  a  special  pi-ice.  That  is  the  con- 
dition in  numerous  branches  of  the  industry  today,  and 
it  is  due  to  nothing  else  than  that  demand  does  not 
measure  up  to  the  output  of  mills  and  that  i)aper  manu- 
facturers are  exerting  every  effort  to  keep  their  ma- 
chines in  full  operation  and  to  coiM-al  sufficient  ordei-s 
to  wan-ant  such  production. 

Newsprint  is  in  a  position  by  itself.  Tlie  mai-ket  for 
]irint  paper  is  exceedingly  firm  and  active.  There  is  a 
broad  consuming  outlet ;  in  fact,  it  is  plainly  apparent 
that  manufacturers  could  Veadily  market  additioiud 
tonnage  if  they  had  the  facilities  for  turning  out  more 
paper.  Consumption  is  at  a  record-breaking  pace  and 
inclinations  are  that  it  will  probably  continue  to  be  until 
at  least  just  prior  to  the  Christmas  holidays.  With  tlie 
biggest  retailing  season  of  the  vear  just  approaching, 
advertising  shou.d  keep  up  on  the  same  large  scale  of 
tl:e  pa.st  month  or  two,  which  will  mean  heavy  newsprint 
consumption. 

There  is  also  a  big  demaiui  for  baii'  i)a|)rrs.  Paper 
bags  are  taking  the  place  of  cotton  and  jute  sacks  in 
numerous  in.stances  at  present  owing  to  tlie  high  prices 
of  cloth  bags,  and  bag  paper  mills  are  rushed.  Building 
papers  are  in  steady  demand  notwithstanding  that  cold 
weather  has  stopped  building  operations  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  Consumption  of  building  paper  has 
been  so  heavy  tliis  year  that  manufacturers  and  dealers 
now  are  stocking  ii]i.  whicli  probably  aecnniits  for  the 
continued  call  for  supi>lic>s. 

Book  papei'  is  in  good  deiiiaiid  and  a  )iiajorit\-  of 
mills  are  busy.  There  is,  however,  keen  competition 
amonir  manufactnivrs  to  obtain  as  ai'ge  a  jiart  of  the 
business  available  as  they  can  for  the  reason  that  there 
are  f^w  book  jiaper  mil  s  which  could  not  readily  take 
on  additional  orders.  Fine  papers  are  moving  in  com- 
paratively good  volume,  and  so  are  wrappings  and  tis- 
sues, but  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  markets 
for  t'nese  papers. 

Boxboards  have  eased  off  in  price.  After  reverting 
to  the  $60  i)er  ton  delivered  New  York  level  following 
the  ending  of  the  strike  of  paper  box  workers  in  this 
city  1a.st  month,  prices  have  again  sagged  to  $'n  on  both 
news  and  chip  board,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  sonic 
mills  are  shading  this  price.  i)articularly  where  tounag'- 
oi-dcrs  arc  concerned.  It  is  state<l  that  board  mil.s  in 
I  he  Ea.st  are  oi)erating  at  l)etween  80  and  85  per  cent  of 
fnll  capacity,  and  it  is  the  effort  to  fill  up  the  remain 
ing  capacity  which  is  creative  of  so  much  competition 
among  board  producers.     Consumers  are  buying  board 


in  a  hand-to-mouth  manner  as  they  usually  do  on  a  de- 
cdiniiig  market,  and  the  fact  that  demand  is  so  restrict- 
ed and  is  still  ample  to  keep  mills  on  an  8.5  per  cent 
basis  si)eaks  well  for  the  industry 

GROFNI)  WOOD — Quotations  on  mechanical  pulp 
are  holding  steady  and  the  market  as  a  whole  displa}->i 
little  change.  Evidently  there  is  a  ready  demand  to 
absorb  practically  all  the  pulp  offered  by  producers, 
who  for  the  most  i)art  are  still  liandicapped  to  some  ex- 
tent by  water  conditions  and  who  are  not  turning  out 
their  full  tonnage.  Consumption  of  ground  wood  by 
newsprint  mills  is  heavy  and  board  and  other  paper 
])lants  are  using  mechanical  pulp  in  good  amounts. 
Domestic  ground  wood  is  selling  at  around  $42  per  ton 
f.o.b.  producing  mills,  and  Canadian  grinilcrs  continue 
to  receive  from  .'|;4.5  ui)  to  $.jO  a  ton  at  producing  mills 
for  ground  wood  so.d  to  consumers  in  the  States.  Most 
traders  are  of  the  opinion  that  mechanical  pulp  prices 
will  remain  firm  because  it  is  felt  the  winter  freeze  will 
come  along  in  the  near  future  and  place  further  limita- 
tions on  the  output,  thus  continuing  the  shortage  which 
has  existed  recently. 

CHEMICAL  PULP— No  expansion  wf  demand  is 
reported  for  chemical  pulp.  Buying  by  paper  and  board 
manufacturers  is  of  very  limited  scope,  and  prices  are 
so  ii-regular  and  uncertain  that  it  is  problematical  what 
actual  market  levels  are.  Producers  and  dmportei's 
are  quoting  certain  rates  and  then  turn  around  and 
accept  orders  at  recessions,  which  reflects  the  ea.sy  tone 
of  values  and  the  anxiety  of  sellers  for  business. 

Kraft  pulp  has  eased  off  a  bit  further.  No.  1  foreign 
kraft  is  reported  to  have  been  sold  do^vn  to  2.75  cents 
a  pound  ex  dock  New  York  or  other  American  Atlantic 
ports,  yet  it  is  stated  that  sales  at  this  basis  are  below 
replacement  costs  in  Scandinavia.  Bleached  sulphite  is 
moving  but  in  a  limited  way  and  at  sagging  prices. 
Foreign  No.  1  bleached  is  seldom  fetching  above  4  cents 
per  pound  on  the. dock,  and  No  1  domestic  is  bringing 
only  between  4  and  4.2o  cents  although  some  mi  Is  quot<> 
4.50  cents  for  their  best  grade.  Bleached  soda  pulp 
for  book  paper  mills  is  quoted  at  3.75  cents  per  pound 
at  pulp  mills,  and  unbleached  suljihite  of  No.  1  quality 
at  around  3  cents  at  producing  plants. 

RAGS — The  movement  of  papermaking  rags  is  noth- 
ing out  of  the  (H-dinary.  There  is  a  consistent  call 
Foi-  some  grades,  and  others  are  wanted  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  sustain  values,  and  yet  the  tendency  of 
])rices  ill  most  cases  is  downward,  which  is  somewhat 
abnormal  fov  this  time  of  the  year.  Roofing  stock  is 
showing  increased  steadiness.  No.  1  domestic  roofing 
is  se  ling  at  1.50  to  l.GO  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York, 
and  No.  2  packing  at  1.25  to  1.30  cents,  while  foreign 
dark  cottons  are  bringing  1.50  cents  ex  dock  New  York. 
Old  whites  are  stationaiy  in  price  though  demand  has 
slackened,  and  thirds  and  blues  are  quoted  at  unchanged 
rates,  repacked  blues  at  3  to  3.25  cents  at  dealers'  ship- 
ping points  and  miscellaneous  packing  at  2.50  cents. 
New  cuttings  are  far  from  firm  but  some  grades  which 
are  relatively  scarce  are  easily  holding  their  own  in 
l)riec. 

PAPP^R.  STOCK — Rather  sharp  declines  have  oceur- 
i-ed  in  prices  of  old  ]iaper.  The  development  of  an  in- 
creasingly weak  undertone  came  somewhat  as  a  sur- 
prise to  the' trade,  whicli  had  not  exjieeted  board  mills 
to  suddenly  let  down  in  their  buying  to  such  a  pro- 
nounced extent  as  they  have.     All  grades  have  been  af- 
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I'ectwl.  Shaviiijfs  huvt'  moved  (iff  iu  prii-e  to  wlien;  of 
foritigs  by  (IchUts  of  Xo.  1  liard  white  at  4  oetits  m 
pouiui  New  York,  uiul  even  down  to  3.80  eent«,  and  ni 
.Vo.  1  soft  white  sliavinjjs  at  '.\.\\^  cents  New  Yoric  have 
met  with  seant  re.sponsc  from  consumers.  Maf^aziiic 
stock  liius  literally  tinni)led  in  price.  No.  1  heavy  hooks 
are  quoted  at  1.(10  cents  a  pounil  f.o.b.  New  York,  and 
l)rol)al)ly  lower  in  sonic  instances,  and  crunii)lcd  book 
stock  at  1.31)  cents  New  York.  Folded  newspapers  are 
down  to  SSvi  cents  a  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York,  and 
Xo.  1  mixed  paper  to  (JO  cents.  Old  kraft  paper  is  re- 
latively steady  at  2  cents  or  a  trifle  higher  at  dealers' 
shipping  points,  and  ledger  stock  eontuuies  to  fetch  2 
to  2.10  cents  per  pound  New  York.  Dealers  and  packers 
contend  that  available  supplies  are  light  notwithstand- 
ing the  slow  movement  into  consuming  channels,  and 
say  that  any  inerea.so  in  mill  demand  would  cause  an 
immediate  strengthening  of  prices.  There  is  at  the 
moment,  however,  no  signs  of  any  ((uickening  of  liuyins 
interest  among  consumers. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAOCilNG— Old  manila  rope  is 
-strong  m  price  and  under  brisk  inquiry.  Bag  paper 
mills  are  buying  freely,  and  the  trend  of  the  market  is 
shari)ly  upward.  Sales  of  No.  1  domestic  manila  rope 
at  6.2")  cents  a  ijouiul  f.o.b.  New  York  have  been  macle, 
and  dealers  in  frequent  ca.ses  are  now  demanding  (J.'iO 
cents.  Foreign  manila  rope  is  bringing  6  to  6.25  cents 
ex  dock  New  York,  and  importers  state  they  cannot  buy 
in  Eui-ope  at  less  than  a  lauded  cost  of  6  cents.  Old 
bagging  is  quiet  with  quotations  rather  stationarj'.  No 
1  scrap  burlap  is  quoted  at  about  1.25  cents  a  pound 
f.o.b.  New  York,  and  roofing  bagging  at  95  cents  to  $1 
a  hundred  pounds  New  York. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  BRITISH  TECHNICAL  SECTION 

The  Technical  Section  of  the  Papermakers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  just  issued 
Part  1  of  volume  IV,  which  is  a  book  of  124  pages, 
with  the  papers  and  discussions  that  formed  the 
Proceedings  of  their  annual  and  sectional  meetings. 
This  book  will  be  sent  pospaid  on  receipt  of  $2.60  by 
the  Secretary  at  26  Farringdon  St.,  London  E.  C.  4. 
This  copy  of  their  Proceedings  contains  information 
of  great  value  to  the  papermaker  and  the  pulpmaker 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  contents: 
Foreword  by  A.  W.  Foster,  B.A. 
Minutes  of  Annual  General  Meeting 
Testing  the   strength   of   Pulps  by   R.   W.   SINDALL, 

F.r.s. 

Automatically     Controlled     Hydraulic    Power    Trans- 
mission as  applied  to  a  Paper  Mill  by  J.  W.  Rose. 
Influence    of    Temperature    on    the    Drying    of   Wood 
Pulp  by  G.  Keville  Davis.  M.  Sc. 

Felts:     Their  Efficiency  and  Life  bv  F.  W.  Vickery. 
0.  B.  E. 

Notes  on  the  Resistance   of   Paper  to  Tearing   by   T. 
Trevor  Potts. 

Rosin  from  the  Tree  to  the  Barrel  by  B.  L.  Morgan. 
Rosin  Sizing  by  A.  E.  Leicester. 

Steam  Utilisation  in  a  Modern  Newsprint  Mill 
(Reprinted  by  courtesy  Canadian  Technical  Section.) 
by  S.  "W.  Slater  and  J.  E.  A.  "Warner. 
Canadians  will  appreciate  the  courtesy  done  us  in 
the  printing  of  the  excellent  paper  presented  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Technical  section  by  Messrs.  Slater 
and  Warner. 
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NEW  LINE  OF  CANADIAN-BUILT  DRY  VACUUM 

PUMPS  POSSESSES  MANY  UNIQUE 

FEATURES 

A  rew  line  of  steam  and  belt-drivin  dry  vacuum  pumps 
lias  recently  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Canadian 
Infjersoll-Rand  Co..  Limited.  260  St.  James  St..  Montreal. 

Tilt  belt-driven  units  are  known  as  the  Class  "ER-I, 
and  the  steam-driven  machines  as  the  Class  "FR"  air  and 
gas  compressors  and,  like  the  latter,  are  of  the  single 
staye.  .straight-line,  centre  crank,  dust  and  dirt-proof  type 
witl)  automatic  lubrication  of  both  running  parts  and  va 
cuuii  ends. 

Tlicy  embody  every  refinement  of  modern  vacuum  pump 
design,  including  a  number  of  features  which  make  them 
as  nearly  automatic  in  action  as  any  machine  of  this  tyi)e 
can  be  expected  to  be.  This  is  an  important  consideration 
in  any  vacuum  pump,  but  is  even  more  essential  in  the 
ease  of  .small  and  medium  sized  units  which  are  often  op- 
ated  in  isolated  locations  where  but  little  attention  can  be 
given  them.  Large  machines,  on  the  hand,  are  generally 
located  in  a  central  power  house  under  the  supervision  of 
an  expert  engineer.  These  machines  are  recommended 
for  use  in  canning  factories,  smelting  plants,  packing 
iioui-es,  paper  mills,  etc. 

Iht  Class  FR-I  vacuum  pump  consists  of  a  plate-valved 
vacuum  cylinder  direct-connected  to  a  steam  engine  witli 
balanced  piston  valve,  a  design  which  makes  it  possil)lc 
to  cperate  with  high  pressures  and  superheated  steam  as 
well  as  the  moderate  pressures  more  common  in  the  past. 
This  feature  alone  ensures  a  steam  economy  at  all  pres 
sures.  not  heretofore  attainable. 

The  main  frame  of  both  tyi)es,  as  previously  mentioned, 
is  cf  the  enclosed  design,  the  bottom  part  forming  a  reser- 
voir for  the  combined  splash  and  flood  lubricating  system. 
It  i'^  fitted  with  removable  side  and  crank  end  covers 
which  are  not  bolted  on  but  are  retained  by  lips  on  the 
fram<»  casting.  Removal  of  these  covers  permits  inspec- 
tion or  adju.stment  of  all  running  parts.  The  crosshead 
guides  are  of  the  bored  type  and  the  design  of  the  frame 
provides  for  an  oil  stuffing  box  near  the  cylinder  end  of 
the  frame,  which  prevents  any  chance  of  crank  case  oil 
entering  the  vacuum  cylinder.  Openings  in  the  cylinder  end 
of  the  main  frame  and  in  the  trunk  piece  interposed  be- 
twee-i  the  .steam  and  air  cylinders  on  the  class  FR-I  type 
proiide  for  adjustment  of   stuffing  boxes   when   running. 

The  main  frame  and  trunk  piece  of  the  steam-driven 
units  are  mounted  on  a  substantial  cast  iron-base  which 
lends  rigidity  to  the  entire  structure,  makes  the  machine 
a  complete,  self-contained,  accurately  aligned  unit,  and 
also  forms  a  support  for  the  single  rocker  arm  wlucli 
guides  the  valve  rod.  There  are  no  guide  blocks  or  other 
sliding  surfaces  in  the  piston-valve  gear. 

The  main  bearings  are  of  very  heavy  construction  and 
provided  with  removable  die-cast  shells  or  liners  of  gen- 
uine babbitt  metal  which  can  be  removed  and  renewed  in 
a  few  seconds,  at  small  cost.  Due  to  the  area  of  the  bear 
ings  and  the  complete  circulation  of  oil  through  them  at 
all  times,  however,  the  .shells  last  for  very  long  periods 
without   npprteiable   wear. 

Tht  crank-shaft  and  connecting  rods  are  solid  one-piece 
drop  forgings,  accurately  machined  and  heat-treated.  The 
connecting  rod  is  of  tiie  solid  end  tyi)e  with  renewable  and 
adjustable  boxes  in  both  crosshead  and  crank-pin  ends. 
The  crosshead  is  of  the  cylindrical  type,  of  box  construe 
(ion  with  adjustable  shoes  bored  and  turned. 

Pi'tons  arc  of  the  box  type  witii  broad  faces  and  in 
seei.rely   fastened  to  a  turned  and  ground  steel  rod. 

Oil  is  distributed  to  all  of  the  running  parts  by  throwers 
on  the  trsnk  webs  which  lift  or  throw  the  oil  against  baf- 


fles from  which  it  runs  to  all  wearing  surfaces.  This  sys- 
tem, now  widely  used,  was  originated  by  this  Company 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  and  is  probably  the  simplest, 
mos*  effective,  cleanly  and  economical   ever  devised. 

Lubrication  of  steam  and  vacuum  cylinders  is  provided 
for  by  a  double  compartment,  adjustable  sight  feed,  me- 
chanicalh'  operated   lubricator. 

The  piston  steam  valve  is  provided  with  two  piston 
rinais  at  each  end  and  operates  in  a  renewable  bushing. 
With  tliis  type  of  valve  there  is  no  ra))id  wearing  or  cutt- 
ing and  the  valve  ciiest  stuffing  box  is  only  subjected  to 
exiiaiist  pressure,  as  steam  is  admitted  to  the  centre  of  tiie 
vahe  and   exhausted   from  the  ends 

Higulation  of  the  class  FR-I  vacuum  pump  is  regularly 
provided  for  by  an  adjustable  speed  throttling  governor, 
althimgh  a  "Wide-Range,"  automatic  cut-off,  fly  wheel 
governor,  is  sometimes  used. 

Tht  class  "ER-I"  belt-driven  units  are  furnished  for 
eitlu  r  long  or  short  belt  drive.  The  latter  arrangement 
is  generally  preferred  as  it  not  only  saves  floor  space  but 
also  increases  the  arc  of  belt  contact  and  reduces  belt 
wea"-  and  bearing  load. 

Both  classes  of  these  machines  are  built  in  four  sizes 
with  piston  displacements  of  about  .500  to  2,800  cubic  feet 
per  minute.  They  are  well  adapted  for  filter  pans,  eva- 
por.-itor  effects  and  similar  classes  of  service  where  high 
and  steady  vacuum  is  required. 

\\''th  closed  intakes  they  will  pull  up  to  1.0  inch  abso- 
lute, or  20  inches  when  referred  to  a  30  inch  barometer — 
this  vacuum  differing,  of  course,  with  the  size  and  stroke 
of  the  pump. 

High  speeds  of  operation  coupled  with  the  higli  volu- 
iiietrif  efficiency  provide  greater  capacity  for  a  given  size 
of  tylinder.  resulting  in  a  marked  economy  of  floor  space. 
Tiie  Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Com])any.  Limited,  also 
announce  tlieir  bulletin  K-31.5.  describing  these  machines 
whieli  are  produced  at  tlieir  Sherbrooke  plant.  This  cata- 
log ec^ntains  20  pages  and  numerous  illustrations  cover- 
ing these  machines,  and  should  be  of  value  to  any  one 
int  -rested  in  either  belt  or  steam-driven  vacuum  pumps 
for  use  in  canning  factories,  chemical  plants,  smelters, 
sal*  mines,  condensed  milk  factories,  pulp  and  paper  mills, 
etc 


THE  PAPER  AND  PULP  MAKERS  OF  THE 
SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES 

Tile  house  of  Hugo  Brusewitz.  Gothenberg.  Sweden,  has 
produced  a  very  complete  Directory  of  the  jjulp  and 
paju  r  makers  of  Sweden.  Norway,  Denmark  and  Finland 
with  the  co-ojieration  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Swedish 
Woodjjulp  and  Cellulose  .Vssociation.  The  fact  that  this 
is  the  seventh  English  edition  indicates  the  importance  of 
the  trade  with  English-speaking  countries  in  the  business 
of  pulp  and  paper  making  in  the  countries  of  northern 
Europe. 

TIk  Directory  contains  lists  of  mills  in  Sweden,  Nor- 
way. Denmark  and  Finland,  each  arranged  according  to 
countries  and  followed  by  an  index  of  the  mills,  which  are 
de.'.ciibed  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  list  of  mills 
in  the  International  Number  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine.  There  is  also  a  list  of  paper  mills  in  each  of 
the  e(>untries.  arranged  according  to  jiroduets.  Following 
thi^  information  is  a  general  index  together  with  an  index 
of  trade  marks  and  an  index  to  advertisers  in  the  Direc- 
tory. One  of  the  very  interesting  features  of  the  book. is 
.1  folded  map  which  is  enclosed  in  a  pocket  in  the  back 
eov'-r.  and  which  shows  the  location  of  all  of  the  laills 
referred  to  In  the  Directory, 
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VALVES  -  FITTINGS    SPECIALS 


A  special  feature  of  our  Pulp  Mill  Work  is  it*i  complete  suitability 
for  the  work  in  hand. 

The  throats  of  our  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves  are  thick- 
ened and  strengthened,  also  the  backs  of  elbows  and  places 
in  all  fittings  where  excessive  wear  makes  this  thickening 
necessary,  and  where  its  application  allows  the  valve  or 
fitting  to  render  a  very  much  longer  life  in  service. 
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A  wide  xhx\%<ii  of  Machine  bols 
foryourmKchine  shop 

Lathes,  Planers,  Shapers,  Drills,  Grinders,  Millers, 
Profilers,  Power  Saws,  Keyseaters,  Tappers,  Thread- 
ing Machines,  Tempering  Furnaces,  etc.  as  well  as  all 
supplies  from  a  Twist  Drill  to  a  Grinding  Wheel. 

Our  nearest  Branch  will  give  you  prompt  service  in  - 

securing  prices,  specifications  and  deliveries  on  any 
machine  tool.    We  carry  large  stocks  and  are  exclu-  i 

sive  Canadian  Agents  for  many  of  the  best  lines. 

The  Canadian  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  Company,  Limited 
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EDITORIAL 


ALL  DRESSED  UP  AND  NO  PLACE  TO  GO 

I'u  pai-aplirasi'  a  bit  ol'  Suripluie ;  thu  I'oxcs  have 
lidk-s  ami  the  birds  have  nests,  but  the  I'ulpwood  (Jom- 
luissioii  has  nowhere  to  sit  them  down. 

When  the  Ottawa  hearing  of  the  I'ulpwood  Com- 
mission was  announced,  it  was  naturally  expected  by 
liiose  attending  that  the  sessions  would  be  held  in  tlic 
<!overnment  IJiiildings.  But  no!  the  prodigals  got 
no  such  welcome  on  their  return  from  the  far  country. 
Were  they  taken  in  and  given  the  guest  chamber? 
They  didn't  even  get  a  back  room.  There  was  no 
room.  Where  did  they  go?  Well,  after  casting  about, 
tlie  meeting  finally  came  to  roost  in  a  sort  of  attic 
room  in  the  Carnegie  Library.  Think  of  it !  A  Royal 
Commission  turned  away  from  its  birthplace  and  find- 
ing shelter  in  a  building  that  is  largely  the  gift  of  an 
American  plutocrat.  The  crowning  irony  of  the  situa- 
tion was  a  sign  on  the  wall  behind  the  chairman,  and 
which  he  did  not  see  at  first,  reading  NO  SMOKING. 
.\nd  the  chairman  is  one  of  the  biggest  tobacco  men 
in  Canada! 


THE  BECKER  BREAK 

It  is  not  yet  known  just  how  serious  is  the  break- 
down of  the  Becker  amalgamations,  nor  how  seriously 
the  Canadian  mills  involved  therein  will  be  affected. 

There  were  five  Canadian  companies  in  the  Becker 
group:  the  Sissiboo  Pulp  &  Power  Co..  Weymouth. 
X.S.,  the  Clyde  Pulp  Co.,  Clyde  River,  N.S.,  the  St. 
r^awrence  Pulp  &  Lumber  Co..  Chandler,  Que.,  the 
Ha !  Ha !  Bay  Sulphite  Co.,  Port  Alfred,  Que.,  and  the 
Chieoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Chicoutimi,  Que.  The  Nova 
Scotia  mills  and  the  Chicoutimi  plant  make  ground- 
wood  pulp,  while  the  other  mills  make  sulphite.  Some 
of  these  mills  have  changed  hands  .several  times  and 
not  all  of  them  could  be  said  to  have  been  consistently 
prosperous,  yet,  as  being  interested  in  the  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  industry,  we  resent  the  implication 
made  in  England,  that  the  break  in  the  Becker  or- 
ganization is  directly  attributable  to  the  production 
<ir  management  of  one  of  these  mills.  The  situation 
in  Britain,  and  elsewhere,  in  which  the  larger  organiza- 
tion was  considerably  involved  has  been  far  from 
stable  and  prosperous,  and  the  Canadian  plants  could 
not  be  expected  to  carry  the  load  that  short  time  opera - 
fions  and  poor  markets  put  on  the  mills  in  Great  Brit 
»in  and  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  feel 
in:;  that  Canadian  pulp  has  been  a  big  factor  iij  tieing 


tilings  togctiier  and  keeping  the  wiiecls  turning.  Given 
liali'  a  chance,  Canadian  pulp  can  more  than  hold  its 
own  in  a  competition  of  merit,  and  Sir  Frederick 
15eck(!r  deserves  much  credit  for  linking  up  Canadian 
l)ulp  with  British  paper.  He  has  tied  in  a  number  of 
factors,  which  in  normal  times  would  seem  a  perfectly 
sdiiiid  and  jjrofitable  procedure,  resulting  in  a  self-con- 
tained organization.  But  the  amalgamations  may 
have  brought  in  their  own  burdens,  as  they  have  done 
on  this  continent  in  the  way  of  unproductive  overhead 
as  salaries  of  "dead-heads"  required  to  be  carried 
over  from  the  ownership  or  staffs  of  the  original  con- 
cerns, and  of  antiquated  equipment. 

Sir  Frederick  is  a  strong  and  resourceful  man,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and,  by  con- 
centi'ation,  accomplish  a  crystallization  of  such  pro 
fitable  factors  as  remain  in  the  situation. 


TRADE  WITHIN  THE  EMPIRE 

It  is  no  disrespect  to  the  other  Premiers  of  the  Over- 
seas Dominions  to  say  that  General  Smuts,  the  Pre- 
mier of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  is  easily  the  out- 
standing figure  among  them.  He  is  marked  out  for 
that  position,  not  only  by  his  unequalled  experience  in 
the  responsible  conduct  of  public  affairs  of  the  first 
magnitude,  during  the  most  momentous  period  in 
modern  history,  but  also  by  his  proven  sagacity  and 
capacity,  combined  w'th  very  unusual  gifts  of  clear 
thought  and  concise  expression.  And,  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  Imperial  Economic  Conference,  he  went, 
characteristically,  to  the  core  of  the  inter-Imperial 
trade  question  and  showed  along  what  lines  the  solu- 
tion of  that  much-canvassed  problem  should  be  sought. 

Addressing  himself  to  Sir  Philip  Lloyd-Graeme, 
president  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  he  said; 
"The  assumption  of  the  American  debt  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  event  which  is  bound  to  call  for  reconsidera- 
tion of  many  of  your  old  policies.  The  United  States 
has  not  only  erected  a  high  tariff  wall  around  her  fron- 
tiers, and  debarred  many  of  our  products  from  going 
to  her.  but  she  now  claims,  and  rightly  claims,  pay- 
ment of  a  very  large  amount  of  money  annnallv  from 
this  country.  The  necessity  under  those  circumsrances 
is  forced  upon  this  country  to  develop  the  Empire  as 
far  as  po.ssible,  to  turn  its  attention  to  those  portions 
"f  the  Empire  esnecially  which  are  capable  of  great 
development,  and  of  producing  those  articles  which  in 
great  quantity  you  still  take  from  America.    Yoij  havp 
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mentioned  the  matter  of  cotton.  Cotton  is  a  raw  ma- 
terial which  in  the  largest  quantity  we  still  take  from 
the  United  States,  but  that  is  not  the  only  raw  ma- 
terial which  we  take  from  her.  She  supplies  us  not 
only  with  cotton,  but  very  largely  with  copper,  and 
very  hirgely  with  tobacco.  In  fact,  she  has  supplied 
us,  and  still  continues  to  supply  us  with  a  very  large 
number  of  different  raw  materials  which  the  Empire 
is  perfectly  capable  of  producing  if  properly  devel- 
oped." 

Premier  Smuts  had  previously  sounded  emiihatieally 
the  right  note  in  laying  stress  on  the  great  urgency  of 
securing  a  settlement  in  Europe.  This  is  a  matter  with 
a  very  direct  bearing  on  tlie  subject  of  inter-Imperial 
trade.  At  the  best,  any  outlet  Great  Britain  can  find 
for  her  manufactured  products  within  the  Empire  will 
not  be  sufficient  for  her  needs,  in  the  light  of  the  gig- 
antic task  she  has  undertaken  as  regards  the  repayment 
of  the  debt  to  the  United  States.  On  this  head  Premier 
Smuts  spoke  words  of  wisdom.  "I  fear,"  he  said,  "that 
unless  there  is  a  real  recovery  in  the  world,  unless  you 
can  succeed  in  re-establishing  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  world,  you  may  find  you  have  undertaken  an  in- 
tolerable burden  for  this  country.  Our  duty,  therefore, 
is  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  have  peace  re-established 
in  Europe."  He  add°d  that  it  was  a  policy  of  desper- 
ation to  suppose  that  Europe  could  be  left  alone  in  her 
present  stress.  "You  cannot  have  even  the  possibility  of 
paying  the  American  debt,  unless  you  can  restore  peace 
ful  conditions  in  Europe."" 

For  our  part,  we  are  persuaded  that,  unle-ss  peaceful 
conditions  in  Europe  are  restored,  we  cannot  have  that 
adequate  extension  and  expansion  of  inter-Imperial 
trade  for  which  we  are  looking.  For  a  really  full  devel- 
opment of  inter-Imperial  trade  is,  and  must  necessarily 
be,  dependent,  to  a  great  ext°nt,  at  any  rate,  on  the 
restoration  of  conditions  approximating  to  the  normal 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Any  view  of  the  question 
which  does  not  have  regard  to  this  fact  is  a  very  short- 
sighted view. 

By  this  we  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  fostering 
of  trade  within  the  Empire  shall  be  postponed  to  the 
restoration  of  conditions  approaching  the  normal  else- 
where. On  the  contrarj',  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
the  energetic  development  of  Imperial  resources  and 
inter  Imperial  trade  ought  to  be  taken  in  hand  forth- 
with, and  that,  if  it  is  so  taken  in  hand,  it  will  be  bound, 
in  the  long  run  greatly  to  assist,  even  though  indirectly, 
the  restoration  of  those  other  markets,  the  present  limit- 
ation of  which  is  affecting  so  adversely  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  whole  British  Empire.  And  here,  again,  we 
are  faced  from  another  angle  with  the  necessity  for  the 
energetic  developmnt  of  Imperial  resources.  For,  aside 
from  those  difficulties  which  are  especially  political,  the 
reconstruction  of  Europe  depends  largely  on  the  pro- 
vision of  capital,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  will  depend  on 
the  extent  of  world  production.  In  other  words,  the 
great  need  will  be  for  an  increasing  volume  of  basic  and 
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essential  commodities,  and  much  may  be  done  to  supply 
this  need  by  increasing  the  production  and  facilitating 
the  marketing,  of  the  raw  materials  found  so  abundantly 
within  the  Empire. 


THE  POWER  SHOW 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  exhibitions  of  all  kinds, 
The  idea  of  showing  a  number  of  related,  even  compe- 
titive, products  in  a  public  display  has  grown  to  oc- 
cupy a  definite  field  of  very  successful  educational 
and  advertising  efforts.  Enough  popular  presentation 
of  facts  relating  to  products  and  processes,  by  lec- 
tures, moving  pictures,  etc.,  to  attract  and  instruct  the 
public.  This  is  good  business,  since  the  more  a  per- 
son knows  about  the  product  he  uses,  the  more  in- 
terest he  has  in  it,  and  the  more  effectively  will  it  be 
employed.  Satisfaction  will  come  from  such  intelli- 
gent use  and  fewer  complaints  will  be  made. 

Another  feature,  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
one,  is  the  opportunity  for  the  man  who  is  contem- 
plating erecting,  extending,  or  altering  a  plant  to  take 
his  engineer  and  see  the  equipment  he  needs,  examin- 
ing it  and  its  maker  on  all  points  relative  to  the  use 
to  which  it  may  be  put.  A  careful  survey  will  thus 
often  reveal  possibilities  for  service  —  or  otherwise  — 
unsuspected  by  the  manufacturer,  as  well  as  acquaint- 
ing the  purchaser  with  the  whole  field,  enabling  him 
to  make  an  intelligent  selection  of  equipment.  To  get 
just  the  thing  for  the  requirements,  and  to  avoid*  get- 
ting something  that  may  fail  to  give  100  percent  ser- 
vice, is  well  worth  the  cost  of  a  visit  to  an  industrial 
exhibition.  A  saving  of  $60  a  year  will  pay  a  6  per 
cent  dividend  on  1,000. 

There  is  also  much  to  be  said  for  the  value  of  keep- 
ing abreast  of  the  times  by  seeing  what  is  being  done 
in  the  way  of  technical  development  of  processes  and 
equipment  and  in  the  perfection  of  products. 

Probably  no  phase  of  industrial  activity  offers 
greater  opportunities  for  saving  money  and  material 
than  the  making  of  steam  and  the  handling  of  mate- 
rial. The  aggregate  loss  due  to  inefficient  generation 
and  use  of  power  is  enormous.  The  Power  Show  at 
Grand  Central  Palace  New  York,  Dec.  3-8,  will  ex- 
hibit latest  fuel,  material  and  labor  saving  devices 
along  these  lines. 


THE  TRUTH 

The  truth  is  gradually  and  persistently  being  ham- 
mered into  the  heads  of  the  Canadian  people  that  "we 
must  save  our  fore.sts".  The  evidence  before  the  Pulp- 
wood  Commission. shows  conclu.sively  that  fires  must 
})e  stopped  and  forest  management  vastly  improved. 


Oui-  sincere  congratulation  to  Mr.  L.  R.; ■Wilson,- the 
'ie\r  Genernl  Manager  of  the  Abitibi.  Power  &■  Paner 
Co.  His  own  strength  and  charm  and' his  long  associa- 
tion with  the  oomnanv  fit  him  admirably' forhis  new. 
riosition.  "We  wi.sh  him  and  his  company  continued 
success. 


\..\.ml..i   loth.,  192n 
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Heat  Losses  in  Pulp  And  Paper  Mills' 


Out-  (if  thf  ffivati'st  soiireos  of  waste  in  pulp  and 
pnpiT  mills  is  thf  loss  of  heat  in  the  various  tlepart- 
mt'iits  of  the  plants.  It  is  often  difricult  to  trace,  es- 
pecially when  adecpiate  measuring?  eipiipnieiit  is  laek- 
injr.  The  steam  antl  power  used  in  the  averatje  paper 
mill  represents  from  one-thii'il  to  one-half  of  the  con- 
version eost  of  the  product,  and  in  consequence  any 
continuous  loss  is  a  serious  matter. 

These  heat  losses,  in  some  form,  are  found  in  nearly 
every  department  of  the  mill  from  the  coal  pile  to  the 
finished  pi-oiliiet.  A  majority  of  them  are  preventable 
liy  study  and  close  control  of  the  heatin^j  problem,  and 
their  elimination  may  lu-ing  ahout  a  material  reduc- 
tion in  the  eost  of  making,'  paper.  The  principal  de- 
jiartments  in  which  saving's  may  lie  effected  are  the 
steam  plant,  chemical  pulj)  mill  and  the  machine  room 
of  the  paper  mill.  Api)reciable  losses  also  occur  in 
the  heating  systems  throughout  the  entire  plant. 

In  the  following  review  an  attempt  is  made  to  point 
out  the  most  important  sources  of  heat  loss  and  also  to 
suggest  possible  remedies.  Many  of  the  subjects  have 
been  discussed  by  the  Heat,  Light  and  Power  Com- 
mittee and  in  various  articles  and  trade  papers.  How- 
ever, this  subject  is  now  treated  from  a  heat  loss  stand- 
point, and  an  attempt  is  made  to  co-ordinate  the  avail- 
able information. 

Steam  Plant 

With  the  high  price  of  coal  and  the'  increased  cost 
of  operation,  the  steam  plant  has  been  receiving  more 
attention  the  last  few  years  than  in  the  past. 

Walter  N.  Polakov,  a  well-known  combustion  en- 
gineer, recently  made  the  following  statement :  ' '  The 
application  of  scientific  metliods  to  firing  our  boilers 
can  save  some  150  million  tons  of  coal  per  year,  now 
wasted  shamelessly,  for  the  want  of  such  knowledge 
by  firemen  in  this  country." 

The  principal  losses  in  a  boiler  house  are  due  to  the 
following  causes : 

1.  High  flue  gas  temperature. 

2.  Radiation  from  the  furnace  and  boiler. 
3..     Air  leaks  in  the  boiler  settings. 

4.  Combustible  in  ash. 

5.  Moisture  in  coal  and  air. 
tj.     Excessive  blow-downs. 

7.  Inadequate    utilization    of    exhaust    steam    and 
condensate. 

8.  Leaky  valves  and  traps. 

9.  Radiation  from  pipes. 

(1)  The  high  temperature  of  the  dry  flue  gases 
caused  by  poor  settings,  leaky  baffles  and  other  defec- 
tive conditions,  may  be  much  reduced  by  the  use  of 
economizers  and  other  equipment.  In  well  operated 
boiler  plants  the  flue  gas  temperature  does  not  aver- 
age above  400  deg.  F.  It  has  been  estimated  that  every 
100  deg.  F.  rise  in  flue  gas  temperature  is  equivalent 
to  a  4  per  cent  loss  in  fuel.  Closely  allied  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  flue  gas  is  the  control  of  excess  air 
necessary  to  obtain  the  best  combustion.  The  best 
plants  are  able  to  operate  with  20  or  25  per  cent  excess 
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air  and   35  per  cent   is  the  maximum   that  should   be 
allowed  under  any  operating  conditions. 

(2)  Radiation  from  the  furnace  and  boiler  is  often 
overlooked  in  small  jilants.  This  is  a  loss  that  is  con- 
tinuous and  often  amounts  to  3  or  4  per  cent  of  the 
total  available  heat  in  the  coal.  The  u.se  (jf  special 
firebrick,  water  .screens  and  air  cooled  walls  have 
been  important  factors  in  reducing  these  radiation 
losses; 

The  problem  of  preheating  air  using  stack  gases 
and  the  heat  from  the  furnace  walls  has  received  con- 
.siderable  attention  in  Europe  and  is  doubtless  one  of 
the  future  power  plant  developments  of  this  country 
It  should  be  possible  to  make  material  savings  by  pre- 
heating air  with  equipment  such  as  the  Ljungstrom 
air  preheater  or  by  the  use  of  air  ducts  in  the  furnace 
setting. 

(3)  Air  leaks  in  boiler  settings  are  unpardonable 
and  make  it  almost  impo.ssible  to  operate  boilers  ef- 
tieiently.  This  loss  is  ascertained  through  regular 
systematic  inspections  and  can  easily  be  rectified  by 
the  mechanical  department.  Various  coatings  are  used 
which  materially  assi.st  in  covering  the  small  leaks  and 
at  the  same  time  reduce  the  radiation  losses 

(4)  The  lo.ss  due  to  combustible  in  a.sh  varies  greatly 
with  the  grade  of  coal,  type  of  furnace  and  method 
of  operation.  The  study  of  this  problem  involves 
almost  every  factor  of  operation.  The  average  plant 
may  easily  lose  4  or  5  per  cent  of  the  total  available 
heat  because  of  the  unburnt  coal  that  goes  into  the 
usn  pit. 

(5)  Moisture  in  coal  is  a  source  of  some  loss,  although 
S  !^ff-  ^t^'^'^'^y  «  «t«'-age  or  purchasing  problem. 
The  difficulty  due  to  moisture  in  the  air  may  be  partly 

cheT""'  ^^  "''''''^  ''°^''^'^  '"•^*^°'^«  ^'^d  periodic 
enecks  on  the  moisture  content  of  the  coal 

In  recent  years  the  utilization  of  barking  drum  re- 
use as  fuel  has  received  considerable  attention      In 
the  work  of  the  Waste   Committee  last  year  it   w2 
pointed  out  that  its  efficiency  as  fuel  is  grea   yT 

l"  Eu  on^  ™'f""""  ''I  "°"*"^^  ''^''^'  ^y  P-2ing. 
In  Europe,  refuse  and  wet  bark  are  dried  by  usinsr 
the  heat  in  the  dry  chimney  gases,  but  this  method  has 
not  yet  been  adopted  in  this  country 

(6)  The  heat  lost  in  blow-downs  is  of  especial  im 

K"ratt""VT-'  'r^  "'  '°^P-«  waterfs  use": 
-'Wills  that  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  snnnlv  nt 
pure  water  for  their  boilers  are  able  o  keep^tL"^ 
dean  by  blowing  them  down  once  a  week.  In  hard 
water  sections  treatment  of  feedwater  is  very  im 
portant  and  often  it  is  possible  to  pay  for  a  feed 
wa  er  treating  plant  in  less  than  two  years  Many 
t  "aTh- rir'-'  '7  ""  '\'  '"^^^^t'  -"  some  ma- 

uSnTiaL^^;;(-5:-Tlls^-p^ 
^leiert^r-bSfrhr^rri^S 

oiiei  operation.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  scale 
of  the  ordinary  thickness  up  to  1-8  in.  may  caii.  a 
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loss  in  heat  transmission  of  from  1  to  10  per  cent,  de- 
pending upon  the  individua]  conditions  of  the  boiler. 

(7)  The  complete  utilization  of  exhaust  steam  and 
condensate  is  very  essential  to  economical  operation. 
All  water  containing  heat  should  be  sent  to  the  feed- 
water  svstem  with  small  loss  of  temperature.  Where 
the  condensate  is  above  212  deg.  F.  it  may  be  returned 
to  the  boilers  or  economizers  by  direct  return  steam 
traps.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  condensate  of 
the  paper  machine  driers. 

The  development  of  fcedwator  heaters  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  boiler 
plants.  The  fccdwater  is  purified  to  some  degree  as 
well  as  healed,  and  enters  the  economizer  or  boiler  at 
a  temperature  that  makes  possible  higher  efficiency. 
The  importance  of  high  feedwater  temperature  is  in- 
dicated by  an  authoritative  estimate  that  every  11  deg. 
F.  rise  in" the  feedwater  temperature  is  equivalent  to  ] 
per  cent  in  fuel  saving. 

(»)  Losses  due  to  leaky  valves,  pipe  joints  and  traps 
are  often  overlooked,  especially  when  located  in  in- 
acessible  parts  of  tlie  plant.  A  very  small  leak  will 
result  in  an  appreciable  loss  in  the  course  of  a  month 
or  a  year  A  steam  leak  1-8  in.  diameter  will  cause 
a  loss'  of  over  12,000  lb.  of  steam  per  month  at  100  lb. 
pressure.  A  steam  leak  3-8  in.  diameter  at  the  same 
pressure  will  waste  460,000  lb.  of  steam  per  month, 
which  at  60  cents  per  thousand  pounds  equals  $276. 
Defective  and  incorrectly  placed  traps  are  also  a  source 
of  heat  waste  and  are  not  given  sufficient  attention. 

(9)  Losses  due  to  radiation  occur  to  some  extent  in 
the  boiler  house  as  well  as  throughout  the  entire  plant. 
These  losses  are  caused  not  only  by  poorly  covered  or 
hare  steam  pipes,  but  also  by  hot  water  pipes  that  do 
not  have  proper  insulation. 

Among  the  important  developments  in  the  field  of 
combustion  engineering  that  result  in  a  saving  of  heat 
.  or  in  a  higher  efficiency  are  the  use  of  fuel  oil  and 
powdered  coal.  The  results  from  various  paper  mills 
which  use  fuel  oil  indicate  that  it  is  possible  to  main- 
tain a  higher  boiler  efficiency  with  comparative  ease 
than  is  possible  in  the  ordinary  hand  or  stoker-fired 
plant.  The  use  of  powdered  coal  is  a  recent  develop- 
ment, and  is  very  similar  in  operation  to  that  of  oil 
because  the  pulverized  fuel  burns  as  gas  and  the  com- 
bustion is  nearly  complete. 

Operating  data  in  one  oil-burning  plant  show  an 
average  efficiency  of  approximately  84  per  cent.  The 
results  in  burning  powdered  fuel  at  the  Lakeside  plant 
of  the  Milwaukee  Light  and  Railway  Company  in- 
dicate that  it  is  possible  to  operate  at  an  overall  effi- 
ciency of  nearly  85  per  cent. 

The  relation  of  "per  cent  overall  efficiency"  to 
dollars  is  easilj'  illustrated.  The  coal  consumption  of 
a  100-ton  paper  mill  is  approximately  3,000  tons  per 
month,  and  the  steam  plant  efficiency  may  vary  from 
60  per  cent  to  75  per  cent.  The  following  table  in- 
dicates the  possible  approximate  monthly  and  yearly 
saving  for  a  5  per  cent  increase  in  efficiency  with  coal 
at  the  cost  indicated. 


increase  in 

Coal  cost 
per  ton 
delivered 

Saving  from  increased  efficiency 

efficiency 

Per  month 

Per  year 

.5% 

.f   5.00 

$    750 

$  9,000 

57r 

!.'){) 

1.12.5 

13,500 

5% 

10.00 

1,500 

18,000 

One  of  the   most   imi)ortant  factors  in   obtaining  a 
high  efficiency  is  the  use  of  the  irajiroved  equipment 


that  is  available.  Economizers,  superheaters,  stokei^s. 
feedwater  regulators,  soot  blowers,  draft  regulators, 
and  other  equipment  assist  the  operator  in  more  copi- 
pletely  utilizing  the  available  heat  in  coal.  The  use  of 
steam'  flow-meters  and  other  recording  instruments 
greatly  assists  the  engineer  and  firemen  in  obtaining 
high  "evaporating  efficiency.  Boiler  meters  of  the 
Bailey  and  Republic  type  that  record  the  steam  flow 
and  air  flow  on  the  same  chart  make  it  possible  for  a 
fireman  with  even  limited  knowledge  to  maintain  the 
best  combustion  conditions..  A  permanent  record  is 
made,  and  the  recording  chart  serves  as  a  check  on 
operating  conditions  day  and  night.  The  recording 
CO..  meter  is  also  a  valuable  instrument  in  the  steam 
plant. 

Much  experimental  work  has  been  done  on  the  mer- 
cury boiler  although  as  yet  it  has  not  been  developed 
on  a  commercial  basis. 

High  pressure  steam  accumulators  are  being  ex- 
tensively used  in  Europe,  and  during  the  past  year 
have  been  installed  by  one  of  the  large  paper  com- 
panies. This  equipment  absorbs  the  temporary  and 
excessive  steam  demands  and  results  in  an  increased 
steam  plant  efficiency. 

Sulphite  Mill 
The  major  part  of  the  steam  consumed  in  the  sul- 
phite process  is  used  in  the  digesters.  The  cost  of 
steam  per  ton  of  pulp  produced  varies  from  $4  to  $8, 
depending  upon  the  grade,  operating  conditions  and 
other  factors. 

Probably  the  greatest  source  of  heat  waste  in  the 
'sulphite  mill  is  in  the  blow-off  steam  which  is  usually 
exhausted  to  the  atmosphere..  Some  attempts  have 
been  made  to  reclaim  a  portion  of  both  heat  and  chem- 
icals by  special  condensing  towers.  The  cost  of  the 
necessary  equipment  is  quite  large,  and  the  value  of 
the  reclaimed  heat  and  chemical  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  economical  application  of  this  method  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  large  plants. 

One  of  the  most  recent  developments  in  the  recla- 
mation of  heat  in  the  cooling  process  is  the  "Decker 
system,"  which  diverts  the  relief  gas  and  liquor  into 
a  spare  digester  filled  with  chips  and  fresh  acid.  This 
reclaims  much  of  the  heat  as  well  as  some  of  the  relief 
system  are  sometimes  the  addition  of  an  extra 
acid.  The  only  changes  necessary  to  use  this 
sy.btem  are  sometimes  the  addition  of  an  extra 
digester  and  a  slight  change  in  cooking  methods. 

The  use  of  the  steam  flowmeter  for  cooking  control 
has  been  found  to  result  in  a  reduction  of  steam  con- 
sumption. 

Another  source  of  heat  loss  is  the  radiation  from 
the  digester  shell  which  has  been  estimated  to  be  % 
to  1  B.  t.  u.  per  hour  per  degree  difference  in  tempera- 
ture per  square  foot  of  surface.  It  is  now  possible  and 
practicable  to  cover  digesters  with  insulating  material 
in  the  form  of  asbestos  mats..  They  are  made  in  sec- 
tions about  7y2  by  3  ft.  that  conform  to  the  shape  of 
the  digesters..  Each  section  is  held  by  hooks  at  the 
butt  straps  of  the  digester  and  adjacent  sections  are 
laced  together  with  copper  wires.  When  it  is  nec- 
essary to  inspect  the  digester  shell,  the  wire  is  re- 
moved and  the  lower  edge  of  the  mats  swung  out. 
By  the  use  of  digester  insulation  it  is  possible  to  re- 
claim much  of  the  radiant  heat,  although  a  portion  of 
it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  building  during  the  winter 
months. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  radiation  losses  from 
a  10-ton  digester  is  7,000  to  8,000  lb.  of  steam  per  day 
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wliioh  (it  an  iivcratjre  cost   is  i'(|ui\iilnit   I"  I'l'iiiii  $4  tn 
^ff)  per  24  hours. 

Soda  and  Sulphate  Mills 

Thf  heat  loss  in  the  blow-ol't'  of  the  ditiestcrs  in  soda 
ami  sulphate  mills  is  similar  to  that  of  tlie  sulphite 
proeess,  althou};h  some  attempt  has  lieeii  made  to  re- 
elaim  the  heat   liy  means  of  a  condenser. 

The  applieation  of  the  |)eeker  or  a  similar  .system 
may  he  ])ossitile  in  the  ea.se  of  stationary  digesters  so 
that  u  portion  of  the  heat  in  the  relief  steam  may  be 
reelainied. 

The  heat  lost  by  radiation  fmni  the  difieslers  in  the 
soda  and  sulphate  jn-oeesses  is  {,'reater  than  in  sul- 
phite because  no  lining  is  used  and  higher  pressures 
prevail.  It  has  been  estinuitetl  to  be  about  3  B.t.u. 
per  hour  per  degree  difference  in  temperature  per 
square  foot  of  surface  or  nearly  three  times  the  radia- 
tion from  sulphite  digesters. 

Further  losses  in  the  suli)hate  and  soda  processes 
occur  in  the  smelting  furnaces,  rotary  burners  and 
evaporators.  Waste-heat  boilers  have  been  used  quite 
successfully  to  reclaim  heat  from  the  smelting  fur- 
naces and  rotary  burners. 

Paper  Mill 

Probably  the  greatest  loss  in  most  paper  mills  is  the 
heat  going  out  the  machine  room  roof  in  the  form  of 
vapor  from  the  driers.  The  control  and  reduction  of 
this  loss  are  closely  allied  to  the  ventilating  problem. 
The  waste-heat  economizers,  which  heat  the  incoming 
cold  air  by  the  condensation  of  the  outgoing  vapor, 
reclaims  about  85  per  cent  of  the  heat  from  the  ma- 
chine room  vapor.  They  have  been  installed  by  a 
number  of  mills  and  are  more  effective  in  cold  wea 
thcr  when  the  steam  requirements  of  a  paper  mill  are 
greatest,.  Various  methods  have  been  tried  out  to 
reclaim  the  heat  in  the  machine  room  vapor,  including 
the  use  of  a  spray  of  water  on  the  outgoing  vapor. 
Future  developments  may  bring  out  other  effective 
lieat-reclaiming  sj'stems. 

The  various  drying  systems  for  paper  machines  are 
based  on  the  complete  circulation  of  steam  and  the  ef- 
ficient utilization  of  the  condensate.  The  use  of  au- 
tomatic apparatus  to  control  drying  helps  to  prevent 
the  excessive  use  of  steam  and  the  over-drying  of 
paper. 

The  temperature  in  the  machine  room  is  very  high, 
consequently  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  roof  and 
walls  is  an  important  soiu'ce  of  loss..  Some  modei-n 
mills  have  adopted  the  gypsum  roof  with  good  re- 
sults.. A  few  mills  have  nsed  a  special  insulating  ma- 
terial in  combination  with  a  wood  or  a  concrete  roof. 
Various  tests  indicate  that  the  heat  transfer  in  a  3  in. 
roof  will  be  approximately  as  follows : 

Heat  transfer  in  B.t.u.  per  hour  per  degree  differ- 
ence in  temperature  per  square  foot  of  surface : 

Concrete 0.6.5 

Wood 0  32 

Gypsum 0.22 

Concrete  (with  two  layers  of  insulating  material)  p.24 

Wood   (with  two  layers  of  insulating  material)  .017 

Assuming  an  average  temperature  differential  of 
45  deg.  F.  between  the  machine  room  and  outside  air 
and  an  average  over-all  efficiency  of  coal  utilization 
of  6,800  B.t.u.  per  pound,  a  saving  of  0.41  B.t.u.  by 
using  two  %  in.  4ayers  of  insulation  on  a  concrete  roof 
is  equivalent  to  nearly  12  tons  of  coal  per  year  per 
1,000  sq.  ft.   of  roof  surface.     Moreover  an  insulated 


eonci-ete  nv  wood  roof  would  have  less  tendency  to 
drip  and  tlu;  wood  roof  might  easily  last  several  years 
longei-  due  to  more  favorable  atmospheric  conditions 
and  less  sweating. 

Another  important  source  of  heat  loss  is  the  use  of 
excess  air  in  ventilating  the  machine  room.  Every 
culiie  foot  of  ail-  tiiat  goes  tln'ougli  the  monitoi-s  must 
lie  healed  from  the  temperature  of  the  outside  atmos- 
phere to  that  of  the  vapor  discharged  through  the 
roof.  Any  excess  air  causes  inefficient  oi)eration  in 
carrying  the  moisture  away  from  the  paper  machine 
and  consequently  results  in  a  loss  of  heat.  This  is  an 
engineering  problem  that  involves  the  u.se  of  hoods 
and  ventilating  equi])ment  to  suit  the  conditions. 

Greneral  Mill  Losses 

Many  siiiall  hcjil  losses  occur  throughout  tin,'  entire 
plant  that  amount  to  an  imi)ortant  total  in  a  year's 
time.  Leaks  from  valves  and  pijiing,  waste  of  con- 
densate from  small  engines,  heating  systems,  losses 
due  to  radiation  from  uncovered  steam  and  hot  water 
pipes  and  losses  due  to  faulty  design  and  construc- 
tion of  buildings  and  equii)ment  are  common. 

The  insulation  of  bare  pipes  except  the  main  live 
steam  lines  is  often  overlooked.  The  following  chart 
is  ba.sed  upon  the  results  of  an  extensive  investigation 
on  the  heat  losses  of  bare  pipes  made  by  the  Mellon 
Institute.  The  los.ses  are  converted  to  pounds  of  coal 
per  month  per  100  lineal  feet  of  bare  pipe  at  varying 
temperatures  and  pipe  sizes. 


JAP  PAPER  MILLS  ESCAPED 

The  Jai)anese  pa|(er  mills  entirely  escaped  damage 
from  the  September  earthquake,  according  to  T.  Seki, 
secretary  of  the  Association  of  Japanese  Paper  Mills, 
acknowledging  a  letter  of  sympathy  from  Dr.  Hugh  P. 
Baker,  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association. 

Mr.  Seki's  letter  follows: 

"I  am  in  receipt  of  your  kind  letter  of  September 
6th  extending  deep  sympathy  to  the  paper  industry 
of  Japan.  The  office  building  in  which  we  have  our 
headquarters  is  in  a  business  section  remaining  un- 
damaged, constituting  an  oasis  so  to  speak.  This  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  devastation  caused  by  the  earth- 
quake and  fire  of  September  1st. 

"You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  not  a  single  paper 
mill  in  and  near  Tokyo  was  destroyed  by  fire.  All  the 
mills  in  what  may  be  called  the  earthquake  zone  were 
badly  shaken,  but  they  are  all  now  in  operation.  The 
Tokyo  offices  of  a  few  paper  companies  were  burned 
down,  but  so  far  as  the  manufacturing  capacity  is  con- 
cerned, the  paper  industry  is  very  much  better  off 
than  many  other  lines  of  industries. 

"The  relief  measures  taken  promptly  and  efficiently 
by  the  American  Government  and  people  are  highly 
appreciated  in  this  country.  Our  people  are  facing 
the  situation  bravely,  and  I'm  confident  that  a  new 
city  that  will  rise  within  a  few  years  will  be  better 
than  the  old  one  in  many  ways." 


CONFUSION  IS  THE  WORD 

Confusion  exists  in  some  Americaji  minds  between  Sir 
Caine,  the  Novelist,  and  his  son,  Mr.  G.  R.  Hall 
Caine.  For  example,  it  is  suggested  that  because  "Hall 
Caine  is  writing  a  life  of  Christ  he  will  for  a  time  be  less 
active  in  pulp  mills  and   putpi^ts  in  Europe  and  Canada." 

'■ — Exchange. 
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SLACKNESS  IN  GERMAN  PAPER  INDUSTRY 

Thr  production  of  paper  and  paper  pulp  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  has  undergone  considerable  change  since 
19] f1  on  account  of  the  greatly  increased  internationa 
deiuand  for  paper,  and  the  changed  basis  of  raw  material 
supplies.  Prior  to  1914  Germany  imported  a  large  amount 
of  pulpwood  from  Russia,  and  the  stoppage  of  supplies 
from  this  source  afterwards  greatly  hampered  production. 
It  still  imports  about  W  per  cent  of  its  pulpwood  require- 
ment from  abroad  now. 

The  chemical  pulp  factories  are  using  foreign  wood  to 
70-80  per  cent  of  their  production,  and  the  grinding  mills 
working  with  steam  power  about  20  per  cent,  while  the 
water-driven  mills,  which  are  mostly  smaller  works  situ- 
ated in  the  forests,  use  home  supplies.  The  total  German 
consumption  of  pulpwood  amounted  to  about  2,800.000 
tons  during  1922  compared  with  S.OiO.OOO  tons  during 
1913  The  mechanical  production  of  paper  pulp  totalled 
610  000  tons  and  674,000  in  1922  and  1913  respectively, 
that  of  chemical  pulp  721,000  and  839,000  tons.  In  spite 
of  this  decrease,  last  year's  production  of  paper  attained 
with  1,582,000  tons,  nearly  the  1913  figure  (1,611.000 
tons)  which  was  possible  owing  to  the  restrictions  in  the 
export  and  to  the  improvements  in  he  methods  of  manu- 
facture. ,       ,     ,  J       ui 

The  imports  of  raw  material  and  pulp  have  considerably 
increased  since  1919  and  the  table  shows  the  development 
in  comparison  with   1913: — 
Imports  in  metric  tons   (2,204  lbs.) 

'  1913  1920  1921  1922 

Pulpwood  1,284,873      127,011      310,365      852,468 

RaA  61,731  7,350  8,440        17.680 

Waste   paper  24,278  3,844  8,980        21,264 

Wood  pulp  3,622        10,068  1,399  2,254 

Cellulose  .'1,320        54,801        36,963        69.761 

During  1913.  1,021.776  tons  of  the  pulpwood  came  from 
Russia  and  260,306  tons  from  .\ustria-Hungary,  while 
in  1922,  323.552  tons  were  supplied  by  Czecho-Slovakia; 
314.338' by  Poland;  102.375  by  the  states  on  the  Baltic 
and  81,999  bv  Finland.  The  rags  are  .supplied  by  France, 
Belgium  and'Holland.  Owing  to  the  high  exchange,  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  which  formerly  supplied  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  German  imports  of  cellulose,  supplied  only 
one-third  last  year.  One  third  came  from  Finland  and 
the   rest   from   Mcmel.   Czecho-Slovakia,   and    Austria. 

The  exports  of  pulpwood.  waste  paper,  and  wood  pulp 
are  insignificant,  those  of  rags  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper  are  reduced  from  82,655  tons  sent  abroad  during 
1913.  to  51,091  tons  during  1922.  The  main  customer  is 
the  United  States.  The  total  export  of  cellulose  was  al- 
most 50  per  cent  less  than  in  1913.  and  especially  demand 
from  Great  Britain  is  very  small  now.  The  table  shows 
the   exports    of    cellulose    in    metric    tons    to   the    different 

couiitries. 

1913  1922 

Total  exports:—  179,463  73,330 

Exports  to  France  41,014  20,687 

Great  Britain  36,297  2,852 

U.  S.  A.  35,247  19,569 

Italy  23,601  11,309 

On  account  of  the  greater  foreign  demand,  the  total  ex- 
ports  of   paper  have   increased   while   inland   consumption 
has  been  smaller. 
Paper  exports  1913-1922     in  metric  tons. 

1913  1922 

Total   exports   of   paper  344,168  417,436 

Exports  of  packing  paper  84,863  71,239 

Exports  of  writing  paper  ^8,064  30,754 

Exports  of  printing  paper  68,749  148,202 

France,  Italy,  Spain,  U.  S.  A.  and  .\rgentina  which  im- 
ported   comparatively    small      amounts    of    printing    paper 
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during  1913  imported  large  quantities  last  year,  while 
the  demand  from  Great  Britain  has  diminished  consider- 
ably In  packing  paper  Great  Britain  remained  the  prin- 
cipal market  with  32,478  tons  in  1913  and  20,760  in  1922. 
Holland  is  second  in  this  line,  but  in  several  others  it  is 
the  best  customer  of  the  German  paper  industry.  At 
present  home  and  foreign  demand  is  low  and  many  works 
are  or  short  time  and  some  have  even  closed  down. 
Exports  of  printing  paper  in  metric  tons. 

1913  1922 

Great    Britain  16,072  4,640 

France  227  17,407 

Italv  73  15,310 

Spain  255  5,833 

Holland  8,631  9,622 

U.  S.  A.  956  29,777 

.Argentine  15,626  32,325 

Brazil  7,714  3,206 

The  export  offices  for  paper  are  abolished,  and  no  export 
duty  is  charged  in  future. 


PLAN  THREE  NEW  DAMS 

Quebec,  November  12. — Three  new  dams  will  be  built 
shortly  in  the  province  of  Quebec  if  the  plans  of  certain 
companies  materialize  and  the  permission  of  the  Prov- 
incial government  can  be  secured.  The  construction 
of  one  of  the  dams  will  necessitate  the  erection  of  a 
large  hydro-electric  plant  in  the  town  of  Chicoutimi, 
and  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  development  of  that 
region. 

Price  Brothers  Company  now  has  the  plans  for  the 
largest  of  the  dams  under  consideration,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  work  will  go  forward  shortly. 


POLYTECHNIC  STUDENTS  VISIT  LAURENTIDE 

Students  from  the  polytechnic  school  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montreal  visited  Grand 'Mere  at  the  invitation 
of  the  town  manager,  recently.  Mr.  Ortiz  is  a  dis- 
tinguished alumnus  of  the  school  and  he  interested 
himself  in  showing  the  young  men  the  town  and  partic- 
ularly the  mill.  i\Ir.  H.  E.  Bates  employment  super- 
visor of  the  Laurentide  Company,  received  the  party 
for  the  Laurentide  management. 

The  visitors  arrived  in  Grand 'Mere  at  eight  o'clock 
and  were  met  by  a  group  of  citizens  who  took  them  in 
motors  to  the  pumping  station  of  the  municipal  water 
works  and  to  other  points  of  interest  in  the  town.  A 
short  stop  was  made  at  the  Laurentide  club  for  refresh- 
ments and  Mr.  Bates  gave  the  party  a  short  talk  on  the 
{)lace  of  the  newly  graduated  young  man  in  industry 
and  told  of  some  of  the  opportunities  waiting  for  those 
who  were  prepared  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 

Mr.  Bates  had  provided  guides  for  a  trip  through 
the  mill  and  after  the  party  had  thoroughly  inspected 
the  various  dei)artments  lunch  was  served  in  the  cafe- 
teria. The  visitors  had  another  short  run  about  the 
town  and  left  on  the  afternoon  train. 

They  were  also  entertained  by  the  Belgo  Paper  Co. 
at  Shawinigan  Falls,  where  they  saw  one  of  the  widest 
pai)er  machines  in  the  world,  and  the  one  that  holds 
'he  ]iroduction  record  of  96.11tons,  in  operation. 


IT  APPLIES  TO  ALL 

A  pessimist  and  an  optimist  were  discussing  life 
from  their  different  viewpoints.  "  I  really  believe,'' 
said  the  former,  "that  I  could  make  a  better  world 
myself. ' ' 

"Sure!"  returned  the  optimist;  ■ —  "that's  what 
we  are  here  for.    Now  let  us  get  to  work  and  do  it." 
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The  Controllinji  Factor  in  the  Earning 
Power  of  an  Individual 

An   Address   «t   the  50th   Anniversary  of   the   Founding    of    Boston    University,    by    Col.    Lconnrd    P.   Ayres,    Vice- President 
and    Economist.   The  Cleveland   Trust   Company 


Not.-:  Before  llis  iiddress  Col.  Ayres  wn.s  j!;iven  tile 
lioiioriiry  decree  of  Doetor  of  Coniiiiereinl  Seience,  a  title 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  field  of  ediiention.  Col.  Ayres 
thus  heeouies  the  seeond  man  to  be  so  honored  by  Boston 
I'niversity,  the  only  other  title  ever  given  by  this  univer- 
sity  having   been   eonferred   on    Marshal    Foch. 

In  the  bank  where  I  am  employed  there  are  two 
young  men.  They  are  of  about  the  same  age,  were  grad- 
uated from  the  same  eollege,  and  they  both  liave  been 
employed  by  the  bank  about  the  same  number  of  years. 
Both  come  from  families  of  respectable,  but  not  distin- 
guislud,  social  status  in  the  community.  I  believe  that 
if  both  were  to  take  an  examination  in  their  knowledge 
of  banking,  their  marks  would  be  about  equal.  One  of 
these  men  receives  a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year,  and  the 
other  gets  $23,000. 

Similar  cases  of  contrasts  in  earning  power,  although 
usually  not  so  extreme,  are  within  the  knowledge  of  all 
of  us.  They  are  brought  to  our  attention  with  special 
emjihasis  during  class  reunions.  In  the  midst  of  the 
friendly  reminiscences  of  those  occasions  there  is  always 
intruding  upon  the  thoughts  of  those  present  the  same 
baffling  problem.  That  problem  is  why  some  of  the  class- 
mates have  attained  much  more  generous  measures  of 
mateiial  success  and  social  reward  than  have  others  dur- 
ing tl;e  years  that  have  elapsed  since  all  started  out  after 
graduation  with  apparently  about  equal  opportunities.  In 
practical  terms  the  problem  is  this :  What  is  the  controll- 
ing   factor   in   the   earning    power    of    individuals? 

1  believe  that  there  is  such  a  controlling  factor,  and 
that  it  consists  in  the  ability  to  influence  the  actions  of 
others.  It  may  be  described  more  fully  as  the  ability  to 
see  things  from  the  other  person's  point  of  view,  and 
to  persuade  the  other  person  to  see  things  from  your 
point  of  view. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  because  one  of  the  two  young  men 
in  the  bank  possesses  this  quality  in  large  measure,  while 
the  other  one  does  not,  that  one  of  them  receives,  and 
earns,  so  much  more  than  the  other. 

From  time  to  time  the  bank  must  be  represented  on  a 
creditors'  committee.  This  means  that  some  large  bor- 
rower, who  owes  money  to  a  number  of  banks,  has  got 
into  financial  difficulties,  or  become  insolvent,  and  a  com- 
mittee is  formed  of  one  representative  from  each  bank 
to  try  to  get  their  loans  paid  back. 

Now  if  our  institution  should  appoint  as  its  representa- 
tive the  first  of  those  two  young  men,  he  would  probabh- 
come  back  from  the  committee  meeting  and  tell  us  how  the 
assembled  vice  presidents  of  the  other  institutions  had 
persuaded  him  that  all  their  claims  should  take  precedence 
over  ours.  He  would  present  our  claim  and  the  others 
would  proceed  to  talk  him  out  of  it.  Because  of  this  it  is 
the  second  young  man  who  represents  the  bank  on  such 
committees,  and  when  he  reports  back  we  invariably  find 
that  our  interests  have  been  taken  care  of  most  adequately. 
But  this  does  not  sufficiently  explain  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  men.  The  second  ywung  man  is  more  than 
a  good  bargainer.  He  is  universally  liked  by  the  employ- 
ees, the  officers,  and  the  customers.  He  is  a  good  execu- 
tive, because   people  like   to   work   with   him,   and   is   suc- 


cis.'-ful  in  getting  new  accounts,  because  customers  like  to 
to  do  business  with  him.  His  outstanding  quality  is  his 
ability  to  deal  with  people,  and  it  is  because  he  possesses 
thul  quality  in  unusual  degree  that  he  receives  his  large 
salary. 

If  we  analyze  carefully  the  reasons  for  the  different 
gradt-s  of  remuneration  within  the  same  profession,  I  think 
we  shall  find  tliat  those  who  receive  the  highest  salaries 
usually  owe  their  success  primarily  to  their  skill  in  deal- 
ing with  people,  and  only  in  secondary  degree  to  their 
knowledge,  or  to  their  intellectual  capacity  to  deal  with 
abstract  concepts.  This  principle  is  well  illustrated  in 
my  own  profession,  which  is  that  of  statistics. 

There  are  many  good  .statisticians  in  this  country,  and 
most  of  them  are  not  very  well  paid.  But  from  time  to 
time  some  member  of  the  profession  demonstrates  his 
ability  to  write  about  his  investigations  interestingly  and 
convincingly,  and  when  he  develops  that  power  he  imme- 
diately moves  into  a  higher  salary  range.  That  man  is 
often  no  more  .skilled  in  statistics  than  he  was  before,  but 
he  has  learned  to  use  his  material  so  as  to  influence  oth- 
ers, and  that  has  increased  his  social  value  and  his  earning 
power. 

If  now,  he  continues  to  develop  his  powers  of  exposition 
so  ay  to  illustrate  his  material  with  clear  and  persuasive 
diagrams,  his  earning  power  will  again  advance.  If  he  can 
go  still  further,  and  master  the  art  of  public  .speaking,  .so 
as  to  explain  statistical  material  with  lucid  brevity,  he  will 
shortly  find  himself  numbered  among  the  highly-paid 
members  of  his  profession. 

Similar  examples  of  the  operation  of  the  same  principle 
will  be  found  in  other  professions.  The  clergymen  who 
receive  the  highest  salaries  are  not  those  who"  have  the 
most  profound  knowledge  of  theology,  nor  are  the  lawyers 
who  are  able  to  command  the  highest  fees  those  who  write 
the  most  learned  treatises  on  law.  Even  in  the  eases  of 
professions  that  demand  the  highest  degrees  of  technical 
knowledge  and  skill,  such  as  medicine  and  surgery,  the 
talent  for  human  relationship  appears  to  be  a  dominating 
factor  in  determining  material  rewards  and  social  recogni- 
tion. Famous  physicians  like  Flexner  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute,  the  Mayo  Brothers  of  Minne.sota,  and  Crile  oi 
Cleveland,  owe  their  world-wide  pre-eminence  partly  to 
the,r  great  knowledge  and  skill,  and  in  no  small  measure 
to  their  extraordinary  ability  in  keeping  other  people  well 
informed  as  to  their  achievements. 

Even  in  manufacturing  industries  illustrative  ca.ses  of 
the  same  sort  continually  appear.  The  father  of  one  of 
my  assistants  acquired  a  small  varnish  factory  many  years 
ago  in  partial  payment  of  a  bad  debt,  and  found'  amono 
the  assets  a  barrel  of  gum  that  had  been  sent  North  by  an 
exporting  house  in  the  Tropics  to  find  out  whether  it' was 
of  any  value.  He  soon  decided  that  it  w-is  no  good  as  a 
constituent  of  varnish,  and  entered  u,,on  a  prolonged  series 
of  experiments  to  see  whether  or  not  it  e.  uld  be  mannfac- 
tured  into  chewing  gum. 

Eventually   he   found   out   how  to   flavor   it     nml    he    in 
vented   machines   whieli   rolled  it  into   strips   and   wrappd 
them  m  packages  so  that  the  product  was  a  commereially 
successful   confection.      After   the   new   business   had   been 
run    m    a   modest    way    for    some   time   be   sold   it   and    his 
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machines  to  a  Chicago  man  named  Wrigley,  who  proceeded 
to  toll  the  whole  world  how  the  flavor  lasts,  and  rapidly 
built  up  a  gr.-at  fortune  from  the  resulting  proceeds.  It 
was  the  father  of  my  assistant  who  had  the  knowledge  and 
technique,  but  it  was  the  gentleman  from  Chicago  who  had 
the  ability  to  influence  the  actions  of  his  fellow  beings, 
and  who  reaped  the  rewards. 

In  some  fields  of  human  endeavor  the  rewards  that  go 
to  the  man  of  surpassing  skill  are  almost  absurdly  great, 
but  these  highest  prices  are  paid  only  for  the  exhibitions  of 
ability  that  are  of  such  a  sort  as  profoundly  to  stir  the 
emotions  of  those  who  pay  to  be  present.  The  champion 
heavyweight  pugilist  may  receive  a  half  a  million  dollars 
for  i  few  minutes  of  strenuous  work.  His  training  part- 
ners, who  are  nearly  as  adept  as  he  is,  may,  if  they  arc 
fortunate,  receive  one  one-hundredth  as  much  for  taking 
part  in  a  similar  contest,  and  their  training  partners  in 
turn  will  probably  be  forced  to  supplement  their  earnings 
in  the  ring  by  hard  labor  as  stevedores  or  safe  movers  in 
order  to   support   themselves. 

.\nd  yet  all  of  them  possess  skill  so  nearly  in  the  same 
decree  that  the  ordinary  man  watching  them  training  in 
the  gymnasium,  would  probably  be  unable  to  tell  surely 
which  one  was  the  champion,  which  ones  the  aspiring  con- 
tenders, and  which  the  hopelessly  outclassed  assistants. 
The  spectators  who  buy  high  priced  tickets  to  attend  the 
championship  contests  do  not  pay  in  proportion  to  the 
skill  of  the  contestants,  but  rather  because  they  are  thril- 
led with  the  thought  that  they  are  privileged  to  see  the  man 
who  in  a  fair  fight  could  beat  any  other  man  in  the  world. 
The  earning  power  of  the  champion  is  not  proportionate 
to  his  skill.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  a  little  more 
skill  than  his  rivals,  and  because  of  that  fact  is  able  to 
influence  for  more  profoundly  the  deep  emotions  of  his 
fellow   beings. 

Similar  comments  might  be  made  concerning  the  earn- 
ing power  of  singers,  actors,  and  artists,  for  these  too  are 
members  of  professions  in  which  the  ablest  members  re- 
ceive very  high  compensation,  while  others  almost  as 
skilled  can  earn  only  a  fraction  as  much.  These  illustra- 
tions, liowever,  are  not  truly  appropriate  to  the  present 
discussion,  for  the  matter  we  are  considering  is  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  the  power  to  earn,  and  not  the  extraor- 
dinary variations  that  exist  in  the  higher  ranges  of  excep- 
ionnl   sorts. 

New,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  the  cases  that  have  been 
eitid  the  sound  basis  of  earning  power  is  knowledge  and 
skill  in  the  daily  work  that  is  done,  while  the  personal 
(piality  of  high  ability  in  human  relationships  appears  to 
be  an  added  factor  which  determines  the  degree  of  effec- 
tiveness with  which  its  fortunate  possessor  may  use  his 
knowledge,  and  the  price  he  may  demand  for  what  he 
does. 

Ability  to  influence  the  actions  of  others  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  skill  and  knowledge,  it  is  merely  an  important 
supplementary  quality,  which  largely  determines  how  ef- 
fectively the  possessor  ran  take  advantage  of  the  succes- 
sive opportunities  that  he  has.  The  young  man  in  the 
bank,  the  lawyer,  the  clergyman,  the  statistician,  the  doc- 
tor, and  the  manufacturer  must  all  master  the  techniques 
of  their  jobs  if  they  are  to  do  them  well.  There  is  no  sub- 
stitutt  for  that  knowledge.  But  when  that  grasp  and 
insight  has  been  attained  I  think  it  will  still  be  true  that 
this  additional  quality  that  I  have  been  talking  about  will 
be  thf  conditioning  factor  that  will  determine  the  market 
value   of   the   services   rendered. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  we  have  in  English  no  word  or 
term  which  describes  that  quality.  The  Spanish  have  one. 
They  call    it   the  don   de  gentes,  which  means   the  gift  of 


people,  and  they  think  of  it  as  being  a  clearly  definable 
characteristic  like  courage,  or  perseverance,  or  honesty. 
General  Leonard  Wood  has  the  quality.  A  colonel  in  the 
.\rmy  told  me  about  his  first  meeting  with  the  General. 
It  was  during  the  Cuban  occupation,  and  the  Colonel,  who 
was  then  a  Lieutenant,  took  some  documents  into  the  Gen- 
eral's office  for  his  signature.  In  telling  me  about  the 
meeting  the  Colonel  said,  " Ayres,  I  came  out  of  that  room 
feeling  that  General  Wood  was  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world  and  that  I  was  the  next  greatest."  That  illustrates 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  the  General  has  the  gift 
of  people. 

Diiring  the  war  I  served  as  statistical  officer  of  the 
.^rniy ,  and  of  several  of  the  civilian  war  organizations. 
It  vas  my  duty  to  furnish  a  part  of  the  fact  basis  for  the 
thinking  and  acting  of  the  military  and  naval  and  indus- 
trial leaders  who  met  in  conference  in  Washington  and 
later  on  in  France  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  on  policies 
and  taking  steps  to  put  them  into  execution.  Because  of 
the  nature  of  that  work  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
present  at  a  great  number  of  meetings  in  which  the  coun- 
try's foremost  military  and  industrial  leaders  strove  to 
solve  the  hard  problems  of  those  trying  days.  These  cir- 
cumstances afforded  an  unusual  opportunity  to  observe 
acknowledged  leaders  in  action,  and  to  attempt  to  discover 
what   are  the  qualities  of  which   leadership   consists. 

.\fter  much  careful  observation  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  despite  all  the  apparent  contradictions  of  ob 
servble  evidence,  there  are  four  characteristics  that  are 
shared  in  common  by  almost  all  real  leaders. 

In  the  first  place,  and  as  a  solid  foundation  for  their 
other  qualities,  they  possess  knowledge  of  the  field  in 
which  they  work.  They  do  not  always  have  greater 
knowledge  of  their  own  specialties  than  some  of  the  other 
people  engaged  in  the  same  occupations,  but  they  do  have 
general  grasp  and  special  technique  sufficiently  adequate 
to  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  opportunities 
that  may  appear  or  be  brought  about. 

In  the  second  place  leaders  have  courage,  and  in  part 
they  have  it  because  they  know  their  jobs.  The  man  who 
is  doubtful  is  sure  to  be  slow  and  timid,  while  the  one  who 
knows  that  he  knows  is  prompt  and  courageous.  But 
leaders  have  an  additional  sort  of  courage  which  consists 
in  being  willing  to  take  a  chance.  They  try  to  be  sure 
about  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do,  and  when  that  is  im- 
possible they  act  as  though  they  were  sure  and  go  ahead 
anyway. 

.\  third  quality  of  leaders  is  activity,  and  this  in  turn  is 
|)artly  dependent  on  their  store  of  general  and  special 
conrage.  They  are  continually  doing  something.  If  thej- 
do  not  know  what  to  do  in  a  situation  that  demands  action, 
they  do  something.  By  doing  something  all  the  time,  and 
being  right  most  of  the  time,  they  get  a  great  deal  accom- 
plished. 

The  fourth  common  quality  of  leadership  is  the  one  I 
have  characterized  as  being  the  controlling  factor  in  the 
power  to  earn.  It  is  the  gift  of  people.  It  is  the 
ability  to  influence  the  actions  of  others.  It  is  an  effec- 
tiveness in  contacts  with  one's  fellow  men.  It  is  talent 
for  human  relationships.  It  might  be  termed  a  sort  of 
social  skill.  In  last  analysis  it  might  be  described  as  the 
ability  to  see  things  from  the  other  person's  point  of 
view,  and  to  make  him  see  things  from  your  point  of  view. 

The  exercise  of  this  quality  largely  depends  on  the 
ability  to  speak  and  to  write.  One  thing  that  leaders  can 
always  do  is  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to  others,  and 
this  is  true  even  in  those  cases  where  they  have  the  repu- 
tation of  being  characteristically  taciturn.  Because  there 
is  much  talking  that  is  aimless,  and  much  writing  that  is 
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not  worth  reading,  wi-  liuvr  luuny  of  un  fallen  into  an 
attitude  of  disrespect  toward  skill  in  the  use  of  language. 
And  vet  it  is  by  tlie  use  of  words  that  the  hunian  race  has 
devrl'oped.  It  is  that  which  distinguishes  oinn  from  thi- 
animals.  We  live  in  a  world  of  words,  and  tiioiinhts  «x 
prtssed  in  words,  as  tin-  animals  live  in  a  world  of  things 
and  meuiorirs  of  things.  To  the  man  wiio  ean  ixpre.s.-. 
his  thougiits  in  words  so  as  to  infliuni-e  tiic  rest  of  us,  so- 
ciety gives  its  great  rewards.  The  abdity  to  say  what 
we  tiiink  is  of  value  not  only  Ixeause  it  enables  us  to  com 
municate  our  conclusions  and  convictions  to  others,  but 
also  Ixcausc  it  aids  us  in  the  process  of  clear  thought.  It 
is  true  that  sound  thinking  is  usually  thinking  that  has 
been  turned   into   sound. 

We  are  met  today  to  cchbratc  tin-  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  a  great  university.  In  the  half  een 
tiirv  that  has  elapsed  since  the  institution  first  opened  its 
doors  to  students  it  has  sent  thousands  of  men  and  women 
out  into  the  world  to  lead  lives  of  useful  citizenship,  and 
anung  them  very  many  who  have  attained  to  positions  of 
distinguished  leadership.  From  the  beginning  its  educa- 
tional policy  has  had  a  twofold  aim.  In  its  different 
sclicols  it  has  afforded  its  students  an  opportunity  to  se- 
cure sound  training  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  it  has  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  be  trained  in  the  specialized  tech- 
niques of  the  professions.  In  recent  years  it  has  greatly 
extended  its  sphere  of  u.seful  activity.  Its  new  colleges 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  for  education  in  secretarial 
science,  and  its  wonderful  School  of  Business  Adminis 
tration  have  attracted  thousands  of  students  because  they 
have  efficiently  filled  real  needs. 

With  these  developments  there  has  come  in  Boston  Uni- 
versity a  marked  increase  in  what  are  known  as  student 
activities.  Organized  athletics,  student  publications,  de- 
bating;, social  activities,  and  the  conduct  of  fraternity  and 
sorority  life,  have  all  assumed  an  importance  quite  un- 
known here  even  twenty  years  ago.  I  believe  these  de- 
vei(.pmeiits  are  good.  They  ean  be  overdone,  and  in  some 
institutions  they  are  indulged  in  to  excess,  but  I  believe 
that  they  have  a  greater  educational  value  than  most  of 
us   have   ever   realized. 

I  suspect  that  they  are  an  expression  of  an  unformu- 
lattd,  but  keen,  realization  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
that  they  need  to  supplement  their  growing  store  of  knowl- 
edge with  activities  that  afford  training  in  their  social 
relationships  with  other  people.  Viewed  in  this  light,  and 
guided  with  this  purpose,  I  believe  that  they  may  be  made 
to  possess  educational  value  of  a  most  important  sort. 
They  tend  toward  the  direct  cultivation  of  the  quality  1 
have  been  talking  about  as  the  controlling  factor  in  the 
power  to  earn. 

To  summarize  then,  the  argument  that  I  have  attempted 
to  present  to  you  is  that  there  appears  to  be  at  least  four 
characteristics  that  are  possessed  in  common  by  successful 
leaders.  The  first  of  these  is  an  adequate  foundation  of 
general  and  special  knowledge.  The  second  is  courage 
and  this  is  partly  dependent  on  knowledge.  The  third  is 
persistent  activity,  which  in  part  depends  on  the  posses- 
sion of  courage.  The  fourth  is  the  ability  to  influence 
people. 

This  last  ability  is  more  than  one  of  the  qualifications 
for  leadership.  It  appears  to  be  the  controlling  factor 
which  determines  earning  power  among  people  of  many 
ranks  of  life  and  of  diverse  sorts  of  occupations,  whether 
they  are  leaders  or  not.  We  have  no  adequate  term  to 
describe  it.  The  Spanish  call  it  the  gift  of  people.  It  is  a 
type  of  effectiveness  in  contacts  with  our  fellow  beings.  It 


is  a  sort  ot  u  talent  for  human  relationships.  It  seems  in 
practical  analysis  to  consist  of  the  ability  to  see  thing' 
from  the  other  person's  point  of  view,  and  to  make  thr 
other  person  see  things  from  your  point  of  view.  It  is 
more  tlian  merely  the  controlling  factor  in  the  power  to 
cirii.  Its  fortunate  possessor  has  the  power  to  be  an 
efficient  citizin,  and  he  holds  the  key  to  the  durable  Hat 
isfai'lion*  of  life. 


L.   R.   WILSON  ABITIBI   MANAGER 

A*,  a  meeting  of  directors  of  tlie  Al.itibi  F'ower  and 
Paper  Company,  Limited,  held  here  yesterday,  Alexander 
Smith,  of  Chicago,  was  el<Hted  president  of  the  company, 
replacing  the  late  F.  II.  Anson.  W.  A.  Black,  vice-presi- 
dent and  managing  director  of  the  Ogilvie  Flour  Mills 
Coni])any,  Limited,  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Abi 
tibi  company,  of  which  he  had  been  a  director  for  many 
years,  E.  L.  Pease,  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Can;ida,  was  elected  a  director,  while  L.  R.  VVilson,  form 
erly  secretary  of  the  company,  was  appointed  general 
manuger. 

The  new  president  of  Abitibi  is  head  of  the  investment 
banking  house  of  Peabody,  Houghtaling  &  Co.,  of  Chicago 
and  New  York.  He  has  been  identified  with  the  company 
since  its  inception  and  is  one  of  the  two  largest  individual 
shareholders. 

Mi.  Black,  the  new  vice-president,  is  prominent  in  lo 
cal  financial  and  uidustrial  circles,  with  membershii)  on 
many  important  boards. 

L.  R.  Wilson,  who  assumes  the  duties  of  general  man- 
ager, which  had  been  executed  by  Mr.  Anson,  has  been 
associated  with  the  company  from  its  beginning.  He  was 
first  associated  with  Mr.  Anson  in  the  flour  milling  in 
duslry  in  New  York  in  1900,  since  which  time  they  have 
been  close  personal  friends. 

-■Vbout  the  time  Mr.  Anson  came  to  Canada  with  the  Og- 
ilvie Flour  Milling  Company,  Mr.  Wilson  went  into  the 
sugar  business,  and  in  1912,  when  the  Atlantic  Sugar  Re 
finmg  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  organized,  Mr.  Anson  induced  him 
to  take  the  management  of  that  company.  The  Abitibi 
company  was  organized  at  the  same  time  and  the  construe 
tion  of  the  two  plants  was  carried  on  by  the  same  organ 
ization,  Mr.  Wilson  being  the  first  treasurer  of  the  Abi- 
tibi company. 

In  1917  he  resigned  from  the  sugar  company  to  devote 
all  his  time  to  the  Abitibi  company  and  has  been  active  in 
its  management  from  the  time  the  first  woods  were 
cleared  from  the  present  mill  site.  Four  vears  ago  Mr. 
VVilson  became  a  British  subject. 

GREAT  LAKES  PAPER  CO.  UNDER  WAY 

Fort  William,  Ont.,  Nov.  7.— Erection  of  the  huge 
plant  of  the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company  at  the  western 
limit.«  of  Fort  William  has  passed  the  preparatory  stages 
and  actual  work  in  under  way  on  the  foundation.  With  a 
continuation  of  good  weather  the  work  will  be  so  well 
advanced  by  Christmas  that  it  ean  be  carried  forward  all 
winter,  as  is  the  present  attention. 

In  he  meantime  the  Hydro  Commission  is  carrying  for- 
ward the  work  of  delivering  hydro  power,  a  big  block  of 
It,  at  the  sub-station  from  which  the  new  plant  will  be 
served.  Material  is  being  ordered  and  some  special  work 
IS  being  done  on  the  main  line,  which  connects  the  Cam- 
eron Falls  development  with  the  head  of  the  lakes. 

MORNING  PAPER  IN  MOOSE  JAW 

The  Evening  Times,  of  Moose  Jaw,  makes  the  announce- 
ment that,  commencing  November  20,  it  will  publish  a 
morning  paper  to  be  known  as  the  Times-Morning  Herald 
The  new  paper  will  replace  the  early  mail  edition  of  the 
Evening  Times. 
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BECKER  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

(Special    From    Our    London    Correspondent) 

October  27,  1923. 

\\'itl\  nuieh  regret  I  have  to  announce  that  yesterday 
an  .-iiiplication  wa.s  made,  before  Mr.  Justice  Tomlin,  in 
the  Chancery  Division,  of  the  C'ourts  of  .Justice,  on  be- 
lialf  of  the  National  Provincial  and  Union  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. Ltd.. — trustees  of  the  trust  deed  securing  the  dc- 
benlure-liolders  and  holders  of  secured  notes — for  the  ap- 
poiiitnient  of  a  receiver  and  manager  to  Becker  &  Co., 
Ltd..  tlie  well-known  London  wood  pulp  imi>orters.  Coun- 
sel for  the  bank  explained  to  the  judge  that  the  company 
liad  JMilp  mills  in  Canada  and  had  arrived  at  a  crisis 
ow!7'g  to  tlie  failure  of  a  certain  Canadian  company  to 
meet  its  liabilities. 

The   judge,   without   demur,   granted   tlie   application. 
Secretary's  Statement 

After  the  court  had  made  the  appointment  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  issued  by  Mr.  U'illiam  Carter,  secre- 
tary to  Messrs.   Becker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

"Sir — I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  circular  letter  issued  today 
by  the  receiver  and  manager  of  this  company. 

'Having  regard  to  the  difficulties  which  are  being  ex- 
perienced by  many  of  the  paper  mills  owing  to  the  Great 
tra.i.  depression  and  their  consequent  inability  to  meet 
accounts  promptly,  my  directors  are  of  opinion  that  the 
action  taken  is  in  the  best  interests  both  of  the  creditors 
and  shareholders.  My  directors  wish  to  state  that  with 
the  return  next  week  from  America  of  our  chairman  and 
managing  director,  Sir  Frederick  Becker,  they  have 
every  reason  to  anticipate  a  scheme  will  be  formed  prac- 
ticable wliereby  the  company  can  be  satisfactorily  re- 
constructed. Having  regard  to  the  great  confidence  im- 
posed in  the  company  in  the  past,  we  feel  it  is  due  to 
those  who  have  had  business  relations  with  us  that  this 
explanation  should  be  given. 

"We  trust  that  during  this  period  of  difficulty  custom- 
ers  will   favor  the   receiver   and   manager   with   a   continu- 
ance  of   their   orders    and   support.      Yours    truly,    Becker 
and  Company.,  Ltd.,   (signed)    Wm.   Carter,  Secretary." 
Receiver  &  Manager's  Statement 

"Dear  Sir — By  an  order  of  the  Court  dated  today,  1 
have  been  appointed  receiver  and  manager  of  the  assets 
and  property  of  the  above  company  (Becker  &  Co.,  Ltd.), 
on  belialf  of  the  First  Debenture  holders  and  of  the  seven 
per  cent  5  years  secured  notes.  The  business  will  be  car- 
ried on  by  me  with  a  view  to  reconstruction  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  creditors  will  eventually  receive  payment. 
Please  note  that  pajment  of  any  moneys  which  may  be 
owing  to  the  company  as  well  as  paj'ment  for  any  future 
supplies  should  be  made  direct  to  me  in  the  ordinary- 
course  of  business  at  the  address  below.  Should  you 
hold  any  documents,  scrip,  or  other  security  on  behalf  of 
the  company,  I  should  like  to  receive  particulars,  and  in 
the  meantime  they  should  be  held  to  my  order.  Orders 
for  goods  will  in  future  be  signed  by  me  or  an  authorized 
representative  and  payment  for  goods  so  supplied  will  be 
made  by  me  in  the  usual  course  of  trade. — Yours  faith- 
fully, (signed)  Basil  E.  Mayhew,  Receiver  and  Manager 
.30  40  Ludgate  Hill,  E.  C. 

Like  a  Bombshell 

'The  news  of  the  receiver  .'ind  manager  having  been  ap- 
pointed spread  like  lightning  throughout  London  pulp 
and  paper  circles  and,  needless  to  say,  evervwhere  there 
were  expressions  of  regret.  Sir  Frederick  Becker  has 
been  in  Canada  and  America  on  business  since  July  last 
and  I  understand  he  is  now  on  tlie  Atlantic  on  his  way 
back  to  face  the  turmoil  in  London.  The  general  feeling 
at  iiresent  is  that  Sir  Frederick  will  put  things  right.  He 
is  a  great  organizer  and  there  is  sympathy  for  him  Not 
only  has  he  been   the   pioneer   of   Canadian   pulp   in   the 


British  market  but  in  the  past  he  has  done  a  lot  for  Do- 
minion pulp  sellers.  It  is  largely  owing  to  his  ingenuity, 
his  perseverance,  and  his  excellent  reputation  that  Cana- 
dian pulps  enjoy  the  good  name  they  do  today  in  Briti.sh 
circles.  Therefore,  Canadians  may  take  their  hats  off  to 
Fred  Becker  and  sympathize  with  him  in  the  turn  busi- 
ness has  taken  in  London. 


Receiver  Appointed  for  Charles  Marsden  and  Sons 

London,  Oct.  31,   1923 

Today  in  the  Chancery  Division,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Tomlin,  an  application  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Provincial  and  Union  Bank  of  England,  Ltd., — trus- 
tees for  debenture  holders — for  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
ceiver and  manager  in  respect  of  Charles  Marsden  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  paper  manufacturers,  who,  counsel  for  the  appli- 
cants said,  were  one  of  a  group  known  as  the  "Becker 
Group." 

Counsel  said  that  Charles  Marsden  &  Sons  was  not  a 
subsidiary  company,  but  he  did  not  know  what  the  con- 
nection was.  It  was,  however,  a  paper  mill  company  and 
not  a  merehanting  company.  There  were  two  issues  of 
debentures,  7  per  cent  first  mortgage  debentures  and  be- 
bentures,  issued  in  connection  with  what  was  known  as 
Chadwick  &  Taylor  debenture. 

The  New  Manager 

The  new  manager  appointed  is  the  same  gentleman  as 
in  the  case  of  Becker  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  viz.  Sir  Basil  Mayhew 
of  the  firm  of  Blackburns,  Barton,  Mayhew  &  Co.,  As  a 
court  Receiver  he  will  look  after  Marsden's  &  Becker's. 
Marsden  &  Sons  have  places  in  Sheffield  &  London  and 
tlieir  mills  are  situate  at  Barnsby,  Tamwortb,  Wakefield 
and  Newcastle.  Sir  Basil  Mayhew  desires  it  to  be  known 
that  it  is  intended  to  continue  the  running  of  the  mills 
at  present  working  at  Barnsley  and  Tamworth  and  that 
he  has  been  appointed  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  all  parties. 

Becker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Becker  &  Co.,  (Ltd.)  were  registered  in  1908  to  acquire 
a  business  of  wood  pulp  merchants  and  agents  carried  on 
under  a  similar  name.  They  hold  controlling  interests 
in  companies  operating  at  home  and  abroad  including 
Marsdens.  They  also  hold  the  shares  of  the  Clyde  & 
Sissibo  pulp  and  power  company.  The  paid  up  share 
capital  of  Becker  &  Co.,  is  £500,000  and  recently  there 
were  £198,000  of  debenture  stock  and  £300,000  of  notes 
outstanding.  For  each  of  the  four  years  ended  1919  a 
dividend  of  8  1-2  per  cent  was  paid  on  the  ordinary 
shares,  following  by  15  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  six 
succeeding  years. 

Some  of  the  paper  mills  in  the  paper  group  were  Can- 
ada'.'-- strong  competitors  in  the  Australian  market.  In- 
deed, it  is  said  they  were  instrumental  in  getting  a  reduc- 
tion on  the  paper  from  British  mills. 

All   the  trouble   has   originated   through   Sir   Percy  Sim- 
mons, a   member   of   the   firm   of   solicitors   acting  for  the 
intimation    that    the    comjjany    had    stopped   payment   and 
was  unable  to  carry  on. 
una'oh    to  carry  on. 

The  news  of  a  receiver  and  manager  having  been  ap- 
pointed has  caused  no  end  of  discussion  in  British  paper 
and  pulp  circles;  it  is  the  only  topic  of  discussion  this  week 
considering  the  large  interests  that  are  involved.  Beck- 
er's and  Marsden's  have  large  contracts  to  fulfill  and 
the  Bank  thinks  there  would  be  a  great  disturbance  in 
trade  unless  a  receiver  and  manager  were  appointed  bv 
Court  of  Chancery. 

Selfishness  is  death.  The  self-centered  has  within 
himself  the  germ  of  decay. 


No  poverty  is  unendurable  except  poverty  of  •oul. 


Novi'inlii 


M  A  ( i  A  /  1  N  1<: 
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EVERYDAY  USES  OF  AIRPLANES 

"Oil.-  of  till-  most  iuiportaiil  tliin-s  to  !).■  (Icttriiiiiud  by 
Can.n.Jn  today  is  tlu-  .xt.nt  of  lu  r  for.st  arras  and  tlic 
anioimt  of  standiiif;  tiinlur  on  which  so  many  of  Irt  indus- 
tries arc  dependent.  No  sane  forist  jjolicy  can  be  framed 
until  we  know  liow  nuiili  tindit-r  Canada  possesses,  and 
tlie  use  of  aerial  photooraphy  offers  the  most  rapid  and 
elieapest  means  of  obtaininfj  this  information,"  declared 
Mr  F.llwood  Wilson,  of  the  I.aurcntidc  Co.,  Limited,  in  an 
address  at  the  Rnfiineerin-i;  Institute  of  Canada  last  even- 
in?  on  the  use  of  the  airplane  in  surveying  and  engin- 
eering. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  the  origin  of  aerial  work  in  this  re- 
spect had  been  the  use  of  captive  balloons  in  1915,  but 
these  had  soon  been  discarded  because  found  too  expen- 
sive In  the  spring  of  1919  his  firm  obtained  two  aero 
planes  from  the  Air  Board  for  experimental  work,  and 
started  in  with  them  on  forest  patrol  and  mapping  work 
by  aerial  photography. 

This  has  since  been  developed  to  a  point  where  it  is 
verv  useful  in  all  sorts  of  engineering  work,  such  as  the 
lav'ng  out  of  railroads,  highways,  transmission  lines,  sites 
for  jiowcr  developments,  storage  reservoirs,  town  plann- 
ing t.perations,  and  the  laying  out  of  new  streets  in  sub- 
divisions, said  the  speaker.  Its  value  has  been  recognized 
to  .s\ich  an  extent  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  many  im- 
portr.nt  Canadian  companies,  such  as  the  Laurentide  Com- 
pany, the  Shawinigan  Water  &  Power  Company,  the 
.James  McLaren  Lumber  Company,  and  the  Wayagamack 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company. 

"By  means  of  the  aeroplane,  surveying,  forest  patrol 
and  mapping  work  can  be  done  with  much  greater  rapidity 
and  economy  than  when  done  on  the  ground"  Mr.  Wilson 
stated.  "As  a  comparison,  it  takes  ten  men  one  month  to 
do  fifty  square  miles  when  working  on  the  ground,  where- 
as the  same  amount  can  be  done  in  one  day's  flying  with 
far  greater  accuracy  and  at  far  less  expense.  The  aver- 
age timber  cruise,  covering  about  2  1-2  per  cent,  of  the 
are-T.  costs  about  $65  a  square  mile,  whereas  the  same  work 
done  by  aerial  photography  covers  100  per  cent  of  the 
area  and  costs  about  $55  a  square  mile." 

Mr,  Wilson  told  of  an  interesting  incident  in  connection 
with  aerial  survey  by  a  paper  company.  A  line  was  seen 
on  one  of  the  photographs  which  could  not  be  explained 
but  which  when  examined  on  the  ground  was  found  to  be 
a  well-worn  foot-path.  As  no  one  had  any  right  in  this 
area  an  investigation  was  instituted  and  the  discovery  was 
made  that  the  path  had  been  worn  by  emplovees  who  were 
stealing  the  company's  material.  As  a  result  of  the  dis- 
covery the  thieves  were  easily  apprehended  and  the  de- 
predations stopped. 

By-law   Breakers 

".\riother  interesting  use  of  aerial  photography  is  the 
adoption  by  many  American  cities  of  this  means  for  bring- 
ing their  city  maps  up  to  date."  said  the  speaker.  "In- 
surance eompaiiies  have  used  these  photographs  to  dectect 
forbidden  accumulations  of  rubbish  in  back  yards  and  on 
roofs  of  buildings." 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  the  wo'rk  done  by  the  Canadian 
Air  Board  in  mapping  the  inaccessible  north  country  in 
Manitoba   for   the   Genealogical   Survey   had    saved   large 


anumnts  of  money  and  a  great  deal  of  time.  A  new 
method  of  making  maps  from  oblique  aerial  pliotographs 
had  been  devised  by  Dr.  Deville,  Dominion  director  of 
surveys,  which  the  speaker  said  would  doubtless  prove  of 
great   use   and    wide   application. 

A  general  discussion  followed  Mr.  Wilson's  address, 
in  which  ,L  T.  I'armer,  cliairman  of  the  Montreal  Hr.-im  ii 
of  the  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada;  Professor  A.  .). 
Kelly,  of  McGill  University,  and  J.  L.  Busfield,  partici- 
I)ate<l.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  moved  by  C.  B.  Tliorne,  of 
the  Riordon  Pajier  Company.  .1.  Chalmers  acted  as 
chairman. 


THE  PULPWOOD  COMMISSION 

(Editorial,   Gazette,    Montreal) 

The  matters  which  the  Pulpwood  Commission  is  sup- 
posed to  be  investigating  are  of  first-rate  importance  to 
the  people  of  Canada.  The  Government,  having  obtained 
from  Parliament  authority  to  prohibit  the  export  of  pul))- 
wood  cut  from  freehold  lands,  announced  its  intention  of 
inquiring  into  the  whole  question  of  the  conservation, 
manufacture  and  marketing  of  pulpwood,  the  result  of 
this  inquiry  to  be  the  basis  of  future  action.  The  pul])- 
wood  resources  of  Canada,  and  the  industry  dependent 
upon  those  resources,  are  of  enormous  value  to  the  coun- 
try, a  value  which  has  been  materially  enhanced  by  the 
rapid  depletion  of  pulpwood  forests  in  the  United  States. 
The  resources  and  the  industry  mean  mucii  to  the  settler, 
the  manufacturer  and  the  investor,  but  they  have  also,  or 
are  believed  to  have,  a  political  value  of  no  small  impor- 
tance; in  plain  words,  Canada  holds  the  key  to  the  ;iulp 
and  paper  situation  in  the  eastern  States  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  a  key  which  may  be  of  great  service  in  safe- 
guarding Canadian  interests  in  the  field  of  international 
commerce.  The  purjiose  of  the  Pulpwood  Commission,  as 
understood  by  the  public,  has  been  to  obtain  accurate  and 
dependable  data  from  responsible  persons  bearing  upon 
the  best  methods  of  conserving  and  utilizing  these  pulp- 
wood resources.  The  public  are  now,  after  some  weeks 
of  observation,  in  a  position  to  form  their  own  conclusion 
as  to  whether  or  not  that  purpose  is  being  served. 

The  responsibility  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  in- 
quiry must  rest  upon  the  Government,  which  appointed 
the  commission  and  defined  its  authority.  The  course 
which  the  commission  has  pursued  up  to  the  present  has 
had,  presumably,  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  a  very  favorable 
impression  upon  the  public.  It  does  not  appear,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  commission  has  taken  or  is  taking  ade- 
quate means  of  informing  itself  upon  the  real  question 
before  it,  the  conservation  of  Canadian  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  Canada.  The  practice  of  hearing  voluntary 
witnesses  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  serve  this  purpose;  it 
is  obviously  open  to  abuse,  affording,  as  it  does,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  interested  parties  to  put  in  evidence  calculated 
to  serve  entirely  different  purpose,  and  to  overload  the. 
record  with  evidence  of  that  character.  An  inquiry  that 
is  open  to  all  concerned  is  proper  enough,  but  it  looks  very 
much  as  if,  in  the  application  of  that  principle,  the  Cartas 
dian  case  is  being  pushed  into  the  background.  The.  com-.. 
mission,  we  take  it,  should  obtain  the  evidence  of  respoa- . 
sible  Canadians  who  understand  Canadian  forestry  condi- 
tions, the  pulpwood   industry,  and   the   strategic  position 
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which  that  industry  holds  in  relation  to  international  com- 
merce; otherwise  the  object  of  the  investigation  is  likely 
to  be  defeated,  and  the  report,  wiien  it  is  forthcoming, 
will  be  of  little  value. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  Government  regards  this 
inquiry  seriously  and  intends  it  to  be  effective.  To  make 
it  effective,  however,  some  alteration,  at  least  in  the  pro- 
cedure, seems  imperative.  United  States  interests,  which 
have  protested  vigorously  against  the  proposed  embargo, 
ar'j  represented  before  the  commission  by  counsel  who  arc, 
naturally,  making  the  most  of  the  American  case.  If  these 
gentlemen  have  the  right  to  be  there  and  to  cross-examine 
witnesses  as  they  have  been  doing,  it  is  reasonable  to  sug- 
gest tiiat  the  Canadian  Government  should  itself  appoint 
counsel  to  assist  the  commission,  and  should  clothe  him 
with  authority  to  direct  the  course  of  tlie  inquiry  upon  tlie 
lines  originally  intended.  Something,  at  any  rate,  ought 
to  be  done  to  restore  public  confidence  in  an  investigation 
for  whicli  the  public  are  paying,  and  upon  which  so  im- 
portant a  question  of  public  policy  depends. 


PULPWOOD  CONTRACTS  TO  REPLENISH  LOW 
STOCKS 

The  fall  pulpwood  statement  compiled  by  the  Wood- 
lands Section  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation, shows  that  eight  New  England  mills  have  un- 
der contract,  as  of  September  1.339,(100  cords  of  pulp- 
wood,  and  34  New  York  mills  have  464,900  cords  un- 
der contract.  The  34  New  York  mills  have  in  stock 
505,700  cords  of  wood,  while  30  New  York  mills  a  year 
ago  reported  stocks  of  706,170  cords,  and  345,000 
cords  under  contract.  The  percentage  of  wood  on 
hand  and  under  contract  is  almost  exactly  the  per- 
centage to  consumption  shown  in  the  same  report  in 
1922.  These  figures  would  indicate  that  the  reports 
of  larger  imports  of  Canadian  pulpwood  do  not  truly 
show  any  effort  by  American  mills  to  stock  up  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  pulpwood  embargo.  More  mills  reported 
their  contracts  this  year  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago, 
indicating  a  growing  appreciation  of  this  service  by 
the  Woodlands  Section,  which  makes  its  three  annual 
reports  on  September  1.  December  1.  and  Februai-y 
1  of  each  year.  In  the  lake  states,  an  entirely  diffe- 
rent situation  is  found,  the  percentage  of  wood  in  stock 
or  under  contract  being  smaller  than  in  the  east,  iwssi- 
i)ly  because  the  wood  is  in  those  states  closer  to  the 
mill,  and  consumption  does  not  need  to  be  antii-ipated 
so  long  in  advance. 

Prices  for  the  wood  are  higher  than  the  figures 
reported  a  vear  ago.  In  New  England,  for  instance, 
the  price  of"  rough  wood  averaged  $14.80  and  in  New 
York  the  cost  was  $23.70  for  rossed  wood. 


PAPER   MANUFACTURERS    ORGANIZE   TO 
PROTECT  WISCONSIN   FORESTS 

Wausau,  Wis.,  Oct.  23, — After  an  all-day  conference, 
arranged  by  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  in 
co-operation  with  Wisconsin  paper  and  pulp  manufac 
turers,  the  Wisconsin  forest  Protective  Association  was 
or!;anized  to  take  aggressive  steps  toward  the  development 
of  a  positive  forestry  policy  for  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

I'ourteen  paper  and  pulp  mills  were  represented,  and 
the  conference  was  attended  by  State  Tax  Commissioner 
L!o:is,  State  Conservation  Commissioner  Hall,  and  State 
Forester  Harrington,  as  well  as  by  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker. 
executive  secretary  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  As- 
sociation. 

The  officers  elected  were:  President,  D.  C.  Everest, 
.\L"rathon  Paper  Mills  Company,  Rothschild,  Wis.;  Vice 
President,  J.  L.  Delbridge,  Falls  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Oconto  Falls,  Wis.;  Secretary-Treasurer,  B.  T.  Mc 
Bain.  Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Company,  Port  Edwards, 
Wis. 

When  the  conference  of  the  paper  and  pulp  manufac 
lurers  with  state  officials  was  originally  suggested  there 
was  no  thought  of  the  formation  of  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion. The  presence  of  the  state  officials,  however,  devel- 
oped such  possibiliies  for  the  establishment  of  a  forward- 
looking,  progressive  forestrj*  policy  for  the  state  that  it 
was  thought  best  to  organize  for  aggressive  action  toward 
this  end.  The  preservation  of  the  forests  to  the  end  that 
there  may  be  a  continuous  supph-  of  the  raw  material  nec- 
essarj-  for  the  operation  of  the  great  group  of  Wisconsin 
paper  mills  will  be  the  objective  of  the  new  organization. 
Tile  program  will  include  all  phases  of  the  forestry  prob 
lem,  such  as  adequate  taxation  legislation,  fire  prevention, 
reforestation,  and  the  like,  needed  to  make  the  paper  in 
dustry  a  permanent  industrial  feature  of  Wisconsin's  wel 
fart 


TO  DEMONSTRATE  A  SNOW  MOTOR 

The  projected  field  demonstration  in  the  snow 
covered  forests  of  the  north  woo.ls  by  the  Woodlands 
S<-ction  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 
of  a  snow  motor  is  resulting  in  many  calls  from  north- 
ern pulp  milU  and  motion  picture  houses  catering  to 
paper  mill  communities  for  the  motion  picture  film 
■showing  the  snow  motor  in  action.  The  pictures  were 
taken  last  year  in  the  West,  and  are  being  shown  so 
that  practical  woodsmen  can  demise  in  advance  some 
difficult  tests  to  put  this  machine  to  when  the  demon 
stration  is  held  in  mid-winter.  The  film  is  already 
scheduled  for  showings  in  Carthage.  Au  Sable  Forks, 
N.T.,  as  well  as  Sheldon  Springs,  Vt..  antj  Apstin.  Pa, 


STREAM  POLLUTION  AND  WASTE  PROBLEMS 

Problems  of  stream  pollution  and  the  wood  waste 
lu'oblem  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  discussed  at 
two  informal  conferences  in  the  offices  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 

William  A.  Gately  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
is  working  on  the  Pacific  Coast  question,  and  asked 
the  assistance  of  the  Association  in  securing  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  use  of  west  coast  woods  for  pul]). 
He  has  been  on  the  coast  for  more  than  two  months 
for  Secretary  Hoover,  studying  waste  in  the  lumber 
industry,  and  has  asked  the  help  of  the  Woodlands 
Section  and  the  Technical  Association  in  further  studies 
along  this  line,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  wood  waste  from  the  lumber  industry  fi>r  paper 
making. 

The  discussion  of  stream  pollution  was  with  William 
Sparagen.  secretary  of  the  Division  of  Engineering 
nf  the  National  Research  Council.  Dr.  Baker  told  Mr. 
S|i;iragen  that  the  paper  industry  needs  large  quanti- 
ties of  good  clean  water  and  is  in  favor  of  proper 
methods  for  preventing  stream  pollution.  Before  legis- 
latin  is  enacted,  however,  it  was  pointed  out,  there 
should  be  a  scientific  knowledge  of  what  constitutes 
stream  pollution,  and  how  it  may  be  properly  preven- 
ted. With  such  information  and  not  otherwise  should 
it  be  possible  to  take  legislative  steps  toward  solution 
of  the  question. 


In  Ontario  during  the  first  six  months  of  1923.  19 
small  children  lost  their  lives  from  burns  and  scalds 
Cause!  Playing  with  matches.  Falling  into  buckets  of 
boilintf  wafer,  Help  prevent  this  in  your  home. 
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FIRST  SULPHITE  MILL  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Tin-  Allmny  l'irlc>r(it<<l  \\rH|)(iiiig  l'a|i<r  Compniiv,  tlir 
M-i-oiul  larnf.st  cMtiirorn  of  its  kiml  in  tlif  I'liitcil  St«ti'>, 
will  irtit  a  pulp  mill  at  Sheet  Harbor,  where  they  liave 
|)iirii\ase<l  the  property  of  the  Sheet  Harbor  Lumber  Com- 
pan;  formerly  Uliodes  and  Curry,  The  eontraet  be- 
Iwten  that  company  and  the  Nova  Seotia  I'ower  Com 
mission  for  eleetrieal  power  to  the  amount  of  :il  ,0  t'i.CiOO 
kilowat  hours  per  year  has  been  signed  by  Hon.  E.  II. 
Armstronj;,  Chairman  of  the  Power  Commi.ssion,  aeeord 
\UH  to  an  ainiouneement  by  the  Premier. 

The  mill,  it  is  understood,  will  have  a  eajtaeity  for  25,- 
000  eords  of  pulpwood  per  year,  and  the  initial  amount 
of  money  to  be  spent  at  Sheet  Harbor  will  approximate 
.t'J50,000.  When  completed  and  running  the  entcr])risc 
wil'  employ  about  seventy-five  men  in  the  mill  and  200 
men  in  the  woods.  It  will  be  the  first  sulphite  mill  in 
Nova  Scotia. 

Th«  area  of  pulp  and  timber  land  owned  by  tliis  com- 
pany in  the  Slieet  Harbor  district  amounts  to  about  60,- 
000  acres.  The  product  of  the  mill  will  be  shipped  di- 
rectly from  Sheet  Harbor  by  boats,  the  company  having 
their  own  shipping  facilities. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  promising  industrial  enterprises 
undertaken  for  Nova  Scotia  for  some  time.  A  factor  in 
the  matter  was  that  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia, 
(li'ough  the  Power  Commission,  was  developing  a  large 
.'imount  of  power  at  Sheet  Harbor,  which  they  could  af- 
ford to  sell  at  a  reasonably  low  rate  to  be  attractive  to 
industries.  Another  factor  of  this  nature  was  tiie  location 
of  Sheet  Harbor,  affording  excellent  deep  water  ship 
l)iiiii  facilities. 

These  factors  combined  with  the  extensive  acreage  of 
the  finest  type  of  spruce  and  fir,  practically  unbroken 
forest,  affording  exactly  the  kind  of  wood  which  the  com 
pany  required  for  their  paper,  has  brought  about  the  de- 
ci.sion  of  the  company  to  erect  a  complete  pulp  unit  at 
.Sill  el  Harbor. 

In  the  nature  of  conservation  it  is  looked  upon  with 
mufh  favor,  as  the  establishment  of  such  a  mill  as  the 
Albany  Company  propose  is  making  use  of  and  manufac- 
turii!<r  the  product  in   Nova  Scotia. 

Tlic  contract  provides  on  the  part  of  the  Power  Com- 
mission the  deliverance  of  21,042,600  kilowatt  hours  per 
year.  This  energy  is  to  be  supplied  to  the  company  on  a 
twenty-four  basis  throughout  the  year  at  the  Company's 
prtmises  on  West  River,  Sheet  Habor.  The. contract  pro- 
vides that  the  company  shall  pay  a  stated  price  per  an 
lunr,  per  kilovolt  ampere  of  maximum  demand,  and  to  pay 
in  any  case  a  minimum  annual  amount,  whether  the  same 
is  taken  or  not,  of  $98,298.15.  The  contract  will  be  for 
thirty  years. 

Or  the  Company's  part  the  contract  provides  for  them 
to  eomraence  work  on  their  plant  at  Sheet  Harbor  before 
the  first  day  of  May,  1921,  and  they  shall  erect  a  mill 
capable  of  utilizing  the  power  which  the  Commission  con- 
tra^-ts  to  reserve  and  supply  to  them.  This  mill  is  to  be 
completed  within  fifteen  months.  The  mill  they  erect 
shall  be  capable  of  employing  .seventy-five  men  through- 
out the  year,  and  also  to  prepare  sufficient  quantities  of 
wood  to  ensure  the  emploj-ment  of  at  least  an  average  of 
200  iren  in  the  woods. 

7'he  contract  further  provides  for  the  contracts  to  be 
-iigntd  by  .lanuary  1st,  1924,  by  the  Company,  for  ma- 
chitiery  and  equipment  costing  not  less  than  $100,000. 
Commencing  on  May  10,  1924,  the  Company  will  on  the 
10th  of  each  month  and  every  month  up  to  the  10th  of 
Pe'^crabtr,  1924,     furnish  tjie     CoiAmission  with  pjonthly 


progress  estimates  showing  an  average  monthly  expendi- 
ture of  at  last  $25,000  in  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  huch  pulp  mill. 

To  insure  performance  of  this  contract  on  the  part  of 
the  Company,  the  Company  agrees  to  furnish  th(-  Commis 
sion  with  th<-  bond  of  any  Surety  Company  licensed  to 
do  business  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  the  amount  of 
$200,000. 

The  Manager's  Statement 

Tl  I-  r(  prescntativc  of  the  Albany  Company,  who  has 
been  in  Halifax  for  some  time  negotiating  this  contract 
and  arranging  for  the  erection  of  the  plant  at  Sheet  Har 
bor,  if  R.  E.  Jones,  who  will  henceforth  be  the  local 
manager  and  reside  permanently  at  Sheet  tiarbor.  Mr. 
.loncs  said  that  the  prime  object  of  the  Company  coming 
to  Nova  Scotia  was  to  own  their  own  pul|)  limits,  from 
which  they  could  derive  their  supply  as  tiuy  needed  it. 
and  more  economically.  The  property  whicli  they  have 
recently  purchased  has  already  upon  it  a  saw-mill,  from 
which  the  Company  are  now  able  to  procure  the  lumber  re- 
quired for  much  of  their  construction  work.  Mr.  Jones 
said  that  as  soon  as  spring  comes  next  year  ojicrations  of 
erection  will  begin.  They  expect  to  employ  about  75  men 
in  the  mill  and  200  men  in  the  woods. 

Speaking  of  the  limitations  or  extensions  of  their  re- 
sources, Mr.  Jones  said  that  they  could  not  cut  their 
growth  at  the  capacity  measurement  of  the  mill  which  they 
intended  to  erect  at  Sheet  Harbor. 

"We  cut  carefully  and  efficiently,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "and 
have  experienced  woodsmen  in  the  forests,  and  we  also 
take  special  precautions  to  protect  our  woods  from  fire." 
Thi'.  was  done,  Mr.  Jones  described,  by  a  system  of  tele- 
phones and  chemical  fire  extinguishers  placed  in  strategi- 
cal sites  throughout  the  forest  preserves. 

The  Albany  Perforated  Wrapping  Paper  Company, 
founded  in  1877,  has  its  factories  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  Their 
capacity  is  eight  tons  a  day,  the  second  largest  enterprise 
of  its  nature  in  the  United  States,  and  their  sales  are 
made  not  only  throughout  that  country,  but  to  the  whole 
worl.I,  They  are  financing  their  project  themselves;  there 
will  be  no  flotation  of  stock. 


RADIATION  FROM  SULPHITE  DIGESTERS 

According  to  the  recent  report  of  the  committee  on 
waste  of  T,  A.  P.  P.  I.,  the  radiation  from  the  digester 
shell  has  been  estimated  to  be  3-4  to  1  B.  t.  u.  per  hour 
per  degree  difference  in  temperature  per  square  foot  of 
surface.  It  is  now  possible  and  practicable  to  cover  di- 
gesters with  insulating  material  in  the  form  of  asbestos 
mats,  about  7  1-2x3  ft.,  that  conform  to  the  shape  of 
the  digesters.  Each  section  is  held  by  hooks  at  the  butt 
straps  of  the  digester  and  adjacent  sections  are  laced  to- 
gether with  copper  wires.  By  the  use  of  digester  insula- 
tion it  is  possible  to  reclaim  much  of  the  radiant  heat.  A 
conservative  estimate  of  these  radiation  losses  from  a  10- 
ton  digester  is  7,000  to  8,000  lb.  of  steam  per  day,  which 
at  an  average  cost  is  equivalent  to  from  $4  to  $5  per  24 
hours. 


A  despatch  from  Halifax,  relative  to  the  proposed 
sulphite  mill  of  the  A.  P.  W.  Paper  Co.  at  Sheet  Har- 
bor, states  that  the  mill  \vill  use  25,000  cords  of  wood 
per  month.  This  would  make  it  a  producer  of  alKnii 
'450  tons  of  pulp' per  (Jay — some  mill; 
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REVIEW   OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

CELLULOSE 

A-15  The  Action  of  Concentrated  Hydrochloric 
Acid  on  Different  Celluloses.  E.  ('.  SIIERKARD  and 
A.  W.  FROEHLKE.  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  45,  1729-1734 
(July  1923).  The  curves  showing:  the  specific  rotation 
tor  cellulose  from  spruce,  yellow  l)irch,  Douglas  fir  and 
cotton  in  solution  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
(41%)  exhibit  marked  differences,  indicating  a  differ- 
ence in  either  the  primary  or  the  secondary  reactions, 
which  in  turn  would  point  to  a  difference  in  the  cel- 
luloses themselves.  A  marked  similarity  was  observed 
between  the  curves  for  cotton  and  white  spruce  cel- 
luloses, though  cotton  hydrolyzes  only  to  glucose  and 
white  spruce  yields  a  fairly  large  amount  of  manose. 
The  curves  for  cellulose  from  Douglas  fir  and  yellow 
birch  are  also  similar  in  character,  although  the  former 
contains  5.5%  pentosan  while  the  latter  contains  as 
high  as  28%.  The  authors  conclude  that  the  optical 
method  for  determining  the  quantitative  conversion  of 
cellulose  to  sugar  is  of  little  value.  It  does  indicate, 
however,  that  considerable  differences  exist  between 
celluloses  from  different  sources;  otherwise  all  the 
curves  would  be  identical  in  shape.-A.P.-C. 

A-15  Contribution  to  the  Chemistry  of  Wood  Cel- 
hdose.  n  Nature  of  Wood  CeUulose.  LOUIS  E.  WISE. 
Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  15,  711-713  (July  1923).  A  brief  re- 
capitulation of  the  experimental  work  of  a  number  of 
investigators,  used  to  evolve  a  constructive  working 
hypothesis  on  the  nature  of  wood  cellulose.  The  cel- 
lulose aggregate  is  composed  of  a  relatively  large 
number  of  small  units  held  together  by  secondary 
valences.  Absorption,  swelling,  mercerization,  etc.,  are 
due  to  disturbances  in  the  secondary  valences,  whereby 
the  surface  area  is  increased  by  partial  separation  of 
the  units  from  one  another.  In  hydrolysis,  acetolysis, 
oxidation,  etc.,  the  primary  valences  are  attacked  and 
the  unit  itself  broken  down.  There  is  at  present  little 
or  no  evidence  that  beta —  or  gamma-cellulose  are  ac- 
tually components  of  the  original  material  from  which 
cellulose  has  been  isolated,  and  they  may  actually  be 
considered  in  part  at  least  as  derivatives  of  the  original 
cellulose.  The  cotton  cellulose  aggregate  consists  en- 
tirely of  cellulose  units,  while  the  wood  cellulose  ag- 
gregate consists  largely  of  cellulose  units  with  some 
non-cellulose  units,  probably  units  of  carbohydrates 
absorbed  on  the  cellulose  during  the  growth  of  the  cell. 
-A.P.-C. 

A-15  The  Prepaxation  of  Standard  Cotton  Cellulose 
and  the  Proposed  Methods  of  Analysis.  HAROLD  HIB- 
BERT  et  al.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  15,  748-751  (July  1923). 
Report  of  the  committee  of  the  Cellulose  Division  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  describing  in  detail 
the  procedure  proposed  for  the  {yreparation  of  a 
"standard  cotton  cellulose"  for  research  purposes  and 
the  methods  proposed  for  its  analysis. -A.P.-C. 

A-1  The  Gelatinization  of  Lignocellulose.  I.  Pre- 
liminary Paper.    A.  \V.  SCIIORGER,    Ind.  eng.  chem. 


15,  812-814  (Aug.  1923.  Experiments  described  show 
that  woods  (particularly  hardwoods)  gelatinize  with 
great  ea.se  when  ground  in  a  ball  mill  with  alkalies, 
especially  caustic  soda  and  potash.  Gelatinization  seems 
to  take  place  in  two  distinct  stages,  the  wood  first 
ac(|uires  a  peculiar  affinity  for  water  by  mechanical, 
and  possibly  chemicals  action,  and  then  combines  with 
water  to  produce  a  gelatinous  product.  Gelatinization 
may  be  considered  as  resulting  primarily  from  the  hemi- 
cellulo.ses  in  the  wood,  with  a  secondary  gelatinization 
of  the  cellulose  proper.  Bark  and  cereal  straws  gela- 
tinize readily.  The  properties  of  the  gelatinized  wood 
are  described.  There  is  no  simple  physical  or  chemical 
method  of  determining  the  degree  of  gelatinization,  ex- 
cept where  the  differences  are  very  great. -A.P.-C. 

A-1  Contributions  to  the  Chemistry  of  Wood  Cel- 
lulose, m.  The  Acetolysis  Reaction  Applied  to  Cel- 
lulose Isolated  from  Commercial  Species  of  Wood 
LOUIS.  E.  WISE  and  WALTER  C.  RUSSELL.  Ind. 
Eng.  Chem.  15,  815-818  (Aug.  1923).  Alpha-cellulo.se 
prepared  from  Cross  and  Be  van  cellulose  from  a  num- 
ber of  commercial  conifers  and  hardwoods  yielded  24- 
33%  of  the  theoretical  amoimt  of  cellobiose  octa-ace- 
tate  "Fibersilk"  from  spruce  gave  24 9f  and  carefullv 
purified  pine  cellulose  prepared  by  the  sulphate  process 
and  normal  cotton  celhdose  yields  33  and  34%  res- 
pectively. As  far  as  the  cellobiose  reaction  is  con- 
cerned, wood  cellulose  from  different  sources  and  that 
isolated  from  the  .same  source  by  different  methods 
behave  similarly,  and  the  cellobiose  grouping  in  char- 
acteristic of  all  the  celluloses  studied.  Procedure  is  des- 
cribed in  detail.  Optical  Properties  of  Cellobiose  Octa- 
Acetate.  EDGAR  T.  WHERRY.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  15, 
818  (Aug.  1923).  Samples  of  cellobiose  octa-acetate 
from  cotton  cellulose  and  from  wood  cellido.se,  res- 
pectively showed  identical  optical  properties.-A.P.-C. 

RAW    MATERIALS 

A-1  Manufacture  of  Pulp  and  Paper  from  Australian 
Woods.  L.  R.  BENJAMIN,  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia. Inst,  of  Sci  and  Ind.  Bull.  No.  25,  1923,  92 
pp.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  42,  923 A  (1923)  ;  Paper  Makers' 
MO  J.  61.  334-5  (Aug.  15.  1923)  ;  2World's  Paper  Tr 
Rev.  80,  526-530  (Aug.  17,  1923)  ;  Paper  MiU  47  No 
36.  40.  42  (Sept.  8,  1923)  ;  Paper  Trade  J.  77,  No  11 
56  (Sept.  13,  1923).  The  desirability  of  establishing 
a  nulp  and  paper  industry  in  Australia  has  led  to  a 
further  and  more  comprehensive  study  of  manv  Aus- 
tralian woods  hitherto  regarded  as  unsuitable  for 
papermaking.  The  soda  process  was  used  throughout 
and  encouraging  laboratory  experiments  were  repeated 
on  a  semi-commercial  scale.  By  usjn^  comparatively 
week  liquors,  e.g.,  30%  of  caustic  soda  (on  the  dry 
weight  of  chips)  at  a  concentration  of  approximately 
44  g.  per  liter  and  moderate  cooking,  pressures,  e.g.. 
100  lb.  per  square  ineli,  for  about  sLx  hours,  manv 
varieties  of  immature  euealyiits  are  capable  of  Vielding- 
■11  to  48%  (bone  dry  pulp'  one  bone  drv  wood  of 
screened  pulp  requiring  10  lo  16%c   of  bleach.      The 
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(li^'t'stiM-  iisi'il  ill  llic  ciiiiiliK'l'ciiil  trials  was  fitted  with 
MM  oxtfi'iial  li(ni(ir  licali'd  ami  a  i'iiciilatiii}{  puiiip  to 
Mvoiil  cxi'fssivc  (lilulioii  of  the  cooking,'  liquor,  which 
would  result  from  the  use  of  live  steam  for  inaintaiii- 
iiip  the  eookiiit;  pressure.  The  Victorian  euealypts, 
"mountain  ash"  (E.  reguans)'  "  wollyhutt  "  (E.  dele- 
g'atensis),  and  "silvertop"  (E.  sieberiana),  and  liie 
'I'Msiiiiinian  varieties,  "swamp  jfuin"  (E.  regans), 
"^ruiiitop"  (E.  delegatensis),  and  "slrin{,'y  hark" 
(E.  obliqua)  are  the  easiest  woods  to  prepare  and  ffive 
a  hijrii  >  ield  1 47  to  48',)  of  easy-hleacliiiif^  pulp. 
"Karri"  (E.  diversicolor),  "marri"  (E.  calophylla) 
and  "hlaekiuilt"  (E.  pilularis)  {,'ive  rather  low  yields 
l4().5)'('.  41?. ft','  and  4li.l?';,  respectively)  of  pulp  with 
a  hifjher  hleaeh  consumption  (14  to  lG'/< ,  but,  being 
denser  woods,  show  higher  yields  when  pounds  of  pulp 
jjcr  cord  of  wood  is  taken  as  the  basis.  All  these 
woods  give  over  30';  more  pulp  per  cord  than  does 
noplar  or  spruce  and  they  grow  to  a  usable  size  in  8  to 
15  years  and  ean  be  cut  and  transjiorted  all  the  year 
round.  Paper-making  tests,  using  TfiO  lb.  beater,  show 
that  the  bleached  pulji.  though  short-fibered,  hydrates 
well,  and  if  beaten  carefully  for  about  i.'y  hours, 
avoiding  excessive  cutting,  and  relying  on  a  moderate 
brushing  action,  using  dull  knives,  can  be  used  in 
admi.xture  with  sulphite  pulp  in  the  production  of  high- 
grade  printings,  etc.  Papers  containing  60  to  65';;  of 
euealypt  pulp  possess  good  opacity,  should  be  capable 
of  taking  a  high  finish,  and  are  as  strong  as  or  stronger 
Than  similar  papers  containing  90';  of  sulphite  pul]). 
There  is  less  shrinkage  during  the  drying  of  papers 
containing  much  euciypt  pulp  than  is  experienced  with 
sulphite  stock  beaten  to  the  same  degree  of  wetness  and 
fineness.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  producing 
bleached  soda  pulp  from  immature  "karri"  is  about 
$60  per  ton  for  mill  having  on  output  of  10  tons  per 
"24  hrs :  with  a  higher  output  this  figure  could  probably 
be  reduced  to  $50  to  $55.  In  view  of  this  and  the 
enormous  quantities  of  wood  available  in  the  form  of 
regrowth  resulting  from  saw-milling  operations,  not- 
ably in  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  it  should  be  possible  to 
establish  a  pulp  industry  capable  not  only  of  supply- 
ing home  requirements  but  also  of  building  up  an 
export  trade.  The  suitability  of  immature  eucalypts  as 
a  source  of  mechanical  pulp  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  in- 
vestigated, but,  with  imported  newsprint  at  $107  per 
ton,  it  appears  probable  that,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, if  made  on  a  large  scale,  newprint  containing 
chemical  pulp  alone,  including  20  to  SC;;  of  imported 
news-grade  sulphite  pulp,  could  he  jirofitably  made 
for  home  consumption. -C. J. W. 

A-3  Chemical  Constitution  of  Sugar  Cane  Bagasse 
and  Rice  Straw  and  their  Decomposition  (for  Making 
Paper  Pulp).  11.  KUMAGAWA  nd  K.  SHIMOMURA. 
A  Angew.  Chem.  36.  414-418  (1923).  General  considera- 
is  given  to  the  analysis  of  bagasse  and  rice  straw  and 
the  results  of  using  these  materials  for  paper  manu- 
facture by  established  processes.  Contrary  to  general 
opinion,  the  silica  content  of  bagasse  was  found  to  be 
very  small.  By  the  sulphite  process  a  light  yellow  pulp 
is  obtained,  but  the  sulphate  process  of  Braun  (Eng.  p 
pat.  139,171)  and  the  chlorine  process  of  DeVains  gave 
a  good  yield  of  easily  bleached  fiber.  Rice  straw,  in 
spite  of  a  much  higher  ash  and  silica  content,  was  more 
easily  decomposed  than  bagasse,  but  the  yields  were 
smaller.  The  high  ash  content  of  the  resulting  fiber 
did  not  affect  adversely  the  quality  of  the  paper.-C.J.W. 


Pulp  from  Pine  Leaves.  T.  IIIKOSAVVA  and  T. 
KISIIIIIAKA.  Jap.  pat.  41,587,  .Jan.  30,  1922.  Pine 
leaves  are  immersed  in  2/3'/  nitric  acid  overnight. 
After  drying,  tliey  are  crushed,  sieved,  lioiled  with  0.5 
to  0.8  sodium  carlionate  ov  calcium  hyrlroxide  solution 
under  a  pressure  of  3  to  40  lb.,  and  then  with  ]'/i 
ealeium  bisulphite  for  0.5  hours.  They  are  bleacdied 
and  made  into  puIp.-G.J.W. 

A-3  Manufacture  of  Paper  Pulp  from  Banana  Trash, 
n.  A.  MacCALLl'iM.  Eua.  pat.  1!)4,.'.27.  Feb.  27.  1922. 
Pul|)  suitable  for  paper  making  can  be  olitained  from 
lianana  trash,  i.ee.,  leaves  and  stems  of  banana  trees,  by 
tlie  following  process,  in  which  no  chemical  reagents, 
apart  from  those  used  in  the  bleachiiif,'  operation,  are 
required.  The  raw  material,  after  jiassing  through 
crushing  rolls  to  remove  the  .juiee,  is  disintegrated  in 
a  pulping  machine  and  transferred,  together  with  the 
juice  expressed  by  the  crushing  rolls,  to  a  digester 
where  it  is  boiled  with  water  for  three  to  six  hours 
at  a  pressure  of  four  to  five  atmospheres.  The  fibrous 
residue  is  then  placed  in  a  beating  engine  and  washed 
to  effect  removal  of  gummy  and  resinous  material.  The 
resulting  cellulose  is  light  in  color  and  comparatively 
easy  to  bleach.  If  it  is  inconvenient  to  add  the  e.x- 
pressed  juice  to  the  digester,  a  longer  cooking  time 
should  be  allowed. -A.P.-C. 

A-3  Paper  from  Reeds.  J.  MELROSE  ARNOT. 
World's  Paper  Trade  Rev.  80,  474,  (Aug.  10,  1923). 
Brief  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  reed 
pulp  industry  in  England,  based  on  results  obtained  in 
Europe.-A.P.-C. 

A-3  K-18  Manufacture  of  Straw  Paper  and  more 
Particularly  of  Corrugated  Straw  Board.  K.  IlEBERT 
Papier  26,  825-837  (July  1923).  General  description 
of  the  manufacture  of  the  pulp,  its  transformation  into 
paper  or  board,  and  of  the  methods  of  corruffating  the 
board.-A.P.-C. 

A-3  E-0  H-0  Paper  Pulp  from  Straw.  B.  S.  SUM- 
MERS. U.S.  pat.  1,457,915.  June  5.  1923.  Vegetable 
straw  is  successively  treated  with  suli)hur  dioxide  or 
calcium  bisulphite  or  other  acid  reducing  agent  and 
with  an  oxidizing  alkaline  bath  which  may  be  formed 
of  sodium  hydroxide   and   a   hypochlorite!-A.P.-C. 

A-3  Notes  on  Straw  Pulp.  A.  LAMBRETTE  Pa- 
peterie.  45,  634-637  (July  10,  1923).  In  the  treatment 
of  cellulosie  materials  with  caustic  soda  the  author 
has  noted  that:  (1)  At  equal  temperatures  disintegra- 
tion is  more  rapid  in  the  presence  of  air  than  under 
pressure;  (2)  It  is  very  greatly  accelerated  when  the 
material  is  stirred  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  it  into 
contact  with  air;  (3)  In  the  latter  case,  the  rate  of 
disintegration  is  at  a  maximum  at  a  temperature 
slightly  below  the  boiling  point ;  (4)  These  phenomena 
are  to  be  attributed  exclusively  to  the  formation  and 
solution  of  oxy-cellulose,  so  that  the  separation  of  the 
fibers  is  really  due  to  a  destruction  of  part  of  the  fibers. 
Before  judging  definitely  of  the  value  of  the  Fournier 
process,  it  would  be  necesary  to  ascertain  not  only  the 
vield  and  quality  of  the  fibers,  but  also  the  cost  of  the 
finished  paper,  as  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  pulp 
may  be  more  expensive  than  the  complete  treatment  of 
straw  by  the  usual  process.-A.P.-C. 

A-3  Paper  from  Kapox  Fiber.  A.  LENDLE  Us 
pat.  1,450,600,  Apr.  3.  1923.  Kapox  fiber  is  u.s'ed  Vo 
form  paper  which  is  of  a  silky  textile-like  texture. 
adapted  for  covering  boxes.-A.P.-C. 

(Continued   on  page  1130) 
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Reluming  to  Toronto  last  week  from  a  visit  to  Smieoe 
( 'ounty,  George  Carriithers,  of  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills, 
Limited,  reported  the  gratifying  movement  of  reforest- 
ation in  progress  in  that  Ontario  district.  With  au  ulti- 
mate aim  of  planting  100  acres  in  trees  annually,  (JOO.OOO 
yearling  seedlings  are  uow  being  transferred  from  tree 
nurseries,  while  thirty  acres  of  the  Sinieoe  County  area 
is  being  planted  in  three-year-old  seedlings.  Throughout 
Ontario,  said  Mr.  Carruthers,  farm  houses  stand  in  the 
open,  unappealing,  exposed  to  sun  and  mnd,  when  a  few 
of  the  trees  sacrificed  from  the  farmer's  wood  lot  foi- 
Christmas  festivity  might  be  r-^tained  and  replanted  to 
lieautify  the  farm  house  surroundings. 

Harry  L.  James,  of  the  Stevens  Paper  MUls,  luc.  New 
\ork.  manufacturers  of  pressed  board,  wa.s  a  cailer  on 
the  Toronto  paper  trade  last  week. 

C.  H.  Featherstonhaugh.  manager  of  J.  C.  Wilson  & 
Co.,  Montreal,  called  on  the  Toronto  jobbing  trade  last 
week. 

The  Toronto  paper  jobbing  fade,  as  represented  by 
E.  H.  Wilkinson,  of  the  Wilkinson  Paper  Company,  and 
W.  M.  Cameron,  of  the  Cameron  &  Fraser  Paper  Com- 
pany, met  two  millmen  in  the  persons  of  H.  A.  Golds- 
brough,  of  Wayagamack,  and  E.  Hird,  a  former  seller 
for  paper  mills,  in  mortal  combat  ou  the  grounds  of  the 
Toronto  Tennis  Club  a  few  days  ago  and  now  Messrs  Wil- 
kinson and  Cameron  have  a  verbal  battie  on  as  to  which 
was  responsible  for  their  defeat  by  the  opponent  paper 
makers.  It  Ls  satisfactory  to  note,  however,  that  so  far 
their  arguments  have  not  disrupted  the  good  relations 
that  exist  in  Toronto  paper  jobbing  circles. 

The  Bloor  Press,  748  Dovereourt  Road,  Toronto  have  a 
neatly  printed  motto  which  many  in  the  paper  and  print- 
ing trades  are  trying  to  get  hold  of  on  account  of  the 
truth  wrapped  up  in  the  words;  "Any  man  who  buys 
your  work  at  near  cost  or  less  than  cost  is  uo  customer. 
ile  is  a  menace  to  your  business  and  to  your  future  exis- 
tence.'" 

It  is  possible  that  I.  H.  Weldon  may  have  forgotten  it 
hut  the  popular  head  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  has  a  birthday  coming  this  month.  Who 's  Who 
tells  us  that  Mr.  Weldon  was  bora  at  Woodstock,  Ont., 
Nov.  17,  1875. 

Lawson  Paper  Products,  Limited,  London,  Ont.,  has 
lieen  granted  Ontario  incorporation,  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $2ri0,000.  They  are  empowered  by  charter  to 
manufacture  and  deal  in  paper  of  all  kinds.  London 
lawj-ers  are  mentioned  as  the  incorporators. 

Wiien  twelve  cars  of  a  freight  train  were  ditched  near 
Woodstock.  Ont..  a  few  nays  ago,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  newsprint  and  printing  machinerv  was  smashed  up 
or  badlv  damaged.  Rolls  of  paper  and  one  printing  press 
were  throAvn  over  into  an  adjoining  plowed  field. 

Eighteen  square  miles  of  timber  area  in  Bond  town- 
ship ".ocated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  T.  &.  N.  0.  and  Trans- 
continental have  been  disposed  of  by  thfe  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  Toronto,  to  the  Hawk  Lumber  Com- 
nanv    of  Monteith.     The  successful  bidder  tendered  as 


follows;  pine.  $1.20  plus  $2.50  dues;  spruce  and  poplar, 
$•'^.76,  plus  $2.00  dues;  tamarack,  etc.,  76c.,  plus  $1.50 
ties,  21c.,  plus  10c. ;  spruce  pulpwood,  90c.,  plus  40c. ; 
fuel,  6c.,  plus  25c.    The  Department  considers  the  pr'ces 
satisfactorj". 

Friends  of  William  J.  Southarn,  Vice-President  of  the 
Spectator  Printing  Company,  Hamilton,  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  he  has  almost  completely  recovered  from  his 
recent  accident.  Mr.  Southani  was  throwTi  from  his 
mount  when  it  did  not  clear  tlie  third  obstacle  in  a  point- 
to-point  steeplechase  at  the  annual  Gymkhana  of  the 
Hamilton  Riding  and  Cross-country  Club,  and  in  the  fall 
was  rendered  unconscious  for  a  time. 

Ground  was  broken  at  90  Jaivis  Street,  Toronto,  last 
week,  for  the  erection  of  the  new  home  for  the  George 
Shepard  Printing  Company,  Limited,  now  located  at 
42  Colborne  Street,  which  for  the  past  42  years  has  lieen 
one  of  the  city 's  leading  priutinjr  houses.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Mrs.  George  Shepard,  assisted  by  her 
diiugliter-m-law,  Mrs.  Verva  Shepard,  wife  of  B.  P. 
Shepard,  office  manager  of  the  firm.  George  W.  Shep- 
ard, sales  manager;  M.  W.  Shepard,  superintendent,  and 
other  members  of  the  .staff  were  present  to  start  the  new 
project  off  with  success.  The  building  will  be  construc- 
ted with  Cooksville  Shale  brick,  will  be  heated  by  a  mod- 
ern oil-buruiug  .system  and  protected  from  fire  by  a 
sprinkler  system. 

Edward  Short,  aged  16,  employed  by  the  Telfer  Paper 
Box  Company,  14  Duncan  Street,  Toronto,  is  in  the 
Western  Hospital  in  that  city  ond  is  in  a  critical  con- 
dition as  the  result  of  falling  down  an  elevator  shaft  at 
his  place  of  employment.  Short  '-eached  into  the  shaft  to 
operate  the  elevator  when  he  became  overbalanced,  fall- 
ing headlong  to  the  pit  thirty  feet  below.  In  attempting 
to  save  himself  he  grabbed  a  hand  truck  which  he  pulled 
in  on  top  of  him. 

The  manufacture  of  an  entirely  new  Canadian  pro- 
duct, carbon  black,  will  shortly  be  started  by  the  Sarnia 
Oil  and  Gas  Company,  Limited,  who  are  building  plants 
at  Blackwell.  near  Sarnia.  anci  at  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta. 
Tlie  product  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  printing  inks 
carbon  paper,  typewriter  ribbons,  stove  polish  and  other 
commodities.  At  present  98  per  cent  of  the  carbon  black 
Drodueed  comes  from  the  Munro  fields  in  Louisiana, 
where  800,000,000  cu.  ft.  of  gas  ir;  Inirned  daiy  There  are 
many  gas  areas  in  Canada  and  the  Mines  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Mines  is  uow  engagetl  in  investigating 
them  as  to  their  suitaliility  for  carbon  black  manufac- 
ture 

W.  J.  Travis  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Collins  Art 
Press,  Bond  Street,  Toronto,  and  the  firm  will  now  be 
known  as  Travis  &  Collins.  Mr.  Travis  was  formerly 
with  the  Espie  Printing  Company,  Toronto. 

The  Barber  Division  at  Georgetown,  Ont.,  of  the 
Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  has  resumed  the  manu- 
facture of  enamel  blotting  paper,  which  the  leading 
jobbers  are  now  handling.     The  experience  of  the  com- 
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pnny  is  that  the  C'uiiacliuii  inadi-  hlottiiiR  paper  has  noi 
reauhed  that  stage  of  jJerftTtiou  that  will  enable  its  use 
for  satisfactory  enamel  work  and  as  u  result  the  blotting 
is  imported  from  \'irfjinia  and  finished  at  the  (}eorge- 
tmvii  plant.  It  is  hciiifr  nuuli'  in  white  and  colors  and  is 
provniK  a  very  popii.ar  line  wiMi  jobbers  aiul  ])rinters. 

1.  li.  Wcl(h)n,  President,  and  S.  F.  Duiieun,  Secret- 
ary-treasurer of  the  Provincial  I'aper  Mills,  jjimited, 
lu-ve  returned  to  Toronto  after  a  successful  hunting  trip 
:n  the  Freiu'h  Hiver  districts  where  tiiey  secured  their 
tpiota  of  game.  John  Martin,  of  the  .lolin  Martin  I'aper 
Ci'.,  Ltil.,  Winnipeg,  was  also  with  the  party,  and  it  is 
told  of  him  that  after  a  little  rifle  |)ractise  at  th.'  l)roa(l 
surface  of  a  wooden  box  he  w.is  the  first  of  the  Imiich 
to  land  his  deer. 

The  Port  Arthur  Division  of  the  Provincial  Paper 
Mills,  Limited  is  running  at  cajiaeity  and  has  a  nice 
volume  of  orders  ahead  for  their  specuil  grades  of  i)aper 
now  ou  the  machines.  At  the  general  offices  of  the 
company  in  Toronto  it  was  learned  that  the  concern  is 
well  bookeil  ahead  and  that  the  outiook  for  business 
this  winter  is  good. 

S.  F.  Duncan,  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited, 
spent  several  days  last  week  on  a  visit  of  inspection  tu 
the  Montrose  Division  of  the  company  at  Thorold.  Out. 

The  Thompson-Heylaiul  Liunber  Company,  Toronto 
have  made  contracts  for  G7,00()  cords  of  jnilpwood  to 
lie  delivered  within  the  next  six  months.  As  soon  as 
the  snow  falls  in  the  north  \n  sufficient  cjuantities  to 
"nable  settlers  to  haul  wood  to  the  stations  for  trans- 
portation on  cars,  the  company  will  begin  shipping  and 
expect  to  send  forward  (J0()  cords  a  day,  about  a  quartei- 
of  which  is  for  pulp  and  papei  concerns  in  the  United 
States. 

George  B.  Nicholson,  ex-M.P.,  A  goma,  and  head  of 
Austin  &  Nicholson,  Chapleau,  Out.,  large  lumber  and 
l>uliiwood  dealers,  was  m  Toronto  last  week  in  search 
of  men  for  the  camps  of  the  company.  He  reports  a 
shortage  of  labor  in  the  district  north  of  Georgian  Bay, 
and  states  that  as  high  as  $50  a  month  and  board  is  be- 
ing paid  for  bushmtm.  If  the«e  men  care  to  work  piece 
work  they  can  earn  as  high  as  $100  a  month  and  board 
He  reports  that  from  five  to  eight  thousand  men  are  re- 
(piired  to  man  the  lumber  and  puli)wood  camps  along 
the  Canadian  National  and  C.  P.  R.  lines  north  of 
G-orgian  Bay.  Mr.  Nicholson'-:  company  took  out  10,- 
000  cords  of  pulpwood  la-st  year  and  will  this  season 
take  out  fifteen  thousand  cords  for  the  Spanisli  River 
Ptdp  and  Paper  Mi. Is,  Limited,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
When  asked  his  opinion  re  tlie  proposed  embargo  on 
Canadian  pulpwood  Mr.  Nicholson  said  that  speaking 
from  his  ovni  personal  standpoint  he  was  not  in  favor 
of  such  a  move  but  as  a  Canadian  citizen  he  thought 
that  re.strictions  were  advisable  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
ports, and  from  a  patriotic,  national  standpoint  he 
i)laced  Canadian  citizenship  before  immediate  personal 
intei'ests. 

John  F.  Ellis,  head  of  the  Barber,  Ellis  Company, 
Limited,  envelope  and  .stationeiy  manufacturers,  Toron- 
to, received  the  congratulations  of  hosts  of  friends  on 
Nov.  9th.,  which  was  his  birthday.  At  78  years  of  age 
Mr.  Ellis  is  one  of  the  most  active  business  men  in 
Toronto,  and  still  enjoys  best  of  health  and  vigor.  He  is 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  bv  members  of  the  Canadian 
Paper  Trade  Association  of  which  he  is  the  Honorary 
President,  and  by  such  organizations  as  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Cauadmu  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation and  kindred  organizations,  of  which  he  is  an 
active  member. 


Last  week  the  Ontario  Government  disposed  of  two 
burned-over  areas,  one  situated  in  the  township  of  Ilen- 
nie  and  3G  square  miles  in  extent,  and  the  other  situated 
in  the  township  of  Shedden,  and  one  quarter  of  a  sipiare 
mile  in  extent.  The  Kennie  limit  uias  awarded  to 
.Me.ssr.s.  Austin  and  Nicholson  )f  Chapleau,  Ont.,  who 
iiay  $1  a  cord  for  surucc  pulp  and  70  cents  for 
other  pulp.  The  Shedden  limits  was  .secured  by 
Messrs.  Graham  &  Wilkin.son,  of  Spanish  Station,  who 
Will  pay  $1.05  per  cord  for  .spruce  pulp,  inclusive  of 
Crown  dues. 

The  Wrightcroft  Review,  the  house  <irgaii  published 
in  the  interest  of  better  printing  by  Croft  &  Wright, 
printers,  415,-419  King  Street  west,  Toronto,  has  "ap- 
peared in  autumn  garb.  It  is  a  bright  i)ublicatiou,  put 
out  quarterly,  and  the  latest  number  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  printer's  ai't. 

GUY  TOMBS  APPOINTED 

Guy  Tombs,  head  of  Guy  Tombs,  Limited,  of  Montreal, 
has  been  appointed  president  of  Pickfords  Colonial,  Inc. 
the  .American  branch  of  this  large  British  warehousing  and 
shijiping  group  being  in  New  York.  Simultaneou.sly  with 
this  appointment  it  is  announced  that  Pickfords  Colonial, 
Inc..  has  become  associated  with  Guy  Tombs,  Limited,  of 
Montreal,  the  latter  being  a  tran.sportation  firm,  which 
sptiializes  in  the  handling  of  pulp  and  paper.  Pickfords 
Colonial,  Inc.,  is  opening  an  office  at  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  and  Guy  Tombs,  Limited,  will  be  represented  in 
New   York  at  11   Broadway. 

This  expansion  was  decided  upon  after  a  careful  sur- 
vey of  trade  conditions  by  several  of  the  London  directors 
and  officials,  who  have  been  spending  some  time  on  this 
sidt.  E.  F.  Farrow,  manager  of  Hay's  Wharf;  S.  H. 
Janic',  passenger  manager,  Pickfords,  Limited,  and  G.  L. 
Raiiktn,  manager,  Pickfords  and  Hay's  Wharf  Shipping 
and  Forwarding  Company,  being  still  in   New   York. 

Pickfords  Colonial,  Inc.,  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Proprie- 
tors  of   Hay's  Wharf,   Limited,   London,' England. 

This  vast  corporation  has  owned  and  operated  docks, 
warehouses,  lighters  and  trucks,  on  the  Thames  on  either 
side  of  London  Bridge,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century, 
and  its  principal  subsidiaries  include:  Arthur  J.  Hum- 
phr.y  and  Henry  Grey,  Jun.,  Ltd;  Pickfords,  Limited; 
Thi-  Continental  Express,  Limited  (London-Central  Eur- 
opt),  Pickfords  and  Hay's  Wharf  Shipping  and  Forward- 
ing Co.,  Ltd.,  Pickfords  Colonial,  Ltd.,  (Capetown), 
Pickfords  Colonial  Inc.  (New  York  and  Montreal);  So- 
cietL  .Anonyme  Pickfords,  Ltd.  (Paris). 
First  Freight   Station 

t'ick  fords  have  been  engaged  for  300  vears  in  the 
transport  of  goods  and  passengers,  and  their  long  exper- 
ience is  probably  unequalled. 

The  first  freight  station  in  the  world  (Camden  Station) 
was  devised  and  built  by  Pickfords,  subsequently  being 
sold  by  them  to  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
afterwards  the  London  and  Northwestern  Railway,  and 
now  the  London  Midland  and  Scottish  Railway.  In 'addi- 
tion to  numerous  I,ondon  depots,  they  have  over  one  hun- 
dred offices  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 

Their  arrangement  with  Pickfords  will  enable  Guy 
Tombs,  Ltd.,  to  be  of  further  assistance  to  persons  in- 
tending to  visit  the  British  Empire   Exhibition. 

WHAT'S  THE  USE? 

If  you  save  money,  you're  a  grouch,  if  you  .spend  it 
you're  a  loafer,  if  you  get  it  you're  a  grafter,  if  you 
don't  get  it  you're  a  bum.  So  What  The  H  Is  The 
Use? 
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A-2  The  Chemical  Properties  of  Cotton  Linters 
WILLIAM  F.  HEXDERSOX.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  15, 
819-822  (Aug.  1922).  Phy.sically  liiitL'i-s  differ  from 
long-fiber  cotton  only  in  length.  Treating  linters  with 
strong  acids  at  low  concentration.s  increase.s  copper 
numbers  considerably,  and  at  high  concentration.s  in- 
creases it  very  rapidly.  Weak  acids  change  the  copper 
numbers  but  slightly.  Alkaline  treatment  does  not 
affect  the  copper  number.  Various  methods  for  pre- 
])aring  vi.scose  were  tried.  Preliminary  acid  treatment 
i)i-ndueed  a  much  more  pronounced  effect  on  tlie  vis- 
cosity of  the  viscose  solutions  than  on  the  copper 
numbers. -A. P. -C. 

A-3  E-5  Pulp  from  Straw  and  Similar  Material.  C. 
r.ArllL-WlKT.  I'.S.  jiat.  1.455,471.  -May  15,  1923. 
Straw,  corn  stalks,  or  similar  material  is  treated  with 
sodium  chloride  to  soften  it  without  destroying  the 
ligneous  matter  and  is  then  cooked  with  a  bisulphite 
liquor  to  obtain  pulp.-A.P.-C. 

A-3  Seed  Flax  Straw  as  Paper  Making  Material. 
KinVAKD  11.  KELLOC.  :\IE1;LE  H.  SILVW  and 
GEORGE  \V.  BK'KIXCi.  Paper  Trade  J.  77,  No.  5,  43- 
49  (Aug.  2.  1923).  Laboratory  and  commercial  ex- 
periments carried  out  by  the  sulphate  process  are  des- 
cribed in  detail,  which  led  to  the  following  conclusions. 
Fair  quality  of  wrapping  paper  can  be  made  from 
whole  seed  flax  straw,  and  good  quality  wrapping  from 
seed  flax  tow.  provided  special  care  is  taken  to 
eliminate  specks.  Pulp  from  the  tow  can  be  readily 
bleached.  The  chemical  consumption  using  whole  straw 
is  about  double  that  for  wood.  A  modified  sulphate 
process  using  equal  parts  of  caustic  soda  and  sodium 
sulphide  did  not  give  satisfactory  results.  At  present 
it  is  not  economically  fessible  to  use  seed  flax  fiber  for 
/iiaking  paper  of  any  description  using  the  sulphate 
cooking  process.     A  bibliography  is  given. -A.P.-C. 

A-3  Paper  Making  Tests  with  Rice  Straw.  VIDAL 
and  ARIBERT.  Paper  Trade  J.  77.  No.  3,  49-5  )  (July 
19  1923).  See  Pulp  &  Paper  21.  800  (Aug.  9.  1923)  ; 
Paper  Trade  -I.   77,   No.   9,    (Aug.  30,   1923).-A.P.-r. 

A-3  Paper  Making  Tests  with  Bamboo.  VIDAL  and 
ARIBERT.  Paper  Ind.  5,  G19-622  (July  1923).  See 
Pulp  &  Paper  21,  800  (Aug.  9,  1923)  ;  Paper  Trade  J. 
77.  No.  9.  51    (Aug.  30,  1923). -A.P.-C. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  ANALYSIS  AND  TESTING 

A-14  The  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Hemp  and 
Wood  Fibers  in  Paper  Pulp.  W.  DICKSON.  Analyst 
48.  372-378  (Aug.  1923).  The  author  di'tcruiines  the 
proportion  of  the  two  kinds  of  fillers  liy  Spence  and 
Krauss's  method  (World's  Paper  Trade  Rev.  Dee.  18, 
1917).  making  no  correction  for  differences  in  weight 
of  the  different  fibers.  Ordinary  and  polarized  lights 
are  used  to  identify  the  fibers.  Magnification  of  100 
and  400  diameters  are  most  useful.  Microphotographs 
tiy  ordinary  and  polarized  lights  are  shown.  Procedure 
is  described  in  detail.-A.P.-C. 

A-14  Testing  Machine  for  Jacquard  Stock.  Paper 
Trade  J.  77.  No.  4  55  (.luly  2(i.  1923).  The  United 
Slates  Testing  Co.,  Inc.,  has  (leveloi)ed  a  test  to  deter- 
mine the  punching  resistance  of  cardboard  stock  for 
Jacquard  cards,  in  pounds  per  square  inch.  This 
instrument  is  rated  on  a  quarter  inch  plunger  and  may 
be  attached  to  the  -Midlen-Gage  tester  or  any  similar 
/uachine  o|)erated  by  Iiydraulic  pressure.  The  results 
ol)tained  from  a  punch  resistance  test  aid  in  deter- 
mining the  pressure  necessary  to  operate  a  punching 


machine  when  perforating  Jacquard  cards  and  may  be 
similarly  used  for  leather  or  any  material  punched 
with  a  die. -A.P.-C. 

A-14  Analysis  of  Paper.  ANDRE  BELTZER.  In- 
dustrie Chimique  10,  298-301.  347-348  (July,  Aug. 
1923).  Brief  outline  of  microscopical  analysis,  char- 
acteristic fiber  reactions,  determination  of  loading, 
nature  and  degree  of  sizing  durability,  free  acid  and 
chlorine,  absorbency,  filtering  power,  transparency, 
and  permeabilitj'  to  air. -A.P.-C. 

MECHANICAL  PROCESS 

D-4  McMillan  Defiberization  Process  for  Wood.    G. 

AICIIER  and  U.S.  :\Ie:\IILLAN.  U.S.  pat.  Paper 
Trade  J.  77,  No.  7,  43-45  (Aug.  16,  1923).  Slabs  of 
wood  are  slide  flat  in  an  open-bottomed  hopper  which 
is  mounted  for  longitudinal  reciprocating  movement 
over  rapidly  rotating  defiberizing  elements.  Each  of 
the  latter  consists  of  a  spool  formed  of  a  tranverse 
shaft  with  a  collar  at  each  end,  united  to  one  another 
by  a  series  of  circumferentially  disposed  tie  rods.  On 
each  tie  rod  is  mounted  in  longitudinal  aligment  for 
free  swinging  movement  a  series  of  radically  disposed 
combing  teeth. -A.P.-C. 

D-4  Manufacturing  Facts  on  Pulp  Sones.  Pulp  & 
Paper  21,  870  (Aug.  30,  1923).  Brief  outline  of  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  stones. -A.P.-C. 

D-0  K-15  Pitch  Troubles  in  Newsprint  Paper  Mills. 

FREDERICK  BARNES.  Chem.  Met  Eng.  28,  505-508 
(March  14,  1923).  Groundwood  pulp  is  i)robably  never 
the  starting  point  of  pitch  troubles.  Spruce  wood  and 
not  balsam  or  .iackpine  is  probably  the  first  cause  of 
pitch  trouble.  Experiments  carried  out  by  the  author 
show  that  if  pitchy  pulp  be  raised  to  temperature  above 
150°  C,  in  the  digester,  pitch  troubles  on  the  machine 
are  almost  eliminated.  The  following  suggestions  are 
made  to  reduce  or  eliminate  these  troubles  (1)  Throw 
aside  all  logs  showing  evidence  of  wind  cracks  and 
showing  resinous  matter;  (2)  Bring  the  temperature 
of  the  cook  before  blowing  to  at  least  150°  C,  and  pre- 
ferably to  155°  for,  say,  half  an  hour  to  an  hour;  (3) 
Keep  the  sock,  whether  groundwood,  sulphite,  or  ma- 
chine stock,  free  from  dirt,  including  such  things  as 
undissolved  dyestuffs ;  (4)  Keep  groundwood  pulp  as 
'free"  as  is  possible  in  good  practice;  (5)  Keep  the 
temperature  of  the  dilute  stock  running  on  the  paper 
machine  as  low  as  practicable;  (6)  Season  all  wood  as 
far  as  practicable. -A.P.-C. 

D-4  Automatic  Regidation  of  Pulp  Grinders.  A. 
SYLVESTRE.  Paper  31.  No.  12.  28  (Jan.  10.  1923). 
See  Pulp  &  Paper  21,  .558  (May  31,  1923)  ;  Paper  Trade 
J.  77.  No.  3.  52  (July  19.  1923).-A.P.-C. 

D-4  New  Mandrel  for  Magazine  Grinders.  WALTER 
L.  <:;LASS.  Paper  32,  No.  20.  12-13  (Sept.  5.  1923); 
Paper  Trade  J.  77,  No.  16,  108  (Oct.  18.  1923).  The 
The  mandrel  is  made  from  oak,  or  other  hardwood, 
into  a  core  whose  outside  diameter  is  just  a  fraction 
under  the  size  of  the  burr,  and  inside  diameter  two 
inches.  A  small  notch  is  cut  into  the  side  of  the  bore 
and  an  iron  wedge  1.5  x  0.125  in.  and  the  same  length 
as  the  burr,  is  driven  in.  A  pin  the  size  of  the  bun- 
holder  pin  is  clamped  in  the  center  of  the  bore,  and 
babbitt  is  ])oured  around  the  pin.  After  cooling  the 
burr  is  soaked  in  water  to  expand  and  tighten  the 
wooden  core.  The  merits  of  this  mandrel  are  enume- 
rated.-A.P.-C. 
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Storetary  of  Auruultiirt-  Henry  C.  Wallace-,  in  a  state- 
lu.nt  given  out  at  Washington  last  week,  declares  that  the 
ilevelopnunl  of  an  important  pulp  and  paper  industry  in 
soutlieastern  Alaska  is  inevitable  heeause  of  tlie  water 
power,  timber  and  transportation  conditions  there.  "Tin 
rati  of  (leveloi)Uient  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of 
the  territory,"  says  Mr.  Wallace,  "will  be  eontrolled  by 
the  eoonomie  factor  of  distance  from  present  consumption 
centers,  and  by  the  necessity,  inherent  in  the  industry  it- 
self, for  large  capital  investments,  rather  than  by  phy- 
sici'l  disadvantages.  The  physical  conditions  in  southeast- 
ern .\laska-  -presence  of  cheaply  develoiied  i)ower.  an 
enormous  supply  of  inexpensive  wood  and  the  availability 
of  water  transportation — are  the  very  factors  which  make 
inevitable  the  expansion  of  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing 
in  the  territory." 

Harold  B.  Wadsworth.  long  known  to  the  trade  as  an 
exp(,rter  and  importer  whose  specialty  was  Japanese 
paper,  pulp  and  allied  jiroducts,  died  November  3rd  at  the 
Willnrd  Parker  Hospital.  New  York  City.  Mr.  Wads- 
worth  was  in  Japan  at  the  time  of  the  recent  earthquake 
and  the  illness  which  brought  on  his  death  was  caused  by 
th<:  condition  of  the  food  and  water  in  that  country  follow- 
ing the  disaster.  He  went  to  Japan  early  in  the  summer 
to  superintend  the  construction  of  several  paper  mills 
there.  Until  six  years  ago  Mr.  Wadsworth  acted  as  con- 
sulting engineer  on  paper  mills  for  many  foreign  countries 

According  to  a  letter  from  T.  Seki,  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Japanese  Paper  Mills,  which  reached  New- 
York  last  week,  the  paper  industry  in  Japan,  most  of 
which  centers  around  Tokio,  was  not  a  heavy  sufferer 
from  the  September  earthquake.  The  shocks  shook  the 
paper  mills  severely,  but  none  of  the  plants  were  wrecked, 
a  check-up  revealed.  Every  factory  is  now  operating  to 
capacity  as  formerly.  "The  Tokio  offices  of  a  few  paper 
companies  were  burned  down,  but  so  far  as  the  manufac- 
turing capacitj-  is  concerned,  the  paper  industry  is  very 
much  better  off  than  many  other  lines  of  industry,"  Mr. 
.Seki  wrote. 

Manufacturers  of  bleaching  powder  and  liquid  chlor- 
ine, two  of  the  chemicals  extensively  used  in  the  paper  in- 
dustry and  in  textile  mills  as  bleaching  and  purifying 
agents,  are  waging  a  fierce  price  war.  Prices  have  b?en 
repeatedly  cut  as  one  maker  would  undersell  another  m 
an  effort  to  secure  particularly  attractive  business  ,so 
that  new  prices  applying  on  1924  contracts  are  much 
under  the  actual  cost  of  production.  How  far  this  com- 
petition will  extend  remains  to  be  seen.  It  has  gone  far- 
enough  to  show  consumers  that  they  will  lose  nothing  by 
waiting,  and  consequently  they  are  buying  nothing  at  all 
except  what  their  current  operations  impel  atively  neoes^ 
sit.ite.  • 

One  of  the  so-called  infant  industries  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  adult  stage  is  that  of  the  greeting  card  manut  ac- 
turers,- according  to  the  secretary  of. an  association  devoted 
to  their  interests. '  A  btisitiess  of  inore  than  fifty  millions 
wgs  done  the  past  .year,  he  says,  and  indications  are  that 
the  demand,  for  greeting  cards  for  every  occasion.is  .stead- 
ily growing.  In  addition  to.  the  usual  holiday  cards  there 
are  now  cards  for  birth  announcements,  birth  congratula- 
tion-:, wedding  felicitations,  Father's  and  Mother's  Day, 
condolence,  graduation,  etc.  The  public  is  demanding,  a: 
better   quality  of  card  than   formerly,  more   clever  .sentj- 


mcnls,  better  die  work  and  better  stock.  While  Fall  lines 
are  .shown  in  February,  it  is  not  until  May  or  June  that 
orders  arc  placed  in  quantity,  and  even  then  buyers  are 
inclined  to  underbuy.  .As  a  result  then;  is  always  a  rUsll 
of  repeat  orders  early  in  the  Fall,  continuing  up  to  De- 
cember. Manufacturers  are  often  unable  to  provide  the 
pojiular  styles  in  quantities  demanded.  With  less  hap- 
hazard buying,  according  to  the  association,  the  public 
would  get  better  cards  at  a  better  price. 

Voters  of  New  York  State  have  turned  down  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  State  constitution  whereby  power 
interests  would  have  been  permitted  to  flood  certain  sec- 
tion'; of  the  State  Forest  Preserve  in  the  .\driondacks.  and 
by  a  lease  arrangement  derive  the  use  of  hydro-electric 
dsvelopments  projected  on  the  lands  thus  leased.  The 
majority  against  the  proposition  will  probably  exceed  2.50,- 
000.  Latest  returns  fail  to  show  that  the  project  has  car- 
ried a  single  county.  The  vote  in  New  York  City,  where 
much  publicity  was  given  in  opposition  to  the  plan  was 
less  decisive  than  in  the  State  at  large.  In  some  cities  it 
ran  as  high  as  four  to  one  against  the  proposition. 

More  than  8,000,000  trees  were  planted  in  various 
counties  of  New  York  State  in  the  past  year,  the  Conser 
vation  Commission  announced  last  Friday.  Essex  County 
leads  with  1,69,5,000  and  Levis  County  comes  second  with 
775,500.  This  county  also  added  more  acres  of  new  for- 
ests than  any  other  county.  The  State's  tree  nurseries  at 
Saratoga  Springs  and  elsewhere  have  been  enlarged  and 
now  produce  10,000,000  trees  a  year. 

As  a  result  of  investigation,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  decided  that  most  mysterious  forest  fires  which 
Iiave  been  attributed  to  firebugs  were  really  caused  by 
dust  explosions.  It  is  also  believed  that  these  dust  explo- 
sions  cause  fires  in   a   great   variety  of   industries. 

Following  a  re-organization,  the  Henniker  Fibre  Com 
pany,  manufacturers  of  leather  and  fibre  boards  at  Hen 
niker,  N.  H,,  will  be  known  as  F.  E.  Norton  &  Sons  Com- 
]i.iny.  The  concern  lias  been  taken  over  by  F.  E.  Nor 
ton  of  Chambly  Canton,  Quebec,  who  is  associated  with 
Bennett,  Ltd.,  manufacturers  of  heeling,  counter  and  bind- 
er beards.  He  brings  to  Henniker  considerable  experience 
along-  leatherboard  lines. 

B.  F.  Perkins  &  Son,  machinists  and  makers  of  paper 
mill  machinery  at  Holyoke,  have  announced  that  its  entire 
plant  will  be  nmoved  to  Williamsett  where  a  new  build- 
ing is  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 

President  George  W.  Ward,  of  the  D.  L.  Ward  Com 
pany,  Philadelphia,  has  returned  to  his  activities  fol 
lowing  an  absence  of  several  weeks  which  had  been  made 
necessary  because  of  an  operation  for  an  affection  of  tli.- 
throat  and  nose.  Mr.  Ward  convalesced  for  a  time  at 
Atlantic  City.  He  was  much  disappointed  when  his 
aiT.nent  prevented  his  attendance  at  the  recent  Chicago 
ei)rtferCnce\ 


R.  H.  Beaumont  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Manufac- 
turers of  complete  coal  and  ash  handling  equipment 
and  originators  of  the  skip  hoist  for  ash  handling.'' 
have  appointed  as  tJieir  Canadian  Representatives,  the 
Combustion  Engineering  Corporation  Limited.  Hejul 
Office  Bank  of  Hamilton  Building.  Toronto. 
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CANADIAN   TRADE   CONDITIONS 

November  has  so  far  shown  a  more  enconraging  tone 
ill  pulp  and  paper  eireh's  althoii<;h  tliere  is  not  the  pep  to 
business  in  this  or  in  any  other  line  of  industry  tliat  the 
season  warrants.  There  are  signs,  however,  of  a  grad- 
ually improved  condition  in  the  paper  and  paper  pro- 
duets  market  and  not  a  few  of  the  jobbers  and  the  manu- 
faeturers  report  a  slightly  increased  volume  of  trade 
since  the  month  opened  Improvement  ha.s  marked  busi- 
ness conditions  in  several  lines  wiiile  others  have  not  yet 
emergea  from  the  dull  period  that  ha.s  prevailed  in  the 
pulp  and  pa])er  trade  for  some  weeks.  PublLshers  are 
using  large  quantities  of  both  book  and  news  paper  and 
it  is  stated  that  many  book  publishers  are  just  now  be- 
ginning to  reap  the  benefits  of  protection  conferred  on 
the  book  publishing  industry  through  the  Copyright  Act 
amendments  effected  bv  the  Dominion  Government  some 
time  ago.  Favorable  reaction  on  the  printing  industrj- 
and  on  paper  consumption  has  resulted  and  the  general 
publisliing  trade  maj-  be  said  to  be  quite  bu.sy.  One  mill 
making  special  newsprint  and  book  paper  reports  that 
they  have  been  running  to  capacity  for  some  time  and 
that  they  have  orders  on  hand  for  well  over  Christma.s. 
Catalogue  houses  are  using  a  fair  amount  of  paper  al- 
though the  printing  industry  as  a  whole  has  not  yet  re- 
sumed its  normal  stride.  Bond  and  writing  paper  mills 
have  not  yet  experienced  a  revival  of  business  and  some 
of  them  are  running  light,  while  jobbers  handling  these 
lines  report  orders  as  of  small  dimension.  In  no  line  of 
I)a]ier.  aside  from  news  and  book  ha.s  there  been  a  de- 
parture as  j^et  from  the  small  order  era  that  has  prevailed 
pretty  much  during  the  summer.  This  is  partly  ascribed 
to  quiet  business  conditions  generally  throughout  On- 
tario, due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  mild  weather  that  ha.s 
retarded  the  pre-Christmas  trade  in  near  y  all  lines  of 
merchandise.  From  now  on,  however,  it  is  generally 
anticipated  that  business  will  improve.  Manufacturers 
and  wrapping  paper  jobbers  need  the  improvement  in 
the  retail  trade  and  it  has  come  to  them  to  some  extent. 
Jobbers  handling  wrapping  and  paper  bags  report  dis- 
tinctly freer  sales  since  the  beginning  of  the  month  and 
expect  that  the  trade  will  be  back  to  noi-mal  as  Novem- 
ber progresses.  Envelope  manufacturers  and  manufac- 
turing stationers  are  not  doing  the  brisk  business  usual 
at  this  time  of  year,  although  there  is  a  fair  volume  of 
trade  in  blank  books  and  small  stationery-  lines.  Tissues, 
toi.'-'ts  and  light  weight  paper  specialty  lines  are  en- 
joying a  fair  sale,  and  prodm/tion  of  these  papers  is 
keeping  up  well,  with  the  mills  fairly  busy.  In  no  de- 
partment of  the  paper  trade,  however,  aside  from  the 
needs  of  the  publishers,  is  there  any  great  volume  of 
business  ahead.  Neither  jobber^  nor  consumers  are  in- 
clined to  speculate  on  stocks  of  any  size  and  in  most 
ca.ses  paper  requisitions  are  for  immediate  requirements. 
Prices  in  all  departments  of  the  paper  arena  have  under- 
gone no  disturbance  or  alteration  for  some  time  and  no 
changes  are  looked  for  in  the  immediate  future. 

PULP. — A  canvass  of  the  pulp  situation  reveals  the 
fact  that  most  lines  are  showinz  a  softening  tendency. 
Groundwood  pulp,  for  instance,  is  coming  down  a  little 


and  sales  are  now  being  made  at  $46.00.  While  there  has 
not  been  sufficient  water  to  affect  the  supply  as  yet  it  is 
believed  that  the  lower  prices  are  in  anticipation  of 
better  water  conditions,  although  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican mills  are  running  light  may  be  a  greater  factor  in 
the  situation  as  regards  groundwood  pulp  than  the 
water  supply.  The  pulp  market,  as  a  rule,  is  not  set  by 
Canadian  consumption,  which  is  a  comparatively  small 
percentage  of  the  total  purchases,  but  by  the  requisitions 
«f  the  United  States  mi. Is.  The  price  tendency  for  chem- 
ical pulps  is  also  downward.  While  the  prevailing  quot- 
ations are  $90  for  bleached  sulphite,  $70  for  unbleached 
and  $65  for  news  grade,  these  prices  are  being  shaved 
somewhat  in  the  case  of  large-sized  orders  wliich  are 
not  very  numerous.  Neither  selling  nor  consuming  pulp 
mills  are  canning  any  large  stocks  except  in  the  case  of 
big  corporations  that  have  big  financial  resources  and 
generally  speaiing  there  is  no  speculative  buying  of 
raw  materials. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  November  10. —  (Special  Correspondence) 
— Pronounced  firmness  is  apparent  in  some  branches 
of  the  paper  market;  in  othei-s  there  is,  if  anything, 
an  easy  undertone  to  prices  while  activity  is  on  a  scale 
which  is  far  from  satisfactory  to  manufacturers  and 
jobbers.  Taking  the  market  in  its  entirety,  present 
business  in  paper  of  all  kinds  is  doubtless  running  be- 
yond normal,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  certain  descriptions 
of  paper  are  moving  in  exceptionally  large  volume 
whereas  others  are  in  subnormal  demand,  thus  mahing 
for  somewhat  of  an  uneven  stale  of  affairs. 

There  is  no  complaint  to  be  made  regarding  the  news- 
print situation.  The  only  criticism  of  the  market  manu- 
facturers make  is  that  they  are  unable  to  fill  the  wants 
of  all  the  publishers  seeking  print  paper.  Consumption 
keeps  up  on  a  record-breaking  level. 

The  box  board  market  has  developed  increased  weak- 
ness this  week.  Demand  has  further  subsided  and 
prices  have  moved  lower,  mil  s  situated  in  the  East 
new  quoting  plain  news  and  chip  board  at  $55  a  ton 
f.o.b.  New  York,  with  most  of  them  freely  accepting 
orders  at  do\^Ti  to  $50  per  ton.  The  situation  in  board 
is  difficult  to  explain.  Ordinarily  at  about  this  time 
board  mills  are  experiencing  the  busiest  period  of  the 
year  working  on  pre-holiday  business.  Thus  far  it 
would  seem  this  usual  pre-holiday  activity  has  not  de- 
veloped tliis  season,  and  instead  of  being  actively  en- 
gaged board  producers  are  anxiousl.y  looking  for  orders 
and  are  competing  with  one  another  in  such  a  manner* 
as  to  make  for  much  easiness  in  prices.  Prices  today 
are  fu)lj'  $10  per  ton  under  those  prevailing  prior  to 
the  recent  strike  of  paper  box  factory  workers  in  New 
York  City,  and  present  prospects  are  that  there  is 
small  hope  of  improvement  during  the  balance  of  the 
year  for  the  reason  that  it  is  now  so  late  in  the  year 
that  if  Christmas  business  has  not  yet  developed  it  is 
not  likely  to. 
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The  sitiiHtion  in  book  paper  is  not  all  that  maim 
fat'tun-rs  could  wish  for  cither.  Mo.st  hook  paper  inill.s 
are  fairly  busy  but  they  could  easily  acconiinodalc  more 
business,  and  competition  in  this  branch  of  the  tiade 
is  exceedingly  keen  so  that  prices  are  made  to  suffei-  to 
some  extent.  The  ruling  (piota'ioii  on  machine  finished 
b(  ok  is  (!.,')()  cents  a  pound  f.o.o.  New  York,  and  \\iii  e 
some  manufacturers  are  {jetting  above  the  price  for 
better  ((uality  paper,  others  aiv  marketing  their  product 
at  cheaper  figures.  The  mark"t  conilition  is  that  not 
enough  demand  prevails  to  give  all  the  book  mills  suf- 
ficient business  to  warrant  full  operation,  aiul  it  is  b'lt 
natural  that  under  the  circumstances  the  price  tone  is 
none  to  steady.  However,  there  are  pleasing  indica- 
ti(.ns  of  further  improvement  in  book  jiapers.  Puiilish- 
ers  are  using  more  and  more  paper  and  as  the  coiisum|)- 
tion  mounts,  ordei-s  to  mills  gradually  iiu-rease  in 
volume.  Coated  book  papers  are  quoted  at  from  8 
cents  a  pound  New  York  upwards,  depending  on  grade 
and  tonnage. 

Reports  tell  of  a  continued  brisk  demand  for  bag 
papers.  An  official  of  one  of  the  two  largest  bag  paper 
and  paper  bag  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  country 
stateil  this  week  that  the  plants  of  ids  company  were 
very  busy,  and  that  demand  was  showing  a  steady  ex- 
pansion. The  recent  sharp  advances  in  cotton  should 
help  keep  demand  for  bag  papers  active  since  activity 
in  paper  bags  is  due  largely  to  the  high  prices  of  cloth 
sacks. 

Wrapping  paper  is  moderately  active  but  there  is  no 
outstanding  feature  in  this  branch  of  the  market  ex- 
cepting that  converters  are  absorbing  most  of  the  do- 
mestic output  of  kraft  paper.  Merchants  and  other 
consumers  using  wrapping  paper  for  wrapping  pur- 
poses are  mostly  buying  foreign  paper,  since  in  the 
majority  of  ca.ses  at  least,  tiie  imported  product  is 
available  at  slightly  cheaper  prices  than  domestic  wrap- 
ping. There  is  scarcely  a  paper  concern  in  New  York 
for  instance  which  is  not  importing  kraft  wrapping 
paper  from  Sweden  or  Germany,  and  the  amounts  being 
brought  into  the  country  from  these  sources  are  tre- 
mendous compared  with  normal. 

Tissues  are  moving  along  in  a  routine  manner  and  at 
maintained  prices,  the  demand  showing  a  little  in- 
crease just  at  present  owing  to  the  pre-holiday  trade. 
Fine  papers  are  provided  with  a  moderately  broad 
market  and  are  holding  steady  in  price  although  easi 
n?ss  in  raw  material  has  some  softening  influence. 

GROUND  WOOD.— Conflicting  reports  regarding 
ground  wood  prices  have  been  obtained  in  New  York 
this  week.  Reports  emanating  from  Canada  have  said 
that  producers  across  the  border  were  easily  securing 
$55  a  ten  and  even  higher  for  ground  wood  for  prompt 
shipment,  whereas  dealers  in  this  city  who  are  seLing 
agents  for  certain  of  the  Canadian  mills  have  told  of 
making  sales  down  to  $40  per  ton'f.o.b.  grinding  plants, 
and  at  less  in  exceptional  casf-s.  Judging  from  this, 
quotations  must  be  on  a  wide  range,  and  it  is  likely  that 
freight  rates  between  producing  and  consuming  points 
have  more  to  do  with  fixing  prices  at  present  tiaan 
usually,  sellers  probably  gauging  quotations  on  a  de- 
livered basis  according  to  the  freight  so  as  to  compete 
with  one  another. 

Domestic  ground  wood  is  firm  at  around  $41  to  $42 
a  ton  f.o.b.  grinding  mills,  and  reports  state  that  not 
much  supply  is  offered,  most  grinders  being  sold  w^ell 
ahead  or  else  being  such  larger  users  themselves  at 


present  they  have  little  surplus  pulp  to  dispose  of.  De- 
mand is  good  and  is  coming  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
newsprint  mills  in  particular. 

CHEMICAL  PULl'.— While  no  firming  of  (piotcd 
prices  is  to  be  observed,  it  is  evident  that  the  undertone 
in  the  chemical  puip  market  is  somewhat  steadier.  With 
the  winter  drawing  near  and  with  advices  from  Sweden 
te'ling  of  an  early  winter  in  Northern  Europe,  ijuporters 
seem  less  anxious  about  (lisi)osing  of  any  unsold  jtulp 
they  have  on  hand  wliile  pap<'r  and  board  manufac- 
turers appear  to  be  iruiuiring  more  freely  regarding 
available  supplies.  The  feeling  exists  among  importers 
that  the  flurry  of  demand  from  paper  mills  tliat  is  ex- 
pected i)rior  to  the  closing  of  the  Baltic  for  the  winter 
will  develoj)  almost  any  day  now,  and  it  is  argued  that 
any  expansion  of  demand  will  result  in  an  immediate 
strengthening  of  prices. 

Most  of  the  sales  reported  have  been  at  low  prices. 
The  trade  in  New  York  is  talking  of  a  sale,  said  to  in- 
volve 7,000  tons,  of  foreign  kraft  pulp  to  a  board  mill 
in  the  Middle  West  at  the  surprisingly  low  price  of 
2.571/2  cents  per  pound  ex  dock  New  York.  Foreign 
bleaclied  sulphite  has  sold  down  to  3.85  cents  on  the 
dock  at  this  port  for  No.  1  pulp,  whi.e  imported  un- 
bleached of  strong  quality  has  been  bought  by  pajjcr 
mills  at  2.90  to  3  cents  ex  dock.  Domestic  pulps  also 
have  sold  at  rather  sharp  price  concessions,  rei^ecting 
the  desire  of  producers  for  business. 

RAGS. — Prices  of  nearly  ali  kinds  of  papermaking 
rags  with  the  exception  of  some  grades  of  new  cuttings 
have  slid  off  this  week  in  a  market  characterized  by 
little  important  buying  on  the  part  of  consumers.  Paper 
mills  are  in  anything  but  a  purcliasing  mood  when  it 
conies  to  rag  stock.  Orders  are  being  placed,  of  course, 
but  chiefly  for  small  lots  against  immediate  require- 
ments, and  the  aggregate  movement  does  not  commence 
to  approximate  that  usually  noted  at  about  this  period 
of  the  year. 

Roofing  rags  have  eased  off  to  around  1.45  cents, a 
pound  for  No.  1  stock  and  1.25  cents  for  No.  2  packing 
f.o.b.  New  York,  while  foreign  dark  cottons  have  sold 
to  roofing  paper  mills  at  1.35  cents  ex  dock  New  Y^ork. 
Repacked  thirds  and  blues  are  available  at  less  than  3 
cents  at  shipping  points,  and  miscellaneous  packing  at 
2.40  to  2.50  cents.  Old  whites  are  slightly  down  in 
price,  No.  1  repacked  being  quoted  at  about  6.75  to  7 
cents  and  No.  1  miscellaneous  at  6.25  cents  a  pound 
New  York.  New  white  shirt  cuttings  are  steady  and  so 
are  washables,  unbleached  muslins,  blue  overall  cut- 
tings and  light  silesias,  but  other  descriptions  of  cut- 
tings have  sagged  a  little  in  value. 

_  PAPER  STOCK.— Waste  paper  prices  have  con- 
tinued to  decline  in  a  way  which  would  lead  one  to  be 
lieve  there  is  no  bottom  to  the  market.  In  fact,  values 
have  worked  down  to  levels  where  packers  claim  there 
Ls  no  possibility  of  them  realizing  a  profit  in  handling 
stock  and  it  is  asserted  collections  are  either  being  stop- 
ped entirely  or  greatly  curtailed.  Old  folded  news 
papers  have  moved  down  to  90  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
f.o.b.  New  York,  and  it  is  quite  likely  some  purchases 
have  been  made  under  this  figure.  No.  1  mixed  paper 
is  offered  freely  by  New  York  dealers  at  60  cents  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  orders  at  less  have  been  accepted. 
Shavings  are  down  to  3.75  cents  a  pound  New  York  for 
No.  1  hard  white  and  3  cents  for  No.  1  soft  white  shav- 
ings, while  heavy  magazmes  ar^  available  to  consuming 
mills  at  1.60  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  and  perhaps 
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at  lower  rates.  Print  manilas  are  quoted  at  1.15  cents 
per  pound  New  York,  container  manilas  at  85  cents  a 
hundred  pounds,  overissue  newspapers  at  1.15  cents, 
ard  old  Xo.  1  kraft  at  2.15  cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— Additional  advanee- 
luents  in  old  rope  prices  have  been  recorded  in  the  New 
York  market,  and  this  article  is  ni  about  the  strongest 
position  of  any  kind  of  papcrmaking  material.  Sale.'~ 
of  donu'stic  manila  rope  of  No.  1  quality  have  been  re- 
ported at  7  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  this  city,  while  foreign 
manila  ri)pe  has  been  reportcc.  sold  »t  li.25  cents  ex 
dock  N'ew  York.  The  demand  is  keen  and  dealers  as- 
scj-t  iliat  they  have  small  stocks  and  are  not  receiving 
usual  amounts  from  collection  sources.  Old  bagging 
continues  (juiet  and  is  quoted  at  about  1.25  cents  a 
pfiund  f.o.b.  New  York  for  No.  1  scrap  bur.ap,  and  at 
ftn  cents  a  liundred  pounds  foi  roofing  bagging. 


Industrial  Items 


BABCOCK-WILCOX    AND    GOLDIE-    McCULLOCH 
LIMITED  UNITE 

The  important  announcement,  has  been  made  that 
Habcock  and  Wilcox,  Limited  of  London,  England  and 
the  Goldie  and  McCulloch  Company  Limited  of  Gait 
and  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  Company  of  New  York 
have  organized  a  new  Canadian  company  under  the 
iiatne  of  Babcock-Wilcox  and  Goldie  McCulloch  Limited 
wilh  head  ofice  and  works  at  Gait.  The  capitalization 
iif  the  new  company  is  three  million  dollars  and  it  will 
have  branch  offices  in  Vancouver,  Winnipeg,  Toronto. 
.Montreal  and  the  eastern  provinces. 

R.  0.  JleCulloch  is  the  president  of  the  new  company. 
A.  G.  Pratt  of  New  York,  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors,  A.  R.  Goldie  is  vice  president,  and  Alex.  C. 
Fleming,  secretary.  The  other  directors  are  Sir  James 
Kemnal,  managing  director  of  Babcock  and  Wilcox. 
Ltd.,  London.  England  ;W.  D.  Hoxie,  president  of  Bab- 
cock and  Wilcox  Company  of  New  York.  E.  H.  Wells 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox 
eompany  of  New  York,  and  A.  W.  Atw-ater,  K.C.,  of 
^lontreal. 

The  new  company  has  acquired  the  Canadian  busi 
ness  of  Babcock  and  Wilcox,  Limited  and  of  the  Goldie 
and  McCullock  Co.  Ltd.,  except  the  vault,  .safe  and 
safety  deposit  manufacturing  business  of  the  latter 
company.  The  new  company  will  continue  the  manu- 
F.icture  of  high  errade  boilers,  .super  heaters  economi 
/ers.  ttokers  and  boiler  accessories  and  engines,  pumps, 
turbines,  condensers,  etc.  at  their  works  in  Gait.  The 
Goldie  and  :\IcCullocb  Co.  Ltd.  will  continue  to  man- 
ufacture and  deal  in  vaults,  safes  and  safety  deposit 
lioxes  at  the  city  of  Gait, 

The  Babcock-Wilcox  concerns  are  the  largest  man- 
ufacturers of  steam  boilers  and  land  marine  super- 
heaters in  the  world  besides  being  impoi-tant  producers 
of  chain  grate  stokers,  steel  economizers,  coal  and  ash 
convevors,  soot  blowers  and  electric  cranes. 

The  principal  works  of  Babcock  and  Wilcox  Limited 
;.re  at  Renfrew,  Scotlaud.  where  about  5,000  hands  are 
employed  and  thev  have  branch  works  at  Dtimbarton. 
Scotland,  Oldbury.  Rngland  and  in  Italy.  Australia 
and  Japan  There  also  allied  companies  operating 
in  France.  Spain,  Germany  and  Prussian  Silesia. 
Branch  offices  are  maintained   in  England  and.  Scot- 


land and  at  Brussels,  Milan,  Amsterdam,  Sydney,  Mel- 
bourne, Mexico,  Lima,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bombay,  Calcut- 
ta, Tokio,  Johannesburg,  Shanghai,  Warsaw  and 
Moscow. 

The  Babcock  and  Wilcox  Company  have  their  head 
office  at  New  York  and  works  at  Bayonne,  N.J.,  and 
Barbcrton,  0.,  and  they  in  addition  a  tube  mill  at 
Beaver  Falls,  Penn.  where  they  manufacture  boiler 
tubes.    This  company  employs  3,500  hands. 

The  new  organization  will  have  the  benefit  of  all 
the  patents  of  the  constituent  companies  as  well  as 
of  the  experimental  and  scientific  work,  the  wide 
experience  and  engineering  knowledge  of  the  British 
and  American  companies. 

In  making  the  announcement  of  the  completion  of 
the  large  transaction  R.  0.  McCulloch  stated  that  the 
safe  works  would  be  operated  as  an  independent 
company  under  the  name  of  Goldie  and  McCulloch  Co. 
Ltd.  In  the  meantime  they  will  use  the  present  plant 
but  it  is  expected  that  eventually  this  industry  will  be 
housed  in  new  buildings. 

When  giving  the  details  for  publication  Mr.  McCul- 
loch said  that  Babcock  and  Wilcox  Ltd.,  the  Goldie 
and  McCulloch  Co.  Ltd.,  and  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox 
Co.  desired  to  extend  to  their  clients  their  grateful 
thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  confidence  extended 
to  them  in  the  pa.st  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
new  company  would  continue  to  deserve  and  receive 
it  ill  the  future. 

Business  Started  in  1859 

It  was  in  1859  that  the  late  John  Goldie  and  the 
bite  Hugh  I\IeCulloch  purchased  the  Dumfries  Foundry 
from  James  Crombie.  The  business  experienced  a 
steady  growth  and  prospered.  It  remained  a  partner- 
ship until  1891  when  it  was  turned  into  a  limited 
romiiany,  the  first  president  being  the  late  Hugh 
McCulloch,  Sr.  He  was  succeeded  in  1910  by  his  son 
the  late  Hugh  McCulloch,  Jr.,  Who  remained  president 
until  liis  death  in  1917  when  the  present  occupant,  R, 
( >.  McCulloch.  was  elected  to  the  office. 

The  Uitc  John  Goldie  was  elected  manager  of  Goldie 
iiiid  ilcCulloch  Co.  Ltd.  in  1891  and  on  his  death  in 
1S96  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  A.  R,  Goldie  who 
snbse(|uently    became    vice-president   of  the   company. 


POWER    SHOW    INCLUDES    MATERIALS   HAND 
LING  EQUIPMENT 

Shortage  of  eomuiou  labor  has  driven  the  manufac 
turers  of  the  country  to  an  intensive  study  of  the 
jiossible  economies  of  material  handling  equipment 
in  industry.  The  addition  of  material  handling  equip- 
ment to  the  National  Exposition  of  Power  and  Mechan- 
ical engineering  is  therefore  a  very  timely  move  as  il 
Inrni.shes  a  remarkable  opportunity  for  executives 
cind  engineers  in  industry  to  study  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  this  art.  The  exposition  is  to  be  held  in  the 
Grand  Central  Palac(>.  New  York,  from  Dwember  3 
through  8,  1923.  ■     ■      \  ■  ."j 

The  p(iuipment  to  be  exhibited  will  include  .con- 
veyors of  all  kinds,  fireless- steam  locomotives,  in- 
dustrial trucks,  elevators,  hoists  and  la r-^e  ■  scales. 
;Mnny  novelties  are  on  the  list  and  interested  engineeps 
will  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  each  type, 
opii.r.f  flu-  one  most  suitable  for  their  particular  prolv 
lem  and  secure  the  cost  data  necessary- ff^r  tlie  <W] 
sion.  ■■-'.■.     .-'^  - 
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Steel  beltiujf  for  the  conveyors  is  a  novelty  in  this 
ooimtry  unci  one  exhibitor  is  to  install  ii  working  modul 
of  a  cojuplete  system  of  steel  bt^itin^'  conveyors  The 
model  "ill  be  one  tenth  aetual  size  This  typo  of  con- 
veyor IS  well  siiitpd  for  handling  sticky  materials, 
sli.irp  t'dsfc  niatrn.-ils  i>r  ni;iti'ii;iK  .it  hi(»h  tpni|MTatiirr. 

The  iiandlin^  of  cuiil  al  I  lie  slcjiiii  |iii\\im-  planl  is 
a  severe  jiroblem  and  one  cxibilor  will  show  a  wmk 
in^  model  of  complete-  coalhnndling  e(|iiipnieMl  in  a 
miniatnre  power  house.  The  model  will  show  a  skip 
lioisl.  liuidiiT.  coal  wi'iyh  Im-ry  and  caldi^  dra<r  sera 
per 

.V  pr(ij;iaiii  (if  niliTi-sl  iiij:  iiikIimii  pic-liirr  liliiis  sIkjw 
iiifj  the  application  of  niali-riaU  handling;  iMpiipnirni 
III   \ai-iiiiis  iniiiisl  rii",  will  alsd  lie  displa\i'il. 

Till-  power  Ivxpositiun.  ludd  annually,  features  the 
dcM'lopmcnl  of  ap]iaratHN  for  the  economical  combus- 
lion  of  fuel  and  the  jirodvietion  and  utilization  of 
power.  The  managers  of  the  exposition  are  Fred  W. 
I'a\ne  and  Charles  F  K'otli  with  offices  in  the  Grand 
Central  Palace. 


TO  EEPEESENT  HOWDEN  IN  CANADA 


\-    Company    Limited,    Knj^jineers,   Gla.s 
iiiioiince    the    appointment    as    their    sole 


.lames  Ilowder 
•iiiw,  ScDtl.iiul.  a 
Canadian  Representatives  of  the  Combustion  Eno;ineering 
Corporation  Limited  with  offices  in  Montreal,  Toronto, 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver. 

Messrs.  Howden  are  well  known  throughout  the  en 
giiieering  world  having  been  established  since  1854.  Their 
manufactures    include: — 

The   Howden-Zoelly   Steam   Turbine    in   all   sizes. 

Vertical   High  Speed  Enclosed  Forced  Lubrication 

Engines  up  to  2,500  B.   H.   P. 

Howden-Weir  Steam  Condensing  Plant 
and  various  auxiliaries  such  as  Engine-driven  .Ships 
Lighting  Sets,  Centrifugal  Circulating  Pumps  and  Forced 
Draft  Apparatus,  of  which  latter  specialty  installations 
agreggating  more  than  2(3.000.000  I.  H.  P.  have  been  ef- 
fected to  date. 

This  company  have  also  been  the  first  within  the 
British  Empire  to  adopt  and  manufacture  the  Howden- 
Ljungstrom  Air  Preheater  which  is  now  said  to  be  one  of 
thf  most  far  reaching  inventions  that  has  been  brought 
out  in  3'ears,  and  is  attracting  widespread  attention  in 
all  centres 

Messrs.  Howden  already  have  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  Canadian  Field,  having  operated  in  this  market 
for  some  years,  and  latterly  through  their  branch  works 
located  at  \\'ellsville,  N.  Y.  from  which  centre  thev  have 
been  enabled  to  give  prompt  service.  Their  most  recent 
large  Canadian  contract  has  been  an  order  from  the  City 
of  Winnipeg  for  2 — 5,000  K.  W.  and  1  — 1,000  K.  W. 
Turbo-Alternators,  complete  with  condensing  equipment 
which  are  to  be  installed  in  the  Municipal  Hydro-Elec- 
tric  Steam   Standby   Station. 

The  Combustion  Engineering  Corporation  are  well 
known  as  manufacturers  of  boiler  room  specialties,  includ- 
ing all  classes  and  types  of  mechanical  stokers,  pulverized 
fuel  and  oil  burning  equipment,  coal  and  ash  handhng 
apparatus,  etc.,  and  the  combination  in  Canada  of  these 
two  firms  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  both  engine  room 
and  boiler  room  requirements  is  very  interesting  at  this 
time. 

Messrs.  Combustion  also  announce  the  appointment  on 
thr  Board  of  Directors,  with  headquarters  in  Montreal 
of  Mr.  F.  S.  B.  Heward,  who,  for  the  past  five  years,  hai 
been  Vice-President  and  Managing  Director  of  the  How- 
den   Company   in    America. 


HANS     LAGERI  OEF.  Preoldent  and  Treasurer 
ORVAR  HYUN.  Vice  Prealdent 
MAURICE  LONDON.  Secri-tury 


52    Vanderbilt    Avenue 
MEW    YORK,      N.    Y. 

Telephones 
Murray  Hill} 4247 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  U.  S.  A.,  CANADA, 
MEXICO  AND  CUBA   FOR 

Finnish   Cellulose    Association 
Helsingfors,    Finland 

AND 

Finnish   Wood   Pulp    Union 
Helsingfors,    Finland 
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Getting  On  in  the  World  ? 
or  Just  in  Years? 


DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  sxirest  and  safest  investment  you  could 
make  is  to  put  money  into  increased  earning  capacity  ? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  every  man  who  works  well  on  his  own  job, 
but  in  addition  studies  the  job  higher  up,  gets  there  eventually  f 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  when  you  start  to  study,  you  put  yourself 
into  a  different  class  f 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  only  one  man  in  fifty  will  be  competing 
with  you  I 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  of  this  con- 
tinent is  looking  for  that  one  man  in  fifty? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  industry  has  spent  $50,000  to  help  that 
one  man  in  fifty? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  there  is  a  school  for  Pulp  and  Paper 
Makers  with  textbooks  wi-itten  by  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  how  to  read  and  write? 

THEN 

WHY  NOT  write  for 
Syllabus  and  Application  Blank 

TO 
Institute  of  Industrial  &  Domestic  Arts, 

Gardenvale,  Que. 

(The  authoriied  school  of  the  Pulp  and  Pmper  Industry      of  the  United  States  and  Canada.) 


COUPON 

Fill  this  out  and 
send  it  in  NOW 


Institute  of  Industrial  &  Domestic  Arts, 

Gardenvale,  Que. 

Please  send  without   obligatiou   to   me   a  copy   of   the  Syllabus   aod 
Application  Blank  of  Pulp  and   Paper  Courses. 
NAME     


POSITION 
COMPANY 
ADDBE88 
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A  H^eekly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the   Pulp  and  Paper 

Manufacturing  Industry  with  an   Up-to-date  Review 

of  Conditions  in  the  Allied  Trades 
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CRUDE  SULPHUR 

99i  Per  Cent  Pure 


Huge  reserves,  ample  stocks  of  remarkably 
pure  material  and  unexcelled  service 


TEXAS   GULF   SULPHUR   COMPANY 


General  Offices  Sulphur  Deposit  &  Plant 

41  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  Gulf,  Matagorda  County,  Texas 


A  wide  r^n^e  of  MNchinc  tools 
foryourm^chine  sKop 

^K^m^tm  •  «MBiMHH»  mmmammi^m  •  «■■■■■■■» 

Lathes,  Planers,  Shapers,  Drills,  Grinders,  Millers, 
Profilers,  Power  Saws,  Keyseaters,  Tappers,  Thread- 
ing Machines,  Tempering  Fiinaaces,  etc.  as  well  as  all 
supplies  from  a  Twist  Drill  to  a  Grinding  Wheel. 

Our  nearest  Branch  will  give  you  prompt  service  in 
securing  prices,  specifications  and  deliveries  on  any 
machine  tool.  We  carry  large  stocks  and  are  exclu- 
sive Canadian  Agents  for  many  of  the  best  lines. 

The  Canadian  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  Company,  Limited 

St.  John  Quebec  Montreal  Ottawa  Toronto  Windsor 

Winnipeg  Begina  Calgary  Vancouver  Victoria 
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EDITORIAL 


A  PROBLEM  AND  A  SOLUTION 

Al  llu-  ^•l(l^c  ul'  it>  last  ycaf's  ai-livi!irs,  lIuTf  was 
Miim>  question  as  to  wlu'tlicr  or  not.  the  Moiitn-al 
I'apcr  Club  would  be  oontiiHU'd.  At  tlie  befiiiiniii^r  of 
the  season  this  year,  the  Club  met  and  eleeted  (ifticris. 
and  has  continued  to  hold  its  regular  monthly  liinclicnii 
meetinj?.  The  meeting  whieh  was  held  on  Tiirs(la\  n)' 
this  week  would  fully  justify  the  carrying  (ui  of  \hv 
organization  if  nothing  further  were  done.  P.ut  the 
Paper  Club  is  doing  other  things,  of  course,  wliieh  still 
further  emphasize  its  importance  and  justify  its  ex 
istence.  Toronto  has  a  very  successful  Cartini  Clul), 
liut  we  are  unaware  of  any  similar  organization  in 
other  cities,  although  we  feel  sure  that  there  is  a 
Held  in  several  other  localities  for  the  formation  of 
such  Clubs  as  these.  They  might  very  well  be  the 
nucleus  of  local  sections  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade 
Association,  or  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Box  Makers 
Association.  Tt  might  also  be  mentioned  that  while 
the  problems  of  the  paper  salesmen  are  not  those  of 
tlie  jiaper  box  maker,  yet  there  are  occasions  where  a 
to|)ie  that  is  of  interest  to  one  would  also  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  other. 

The  immediate  subject  of-  the  following  brief  re- 
marks is  the  very  pertinent  and  pressing  one  of  the 
situation  with  regard  to  our  forest  resources.  A.s  has 
l)een  repeatedly  remarked  in  these  columns,  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  danger  to  our  forests  is  the  fact  that 
the  Canadian  people  do  not  realize  that  their  own  in- 
dividual jobs  depend  ultimately,  more  or  less  on  the 
perpetuation  of  our  forest  growth.  It  makes  little 
difference  whether  we  are  selling  shoes  or  printing 
books,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  industrial  prosperity  of 
this  country  is  very  largely  dependent  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  and  that  to- 
gether with  its  permanence  is,  of  course,  directly  de- 
pendent upon  the  condition  of  our  forests.  Everybody 
in  the  industry  knows  that  there  are  a  number  of 
other  very  important  problems,  but  there  is  no  other 
problem  which  so  vitally  affects  the  whole  of  the  people 
of  Canada  as  this  one  of  raw  material.  The  most 
perfect  system  of  apprenticeship,  the  most  infallible 
management  and  the  most  insi.stent  demand  and  ex- 
tensive market  all  become  useless  if  the  raw  material 
supply  .should  fail. 

In  his  address  1o  tlio  :\ro,itr.'al  Pa]ier  Clul,  oi,  Tues- 
day,  a   summary  of  wliieh   is   o-jven   on    another  page. 


.\lr.  George  Carruthers,  vice-president  of  the  (iina 
dian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  pointed  out  that 
for  j)erfcctly  obvious  reasons,  the  rcsixmsibility  for 
maintaining  forests  in  a  permanently  productive  con- 
ililion,  rests  propei-ly  with  tlu-  Government  who  own 
the  land  on  which  tliese  forests  have  grown  or  ate 
jirowing.  A  man,  a  company  or  a  munici|)ality  that 
<iwns  houses  and  obtains  an  income  from  their  rental 
would  not  think  of  permitting  such  property  to  go 
continually  unpainted,  nor  without  adequate  insurance. 
There  is  also  the  insistence  on  a  certain  degree  of  care 
on  the  part  of  the  tenants.  The  loss  of  a  few  shingles 
on  the  roof  from  a  wind  storm,  the  demolishing  of  a 
chimney  by  lightning,  the  crumbling  of  a  foundation 
by  ice  conditions,  or  any  damage  by  fire  would  be -im- 
mediately remedied.  Yet  our  Provincial  Govern- 
ments are  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  landlords 
with  respect  to  the  wood-usiiig  industries  of  Canada, 
operating  on  crown  land,  as  the  owner  of  a  house  is 
to  his  tenant.  The  difference  is  that  a  house  will 
eventually  tumble  down  whereas  the  forest  can  be 
maintained  in  a  state  of  perpetual  income-producing 
condition. 

The  principal  reasons  that  our  forests  are  not  main- 
tained in  this  condition  are  that  the  people  of  Can- 
ada do  not  realize  that  this  property  belongs  to  them, 
and  that  they  are  entitled  to  an  income  from  it  dur- 
ing their  life  time,  and  their  descendants  to  unnum- 
bered generations  will  be  entitled  to  an  income  year 
after  year.  A  man  keeps  his  house  in  order  that  he 
may  hand  it  down  to  his  children,  but  our  Govern- 
ments are  not  keeping  our  forests  in  a  condition  to 
pass  on  to  future  Canadians.  As  Mr.  Carruthers 
pointed  out,  we  are  now  using  wood  faster  than  it  is 
growing.  You  cannot  take  bricks  out  of  a  founda- 
tion and  expect  the  house  to  continue   to  .stand. 

Mr.  Carruthers  outlined  a  program  of  educating  the 
Canadian  public  which  has  all  of  the  elements  of  suc- 
cess, and  we  believe  could  be  carried  out  to  the  as- 
sured benefit  of  the  country.  Recognition  was  made 
by  the  speaker  of  the  excellent  Avork  done  by  the 
Canadian  Forestry  Association  and  other  organiza- 
tions, but  the  fact  remains  that  the  cmscience  of  the 
people  has  not  been  properly  pricked  as  yet.  and  a 
comprehensive,  concentrated,  well  'limed  campaign  of 
individual  .shots  cannot  be  got  under  "ay  ;uiv  too. 
soon. 
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WARWICK  BROS.  &  RUTTER 


Nineteen  years  before  the  eonfeileration  of  prov- 
inces which  now  constitute  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
William  Warwick,  then  scarcely  more  than  a  lad, 
found  himself  in  a  young,  thriving  town  of  "Wood- 
stock. Ontario,  at  that  time  reached  only  by  a  wagon 
road.  With  a  courage  and  vision  which  is  more  or 
less  typical  of  the  pioneers  in  both  agriculture  and 
industry  of  those  days,  William  "Warwick  started  a 
small  business  of  his  own  as  a  stationer,  and  now  75 
years  of  continuous  service  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  of  Canada  have  resulted  from  this  small  be- 
ginning, and  "Warwick  Bros.  &  Rutter  constitute  a 
lasting  monument  to  the  character  of  the  founder  of 
the  firm.  The  story  of  this  75  years  of  the  bu.siness 
is  mo.st  entertainingly  and  interestingly  told  in  a 
memorial  volume  recently  issued  by  the  firm.  It  is  a 
heroic  story,  an  account  of  problems  met,  of  difficul- 
ties and  discouragements  overcome,  many  of  which 
might  easily  have  daunted  a  more  resourceful  and 
determined  character.  Canada  can  well  be  proud  of 
the  record  of  this  concern,  and  we  are  siu-e  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  extends  to  them  sincere  congratvila- 
tions  on  the  occasion  of  their  Diamond  Anniversary. 


VOLUME  IV 


The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  has  been  receiving  a 
number  of  letters  inquiring  as  to  when  volume  IV  of 
the  textbooks  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Making  will  be 
available.  It  is  a  plea.sure  to  announce  that  the  last 
of  the  page  proofs  have  been  returned  to  the  pub- 
lisher and  that  the  index  will  be  completed  this  week. 

Tliis  volume  will  contain  538  pages  of  text,  includ- 
ing 174  illustrations  together  with  a  preface  and  a 
very  extensive  index  of  subjects.  This  volume,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  three  preceding  ones,  will  be  sold  at 
.$5.00  per  copy,  although  there  are  several  sections  in 
it  which  individually  would  be  easily  worth  the  price 
of  the  volume.  The  publishers  are  proceeding  as  ra- 
pidly as  possible  with  the  printing  of  this  book,  and 
its  typographical  quality  and  appearance  will  be,  of 
course,  equal  to  the  preceding  volumes  which  have 
received  so  much  favorable  comment.  If  all  goes  well, 
it  is  possible  that  the  book  will  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  we  suggest  that  a 
copy  would  make  an  excellent  Christmas  present  as 
a  companion  volume  for  volume  III  for  anyone  in  the 
paper  industry.  Volume  III  deals  entirely  with  the 
manufacture  and  treatment  of  pulp,  and  volume  IV 
deals  altofrether  with  the  preparation  of  stock,  the 
coloring  and  making  of  paper.  This  broad  subject, 
however,  is  continued  in  volume  V  for  which  the 
manuscript  is  now  being  rapidly  prepared. 


AN  UNPLEASANT  REFLECTION 

A  i-ei)ort  fi-oni  London,  printed  in  a  Monti-eal  paper, 
ascribes  to  Sir  Frederick  Becker  the  statement  that 
Becker  &  Co.  put  a  large  amount  of  cash  into  a  cer- 
tain Canadian  pulp  mill  and  that  matters  were  so 
manipulated  as  to  jeopardize,  if  not  sacrifice,  the  in- 
vestment. The  result,  it  is  claimed  by  Sir  Frederick, 
is  to  deprise  Becker  &  Co.,  of  their  rights  and  put  the 
business  in  Canadian  hands.  The  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  ^^  ill  refrain  from  further  comment,  as  a  state- 
ment from  an  authoritative  source  appeiars  on  another 
page  of  this  paper. 


THIS  MOTHER  WANTS  HER  BOY 

The  following  letter  has  been  handed  to  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine,  in  the  belief  that  we  might  be 
of  some  assistance  in  helping  a  loving  mother  locate 
her  lost  boy.  If  any  reader  has  any  knowledge  of 
Max  Semrow,  he  will  be  doing  a  very  kind  act  by 
communicating  with  the  man's  mother,  whose  letlei' 
is  given  without  change. 

Nekoosa,  Wis. 
Nov.  13,  1923 
To  whom  this  may  concern  -. 

Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  if  there  is  any  one  hy 
the  name  of  Mar,  Semrow  ufho  tvorks  in  that  mill. 

We  do  not  know  where  he  is  and  I  would  give  any 
thing  to  know,  he  is  my  dear  hoy.  he  and  wife  left  a  year 
ago  in  June  and  he  spoke  of  going  to  Canada,  so  knew 
of  a  mill  in  Quehec,  so  thought  may  he  I  could  get  .$ome 
clue. 

lie  married  a  girl  from  Chehoygan  Michigan  hy  the 
vamt  of  Amy  Bcouporlond  come  home  for  a  while  then 
his  wife  left  for  Michigan  for  a  visit  u'ilh  her  people 
then  he  left  in  ahout  a  month  and  I  never  heard  from 
him  since.  Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  at  your  earliest 
conveniences  and  Oblige. 

From  his  Loving  old  Mother, 
Mrs.  Albert  Semrow, 

218  —  12th  St.  N. 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Happiness  escapes  the   man  who  runs  after   it.      It 
overtakes  the  man  who  tries  to  make  others  happy. 


OVERSEAS   PARTNERSHIPS    REQUIRED 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  has  repeated  his  re- 
quest to  the  British  public  for  men  and  money  to  as- 
sist in  settling  our  land,  developing  our  natural  re- 
sources and  expanding  our  manufacturing  activities. 
This  was  the  substance  of  his  first  address  on  landing 
in  England,  and  now,  towards  the  end  of  his  visit,  he 
repeats  it.  The  topic  is  certainly  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  repetition  again  and  again ;  but 
we  are  rather  fearful  that  the  impression  will  spread 
abroad  in  Great  Britain  that  Canada's  attitude  to  the 
mother  country  is  that  of  a  child  to  its  parent,  rather 
than  that  of  the  full-grown  daughter,  who  is  in  charge 
of  her  own  house  and  wishes  merelj'  the  cooperation 
and  mutual  support  that  is  the  essence  of  natural 
family  relations,  where  grown-ups  are  concerned. 
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Handling  Materials  in  Pulp  And  Paper 

Mills 


In  this  Hge  of  \n^h  labor  costs  the  large  industrii's 
are  rapidly  adoi^tiiiu  ail  available  iiictliods  of  con- 
servinj,'  labor  and  rediicint;  costs.  Thf  handling  of 
raw  materials,  stock  and  the  finished  product  repre- 
sents eosl  items  that  can  often  be  reduced  by  the  in- 
stallation of  adequate  equipment.  Many  developments 
and  improvements  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in 
handlin<;  machinery  and  the  modern  tendency  is  to 
eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  wasteful  manual 
movement   of  materials. 

The  Waste  Committee  considered  it  advisable  to 
gather  all  available  data  and  illustrate  the  special  ap 
plication  of  handling  and  conveying  equipment  aj)- 
plicable  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 

Classes  of  Material  Handling  Problems 

Every  liaiidlinK  problem  is  a  special  study  in  itself 
although   in   general   mechanical  equipment  should   be 
consiilered    whenever     the    following     conditions    are 
evident. 
1.  Continuous  stream   of  materials  to   be  moved  over 

50  feet. 
'2.  Continuous  lifting  of  loads. 
;i.  Elevation  of  quantities  of  materials. 

4.  Lowering  of  quantities  of  materials. 

5.  Whenever    materials   require    i/^    hour    or    more    of 

manual  labor  to  be  moved  intermittently. 

6.  Continuous   movement   of  materials  for  a  distance 

of  over  6  feet. 

7.  Coiitiiiuous  assembly  work. 

Classification  of  Handling  Equipment 
Although  much  of  the  equipment  used  in  handling 
materials  has  been  developed  for  some  particular  pur- 
pose it  i.s  often  adaptable  to  conditions  in  other  in- 
dustries. In  general,  the  classification  of  the  different 
kinds  of  material  handling  machinery  is  as  follows: 
1.  Hoisting  machinery. 

1.  Cranes. 

(a)  Overhead  traveling. 

(b)  Gantry. 

(c)  Jib. 

(d)  Steam,  electric  and  gasoline 

2.  Hoist 

(a)  Hand  chain. 

(b)  Pneumatic  and  electric. 

(c)  Monorail  and  telphers. 

3.  Derricks 

(a)  Stationarv. 

(b)  Portable." 

(e)  Light  duty. 

4.  Excavating  Machinery 

(a)  Power  shovels  and  dredges. 

(b)  Dragline  excavators. 

5.  Cableways 

(a)  Cableways. 

(b)  Cable  tramways. 


■From   Progress  Report   of  the   Committee   on   Waste 


().  Loaders  and  Uidoaders 

(a)  Loaders   (conveying,  projecting,  tilting). 

(b)  Unloaders  (.scrapers,  tilting,  suction,  tower) 
7.  Winclies 

(a)  Hand 

(b)  Power 
S.  Accessories 

(a)  Buckets 

(b)  Grapples 

(c)  Baskets 

(d)  Magnets 

11.  Package   handling  conveyors  and   eh^vators 

1.  Arm  elevators 

2.  Susjiended   tray  elevators 

a.  Push  bar  and  drag  elevators  and  covey ors 

4.  Apron  elevators  and  conveyors 

5.  Belt  conveyors  and  elevators 

6.  (Jravity  roller  conveyors  and  spirals 

7.  Smooth  chutes  and  spirals 

8.  Overhead  track  conveyors. 

III.  Loose  material  conveyors  and  elevators 

1.  Bucket   elevators 

(a)  Centrifugal  discharge 

(b)  Perfect  discharge 

(c)  Continuous  discharge 

2.  Elevator  convej-ors 

(a)  Gravity  discharge 

(b)  V-bucket 

(e)   Pivoted  bucket  carrier 

3.  Convevors 

(a)  Belt 

(b)  Apron  and  pan 
(e)   Flight  and  drag 

(d)  Screw  or  spiral 

(e)  Reciprocating 

IV.  ElivltS's"""'  ^P"^™^*'°'  ^t*^^™  J^^t.  hydraulic) 

1.  Electric 

2.  Hydraulic  and   steam   hvdraulic 

3.  Pneumatic 

4.  Hand  power  and  portable 

V.  Trackless  transportation 

1.  Hand  trucks 

(a)  Lift  platform 

2.  Storage     battery     and     gasolme    trucks    an.l 

tractors 

(a)  Lift 

(b)  Platform 
(e)  Dump 

3.  Motor  trucks  and  trailers 

(a)  Demountable  bodies 

(b)  Platform  and  dump 

\  i.  Industrial  rail  transportation 

1.  Cars   (all  types) 

2.  Locomotives   (all  tvpes) 

Ml.  Special  coal  storage  and  handling  e.piip.nent 
yili.  Locomotive  crane  i^'ntnc 

2.  Travelling  gantry  crane 

3.  Belt   eonvevor 
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4.  Overhead 

Handling  Material  in  the  Paper  Industry 

There  is  a  wide  application  of  liaudling  equipment 
in  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  practically  every  class 
and  type  of  handling;  machinery  is  used  to  transport 
raw  and  finished  materials  or  stock  in  process.  The 
principal  classes  of  materials  handled  are : 

1.  Coal  and  ashes 

2.  Lime,  limestone.  suli)liur 

3.  Pulpwood  and   logs 

4.  Wood  chips 

5.  Rags  and  old  pajier  stock 

6.  Pulp 

(a)  Slusii 

(b)  Lapiied   or  dried 

7.  Paper 

8.  Materials  in  machine  shop 

9.  Supplies,  stores  and  mi.scellaneous  materials. 

1.  Coal  and  Ashes 

One  of  the  most  effective  and  economical  methods 
of  handling  coal  is  to  dump  it  from  hopper  cars 
through  the  coal  crusher  to  the  boiler  house.  Various 
types  of  conveyors  are  used  to  handle  the  coal  to  the 
bunkers  or  the  boiler  room  and  some  of  the  most  com- 
mon in  use  are  the  pivoted  bucket,  skip  hoist  carriers 
and  the  flight  conveyors.  The  locomotive  crane  with 
a  clam-ishell  or  other  special  coal  handling  equipment 
is  often  used  to  good  advantage  depending  on  condi- 
tions. The  coal  car  dumper  which  imloads  the  coal 
by  tipping  the  ear  upside  down  is  used  where  a  large 
volume  of  coal  is  handled. 

The  location  of  most  mills  makes  it  necessary  to 
store  large  quantities  of  coal.  Where  the  storage  facili- 
ties are  not  the  best,  the  cost  of  moving  coal  to  and 
from  storage  is  an  important  item.  The  locomotive 
crane  or  the  gasoline  crane  on  a  caterpillar  tractor  is 
often  used  to  .store  coal.  A  very  eft'ective  system  of 
handling  to  and  from  storage  is  the  drag  line  scoop 
conveyor.  Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  load  teams, 
trucks  or  ears,  the  portable  belt  and  bucket  conveyors 
are  very  etfective.  Both  gas  and  electric  power  units 
are  available.  Many  large  power  plants  are  equipped 
with  traveling  bridges,  overhead  cableways  and  other 
machinery  to  handle  coal.  In  small  plants  the  belt  or 
the  belt  and  apron  conveyor  can  he  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage. 

The  trestle  is  a  common  and  economical  method  of 
storing  coal  when  dumji  bottom  cars  are  available.  A 
belt  conveyor  system  in  an  underground  tunnel  maj' 
be  used  to  remove  the  material  from  storage  to  the 
plant.  A  disadvantage  of  this  system  is  that  coal 
dumped  from  a  trestle  tends  to  break  up  and  the  lumps 
and  fines  will  become  segi-egated.  This  produces  a 
condition  that  may  cau.se  spontaneous  combustion. 

In  the  handling  of  ashes  the  .scraper  conveyor  and 
the  pivoted  bucket  conveyor  are  effective  pieces  of 
equipment.  The  latter  system  is  often  used  to  carry 
the  coal  to  the  bunkers  and  also  to  remove  the  ashes. 
Various  kinds  of  other  buckets  and  i)elt  elevators  and 
conveyors  are  also  used  to  handle  ashes. 

The  steam  jet  ash  conveyor  has  replaced  manual 
removal  of  ashes  in  many  old  plants  with  good  re- 
sults. However,  the  cost  of  handling  ashes  by  steam 
is  usually  more  expensive  than  by  good  mechanical  con- 
veyor  .system.      The    removal    of   ashes    by    water    has 


been  adopted  by  several  power  plants.  One  of  the 
largest  and  most  modern  central  power  stations  in 
th.-  country,  the  Hell  Gate  power  plant  in  New  York 
City,  uses  a  hydraulic  sluice  lined  with  tile  to  carry 
the  ashes  to  the  ash  pit  from  which  they  are  loaded 
into  a  scow  with  a  clam  shell. 

The  pneumatic  handling  of  ashes  is  sometimes  used 
with  satisfactory  results.  This  requires  a  large  suc- 
tion fan  of  special  design. 

2. — Lime,  Limestone  and  Sulphur 

The  local  eonditions  of  handling  and  storing  lime, 
limestone,  sulphur  and  other  loose  materials  require 
different  treatment,  although  in  general,  one  of  the 
many  belt,  flight,  apron  and  pan  or  bucket  elevators 
and  "conveyors  can  be  adapted  to  the  conditions.  Lime- 
stone may  be  stored  by  the  trestle  system  mentioned 
in  connection  with  coal  storage. 

If  the  material  is  in  open  top  cars,  the  crane  with  a 
clam  or  orange  peel  bucket  does  economical  work.  Sul- 
phur and  lime  are  usually  shipped  in  box  cars  and  un- 
loading is  disagreeable  work.  The  scraper  type  of 
unloader  is  used  for  some  matei'ials  and  an  arm  scraper 
arrangement  is  also  employed.  The  sugar  cane  in- 
dustry uses  a  car  tipping  device  to  a  large  extent  in 
unloading  box  ears.  A  similar  arrangement  might 
be  adopted  to  handle  some  of  the  materials  used  in 
the  pa]ier  industry. 

3. — Pidpwood  and  Logs 

Water  transportation  is  without  doidjt  the  easiest 
arid  cheapest  method  of  conveying  pulpwood  and  it  is 
used  whenever  possible.  Many  mills  are  equipped  with 
flumes  to  convey  their  2  or  4  ft.  wood  to  the  mill  and 
often  deliver  the  pulpwood  into  the  grinder  room  by 
water. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  efficient  conveyors 
used  for  pidpwood  is  the  cable  and  button  type  of 
carrier  in  a  V-shaped  trough.  The  size  of  this  con- 
veyor is  made  to  suit  the  eonditions  and  it  may  vary 
from  a  few  feet  long  to  a  complete  installation  1,000 
ft.  or  more  in  length,  for  piling  and  removing  wood 
from  the  storage  pile.  A  recent  development  is  the 
adoption  of  a  cable  with  welded  button  attachment 
that  prevents  slippage.  A  majority  of  these  block  pile 
storage  systems  have  two  steel  or  concrete  towers  with 
trestles  between  although  a  recent  development  is  the 
use  of  towers  and  cable  alone  and  the  pulpwood  blocks 
are  distributed  by  a  series  of  portable  conveyor  sec- 
tions which  are  extended  as  the  block  pile  grows. 

The  single  chain  drag  conveyor  with  a  lug  is  ex- 
tensively used  for  .short  distances  and  for  portable 
pulpwood  conveyors.  Multiple  chain  drag  conveyors 
can  handle  large  quantities  of  4  ft.  wood  in  the  wood 
room.  The  pulpwood  stacker,  which  may  be  stationary 
or  movable  is  usually  a  chain  drag  type  of  conveyor 
and  its  use  results  in  a  great  saving  of  storage  space. 
The  roller  chain  is  an  extremely  economical  type  of 
conveyor  equipment  and  uses  less  power  than  the  other 
chain  conveyors. 

Where  eonditions  permit,  the  chute  is  extensively 
used  in  pulpwood  handling  and  the  gravity  roller  is 
sometimes  applied  effectively. 

In  the  groundwood  mill  small  trucks,  both  track  and 
trackless,  are  much  used  to  transport  the  wood  but 
the  principal  reason  for  handling  it  in  this  manner  is 
to  obtain  a  measurement  of  the  quantity  consumed. 

A  recent  develojunent  in  the  handling  of  4  and  8  ft. 
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Wdiiil  niitl  (ilso  loiij;  lofTS  JK  the  uhc  of  h  crime  t'((ui|>|)fil 
with  a  siufiiil  wonil  triapple.  This  is  I'spcciiillv  adapt- 
I'd  to  idadiiit,'  and  iiiiliiadiiin  open  cars  and  stdriiij,'  the 
wood  or  loj;s  ill  rcjfular  piles. 

The  most  coiimioii  eoiivevor  for  handling'  loii},'  lofjs 
from  the  water  to  the  cut  uji  plant  is  tiic  jack  ladder 
which  is  one  type  of  arm  elevator.  Button  and  chain 
drajf  conveyors  are   also  common. 

lliindlinj;  lout?  lojts  from  cars  to  the  storat^e  i)ilc  liy 
the  calileway  is  a  very  effect iv(^  method,  ("ranes  and 
derricks  are  ofti-n  used  hut  the  ran^fc  of  piliiij^  is  not 
usually  as  <.,Meat  as  that  of  the  cableway.  If  double 
tracks  are  used  the  locomotive  crane  has  a  wider 
raiisre  and  a  minimum  of  switchiiifr  is  required.  Button 
cable  and  chain  di'aj;-  i-oiiveyors  arc  used  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  <rantry  crane  is  largely  used  in  Kui-opcHn 
countries  with  considerable  success  in  pulpwood 
handlinj;  to  and  from  storajjo. 

4.— Wood  Chips 

All  eti'ective  method  of  coiitc.Nin!;  wooil  chips  is  by 
a  wide  bi'lt  conveyor.  Due  to  jilant  conditions,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  lift  the  chips  from  the  wood 
room  to  a  considerable  height  by  a  bucket  elevator  of 
the  centrifugal  discharge  type.  This  method  is  often 
used  together  with  the  belt  conveyor  and  is  very 
elTective.  Chain  and  di-ag  conveyors,  as  \vell  as  screw 
conveyors  arc  sometimes  used  for  short  distances  as 
is  also  a  special  type  of  large  link  scraper  chain.  Some 
mills  use  a  fan  and  ])ipe  to  move  the  chi]is  to  the  loft. 
A  disadvantage  of  this  is  the  breaking  of  the  chips 
resulting  in  sawdust. 

5. — Rags  and  Old  Paper  Stock 

Rags  and  old  paper  stock  usually  come  to  the  mill 
in  bales  and  a  large  number  of  package  handling  con- 
veyors and  elevators  are  in  use.  The  various  types 
of  push-bar.  drag  and  apron  conveyors  and  elevators 
are  adapted  to  meet  the  conditions. 

Oravity  roller  conveyors  and  straight  or  spiral 
idiutes  can  often  be  etTeetively  used  to  lower  bales  and 
other    package    materials. 

The  overhead  track  conveyor  with  a  hoist  is  some- 
times u.sed  to  handle  bales  or  barrels  under  particular 
circumstances.  The  electric  truck  with  a  lift  is  used 
to  reduce  the  number  of  hand  and  box  trucks  that  are 
used  to  large  extent  in  handling  stock  throughout  the 
mill  because  the  materials  in  process  are  moved  more 
rapidly. 

A  belt  or  apron  conveyor  is  often  used  in  the  sorting 
of  rags  and  book  stock  and  air  is  sometimes  employed 
to  handle  the  sorted  and  dusted  material. 

6.— Pulp  (Slush) 

Pumping  stock  in  slush  form  is  probably  the  most 
economical  method  of  handling  pulp.  With  the  me- 
thods and  equipment  now  available  for  controlling  and 
measuring  deckered  slush  stock  it  is  possible  to  get 
as  correct  quantities  and  proportions  as  it  is  with 
lapi)ed  stock  which  is  weighed  on  platform  scales  and 
corrected  for  moisture. 

Most  mills  use  the  hydraulic  method  of  conveying 
pulp  wherever  possible.  It  is  feasible  to  pump  stock 
of  a  density  up  to  6  per  cent  but  pulps  of  higher  con- 
sistency require  more  power.  Slush  pulp  of  low  con- 
sistency IS  now  being  pumped  2  to  3  miles  and  in  one 
new  project  it  is  planned  to  pump  it  a  distance  of 
approximately  9  miles.  However,  it  is  important  to 
use   pumps   especially   designed   for   the    work   to    o-et 


good  results.     Modern  newsprint   mills  have  complete 
slush  systems  and   no  lapped    pul|)  is  used.     This  has 
made  an  appiccialiic    saving    in  tin-    cosi    i,f  maniifac- 
tiiring  j)a|)er. 

The  worm  or  .screw  conveyor  is  elfeclively  u.sed  for 
stock  (d'  high  density  and  for  short  distances  und^r 
certain  condit iciris.  The  ordinary  bucdu-t  elevator  in 
also  "■mployed   in  ;i   ninnlier  of  cases. 

6.— Pulp  (Lapped) 

The  liMiidliiig  and  stoi-age  of  lapped  pulp  presents 
one  of  the  most  costly  and  complicated  of  all  trans- 
portation problems  in  many  mills.  Much  hand  labor  is 
necessary  in  piling  and  trucking  the  lapped  stock  to 
and  from  the  storage  pile  into  the  paper  mill  where 
it   is  used. 

The  more  general  use  of  the  lift  tru(d<  both  hand 
and  power,  together  with  i)latf()rms,  has  (diminated 
much  rehandling  of  laps.  The  j)latforni  is  a  great 
labor  saver.  Several  mills  ship  pulp  on  i)latforms  and 
have  them  returned  thus  eliminating  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  the  box  cars.  The  platform  is  sometimes 
used  in  combination  with  the  monorail  hoi.st  and  tel- 
pher and  sometimes  the  cable  tramway  is  used  to  a 
good  advantage 

The  various  |)aekage  handling  conveyors  and  ele- 
vators are  extensively  used  to  handle  laps.  Perhaps 
the  simplest  is  the  belt  conveyor  which  is  often  equip- 
licd  with  push  bars.  V'arious  types  of  apron  elevators 
and  conveyors  are  used  to  a  large  extent  both  in  the 
storage  piles  and  in  the  mills.  The  gravitv  roller  is  a 
very  eifective  conveyor  on  a  pulp  pile  and  for  short 
distances  in  the  mill.  It  is  flexible  becaiLse  it  comes 
m  sections  that  can  be  moved  as  desired.  The  smooth 
chute  IS  applicable  and  the  lowering  of  pulp  and  other 
materials  from  one  floor  to  another  is  effectively  done 
by  both  the  chute  and  gravity  roller  spiral. 

The  various  conveyor  systems  used  to  some  extent 
lor  lapped  pulp  can  be  used  for  drv  sheets  and  baled 
pulp.  In  addition  the  various  types  of  cranes,  cable- 
ways  and  hoists  may  be  adapted  to  handle  the  material 
at  a  minimum  cost. 

7.— Paper 

The  hand  truck  is  largely  used  to  transport  rolls  of 
paper  although  the  electric  truck  is  .supplanting  it  in 
large  mills  and  .saves  time  and  labor.  Rolls  are  also 
handled  in  the  mill  and  sometimes  to  the  cars  bv  var 
lous  types  of  chain,  pneumatic  and  electric  hoists  on 
an  overhead  track.  One  mill  on  tidewater  uses  the 
monorail  and  telpher  to  transport  news  print  rolls 
from  the  mill  to  the  hold  of  the  ship. 

The  industrial  rail  method  of  transportation  together 
with  the  electric  or  pneumatic  hoist  move  rolls  from 
one  department  to  another.  Small  hand  and  power 
cars  are  built  to  carry  the  rolls  and  the  loading  and 

Z'^tn^^efofThTr^lL.^'^  '''''  ""'''''  '^  '^'^''^^ 
Power  elevators  are  in  common  use  where  it  is  nec- 
essary to  lift  rolls  for  storage  or  shipping  and  the  in- 
chned  cableway  elevator  on  tracks  iVused  to  con^y 
rolls  up  a  long  incline.  ^ 

Sheet  paper  and  small  rolls  are  usuallv  handled  bv 
equipment  similar  to  that  used  to  transport  rolls  The 
various  package  handling  conveyors  are  u.sed  when 
ever  conditions  permit. 

The   hand  and   power  lift   truck   with   platforms   is 
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also  used   both   to    liandlo   sheets   and   bundles   in  the 
mill  and  often  employed  to  load  cars. 

Power  trueks  and  tractors  with  trailers  are  effect- 
ively used  to  transport  paper  between  plants  or  to 
storage.  The  demountable  body  is  applicable  to  hand- 
ling some  commodities. 

8. — Materials  in  Machine  Shop 

Manj-  kinds  of  materials  are  handled  in  the  repair 
departments  of  a  paper  mill  and  cquiplnent  must  be  de- 
veloped to  suit  the  conditions. 

The  chain  hoist  is  probably  the  most  common  and 
effective  handling  equipment  and  is  used  for  many 
purposes.  The  overhead  traveling  crane  is  an  im- 
portant piece  of  equipment  in  handling  heavy  repair 
parts. 

Electric  and  pneumatic  hoists  are  used  for  .small 
parts  and  when  cdmbined  with  an  overhead  track  are 
effective  and  flexible  handling  machines.  Gantry  and 
.iob  cranes  are  often  used  to  advantage  and  a  small  | 
portable  derrick  is  sometimes  very  effective  in  mov- 
ing machine  parts.  A  hand  or  power  winch  can  be 
used  under  some  conditions. 

The  hand  truck  and  special  push  trucks  for  press 
rolls,  etc.,  are  indispensable  in  the  machine  room  and 
machine  shop.  The  industrial  power  truck  can  also  lie 
used  in  many  cases  to  move  materials,  both  large  and 
small,  with  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labor. 

9. — Miscellaneous  Materials 

The  movement  of  supplies,  stores  and  miscellaneous 
materials  in  a  pulp  mill  is  a  distinct  problem  at  every 
plant  depending  upon  the  commodity  and  location  of  j 
the  storage  space.  *" 

Much  small  material  is  handled  by  the  regular  auto- 
mobile trucks  when  the  hauls  are  sufficiently  long. 
The  industrial  power  truck  with  the  platform"  lift  is 
also  a  very  convenient  piece  of  equipment.  The  tra- 
veling crane  and  the  hoist  with  the  overhead  track  is 
applicable  for  many  purposes.  The  hand  truck  is  in- 
dispensable in  moving  all  kinds  of  materials  and  the 
portable  elevator  is  very  effective  in  piling  barrels, 
bags,  boxes,  etc.,  in  the  store  room. 
Conclusion 

A  marked  advance  in  the  mechanical  handling  of 
materials  has  been  made  in  the  past  ten  years.  This 
mechanical  development  will,  doubtless,  continue  not 
only  because  of  the  reduction  in  costs  and  the  lessen- 
ing of  labor  but  also  to  eliminate  the  wasteful  use  of 
human  energy  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  the  same 
work  as  economically  by  mechanical  means.  Human 
energy,  in  the  last  analysis,  expresses  itself  in  think- 
ing and  it  is  unintelligent  to  put  it  to  use  where  its 
accomplishment  is  mainly  measured  in  foot  pounds. 

References:   "Cyclopaedia   of  Handling   :\Iaterials."' 
Zimmerman's    "Mechanical    Handling    of    Materials/" 
Management    Engineering.      Industrial      Management. 
(See  also  Hetzel's  "Belts  and  Belt  Conveyors".) 
The  Committee 

The  Committee  on  Waste  of  the  Technical  Association 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  includes:  R.  B.  Wolf. 
Chairman;  G.  D.  Bearcc.  Vice-Chairman  ;  W.  G.  Mac- 
Naughton,  Secretary;  0.  L.  Berger.  H.  P.  Carruth,  P 
K.  Fletcher,  H.  H.  Hanson,  F.  R.  Hyatt.  H.  O.  Keay. 
Ernst  Mahler,  F.  J.  Morrison.  H.  F.  Obermanns.  J  E, 
Plumstead,  R.  B.  Robertson,  J.  p,  Una,  H.  S.  Taylor. 


NEWSPRINT  PRODUCTION  IN  OCTOBER 

Newsprint  production  in  October  wa.s  greater  than  in 
September  both  in  Canada  an  the  United  States.  Cana- 
dian mills  showed  a  gain  in  (nit|)ut  of  11.7  per  cent,  over 
the  previous  month,  while  the  production  of  the  United 
States  mills  was  greater  by  10  per  cent. 

Canadian  production  in  October  was  114,475  tons,  very 
close  to  the  record  high  figure  of  114,721  tons  in  August. 

U.  S.  production  for  the  month  was   122.073  tons. 

The  accompanying  chart,  supplied  by  the  Canadian  Pulp 
lit  Paper  Association,  sliows  the  monthly  production  for 
the  two  countries  over  a  period  of  years: 


For  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year,  compared  with  the 
corresponding  months  of  1922,  the  production  figures  are 
as  given  below: 

Canada     U.  S.  A.     Total  (tons) 
10  months,  1923  1,059,295      1,251,290     2,310,585 

10  months,  1923  896,840      1,200,301      2,097,141 


MANOUAN  BONDHOLDERS  HEARD  FROM 

IfdldiTs  iif  bonds  of  Manouan  Pulp  and  Paper,  Lim- 
ited, have  received  a  communication  signed  by  Thomas 
Allan.  Geo.  A.  Eraser,  and  W.  W.  Marshall,  which 
reads,   in   part,   as   follows : 

•'The  undersigned  has  been  constituted  a  Cash  Bond- 
holders" Protective  Committee  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  bondholders  of  Manuoan  Pulp  and  Paper,  Lim- 
ited, who  have  paid  money  for  their  holdings  in  good 
faith.  A  meeting  of  bondholders  will  shortly  be  call- 
ed to  consider  two  proposals  for  cutting  the'  wood  on 
the  property  over  a  term  of  vears.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  we  feel  that  the  holders  of  bonds  pur- 
cha.sed  for  cash  .should  unite  for  mutual  protection  " 
1  he  bondholders  are  asked  to  forward  their  bonds  and 
stock  to  the  Eastern  Trust  Company,  to  be  held  in  trust 
by  them  and  to  be  voted  by  the  committee  in  question 
on  any  motions  that  may  come  up  at  the  meeting  The 
eommunK-at ion  concludes:  -We  shall  be  glad  to  give 
you  fuller  particulars  of  these  proposals,  but  it  is  nec- 
essary that  you  should  send  your  securities  in  at  once  " 

Almost  nothing  has  been  heard  of  this  proposition 
for  some  time,  but  if  money  talks,  the  bond  holders  are 
*    0     vh?nTh      ^   ^'T'"^   prospectus   was   issued    in 

t  "ns    vere  f.l  ^""''  ^"""  ''^''^'  ^'"^  ^""^  preliminary 
^  P.s  neie  taken   ,n  connection     with  a  groundwood 
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Our  Forests  Past  Present  and  Futuae 

Exiciitive  Sccrettiiii,  Aiiiniciiii   I'dpir  dud  I'ldp   A.isocialion 
lb    l)|{.   III'CII    I'.    liAKKIt 


At  tht  ftqtiist  of  a  piuiniiieiit  newspaper  eddtor  of  the 
■Middle  West,  Dr.  Iluyh  1'.  Bakir  has  written  a  series  of 
brief  letters  on  the  foresln/  situation  in  the  United 
States,  reviewing  the  early  story  of  the  forests,  present 
ilevelopments,  and  the  problem  of  (he  futwre.  What  In 
says  of  the  United  Stales  applies  also  to  Canada. 

The  dependeni-e  of  the  industries  of  tiie  country  upon 
11  clioap  and  reasonably  pei-inancnt  supply  of  wood  is 
very  apparent  wlicn  consideration  is  given  to  the  pre- 
sent day  prices  of  hinihcr.  of  pidpwood  and  even  of 
eordwood. 

When  we  think  that  at  one  lime  white  pine  forests 
covered  the  eountiy  in  an  almost  continuous  belt  from 
-Maine  to  Minnesota,  and  that  now  it  is  possible  to  go 
into  the  lumber  markets  of  tlie  large  cities  and  buy  ma- 
hogany from  Madagascar  or  ('eutral  America  cheaper 
than  we  can  buy  first  grade  white  pine  lumber,  we 
realize  that  we  are  facing  some  very  definite  forest  prob- 
lems. But  the  advance  made  in  the  price  of  lumber 
is  not  only  indication  of  diminishing  supplies  of  wood. 
Pulpwood  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper, 
which  a  few  years  ago  cost  from  $4  to  $6  a  cord,  is  to- 
day costing  fi-om  $14  to  $20  a  cord.  Cordw^ood  which 
lias  been  the  great  source  of  fuel  in  this  country,  and 
is  yet  a  source  of  fuel  for  smaller  communities,  is  cost- 
ing today  all  the  way  from  $12  to  $30  a  cord.  Into  the 
prices  (if  lumber  and  other  forms  of  wood  there  enter, 
of  course,  numerous  different  factors  such  as  the  in- 
creased cost  of  labor,  increased  transi)ortation  cost,  un- 
fortunate methods  of  taxation  and  other  factors  besides 
diminishing  forest  area. 

The  dependence  of  the  daily  press  and  of  the  ma;;  : 
zines  of  the  country  upon  a  reasonably  cheap  and  per- 
manent suppl.N'  of  wood,  while  not  so  apparent  as  with 
the  construction,  the  furniture  and  the  pulp  and  paper 
industries,  is  a.s  fundamental  and  complete.  The  paper 
industry  is  a  wood  using  industry.  All  of  the  paper 
used  in  newspapers  and  magazines  is  made  from  wood. 
Increase  the  scarcity  and  cost  of  pulpwood,  and  the  cost 
of  producing  newspapers  and  magazines  is  increased. 
The  press  of  the  country  should  be  and  can  be  the 
leader  in  developing  tlie  practice  of  forestry  by  the 
several  states  and  the  Nation. 

Burden  of  Freight  Costs 

Ouc  of  the  heaviest  burdens  borne  by  the  public  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  today  for  lumber  and  wood  is  the 
price,  which,  after  all,  the  public  is  paying,  for  freight 
on  wood  brought  into  eastern  markets  from  the  far 
south  or  the  northwestern  forest  states.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  1920  the  city  of  Chicago  paid  over  $24,000,000 
for  freight  on  lumber  and  other  wood  products  brought 
into  the  city  for  use  or  distribution.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
while  in  the  Central  Adirondacks,  attention  was  called 
to  new  buildings  just  erected  in  connection  with  a  sum- 
mer resort  development.  When  one  appreciates  that 
nearly  all  the  finished  lumber  going  into  these  buildings, 
situated  as  they  are  in  the  center  of  a  forest  area  of  over 
two  millions  of  acres,  was  brought  from  Washington 


an<l  Oregon,  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  il,  is  easy  to  und.-r- 
s  ami  the  price  we  are  paying  for  our  indifference  in 
this  forestry  question. 

As  the  present  forest  situation  and  the  pressing  needs 
nf  our  indu.stnes  and  of  our  people  -,.,„.,;,||,.   f,., 
ducts  of  the  forest  are  becoming  b-tt-M-  known  the  .lues 
tion  is  being  asked  more  often  as  to  what  can  be  done 
What  IS  the  .solution  ? 

The  finst  and  mo.st  inuxirtant  step  to  be  taken  in  pro- 
tecting preserving  and  increasing  our  forests  is  to  stop 
forest  fires.  Several  of  our  States  have  made  fine  pro- 
gress  in  applying  methods  of  i)rotection  of  tiie  forests 
from  fire.  New  York  State  is  a  leader  in  this  work  and 
yet  we  are  having  forest  fires  and  will  continue  to  have 
them  until  the  public  understands  more  thorou^hlv 
the  necessity  for  protection  of  our  forests  from  fire 
and  until  there  can  be  greater  appropriations  bv  both' 
tlie  l^ederal  (Jovernment  and  the  states  for  f(,iest  pro 
tection.  ' 

Preventing  Forest  Fires 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  verv  great  areas  of  cut 
over  lands,  particularly  in  New  England,  the  Lake 
States  and  the  South,  that  will  reforest  themselves 
naturally  if  fires  can  be  kept  out.  It  is  feasible  to  keep 
fires  almost  entirely  out  of  the  forest.  We  prevent  and 
tight  fires  in  the  forest  just  as  in  tlie  cities  that  is  we 
try  and  organize  tlie  forests  so  that  it  will  be  difficult 
for  fires  to  start,  but  if  started,  that  thev  mav  be  over- 
come immediately.  Using  the  practice  of  fire  fi<rhtin" 
common  m  our  cities,  we  must  have  means  of  kn'owinS 
immediately  where  fires  .start  in  the  forest  and  tlieii 
have  trained  men  with  the  right  kind  of  tools  to  '^et 
to  the  fires  immediately  to  put  them  out.  Observation 
towers,  supplemented  by  telephone  and  patrol  svstem 
are  among  these  requirements,  ffn  most  of  the  "forest 
countries  of  Europe  fires  do  le.ss  damage  in  the  forest 
than  insects  and  fungi,  and  we  must  seek  the  same  end 
here. 

The  second  step  is  to  change  jtreseut  wrong  methods 
of  taxing  forests  and  forest  lands.  Our  forests  have 
been  wrongly  taxed  down  through  tlie  vears  with  the 
result  that  more  forests  have  been  wa.ste'd  in  this  coun- 
tr*^  through  bad  methods  of  taxation  than  have  been 
used  by  the  entire  furniture  industry,  for  example.  No. 
farmer  and  no  business  man  could"  do  business  under 
methods  of  taxation  a.s  now  applied  to  the  forests.  In- 
stead of  taxing  the  fore.st  crop  annually,  forest  lands 
should  be  taxed  on  the  basis  of  yield,"  that  is,  there 
should  be  a  low  general  tax  on  the  land  as  there  is  on 
agricultural  land,  and  then  when  the  forest  is  cut 
there  should  be  a  tax  on  the  yield  of  Avood.  Many  a 
lumberman  has  been  forced  to  cut  his  timber  simply 
because  it  was  being  taxed  out  of  existence.  It  is  not 
easy  to  change  tax  laws  in  America,  but  the  methods 
of  taxing  of  our  forests  must  be  changed  before  there 
will  b"  any  considerable  practice  of  forestry  by  private 
owners. 
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Need  for  Artificial  Reforestation 

A  third  step  necessary  in  bringing  back  our  forests 
and  making  them  productive  is  to  begin  reforestation 
upon  lands  which  liave  been  so  denuded  that  they  will 
not  come  back  to  forests  even  if  they  arc  protected  from 
fire.  It  is  estimated  that  we  have  over  80.000,000  acres 
of  forest  lands  so  thoroughly  denuded  that  we  must 
replant  them  artificially  to  get  them  back  into  forests. 
It  will  be  expensive  to  plant  and  wait  for  tlie  first  crops 
from  the  forests.  So  it  has  bpen  expensive  to  build 
great  liighways  up  and  down  the  country,  but  when  the 
public  finally  awakens  to  the  fact  that  it  is  paying  a 
tremendous  "price  for  inaction  it  will  demand  a  com 
prehensive  reforestration  program  that  will  pull  our 
idle  acres  to  work  and  put  us  far  ahead  in  the  solution 
of  our  wood  problem. 

It  does  not  take  150  years  to  grow  a  crop  of  trees.  We 
have  held  that  idea  generally  in  this  country  because  a 
virgin  forest  grows  slowly  aiul  the  big  trees  are  often 
that  age  and  more.  A  promptly  planted  and  managed 
forest  of  such  evergreens  as  the  spruce  and  the  pine  wdl 
begin  to  give  us  returns  on  the  investment  in  from  Ki 
to 'so  vears.  and  thereafter  we  shall  have  regular  period- 
ical returns  which  will  pay  more  than  a  fair  return  upon 
the  investment. 

Forestry  Policy  Necessary 

Kiiialh  the  jiulilic  should  demand  tht't  Congress  have 
a  sensihl".'  National  Forestry  Policy.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  this  great  Nation  of  ours  has  come  down  to  1923 
without  such  a  policy.  Able  men  have  been  working  as 
foresters  for  more  than  20  years  in  this  country  and 
know  what  must  be  done  and  what  is  a  practical  forest- 
rj-  policv.  We  haven't  a.s  yet  the  interest  and  support 
of  a  sufficiently  large  part  of  the  public  to  secure  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
which  lias  taken  farsight-d  leadership  in  many  of  our 
national  i)roblems.  appointed  more  than  two  years  ago 
a  Committee  on  a  National  Foi^estry  Policy.  Tins  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  from  coa.st  to  coast  and  now  has  a 
very  comprehensive  report  before  the  Chamber.  This 
report  when  sent  out  for  referendum  to  the  1.400  and 
more  constituent  bodies  of  the  Chamber  will  have  very 
great  educational  value.  The  forest  schools  and  state 
departments  of  forestry  have  been  carrying  on,  often 
with  very  meagre  funds,  really  effective  educational 
work. 

The  forestrv  problem  of  this  country  is  such  a  big 
one  however,  that  in  a  sense  a  generation  must  be  train- 
ed from  boyhood  to  appreciate  what  must  be  done  and 
how  it  is  to  be  done.  The  press  of  the  country  is  tak- 
ing great  interest,  but  it  must  take  greater  interest  m 
this  nation-wide  problem.  The  foresters  of  the  country 
are  looking  to  the  press  as  never  before  for  the  assistance 
which  onlv  the  press  can  give  in  awakening  the  people 
so  that  thcv  will  demand  action    and  that  immediately. 


BECKER   SPEAKS:    BEIQUE   REPLIES 

Cnd.T  date  of  November  18.  the  London  correspondent 
of  the  Montreal  Gazette  .sent  a  cable  dispateh  which  at- 
tributes the  following  statement  in  connection  with  the 
difficulties  of  Becker  and  Co.  and  associated  paper  com- 
panies to  Sir  Frederick  Becker  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Donside  Paper  Comjiany  at  Aberdeen  after  his  return  from 
Canada.      It  reads: 


He  stated  that  he  and  his  associates  had  invested  in 
Canada  in  advances  on  preference  and  ordinary  shares 
£1,2.50,000  actual  cash.  "It  seems  this  is  to  be  wiped  out 
and  our  ))ropertics  to  he  acquired  by  Canadian  interests  for 
iiotliiug.  We  have  strugscled  through  a  difficult  time,  we 
have  created  the  biggest  siilpliite  and  mechanical  pulp 
mills  in  North  America,  and  have  reached  a  point  where 
both  enterj)rises  are  on  a  profitable  basis.  This  is  the  mo- 
ment chosen  to  acqure  what  we  have  created,  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen.  Becker's  made  the  Chicoutimi  Company  ad- 
vances, during  the  shutdown  brought  about  by  an  unparal- 
leled drought  last  winter,  of  .f.500.000,  raising  the  sum 
owed  bv  the  Chicoutimi  Company  to  nearly  £300,000. 
These  advances  were  made  under  definite  promises  of  ade- 
quate security,  but  the  security  had  a  trick  of  evaporating 
in  the  same  way  as  apparently  our  interests  and  investments 
in  Canada  are  to  be  made  to  evaporate,  and  my  endeavors 
in  Canada  were  frustrated  by  an  unconscionable  effort  to 
set  off  our  claims  for  cash  advanced  by  claims  for  old 
deliveries,  unproven  and  largely  unprovable. 

"Having  created  with  the  company's  assistance  Ha  Ha 
Bay  mill,  an  endeavor  to  put  the  Chicoutimi  mill  on  a 
sound  basis  was  made.  In  this  re-finance,  which  was  en- 
tirel}'  agreed  to  and  encouraged  by  all  concerned,  certain 
ordinary  shares  fell  int.,  the  possession  of  the  board  of  the 
Chicoutimi  Companj-,  controlled  and  dominated  by  the 
Bank  of  Hochelaga.  The  means  by  wliich  we  were  to  be 
wiped  out  now  became  revealed.  Eleventh  hour  exactions 
M-ere  made  after  my  return  to  England  in  March,  which 
left  the  c(unpany  with  little  working  capital,  hut  capital 
commitments.  In  ,Fune  the  head  of  a  friendly  Canadian  fi- 
nancial group,  with  whom  I  had  been  negotiating,  was  in 
London,  and  I  understood  he  had  placed  a  large  issue  giv- 
ing the  Ha  Pla  Bay  mill  adequate  working  ca])ital  in  addi- 
tion to  increased  capital.  Judge  of  my  astonishment  when 
permission  for  this  issue  was  agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of 
the  capital,  but,  needing  three-quarters,  was  refused  by  the 
very  person  whom  he  have  been  trying  to  help.  This  was 
accompanied  by  the  withdrawal  of  most  of  the  ordinary 
credits.  The  paper  mills,  which  stood  behind  us,  were 
clamoring  for  assistance  from  Becker  and  Co.  The  mo- 
ment was  indeed,  well  chosen  for  the  Canadian  interests, 
we  read  of  to  acquire  our  investments." 

Senator  Beique's  Statement 

"1  do  not  desire,  at  This  stage  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion with  Sir  Frederick  Becker,'"  said  Senator  F. 
L.  Beique.  in  an  interview  with  Financial  Service  Lim- 
ited, this  week.  "I  may  say.  however,  that  the  books 
of  the  Saguenay  Pulp  and  Power  Company  and  its  sub- 
sidiary, the  Chicoutimi  Pul})  Company,  as  audited  by 
ilessrs.  Marwick,  Mitchell  and  Company  up  to  Oc- 
tober 31st,  1923,  show  a  large  balance  again.st  Becker 
&  Company,  Limited. 

"I  may  further  ;iihl  that  Sir  Frederick  has  gro.ssly 
abused  the  power  given  him  and  interfered  with  the 
aflPairs  of  the  Saguenay  Pulp  and  Power  Company  and 
its  subsidiaries  to  an  unbearable  extent,  which  called 
for  the  cancellation  of  the  selling  agency. 

"For  the  last  few  months,  the  Company  had  to  in- 
sist u|)on  being  paid  cash  for  its  pulp  which  was  very 
uni)alatable  to  Sir  Frederick  and  his  firm.  Events  have 
proved  the  wisdom  of  the  course. 

"It  is  quite  true  that  we  refu.sed  to  authorize  a  new 
finance  of  the  Bay  Sulphite  Company,  Limited,  a.s  con- 
ceived by  Sir  Frederick  Becker,  because  it  was  again 
but  a  make  shift,  and  would  have  .seriously  impaired 
the  value  of  the  45  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  that  Com- 
pany wliich  is  lichl  by  The  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Com- 
pany. ' ' 


Xoveinb«?r  'J-'ml.,  192:1 
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Hy  ti.   k    IlKASMAN 

lliiw  uiniiv  t  iiii>l«>\tr.s  stiii>  t"  tiiliulutc  tli<  ir  labor  turn 
ovtr:-  'I'lir  grmriil  iimii«n<r  of  a  jiai>ir  mill  will  insist 
oil  liaviiig  till-  ixacl  rost  of  a  l>ouiiil  of  painr  laid  down 
at  till-  mill  fij,'ur<il  out;  In-  will  know  tlif  actual  running 
ixiuiisfs  of  fai'li  (lipartmmt,  and  will  cut  down  ovcr- 
liiad  i\|iciisi-s  to  tlic  lionr,  if  ncccssarv,  to  save  money, 
liiit  will  at  till-  same  time  lie  indiscriminately  "hiring  and 
firing"  employees.  The  "hire  fire"  policy  is  the  road 
of  least  resistance  and  hence  adopted.  The  result  of 
such  a  policy  is  not  so  eviilciit  .'is  would  he  an  increase 
III  the  price  of  sonic  t'ommodity  directly  affecting  the 
paper.  However  the  result,  though  pcrh.ips  not  appar- 
ent, is  there  just  as  important.  It  is  there  in  decreased 
efficiency,  it  is  to  he  found  in  mistakes  repeatedly  made 
liv  new  liands.  The  result  i.s  there  is  disatisfied  custom- 
ers not  receiving  their  shipment  as  per  schedule,  or  their 
documents  according  to  instructions  given.  The  cost  of 
this  policy  is  to  be  found  in  interviewing  new  applicants, 
instructing  new  men  regarding  their  duties,  wear  and 
breakage  of  machines  due  to  their  handling  by  unskilled 
min;  reduction  in  production  and  cost  of  work  spoiled 
bv  inexperienced  men,  these  are  all  part  of  the  price  paid 
for  the  "hire-fire"   policy  of  dealing  with  employees. 

The  cost  and  the  harm  of  a  large  labor  turn  over  is  in- 
calculable, its  results  are  so  indirect,  the  barm  it  does  is 
so  seldom  noticed  or  appreciated,  that  onh-  a  close  study 
of   it,   will    bring   cold    facts    to   light. 

The  problem  of  inducting  men  into  industrial  positions 
where  they  will  fit  is  no  longer  a  simple  one.  In  fact 
it  presents  one  of  the  most  difficult  phases  of  modern 
industry.  I'aetory  managers  have  no  doubt  long  been 
aware  of  it  in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  but  the  majority  have 
not  made  a  study  of  its  eeonomie  side.  It  has  been  found 
by  investigators,  after  going  carefully  over  the  employ- 
ment rolls  of  twelve  mills,  that  73  per  cent  of  the  em- 
(iloyees  engaged  during  the  year  had  not  worked  in  these 
mills  before.  This  may  not.  it  is  true,  represent  average 
conditions,  but  this  constant  shifting  is  certainly  a  great 
industrial  loss. 

The  labor  turn  over  of  a  factory  can  best  be  measured 
as  a  percentage,  and  is  found  by  taking  the  number  of 
men  hired  during  the  year  over  the  average  number  of 
employees  for  the  year.  But  this  of  itself  will  not  give 
a  correct  idea  of  the  stability  of  the  force,  because  the 
ratio  may  have  been  increased  by  a  small  proportion  of 
the  force  changing  several  times  during  the  year.  For 
example  if  the  number  of  men  hired  during  a  year  is  .500 
and  the  average  number  of  employees  is  1,000  the  labor 
turn  over  would  be  .50  per  cent,  but  this  may  have  been 
caused  by  one  tenth  of  the  force  changing  five  times  dur- 
ing the  year.  Tiius  while  the  labor  turn  over  is  50  per 
cent,  the  number  of  employees  who  remained  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  company  would  be  90  per  cent. 

The  causes  of  labor  turn  over,  are  many  and  varied  and 
are  well  known  to  employment  managers.  On  the  em- 
ployee's side  will  be  found  insubordination,  laziness  in- 
competence and  a  general  desire  to  look  for  green  fields. 
On  the  side  of  the  employer  may  be  found  disagreeable 
working  conditions,  low,  remuneration,  and  inefficient 
management.  Investigation  has  shown  that  incompetence 
on  the  part  of  the  employee,  accounts  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  labor  turnover.  However,  the  average  em- 
ployer  is  partly   to   blame,  due  to   the   faulty  methods   of 


lur, 

s. lilting  employes.  It  business  coiiditions  are  good  and 
rM-.li  ordi  rs  arc  on  hand,  the  first  applicant  gets  the  job. 
It  IS  only  where  niiiiic  of  the  larger  firms  have  an  einploy- 
Mii  lit  iiiuiiagcr  that  tlw  proper  attention  is  given  to  the 
eiiiployiiieiit  .if  new  men,  by "  investigating  the  records  of 
applicants  anil  studviiig  the  general  source  of  labor  SUD- 
ply. 

Mr.  Alcxaniler,  has  after  careful  iiivestigation  on  the 
cost  of  labor  turn  over,  come  to  the  following  conclusion, 
which  can  best  be  summarized  in  the  form  of  a  table-  - 


Z  ■**  fll  -n  o  I-  m 

-  m  t  V   •-  °  ^ 

I  ±  00  tc'^         J  (f 

Skilled    Meclianlcs  ..10        7..5U      10.00     20.00      10.00     48.00 

.Machine     Operators  ..lo     20.00      10.00     3.3.00     10.00     73  50 

Unskilled    L;il)or 
.M-     llelpc-is  .50        2.00        1.00        .I.OO         —  8. .10 

Certainly  many  managers  have  no  idea  of  such  cost, 
.nid   the   above    figures    are   considered    mtv   conservative. 

The  most  important  remedy,  that  the  vvriter  can  think 
of  for  this  state  of  affairs,  can  be  summed  up  as  follows, 
-1.  Improved  methods  of  hiring  and  firing  men.  If  a' 
man  is  not  satisfied  with  his  present  jiosition,  offer  to 
transfer  him  to  another  branch  or  department,  rather  than 
let   him  leave  the   firm 

2.  Offering  better  wages  to  remain  in  the  firm's  em- 
ploy. 

•3.  A  human  interest  in  the  employee,  endeavoring  to 
secure   his   interests   and  make   him   contented. 

t.  That  foremen  while  maintaining  discipline,  are  not 
unduly  officious  such  as  to  prevent  a  growth  of  interest 
and   friendly  feeling. 

5.  The  best  possible  working  conditions,  such  as  the 
eight  hour  day,  etc. 

It  has  already  been  demonstrated  and  proved  that  rem- 
edies such  as  are  here  outlined  are  helpful  in  reducing  the 
labor  turn  over,  and  if  superintendents  were  to  have  the 
cost  of  hiring  each  new  employee  charged  to  their  re- 
spective departments,  they  would  probably  be  more  care- 
ful in  their  selecting  of  men.  Manv  a  director's  meeting 
would  be  given  fod  for  thought,  if  besdes  all  the  sta- 
tistics and  miscellaneous  information  which  is  supplied 
to  the  board  meetings  they  were  to  have  placed  before 
tliem  their  rate  of  labor  turnover  and  the  cost  thereof 


PREFERRED  STOCK  FOR  RIORDON 
BONDHOLDERS 

It  i.s  rei)(ii-tf>d  from  Mnntreal  that  the  reor- 
pnization  manager.s  of  the  Riordon  Company  Lim- 
ited, have  made  the  following  arrangement  with  the 
eommittee  representing  the  first  mortgage  bondholders 
which  IS  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  first  mortgage 
l)ondholders  by  December  6. 

Under  the  proposed  plan  of  reorganization,  the  first 

i"i"^n?i''n^n<,  '"'"'"''^'''■•'  '"'^''^  *°  ^'*^  P'^J^'  something  over 
•fl,500.000  in  cash  for  their  past-due  interest  and  in- 
terest uj)  to  Jime  1,  1924.  on  their-  bonds.  The  com- 
mittee, on  behalf  of  the  fir,st  mortgage  bondholders 
nave  now  agreed  to  accept  second  preferred  stock  in 

..00,000  odd  1,1  cash  to  the  new  company  and  increase 
tneir  estimated  working  capital  to  .$6,000,000. 

ft  is  fully  expected  that  the  plan  will  be  declared 
<'ftective  as  soon  as  the  approval  to  the  above  adjust- 
raent  is  received  from  the  first  mortgage  bondholders. 

The  Company's  mi.l  are  working  at  capacity  it  is 
said,  and  makinig  a  profit.  '  ' 
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PULP  &  PAPER  EXPORTS  IN  OCTOBER  cords  valued  at  $1,078,707,  this  was  a  decline  from  the 

l)revious  month  when  the  amount  exported  was  112,- 

According    to    the    report    issued    by    the    Canadian  ;ui6  cords  valued  at  $1, 172,814.    There  has  been  a  large 

Pulp  and  Paper  Association  the  total  value  of  the  ex-  .^^^^^^^^  .^^  pulpwood  exports  for  this  year  compared 

ports  of  i)ulp  and  pai)er  m  Octotier  was  $12,289,9o2,  .  ,      ,      ,         '               ,,                          i      .v.     ^-    ^   ^ 

an  increase  of  $574,083  over  the  total  for  September  ^v'tli   the   last   two   or   three   years,     in   the   first  ten 

and  $1,884,519  over  October  1922.  months    of   this   year  there   were   exported    1,260,871 

Details  for  the   various  grades  of  pulp  and  paper  ^•""1''  compared  with  860,936  cords  in  the  same  months 

fue  given  below:  l'"'t  year. 

October  1923  October  1922 

cwts  Value                       cwts                       Value 

|.X1'KK-  $7,505,04]                  l,(i;n,042                 $5,Sl],9,-)4 

Newsprint 2,014,438  34,415                       6,983                       49,035 

Book  Paper 4,307 

Other  Paper  &   Mnfrs 632,029                                                      607,977 

$8,171,485  $6,468,966 

^'^^Sulnhate                                         277,413  $    903,974                   281,777                $    875,876 

Suluhite  Blchd 216,685  871,873                   361,487                  1,432,687 

bulphite  B kJad          _^^^,^^^  ^^^g^^^32                   368,215                     432,687 

Mechanical  ....    ..    ::               699,836  1,281,188                   528,705                     742,303 

$8,171,485  $4,118,467                1,540,194                $3,936,467 

The   distribution    of   these   exports   in   October   was  For  .the  twelve  months  ending   October  31st,   1923, 

„  ,,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  exports 

as  follows:  r.         1             J                                 4.U      £■                e        ii                  • 

of  pulp  and  paper  over  the  figures  tor  the  previous 

p  ,               Total  twelve   months.     A  glance  at  the  table  given  below 

P*^^                   P  shows  that  this  increase  has  taken  place  in  practic- 

'^°'USA                $7  491691     $3,526,828     $11,078,519  ally  every  grade  of  pulp  and  paper      In  the  case  of 

^•^■^ 110  110          Q-1  "11            4QJ.8in  sulphate  pulp,  while  the  actual  quantitv  exported  has 

i:.  Kingdom  .          143,r-._9          ,^q''^^            *i,   -n.,  been    slightlv    less    the    value    was    greater,    denoting 

.Vll   Others    .           ■>36,hb.i          lt\),\)^b            iny,.iJ.^  j^^^^^^.  p^..^^^      ^j^^   ^.^^^^^^  ^^^,  .p^^^j  p^^p  ^^^   ^^^^^ 

$8  171  485     $4  118,467     $12,289,952  ^^P^l ""'  '^"^^  '''°'''  ^^^  *"*"^'  ^"^  *^'  ^'''''''°'''  *''^'^'"' 

.po,iix,  ^       V  ,       ,           -f     ,       ,  months. 

Puljjwood  exports  in  October  amounted  to   102,138  Details  for  the  principal  grades  are  as  f oUows : 

12  Mos.  to  Oct  31-1923  12  Mos.  to  Oct  31-1923 

Tons  Value                   Tons                         Value 

Newsprint                                          1,119,981  $83,644,006              919.192              $66,549,354 

Book  Paper  (cwts)   .■ .' 46,778  341,772                29,019                     211,332 

Bond  &  Writing 22,062  233,600                 12.125                      125,903 

Kraft  Wrapping 19,972  2,972,090                 17.304                   2,623,371 

Mechanical   Pulp                        346,290  $11,498,029               324.799               $  9,593,181 

^ulnhite  Blchd                          ■■•        156,263  13.489.992               144.828                11,733,152 

do  Unbleached"  '                      237,518  12,605,676              205.321                 10.682,751    • 

Sulphate 147,201  9,568.028               149,166                  9,133,797 

Total  Paper  $91,446,279                                         .$72,822,828 

Total  Pulp   ::  .V  .'.■   ..  47,161,725                                           41,142,881 


NEW    BRUNSWICK   NEWS 

H.  G.  Aore.s.  a  consulting  engineer  in  tin-  employ  o{ 
the  Ontario  Hydro  Commission,  has  been  engaged  bv  the 
New  Brunswnck  Government  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
develojiment  by  he  Government  of  the  hydro  electric  pos- 
sibilities at  Grand  Falls  is  feasible.  Then  the  water  i>ow- 
er  rights  were  taken  from  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany it  was  announced  tliat  operations  would  start  witli- 
out  delay.  That  was  last  spring.  But  now  there  exists 
the  feeling  that  the  development  may  never  be  started 
by  the  Government  yet.  The  reason  given  for  taking 
the  rights  from  paper  company  wa.s  "inaction." 


Prevailing  wages  being  offered  for  cutting  pulpwood 
in  New  Brunswick  range  from  $50  to  $5.5  per  month  and 
board.  One  company  has  brought  men  from  Nova  Sco- 
tia. Owing  to  a  campaign  being  waged  by  labor  agents 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  secure  men  for  con- 
struction work  in  Ontario  labor  agents  of  pulpwood  op- 
erator.s  and  pulp  and  paper  companies  are  finding  men 
scarce.  It  is  expected  that  when  more  men  have  returned 
to  tlie  east  from  the  liarvest  fields  of  western  Canada,  the 
situation  will  have  been  relieved  to  some  extent.  Curtail- 
ment of  operations  is  necessary  at  ])resent  owing  to  the 
lack  of  workers  for  the  woods  operations.  Wages  may 
go  higher  before  Christmas,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
officials  of  pulp  and  paper  enterprises,  who  wish  to  cut 
on  their  holdings. 


N'ov.-inl.t.r  •J-Jiul..   iyj:t 
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FORESTRY  AS  A  TRAINING  FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

SvnuUM-.  N.  v.,  No^,,„l.,r  7.  ■n,,-.t  \.n .  uM.^hl  to 
I,,-  k.-pt  in  «  Imrr.-I  and  f.-cl  tl.n.unh  tlir  Lun-  lu.lc  until 
twiiitv  out-  vtnrs  old,"  wiis  ilini.d  l>y  H.  S.  K<  llofifi. 
Sivrt-tarv  of  tho  N.w  I'rint  Sirvur  Hur.au  who  si)okc 
todav  at"  thf  X.-w  York  Statr  C'oll.f,'.-  of  I'onstry.  Nvra 
cusf  rnivcrsilv  on  "Forestry  as  a  Training  For  C'iti/.i-n- 
ship."  Mr.  K.'llofm  said  tliat  tlir  quarttr  of  a  i-tntury  ol 
for.vst  schools  in  AuuTii'a  had  sliown  tlio  libcralizinfj  cf- 
f.-.t  of  taking;  hoys  into  thr  open  and  hringing  tluin  in 
i-losc  contact  in  a  scientific  way  with  nature.  He  said 
that  those  wlio  had  remained  in  tlie  profession,  as  well 
as  the  foresters  who  have  fjone  outside  of  it,  generally 
had  made  good,  and  one  of  the  s.erets  of  their  success 
was  in  keeping  close  to  the  dirt  which  has  a  tendency  to 
free  the  mind  from  illusions.  The  forester  must  learn  Na- 
ture's laws  and  act  in  accordance  therewith. 

Mr.  Kellogg  declared  that  there  was  no  easy  road  to 
success  in  forestry.  Work  consists  in  moving  against 
resistance;  hard  conditions  hreed  strong  characters  and 
weaklings  cannot  follow  the  blazed  trail,  said  Mr.  Kellogg. 
N.ifure  cannot  be  cheated  and  tlie  forester  must  have  the 
three  qualities  of  good  citizenship  laid  down  by  Presi- 
dent Uoosevelt, — honesty,  courage,  common  sense.  He 
cannot  cheat  Nature.  He  must  have  the  courage  to  tackle 
new  problems  and  the  common  sense  to  adjust  class  room 
theory  to  the  infinite  variety  of  nature.  Character,  ca- 
|)aeity  and  capital,  together  with  hard  work  with  both 
hands  and  head  are  essential  to  business  success. 

Where  Science  is  Leading 

Mr.  Kellogg  said  that  science  is  remaking  the  world, 
but  it  is  not  known  yet  whether  it  will  carry  forward  or 
destroy  civilization.  He  said  there  is  a  constant  war 
between  the  constructive  and  destructive  forces  within 
human  society  with  many  other  forms  of  life  warring 
against  mankind.  The  speaker  asserted  that  if  man  is 
the  final  flower  of  organic  evolution,  it  will  be  because 
he  finally  learns  how  to  get  along  with  his  fellows.  There 
is  supreme  need  in  the  world  for  men  of  engineering- 
training  to  find  the  facts  before  acting,  for  men  of  such 
ability  who  can  take  the  lead  in  public  affairs.  The 
half-baked  theorist  who  turns  clever  phrases  is  one  of 
the  greatest  public  menaces. 

Mr.  Kellogg  said  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  white  paper  and  millions  of  good  spruce 
trees  are  yearly  employed  in  spreading  mis-information, 
prejudice  and  scandal.  There  is  little  basis  for  con- 
troversy when  all  the  facts  are  known  on  anv  subject. 
We  are  only  beginning  seriously  to  consider  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  human  relations,  of  how  men  should 
live  and  work  together,  of  how  they  should  conduct 
themselves,  if  the  complex  that  we  call  modern  civiliza- 
tion is  to  endure.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the  old  fash- 
ioned virtues  of  honesty,  thoroughness  and  willingness 
to  work,  no  short  cuts  to  wealth  and  happiness  that  arc 
substantial. 

A  man  has  the  right  to  work  for  whomever  he  chooses 
and  to  hire  whomever  he  chooses.  Employees  and  em- 
ployers have  a  right  to  organize  for  the  promotion  of 
their  respective  interests,  but  neither  has  the  right  to 
use  his  power  to  injury  of  the  public.  The  closed  sliop 
union  or  non-union  is  ethically  wrong,  and  the  flat  union 


scale  economically    iin^oMiid        rin     only   just   payni<-nt   for 
labor   is   based    upon    .inantily    and   (piality   of   product. 
Men  Not  Created  Equal 

'I'hiri-  is  in)  siicli  (hing  as  men  being  created  equal  ex- 
cept in  the  spread  cagli-  speech  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
orator.  'I'lir  inalienable  right  is  that  of  o])portunity. 
Never  will  then  be  e(iuality  of  accomiilishinent  and  re- 
ward, socialistic  theory  notwithstanding  .  .Sound  progress 
will  not  come  from  crusades  inspired  by  ignorance  and 
fanaticism.  Bolshevism  and  Ku  Kluxism  are  present  ex- 
amples of  "wolf  trees"  in  the  social  forest  with  which 
the  world  has  always  been  cursed.  The  forester  sanely 
favors  the  useful  species  and  remove  those  which  hinder 
the  growth  of  their  betters. 

The  scientific  spirit  keeps  one  close  to  the  facts.  We 
are  not  called  u])on  to  construct  a  theory  of  the  universe 
upon  every  well-attested  fact.  Many  factors  are  in- 
volved in  every  result.  Evolution  teaches  that  progress 
is  gradual.  A  "better"  is  progress  towards  a  "best." 
Sudden,  radical  changes  are  not  to  be  expected  because 
the  future  has  its  roots  in  the  present.  The  forester  is 
fortunate  in  his  training  in  the  scientific  si)irit. 
In  his  understanding  contacts  with  nature,  in  the  constant 
necessity  for  keeping  his  feet  on  the  ground,  and  he  is  no 
credit  to  the  profession  if  he  is  not  a  better-than  average 
citizen. 


PULPWOOD  EXPORTS  DOWN  IN  OCTOBER 

Pulpwood  to  the  value  of  $1,078,000  wa.s  exported 
to  the  United  States  from  Canada  in  October,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  prepared  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  This  is  a  decrease  both  in  quantity  and 
value  over  September  figures,  which  show  that  $1,- 
172.000  worth  of  pulpwood  was  shipped  to  the  States, 
but  it  sliows  a  great  increase  over  figures  for  October, 
1922,  when  only  $992,000  was  realized  from  this 
source.  In  the  report  it  is  shown  that  the  exporta- 
tion of  pulpwood  has  jumped  tremendously  in  the 
twelve  months  which  ended  with  October,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  corresponding  period.  Fig- 
ures for  these  periods  are : 

1,412,000  cords  valued  at  $13,657,000  in  the  year 
which  ended  with  October,  as  against  956,791  and  a 
total  value  of  $9,967,000  in  the  twelve  months  ending 
with  October  of  1922. 

In  October  $4,118,000  worth  of  wood  pulp  was  ex- 
ported from  Canada,  of  which  $3,586,000  worth  went 
to  the  United  States;  $351,000  worth  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  $179,000  worth  to  other  countries.  The 
total  value  of  woodpulp  exported  during  the  year 
which  closed  with  October  was  $47,155,000,  as  against 
$41,132,000  for  the  preceding  corresponding  period. 

During  the  twelve-month  period  under  review,  $3,- 
033,000  worth  of  paper  board  was  exported  from  Can- 
ada, as  compared  with  .$2,327,000  in  the  preceding 
twelve  months.  It  is  shown  that  the  total  value  of  all 
kinds  of  paper  products  exported  from  Canada  dur- 
ing the  month  was  $8,171,000,  as  compared  with  $6 - 
468,000  in  October  of  1922.  The  total  value  for  the 
twelve  months  is  shown  to  be  $91,446,000,  as  against 
$72,822,000  in  the  year  which  ended  with  October 
1922. 
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NEW  YORK  FOREST  OWNERS  ALARMED 

Cartha-re,   X.   V..   Xov.    17.  'If   wr  arc  to   ri'jianl 

our  foi-ests  from  tlic  •■(•(uinmic  ami  not  from  tlu'  sen- 
timental .stan(l])()int.  we  must  eonsider  such  i)rol)Iems 
as  the  eti'eet  of  forest  land  taxation  on  the  fjrrower  of 
timber, "said  Dr.  Husjli  P.  Baker.  Exeeutive  Seeretary 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulii  Assoeiation.  before 
the  convention  of  the  American  Paper  Mill  Superin- 
tendents' Association,  this  eveninjj. 

"If  we  can  afford  the  luxury  in  this  state  of  allow- 
in<r  our  forest  lands  to  remain  idle,  well  and  sjood,"' 
he  added,  "but  when  we  considei-  the  (growing  cost  of 
government,  we  can  hardly  afford  to  allow  eifi'ht  to 
ten  million  acres  of  land  to  remain   i)ractieally  idle. 

"The  <reneral  property  taxes  in  N>w  York  levie<l  liy 
local  governments,  have  increased  from  .'|;214.0()0,000 
in  1912  to  .+428.000.000  in  1922.  State  taxes  have  risen 
in  even  a  higher  proportion,  from  .$51,000,000  for  the 
year  ending  September  30.  1913  to  $1  Ifi.OOO.OOO  for  the 
year  ending  June  80,  1922.  And  State  expenditures 
have  risen  from  50  to  130  million  in  the  same  time. 

"The  growth  in  the  amount  of  real  jiroperty  exempt 
from  taxation  has  risen  from  $5S1. 000,000  iii  1893  to 
.*2.400.000.000  in  1914.  and  to  .$3,285,000,000  in  1921. 

"The  taxation  of  timber,  under  present  methods  is 
equivalent  to  taxing  a  crop  of  wheat  or  corn  twice  a 
week  during  the  entire  growing  jjeriod.  The  jn-esent 
fax  laws  have  forced  timber  owners  to  cut  their  forests 
to  get  the  money  to  pay  their  taxes,  when  the  tax 
laws  should  be  such  as  to  encourage  them  to  hold  their 
trees,  in.stead  of  forcing  them  to  cut. 

"Western  .states,  le.s.s  progressive  in  many  ways 
along  forestry  lines  than  Xew  York,  have  gone  farther 
in  endeavoring  to  secure  taxation  legislation  to  meet 
this  situation  than  our  own  states.  Something  should 
be  done  to  meet  this  situation."' 


TIMBER  TAX  LAWS  NEEDED 

III  coniiertion  with  tlie  sale  of  lilocks  of  grecTi  tini- 
i  ei-  limits  in  the  Matapedia  and  Gasjie  regions  and 
burnt  timber,  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  Abitibi.  Charle- 
voix and  Lake  St.  John  di.stricts  on  the  30th  instant. 
conditions  have  been  given  out  by  Hon.  Honore  Mer- 
cier,  minister  of  lands  and  forests.  They  provide  that 
the  cutting  permit  is  for  three  years,  and  the  rental 
for  the  same  i)eriod  is  to  be  paid  at  the  auction.  The 
auction  will  bear  on  the  stumjiage  due.  which  is  at 
present  $1.50  per  1.000  feet.  The  limit  holder  is  su])- 
pcscd  to  have  examined  the  territory  which  he  se- 
cures and  have  seen  whether  the  tire-killed  timber  is 
exploitable,  so  that  there  can  he  no  agreement  to  re- 
imburse the  amount  paid  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  firi'-killed  timber  proved  to  be  unexploitable.  At 
the  auction  there  must  be  a  deposit  of  $200  pei-  srpiare 
mile  as  a  guarantee. 


PULP    MILL    FOR    CAP    ROUGE 

It  is  reported  that  the  St.  Hegis  I'nlp  and  Paper 
Company,  which  has  imiiortant  limits  on  the  siortii 
shore  and  at  various  other  points  in  this  ]irovincc,  is 
contemplating  the  establishment  of  a  pulji  mill  at  Cap 
Rouge,  Que.  The  cost  of  the  iiii'l.  it  is  said,  will  reaeli 
over  $4,000,000,  and  iiidiiates  tluil  over  six  hundred 
men  will  be  engaged  in  its  ojjeratious  if  the  project  is 
carried  out. 


WISCONSIN     FOREST     PROTECTIVE     ASSOCIA 
TION  PERFECTS  ORGANIZATION 

The  jicrmancnt  organization  of  the  Wisconsin  Fo- 
rest Protective  Association,  formed  at  Wausau,  Wis., 
Oct.  23,  is  being  aggressively  pushed,  both  by  the 
Wisconsin  pajjermill  men,  and  by  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association,  which  was  largely  instrumen- 
tal   ill    getting    the    Wisconsin    timber    users    together. 

A  most  significant  feature  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion's program  is  that  it  has  the  entire  approval  of  the 
leading  state  officials  interested  in  taxation  and 
forest  fire  prevention.  In  all  the  letters  which  the 
president  of  the  new  organisation.  D.  C.  Everest 
is  writing  to  mills  not  represented  at  the  orga- 
nization meeting,  he  mentions  the  fact  that  a 
definite  campaign  for  a  state  forest  policy  has  the 
interest  of  three  state  officials  who  were  present 
through  the  October  23  conference. 

In  the  work  of  organization,  some  features  of  the 
organizations  of  fire  prevention  associations  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  may  be  adopted.  Secretary  McBain 
is  securing  from  these  various  associations  copies  of 
their  articles  of  organization,  because  of  their  long 
success  in  organizing  districts  for  the  war  against 
forest  fires. 

Another  feature  of  the  Wisconsin  program  may  be 
the  extension  of  the  Badger  State  movement  to  other 
states  where  there  is  still  pulpwood  timber.  Wisconsin, 
noted  for  its  progressiveness.  therefore,  may  take  the 
lead  in  a  new  national  campaign  of  the  paper  indus- 
try for  the  formulation  of  a  state  forest  program  by 
co-operation  between  the  pulpwood  consumers  and  the 
state  authorities.  The  paper  industry  has  been  a 
lender  nationally  in  the  campaign  for  adequate  state 
and  national  foi-est  legislation,  but  the  formation  of 
the  Wisconsin  Forest  Protective  Association  is  an 
approach  to  this  problem  from  an  entirely  new  angle. 

The  following  directors  have  been  selected  for  the 
new  assoeiation:  Guy  Waldo.  Flambeau  Paper  Oom- 
nany.  Park  Falls.  Wis.  0.  Bache-Wiig.  Wausau.  Sul- 
nliate  Fibre  Co..  Mosinee.  Wis. ;  F.  E.  Sensenbrenner, 
Kimberly-Clark  Company,  Neenah.  Wis.,  and  C.  L. 
Cecil.  Cornell  Wood  Products  Co.,  Cornell,  Wis.  These 
four,  together  with  president  Everest.  Vice-President 
nelbridge  and  Secretary  McBain  will  form  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  new  organization. 


LORD  LOVAT  REVIEWS  CANADA  TOUR 

The  forests  of  Canada  are  by  no  means  inexhaustible 
and  it  is  urgent  to  protect  them  against  fire  and  make 
a  beginning  with  a  systematic  practice  of  silviculture. 
says  Lord  Lovat,  chairman  of  the  Empire  Forestry 
Commission,  in  a  review  of  its  recent  session  in  Canada. 
He  continues:  "If  the  protection  and  management  of 
Canadian  forests  could  be  brought  to  the  degree  of  ex- 
cellence already  attained  in  the  Swedish  forests  Canada 
could  continue  indefinitely,  not  only  to  supply  the 
wants  of  her  own  growing  population  and  the  imports 
of  the  United  States,  but  to  provide,  as  well,  for  a  sub- 
stantial surjilus  for  export  to  the  remainder  of  the 
Emi)ire.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  resolutions  will  re- 
ceive more  than  favorable  consideration  by  the  govern- 
ments concerned.  A  break  is  recpiired  from  the  old 
.ittitude  of  indifference  with  which  the  forests  have 
been  regarded,  and  in  place  of  indifference  constructive 
action. 
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Tlu-  Moiili-fiil  I'liptT  Cliili  wji.s  \'<>\ ^ii'-  "H    I'll.  -  l.i: 

III  having  an  inlilrt-ss  at  the  n-milar  moiillily  IuiicIhoii 
from  (Ict.i-K'o  ('arrutht-rs,  of  llu-  Iritrrlaki'  Tissue  Mills, 
Toionlo.  aiul  vii-f  iircsidcnt  "f  tlu-  I'liip  and  l'a|>ri- 
Assoi-iation,  lit-  frankly  told  tin-  paper  iiieii  that 
lln-v  wi'ii'  usinj,'  n\t  tlic  Canadian  forrsls  iniicli  faster 
tiian  tiie  forests  are  prodiieiny;  t  n-es,  ami  tlial  unless 
eftieieiit  eo-opi-rat ion  for  forest  e mservatinii  nieiisiiies 
were  orf;ani/.ed  imniediatelv.  lliei-e  are  iiievilalil.x 
limes  ahead  for  this  ^rreat  ( '.iiKidian  in.lusir.v. 
address  made  a  very  stroiifi;   iiiipresNion 

There  was  a  };ood   attendanee  at   the   Innclieim, 

A.   li.   Dawe     was  in   the  ehair.     aiul    inliodii I 

speaker. 

Mr.  Carruthers  mentioned,  as  the  prineipal  prob- 
lems in  the  ])ai)er  industry:  materials,  managrement. 
men  and  markets. 

lint  hy  far  the  jrreatest  of  the.se  prolileiiis  is  that  of 
raw  materials,  and  their  |)res<'rvation  so  that  the  in- 
ilnstry  mijrht  flourish  for  all  time.  The  only  .solution 
for  this,  naturally,  is  forest  conservation  and  consis- 
tent reforestation,  a  subject  of  daily  increasing  im- 
portance in  Canada.  Much  has  been  written  and  said 
on  tliis  sidiject,  but  by  far  the  most  illuminating:  bro- 
chure was  the  brief  recently  jirepared  by  Edward  Beck 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association,  and  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Pulp  Supplies.  The  sjieaker  thought  it  should  be 
studied  by  every  citizen  interested  in  Canada's  future. 

Mr.  Carruthers  agreed  and  cited  strong  arguments  to 
show  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  private  in- 
terests to  undertake  the  pi'ogram  of  forest  conservation 
and  reforestation  necessary,  but  that  this  is  essentially 
a  matter  for  the  Government,  although  some  ill-in- 
fiu-med  people  thought  that  the  peoijle  using  the  wood 
should  rejilaee  it.  It  is  also  evident  that  any  robust 
government  program  would  involve  large  sums  of 
money,  until  the  Canadian  people  are  much  better  in- 
formed than  they  are  today  on  forest  matters  and  the 
dangers  of  carelessness  producing  destructive  foi-est 
fires.  Xo  government  is  likely  to  undertake  an  ex- 
tensive work  of  this  kind,  involving  large  expenditure 
unless  insisted  on  and  backed  up  by  intelligent  sup- 
port by  an  enlightened  public. 

While  much  had  been  done  by  such  men  as  Barnjum 
and  Hlack.  there  is  evidently  something  wrong  when 
the  Government  this  year  actually  cut  down  its  con- 
tribution to  work  of  such  proven  value  as  that  of  the 
Canadian  Forestry  Association  and  is  spending  far 
more  for  a  political  stop-gap. 

Mr.  Carruthers  suggested  the  setting  uj)  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  best  forestry  experts  to  study  the  whole 
question,  and  then  prepare  a  brief  and  "telling  bro- 
chure, to  be  distributed  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  so  that  the  Canadian  people 
might  be  made  to  realize  their  precarious  position  in 
relation  to  their  forests.  The  people  do  not  realize 
their  dependence  on  the  forest,  nor  understand  thai 
more  wood  is  being  cut  today  by  the  wood  using  in- 
ilustries  than  is  being  produced  by  the  forest  anvis, 
which  is  a  proven  fact.    It  is  also  true  that  three  times 


iiioic  trees,  to  be  ultra-conservat i\e,  are  annually  <les- 
I  roved  by  (ire  and  pests  than  \)y  industry,  a  fact  also 
not  gi'iierally  known. 

These  fads,  he  said,  must  be  made  widely  known 
unless  our  forests  are  to  be  dcslroycfl  and  one  of  Can- 
ada's greatest  industries  imperilled.  During  certain 
(langc'ii)us  jieriods  he  advocated  a  prohibition  of  tak- 
ing matches  into  the  forests,  just  as  visitors  to  (;oal 
mines  are  not  permitted  to  carry  iiiatches  —  one  is  as 
dangerous  at  times  as  the  other.  Informal  ion  of  tliis 
nature  should  be  sprcail  broadcast,  and  taughl  in  the 
schools,  together  with  tlie  disasters  that  come  to  every 
country  denuded  of  its  forests,  such  as  China,  because 
such  a  i)olicy  woiihl  deinand  the  assistance  of  every 
citizen. 


MR.    GEORGE    CARRUTHERS 

Mr.  Caruther.s  mentioned  particularly  the  xaliic  ami 
efficiency  of  women's  work  in  matters  of  public  wel- 
fare. 

"There  has  been  great  prai.se."  he  concluded,  "for 
the  man  who  made  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
one  grew  before.  But  that  is  as  nothing  to  the  acclaim 
awaiting  the  man  who  can  make  two  trees  grow  where 
none  grew  before."   (Applau.se.) 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  moved  by  Edward  Beck,  who 
spoke  of  the  very  deep-interest  of  the  Scandinavian  peo- 
ples in  the  matter  of  forest  conservation;  they  realize 
that  it  is  the  foundation  of  national  industry  and  pros- 
perity. Edgar  Reynolds  seconded  the  motion,  with  the 
suggestion  that  parts  of  this  paper  be  broadcasted. 


PAPER  TOWELS  IN  PLACE  OF  LINEN 

Sul)stitution  of  paper  for  linen  towels  was  suggested 
by  Aid.  Hushion  in  a  motion  he  submitted  to  the 
Montreal  City  Council  as  being  desirable  in  public  of- 
fices in  Montreal  in  the  interest  of  cleanliness  and 
health.  He  accordingly  moved  and  it  was  resolved  in 
order  to  protect  public  health,  the  Executive  Committee 
be  requested  to  consider  the  advisibility  of  enacting, 
by  by-law  ,  that  individual  paper  towels  shall  l)c  used 
in  the  lavatories  of  ])ublic  buildings,  industrial  and 
manufacturing  establishments,  the  use  of  linen  or 
cotton  towels  being  most  dangerous  frciu  the  ])oiiit  of 
view  of  contagion. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

ALKALINE  PKOCESS 
F-5  Method  of  Extracting  Cellulose  or  Paper  Pulp 
From  Fibrous  Vegetable  Materials.  W.  RAITT.  Eng. 
pat.  19.').  00.'..  Auk.  9.  1921^.  A<l<lition  to  171,  482.  The 
fractional  digestion  prot-css  dosfribod  in  the  original 
patent  is  modified  in  such  a  way  thai  it  may  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  Sinclair  or  Koeckner  type  of  digestei-. 
in  which  The  raw  material  is  both  boiled  and  waslied 
free  from  the  |)roducts  of  digcstion.-A.P.-C. 

F-0  Removal  of  Odor  From  Sulphate  Pulp.  G.  A. 
RICITTEPi  assignor  to  ISrown  Co.  V.  >^.  pat.  1.454.339. 
:May  S.  1923.  Sulphate  pulp  is  treated  with  sufficient 
oxidizing  agent  to  react  with  malodorous  conipounds 
without  mateiiallv  changing  the  color  of  the  pulp. 

A.P.-C. 
F-0  Manufacture    of    Paper    Pulp    and    Apparatus 
Therefore.    A.  OLIER.    Eng.  pat.  193.96.5.  Dec.  1.  1921. 
Kil)rous    materials   are    successively   disintegrated,    di- 
gested with   alkaline   solutions,   washed,  bleached,   re- 
fined, and  delivered  to  a  pulp  or  paper  machine,  the 
operation    of    the    apparatus    being    continuous.      The 
raw  material  is  crushed  between  rollers,  cut  in  short 
lengths,  freed  from  dust  by  a  fan,  and  delivered  into 
a  macerating  chaml)er.  containing  heated  liquor,  where- 
in   it    is   further   disintegrated   by   helically    arranged 
knives  mounted  on  a  revolving  shaft.     The   material 
impregnated  with  liquor  falls  into  a  continuous  press 
consisting  of  a  perforated  cast  iron  trunk   (to  permit 
the  escape  of  the  expressed  liquor)   in  which  are  ar- 
ranged  two  screws   of   reverse   pitch,   rotating   in  re- 
verse   directions,    and    straddling    each    other.      This 
press  forces  the  material  through  a  tapered  tube,  nor- 
mally closed  by  a  flap  valve,  into  the  digestion  cham- 
ber, "the   compressed   pulp   in   this   tube   acting   as   an 
obturator  and  preventing  free  communication  between 
the  digester  and  the  macerating  apparatus,  when  the 
flap  valve  is  opened.    The  digestion  apparatus,  through 
which   heated   liquor   continuously    circulates,   is   pre- 
ferably a  vertical  cylindrical  chamber,  suitably  heated, 
and    of   such    a    height    that    the    material    during    its 
passage  is  boiled  to  the  desired  degree.     The  material 
collecting  at  the  bottom  of  the  digester  is  removed  by 
a  continuous  press  and  passed  through  a  tapered  tube 
closed  by  a  flap  valve  into  a  vertical  or  inclined  wash- 
ins  column,  working  on  the  counter  current  principle, 
and  eontnin  nfr  as  a  conveyer  two  screws  having  per- 
forated coils,  and  arranged  similarly  to  those   in  the 
continuous  i)ress.     The  washed  pul))  after  further  dis- 
integration i.*  passed   up  a  bleaching  column   exactly 
similar  in  design  to  the  washing  column,  from  which 
it  passes  through  a  refiner  on  to  a  paper  or  pulp  ma- 
chine.    In   another   modification   the   digestion    is   ef- 
fected under  pressure.    An  essential  feature  of  the  pro- 
cess is  that  all  the  chemicals  used  are  recovered  and 
regenerated   electrolytically.   e.g..   the   spent   digestion 
and  bleach  liquors,  together  with  the  washing  waters, 
are  treated,  after  recovery  of  the  fibers  contained  there- 
in, with  chlorine  gas  to  precipitate  the  ligneous  and  pec- 
tic  matter.     This  is  removed  bv  filtration  or  decant- 


ation,  and  tlie  solution  of  salt  electrolysed:  part  of 
the  caustic  soda  is  used  for  the  digestion  process  and 
the  remainder  is  used  for  the  production  of  sodium 
hypochlorite  solution,  while  the  balance  of  the  chlorine 
is  used  to  precipitate  the  lignin,  etc.,  in  the  spent 
liquors. -A.P.-C. 

A-12  F-0  Key  Industry  of  the  South.  HENRY  W. 
IIOLCOMBE  Paper  32.  No.  10.  13-14  (June  27,  1923). 
An  experimental  plant  at  Hattiesburg.  Miss.,  has  suc- 
cessfully treated  yellow^  pine  stumps  for  the  extraction 
of  naval  stores  and  treatment  of  the  residue  for  the 
manufacture  of  kraft  pulp.  A  new  type  of  cooker- 
drum  allows  the  application  of  steam  immediately  to 
every  particle  of  the  wood,  reducing  the  time  of  dis- 
tillation to  one  third.  A  new  solvent  is  used  and  is 
entirely  recovered.  Improved  hogging,  rolling  land 
crushing  methods  leave  the  residue  in  excellent  shape 
for  transfoi-mation  into  paper  pulp  which,  it  is  ex- 
pected, can  be  bleached. -A.P.-C 

F-5  Distribution  of  Methoxyl  in  the  Products  of 
Cooking  Jack  Pine  by  the  Soda  Process,  s.  S.  AIYAR. 
Ind.  Eng.  Chem,  15.  714-716  (July  1923).  Methoxyl 
in  the  pulp  falls  rapidly  during  the  first  two  hours  of 
cooking,  and  then  very  slowly.  The  volatile  methoxyl 
content  of  the  liquor  attains  a  maximum  in  half  to 
one  hour  from  the  time  of  maximum  pressure  in  the 
digester,  and  then  diminishes  being  converted  into 
non-volatile  compounds.  Lignin  and  methoxyl  con- 
tents of  pulps  from  cooks  of  different  duration,  ex- 
pressed in  per  cent  of  those  of  the  wood,  are  practically 
identical,  showing  all  the  methoxyl  is  associated  with 
the  lignin  in  only  one  way.  There  is  no  advantage  in 
cooking  for  more  than  two  honrs  at  100  to  110  lb.  jier 
sq.  in.-A.P.-r. 

F-2  Carbon  Catalyst  From  Black  Liquor.  C.  B. 
JACOBS  assignor  to  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 
U.  S.  pat.  1.462,752,  July  24,  1923.  A  carbon  catalyst 
adapted  for  iise  in  making  phosgene,  carbon  tetrachlo 
ride  or  other  products  is  prepared  by  evaporating  and 
calcining  soda  black  liquor.  The  product  thus  obtained 
becomes  ignited  in  air  at  a  temperature  below  370°  C. 
(sometimes  even  at  80°  to  150° V-A.P.-C. 

F-4  Treatment  of  Sulphate  Black  Liquor.  G.  A. 
RTCHTER  and  T).  11.  McMFRTRIE.  assignors  to  Brown 
Co.  Can,  pat.  232.746.  July  17.  1923.  The  liquor  is  con- 
centrated, sulphur  is  added  and  ihe  mixture  is  smelted. 
Sodium  carbonate  may  be  added  to  the  molten  effluent 
to  c«mpensate  for  the  loss  thereof  by  the  reaction  of 
sulphur  with  sodium  cai-bonate  initially  in  the  spent 
liquoi-. -A.P.-C. 

F-0  HO  Process  for  Dissolving  the  Organic  Products 
Obtained  by  the  Chlorination  of  C3llulose  Materials.  A. 
H.  deVAlNS.  Eng.  pat.  198.975.  Dee.  19.  1922.  Ad- 
dition to  Eng.  pat.  189,561.  The  process  described  in 
the  original  patent  is  modified  by  using  as  a  solvent 
for  the  organic  chlorine  compounds  either  spent  alka 
line  liquors  which  have  been  treated  with  carbon  dio- 
xide, .sulphur  dioxide,  or  solutions  of  alkali  or  alkaline- 
'  Inearth   bisulphites   and    filtered    from   the   precipitated 
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or-fiinii'  liiatlfi-,  uv  spent  li(|iuns  iil'  any  «miiici-iiI  liil  ion 
it'siilliiiy:  from  tlif  WHsliinfT  ol'  cflliilosif  miitcriiil  tliai 
h.is  lici'M  lixiviiitcil  with  alkalies.  A, I'.C. 

F-0  The  Probable  Reasons  for  the  Strength  of  Kraft 
Papers.  Papierfabr.  (FKST  V.  Al'SliAND  IlKITi 
L'l,  no  ti'J  i.lmie  !l,  i;)'J;{).  Not  only  ilo  the  resins  i^nii- 
Inlmle  ID  the  stn-nfftli  iif  kraft  i>ai>er,  but  also  liiu 
olliei-  iaity  eonstilneiils  of  Die  iJiilp.  These  suhstaiiees 
prohidily  eonlaiii  unsal  nraled  aeids,  wliieli  at  an  ele- 
\a(e(l  temperature  are  oxidized  and  form  polmyerised 
films  in  the  papei-,  lluis  kiiittinjj:  the  fibers  togethei-. 
(•Id  trees  do  not  >  i(d(l  these  substanees  to  sueh  a  de- 
firee  as  yoiiiij>:  ones.  T\h\  possibility  of  idilizinf;'  I  in- 
fresh  extract  from  conifers  for  siziiifi;  |)aper  is  suj;- 
j;estod.-,I.L.I'. 

F-0  The  Rinman  Process.  KMIL  IIKUSEH.  Paper- 
fabr.  L'l,  ;!_'•")  :!•'!()  i-luly  1."),  1!):23).  An  address  eover- 
inir  the  development  and  use  of  the  Kinnian  process 
in  (iei-many.  The  average  yield  of  liyiiroducts  pei' 
ton  of  iiulp  are:  pure  methanol  10  kg-..  ])ure  acetone 
8  ktr..  methyl  ethyl  ketone  10  kg.,  higher  ketones  (i  kg.. 
light  oils  4  kg.,  an.l  heavy  oils  .')L'  kg.-.I.L.P. 

F-5  Process  for  the  Purification  of  Pulps.  CARL  G. 
SCIIWAI.HK  and  KK.XST  BKCKEK.  Ger.  pat.  369.606. 
Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  'A.  'JHo  (July  28,  1923).  Pulps 
are  digested  at  100  C.  in  the  presence  of  alkaline 
eaitlis.-.I.L.P. 

F-0  Treating  Cellulose  Materials.  E.  L.  RINMAN. 
Swed.  pat.  ."il.lTl.  Alar.  28.  1923.  The  materials  con- 
taining celhdose  are  treated  with  hot  water  or  hot  di- 
lute waste  liquor  at  lemperatui-es  below  lOO"  (SO  to 
9T)   before  going  to  the  boilers. -C..T.W. 

HLEACHING 

F-O  H-5  Production  of  Bleached  Cellulose.  A.  R. 
deVAlX.S.  Eng.  i)at.  1S!),.561,  Sept.  3.  1921.  Liquors 
which  have  been  ])reviously  used  for  the  treatment 
of  eellulosic  materials  are  used  as  alkaline  liquors  to 
dissolve  the  products  obtained  bv  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine on  lignocellnlose  or  on  luilfstuFf.-A.P.-( '. 

H-4  Bleaching  Liquor  Produced  from  Salt  and  Water 
by  Means  of  Low.  Voltage  Cells.  Paper  Ind.  5,779,780 
(.Vug.  1923).  The  advantages  of  electrolytic  sodium 
hypochlorite,  prepared  directly  by  electrolysis  of 
sodium  chloride,  ai"e  briefly  outlined,  and  a  low  volt- 
age (4.6  X.)  cell  for  its  preparation  is  described.  Under 
normal  conditions  a  i)ound  of  chlorine  can  be  produced, 
from  5.08  lb.  of  salt  and  an  electrical  consumption  of 
2.5  kw.  With  sak  at  $10  a  ton  and  electricity  at  0.5 
per  kw.,  this  would  be  equivalent  to  35%  bleaching 
powder  laid   down   at   the   mill  for  $1.15  per   100  lb. 

-A.P.-C. 

H-5  Effect  of  Concentration  in  Bleaching  Soda  Fiber. 
E.  SUTERilELSTER.  Paper  Ind.  5,  760-763  (aug. 
1923).  From  a  series  of  laboratory  scale  experiments 
the  author  concludes  that,  with  soda  fibei-.  increasing 
the  concentration  of  the  stock  during  bleaching  lowers 
the  color  of  the  bleached  fil)er,  but  the  change  is  so 
small  that  it  can  be  corrected  at  very  slight  cost  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  more  bleach.  Most  of  the  ob- 
tainable savings  in  time  and  reduction  in  shives  is 
gained  by  raising  the  concentration  to  8%,  greater 
increase  having  but  little  effect.  The  loss  on  bleach- 
ing is  so  slightly  affected  by  concentration  that  it 
can  be  disregarded. -A.P.-C. 


H-5  Bleaching  Paper  Pulp.    it.  H.  WOLF.    IJ.  K.  i)at. 

I,  I'll. (;  10,  iMay  s,  1923.  I'aper  pul|)  is  lifted  to  the  top 
of  a  lileacliing  tank  (Ihrongli  which  it  subsccpiently 
descends)  by  a  eornvyor  within  a  e<"ntral  vertical  tube, 
which  is  made  narrower  at  the  bottoio  than  at  the 
loji  1.1  prevent  wedging  of  the  descending  |iulp  between 
the  rnn\eyor  tube  and  the  taid(   wall.-A.I'.-C. 

HI  Investigation  of  the  Hypobromite  Method  for 
Determining  Bleach  Requirements  of  Pulps.  1"  M 
ANDREWS  and  M.  VV.  IJKAV.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  15 
934-937  (Sept.  1923)  ;  Paper  Trade  J.  77,  No.  13,  47-50 
(Sept.  27,  1923).  In  Tingle's  hypobromite  method,  in 
Older  to  avoid  errors  due  to  volatilization  of  bromine 
the  reacting  solution  should  be  diluted  and  shoidd  be 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  23  ('.,  to  28'  C.  With 
these  ))recautions  the  method  is  of  definite  value  for 
sidphite  pulps  provided  bleach  requircmi'nls  do  no! 
vary  too  greatly.  With  .soda  pulp  there  is  an  apparent 
lack  of  constancy  in  the  ratio  of  llie  cldcirine  la<'tor  to 
tlu!  bleach  re(iuiremcnt.-A.P.-C. 

H-4  A  New  Hypochlorite  Bleach.     P.  ANDREW  Fr. 

])at.  530,706.  A  mixture  of  cliioiNne  and  air  is  i)as,scd 
lieen  added  a  saturated  solution  of  calcium  chloride 
and  calciumhyijochlorite.  This  paste  may  also  contain 
the  products  of  decomposition  of  calcium  hypochlorite 
as  well  as  the  soluble  .salts  present  in  the  caustic  lime 
used  The  reaction  mass  is  continuously  stirred  during 
the  chlorination.  The  resulting  paste"  is  filtered  and 
the  solid  part,  which  is  the  active  product,  is  dried  in  a 
vacuum  at  a  low  temperature.  The  resulting  pi-oduct 
is  characterized  by  its  stability. -A.P.-C. 

H-5  The  Bleaching  of  Ligno-Cellulose.  CARL  G 
SCHWALHE  and  HERMAN  WENZL.  Paper  32  No 
10,  9-10.  21  Mune  27.  1923):  No.  11,  5-6,  28  (July  4 
1923).  Also  Pulp  and  Paper  21.  825  (Aug.  16,  1923)' 
Paper  Trade  J.  77.  No.  S,  50  (Aug.  23,  1923. -A.P.-C. 

H-5  Comparative  Bleaching  Experiments  with  Chlo- 
rine Gas  and  Chloride  of  lime.  .EillL  IIEI'SER  and 
WERNER  NIETIIAMMKR.  Papierfabr.  (FEST  U 
AUSLAND  HEFT)  21.  52-60  (June  9,  1923).  Com- 
parative bleaching  experiments  were  carried  out  at 
room  temperature  on  a  Ritter-Kellner  sulphite  pulp, 
which  posses.sed  a  copper  number  of  2.20.  Upon  bleach- 
ing to  a  standard  white,  in  the  usual  way  with  chloride 
of  hme  for  6  hours,  the  chlorine  consumption  amounted 
to  3.2%.  the  copper  number  increased  to  3.13  and  the 
through  a  suspension  of  pulp  in  water  for  an  hour 
yield  was  96.5%.  Chlorine  gas  was  next  i)assed 
but  a  full  white  was  not  obtained.  In  this  experiment 
the  chlorine  consumption  varied  from  2.5  to  2.9%. 
independent  of  the  quantity  of  gas  pa.ssed  through; 
the  maximum  copper  number  was  2.90.  and  the  yield 
was  97%,.  A  combined  chlorine  gas-chloride  of  "lime 
bleach  gave  the  best  results.  After  treating  the  pulp 
mixture  with  chlorine  gas.  which  amounted  to  62  to 
72%  of  the  total  re(|uirement.  it  was  washed  with  water 
or  1%,  sodium  hydroxide  solution.  To  obtain  the  same 
degree  of  whiteness  ,  as  by  a  single  bleaching  process, 
only  about  50%  of  the  chlorine  was  required  and  the 
time  was  shortened  to  80  min. :  the  cojjper  number  was 
lower,  1.9;  and  the  yield  was  higher,  97.5  to  98.1', 
Washing  the  pulp  with  a  1%  sodium  hydroxide  solu- 
tion gave  better  results  than  by  using  water  alone 
thereby  effecting  a  percentage  chlorine  saving  from 
45  to  54  compared  to  the  usual  chloride  of  lime  bleach. 

-j.l.p! 

(Continued  on  page  1154) 
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A.  1'.  C'ostisaiu-,  Sccritary  EngincLT  of  the  Ontario 
Pulp  and  Papir  Makers'  Safety  Association,  has  returned 
to  Toronto  after  a  week's  visit  to  the  Espanola,  Sturgeon 
Falls  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  mills  of  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited.  As  a  result  of  his  inspec- 
tion of  the  plants  and  conferences  with  officials  and  em- 
ployees, Mr.  Costigane  is  more  optimistic  than  ever  as  to 
the  future  of  accident  prevention  in  the  company's  mills. 
"The  spirit  and  interest  exhibited  by  the  executive  offi- 
cers, superintendents  and  foremen  are  bound  to  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  rank  and  file  of  the  employees," 
said  Mr.  Costigane,  "and  such  influence  will  be  reflected 
in  the  accident  prevention  record  in  the  future.  Appren- 
tieeshi])  training  is  a  li.e  topic  in  the  mills  of  the  Spanish 
River  Company  and  is  being  studied  by  a  separate  commit- 
tee in  each  mill,  all  of  whom  will  bring  in  a  report  out- 
lining their  ideas  in  a  few  months'  time." 

The  many  friends  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of 
Lieut-Col.  Thomas  Gibson,  Vice-President  of  the  Spanish 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  will  regret  to  hear 
that  he  has  been  confined  to  his  bed  in  Toronto  for  over 
two  weeks.  Although  somewhat  improved  at  present 
writing  it  is  not  expected  that  Col.  Gibson  will  be  about 
for  some  little  time  yet. 

J.  McQueen,  representing  the  Wrenn  Paper  Company. 
Middletown,  Ont.,  manufacturers  of  blotting  papers, 
called  on  the  Toronto  paper  trade  last  week. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  a  new  concrete  dam  to 
replace  the  old  wooden  structure  at  the  Sturgeon  Falls 
mill  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited. 
The  work  will  be  carried  on  throughout  the  winter  and 
will   not   interfere   with   the   operation   of   the   mill. 

J.  G.  Gibson,  Toronto,  Secretary  of  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  and  River  Mills,  Limited,  has  returned  from  a  busi- 
ness trip  to  the  Sturgeon   Falls  plant  of  the  company. 

W.  H.  Sherriff,  of  the  Hodge-Sherriff  Paper  Company, 
Limited,  MacKinnon  Building,  Toronto,  has  returned  from 
a  successful  business  trip  through  the  Canadian  West  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  Sherriff  reports  a  constantly 
growing  demand  for  Wayagamack  kraft  paper  throughout 
the  West  with  a  good  outlook  for  future  trade,  although 
business  conditions  generally  are  somewhat  quiet. 

A.  E.  H.  Fair,  who  joined  the  staff  of  the  Lincoln  Paper 
Mills  Company,  Limited,  Merritton,  Ont.,  over  a  year  ago, 
has  been  promoted  to  be  superintendent  of  the  Company's 
Lybster  mill.  Mr.  Fair  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  as  a  chemical  engineer  in  1922  and  shortly  after 
joined  the  Lincoln  forces  and  has  been  following  an  ex- 
tension course  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Making  in  the  Institute 
of  Industrial  and  Domestic  Arts.  He  has  many  friends  in 
the  paper  trade  who  will  congratulate  him  on  his  rapid  rise 
in  the  industry. 

W.  .1.  Moon,  lithographer,  Montreal,  called  on  a  number 
of  the  paper  jobbers  in  Toronto  last  week. 

O.  H.  Moore,  general  manager  of  Hinde  &  Daueh, 
Limited,  box  board  manufacturers,  Toronto,  has  gone  on 
a  trip  to  Mexico  where  he  will  attend  the  Shriners'  conven- 
tion.     He  was  accompanied   by    Mrs.   Moore. 


A  new  record  for  the  month  was  made  in  October  by  the 
.\bitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company,  the  average  daily  pro- 
duction being  483.fi,  which  is  ten  tons  above  the  best 
previous  record. 

Only  an  aggressive  and  sustained  policy  of  regeneration 
and  more  intensive  fire  protection  will  conserve  Ontario's 
forest  wealth,  stated  Dr.  Clifton  D.  Howe,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  F'orestry  of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  an 
address  to  the  Ontario  Associated  Boards  of  Trade  at 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  last  week.  Citing  how  New  England, 
Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  had  squandered  their 
timber  wealth  and  how  Germany,  France  and  England  had 
adopted  reforestation  only  after  prodigal  policies  had 
taught  them  a  bitter  lesson.  Dr.  Howe  said  that  Ontario 
if  it  liad  any  regard  for  the  future,  must  heed  the  lessons 
of  history.  He  said  that  Ontario,  through  lack  of  a  pro- 
gressive timber  policy,  was  paying  from  $12  to  $20  freight 
charges  on  every  thousand  feet  of  timber  it  imported  from 
British  Columbia  and  the  Southern  States,  when  it  had 
an  abundance  of  the  same  wood  witiiin  one  hundred  miles 
of  Toronto,  Hamilton  and  London.  This  was  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  affairs,  all  because  citizens  of  Ontario 
had  not  taken  an  active  interest  in  moulding  the  forest 
Ijolicies  of  its  Government. 

Rowland  F"ord,  Jr.,  of  Rowland  Ford  &  Son,  roofing  felt 
and  building  papers,  Portneuf,  Que.,  called  on  the  Toronto 
jiaper  trade  last  week. 

C.  De  F'orest  Coots,  of  the  A\'hiting  Paper  Company, 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  was  a  business  visitor  in  Toronto  last 
week. 

Thomas  Dunn,  of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  who  handles  the 
Canadian  Paper  Board  product  in  that  city,  was  a  recent 
business  visitor  in  Toronto. 

David  Robertson,  general  manager  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
per Board  Company,  together  w-ith  his  superintendent,  Mr. 
McCook,  of  Campbellford,  were  in  Toronto  on  business  a 
few  days  ago. 

Harrj-  L.  James,  of  the  Stevens  Paper  Company,  New 
York,  manufacturers  of  fibre  wood  and  trunk  board,  called 
on  the  Toronto  paper  trade  last  week. 

The  Toronto  Typothetae  is  making  arrangements  for  a 
dinner  dance  to  be  held  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel  on  the 
evening  of  Dec.   1 1. 

Miss  Robena  .Justice,  a  popular  employee  of  the  Provin- 
cial Paper  Mills  Company.  Limited,  at  Thorold,  recently 
received  the  congratulations  of  her  many  friends  on  the 
occasion  of  her  marriage  in  Thorold. 

The  Long  Price  List  and  other  matters  were  under  dis- 
cussion at  a  well-attended  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Toronto 
Typothetae  at  the  Prince  George  Hotel  on  Nov.  20. 

The  extension  to  the  wood  room  of  the  Abitibi  Power 
&  Pulp  Company  at  Iroquois  F'alls,  Ont.,  has  been  com- 
pleted. F^our  new  barking  drums  have  been  installed  and 
are  in  operation.  The  new  upper  and  lower  water  tanks 
are  also  finished.  When  the  eight  drum  barkers  are  at 
work  the  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  double  what  it  was. 
When  pressed  the  barkers  will  bark  as  high  as  2,400  cords 
a  dav. 
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(Irtnt   i...s>ll.iliti.s   for  tlir  .I.m  l..| nl   -l    tli.     pulp    .iiul 

imp.  r  in.liislrv  w.rc  situ  liv  OI"f  kjrlUlroiii,  i.m-  ol  III 
Irmliiij;  pulp  mid  piiptr  iniiiuifmtiirrrs  of  Swiilrii,  who 
pjiss.il  through  Toronto  rcr.iitlv  on  his  way  I"  the  Oriiiil. 
lit-  visilid  tlu-  iimin  itntns  of  pulp  uiitl  piipir  production 
ill  Caiimlii  and  tin-  I'liittd  Stat.s  and  will  sp.iid  sonu-  tnii. 
in  tlif  Orient  invrstiKating  tin-  uiarkrts  tlurr  and  ri- oriraii 
Uiufi  tin-  foiiipany's  liraiuli  offiiis  in  Tokio  and  ^'okohania. 
"You  people  out  here  have  til.'  lust  oppi>rtunities  for  es 
tabliNliiiig  a  trenieiidoiis  trade  with  tli.-  Ori.nt,  aiul  I  have 
notieed  that  this  is  tlie  country  win  re  we  are  f,'oinf;  to  iiii  el 
\ery   hard  eoinpetition,"  Jie  said. 

Plans  for  the  i-iiltinn  of  from  «00.()0(),()()()  to  1  .OOO.OdO. 
000  feet  of  timber  on  N'aiuoiiver  Island  which  will  call 
for  the  <ri'ction  of  a  new  luniher,  wood  |)ul|)  and  sulphite 
tnill  at  Kdinonds,  liav.-  just  l..-en  .oinpl.ted  l>y  II.  W  . 
Kent  of  Portland  and  H.  A.  Strawhridge  of  ."^e.ittle.  .utini; 
in  conjunction  with  other  lumhcr  and  jiulp  interests.  Tli' 
tiinher  to  he  cut  lies  near  Quatsino  Sound  and  is  owned 
hy  Portland  interests,  Mr.  Kent  has  aniuiuneed.  The 
plant  at  Kdmonds  will  he  ustd  mainly  for  manuf.ietiiriiii; 
finished  lumher  and,  possibly,  furniture.  The  |)ul|>  and 
paper  mill  will  be  designed  to  use  waste  products  from 
the  Kdmonds  plant  and  also  waste  from  other  luml)er 
mills  on  Puget  Sound.  I'"our  companies  are  now  being- 
organized  for  the  plan  of  exploitation.  The  Northwest 
Securities  Corajjany  will  be  holding  Company. 

The  death  took  jilaee.  ;il  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  October 
I2(ith,  of  Mr.  1'.  K.  Fisher.  Presiitent  of  Pacific  Coast 
Pipe  Co..  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  \i.V.  Mr.  Fisher  was  born 
in  New  York  oT  years  ago;  came  West  20  years  ago. 
lie  founded  the  Pacific  Coast  Pipe  (yO.  in  Vancouver 
in  1904,  and  similar  comjianies  in  Spokane  and  Seat- 
tle, and  later  in  Portlanil,  Ore.  About  ten  years  ago 
he  disposed,  of  his  Pipe  Plants  on  the  American  side 
and  centred  his  activities  on  the  plant  at  Vancouver. 

A  fire  destroyed  the  garage  of  Mr.  Frank  McHenry, 
jiapei-  mill  superintendent  of  the  Belgo  Paper  Co.,  a 
few  days  ago.  Through  a  strange  coincidence.  Mr. 
McHenry 's  ear  was  down  in  a  garage  at  Three  Rivers, 
being  repaired.  Fire  was  discovered  after  much  dam- 
age had  been  done  to  the  garage.  Although  slightly 
sc(>rched,  Mr.  ilcllenry's  dwelling  was  not  damaged. 
The  investment  house  of  Rene  T.  Leelerc,  Inc.,  has 
issued  to  its  clients  an  interesting  booklet  on  Belgo- 
Canadian  Paper  Co.  It  is  attractively  illustrated  with 
cuts  of  the  Belgo  plant,  and  contains  a  description  of 
the  mills  and  limits,  with  tables  and  charts  depicting 
the  growth  of  the  newsprint  industry  in  this  country, 
and  the  growing  deficit  of  United  States  production 
with  relation  to  consumption. 

Lumbering  operations  in  the  north  country  are  re- 
ported to  be  on  a  considerably  larger  scale  this  year 
than  for  some  years  previous.  The  larger  companies 
have  eleven  big  camps  more  than  last  year  already  open 
and  the  timber  output  for  spring  should  be  double 
that  of  this  year.  One  year  ago  today  there  were 
orders  on  books  of  Government  employment  bureaux 
for  391  men.    Today  there  were  2.258  unfilled  orders. 

A  Canadian  firm  has  begun  selling  paper  machinery 
in  England.  The  Canadian  IngersoU-Rand  ('ompan'y 
has  orders  for  10  bird  screens  for  the  new  paper  mill 
being  built  by  Lloyds.  There  are  already  14  bird 
screens  in  operation  in  English  paper  mills,  and  are 
reported  to  be  giving  perfect  satisfaction. 

The  industry  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  T.  P. 
Howard,  comptroller  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills 
is  reported  in  a  convalescent  and  much  improved  con- 
dition. 


AMERICANS  COMBAT  EUROPEAN  IMPORTS 

.Miilses  of  the  taiilV  act  as  il  applies  lo  the  paper 
iidiistiy  will  be  followed  (doscly  by  the  Anicrioin 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  as  a  result  of  tin-  paper 
import  confeieiiee  held  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel 
Thursday.  Nos.  !'>.  Several  hours  of  discussion  by 
some  of  the  best  known  leaders  in  the  industry  were 
followed  b.v  a  re<piesl  lo  \\\f  .\iiiei-ican  Paper  and  Pulp 
.Association  lo  talcc  steps  In  eiiili  the  abuses  which  are 
liecoming  so  freipietit  as  In  eorislitllle  a  serious  nieiiaee 
lo   the  (loiliesi  ic    iiiiliisl  I'y. 

President  lleiiiy  W.  Stokes  of  llie  .Association,  who 
pi-csidcd  at  the  iiiipnrt  conference  aiitioiinceil  after- 
I  lie  nieeliiig  thai  ihc  executive  cominiltce  of  the  As- 
siieialioii  woiilil  lie  asked  to  meet  at  the  earliest  date 
|iir;silile  to  carry  out  llii'  wish  of  the  conference.  Wlial 
sleps  will  lie  taken  can  of  course  mil  hi'  lohl  at  lliis 
lime,  as  lliis  will  depenil  elltin-lv'  llpiili  I  he  aelioii  of 
I  he   eniiiiniltee. 

The  eiiiiference  was  one  of  the  niosl  iiiipnrlaiit  meet- 
ings (if  the  year,  and  was  marked  by  statements  from 
various  groups  in  the  industry  indicating  the  extent 
to  which  foreign  jiaper  is  coming  into  the  Amei-ican 
iiiarkel   in  eont  ra  venliou  of  the  spii-il    nl'  the  taritf  ai-l. 

In  opening  the  conference  PresiilenI  Stokes  said 
that  the  meeting  was  called  because  of  the  damage 
being  done  to  the  American  industry  by  foreign  im- 
portations, and  he  was  followed  by  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker, 
executive  secretary  of  the  A.ssoeiation,  who  reviewed 
the  work  already  done  to  combat  the  dumping  and 
improper  entry  of  foreign  papers. 

O.  M.  Porter,  assistant  .secretary  followed  with  an 
explanation  of  the  procedure  under  the  anti-dumping 
statute,  and  other  provisions  of  the  tariff  act,  and 
Warren  B.  Bullock,  director  of  the  Association's  In- 
formation Service  gave  figures  showing  the  increase  in 
sales  of  foreign  papers. 

John  Matthews,  Jr.  of  Washington.  Chief  of  the 
Paper  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  I)  ni- 
estic  Commerce  told  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by 
government  representatives  in  getting  information 
about  foreign  imports. 

Representatives  of  the  various  groups  affected  were 
then  asked  to  tell  of  the  difficulties  they  were  ex- 
periencing. How  high  grade  tissue  was  being  entered 
as  wrapping  paper  under  a  low  duty  and  then  sold 
as  tissue  was  told  by  the  tissue  paper  men.  In  grease- 
proof and  similar  food  protective  papers  it  was  told 
that  these  special  papers  were  being  entered  as  wra])- 
ping,  and  as  in  the  case  of  tissue  marketed  as  the  high 
(luality  paper  at  prices  below  domestic  costs. 

Newsprint  and  papers  for  publications  were  not  dis- 
i-ussed. 

Wrapping  paper,  however,  came  in  for  extensive 
discussion,  because  of  the  manner  in  which  imports 
have  been  suspected  of  coming  under  the  dumping 
act,  or  undervaluation.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
quantity  of  the  imports  was  not  particularly  large,  but 
that  the  bankrupt  sale  prices  at  which  ])aper  from 
Germany,  for  in.stanee,  was  offered  had  a  bad  psycho- 
logical effect  on  the  entire  American  market. 

The  sentiment  expressed  throughout  the  conference 
was  the  need  for  curbing  the  abuses  which  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  prevalent,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Association  will  take  steps  to  combat  every  effort 
of  European  shippers  to  evade  the  tariff  act. 
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FILLERS  AND   COATING    MATERIALS 

A-11  Greorgia  Clays  for  Paper  Fillers.  W.  M. 
WIEGEL.  Paper  Trade  J.  77,  .No.  (i.  51-54  (Aug.  9, 
1923).  As  a  result  of  tt>sts  which  are  described  in  de- 
tail the  author  concludes  that  many  of  the  Georgia 
white  clays  when  jn-opcrly  washed  and  jjrejiared  are 
fully  equal  to  and  in  some  cases  are  superior  to  the 
imported  clays  for  use  in  paper.-A.P.-C. 

All  K-9  Pape  Fillers.  REYMOND  and  BONNET. 
Papeterie  45.  681.689  (July  25,  1923) :  Paper  32,  5-8 
17  (8ci)t.  19.  1923).  Description  of  fillers,  their  func- 
tion, degree  of  retention,  and  uses  in  various  grades 
of  paper.-A.P.-C. 

A-11  Deflocculating  and  Reflocculating  Clay  and 
Other  Materials.  E.  G.  ACIIESON.  V.  ^.  pat.  1.45G. 
112.  .May  2:J.  11123.  Clay  graphite,  sulphure,  or  other 
solid  material  susceptible  to  deflocculation  is  sub- 
jected to  attrition  with  the  product  from  roasted 
cereals  and  ammonia  or  other  organic  deflocculating 
agent  and  the  collordal  matenal  is  afterward  refloc- 
culated  by  hydrochloric  acid  alum  or  other  electrolyte 
m  the  presence  of  residual  fine  material  to  obtain  a 
mixture  of  non-defloeculated  and  refloccnlated  par- 
ticles which  may  be  used  as  a  filler  for  papi'r.-A.P.-( '. 

A-12  K-7  Development  and  Growth  of  the  Use  of 
Casein.  REGINALD  W.  BIRD.  U.  S.  Papermaker  45. 
24.  26.  92  (Aug.  1923).  Sketch  of  the  development 
and  growth  of  the  use  of  casein  for  coating  iiaper  in 
the  United  States.-A.P.-C. 

K-9  FUling  Paper  Stock.  FRIEDRICH  REICIIARD. 
Ger.  pat.  3S7.425.  Papierfabr.  21.  347-348  (July  22. 
1923).  Water  glass  and  a  metallic  salt  are  added  to 
the  paper  stock  in  the  manner  described  in  Ger.  iiat. 
349.882.-J.L.P. 

K?-  Process  of  Coating  Paper  with  Fibers.  JOIIAXN 
PALI\IEN.  tier.  pat.  372-iS70.  Wochbl  Papierfabr.  54,- 
2607  (Sept.  19,  1923).  The  fibers  are  distributed  on 
the  sheet  of  paper,  which  is  covered  with  a  liquid  ad- 
hesive, and  then  dried  on  heated  cylinders. -J. L.P. 

K-23  Bituminous  Clay  Emulsion  for  Impregnating 
Paper.  L.  KIRSCHBRAUX.  U.  S.  pat.  1.461,445.  July 
10.  1923.  Heated  asphalt  or  other  bituminous  mate- 
rial is  added  to  colloidal  clay  and  water  form  an  emul- 
sion and  a  hydrocarbon  oil  such  as  topped  Mexican 
petroleum  is  then  added  to  constitute  an  additional 
internal  phase  of  the  emulsion.-A.P.-C. 
CHLORINE  PROCESS 

E-0  F-0  Process  of  Obtaining  and  Cleaning  Cellulose 
From  Wood  and  Similar  Substances.  E.  SCIBIIDT. 
Eng.  pat.  191.357,  Feb.  14,  1922.  Cellulose  may  be 
isolated  from  filirous  materials  such  as  wood,  waste 
paper,  etc.,  by  treating  them,  either  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  or  at  40°  to70°  C..  with  chlorine  peroxide 
in  i)res'iice  of  liquids  such  a.s  dilute  acetic  acid,  Avhieh 
are  cai)able  of  dissolving  the  lignin  after  it  has  been 
attacked  by  the  reagent.  The  resulting  cellulose  is  sub- 
sequently leaclied  with  alkali  soli!tion.-y\.P.-C. 

F-0  HO  The  De  Vains  Process  in  Paper  Making. 
J.  F.  CLERE.  Paper  Makers'  Mo.  J.  61.  32S-331  (Aug. 
1,  1923)  :  Paper  Mkr.  &  Brit.  Paper  Trade  J.  66,  315- 
317  (Sept.  1,  1923) ;  World's  Paper  Trade  Rev.  80, 
492-496  (Auir.  10,  1923).  See  Pulp  and  Paper  21.  8.54 
(Aug.  23.  1923V-A.P.-C. 

E-0  Manufacture  of  Pulp.  E.  SCHMIDT.  Eng.  pat. 
191,357,  Feb.  14.  1922.  Wood  or  tlie  like  is  treated 
with  chlorine  dioxide  (CiO,)  in  solvents  such  as  dilute 


acetic  acid,  which  dissolve  the  lignin  after  it  has  been 
transformed   by   the   chlorine  dioxide. -A. P. -C. 

HEATING 

K-7  M-4  Motor  Drive  and  Control  For  Beaters.  U. 
C.  COKDES.  Paper  Mill  47.  No.  33,4  (Aug.  18,  1923)  ; 
Paper  32,  No.  18  10-1  (Aug.  22,  1923).  Brief  discus- 
sion of  the  requirements  of  beater  drives  showing  the 
advantages  of  individual  motor  over  line  shaft  drive 
and  the  merits  and  demerits  of  silent  chain  type  of 
drive.-A.P.-C. 

K-7  Method  of  Beating  Pulp.  A.  E.  RYBERG  and 
P.  C.  SCHAANING.  Eng.  pat.  194,658,  Sept.  8,  1922. 
Compressed  air  or  gas  is  introduced  into  the  stock 
before  or  during  its  admission  to  the  beater,  and  may 
in  addition  be  introduced  into  the  beater  itself.  The 
passage  of  air  through  the  stock  enables  the  fibrous 
material  to  be  fed  into  the  beater  with  relatively  little 
water,  and  thereby  effects  a  considerable  saving  in 
power.-A.P.-C. 

K-7  Beater.  R.  J.  MARX.  Fr.  pat.  555,152.  In 
beaters  having  a  spiral  shaped  trough  the  stock  is 
carried  around  by  the  roll  for  about  three-quarters 
of  its  circumference,  and  is  directed  into  the  trough  by 
means  of  a  suitable  doctor.  According  to  the  inven- 
tion, the  hood  over  the  rolls  is  continued  some  distance 
over  the  trough,  and  the  latter  is  built,  back  of  the 
roll,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deflect  the  stock  and 
make  it  take  a  course  almost  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
roll,  A  spray  of  water  is  provided  under  the  doctor 
which  helps  to  make  the  stock  flow  more  readily  in  the 
trough. -A.P.-C. 

SIZING 

K-10  Waxing  and  Sizing  Composition  for  Paper. 
F.  L.  PULLEN.  U.  S.  pat.  1,452,389,  Apr,  17,  1923.  A 
liquid  for  sizing  paper  is  formed  of  lime  water,  borax, 
beeswax  and  linseed  oil. -A.P.-C. 

K-10  Sizing  for  Paper,  P.  W.  CODWISE.  U.  S. 
pat.  1,449,892,  .Mar.  27.  1923.  Hot  water  containing 
previously  washed  alum-tawed  leather  is  treated  with 
sufficient  aluminum  sulphate  to  bring  the  content  of 
the  latter  altogether  to  10%  of  the  dry  solids  present, 
to  form  a  sizing  which  is  of  light  eolor.-A.P.-C. 

K-10  Sizing  for  Paper  or  Cloth.  R.  KAISER  as- 
signor to  T.  M.  Duclie  c^-  Sons.  U.  S.  pat.  1,448,847, 
Mar.  20,  1923.  A  diy  sizing  solution  in  water  is  formed 
of  Karaya  gum  98.5%  and  oxalic  acid  1.5%  .-A.P.-C. 

A-12  Silicate  of  Soda  in  the  Paper  MUl.  JAMES  G. 
VAIL.  Paper  Trade  J.  77.  No.  12,  46-47  (Sept,  20, 
1293j  ;  Pulp  and  Paper  21,  957-958  (Sept.  27,  1923) ; 
Brief  review  of  the  use  of  Paper  mill  47,  No  39,  16,  18. 
eSeptember  29,  1923).  Waterglass  for  cementing 
poud,  for  rendering  clay  suspensions  more  fluid,  and 
for  sizing. -A.P.-C. 

K-10  Rosin  Sizing.  6.  BELLE.  Papeterie  45,  366- 
370,  481-484,  522-529  (Apr.  25,  Jlay  25,  June  10,  1923). 
A  review  covering  properties  of  rosin  from  the  stand- 
point of  sizing,  preparation  of  the  size,  sizing  and  the 
effect  of  the  various  ingredients  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  and  analysis  of  rosin,  resinates  and 
alum.-A.P.-C. 


E-5  A-3  Pulp  from  Grass.  E.  H.  S.  BARTER. 
Paper  Ind.  5,  481-482  (June  1923).  A  di.scu.ssion  of  the 
possibilities  of  development  of  the  industrv  in  Assam, 
India,  H  — A,P.-C. 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES 


C.  Howard  Smith,  President  of  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Montreal,  in  a  special  sipned  ar 
tiele  in  the  Jiuirnal  of  Coninieree,  New  York,  tells  of  the 
marvelous  irrowth  of  the  i)ulj>  and  paper  industry  i" 
Canada  during  the  last  decade.  Mr.  Smith  shows  that 
production  last  year  of  newsprint  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  the  j;reatest  advance  has  been  made,  was  tril)le 
the  pre-war  production  fij;ure.  He  points  out  that  this 
rapid  development  has  hecn  due  principally  to  the  fact 
that  Canada  has  vast  natural  resources  of  forests  and 
water  power.  A  still  greater  development  which  is  antici- 
pated in  this  direction  will  ultimately  result  in  Canada 
taking  her  place  as  the  leading  newsjirint  producer  of 
the  world.  From  a  country  that  jjroduced  comparatively 
small  quantities  of  pulp  and  p;i|ur  and  exported  very 
little,  wrote  Mr.  Smith,  Canada  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  countries  in  this  industry  with  a  total  production 
second  onh-  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Moss  has  advised 
the  Collector  of  Customs  at  Detroit  that  the  proper  rate  of 
duty  on  woollen  paper  machine  endless  felts  is  7  1-2 
cents  a  pound.  The  department,  he  said,  concurs  in  the 
])ractice  at  the  Port  of  New  York  in  assessing  the  duty 
on  this  merchandise  as  woollen  rags  under  Paragraph 
110.5  of  the  Tariff  Act. 

An  advisory  committee  of  leading  men  of  the  American 
paper  and  pulp  industry  is  being  formed  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wallace  to  eo-operate  with  his  department 
in  its  forestry  program  for  the  supply  and  use  of  pulp 
wood.  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker  has  been  active  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  committee.  He  has  had  conferences  with  Chief 
Forester  Greeley  and  E.  H.  Clapp,  Director  of  Research 
for  the  Forest  Srviee.  Twenty  prominent  paper  manu-^ 
faeturers  have  been  extended  invitations  to  serve  on  the 
committee. 

The  International  Paper  Company  is  making  eon- 
tracts  for  delivery  of  newsprint  for  the  first  half  of  192i 
at  $75  a  ton,  the  price  that  prevailed  throughout   192.3. 

John  Davey,  who  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Ohio 
following  a  brief  illness,  will  be  remembered  as  the  friend 
of  the  forest  and  the  man  who  brought  the  art  of  tree 
surgery  to  America.  With  only  the  fundamentals  of  edu- 
cation, Davey,  as  a  young  man  trained  in  the  arts  of 
horticulture  and  arboriculture,  came  to  America  in  1873. 
He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  gardens  and  parks  of 
Sommersetshire  as  a  child,  and  his  early  grown-up  years 
had  been  spent  in  close  application  to  his  profession  at 
Torquay.  It  was  John  Davey  who  introduced  tree  cul- 
ture and  tree  surgery  in  the  United  States.  He 
has  handed  the  art  down  to  his  son.  Congress- 
man Martin  Davey,  whose  activities  in  behalf  of  better 
forests,  better  parks  and  healthier  city  trees  have  been 
the  most  valuable   accomplishment  of  his   public  life. 

^  The  Salvation  Army's  new  social  service  center  in  New 
York  City,  which,  according  to  officers  of  the  Army,  was 
built  from  funds  raised  by  the  sale  of  waste  paper,  was 
opened  last  week.  The  institution  will  be  known  as  In- 
dustrial Home  No.  1  and  men  who  are  seeking  employ- 
ment will  be  put  to  work  sorting  waste  paper  and  repair- 
ing discarded  household  goods  contributed  to  the  organ- 
ization.    There  are  two  other  places  of  the  sort  now  in 


operation  in  the  city.  This  trading  of  tlic  Salvation 
Army  in  waste  pa|)er  is  under  attack  by  waste  paper 
dealers.  Charles  MeHride,  treasurer  of  the  Wilson  Stock 
Pa))er  Company  of  West  1  i)tli  Street,  New  York,  repre- 
senting the  Waste  Paper  Merchants'  .\ssociation,  has 
made  ajjplication  to  the  State  Attorney  General'.s  office 
to  dissolve  the  .Salvation  Army  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
engaged  illegally  in  the  wasfi-  |);iper  trade.  This  stcj) 
has  been  taken  because  there  is  no  other  means  of  elimin- 
ating its  alleged  illegal  competition.  Answering  the 
charge,  Col.  E.  J.  Parker,  head  of  the  Social  Service  De- 
partment of  the  Salvation  .Vrmy  for  more  than  twentv- 
five  years,  asserts  that  his  organization  never  has  made 
a  ]irofit  in  the  waste  paper  business.  He  said  that  the 
work  provides  employment  for  men  "down  but  not  out." 
George  Coggill,  of  counsel  for  the  Salvation  Army,  den- 
ied any  violation  of  the  law  and  said  his  client  has  a  right 
under  its  charter  to  bid  in  the  open  market  for  waste 
paper. 

The  New  York  State  Industrial  Commission's  survey  of 
the  factory  employment  situation  in  October  shows  gains 
in  many  directions,  the  total  improvement  since  August 
being  about  2  per  cent,  but  there  was  a  further  slowing  up 
in  the  paper  mills  both  because  of  low  water  and  because 
of  a  lessened  demand  for  paper.  Among  the  important 
increases  was  that  in  the  chemical  and  allied  industries. 
The  firms  making  industrial  chemicals  added  more  work- 
ers after  gains  in   September. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  City  has 
given  its  support  to  the  Forestry  Referendum  o"f  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  which  out- 
lines a  national  forestry  policy  designed  to  preserve  the 
forests  which  remain  and  to  increase  reforestation 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  Association  decided 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  eight  proposals  formulated 
by  the  National  Chamber's  Committee  on  Forestry  Policy, 
which  are  now  being  submitted  as  a  referendum  to  its 
constituent  member  organizations.  The  main  feature  of 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  Committee  is  the  replanting  of 
waste  land  from  which  the  forests  have  been  cut.  It  finds 
that  there  are  in  the  United  States  40.5,000,000  acres  of 
such  land.  Much  of  his  land  is  in  the  hands  of  private 
owners.  The  Committee  believes  that  this  should  be  ac- 
quired by  local.  State  or  National  Governments  as  rapidly 
as  possible  for  reforestation  purposes  The  Committe  also 
found  that  approximately  65  per  cent,  or  219,000,000 
acres  of  privately  owned  forest  land  in  the  United  States 
is  without  fire  protection. 


REAL  AND  SPUN  SILK  YARNS 

These_  yarns  are  only  ii.sed  for  tlie  making  of  high- 
cla^s  knitted  goods  on  fine  gauge  maeliines  or  as  a  com- 
ponent part  of  mixtures.  The  sy.stem  of  knitting  goods 
and  fabrics  from  silk  yarns  in  the  gum,  a  though  exten- 
sively practised  in  America,  does  not  s<?em  to  have  been 
taken  up  seriou.sly  in  this  country,  although,  from  t^e 
knitting  point  of  view,  the  yarn  is  ideal.  Considerable 
amounts  of  both  real  and  spun  silk  are  used  on  the 
Milanese  and  Atla.s  warp  knitting  machines  for  the 
manufacture  of  fabrics  or  cut  hosiery,  underwear  and 
evening  wear. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  GONDII  IONS 

Montreal  Market  Report 

PL'I.PWOOD— This  market  is  yet  umtrta;n.  wl'.ilst 
some  sales  Iiave  been  effeetcd  at  better  prices  than  eouhl 
be  got  at  this  time  last  year  owing  to  the  undoubted  scar- 
city of  pulpwood  in  the  producing  areas  in  Canada,  and 
also  due  to  the  fact  tliat  labor  is  scarce  as  well  as  costly, 
yet  American  buyers  of  pulpwood  are  not  eager  to  juir- 
chase;  this  hesitation  on  the  part  of  such  buyers  is  du  ■ 
to  the  impossibility  of  the  American  mills  to  run  any- 
where like  full  capacity  whi(  h  is  owing  to  the  lowness  of 
water  in  the  rivers;  in  most  eases  mills  are  deprived  el 
2')'^',.  of  their  power  and  we  even  hear  of  one  case  where 
the  capacity  has  been  reduced  To^J  ,  or  in  other  words 
two  grinders  being  employed  instead  of  eight  grinders. — 
In  such  cases  pulpwood  is  piling  up  at  the  mills  and  con- 
sequently orders  to  shop  are  being  cancelled — .However, 
should  heavv  rains  set  in  this  month  this  will  materially 
alter  the  position  and  normal  buying  conditions  should  be 
resumed — meantime  prices  run  about  $20.50  per  cord 
rough  and  $23  per  cord  for  rossed  on  Watertown.  N.  Y. 
basis — 

PULP  and  PAPER.  The  market  keeps  an  even  tone 
and  prices  show  little  change — Ground  wood  is  quoted  at 
$W  to  $12.  bleached  sulphite  $80  to  $82.  newsprint  $7.5 
and  kraft  paper  $160. 

Ontario  Market  News 

A  distinct  improvement  in  the  wrapping  paper, 
kraft  and  paper  bag  trade,  increasing  demand  for  hook 
papers  and  the  acceptance  of  contracts  for  newsprint 
at  the  unchanged  figure  of  $75  by  newsprint  mills  are 
features  of  the  Ontario  paper  trade  this  week.  It 
was  stated  by  newsprint  mills  that  no  reduced  price 
for  the  product  was  anticipated  and  that  some  of 
them  were  hooking  contracts  for  the  first  ipiarter 
of  next  year  at  the  current  rate.  It  had  already  been 
announced  that  the  International  Paper  Company  had 
been  accepting  contracts  on  this  basis.  In  regard  to 
the  wra])ping  paper  trade  both  mills  and  jobbers  re- 
port a  more  active  market  although  the  demand  has 
not  yet  reached  normal  propoi-tions.  Book  ]iaper  mills 
are  running  full  and  are  gradually  booking  fair  ton- 
nages ahead,  while  manufacturers  of  tissues,  toilets  and 
crepe  specialties  report  a  steady  business  with  what 
will  result  in  a  good  Christmas  volume  of  trade.  In 
other  ])aper  lines,  however,  business  is  dragging  some- 
what. The  board  mills,  for  instance,  are  running  light 
and  ;n  one  or  two  instances  manufacturing  operations 
have  ceased,  while  advantage  is  l)eiiig  taken  of  the  lull 
in  business  to  overhaul  plants.  Pa])er  box  manufac- 
turers generally  are  dejibu-ing  tiie  small  volume  of 
Christmas  business  and  although  a]l  the  plants  are 
running  it  is  difficult  in  some  instances  to  secure  suf- 
ficient orders  to  keep  the  wheels  turning.  This  con- 
dition has  reacted  against  the  board  mills  which  are 
the  box  makei's'  source  of  sup))ly  in  the  way  of  board. 
In  the  manufactured  stationery  line  and  envelopes, 
business  is  none  too  bi'isk  and  bond  and  l(>dger  mills 
report  cautious  buying  on  the  part  of  the  distributors. 


The  caution  with  which  the  retailer  laid  in  his  Christ- 
mas supplies  of  stationery  was  indicated  last  week  at 
the  warehouse  of  one  of  the  big  Toronto  manufacturing 
stationery  liouses  where  the  firm  were  kejit  busy 
receiving  eustomei's  from  the  ])rovinee  who  were  seek- 
ing to  further  supi)lement  their  stocks  for  the  Christ- 
mas trade.  Coated  paper  mills  report  a  fair  demand 
for  their  product  and  the  ])lants  generally  are  running 
full.  On  tlie  whole  there  a!)pears  to  be  a  better  demand 
for  the  high  grade  pajiers  and  while  for  the  most  part 
these  are  being  manufactured  in  Canada  there  are  some 
gi'ades  in  tlie  way  of  high  class  covers,  bristols,  etc. 
that  are  being  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  although  their  volume  is  light.  The  head 
of  one  of  the  Toronto  houses  which  handles  little  but 
high  grade  papers  told  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
of  Canada  la.st  week  that  only  in  case  where  a  printer 
was  developing  a  distinctive  line  of  work  requiring 
grade  ])aper  than  is  made,  in  Canada  was  the  pajjer 
trade  in  Ontario  going  out  of  the  country  for  their 
supplies.  The  home  market,  he  said,  was  being  as- 
siduously cultivated  in  practically  all  paper  lines  with 
good  results  all  round. 

PL^LP. — While  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the 
chemical  pulp  market  in  the  L'nited  States  the  Ontario 
mills  report  a  fair  demand  and  a  fairly  active  market 
for  all  lines.  Groundwood  pulp  continues  active  al- 
though it  is  stated  that  no  large  stocks  are  changing 
hands.  The  prevailing  price  for  groundwood  pulp  is 
$44.00.  while  bleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at  $90.00 ;  un- 
bleached at  $70.00  and  news  grade  at  $65.00. 

RAG  AND  PAPER  STOCKS.— There  is  little  activity 
in  the  rag  and  paper  stock  market  and  dealers  report 
that  all  grades  of  waste  ])aper  usually  sold  to  the 
board  mills  are  absolutely  dead.  All  the  lower  grades 
of  paper  are  off  at  least  $2  a  ton,  although  there  is  no 
change  in  the  various  grades  for  the  book  mills.  The 
lower  grades  of  rags  which  go  to  the  roofing  mills  are 
falling  off  in  price  as  the  demand  diminishes. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  ^'oi-jc.  Xdvenibei-  17. —  iS|)reial  ( '()rresi)(indence) 
—  The  International  Pap/cr  Company  this  week  an- 
nounced that  it  was  making  contracts  for  standard 
newsprint  in  rolls  at  $75  i)er  ton  or  3.50  cents  per 
pound  for  delivery  over  the  first  half  of  1924.  This 
means  that  there  is  to  be  no  change  in  the  price  of 
])rint  pai)er  over  the  first  part  of  next  year,  and  puts 
at  rest  all  of  the  rumors  going  the  rounds  of  the 
trade  to  the  effect  that  newsprint  prices  would  be 
advanced,  since  other  producing  companies  will  un- 
doubtedly follow  the  lead  of  the  T.  P.  and  continue  to 
quote  the  same  contract  basis  for  1924. 

The  announcement  that  no  alteration  would  be  made 
in  conti-act  prices  of  newsjjrint  was  somewhat  of  a 
surprise  to  some  members  of  the  trade  i)ecause  it  had 
been  expected  the  leading  producing  comi)any  would 
mark    up    quotations    at    least    slightly,    anticipations 
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Ilavin^f  lifi'ii  I'lif  H  qiiarlfr  <>l"  ii  .•.iil  |"T  pouti.l  rise. 
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'rii.'  t'iU'l  tliat  iifwsiiiiiil  inici's  mic  Icp  Ik'  l<'tl  mm 
.•liaiijri'tl  can  bo  lakvii  to  hhmii  llial  iiiiimifacliiri-is  an' 
iiiori-  anxious  to  ki'<'ii  lln'  |iniil  \<A\n-y  tiiarkct  i'liUy 
stHl>ili/.f(l  than  to  secure  llifllici'  luices  Idl-  Iheir  pidil 
net.  The  International  I'apei-  Conipiiiiy  liisl  spriiiu 
(.'ranted  an  increase  in  wajjcs  lo  ils  niill  opei-ativrs. 
Iiut  in  spite  of  tliis.  and  in  spite  of  llie  t  reiiieiidous 
demand  for  print  paper  and  the  fact  that  producrs 
could  doulitless  market  a  lar-jer  l(uina};e  lluin  tlicir 
present  facilities  will  etudile  tiiem  to  nianiifnet  inc,  the 
contract  hasis  to  pulilishei's  will  reuniiii  tlic  siiiiir  iis  :ill 
during  ]92:J.  President  I'liilip  '1'.  D.mI-v.  of  the  L  1'., 
at  the  tinu'  the  wane  increase  was  announced  early 
this  year  stated  that  the  company  hoped  to  offset  the 
higher  wa^es  hy  larjrer  pro<luelion  and  frreater  effi- 
ciency and  that  the  company  would  continue  to  sell 
its  output  at  the  lowest  price  possihle.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  comitany  has  scry  iiiateiiall.\  in 
creased  its  prodiu-tion  since  that  liiiie.  so  that  the 
company  officials  proliahl\'  li-riire  that  the  extra  cost 
of  manufacture  oeeasioiu'il  liy  tln'  wa^ie  i-isc  has  been 
oft'set. 

The  paper  market  as  a  whole  is  cliiiraetrri/.ed  liy 
fair  trade  activity.  The  movement  of  su])i)lics  toward 
consumers  is  keeiiinf;-  u|)  at  a  moderate  rate;  in  fact, 
it  is  apparent  that  consumers  are  alisorbin"-  a  heavier 
tonnage  of  paper  of  all  grades  than  normally,  yet 
there  is  easiness  to  he  noted  in  some  parts  of  the 
market  due  to  manufacturers  not  securing  sufficient 
husiness  to  warrant  anything  like  maximum  output 
and  thereby  leading  to  very  keen  competition  for 
orders  and  easiness  in  ])riee.  Present  demand  for 
paper  is  more  or  less  one-sided.  Print  paper,  Iniild- 
ing  papers,  sack  paper  and  certain  other  descriptions 
are  wanted  in  abnormally  large  amounts,  while  the 
movement  of  book,  fine,  wrapping,  tissue  and  other 
papers  and  box  boards  is  merely  measuring  up  to 
normal  or  slightly  less,  and  the  mills  of  the  country. 
in  their  expanded  condition,  are  in  need  of  additional 
business  to  keep  their  machines  ojierating  on  a  really 
profitable  scale. 

Production,  shipments  from  mills,  and  consumption 
of  newsprint  are  running  at  record  levels.  Publish- 
ers are  freely  absorbing  all  the  supply  of  paper  they 
have  on  contract  and  are  frequently  coming  into  the 
open  market  to  augment  their  purchases  somewhat, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  more  newsprint  could  be 
marketed  today  if  manufacturers  were  in  a  position 
to  book  larger  orders.  Moreover  the  outlook  for  print 
paper  is  unusually  bright.  The  present  market  activ- 
ity is  not  merely  seasonal,  due  to  the  pre-holiday  rush 
of  retail  business  and  the  consequent  volume  of  dis- 
play advertising  in  the  daily  press,  but  there  is  every 
indication  that  advertising  campaigns  will  continue 
after  the  turn  of  the  year  and  that  publishers  will 
be  called  on  to  use  just  as  much  print  paper  in  turn- 
ing out  their  issues  after  January  1  as  thev  have  been 
consuming  in  the  past  several  months. 

Notwithstanding     heavy   imports     of  newsprint  

from  Canada,  of  course  —  exports  of  that  commodity 
continue  to  grow  in  volume.  Tn  September  the  TTnited 
States  exported  2,388,067  pounds  of  newsprint,  valued 
at  !|!n2.953,  principally  to  Cuba,  Mexico  and  the  Phi- 
lippines,  compared   with  exports  of  1,998,946   pounds 
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lor  a  value  of  $109,275  in  August.  Hxjiorts  for  the 
eight  months  ended  Scptcmher  totalled  21,682,177 
poumls,  which  is  a  rather  small  amount  when  com 
pared  with  imports  into  the  I'niti'd  States  dui'ing  the 
same   p.'riod   of    1 ,720,fs:{7,4!)0   pounds. 

.Seerelary  of  the  Treasury  .Mi'llon  this  week  an 
nouiu'cil  tiiat  he  had  placed  a  limit  of  Hi  inches  on 
the    width    of    standard    newsprint     pajicr    entitled    lo 

admission    fn f    duty    under    the    laritt'    act.      In    a 

ruling  adilre.s.scd  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  New 
V(U'k.  the  Seei'ctary,  in  etTeet .  closed  the  free  list  to 
most  side  runs  of  news|iiinl,  stating  that  the  term 
••standard  newsprint  papei"'  as  used  in  the  tariff  law 
has  reference  to  a  paper  of  a  kind,  ((uality  and  width 
ordinarily  consumed  by  representative  newsi)ai)ers  in 
printing  their  regular  editions,  ami  as  the  record  in 
the  Treasury  Department  shows  that  paper  as  narrow 
as  16  inches  is  used  for  this  jiurpose  it  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  paper  of  the  kind  and  (piality  described  in 
(he  newsprint  regulation,  l(i  inches  or  over,  is  en- 
titled  to  be  admitted    free   of  duty. 

The  board  market  has  developed  additional  weak- 
ness. Prices  have  slid  off  slightly  further,  plain  chip 
board  being  quoted  at  $45  a  ton  f.o.b.  Xew  York,  and 
news  board  at  $47.50  a  ton,  and  some  sales  at  less  than 
these  figures  having  been  repoi'ted.  Demand  for 
board  is  ('omparatively  light,  while  the  sharp  decline 
in  waste  paper  has  reduced  in  pro])ortion  the  cost  of 
production,  so  that  manufacturers  evidently  are  pass- 
ing the  saving  on  to  their  customers.  The  present  tone 
of  the  market  \vould  infer  that  prices  have  not  yet 
touched  bottom  for  the  current  movement. 

CiROUXD  WOOD.  —  Ground  wood  is  firmly  quoted 
but  on  a  wide  price  range.  The  reason  for  the  breadth 
of  quotations  would  appear  to  be  the  increased  atten- 
tion given  by  producers  to  freight  rates  between  grind- 
ing and  consuming  points,  reflecting  the  competition 
among  manufacturers  for  business.  Domestic  ground 
wood  of  No.  1  prime  spruce  quality  is  reported  bring- 
ing $40  to  $43  a  ton  f.o.b.  pulp  mills,  and  in  exceptional 
cases,  slightly  higher,  while  Canadian  ground  wood  is 
reported  selling  to  T'nited  States  consumers  at  as  low 
as  .$37  a  ton  at  shipjiing  points  and  all  the  w^ay  up  to 
$50  a  ton.  and  even  higher,  prices  depending  on  the 
freight  and  also  on  the  air  dry  test.  Demand  for  me- 
chanical pulp  is  said  to  be  good.  Newsprint  mills  are 
buying  freely,  and  available  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
producers  and  dealers  are  small  —  abnormally  so  — 
and  with  the  winter  near  it  is  felt  there  should  be  no 
recession   of  note  in   values. 

CHEMICAL  PITLP.  _  There  are  signs  of  the  tone 
of  the  chemical  ])ulp  market  steadying  after  having 
ruled  weak  for  quite  a  lengthy  period.  With  freezing 
weather  not  far  away,  and  with  the  last  open  water 
season  in  Sweden  only  a  matter  of  days  oft"  importers 
seem  less  anxious  about  disposing  of  pulp  they  have 
unsold  on  hand,  and  domestic  producers  are  more  in- 
clined to  hold  for  the  prices  asked.  However,  there 
has  been  thus  far  no  actual  strengthening  of  prices. 
Such  improvement  as  has  occurred  has  been  of  a  senti- 
mental nature  but  it  seems  more  than  likely  values 
will  firm  in  the  near  future  or  when  available  suji- 
plies  of  pnlp  undergo  the  reduction  customary  during 
the  winter. 

Sales  of  foreign  strong  unbleacluid  sulphite  at 
around  2.90  cents  ])er  pound  ex  dock  New  York  have 
been  reported,  of  No.  1  Swedish  kraft  at  about  2.75 
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cents  on  the  dock  at  this  port,  of  Mitscherlich  sul- 
phite at  2.90  and  3  cents  ex  dock,  and  of  foreign 
bleached  sulphite  at  around  3.90  cents  a  pound  for 
the  No.  1  grade  ex  dock.  Buyers  are  still  looking  for 
supplies  to  be  had  at  price  concessions,  and  are  placing 
orders  in  spotty  fashion  as  their  direct  needs  dictate. 
RAGS.  —  The  movement  of  papermaking  rags  to- 
ward mills  is  of  limited  compass  yet  some  grades  are 
characterized  by  fair  demand.  Roofing  stock  is  prob- 
ably in  better  "call  than  any  other  class  of  rags  but 
buyers  are  intent  on  getting  even  these  rags  within 
certain  price  limits.  No.  1  roofing  is  selling  at  1.35 
cents  a  poTind  f.o.b.  New  York  to  felt  paper  mills,  and 
No.  2  packing  at  1.25  cents  New  York.  Foreign  roof- 
ing rags  are  in  relatively  less  demand  than  domestic 
and  are  quoted  at  about  1.35  cents  a  pound  ex  dock 
New  York  for  dark  cottons  and  1.45  cents  for  linsey 
garments.  Old  thirds  and  blues  are  wanted  in  rou- 
tine quantities  at  prices  of  3  cents,  on  an  average,  at 
dealers'  shipping  points  for  No.  1  repacked  blues,  and 
around  2.50  cents  for  miscellaneous  blues.  Old  whites 
are  quotably  unchanged  but  are  chiefly  inquired  for 
by  mills  in  "small  lots.  New  cuttings  are  in  spasmodic 
demand,  with  some  grades  moving  in  moderate  amounts 
and  others  almost  entirely  neglected. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  Further  declines  have  occurred 
this  week  in  old  paper  prices.  The  market  is  very 
weak,  demand  is  unusually  slow  for  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  values  have  sunk  to  levels  where  packers 
are  not  collecting  stock  in  many  directions,  claiming 
there  is  no  opportunity  of  them  realizing  a  profit  in 
handling  paper.  It  is  problematical  at  just  how  low 
purchases  could  be  made,  but  the  following  prices  re- 
present the  approximate  market  level  of  the  diiTerent 
grades :  No.  1  hard  white  shavings,  3.75  cents  a  pound 
f.o.b.  New  York;  No.  1  soft  white  .shavings,  3  cents; 
ledger  stock  2  cents;  heavy  magazines,  1.40  cents; 
crumpled  book  stock.  1.15  cents;  No.  1  kraft  paper, 
2.10  cents;  No.  1  print  manilas,  $1  a  hundred  pounds; 
folded  newspapers.  75  cents,  and  No.  1  mixed  paper, 
.50  cents.  The  situation  is  such  that  any  increase  in 
demand  would  doubtless  make  for  an  immediate  firm- 
ing of  prices.  Broader  demand  must  arise,  however, 
before  price  strength  can  be  expected,  and  there  arc  at 
the  moment  no  signs  of  consumers  wanting  larger 
amounts  of  stock. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  —  Old  manila  roi)e  is 
strongly  quoted  and  is  fetching  prices  proportionately 
higher  than  any  other  kind  of  papermaking  material. 
Sales  of  domestic  No.  1  manila  rope  at  7  cents  a  pound 
f.o.b.  New  York  have  been  reported,  while  foreign 
manila  rope  has  sold  to  paper  mills  at  close  to  6.50 
cents  ex  dock  at  this  port.  Dealers  say  the  low  level 
of  supplies  is  the  strongest  factor  in  the  market,  but 
imports  are  increasing  and  this  may  relieve  the  situa- 
tion shortly.  Old  bagging  is  quiet  and  is  quoted  at 
around  1.25  cents  a  i)ound  f.o.b.  New  York  for  No.  1 
scrap  bui-lap,  and  90  cents  a  hundred  pounds  for  roof- 
ing bagging. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  permitted  the 
Washington  Publishers'  Association  to  intervene  in  the 
cast  of  the  Evening  Star  Newspaper  Company  against  the 
r.inadian  Pacific  Railroad  et  al.  The  case  involves  rates 
on  all  newsprint  paper  from  Canada  to  Wasliington. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN 

The  Kobe  correspondent  of  "The  ^lanchester  Guar 
dian"  contributes  to  that  .journal  an  interesting  article 
dealing  with  the  economic  consequences  of  the  recent 
earthquake.  Yokohama,  he  says,  is  completely  gone, 
but  at  least  one-third  of  Tokio  remains,  and  that  city 
is  still  as  populous  as  any  in  Japan.  The  opinion  is 
expressed  that  the  Government  will  remain  in  Tokio 
as  it  is  more  attractive  economically  than  any  other 
place,  while  the  room  for  expansion  over  its  ruined  area 
affords  scope  for  growth  which  could  not  l)e  found  any- 
where else.  Referring  to  the  financial  position  of  the 
country,  the  correspondent  says:  "It  has  to  be  re- 
membered that,  notwithstanding  a  j'ear  of  unprece- 
dented excess  of  im])orts,  Jajian  is  still  flush  of  gold, 
and  could  raise  an  internal  loan  of  almost  any 
amount."  But  just  as  during  a  war  a  nation  is  forced 
to  spend  money  lavishly  and  create  thereby  an  appear- 
ance of  prosperity,  so  during  the  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion in  Japan  a  similar  tendency  is  probable.  "The 
chief  difficulty  is  that  the  profiteering  spirit  knows  no 
bounds  in  Japan,  partly  by  nature  and  partly  by  the 
evil  habit  of  mind  engendered  by  the  war."  The  cor 
respondent  points  out  that  whatever  measures  are 
taken  by  the  Japanese  Government  in  regard  to 
finance,  the  country  must  be  a  very  large  buyer  of 
supplies  required  for  the  pui'poses  of  reconstruction, 
and  manufactured  goods  of  various  kinds  will  also  be 
wanted  in  large  quantities.  "Prompt  shipment,  rea- 
sonably' lengthy  credit  (which  should,  however,  always 
have  a  cast-iron  assurance),  and  unvarying  quality  will 
assure  business."  It  is  pointed  out  that  a  good 
agency  is  invaluable;  it  is  better  still  to  have  one's 
own  man  connected  with  the  agency  to  devote  his 
whole  attention  to  the  business ;  and  it  is  best  of  all 
to  have  ones  own  full-fledged  bi-anch.  Judicious  adver- 
tising and  the  making  of  inquiries  through  the  Overseas 
Department  of  Trade  and  the  Consulates  may  help  to 
bring  business,  but  the  best  and  surest  way  is  to  go 
after  it.  —  Wool  Record  and  Textile  World. 


To  give  a  tenth  to  God  doubles  the  value  of  the  re- 
maining nine-tenths. 


STANDABJ)IZATION  MOVEMENT  IN  AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 

That  i)racticall3'  everj-  American  industry  is  making 
some  effort  toward  standardization  as  a  means  of 
eliminating  waste  is  shown  in  a  study  of  the  general 
subject  made  for  the  American  Trade  Association 
Executives  by  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  executive  Secretary 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 

No  less  than  sixty-six  associations  representing  basic 
industries  gave  Dr.  Baker  data  as  to  the  extent  of 
standardization  in  those  industries,  in  replies  to  his 
questionnaire,  which  embraced  seven  questions.  Prac- 
tically all  the  associations  i-eport  some  steps  toward 
standardization.  Thirty-five  associations  have  commit- 
tees at  work  on  the  subject  and  7.'i  ner  cent  of  the  six- 
ty-six associations  have  standardized  or  simplified  their 
products  at  least  in  part.  The  paving  brick  manu- 
facturers, for  instance,  have  reduced  the  number  of 
varieties  from  sixty-six  to  six.  and  the  Portland  Cement 
Association  has  achieved  a  single  standard  of  specifi- 
cations. The  Refractories  Association  has  reduced 
100  varieties  to  25.  The  milk  dealers  have  gone  a  long 
way  forward  in  standardi-'ing  .sanitary  fittings  in  milk, 
ice   cream  and  butter  factories.    The  metal  lath  manu- 
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fucluiers  huve  reduced  15U  styles  aud  finishes  to  10 
wuiglits  with  cumpunitively  tow  finishes. 

A  wide  variety  of  answers  was  received  to  the 
iiiu-stion  "To  what  extent  do  you  consider  it  advisable 
to  carry  standardization t"  •Until  busiuess  la  lost 
l.ceause  essentials  are  not  sui)plied,"  is  a  typical 
answer.  The  question  of  originality  of  design  ai)pears 
III  this  phase  of  the  question,  and  again  in  the  replies 
to  the  query  as  to  possible  harmful  results.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  replies  see  no  harmful  results 
possible.  At  least  half  of  the  associations  are  co-opera- 
img  with  government  agencies  to  this  end  and  tlie 
last  .luestion,  as  to  whether  standardization  should 
eome  throii-h  private  or  governmental  efforts  was 
almost  unanimously  answered  in  favor  ot  private 
initiative. 

••The  accomplishment  of  waste  prevention  and  of 
thrift  must  come,"  says  Dr.  Baker  in  his  summary 
"as  the  result  of  organized  effort  and  this  organized 
effort  in  industry  means  the  effort  of  the  trade  asso- 
ciation." 


HANS     I  AGERI  OEF,  I'reHldeiit  und   Ireuxuref 
ORVAR  IIYI.IN,  Vice  President 
MAIKICI'.  I ONDON.  Serretury 


GOVERNMENT  ANNUITIES 

Increasing  interest  throut>:hout  Canada  ui  the  Dom 
inion  Government  annuities  is  indicated  by  a  large 
increase  in  appliealions  for  this  fon^i  of  investment 
m-ide  durins  the  last  six  mouths,  'o  the  Dominion 
An"uities  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Dur 
in"-  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year, 
whi.di  sti.rts  on  April  1,  the  amount  of  money  invested 
ha<  l>een  over  .'^567,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  $1'25,- 
000  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  annuities  issued  m 
the  same  period  last  year. 

The  Act  establishing  government  annuities  was 
p-.issed  in  1908,  but  in  the  first  few  years  of  operation 
the  business  done  was  not  extensive,  in  the  past  10 
years,  however,  it  has  grown  steadily.  Various  plans 
of  annuities  are  operated. 

The  most  popular,  judging  by  the  number  of  applica- 
tions received,  it  is  stated  at  the  branch,  is  that  which 
gives  a  life  income  to  the  annuitant  for  the  payment 
of  a  stated  capital  sum.  He  or  she  will  be  paid  a  sum 
for  life  equivalent  at  or  beyond  the  age  of  55  years 
to  about  eight  per  cent,  of  the  amount  invested.  The 
rate  of  interest  increases  according  to  the  length  of 
the  period  of  survival  until  at  the  age  of  85  the  rate 
is  nearly  27  per  cent.  The  next  most  popular  plan 
is  the  deferred  annuity  system,  which  as  its  name  im- 
plies, becomes  effective  at  the  end  of  a  given  number 
of  years.  The  cost  depends  on  the  age  of  the  annuitant 
and  the  period  for  which  the  annuity  is  to  be  deferred. 
Judged  by  the  number  of  applications  received  this 
year  and  the  increasing  number  of  enquiries  to  the 
Department,  it  is  expected  that  the  amount  of  business 
written  in  1923  will  be  considerably  in  excess  of  last 
year's  total,  which  represented  an  investment  of  over 
a  million  dollars. 


Two  small  English  boys,  staring  in  a  barber  shop, 
and  seeing  the  barber  singeing  a  customer's  hair, 
one  said  to  the  other. 

"Blimey,  Bill,  he's  lookin'  for 'em  wiv  a  light." 


52   Vanderbllt    Avenue 
MEW    YORK,      N.    Y. 


Telephones 
Murray  liiH  (ml 


SOI.E  AGENTS   IN  U.  S.  A.,  CANADA, 
MEXICO  AND  CUBA    FOR 

Finnish   Cellulose    Association 
Helsingfors,    Finland 

AND 

Finnish   Wood   Pulp   Union 
Helsingfors,    Finland 
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Getting  On  in  the  World  ? 
or  Just  in  Years? 


DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  surest  and  safest  investment  you  could 
make  is  to  put  money  into  increased  earaing  capacity  1 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  every  man  who  works  well  on  his  own  job, 
but  in  addition  studies  the  job  higher  up,  gets  there  eventually'? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  when  you  start  to  study,  you  put  yourself 
into  a  different  class? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  only  one  man  in  fifty  will  be  competing 
with  you? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  of  this  con- 
tinent is  looking  for  that  one  man  in  fifty"? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  industry  has  spent  $50,000  to  help  that 
one  man  in  fifty? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  there  is  a  school  for  Pulp  and  Paper 
Makers  with  textbooks  written  by  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  how  to  read  and  write? 

THEN 

WHY  NOT  write  for 
Syllabus  and  Application  Blank 

TO 
Institute  of  Industrial  &  Domestic  Arts, 

Gardenvale,  Que. 

(  riie  autlioriztd   school  of  the   Pulp  and   Paper    Industry       of  the  United  States  and  Canada.) 


COUPON 

Fill  this  out  and 
send  it  in  NOW 


Institute  of  Industrial  &  Domestic  Arts, 

Gardenvale,  Que. 

Please  send   without   obligation   to   me   a   copy   of   the  Syllabus   and 
Application   Blank  of  Pulp  and   Paper  Courses. 

NAME     

POSITION     

COMPANY    

ADDRESS    


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

OF  CANADA 

A  Weekly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the   Pulp  and  Paper 

Manufacturing  Industry  with  an   Up-to-date  Review 

of  Conditions  in  the  Allied  Trades 


VOL.  XXL 
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Increased  Thickness 

means 

Increased  Life 


In  our  •World"  Acid  Resisting  Bronze 
Valves  Fittings  and  Specials  the 
patented  feature  of  thickened  throats. 
backs  and  other  formerly  quick 
wearing  out  parts,  is  one  that  will  be 
appreciated  by  Digester  Foremen  and 
Purchasing   Agents. 

By  the  outlay  of  very  little  additional 
expense  the  life  of  our  "World" 
"Acidrist"  Valves  etc.,  is  increased  out 
of  all  proportion. 

Our  complete  pattern  equipment 
allows  us  to  render  service  unexcelled 
in  Canada  and  we  solicit  your 
enquiries. 


T.McAVITY&  SONS  Ltd 

St  John.  N.  B.  ^ 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG 


The  Heart  of  the  Pumping  System 

The  Fairbanks  -  Morse  Centrifugal  Pump 
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Particularly  adapted  to  Municipal  Water  Supply,  High  Pressure 
Irrigation,  Marine  Service,  Hydraulic  Elevator  Service,  water 
supply  for  mills,  office  buildings  and  apartment  houses,  etc. 

These  renowned  pumps  have  a  long  record  of  continuous  satisfac- 
tory service.  They  are  of  extra  rugged  construction,  and  all 
bearings  are  renewable  bronze,  while  they  may  be  opened  quickly 
for  inspection   without  disturbing  pipe  connections. 

We  supph'  practically  every  type  of  pump,  be  it  Air,  Boiler  Feed, 
Centrifugal,  Fire,  Marine,  Gasoline,  Heavy  Oil,  Irrigation,  Rotary, 
Hydraulic  or  Tj'phoon,  etc.,  and  our  engineers  will  gladly  recom- 
mend the  proper  type  for  your  conditions  without  charge  or 
obligation.      Write   our  nearest   office   for    Pump   data. 


The  Canadian  FAIRBANKS  -  MORSE  Co.,  Limited 

Montreal  Toronto  St.  John  Winnipeg  Quebec  Ottawa  Windsor 

Vancouver  Calgary  Regina  Victoria 
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A  PAPERMAKER  S  TRIBUIE  TO  FRANKLIN 

llllll        III!       |11'IS(1I1 

rll    ((iialil'K'd     to 


ll  wiiiiKl  Ik'  i(iiito  sail'  to  si 
nioilcrii  times  was  so  perfect ly 
called  a  citizen  of  the  world  .is  ISrnjMiiiin  KiMiiklin. 
His  uobility  of  eharaeter,  and  his  ouist.indiii-  ai'.'oin 
l)lishments  in  the  fields  of  statesmaiishii),   iliploiiiiu-y. 

military  organization,  science,   industi'.al    siu ss,   and 

philanthropy  marl;  him  as  one  of  tlic  i  rally  ^;rcat  men 
of  the  world,  lie  proiiahly  enjoyed  a  wider  personal 
acquaintance  in  both  Kiiinp<'  ami  America  than  any 
other  man  of  his  time. 

There  have  been  a  niimlier  of  hiojii-aphies  written  of 
lienjamin  Franklin.  Imt  we  helicxi'  it  remained 
for  Dill  &  Collins,  pai)ermakcrs  of  I'liiladelphia, 
to  jirepare  a  list  (if  his  ma.j  ir  accomplish- 
nifnts.  This  list  of  forty-nine  remarkable  confribn- 
tion.s  to  the  life  of  his  time,  and  tlu'  welfare  of  hu- 
manity form.s  the  introduction  to  an  unusually  fine 
"Pictorial  Life  of  Ben.jamin  Kraidviin  "  which  has  been 
issued  by  this  Company  in  commenioration  of  the  "iOOth 
Anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  Franklin  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  Merely  to  repeat  the  list  would  occupy 
more  space  than  is  available  here  in  a  review  of  this 
excellent  book,  but  a  few  of  the  more  outstanding  ac- 
complishments which  will  be  of  interest  to  ]>uli)  and 
paper  makers  may  be  mentioned. 

Of  course,  foremost  in  the  minds  of  most  people 
when  Franklin  is  mentioned  is  his  discovery  that 
lightning  is  electi-ieity,  thus  opening  up  an  entirely 
new  and  formerly  unsuspected  field  of  science.  He 
followed  this  with  the  invention  of  the  lightning  rod, 
which  Dr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz  has  described  as  still 
the  best  and  most  reliable  protection  we  have  against 
lightning.  Franklin  also  discovered,  before  anyone 
else,  the  fact  that  a  current  of  electricity  can  make  a 
magnet  of  a  piece  of  steel.  He  also  gave  the  world 
the  best  theory  of  electricity,  which  has  been  confirmed 
and  adopted  by  the  foremost  scientists  of  our  own 
day.  He  delivered  mankind  from  the  nuisance  once 
universal  of  smoky  chimneys,  built  the  first  smoke- 
consuming  stove  and  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
ventilation. 

Franklin  was  instrumental  in  establishing  eighteen 
paper  mills  in  the  American  colonies.  He  also  edited 
the  best  and  most  successful  newspaper  in  all  the  colo- 
nies, introducing  illustrations,  a  question  and  answer 
department,  and  the  newspaper  cartoon. 


I'artoii  says  "Franklin  was  the  first  to  turn  to  great 
ai'couiit.  the  en;iiiic  «\'  advertising,  now  an  indispens- 
able elcinciil  in  moilern  business."  Franklin  started 
the  iirst  thrift  cam|)aign  and  his  "Ma.x'inis  of  Poor 
Kiidiard"  published  in  the  almanac  which  he  success- 
fully prei)ared  and  j»rinted  annually  for  many  years, 
were  great  encouragements  to  thrift  and  industry,  and 
are  .said  to  have  been  more  often  translated  and  printed 
than  any  other  works  of  an  American  author. 

l"'ranklin  made  a  competence  in  the  printing  busine.ss 
in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  and  retii-ed  from  active 
business  at  42  years  of  age  so  as  to  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  .scientific  study  and  to  add  "to 
doing  good".  Lord  Chatham  .said  before  Parliament 
that  Franklin  was  "an  honor,  not  to  the  English  nation 
only,  but  to  human  nature",  and  Parton  says  the 
greatest  event  in  Franklin's  life  was  his  deliberate  and 
final  choice  to  dedicate  himself  to  virtue  and  the 
public  good. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  brief  and  incomplete  sum- 
mary of  the  introduction  to  the  excellent  book  we 
have  mentioned,  which  includes  an  account  of  his  life, 
two  colored  portraits,  and  reproductions  of  the  many 
piatures  and  statues  of  Franklin,  but  there  is  one  more 
paragraph  from  it  that  deserves  special  attention.  We 
little  realize  the  enormous  influence  that  reading  has 
on  the  mind  of  a  boy  and  on  the  determination  of  thf 
youth  to  follow  a  definite  line  in  the  development  of 
his  character.  Franklin  himself  gives  credit  to  the 
influence  of  a  good  book  in  the  following  excerpt 
from  a  letter  written  by  him  in  1784  to  Dr.  Mather  in 
Boston,  the  son  of  Cotton  Mather,  an  eminent  divine  of 
that  period.  This  paragraph  reads  "When  I  was  a 
boy,  I  met  with  a  book  entitled  "E.ssays  to  Do  Good", 
which,  I  think,  was  written  by  your  father.  It  had 
been  so  little  regarded  by  a  former  possessor  that 
several  leaves  of  this  were  torn  out,  but  the  remainder 
gave  me  such  a  turn  of  thinking  as  to  have  an  in- 
fluence on  my  conduct  throughout  life;  for  I  have 
always  set  a  greater  value  on  the  eharaeter  of  a  doer 
of  good  than  on  any  other  kind  of  reputation;  and  if 
T  have  been,  as  you  seem  to  think,  a  useful  citizen,  the 
public  owes  the  advantage  of  it  to  that  book." 

Franklin  took  a  leading  part  in  the  convention  which 
adopted  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  although 
he  was  then  about  80  years  of  age,  and  so  feeble  that 
he  had  to  be  carried  to  the  session  in  a  chair.  His 
m-ienctic    personality,    keen    wit,    kiiully    humor,    and 
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powerful  intellect  guided  the  storm-tossed  convention 
over  many  a  shoal  and  saved  it  from  ultimate  ship- 
wreck. At  the  close  of  one  of  his  most  earnest  speeches 
he  concluded:  "I  have  lived,  Sir,  a  long  time,  and  the 
longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proof  I  see  of  this 
truth:  that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men." 

Here  we  have  a  man  who  was  inspired  to  think  by 
the  reading  of  a  book,  and  who,  as  a  result  of  serious 
thinking  deliberately  made  up  his  mind  to  be  "a  doer 
of  good."  His  success  in  a  business  way  as  a  printer 
and  publisher,  editor  and  bookseller,  business  promoter 
and  real  estate  owner  were  naught  but  honorable 
means  in  his  preparation  for  his  real  life  work.  The 
story  of  his  life  shows  that  his  time  was  by  no  means 
entirely  occupied  in  obtaining  a  competence  but 
throughout  his  busy  life,  he  was  always  engaged  in 
some  activity  for  the  public  good. 

Those  who  make  paper,  and  those  who  use  it  for 
printing  and  writing  must  assuredly  be  proud  of  the 
record  of  this  printer,  and  must  be  inspired  by  the 
remarkable  results  of  this  life  of  service  to  do  some 
real  thinking  and  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  good 
of  their  fellowmen.  Dill  and  Collins  are  to  be  thanked 
and  congratulated  for  putting  out  in  such  attractive 
form,  the  story  of  a  life  that  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
all  who  read  it. 
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AT  LAST 

At  last  we  shall  be  able  to  buy  a  roll  of  paper 
towels  as  occasion  requires  from  an  ordinary  store  in 
Montreal.  Perhaps  we  .should  say  an  extraordinary 
store,  because  for  the  seven  years  that  we  have  re- 
sided in  Canada,  periodic  requests  have  been  made  in 
vain  in  a  number  of  Montreal's  principal  stores  for 
this  commodity.  We  are  .just  advised  by  the  Inter- 
lake  Tissue  Mills  that  they  have  made  arrangements 
with  Henry  Morgan  &  Sons,  Goodwin's  Limited  and 
Grindley's  Pharmacy  (Westmount)  to  place  their 
roller  towels  on  sale.  We  mention  this  matter,  not  so 
much  as  a  compliment  to  the  enterprize  of  the  Inter- 
lake  Tissue  Mills,  as  to  take  note  of  a  step  which  we 
feel  should  have  been  taken  years  ago.  It  may  be 
that  Canada  is  10  years  or  so  behind  the  United 
States  in  the  individual  use  of  paper,  but  it  remains 
a  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  a  one-horse  town  in  the 
country  to  the  south  of  us  that  does  not  have  at  least 
one  store  where  a  person  can  buy  towels,  napkins, 
plates  and  other  useful  commodities  of  paper  which 
are  not  used  in  the  orthodox  way  with  a  pen  or  pencil 
or  to  wrap  a  bundle. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  such  representative  stores  as 
thoco  mentioned  have  not  heretofore  been  prevailed 
unon  to  carry  such  articles  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
pronlc  in  the  paner  industry  may.  themselves,  be  .inst 
a  bit  to  blame.  We  feel  sure  that  if  every  paper  man  or 
even  just   those   paper   men    who   read   the   Pulp   and 


Paper  Magazine  would  mention  at  their  homes  that 
such  and  such  articles  are  made  of  paper,  and  they 
would  like  to  see  them  tried  out  in  the  homes,  we 
should  see  a  rather  marked  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  pulp  and  paper  products.     The  demand  from 
tliree  or  four  or  a  dozen  patrons  of  a  store  for  a  cer- 
tain article  would  very  likely  be  sufficient  to  induce 
a   merchant   to  place   at   least   a   trial   order  for  the 
goods.    The  article  could  then  be  tried  in  the  home  of 
the  paper  men  and   a  casual  word  dropped  here  and 
there  would  doubtless   arouse  the  interest  of  friends 
in  the  same  article,  and  the  sale  would  be  extended, 
much  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  trade.     In  the  small 
matter  of  paper  towels,  we  must  admit  that  our  kit- 
chen has  been  kept  supplied  with  what  we  consider 
an  absolutely  essential  article  through  the  kindness  of 
wholesalers  who  have  been  willing  to  break  a  package 
or  to  sell  a  couple  of  rolls  from  the  .supply  made  use 
of  on  their  premises.    We  have  also  been  permitted  on 
occasion  to  purchase  directly  from  the  mill.     There 
are  several  concerns  in  Canada  which  make  excellent 
paper  towels,   and  we   are   sure   that  families  where 
there  are  boys  will  thoroughly  appreciate  their  value, 
to  mention  but  one  use,  when  they  consider  what  a' 
single  wipe  of  a  six-year  old's  wet  hands  will  do  to 
the  ordinary  linen  towel.    There  are  of  course  a  dozen 
other  uses  to  which  the  paper  towel  is  put  every  day. 
We  have  mentioned  but  one  line  along  which  co- 
operation and  mutual   support   of  paper  makers  for 
tlieir  fellow  tradesmen  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
all     concerned.     The  same  principle     can  be  carried 
through  to  all  other  lines  of  products  made  from  pulp 
and  paper.  We  should  all  attempt  to  make  use,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  such  products.     To  make  use  of  them 
means  in  many  cases  a  saving,  and  we  believe  in  all 
cases,  a  distinct  advantage  in  one  way  or  another. 


JUST  LIKE  OURS 


Simpkins  considered  himself  a  humorist.  He  sent  a 
selection  of  his  original  jokes  to  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper and  confidently  awaited  a  remittance.  His  ex- 
citement ran  high  when  he  received  a  letter,  obviously 
from  the  newspaper  office. 

He  opened  it  with  feverish  haste.  There  was  no 
check,  however,  just  a  small  note,  as  follows: 

"  Dear  sir:  Your  jokes  received.  Some  we  have 
seen  before,  some  we  have  not  seen  vet." 


WHAT  CHANGED  THE  BOY'S  LIFE 

A  Christian  man  walked  along  the  street  a  short 
distance  with  a  boy  of  his  acquaintance.  There  was 
time  for  only  a  few  words,  but  the  man  used  the  mo- 
ments to  say:  "Well,  Frank,  what  are  you  doing  with 
your  life?    What  do  you  mean  to  make  of  yourself?" 

Years  afterwards  the  boy,  now  a  noble,  purposeful 
voung  man,  declared  to  this  friend,  who.  of  course, 
had  forgotten  the  incident:  "Those  words  altered  my 
entire  life,  I  was  drifting.  T  gave  no  thought  to  my 
future,  but  what  you  said  set  me  to  thinking,  and  it 
has  made  a  man  of  me." 


NovpmJior  29th..  1923 
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Coloring  of  Paper 
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N'liiimis  |iai>t'rs  on  cdldriiit;  liiivc  liccii  irail  licfim! 
tliis  Assdfiatidii  (liiriiiy;  tlif  past  Idiir  years,  tlic  sul)- 
jt'C't-nuitttT  for  the  .most  pail  hi'iiiy;  of  a  n''"<'i'"l  i'"'- 
liro,  witli  respect  to  the  seleetion  and  applieatiou  of 
various  frroups  of  ilyestiilVs  to  dilt'crent  tfi-ailes  of  paper. 
Very  little  attention  has  heen  i)aiil  in  these  pajxTs  to 
the  use  of  individual  dyestuffs. 

The  technical  department  of  a  dyestidV  eonii)aiiy  eaii 
classify  its  work  into  three  fjroups;  namely. 

First,  research  or  development  work,  to- 
•retliei-  with  the  praetieal  aiiplieal  ion  of  this 
work  ill  tile  mill. 

Secontl,  malehinfj  of  shades,  using  the 
lahoratory  as  an  aid  for  practical  matching 
ill  the  mill. 

Third,  helping  to  correct  difficulties  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  dyestuffs  in  the  mills. 

In  going  over  the  color  problems  which  the  various 
mills  have  brought  to  our  attention,  we  find  a  marked 
similarity  in  the  difficulties  encountered.  A  great 
many  of  these  differences  are  due  to  the  incorrect 
manipulation  of  certain  individual  dyestuffs,  on  ac- 
count of  characteri-stic  properties  they  may  have. 

Rather  than  discuss  the  dyestuff  question  in  general, 
this  paper  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  proper- 
ties of  certain  dyestuft's  or  groups  of  dyestuffs  which 
are  used  extensively  in  the  paper  industry,  and  which 
have  been  the  most  general  causes  for  trouble. 

Basic  colors,  as  a  class,  should  never  be  dissolved  at 
a  temperature  above  the  boil.  If  live  steam  is  used  in 
dissolving  basic  colors,  there  is  a  chance  that  the 
strength  of  the  dyestuff"  may  be  reduced  as  high  as 
30  per  cent.  If,  upon  allowing  the  dyestuff  solution 
to  stand  after  boiling  by  the  use  of  live  steam,  an  oily 
or  tarry  mass  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  solution,  it  is 
proof  that  a  certain  disassociation  has  been  produced 
by  the  steam. 

Correct  Way  to  Dissolve  Dyestuffs 

This  trouble  can  be  avoided  by  dissolving  basic  d\^e- 
stuffs  in  the  following  manner:  Heat  the  water  to  a 
boil,  and  then  sprinkle  the  dyestuff  into  this  solution 
with  constant  stirring.  The  dyestuff  will  go  into  the 
solution  more  readily  than  by  shooting  live  steam  into 
the  solution  containing  the  dyestuff',  and  clottiug  is 
avoided  in  addition  to  the  guarantee  that  the  strength 
of  the  dyestuff  is  not  decreased  due  to  the  disassocia- 
tion. 

There  are  three  exceptions  to  the  above  rule  in  the 
dissolving  of  basic  dye.stuft"s ;  Auramine,  Victoria  Blue 
and  Basic  Browns  should  never  be  dissolved  in  water 
over  a  temperature  of  160  deg.  V.  In  fact,  in  the 
case  of  Auramine.  the  temperature  should  not  exceed 
140  deg.  P. 

♦  Pre-sented  at  N.  W.  Division  of  American  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mil!  .Sii|)ts.  Ass'n  meeting  in  Aijpleton.     Wis.,  October  26,  1923. 


'riieorelieally.  apprd.xiiiialeiy  40  parts  of  water 
should  he  used  in  dissolving;  one  part  of  basi(!  dyestuff. 
In  jiractiee,  the  best  genei'al  rule  to  follow  is  lu^ver  to 
liavi'  less  than  80  jiarts  of  water  per  part  of  dyestiifi'. 
In  other  worils,  apjiroximately  one  pound  per  ten 
gallons. 

In  many  mills  using  the  basic  blues  and  violets  for 
tinting,  the  dyestuft's  are  found  to  crystalli7,(!  out  of 
solution  along  the  sides  of  the  tank.  This  difficulty 
may  .sometimes  be  corrected  by  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid  to  the  dissolving  water  before  the  dyestuff  is 
added,  but  in  case  acetic  acid  will  not  correct  this  dif- 
ficulty, it  is  a  direct  sign  that  the  dyestuff'  is  in  too 
concentrated  a  solution. 

Basic  dyestuffs  should  never  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
solution  for  more  than  24  hours,  because  after  that 
length  of  time  hydrolysis  takes  place  to  an  extent  of 
weakening  the  solution  a.s  high  as  20  per  cent. 

Auramine  is  hydroscopic  in  character,  and  if  kept 
in  a  very  damp  place  may  ab.sorb  to  as  high  as  15  per 
cent,  of  moisture.  For  this  reason,  Aui-amine,  more 
than  any  other  dyestuff",  should  be  kept  in  storage 
where  atmospheric  conditions  are  normal,  these  being 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  standardized. 

Whenever  a  complaint  is  made  concerning  the 
standardization  of  Auramine,  our  first  step  is  to  weio-h 
the  contents  of  the  keg  or  barrel,  compare  this  weight 
to  the  gross  weight  marked  on  the  barrel,  and  it  is 
usually  found  that  where  pound  for  jiound  the  strength 
of  the  dyestuff  is  supposedly  reduced,  the  gross  weight 
of  the  barrel  has  increased  in  practically  the  .sa'me 
proportion. 

Chrysoidines  and  basic  browns  require  alum  to  de- 
velop their  shade.  Due  to  the  heat  of  the  dryers,  a 
sheet  of  paper  colored  with  Chrysoidine  will  appear 
redder  as  it  comes  off  the  machine  than  it  will  be  five 
minutes  later.  This  point  must  be  watched  in  matcli- 
ing  a  new  shade,  so  as  to  not  act  too  quickly  in 
changing  a  formula  in  ease  the  paper  first  run'  over 
the  machine  is  a  trifle  red. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  using  any  of  the  basic  violets 
IS  that  the  paper  colored  with  them  is  decidedly  red- 
der under  artificial  light  than  in  a  natural  lio-ht  Por 
this  reason  it  is  harder  to  hold  a  shade  with"  Methyl 
Violet  during  the  night  than  with  any  other  basic 
dyestuff.  If  the  mill  is  equipped  with  a  davlight  lamp 
a  good  policy  is  to  use  the  lamp  both  during  the  day 
as  well  as  at  night.  Practically  no  trouble  is  ever  ex- 
perienced with  any  of  the  other  basic  dyestuft's  pro 
vided  the  general  directions  for  dissolving"are  followed. 
Acid  Sizes 

Acid  colors  dift'er  from  basic  colors  in  the  fact  that 
they  may  be  dissolved  at  a  boil.  Approximately  half 
he  water  is  required  to  di.ssolve  them  as  is  required  by 
basic  dyestiiff.s,  and  they  are  practically  unaft'ected  in 
sliade  by  the  heat  of  the  dryers.  More  trouble  is  ex 
perienced,    however,    with    Metani]    Yellow,    belongin- 
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to  tliis  grroup.  tlinii  with  any  other  dyostufT  used  in  the 
jiaper  mills. 

Metanil  Yellow  i.s  very  sensitive  to  excesses  of  acid 
or  alum,  this  sensitiveness  being  accentuated  by  heat. 
This  dyestulf  is  the  most  economical  to  use  for  the 
manufacture  of  yellow  shades  of  container  liner,  but 
unless  certain  points  are  closely  observed,  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  hold  a  uniform  shade  on  this  type 
of  stock.  It  is  common  practice  in  the  board  mills 
to  use  excess  of  alum  as  well  as  to  heat  up  the  liner 
stock  to  temperatures  ranging  from  100  deg.  to  110 
deg.  F.,  which  is  good  practice,  to  180  deg.  F.,  which  is 
very  poor  practice.  In  having  the  temperature  of  the 
beater  excessively  over  110  deg.  F.,  not  only  is  the 
shade  of  the  board  decidedly  deadened,  but  the  sizing 
is  also  decreased,  and  the  strength  of  the  stock  re- 
duced. In  other  words,  if  enough  alum  is  used  for 
sizing  purjioses  and  the  temperature  of  the  beater  be 
kept  at  the  correct  degree,  no  trouble  with  Metanil 
Yellow  should  be  experienced,  but  in  case  the  shade  of 
^letanil  Yellow  is  deadened,  the  superintendent  should 
look  further  to  see  the  sizing  qualities  of  his  board, 
for  the  ]\[etanil  Yellow  acts  as  an  indicator  on  this 
])oint. 

Acid  colors  are  the  most  satisfactory  for  calender 
coloring,  but  for  this  type  of  work  the  most  highly 
concentrated  brands  obtainable  should  be  employed 
for  the  following  reason  :  Reduced  brands  of  acid  dye- 
stuiTs  are  diluted  with  salt,  and  the  salt  solution  when 
impregnated  into  the  surface  of  the  sheet  of  paper  will 
naturally  decrease  the  sizing  qualities. 

This  point  is  also  applicable  to  the  use  of  conceu- 
ti-ated  brands  of  acid  or  direct  dyestutfs  in  the  beater, 
for  here  again  the  salt  used  in  diluting  reduced  brands 
h;;s  a  deteriorating  action  on  the  size.  Pi-actically  no 
other  trouble  is  experienced  with  the  acid  dyestuft's, 
with  the  exception  of  tronble  from  two  sidedness  anrl 
foaming. 

Foaming  may  be  decreaserl  l)y  the  use  of  slight  ex- 
cesses of  alum  and  by  deci-easing  agitation  of  the  stock 
to  the  minimum.  If  such  methods  are  not  satisfactory, 
the  introduction  of  a  small  amount  of  Turkey  Red  Oil 
or  a  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  ammonia  will  decrease 
the  foaming.  The  use  of  kerosene  is  to  be  avoided, 
because  it  acts  as  a  solvent  for  free  rosin  in  the  size 
and  will  ajipear  on  the  machine  by  gummiug  up  the 
press  rolls. 

Two  sidedness  is  a  question  too  paramount  to  dis- 
cuss in  a  paper  of  this  type.  Our  research  department 
is  working  on  this  problem  and  within  the  next  few 
months  we  hope  to  have  information  which  will  be 
of  decided  advantage  to  all  the  mills. 

In  the  coating  mills,  acid  dyestuft's  face  the  problem 
of  fastness  to  alkali.  This  jiroblem  resolves  into  a 
careful  selection  of  .iust  which  dye  stuft's  should  be  used 
for  each  coating  formula. 

Direct  dyestuft's.  like  acid  dyestuffs  may  be  dissolved 
at  a  boil,  though  continued  boiling  is  not  a  good  prac- 
tice. Alum  has  the  property  of  dulling  all  direct  dye- 
stuff's,  which  explains  the  dift'erence  in  shade  obtained 
on  sized  and.  unsized  papers. 

On  mixed  furnishes,  trouble  is  often  experienced  due 
to  granite  fibres  appearing  in  the  sheet.  This  can  be 
avoided  either  by  adding  the  dvestuff  in  very  cold 
dilute  solution,  or  by  adding  it  dry  to  the  beater. 

As  explained  in  the  use  of  Chrysoidine,  certain  direct 
dvestuff's  are  much  redder  in  shade,  due  to  the  action 


of  heat  and  alum  when  first  thej'  come  oft'  the  ma- 
chine, than  after  the  paper  has  assumed  atmospheric 
conditions.  Direct  dyestuft's  that  act  in  this  manner 
are  very  seldom  recommended  for  use  in  the  pai)er 
mills,  because  other  direct  dyestuft's.  which  do  not  act 
this  way,  can  be  used  to  obtain  the  same  shades  at  ap- 
l)roximately  the  same  cost. 


THE  BEST  SIZE  FOR  A  BUSINESS 

By  WILLIA.M  H.  P.ASSET.  President.  .Miller.  Franklin. 
Basset  &  Co.,   Inc. 

Almost  every  man  feels  that  if  his  business  were 
only  larger  his  ])rofits  would  be  greater  and  all  would 
be  well.  A  business  man's  career  is  usually  a  con- 
tinuous struggle  to  make  greater  sales  and  to  make 
his  plant  larger. 

Undoubtedly  the  mamifacturing  of  the  future  will 
be  done  by  the  large  enterprises,  for  only  they  can 
achieve  the  economies  of  mass  production.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  will  be  done  in  tremendous  plants, 
centralized  in  one  location.  Farsighted  business  men 
and  engineers  realize  that  the  big  plant  is  not  always 
the  most  economical  one  either  for  making  or  for  sell- 
ing. 

There  is  a  best  size  of  manufacturing  unit  for  each 
indu.stry.  The  big  business  will  have  many  such  units 
s]iread  over  the  country. 

If  a  plant  is  too  small  it  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
]U'ice  demanded  by  men  capable  of  manufacturing 
economically,  for  it  cannot  utilize  all  of  their  ability. 
It  must  put  up  with  inferior,  cheaper  talent. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  plant  is  too  large,  execu- 
tive supervision  will  not  be  able  to  cover  it  com- 
pletely. There  will  be  a  fringe  that  will  escape  proper 
sujiervision.  That  means  that  something  or  other  will 
constantly  be  going  wrong. 

To  determine  just  how  large  your  plant  should  be, 
for  best  results,  is  a  study  that  will  well  repay  the 
effort  and  time  taken. — Fibre  and  Fabric. 


PREMIER  PLEASED  WITH  KENOGAMI 

Premier  Tasehereau  returned  to  (,}uel)ee  last  Sunday 
from  his  initial  tour  of  the  Kenogami  and  Chicoutimi 
districts  as  the  guest  of  Sir  William  Price. 

The  party,  which  included  several  ministers,  escorted 
by  directors  of  Price  Bros.,  left  here  on  Thursday 
evening  and  visited  the  Price  industries  at  Kenogami 
and  Chicoutimi  Friday  and  yesterday. 

Premier  Taschereavi  expressed  himself  as  enchanted 
with  his  trip  and  stated  that  the  party  had  seen  some 
wonderful  works,  especially  those  at  the  Grand  Dis- 
charge. 

Premier  Tasehereau  stated  that  Sir  William  Price 
had  informed  the  party  that,  with  the  installation  of 
new  machinery,  the  pi-oduetion  of  ]iaper  would  be  in- 
creased from  four  hundred  to  nine  hundred  tons  per 
day. 

The  work  that  was  being  done  and  had  been  done 
by  Sir  William  in  that  district,  he  said,  was  remark- 
able, and  he  had  been  very  much  impressed  at  the 
magnitude  of  what   had  been  undertaken. 

Speaking  at  a  banquet  in  honor  of  the  visitors  on 
Friday  evening  in  the  Price  Bros,  staff'  house  at  Keno- 
gami, Sir  William  had  suggested  that  the  name  of  the 
Kenogami  dam  be,  changed  to  that  of  Tasehereau  dam. 
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A  Dynamic  Appraisal 

|.\     .1.     W.     HH  VSSlN(;'r{)N,    ('..MMiUinK     Kiij,'iii<rr,     l'..rt    Arlluir,   Ontario,    Canada. 


\\  111  II  111.  -1...1  iMaj.Hin  .if  till-  sinokclfss  powder  and 
liii;li  t\i)li»iv<s  plants  of  tlu-  I'nitcd  States  were  eonsoli- 
dnted  into  what  is  jjenerally  known  as  the  DiiPont  eoin- 
panv  and  then  speeifieally  as  tlie  K.  I.  Dujiont  de  Nem- 
ours Co.  the  amount  of  work  neeessitatcd  to  weld  the 
eonipoiieiit  parts  into  a  homogeneous  whole  was  enormous. 
It  was  of  eourse  essential  that  reli.ilili'  .\ppraisal  Com 
panies  should  he  ealled  upon  to  i)laee  a  value  on  the 
aetual  property  of  the  variou.s  and  numerous  parts  that 
eomposed  the  larjje  orj;anisntion.  There  was  however 
sueli  a  {treat  differenee  in  tile  eosts  of  i)roduetion  in 
plants  of  the  same  jteneral  desij^n  and  eontaining  the  s.ime 
maehinery  that  it  heeaine  neeessary  for  the  projxr  k-i'p- 
iuji  of  the  aeeounts  of  the  Main  Office  that  some  ai)proxi- 
mate  area  of  the  aetual  eost  of  manufaeture  per  thousand 
of  yield  in  each  plant  should  be  obtained,  'riic  neeesdty 
for  this  was  aeeentuated  by  the  faet  that  some  plants  with 
antitpiated  and  poor  maehinery  were  actually  manufac- 
turini;  powder  or  dynamite  more  cheaply  tlian  other 
))lnnts  well  equijiped  witll  up-to-date  manufacturing  tools. 
Tlie  writer  was  eTii))loyed  for  three  or  four  years  in  the 
High  F.x))losi\es  Operating  Division  of  the  Dupont  Com- 
pany and  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Smokeles.s  Powder 
Plants  a.s  Chief  Engineer  of  the  liglit,  heat  and  power  end 
of  these  j)lants.  During  the  greater  part  of  this  time  he 
installed  a  power  eost  determination  system,  which  was 
based  on  the  actual  cost  of  power  per  thousand  of  yield 
of  each  process  of  manufacture  in  all  plants,  and  made 
from  time  to  time  such  alterations  in  the  original  power 
eosts  as  were  caused  by  improvements  in  machinery, 
methods,  application  of  labor  and  generation  of  powe.'-  as 
suggested  as  advisable  from  the  first  series  of  tests  made 
to  determine  the  aetual  eosts. 

The  general  plan  followed  in  the  first  place  was  to  send 
a  squad  of  engineers  out  to  each  plant  in  turn.  These  men 
took  with  them  almost  every  conceivable  testing  instru- 
ment ;  indicators,  thermometers,  gas  analysing  sets,  draft 
guages,  steam  meters,  air  meters,  water  meters  etc.,  in  all 
nearly  enough  to  fill  a  small  freight  car.  Arriving  at  the 
plant  they  camped  on  the  work  till  finished  and  ready  to 
report.  T»lie  first  week  or  so  was  taken  up  with  prelim- 
inary tests  to  determine  the  number  of  gallons  of  water. 
cubic  feet  of  compressed  air,  boiler-horse  power-hours  of 
steam,  engine-horse-power-hours  of  steam,  K.  W.  hours  of 
electricity  used  per  thousands  of  yield  in  each  process  of 
manufaeture.  Up  to  and  including  the  beaters  the  manu- 
facture of  smokeless  powder  is  very  similar  to  the  manu- 
faeture of  high  grade  paper.  These  tests  completed,  de- 
terminations were  made  of  the  efficiency  of  the  pumps 
and  engines.  That  is  we  found  out  how  much  steam  was 
used  in  each  pump  and  engine  per  unit  of  useful  power, 
developed.  We  then  ran  a  twenty  four  hours  tests  of  the 
whole  plant  noting: 

1.  The  total  number  of  units  of  power  supplied  to  the 
plant  from  the  main  power  house  or  source  of  supply. 

2.  The  total  number  of  thousands  of  yield  that  passed 
through  each  process  of  manufaeture  during  the  2-1  hours 
of  test. 

3.  The  quantity  of  raw  material  used  per  thousand  of 
yield  in  each  process  of  manufacture  during  the  2t  hour 
test. 


i.  The  dollar-hours  of  lal)or  used  per  thousand  of 
yield  in  each  process  of  nianufactun-  during  the  2t  hour 
test. 

All  this  data  obtained,  tli>-  report  was  prepared  in  tin 
following  manner. 

The  items  in  the  second  division,  namely,  the  number  of 
thousan<ls  of  yield  that  |)assc(l  through  "each  ()rocess  of 
manufaeture  during  the  21.  lu)ur  test  was  nuiltiplied  by 
the  number  of  units  of  power  re(]iiired  per  thousand  of 
yield  in  each  jirocess  respectively  as  determined  by  tlur 
preliminary  tests.  The  results  obtained  from  these"  mul- 
tiplications were  summed  together  and  compared  with  the 
total  number  of  units  suj>plied  from  the  main  jiower  hou.-c. 
The  discrepancy  between  thes,'  two  totals  showed  the  los- 
ses and  leaks,  also  the  power  required  to  run  the  jjlant 
when  doing  no  useful  work.  This  figure  was  cheeked  hv 
running  the  plant  in  question  on  Sunday  and  finding  by 
process  of  elimination  the  power  required  by  machinery 
running  idle  and  the  power  required  for  light  and  heat. 
VVhen  an  air  line  or  a  water  line  required  much  work  on 
the  part  of  compressor  or  pump  to  maintain  working  pres- 
sure It  was  evidence  of  leakage  which  was  followed  up 
and  checked.  When  the  supply  of  steam  requir.-d  on  any 
given  line  was  excessive  leaks  were   always   found. 

Ihe  finished  report  in  each  case  gave  in  cents  and  frac- 
tions of  a  cent  the  cost  of  production  of  water,  steam  air 
and  electricity  in  each  plant  and  the  cost  of  engine  hor.se 
power.  In  addition  the  eost  of  manufacture  in  each  pro- 
cess per  thousand  of  yield  was  given  for  Power,  Labor, 
Raw  Material  and  Upkeep;;  this  latter  figure  was  a  mea- 
sure of  the  commercial  efficiency  of  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed  and    was   a    composite   figure   based   on    first   cost, 

^howTT"',''''''^'./''-  C-'n^P^iso"  between  reports 
showed  astonishing  differences  in  eost  of  power,  labor  and 
material  ,n  each  process.  We  found  boiler  houses  with 
badly  balanced  grate  surface,  with  respect  to  area  of 
chimney  and  heating  surface  using  coal  not  suited  fo 
cond,tions  existing.  We  found  leakages  and  losses,  some 
due  to  poor  design,  others  to  inadequate  methods.  We 
tound   great   losses    of    raw   material    that   disappeared    in 

ZZlT"'\'f  "--'i  -^-v  -  waste  waters.Mve  found 
equally  great  losses  in  labor  owing  to  methods  of  apoli- 
cation  Those  occurred  in  plants  that  appeared  to  be'  in 
first  class  condition.  The  engineers  in  some  cases  did  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  prove  conditions  owing  to  the  o-ood 
looking  appearance  of  the  plant  in  general,  only  to  find 
at  the  end  of  the  tests  and  the  preparation  of  the  report 
that  .savings  aggregating  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  were 
possible. 

In  general  these  Power  and  Method  reports,  first  con- 
ceived purely  as  an  aid  to  the  Auditing  Department 
turned  out  to  have  a  great  value  as  a  basis  of  indicatin.^ 
savings  m  cost  of  production  and  in  increasing  production" 
Another  curious  by-product,  so  to  speak,  was  that  a  fairly 
definite  indication  as  to  the  most  economical  rate  of  manu- 
facture per  plant  was  clearly  shown.  Comparison  be- 
tween plants  showed  that  while  one  plant  was  economical 
in  eooking  as  shown  in  the  cost  per  thousand  anotlier 
while  high  m  eost  in  this  was  efficient  in  beating  In 
this  manner  a  standard  method  was  adopted  in  each  pro 
cess   based  on  the   best   method   in   that   process   as   shown 
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in  the  report.  No  critieisms  were  allowed  of  personnel 
and  eredit  was  always  given  for  any  suggested  improve- 
ment to  the  mill  man  even  if  the  original  idea  had  to  be 
suggested  to  him  in  the  first  case.  In  this  way  the  re- 
port obtained  the  maximum  of  result  without  in  any  way 
disturbing  tile  morale  of  the  mill. 

In  conclusion  it  is  well  to  state  that  one  result  of  these 
reports  was  tiiat  in  each  mill  more  savings  were  made 
ever}-  year  tlian  would  have  paid  for  the  report  in  each 
case   many   times   over. 

When  the  writer  was  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Pusey- 
.l.iiics  drawing  room  he  made  similar  reports  for  paper 
mills.  These,  however,  were  almost  entirely  confined  to 
tin-  ])aper  machine  itself,  while  but  cursory  attention  was 
paid  to  the  mill  as  a  whole.  He  was  preparing  to  open 
an  office  to  enter  the  attractive  and  useful  field  these 
experiencs  seemed  to  offer  when  he  was  appointed  Chief 
Engineer  for  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company 
where  he  was  in  full  charge  of  such  work  for  twenty-six 
])apcr  mills.  Since  then  the  War  intervened,  necessitat- 
ing Government  work.  Later  he  had  the  honor  of  being 
associated  with  the  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Company 
in  the  work  of  developing  tlieir  line  of  pulp  and  paper 
machinery. 

"There  are  plenty  of  diamonds  in  the  back  yard  of 
your  plant,"  as  an  old  friend  of  mine  used  to  say.  All 
that  is  needed  is  to  look  for  them.  Tlie  writer  knows  no 
better  wav  of  looking  for  them  than  by  a  Dynamic  Survey 
and  Appraisal  with  its  concomitant  suggestions  and 
friendlv  criticisms. 


N.  S.  PULP  MILL  TO  U.  S.  CONCERN 

Papers  iiled  with  the  Massachusetts  State  (.'ommis- 
f.ioner  of  Corporations,  Boston,  .show  reveal  the  con- 
fiummation  of  a  deal  by  which  Caledonia  Mills,  108 
Devonshire  street,  Bo.ston.  acquires  the  property  of 
th('  Summit  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  known  as  Harmony  Pulp 
Mills  and  located  on  Medway  river  in  the  Harmony 
district  of  Queens  county,  Nova  Scotia.  Caledonia 
Mills  files  notice  of  increase  of  capital  stock,  in  order 
lo  accept  a  proposal  from  Amos  W.  Broughton  that 
he  will  cause  the  Harmony  Jlills  property,  with  60 
acres  of  land  more  or  less  and  the  buildings  on  the 
same,  together  with  all  flowage  and  other  rights  there- 
with connected,  and  also  deliver  to  the  Caledonia  Mills 
$10,000  in  cash,  in  return  for  $104,000  stock,  and  a 
five-year  mortage  for  $65,000.  The  stock  increase  is 
voted,  and  the  oft'er  as  a  whole  accepted.  The  notice 
of  stock  issue,  as  required  under  the  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts, is  signed  by  Michael  O'Leary,  president; 
Thomas  F.  Brennan,  treasurer;  both  being  directors, 
and  John  il.  Kendrieken,  a  third  director. 


Michael  Faradaj'  discovered  the  principle  of  the 
d.ynamo  electric  machine  in  the  last  century  and  with- 
out this  knowledge,  the  whole  art  of  electrical  en- 
gineering could  not  exist.  The  value  of  electric  power 
generated  in  Canada  is  $60,000,000  of  which  one-third 
IS  exported. 


SHE  GAVE  HIM  AWAY 

Christmas  Shopper: — 'I  would  like  to  look  at  some 
cheap  skates." 

Salesladv: — "Wait    a    second,    I'll    call   the    boss." 


UNSOLVED  PROBLEMS  IN  SULPHITE  PULP 
PRODUCTION 

In  its  essential  characteristics  the  sulphite  pulp  industry 
does  not  differ  markedly  from  others  in  which  recent  de- 
velopment has  been  rapid.  In  the  scant  50  years  of  its 
industrial  existence  the  sulphite  process  has  assumed  such 
importance  that  it  may  be  said  to  underlie  the  entire  pulp 
and  paper  industry  of  the  United  States.  During  this 
period  of  development  empirical  technique  has  forged 
abc-'-d  relatively  much  more  rapidly  than  has  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  principles  governing  the  process. 
.\llh.ough  much  research  has  been  carried  on  and  more  is 
in  progress  in  our  effort  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  con- 
stitution of  cellulose,  for  instance,  still  such  investigation 
has  been  unable  to  close  the  gap  between  the  science  and 
the  art  of  production.  Apparently  we  are  fast  approach- 
ing the  point  where  if  we  are  to  continue  to  build  up  the 
technology  of  production  we  must  have  more  fundamental 
knowledge — we  must  know  cellulose  and  lignin  substances 
better.  This,  then,  must  be  the  major  objective  of  the 
technical  man  in  the  industry,  of  the  chemical  engineer 
wlic  has  already  contributed  largely  to  the  solution  of 
such  difficult  ))roblems  as  efficient  suljihite  acid  produc- 
tion and  construction  of  a  satisfactory  acid-roof  digester. 
A  fresh  significance  of  the  magnitude  of  sulphite  pulp 
operations  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  1,200,000 
cords  of  word  is  used  annually  for  the  production  of  ap- 
proximately 600,000  tons  of  air-drj-  pulp  and  an  even 
greater  tonnage  of  calcium-lignin-sulphide  compounds, 
the  latter  item  being  commonly  regarded  as  a  dead  loss, 
since  no  feasible  process  exists  for  its  commercial  utiliza- 
tion. Of  the  sulphite  acid  used  in  digestion,  barely  25 
per  cent  is  recoverable  as  such.  The  spent  sulphite  liquor 
in  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lignin  content  associated 
with  it,  represents  an  immense  item  of  loss,  since  in  Amer- 
ican practice  from  200  to  350  lb.  of  sulphur  is  used  per 
ton  of  pulp  produced.  Improved  production,  from  the 
stardpoint  of  both  quantity  and  quality  of  pulp,  hinges 
upon  the  same  fundamental  knowledge  that  will  make 
possible  the  reworking  of  the  sulphite  liquor  to  yield  com- 
mercially valuable  products. 

Aside  from  these  more  or  less  indirect  losses  of  by- 
products, there  is  the  problem  of  heat  to  be  considered. 
It  ecsts  roughly  $(>  to  steam  a  ton  of  pulp.  This  steam 
is  drawn  quickly  from  the  boiler  house,  creating  a  sudden 
and  heavy  load  and  calling  for  excessive  capacity  not  re- 
quired at  other  times.  Another  serious  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem is  that  steam  coming  from  the  digesters  during  and 
after  the  cook  is  usually  lost  in  practice.  Methods  now 
bein;'  developed  to  overcome  this  may  point  the  way  to 
the  solution  of  this  particular  problem,  but  it  is  still  cer- 
tain that  there  is  work  for  the  chemical  engineer  in  in- 
creasing the  heat  efficiency  of  the  process. 

It  should  not  be  gathered  from  this  brief  resume  that 
the  industry  is  unappreciative  of  these  problems  which  we 
are  pointing  out.  Although  producing  a  high  grade  of 
pulp  and  that  at  a  profit,  it  is  not  content  with  its  pres- 
ent methods.  These  problems  are  being  earnestly  at- 
tacked in  many  quarters — notably  in  such  organizations 
as  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  where  a  great  work  is 
beino  carried  on  in  fundamental  cellulose  research.  It  is 
the  sort  of  knowledge  made  available  by  this  institution 
that  is  most  needed.  If  the  sulphite  industrv  is  to  progress 

there    an    be    no    alternative ;    we    must    have    the    facts. 

Chemical    and   Metallurgical    Engineering 


In  two  things  we  should  train  ourselves — to  be  slow  in 
taking  offence  and  slower  in   giving  it. 


Sorrows  often  come  to  us  through  the  gatewav  of  sel- 
fishness; and  they  depart  through  the  gateway  of  sacri- 
fice. 
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The  Wonder  City  at  Wembley 


hi  six  months  from  tliis  date  tho  great  British  Em 
|)ir-  l''.\hil)ition  is  liiu-  to  oiini  to  the  public  at  Wembley, 
'riic  iiuportaiicf  of  tho  Exiiibition  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  to  be  Uritish  throughout,  that  it  will  be  on  a  larger 
scale  than  any  previous  exhibition  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  and  that  it  is  to  include  characteristic  exhibits 
from  all  corners  of  the  Empire.  It  will  be,  in  a  very 
real  Ni-nsc  of  the  words,  an  Imperial  stock  taking,  a  mar- 
shalling of  the  whole  of  the  resources  of  the  greatest  F.m- 
pirc  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  rightly 
termed  the  shop-window  of  the  Empire. 

The  success  of  the  Exhibition  is  already  ensured.  The 
greatest  enthusiasm  is  being  shown  by  the  Dominions  and 
Colonics,  and  interest  at  home  is  steadily  increasing. 
Wembley,  from  being  a  relatively  unimportant  suburb  of 
London,  has  become  famous  all  the  world  over. 

The  main  objects  of  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  may 
be  summarised  as  follows : — 

To  find,  in  the  development  and  utilisation  of  the 
raw  materials  of  the  Empire,  new  sources  of  Imperial 
wealth. 

To  foster  inter-Imperial  trade  and  open  fresh 
world  markets  for  Dominion  and  Home  products. 

To  make  the  different  lands  and  races  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  better  known  to  each  other,  and  to 
demonstrate  to  the  people  of  Britain  the  illimitable 
possibilities  of  the  Dominions,  Colonies  and  Depen- 
dencies overseas. 

A  Great  Trade  Developer 

But  the  Exhibition  will  do  much  more  even  than  that. 
It  will  attract  to  the  centre  of  the  Empire  men  and  women 
of  all  classes  and  all  races,  who,  whether  they  be  British 
subjects  or  not,  want  to  know  what  the  British  Empire 
really  is  and  what  it  can  show  the  rest  of  the  world.  To 
some  extent  it  will  be  a  gathering  of  the  clans.  To  a 
greater  extent  it  will  be  an  event  of  world-wide  interest 
which  no  one  can  afford  to  ignore. 

The  great  dislocation  of  trade  which  followed  the  end 
of  the  war  has  led  to  renewed  interest  in  the  whole  ques- 
tir.n  of  Empire  development.  With  continental  countries  un- 
able to  buy  on  anything  like  the  scale  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  do  before  the  war,  we  have  been  forced  to  re- 
consider our  whole  position.  More  and  more  we  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  coming  to  seek  in  the  Dominions 
and  Colonies  new  markets  to  replace  those  we  formerly 
enjoyed,  while  the  overseas  territories  of  the  Empire  look 
to  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  great  market  for  their  pro- 
ducts. The  Exhibition,  by  showing  the  vast  extent  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  Empire,  will  give  a  tremen- 
dous impetus  to  the  movement.  The  Union  .lack  flies  over 
every  known  variety  of  climate,  and  we  have  available  all 
the  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth  we  require  to  make 
the   Empire   self-supporting. 

The  British  Empire  Exhibition  dates  back  to  the  year 
1913.  It  was  first  suggested  by  the  late  Lord  Strathcona, 
and,  but  for  the  war,  would  already  have  taken  place. 
Inevitably,  however,  it  was  postponed,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  the  Armistice  that  it  again  became  a  practical  pro- 


po.sition.  The  idea  was  revived  in  I<)I9,  and  the  follow 
ing  year  the  project  was  formally  launched  at  a  Mansion 
House  Meeting  convened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
with  the  blessing  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  and  witii 
promises  of  co-operation  from  the  Dominion  Govcrnincnts. 
Much  water  has  flowed  under  the  bridges  since  that 
date.  Much  hard  thinking  and  planning  was  neces.sary, 
and  many  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome  to  convert  the' 
ide;:  into  practical  .shape.  To-day  at  Wemley  the  result  is 
tl,trc  for  all  to  see.  The  Exhibition  in  skeleton  is  already 
in  being. 

Huge  Industrial  Palaces 

The  site  of  the  Exhibition  covers  an  area  of  21f!  acres 
and  already  most  of  the  chief  buildings  are  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  construction.  So  far  the  Imperial  Stad- 
ium, the  largest  sports  arena  in  the  world,  is  the  only  one 
completed,  but  within  the  next  few  weeks  the  gigantic 
Palace  of  Engineering,  which  is  six  and  a  half  times  the 
size  of  Trafalgar  Square,  and  the  Palace  of  Industry 
which  is  but  slightly  less  enormous,  will  he  finished  and' 
ready  to  receive  exhibits.  The  contractors  are  ahead  of 
sc'heduled  time  with  their  work,  and  even  those  Colonies 
which  were  late  in  deciding  to  take  part  in  the  Exhibition 
will    have  their  pavilions   ready   for   the   opening  date. 

On  paper  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  im- 
pression of  the  enormous  size  of  this  new  city  of  concrete, 
ine  tact  that  before  next  April  over  £10,000,000  will 
have  been  spent  on  preparations  for  the  oi>ening  day  con- 
vey, little  to  the  mind  of  the  average  man,  accustomed  as 
he  has  become  within  the  past  ten  years  to  talk  glibly  of 
hundreds  of  millions,  thousands  of  millions,  and  millions 
ot  millions.  The  overseas  pavilions  alone  are  to  cost  in  all 
over  £1,000  000,  and  each  and  all  of  the  Dominions  and 
Colonies  will  have  its  own  section,  designed  and  furnished 
m  its  own  distinctive  way. 

The  British  Government  is  erecting  a  special  pavilion 
in  which  the  naval  and  military  side  of  our  history  will 
play  an  important  part,  and  every  home  industry  of  any 
miportance  will  be  represented  in  the  Palace  of  Enffineer- 
mg  or  the  Palace  of  Industry.  The  Palace  of  Engineer- 
ing will  consist  of  sections  devoted  to  ship-building  mar- 
ine and  mechanical  and  general  engineering,  electrical  en- 
gineering, marine  tran.sport,  land  transport,  motor  vehi- 
cles etc  In  the  Palace  of  Industry,  chemicals,  cotton, 
wool,  silk,  food,  boots  and  shoes,  scientific  instruments 
and  many  other  trades  and  industries  will  be  represented. 
Overseas  Representation 

It  is  impossible  within  the  space  of  a  single  article  to 
give  particulars  of  all  the  various  wonders  that  Wembley 
will  have  to  show.  Detailed  descriptions  of  the  Dominion 
pavilions  will  be  given  in  later  articles.  In  the  meantime 
the  accompanying  table  shows  for  the  first  time  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Dominions  and 
Colonies  are  participating  in  the  Exhibition. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  plans  of  the  principal  Daughter 
Mates  of  the  Empire  haye  been  formed  on  a  large  scale 
ahowmg   ample   scope   for   a  display   worthy   both   of   the 
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Participations    of    the    Dominions    and    Colonies 


Dominion 
or 
Colony 
INDIA. 

(Empire  of) 


CANADA. 


AUSTRALIA. 


NEW   ZEALAND. 

UNION    OF    SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

BURMA. 
MALAYA. 
SARAWAK. 
CEYLON. 
MALTA. 
PALESTINE. 
CYPRUS. 
HONG  KONG. 
BERMUDA. 
FIJI. 

EAST    AFRICAN 
GROUP. 

Tanyanyika.     Sudan. 

Kenya.  Nyasaland. 

Uganda.  Mauritius. 

Zanzibar.  Seychelles. 

WEST   AFRICAN 
GROUP 

Nigeria. 

Gold  Coast. 

Sierra  Leone. 
WEST  INDIES, 
GROUP,  Etc. 

British  Guiana. 

British   Honduras. 

Falkland   Islands. 

Windward    Islands. 

Leeward    Islands. 

Jamaica.  Bahamas. 

Trinidad.  Barbados. 


Approj-imate 
Expenditure. 

€11,000 

(voted    1922-23). 

£156,000 

(voted    1923-24). 

$1,000,000 

(say   £200,000). 


£200,000 

(£115,000   by   the   Com- 
monwealth   Government 
and      £85,000      by      the 
States). 

£80,000. 

£1(3,000    (voted    1922-23). 

£80,000. 

£50,000   already    voted    by 
Union   Government. 

£12,000. 

£40,000. 

£50,000. 

£23,000 

£8,000 

£6.000. 

£3,000 
£35.000. 

£4,000. 

£4,000. 

£25,800. 


£100,000. 


£50,000. 


A rea    of 
Budding. 


117,862  sq.  ft. 

112,600   sq.   ft. 

9,600    Canadian    National 

Railway. 
9,600   Canadian    Pacific. 

15  1.480  sq.   ft. 


1.5.718  sq.  ft. 

56,550   sq.   ft. 
Cinema  3,000  sq.  ft. 

6,000  sq.  ft. 
16,800  sq.  ft. 
31,250  sq.  ft. 
2,400  sq.  ft. 
9.500  sq.  ft. 
3,000  sq.  ft. 
3.300  sq.  ft. 
1,500  sq.  ft. 
18,900  sq.  ft. 
2,848  sq.  ft. 
2.000  sq.   ft. 

15,750  sq.   ft. 


51,880  sq.  ft. 


23,125  sq.  ft. 


Area  of 
Section. 


245,200  sq.  ft. 
5''54  acres. 


273,000  sq.  ft. 
5%    acres. 


270,750   sq.    ft. 

132,400  sq.  ft. 
216,000  sq.  ft. 


75,600  sq.  ft. 

97,500  sq.  ft. 

50,250   sq.  ft. 

20,025  sq.  ft. 

23,000  sq.  ft. 

56,700   sq.   ft. 

13,750  sq.  ft. 


48,000   sq.   ft. 


130,255  sq.  ft. 


49,150  sq.  ft. 


Exhibition  and  of  the  particular  Dominion.  Several  Col- 
onies also  will  have  quite  imposing  sections— a  fact  which 
shows  their  keen  desire  to  be  well  represented. 

H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  a  month  or  two 
ago,  became  president  of  the  Exhibition,  has  been  more 
responsible  than  anyone  else  for  the  interest  it  has  aroused 
throughout  not  only  the  British  Empire,  but  the  entire 
world.     In  a  message  to  the  Empire  he  used  these  words: 

"We  must  unite  to  make  the  British  Empire  Exhibition 

a  success  worthy  of  our  race." 

No  one  who  has  seen  the  preparations  at  Wembley  can 
doubt  that  it  will  be  worthy  of  the  Empire. 


HUMBER  SAWMILL  BURNED 

It  is  i-eported  from  St.  John  ',s,  Newfoundland,  that 
fire  has  destroyed  a  sawmill  operated  in  conneetion 
with  the  construction  work  of  the  Newfoundland  Power 
and  Paper  Company  at  their  new  townsite  at  Corner 
Brook.  Bay  of  Islands.  This  is  an  unfortunate  set- 
back to  the  new  enterprise  and  will  be  generallj'  re- 
gretted by  the  industry. 


When   a   man   once   gets   it   into   his   head   that   he   is   to 
live  through  eternity,  then  he  truly  begins  to  live  in  time. 
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British   lYiuie  News 


1  I'roiii    Our    l.i.iiiloii    Ciirrispoiulcnt) 

London,  Nov.  5,l!)2;i 
Ai  «n  iiulunti.iM  ol  III.  miicchs  of  soiiu-  of  tlir  ntwsprint 
mills  in  tin-  I  nitcil  Kinmlom,  tin-  w.ll  known  firm  of 
TluKs.  Ow.-n  \  Co..  Ltd..  I'.lv  iwipir  mill,  (jirdifl,  li«vc 
a.rl«rid  im  inlirim  dividend  for  tlic  liidf  y<;ir  cnd.d  .Sip- 
trmlx  r  .tO,  (il  tlif  ratr  of  Id  (xr  c.iit  on  tlir  ordinary 
sdiMrrs. 

.\notlnr  suci-i-.s.sful  piiptr  mill  i.s  tlu'  Invcrcsk,  owned 
l.v  the  Invirtsk  I'liptr  Co.  (U»2-.'),  Ltd.,  the  dirtitors  of 
which  litiM-  dicliirrd  a  dividend  of  10  jjir  cent  on  the 
onlinarv  shares.  The  report  states  that  the  results  ob- 
tained are  satisfaetory  under  the  present  general  trade 
eonditions.      The    ttross    profit    of    the    firm    amounted    to 


i.'(i7,518. 


Wood  Pulp  Association 


The  usual  praetiee  prev.iilinf;  in  tlu'  yearly  |)roirrain  of 
tin-  Wood  Pulp  Association  w.is  dc))arted  from  this  year. 
It  is  the  custom  to  hold  the  aiiiui;d  meeting'  in  the  after- 
noon and  when  the  business  is  transacted  to  gather  round 
the  festive  board  and  enjoy  the  best  that  one  of  the  Lon- 
don hotels  ean  lay  before  merchant  prince.s.  This  year, 
however,  no  business  meeting  was  held,  simply  the  dinner 
and  Mr.  L.  P.  Andrews  (chairman  of  the  Association), 
presided  over  an  interested  company.  Dominant  notes 
in  the  after-dinner  speeches  were  the  poor  state  of  busi- 
ness in  the  paper  industry  and  the  depressed  conditions 
pervading  the  pulp  sellers  and  buyers.  The  proceedings 
were  more  enthusiastic  than  1920,  but  they  still  lack  the 
glamour,  style,  and  sumptuousness  that  pre-war  functions 
were  notable  for. 

Becker  Paper  Group 

A  third  application  has  been  made  in  the  Chancery  Di- 
vision of  the  Law  Courts  in  res})ect  of  the  Becker  Paper 
Group.  This  time  it  was  for  the  appointment  of  a  Re- 
ceiver and  Manager  for  the  Irish  Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  Dub- 
lin, which  is  situated  in  the  domain  of  the  Irish  Free 
State.  It  was  stated  that  there  had  been  default  by  the 
company  in  not  expending  £6,456  in  redeeming  debentures 
on  or  before  July  1st  last.  This  was  admitted  and  an 
application  was  made  for  Sir  Basil  Mayhew  to  be  the 
Receiver  and  Manager,  as  in  the  ease  of  Messrs.  Becker 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Charles  Marsden  and  Sons. 

The  judge  said  it  might  be  conceivable  that  some  dif- 
ficulty might  arise  later  and  he  felt  uneasy  as  to  whether 
it  would  not  be  rather  more  desirable  there  should  be  an 
independent  Receiver. 

Counsel  for  the  National  Provincial  and  Union  Bank. 
Ltd.,  (who  made  the  application),  said  that  Sir  Basil 
Mayhew  was  investigating  all  the  matters  and  it  might 
ultimately  result  in  the  reconstruction  and  arrangement 
of  the  company. 

TIh-  judge  said  he  would  on  that  statement  appoint  Sir 
Basil  Mayhew. 

The  Australian  Tariff 

Nothing  has  yet  leaked  out  regarding  Australia's  atti- 
tude toward  Canada  on  the  tariff  question,  but  I  hear  in- 
directly that  mention  has  been  made  of  it  at  one  of  the 
conferences  with  the  Dominion  and  Colonial  Premiers. 
The  British  Premier  wants  free  trade  all  round  in  the 
Empire  and  outside  of  it  a  tax  on  foreign  imports.  At 
the  dinner  of  the  Wood  Pulp  Association  Col.  Lawson 
made  a  passing  reference  to  the  Australian  preference  lor 
British  paper  and  pointed  out  that  at  the  Imperial  Con 
ference  a  decision  was  arrived  at  by  which  some  return 
will  be  given  to  Australia  for  the  concession.  Of  course, 
he  may  be  speaking  in  a  general  way,  but  so  far  as  I  can 


barn  frcnn  official  (iources  "no  return  will  be  made  for 
the  concession  given  by  Australia  in  respect  of  paper 
ulone."  I  hear,  however,  that  the  differences  between 
Canada  and  Australia  have  been  discussi-d  freely  and  1 
also  feel  that  .Mr  Hruce,  Premier  of  Australia,  bears  no 
ill-will   in   respect  of   Canadian   progress. 

Since  Australia  got  a  ))reference  arranged  for  British 
newsprint,  the  export  trade  from  this  side  has  increased 
six-fold.  Good  quality  ))apers  have  also  be<n  sent  for 
ward  in  greater  shipment,  but  not  to  the  sam<;  extent  as 
those  of  newsj)rint. 

Killed  in  Hunting  Field 

Canadians  .irid  Americans,  j.artieularly  those  of  the  old 
school,  will  regret  to  hear  that  Mr.  S.  G.  Hough,  a  well- 
known  importer  of  raw  materials,  was  killed  while  hunt- 
ing on  horseback  in  Essex.  Mr.  Hough  some  few  years 
ago  started  the  Limeliouse  Paper  board  Mills  which  he 
directed   with   energy  and  skill. 

What  About  The  Technical  Worker? 

Here  is  a  hint  for  Canadians.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Technical  Section  in  London,  Mr.  F.  Jenkins,  one  of 
the  beatermen  at  the  John  Dickin.son  Mills  in  Hertford- 
.shirc,  gave  a  most  instructive  and  interesting  jiaper  on 
"beating."  The  paptT  roused  much  discussion  as  Mr. 
Jenkins  dealt  with  some  points  that  only  a  jjractical  man 
could  discover  in  his  everyday  work. 

This  is  a  hint  for  Canada  to  get  some  of  her  beaterm^ 
out  of  their  usual  routine  and  deal  with  facts  and  fancies 
in  their  employment— and  if  necessary  give  j)ractical 
hints. 

This  step  of  the  London  Technical  Section  reminded  me 
that  Professor  Stone  (lecturer  in  forestry  at  Oxford 
University),  said  at  a  recent  lecture  I  attended  that  the 
help  of  the  practical  men  was  badly  required  by  the  scien- 
tist, particularly  in  regard  to  records,  as  one  depended 
on  the  other  for  help.  A  scientist  or  laboratory  man  may 
not  see  things  that  the  practical  man  can  and  vice  versa. 

It  is  an  excellent  hint  and  should  be  taken  advantage  of 
more  fully  than  it  is  today. 

I  liave  frequently  commented  on  the  under.selling 
methods  adopted  by  the  German  and  Scandinavian 
paper  (sellers  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  tangible  evi- 
dence has  now  reached  me  of  the  .serious  results  aecru- 
nig  from  this  kind  of  foreign  competition.  Messrs 
Bracken  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hun.slet,  have  closed  their  mill 
and  clo.se  on  200  work  people  are  idle.  The  manager 
lia-s  issued  the  following  statement:  "In  the  pa.st  two 
or  three  yeare  huge  quantities  of  German  made  pajier 
liave  been  coming  into  the  countiy  and  many  British 
firms  hav;o  been  imable  to  compete  with  tlie  prices. 
Fourteen  paper  firms  in  tliis  country  have  had  to  clo.se 
down  recently  o^Ming  to  the  influx  of  paper  from  foreign 
countries.  Whether  we  will  reopen  or  not  I  cannot 
say  at  present."  There  is  no  political  move  about 
closing  the  mill  at  Hunslet  and  seeing  that  the  British 
Premier  is  about  to  appeal  to  the  country  on  the  ques- 
tion of  "Protection"  and  "Free  Trade"  in  a  snap 
election,  I  feel  that  he  has  an  admirable  illustration 
in  Messrs.  Bracken's  case  of  what  this  coiuitry  is  put- 
ting up  with,  in  his  contention  for  setting  up"  a  tariff 
wall  around  those  industries  where  foreign  productvS 
kill  the  worker  and  the  manufacturer.  Another  strange 
ebment^  in  this  foreign  cumpetition  is  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  British  papermakei-s  \rill  take  advantage 
of  the  Safe-Guarding  Industries  Act.  They  know  very- 
well  that  their  industry  is  badly  hit  day  after  day,  and 
they  wiould  sooner  sete  the  mills  close  than  forsake  their 
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pet  hobby  in  politics  —  besides  their  interests  are  too 
great  in  other  directions  in  Scandinavia.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Briti.sh  and  Canadian  paper  in  the  Britisli 
market  shonUl  not  be  protected  and  if  the  ad\-iee  of  Mr. 
Stanley  Cousins  had  been  carried  out  3  years  ago  the 
tide  today  ^^x)uId  have  been  a  different  one  from  tlie 
mills. 

Wall  Paper  Profits 

Although  the  directors  of  the  Wall  Paper  Manu- 
facturers' combine  have  already  issued  a  very  full  pre- 
liminary statement,  the  annual  report,  which  I  liave  in- 
spected contains  several  points  of  interest.  I  set  out 
below  a  comparative  table  showing  the  result  for  the 
past  two  y,ears : 

1922  1923 

Profit  on  trading    ....     £701,644  £634,868 

Deferred  Dividends  for 

the  year ^%  10% 

To  reserve  account   ....     £100,000  £100,000 

Carried  forward 114,697  223,089 

It  may  seem  surprising  that  it  should  have  been  pos- 
sible to  double  the  dividend  on  the  deferred  capital  and 
increase  the  sum  carried  forward  in  the  face  of  a  fall 
in  the  trading  account  profit.  This,  however,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  12  months  age  a  debt  of  £107,301  was 
brought  into  the  accounts  and  had  to  be  dealt  with, 
whereas,  this  time  a  credit  balance  of  £114,697  was 
brought  in.  The  report  states  tha)t  the  conipany's 
claim  in  respect  of  the  German  business  is  still  out- 
standing. As  regai-ds  the  balance  sheet,  the  most  note- 
worthy  feature  is  the  increase  from  £65,087  to  £202,23.") 
in  the"  cash  resourCfes.  The  results  are  excellent  for  so 
poor  a  year  in  general  trade  and  with  such  a  satisfac- 
tory liquid  position  the  combine  is  well  placed  to  take 
advantage  of  any  industrial  recovery.  When  the  build- 
ing trade  in  England  and  Wales  gets  into  proper  — 
w%en  the  Goverament  will  allow  it  —  working  order 
and  the  huge  schemes  for  houses  on  hand  ane  started, 
it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  the  wall  paper  concerns 
Willi  benefit  in  their  turn. 

One  of  the  Becker's— "More  or  Less" 

Mr.  Justice  TomUn  in  the  Chancery  Court  has  ai>- 
pointed  a  Receiver  and  Manager  for  the  North  fleet 
Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  in  Kent.  The  judge  enquired  if  this 
was  one  of  the  Becker  group  and  coun.sel  for  the  C.  W. 
Realization  Company,  Ltd.,  (holders  of  £15,000  fii-st 
debentures  and  one  of  the  defendents)  replied  "Yes, 
more  or  less." 

Counsel  for  the  api)lication  said  that  the  defendants 
were  the  company  itself,  the  National  Provincial  and 
Union  Bank,  and  Mr.  John  Dobson,  holders  of  secured 
debentures,  the  bank  being  also  trustees  of  the  trust 
deed  of  these  debentures.  The  company  was  an  old 
established  one  having  been  formed  in  1883.  On  May 
12,  1886  it  issued  41/0  per  cent  debentures  of  which  there 
we're  £105,000  worth  outstaniling  at  present.  The  date 
of  the  trust  deed  of  the  second  debentures  was  Nov.  7. 
1920  (particulars  appeared  in  the  "Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine"  at  the  time),  and  was  for  an  issue  of  £100.- 
000° all  of  which  was  outstanding.  Mr.  Dobson  was  the 
hold'^r  of  £1,000  of  the.se.  Counsel  read  evidence  to 
the  effect  that  on  Nov.  7,  1923  the  company  gave  noti<-e 
that  it  had  passed  a  resolution  that  it  could  not  cany 
on.  It  had  .stopped  payment,  had  come  to  the  end  ol' 
its  resources  and  had  no  further  money  for  the  payment 
of  wages,    i 


There  was  no  opposition  to  the  application  by  any- 
body. 

Unemployment 

The  recent  ehisiug  down  of  paper  mills  has  had 
damaging  results  for  a  large  bodj-  of  paper  mill  enir 
])loyees.  These  unfortunate  people  are  in  many  cases 
being  kept  from  stan-ation  by  the  funds  of  the  Trade 
Unions  and  tli|e  prospects  before  them  at  present  are 
not  very  rosy.  Although  the  unions  are  despised  by 
many  people,  I  think  great  credit  is  due  to  them  for 
what  they  are  doing  at  present  for  the  unfortunate  out- 
of-works  —  people  w^ho  are  willing  to  work,  but  there 
is  none  foi-  them  in  this  cold  and  wet  climate  of  England 
today. 

Norwegian   Crisis 

I  received  the  following  message  on  Nov,  15:  "In- 
formation has  come  to  hand  that  the  Employers  Asso- 
eiation  has  issued  notice  of  lock-out  for  laborers  in  the 
paper  and  wood  pulp  mills  from  Nov.  15."  I  have  not 
heard  anything  definite  since.  It  would  certainly  do 
this  market  good  if  Norwegian  paper  was  out  of  it  al- 
together. But  the  notice  will  affect  16,000  men  in  the 
l)Uip  and  paper  mills  of  Norway  who  are  fighting  for 
better  pay  and  the  mill  owners  say  they  cannot  afford 
it.  Their  pay  is  below  that  of  th"  Britisher  and  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Scandinavian  paper  is  cheaper 
iu  London  today.  No  worker  in  an  English  mill  coidd 
live  on  the  ]iay  that  a  Norwegian  receives.  It  is  this 
elass  of  peopl,?  that  the  British  Premier  is  iip  against  in 
his  efforts  to  raise  a  protective  wall  against  foreigners 
wiio  are  oiitside  the  Empire. 

Pulp  Imports 

The  fnllowing  are  tlie  im|ioi'ts  iif  ]iulps  during  Octo- 
ber and  for  the  ten  months  January  —  October: — 

Oct.-tons.         Januarj^-October 
Tonnage 
1922  1923 

Croundwood    (wet)    .  .    .  .  '  50.143       444,677       585,610 
Groundwood    (dry)    ....        1,194  9,733         20,587 

Chemical    (wet) 1,377         21,467         11,883 

Chemical    (drj-) 44,455       256,893       348,252 

Chemical     (dry    bleached  (       2,251       17,850       18,997 

The  imports  of  Groundwood  from  Canada  has  reached 
116,190  tons  compar.ed  w-ith  106,077  tons  for  the  period 
•Fanuary-October  in  1922.  Scandinarian  supplies  have 
also  increased  considerably,  Sweden  from  87,423  tons 
in  1922  to  115,296  tons;  Norway  from  226.232  tons  to 
300,558  tons. 

Paper  Imports  &  Exports 

The  balance  of  trade  is  on  the  side  of  the  foreigner 
and  even  Canada  is  cut  out  of  th^  British  market.  The 
totals  are  as  follows: — 

January-October 
Oct.     cwts  cwts. 

1922  1923 

Imports    ..     ..     1,404,877         8,924,561         10,189^838 
Exports     .  .      .  .         500,137         1,847,878  3,492,048 

In  the  case  of  Germany  the  imports  in  some  eases 
have  trebled  while  those  from  Scandinavia  have  in- 
creased 25  per  cent.  Canadian  newsprint  has  dropped 
to  919  tons  compared  with  6,031  tons  shipped  during  the 
first  10  months  of  1922.  NewfoiuuUand  supplies  have 
trebled.  In  the  ten  months  Canada  shipped  4,8301/2 
toues  of  packing  and  wrappings  whereas  the  Scandin- 
avian were  n'^arly  double  that  amount  and  Germlany's 
just  ten  times  it. 
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A  FEDERAL  FOREST  PROGRAM 

The  lleariii{;s  held  l>y  the  Senate  Committee  from 
('oast  to  Coast  eh-arly  (h'inonstrate  by  overwhelming 
weight  of  evidenee  that  any  adequate  plan  for  the 
maintenanee  of  our  timber  supply  must  inelnde : 

KtVeetive    tire    iireveutidii      on    Imth    jniblie      and 

private  forest  land. 
Scientifie   utilization   of   forest   products. 
Forest  planting  upon  large  areas  of  public  land. 
A  substantial  proportion  of  well-distributed  forest 
land  in  public  ownership  upon  which  there  may 
be  grown  the  older  classes  and  larger  sizes  of 
timber   which    we    cannot    exjiect    in    sufficient 
quantity  from  private  initiative. 
It    is   futile   to   think     of  depending     upon   foreign 
sources  for  any   considerable   future   supply   of  wood 
products.    We  must  grow  more  timber  at  home  or  alter 
the  entire  plan   of  American   life  and  industry. 

It  is  helpful  to  state  a  few  truths  as  to  the  me- 
thods of  forestry. 
Forestry  is  not  a  law  compelling  the  planting  of  a 

new  tree  for  every  one  cut. 
Forestry  is  not  a  law  limiting  the  cut  to  certain 

sizes  and  kinds  of  trees. 
Forestry  is  not   arbitrarj'  control  by   any   public 

body  over  the  operations  of  private  enterprise. 
Forestry  is  not  fire  prevention  —  though  this  is 

everywhere  necessary. 
Forestry  is  the  application  of  definite    scientific 
principles  to  the  growing  and  using  of  timber 
crops. 
Forestry  is  and  must  be  practiced  by  Government 
upon  public   property  in   order  to   insure   some 
supply  of  forest  products  for  the  people. 
Because  of  the  long  time  investment  and  com- 
paratively small  return  thereon,  together  with 
hazards  of  fire,  insect,   fungus  and   storm,   a 
considerable    area    of    publicly    owned    forest 
will  always  be  needed  although  public  owner- 
ship   of  the  entire  forest  area  of  any  country 
is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 
The  proportion     of  total  forest  area     in   public 
ownership  of  some  form  in  the  leading  European 
countries  in  the  practice  of  forestry  is  35  per 
cent,  in  France,  53  per  cent,  in  Germany  and 
24  per  cent,  in  Sweden.     Private  capital  enga- 
ges in  the  growing  of  timber  and   co-operates 
with  the  public  authorities  in  so  doing  in  those 
coimtries.  because     capital  gets  a  fair     return 
therefor. 
Forestry  is  and  will  be  practiced  by  the  private 
owner  in  the  United  States  when  he  can  see  that 
it  will  pay  him  to  do  so. 

Since  the  larger  proportion  of  the  forest  area 

of  the  United  States  is  likely  always  to  be  in 

private    ownership,    any    adequate     forestry 

^  •  Abstract  of  Statement  presented  to  the  United  States 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Reforestation  on  November  22 
1923.  by  R.  S.  Kellogg,  Cliairman,  National  Forestry  Program 
Committee. 


piDgrani    must    include   measures      which    will 

promote     per-mani'iil     tiiid)er     production     on 

such  land. 

Any  ))factical  solution  of  the  prolilcin  ol'  continuous 

forest   ])roduclion  must  he  based  U|)oii  the  i)rinciple  of 

Fedei-al    leadership   and    co-operation    with   the   States 

and   timberland   owne^rs. 

The  ultimate  program  must  include: 

1.  The  determination  for  each  forest  region  of  the 

essential  requirements  for  the  maintenance  of 
forest  productivity. 

2.  Sufficient   National    appropriations    to   be   ex- 

pended in  co-operation  with  State  and  other 
agencies  to  make  such  requirements  effective. 

3.  A  .survey  of  forest  resources  and  land  cla.ssifi- 
cation  to  determine : 

What  timber  we  have; 
How  much  we  need ; 
How  much  can  be  grown. 

4.  Provision  for  extensive  research  into  problems 

of  timber  growth  and  utilization. 

5.  Forest    planting  upon  a  large    scale  by    both 

Federal  and  State  agencies. 

6.  The  devising  of  better  methods  of  forest  taxa- 

tion and  their  adoption  by  the  States. 

7.  The  continual  building  up   of  publicly  admin- 

istered forest  through  purchase,  exchange, 
transfer  from  the  public  domain  and  the  sev- 
eral forms  of  public  reservation  until  40  p.c. 
of  the  ultimate  forest  area  of  the  United  States 
is  permanently  devoted  to  timber  growing  or 
watershed  protection  under  public  control. 
At  present  20  per  cent  of  the  forest  area  of  the 
United  States  is  publicly  owned,  but  the  situa- 
tion is  badly  unbalanced.  From  the  Rocky 
Mountains  West,  70  per  cent  is  in  public 
ownei-ship  and  from  the  Rockies  East,  but  3 
per  cent. 

The  immediate  program  should  include: 

1.  A    Federal    appropriation     of    not    less     than 

$1,000,000  yearly  for  co-operation  with  the 
States  in  fire  prevention,  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  spend  no  more  for  this  purpose  in  any 
State  than  the  State  itself  spends  therefor, 
including  the  expenditures  of  forest  owners  re- 
quired by  State  law. 

2.  A   Federal   appropriation   of   $5,000,000   yearly 

for  the  purchase  of  forest  land  upon  the 
watersheds  of  navigable  streams. 

3.  A  Federal  appropriation  of  $1,000,000     yearly 

for  forest  research  and  investigation,  includ- 
ing studies  in  forest  taxation. 

4.  An  initial  Federal  appropriation  of  $100,000 
yearly  for  forest  planting  in  co-operation  with 
the  States  and  otherwise  with  provision  for 
increases  up  to  a  total  of  $1,000,000  yearly 
within  10  years  as  planting  facilities  and  forest 
protective  measiu'es  are  improved. 

5.  A    relatively    small    initial    appropriation    with 

reasonable  yearly  increases  for  co-operation 
with  the  owners  of  forest  land,  similar  to  the 
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present    appropriations    for    co-operation    with 
the   owners  of   farm   land.     The   Secretary   of 
Atiricultnre   reeommends  $50,000  to  start   this 
work. 
G.  Authorization     for    determinal  ion     Wy    tlie    Se- 
cretary  of   Ajrriculture   of  what   lauds,   owned 
by  the  United   States  and  not   now   embraced 
in  National     Forests  or  National     Parks,   are 
valuable  chiefly  for  the  production  of  timber 
or  the  protection  of  watersheds  and  provision 
for  their  ultimate  inclusion  within  the  National 
Forests  or  such  other  protection  and  adminis- 
tration as  will  promote   their  best  use   in   the 
public  interest. 
None  of  these  items  can  be  rightly  charged  to  the 
National  Expense  Account.     They  are  investments  in 
the  future  and  permanent  welfare  of  the  country  — 
an  insurance  upon  one  of  our  greatest  and  most  nec- 
essary natural  i-esourees. 


WOODLANDS    SECTION    BEGINS   FORESTRY 
CALCULATIONS   SERVICE 

O.  il.  Porter,  secretary  of  the  Woodlands  Section 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  has  an- 
nounced the  inauguration  of  a  consulting  forestry 
service  for  paper  and  pulp  mills  by  the  Section  in 
line  with  the  Section's  policy  of  "encouraging  the 
practice  of  forestry  on  the  timberland  holdings  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  "  Returns  on  the 
timberland  investments  of  the  paper  industry 
can  be  assured  only  where  these  lands  are  adequately 
protected  from  fire  and  so  logged  as  to  provide  for 
a  second  cut  or  a  reasonable  resale  value.  It  is  to  meet 
this  situation  that  the  Woodlands  Section  is  offering 
the  consulting  service  to  membei's  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  along  the  lines  of  timber- 
land examination  and  formulation  of  management, 
fire  prevention  and  reforestation  plans. 

The  proper  handling  of  timberlands,  says  the  Wood- 
land.s  Section  announcement,  can  be  assured  only  by 
the  service  of  trained,  practical  foresters.  Many  com- 
panies have  not  yet  realized  the  necessity  of  emjiloying 
foresters  in  the  management  of  their  timberland  hold- 
ings; others  own  insufficient  lands  to  warrant  the  em- 
ployment of  a  full-time  forester;  and  others  may  be 
contemplating  the  purchase  of  timberlands  or  actual 
management  operations  on  those  lands  which  they 
already  own.  It  is  for  such  companies  that  the  new 
service  is  offered. 

This  service  will  be  given  at  cost,  but  the  Woodlands 
Section  would  expect  to  be  reimbursed  for  actual  tra- 
veling exjjenses  only,  with  a  reasonable  fee  for  the 
services  of  Mr.  Porter,  who  is  a  technically  trained 
forester. 


HAMILTON  HERALD  SOLD 

Negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  Hamilton  Her- 
ald newspaper,  which  have  been  in  progress  for  the  past 
two  or  three  days,  were  completed  this  morning.  The 
property  has  been  inirchased  by  W.  F.  Herman,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Border  City  Star,  of  Windsor,  Ont.,  re- 
cently proprietor  of  the  Saskatoon  Daily  Star  and  the 
Regina  Post. 


PULPWOOD    EXPORT:     A   .VITAL     ISSUE 

By   FRANK  .1.   D.   BARXJUM 

I  am  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  that  is  from  time 
to  time  afforded  me  by  some  correspondent,  who  has 
little  knowledge  of  what  he  writes,  to  furtlier  emphasise 
the  alarming  situation  that  is  facing  Canada  with  regard 
to  its  rapidly  diminishing  wood  supply.  Ellwood  Wilson, 
one  of  Canada's  foremost  foresters,  says  that  tliis  is  not 
onlv  tile  most  imi)ortant  pending  question  before  the  Do- 
minion to-day,  hut  is  one  for  Canada  alone  to  solve. 

The  figures  pertaining  to  the  amount  of  pulpwood  now 
standing  in  Canada,  as  quoted  by  a  correspondent  in  a 
recent  issue  of  a  Canadian  newspaper,  are,  to  say  the  least, 
very  wide  of  the  facts.  The  makers  of  these  figures 
frankly  state  that  they  are  a  mere  guess  at  best.  In 
any  event,  we  in  the  East  are  only  concerned  with  the 
stand  of  spruce  and  fir  pulpwood  in  the  four  provinces 
of  Ontario.  Quebec.  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  In 
tliis  connection,  I  will  quote  from  this  same  Dominion 
Forestry  Branch  document,  referred  to  by  this  corres- 
pondent, which  states  that  these  Eastern  Provinces  con- 
tain .552,210,000  cords  of  all  kinds  of  softwood,  but  as 
onlv  two-thirds  of  this  amount  would  be  merchantable 
pulpwood,  this  would  be  reduced  to  .368.000,000  cords  and 
deducting  80.000,000  cords  for  inaccessibility,  we  get 
288,000,000  cords  of  accessible  pulpwood  in  these  prov- 
inces. Accepting  these  figures,  which  I  shall  challenge 
later  on,  and  allowing  for  an  annual  cut  of  $5,000,000 
cords  and  a  far  greater  depletion  caused  by  insects, 
fungi,  fire  and  wind,  the  situation  is  critical  indeed.  In 
support  of  this  I  need  refer  only  to  what  has  happened 
along  just  one  line  of  railway  in  Canada,  the  Transcon- 
tinental between  LaTuque  and  Cochrane,  where,  by  an 
actual  cruise,  it  was  found  that  20.000,000  cords  of 
standing  wood  were  destroyed  by  fire  while  the  railroad 
records  for  tlie  same  period  siiow  that  only  1 ,000,000 
cords  of  all  kinds  of  wood  products  were  sliipped,  sliow- 
ing  a  loss  of  twenty  cords  by  fire  to  one  cord  utilized. 
This,  with  the  loss  of  200.000,000  cords  by  the  spruce 
budworm  in  these  same  Eastern  provinces,  will  enable  the 
people  to  understand  how  rajjidly  we  are  losing  our  wood- 
ed areas. 

The  reason  I  challenge  some  of  the  figures  that  have 
been  published  in  Government  and  Conservation  Commis- 
sion reports,  which,  as  I  stated  before,  even  the  makers 
say  are  largely  mere  guesses,  is  because  some  of  these, 
by  an  actual  cut,  have  jirovcd  to  be  over-optimistic  as  to 
the  supply. 

The  exhaustive  aerial  survey  made  a  year  ago  by  the 
Ontario  Government  over  the  James  Bay  Watershed  Is  a 
case  in  point.  This  territory  has  always  been  considered 
as  a  part  of. our  future  wood  supply,  while  this  survey 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  wood  resources  of  that  region 
were  a  mere  myth,  as  that  wliole  area  consists  of  either 
burns,  muskeg  or  scrub,  witii  merely  narrow  strips  of 
wood  along  streams  and  in  patches  too  small  and  remote 
to  make  commercial  ojierations  possible.  As  one  member 
of  a  party  who  recently  flew  across  that  coutry  staled, 
"the  only   visible   resource   was  duck  shooting." 

The  amount  per  acre  that  some  of  tiiis  small  pulpwood 
timber  will  actually  cut  out  has  been  alarmingly  small, 
deceiving  some  of  our  very  best  foresters  and  "lumber- 
men, as  evidenced  by  actual  operations  in  this  small 
northern  growth.  I  can  refer  to  instance  after  instance 
where  this  has  occurred.  The  most  recent  case  that  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  was  at  a  hearing  in  Halifax, 
when  the  president  of  the  company  holding  the  "Big 
Lea.se"   in   Victoria    and    Inverness   counties.   Cape   Breton, 
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tliMt    tliis   Irnsr   .ontMins   tw<-lv<-   million 

umtr  of  tw.lv.-  ...illion  .or.U,  wl.i.li  wms  l,.t.  r  .orrolmraUa 

hv    son..-   of   tl..'   lust    for.st.rs   nml    luu.l..r,n.-..   ..f    M"mc, 

Was  ma.l.-   I.v   tli.'  I:.l.-    Dr.    T.-riiow   who  was  prolmbly   tlic 

most    not.-.l.' .apabl.',    I.ifjl'lv    ..l.i.at.a    ami    trni.u.l    for.s- 

I.T  of  l.is  .lav.     As  il  was  also  stat.d  l.y  tl.is  sa....  w.tmss 

that  th.r.-  was  no  l...(hvorn.  on  tl.is  tra.t.  anil  that  only  a 

matt.T  of  on.-  l.....<lr.-.l  an,l  fifty   tl,ous»n,l  .-onls  l.a.l  l..en 

,.,it  sin.r  this  .•sti...at.-  was  m..uI,-,  it  shows  .l.arly  that  the 

amount   .all.-.l    for    in   this    r.-port    IVIl    short   just   s.vinty- 

fiv,-   p.r  .-.nt  and  tl.is   is  only   on.-   instance  of  s.-vcral   ot 


tlu-  san..-  natur.-  that  have  r.i.ntly  bo.-n  brought  to  my 
att.-ntion,  provinjr  i-on.-lusiv.ly  that  th.-  i-.stimatcs  in  this 
small  growth  ar.-  almost   invariably  too   high. 

It.  th.ir  frantic  cnil.-avour  to  fool  the  Canadian  ))eo- 
p!.'.  som.-  of  thcs.-  Auuriian  r.-iires.-ntativ.s,  with  their 
lam.-  figur.-s,  totally  ignore  the  fact  that  we  have  lost 
tw.r  hundr.d  million'  eords  of  pulpwood  through  the  rav- 
ages of  Ih.-  budworm  alone,  while  our  forest  fire  loss  is 
increasing  fr»)ni  year  to  year,  the  present  season  having 
shown  tlu-  greatest  loss  from  this  cause  in  Quebec  and 
New  Brunswick  that  has  been  experienced  in  the  hi.story 
of  these  provinces.  There  is  not  a'  water  i.ower  or  water 
shed  in  tlu-  Dominion  that  is  not  already  suffering  from 
a  lack  of  forest  cover,  many  rivers  having  been  lower  the 
present  season  that  ever  before,  and  many  wells  and 
springs  having  failed  for  the  first  time.  This  drying  up 
of  the  earth's  surface  is  accountable  for  the  alarming  in- 
crease in  our  forest  fires,  and  this  is  a  phase  of  the  situa- 
tion that  our  puny  politicians  at  Ottawa  will  be  forced  to 
recognise. 

Judging  from  the  "testimony"  given  by  some  American 
pulpwood  dealers  at  these  "hearings,"  one  might  be  led  to 
believe  that  with  the  advent  of  an  embargo  at  least  one- 
fifth  of  all  the  newspapers  in  the  United  States  would 
go  out  of  business. — while  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only 
change  that  will  be  brought  about  will  be  the  erection  of 
at  least  sufficient  new  pulp  mills  in  Canada  to  make  good 
the  deficiency  in  the  unmanufactured  wood  that  is  now 
being  exported.  In  order  to  provide  a  market  for  what 
actual  farmers'  or  settlers'  wood  is  now  leaving  the  coun- 
try, not  more  than  six  mills  of  a  hundred  tons  capacity 
each  would  have  to  be  built. 

No  other  solution  would  be  open  to  the  American  news- 
papers, whose  owners  care  not  whether  their  pulp  or 
paper  is  manufactured  one  side  of  the  line  or  the  other, 
provided  they  can  only  be  assured  of  a  sufficient  supply. 
They  must  have  the  paper,  and  if  this  cannot  be  obtained 
through  the  export  of  raw  wood,  then  they  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  take  it  in  pulp  or  paper. 

.\11  this  hue  and  cry  by  the  American  pulpwood  dealers 
for  the  farmers'  and  settlers'  rights  is  pure  bunkum.  The 
farmer  and  settler  will  be  very  apj)reeiably  benefited  by 
an  embargo,  as  he  will  not  only  have  ample  home  compe- 
tition for  his  wood  through  the  advent  of,  I  am  afraid, 
too  many  new  mills,  but  he  will  have  a  home  market  for 
his  farm  produce  and  labor  for  himself  and  family  as 
well. 

The  Government  of  Ontario  has  already  received  appli- 
cations for  locations  for  ten  new  pulp  mills,  which  causes 
the  efficient  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  the  Hon. 
.lames  Lyons,  to  remark  that  if  all  of  these  requests  are 
granted,  he  does  not  know  what  will  become  of  the  pulp- 
wood supply  of  the  province.  Several  new  pulp  mills  are 
projected  in  the  provinces  of  Quebec,  New  Brunswick 
and   Nova   Scotia.      If   the   mere   agitation   for   an   embargo 


has  already  produ.i.l  sii.h  substantial  n-sults 
the  people  to  judge  what  tin-  anno.ineiiiniit  of  the  actual 
embargo  would  a..nMi|.lish  lor  the  welfar.-  ..f  Canada. 
As  soon  as  the  embargo  goes  into  fori-.-,  it  will  then  be- 
come immediately  n.-.cssary  to  take  up  the  .piestion  of  a 
r.duction  in  the  cut,  better  fire  protective  measures  and 
a  real  forest  conservation  ])rograin. 

With  ref.-rence  to  the  embargo,  it  is  with  iinieh  pleasure 
that  I  <iiiote  what  Sir  .lohn  Willison,  as  I'n-sident  of  the 
Canadian   Kcconstnietion   .Vssociation   says,  as   follows    - 

"We  must  either  manufactun-  the  raw  materials  of 
Canada  within  the  country  —  thus  employing  labor,  rear 
ing  new  con.munities,  j.roviding  local  inark.-ts  ior  mer- 
chants and  producers,  strengtluning  the  national  struc- 
ture, making  the  back  of  Canada  strong  to  b.-ar  its  ac- 
cumulating burdens  or  the  sons  of  Canada  will  follow 
these  raw  materials  out  of  the  country,  .-^stablish  them- 
selves in  foreign  industrial  centri-s,  and,  more  and  more 
from  year  to  year,  the  national  burden  will  become  heavier 
and  the  issue  of  the  great  j.olitical  experiment  in  which  wc 
are  engaged  become  more  difficult  and  uncertain.  Every 
sound  economic  and  natural  reason,  therefore,  demands 
that  the  raw  materials  of  Canada  shall  be  manufactured 
in  Canada,  and  the  Canadian  people  protected  in  the  pos- 
session and  control  of  their  natural  inheritance." 

The  opinion  and  corroboration  of  such  outstanding 
loyal  Canadians  and  high  authorities  as  those  who.se  names 
I  have  the  honor  of  referring  to  below  will  carry  greater 
weight  with  the  people  of  Canada  than  the  mere  rhe- 
toric of  a  man  engaged  in  the  foreign  export  of  his  coun- 
try's most  vital  natural  resource. 

The  Right  Honorable  Robert  Laird  Borden,  Sir  Loiner 
Gouin,  Sir  William  Price,  Sir  John  Willison,  J.  R.  Booth, 
Dr.  G.  D.  Howe,  Edward  Beck,  G.  C.  Piche,  Ellwood 
Wilson,  Robson  Black,  and  hundreds  of  others,  including 
the  editors  of  all  of  Canada's  best  newspapers,  who  have 
given  the  question  serious  study. 

If  the  Government  at  Ottawa  does  not  possess  a  suf- 
ficient sense  of  propriety  to  now  issue  an  order  disband- 
ing that  worse  than  useless  waste  of  the  people's  money, 
the  Royal  Pulpwood  Commission,  then  the  members  of  this 
Commission,  out  of  self-respect,  should  hand  in  their 
resignations  and  decline^  to  any  longer  continue  partici- 
pating in  these  farcical  proceedings. 


BASIC    BUSINESS    CONDITIONS    IN    THE 
PAPER  INDUSTRY 

New  York,  Nov.  23.  —  "Basic  busine.ss  conditions 
are  good,  and  the  paper  industry  should  expect  to 
receive  its  normal  share  of  the  business  activity,"  says 
the  monthly  review  of  business  by  the  Paper  and  Pulp 
Industry,  the  bulletin  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association. 

"Despite  some  uncertainty  in  the  country's  busi- 
ness —  imjustified  as  such  uncertainty  is  by  basic 
conditions  —  the  jiaper  industry  is  not  altering  its 
belief  that  good  business  is  to  be  the  rule  for  months 
to  come,"  says  this  review.  "This  sentiment  expressed 
during  the  Fall  Business  Conference  at  Chicago  seems 
to  be  justified  by  the  general  improvement  in  the  vol- 
ume of  business  since  the  middle  of  October.  The  sta- 
tistical report  of  production  for  September,  compiled 
by  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  showed 
an  unexpected  falling  off  of  production,  following  an 
increase  in  August  to  above  normal  for  the  summer 
montlis.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  tlie  October 
summary  will  show  an  increase  of  production  over 
September." 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

TREAT.MF>XT  OF  W.\STE  PAPERS 
K-4  Process  for  De-Inking  Waste  Papers.  A.  L. 
HrKMN,  Eiig.  pat.  198.789.  March  10,  1922.  The 
liaper.  freed  from  du.st.  is  disintegrated  in  a  breaker 
or  beater  fitted  with  a  drum  washer  and  a  steam  pipe. 
and  treated  at  a  temperature  of  about  35=  C.  with  a 
small  quantity  of  soda  ash,  e.g.,  8  lb.  per  5  cwt.  of 
paper.  After  agitation  for  aboiit  10  min.  oxalic  acid 
(about  2  lb.)  is  added  and  the  beating  operation  con- 
tinued until  an  intimate  mixture  is  obtained  .  The  mass 
is  then  allowed  to  soak  for  about  one  ((uarter  of  an 
hour  to  one  hour,  or  until  the  desired  effect  is  obtained, 
and  is  finally  washed.  If  a  pulp  of  very  good  color  is 
required,  the  waslied  pulp  may  be  sub.iected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a  small  ((iiantity  of  a  bleaching  agent.  In  certain 
cases,  particularly  when  wood  pulp  is  present,  the  soda 
ash  and  oxalic  acid  may  be  added  together.  An  alter- 
native method  is  to  treat  the  pulp,  previously  disin- 
tegrated in  a  beater,  in  tanks,  preferably  steam  .jacketed 
and  provided  with  a  false  bottom.  In  this  case  the 
liquor  may  be  drawn  off  and  used,  after  addition  of  a 
further  quantity  of  chemicals,  to  treat  a  fresh  charge 
of  paper,-A.P.-r. 

K-4  Process  for  Removing  Ink  from  Printed  Papers. 
P.  BOURCET  and  H.  REfiXAT7.T.  Eng.  pat.  198.854. 
Apr.  3,  1922.  Paper  from  which  printer's  ink  is  to  be 
removed  is  pulped  with  20%  of  its  weight  of  hot  water 
and  1  to  2%  of  a  mixture  containing  equal  parts  of 
oleic  or  other  liquid  fatty  acid,  and  an  alkali  oleate. 
or  the  sodium  salt  of  a  sulpho-acid  such  as  sulpho-oleic. 
s\ilphoricinoleic,  or  sulphoresinic  acid.  This  operation, 
which  should  continue  for  about  one  hour,  effects  the 
solution  of  the  oily  vehicle  of  the  ink  and  sets  free 
carbon  and  other  pigments :  these  ai'e  removed  by 
intimately  mixing  the  pulp  mass  with  a  quantity  (equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  paper)  of  a  volatile  hydrocarbon 
such  as  toluene  or  xylene.  Tepid  water  is  then  added. 
with  constant  agitation,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give 
a  2%  aqueous  suspension  of  cellulose,  and  the  whole 
passed  through  a  centrifugal  filter  to  separate  the  cel- 
lulose. The  volatile  hydrocarbon  and  the  pigments  it 
has  absorbed  are  readilv  recovered  by  distillation. - 
A.P.-C. 

STLPIIITE  PROCESS 
E-4  Bisulphite  Liquor  for  Cooking  Pulp.  G.  A. 
RICHTER,  assignor  to  Brown  Co.,  U.  S.  pat.  1,458,309, 
June  12,  1923.  Raw  acid  liquor  is  enriched  with  sul- 
phur dioxide  from  recovered  blow-pit  gas  to  prodiice 
•an  intermediate  acid  liquor  and  a  final  acid  liquor  is 
prepared  from  this  intei'iiiediate  liipior  by  enriching  it 
with  sulphur  dioxiilc  iilitaincd  as  relief  gas  from  the 
digester.  U.  S.  pat,  1,458,310,  specifies  producing  a 
sulphite  cooking  li(|uor  by  an  absorption  system, 
separating  the  gases  from  the  hot  liquor  relieved  from 
the  digester,  cooling  the  separated  strong  gas  thus  ob- 
tained and  absorbing  sulphur  dioxide  from  it.  Free 
sulphur  dioxide  is  recovered  from  the  remaining  hot 
relief  liquor  and  is  pa.s.sed  into  the  .system  where  the 


strength  of  the  gas  in  the  system  is  about  the  same  as 
tliat   of  the  recovered  gas, -A.P.-C". 

E-4  E-5  Sulphite  Cooking  Process.  JOHN  D 
TOMPKINS.  TJ.  S.  pat.  1,457,326,  June  5,  1923,  The 
top  relief  line  of  the  digester  is  connected  with  the 
bottom  of  the  digester  by  a  line  in  which  there  is  a 
pump  for  forcing  the  gas  into  the  digester  against  the 
pressure  in  the  digester.  It  is  claimed  that  during  the 
period  of  dry  gas  relief  the  re-introduction  of  the  gas 
effects  circulation  within  the  digester.  A  steam  line  is 
provided  to  heat  the  gas  and  maintain  the  temperature 
in  the  digester,-A.P.-C, 

E-5  Process  for  Producing  Paper  Pulp.  B,  S,  SUM- 
MERS. IT,  S.  pat.  1,451.125,  Apr.  10,  1923,  Wood  is 
cooked  in  a  solution  containing  a  bisulphate  together 
with  sodium  hydrosulphite  (Na.SjO,)  or  zinc  or  magne- 
sium or  other  material  capable  of  producing  hydrosul- 
phurous  acid  (HoS.OJ  which  facilitates  obtainment 
of  high  yields  of  pulp.- A.P.-C. 

EG  Process  for  Recovering  the  Waste  Heat  of  Gases 
and  Vapors  in  Sulphite  Mills.  11.  CLEMM  and  H. 
SCHNEIDER  assignors  to  Zellstofffabrik  Waldhof, 
Eng,  pat.  178.106,  Ajm  1,  1922.  Hot  gases,  e.g.,  from 
pyrites  furnaces,  and  steam  are  brought  into  contact 
with  fresh  sulphite  liquor  in  a  heat  exchanging  ap- 
paratus which  consists  of  closed  chambers,  so  that  loss 
of  sulphurous  acid  is  avoided.  The  resulting  hot  liquor 
is  then  used  in  the  usual  manner  for  digesting  wood.- 
A.P.-C. 

F-5  The  Keebra  Process  for  the  Production  of  Chem- 
ical Pulp.  Paper  Trade  J.  77.  No.  10,  51  (Sept.  6,  1923). 
An  outline  of  the  neutral  or  alkaline  sulphite  process 
of  L.  Bradley  and  E.  P.  McKeefe.  Sen  Can.  pat.  219,- 
557  of  June  13,  1922.  Pulp  &  Paper  20,  791  (1922)'- 
A.P,-C. 

F-5  Apparatus  for  Circulating  Liquor  from  a 
Digester  to  a  Heater.  C,  TT'TSCH.  Fr.  pat.  25,921 ;  ad- 
dition to  512,232,  Tlie  chief  patent  is  very  similar  to 
Fr.  pat.  533,730  (Pulp  &  Paper  20.  654,  1922).  The  ad- 
dition consists  in  providing  for  a  closed  chamber  within 
the  body  of  the  digester  through  which  the  liquor 
passes  before  going  to  the  heater.-A.P.-C. 

E-3  Sulphur  Consumption  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Sulphite  Pulp.  W.  G.  MaeNATTGHTON.  Paper  Mill 
47,  No.  29,  36  (July  21.  1923)  ;  Paper  32,  No.  15,  5,  14 
(Aug.  1.  1923)  ;  Pulp  &  Paper  21.  780  (Aug.  2,  1923). 
Brief  discussion  of  the  factors  affecting  sulphur  con- 
sumption.-A.P.-C. 

E-4  Limestone  Tower  Installation.  Paper  Trade  J 
77.  No.  3.  48.  (July  19.  1923).  A  description  of  the 
first  German  Jenseen  tower  installation  built  at  the 
Asliaffenburg  mill  of  A.  G.  Zellstoff  und  Papierfabrika- 
tion,-A.P.-C. 

E-5  The  Cooking  of  Sulphite  Pulp.  MARTIN  L 
GRIFFIN.  Paper  Mill  47,  No.  27  4,  8  (Julv  7,  1923)  • 
Paper  32,  No.  12  7-8,  13  (July  11.  1923).  A  criticism 
of  modern  cooking  methods.  One  of  the  most  essential 
factors  is  proper  circulation,  which  is  very  efficiently 
obtained  in  a  rotating  digester;  but  this  is  not  practical 
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for  Itti-tfo  i)ri)(liu!tiiiii.  Tlif  Mdil.Miul  circiilatiiit'  Hyst.Mii 
.•(.iisisls  III  witliilniwiiin  till'  li<|ii<ii'  fi"iii  tl"'  l"'ll<'>i>  "!' 
tho  (liK.'slcr,  imssiiin  llin.iij;li  a  lifiit.T,  ami  rcliiriiiiit,'  it 
Hi  til.-  t(i|>  111'  tlif  ilifj.'st.T.  'riif  'r.mi|ikins  system  .-.•ii- 
sp.-rial  (l.'vi.'.'s,  icli.'atiiit;  I  lie  tfas.-s  as  .Icsirc.l,  aii.l 
foi-.-iiiff  tli.-iii  int. I  til.'  .liKi'sl.T  at  tin-  li.ttltmi.  The 
aiitlior  e.nisi.lers  tli.'  latter  Itetter  than  he  fi)riner  ami 
iliseiisses  is  merits.  A.I'.-* '. 

E-4  Regenerating  Sulphurous  Acid  luid  Waste  Heat 
from  Sulphite  Digesters.  K.  llANCIiKlTKU  ami  A. 
SCIINKIKKK.  (fill.  pal.  •2.i-l:2T2.  .hiiie  ^IJ,  192;i.  The 
Pressure  in  the  .li^'ester  is  lowered  by  withdrawing 
miieli  of  til."  jtas  whieh  is  led  into  a  container;  then 
the  rest  of  the  jjas  is  willidniwii  throufrli  another  pipe 
Ihr.HiKh  wliieli  fresh  li.pior  is  pa.ssinji;  to  the  eonlainer. 
The  h.'Hl  and  snlphiir  dioxide  are  alisoi'he.l  l)y  the  fresh 
liipior. -A. !*.-('. 

E-4  Cooler  for  Regulated  Liquor  and  Gases  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Pulp.  <l.  F.  SlIKVlilN.  IJ.  S.  pat.  1,- 
4.')7,!t41,  -I line  .">.  l!lL':i.  The  retdaimed  liquor  and  gases 
are  passed  into  a  vessel  traversed  hy  a  number  of  tubes, 
and  enclosed  in  a  large  tank.  Means  are  provided  be- 
tween the  inlet  pipe  and  the  tubes  to  prevent  the 
liipior  and  gases  from  coming  into  direct  contact  with 
the  t lilies  upon  entering  the  cooler. -A. P. -0. 

E-4  Method  of  Burning  Sulphur.  II.  S.  DAVIS  as- 
signor to  Texas  (luif  Siil])inir  Co.  1'.  S.  pat.  1,456,284, 
May,  15.  1923.  Traces  of  oil  (0.1  to  0.2%)  are  suf- 
ficient to  make  sulphur  non-free-burning  owing  to  the 
formation  of  asplialt-like  comi>oumls  during  combus- 
tion which  sjn-ead  over  the  surface  of  the  burning  sul- 
phur. This  is  overcome  by  mixing  with  the  sulphur 
such  substances  as  magnesia,  asbestos,  and  certain  types 
of  porous  brick,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  mangnesium 
carbonate,  infusorial  earth,  fuller's  earth.  These  mate- 
rials seem  to  act  as  a  wick  for  the  melted  sulphur  th-e 
fibrous  structure  of  some  of  the  materials  greatly 
aiding  in  this  section.  They  are  also  poor  heat  con- 
duct oi-s  and  therefore  the  heat  generated  in  the  burn- 
ing surface  is  not  conducted  away  rapidly  enough  to 
reduce  the  temperature  below  the  ignition  point..  The 
principle  may  be  conveniently  applied  to  both  cascade 
and  rotary  burners,  by  lining  the  trays  of  the  cascade 
burner  and  the  drum  of  the  rotary  burner  with  as- 
bestos or  magnesia  brick. -A.P.-C. 

E-5  Sulphite  Process.  GEO.  H.  TOMLINSON.  Can. 
pat.  282,4Sfs,  July  3,  1923.  Wood  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  weak  bisulphite  solution  and  steam  at  a 
temperature  below  130"  ('. :  the  reagent  is  withdrawn 
and  the  jiulp  is  treated  with  a  stronger  bisulphite 
solution  at  a  temperature  lielow  150"'  C. -A.P.-C. 

E-5  Improvement  in  the  Sulphite  Cooking  Method. 
C.  S.  V.  IIAWKl.NHS.  Pulp  <fe  Paper  21,  955-956 
(Sept.  27,  1923) ;  Paper  Trade  J.  77,  No.  13,  52-56 
(Sept.  27,  1923).  The  following  re.sults  are  given  of 
comparative  cooks  carried  out  by  the  Decker  process 
(Can.  pat.  229,288,  March  6,  1923,"  see  Pulp  &  Paper  21. 
939,  Sept.  20,  1923 :  Paper  Trade  J.  77.  No.  14,  52,  Oct. 
4,  1923),  and  by  the  ordinary  process:  bone-dry  weight 
of  wood  46.053,  44,895  lbs. ;  total  sulphur  dioxide  in 
acid  3.97,  4.26%;  free  SO.,  2.33,  2.59%;  combined  SO. 
1.44,  1.67%  ;  quantity  of  acid  25,000,  25,000  gal.;  steam 
used  (from  and  at  100°  C.)  46,022,  63,371  lbs;  pulp 
produced  12.23,  9.98  tons  (air  dry)  ;  screenings  and 
knots  0.22,  0.65  tons  (air  dry);  bleaching  test  (17.1, 
33.7%     (of    35%    bleaching    powder)  ;    strength    test 


(slan.lar.l  mellioil  of  TAPPI:  30.0;  steam  per  ton 
.>f  pulp  3,7(i3,  (i,350  lbs.;  lime  of  cooking  (including 
reli.'ving  tiiu.'  if  any  J  13  hrs.,  10  hrs.  20  min. ;  yield  of 
bone-dry  pulii  from  bone-dry  wood  48.44,  40.19%; 
ser.'eiiiiigs  1.3H,  6.49'/.'  (of  total  Jtulp).  llesults  are  for 
one  cook  by  .'ach  m.-thod.  The  temperature  and  acid 
strength  during  tli.-  cours.-  of  the  eooks  are  tabulated 
and   plolt.'d. -A.P.-C. 

EG  F-0  KG  Application  of  the  Cottrell  Electrical 
Precipitation  Process  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 
P  K  l,A.\l)(»l/r  mihI  N.  W.  Si:i/r/KK.  Paper  Trade 
J  77  No  12,  4H-49  (Sej)!.  20,  lit23)  ;  Paper  Mill  47,  No. 
38  38  40  (Sept.  22,  1923)  ;  Pulp  &  Paper  21,  9.59-960 
(Sept.  27,  1923)  ;  Paper  32,  No.  23,  7-8,  23  (Sefit.  26, 
1923 ).  Brief  outline  of  the  possibility  of  using  the 
Cottrell  process  for  black  ash  recovery,  cleaning  sul- 
|)hur  gases  (removal  of  SOJ,  and  cleaning  hot  waste 
irases  from  boilers,  furnaces,  etc.,  so  that  these  gases 
car,  be  used  for  drying  operations. -A.P.-C. 

E-4  Tests  on  Gas  from  Pyrites  Burners.  ERICH 
RICIITEK.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  54,  1521-1524  (June 
'?  19'?3)  The  reaction  between  concentrated  potassium 
Todidl'  solution  and  sulidiur  dioxide  is  inaccurate  for 
the  testing  of  pvrite  bvirner  gas.  The  ordinary  ab- 
sorption apparatus  gives  continually  deviating  values 
for  sulphur  trioxide.  An  apparatus  is  described  m 
which  the  gas  to  be  tested  is  slowly  passed  through  a 
cold  condensation  tube  whereby  the  SO3  is  condensed 
and  subsequently  is  determined  in  the  usual  gravi- 
metric way.  Comparative  results  for  SO3  were  ob- 
tained.-J.L.P. 

G-7  Refining  of  Pulp.  CARL  G.  SCHWALBE.  Ger. 
pat  378,2(i0.  Papierfabr.  21,  347  (July  22,  1923).  Pen- 
tosans are  removed  from  sulphite  pulp  by  treatment 
with  a  sulphite  solution,  especially  mangnesium  sul- 
phite, with  or  without  pressure.  Lime  or  magnesia 
niav  be  used  in  eonjuction  with  such  solution.-J.L.P. 

E-5  Sulphite  CeUulose.  E.  L.  LARSEN.  Swed.  pat. 
51,101.  Mar.  1.  1922.  The  boiling  time  is  reduced  by 
subjecting  the  wood  to  a  pressing  before  it  is  fed  into 
the  boilers.-C.J.W. 

STTLPIIITB   WASTE  LIQUOR 

E-3  Manufacture  of  Ethyl  Alcohol  from  Sulphite 
Waste  Liquors.  HARNIST.  Chimie  et  Indus.  Special 
No.  658-663  (May  1923).  A  description  of  the  com- 
mercial process  with  a  brief  discussion  of  possible  im- 
provements.-A.P.-C. 

E-2  Evaporating  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor.  E. 
WlRTIl-FKEY.  Can.  pat.  231,625,  June  5,  1923.  The 
li(|uor  is  maintained  alkaline  during  the  entire  period 
of  evaporation.  Calcium  sulphate  is  removed  by  in- 
troducing carbon  dioxide. -A.P.-C. 

E-2  Determination  of  Calcium  Sulphate  (in  Sulphite 
Waste  Liquor).  A.SANDER.  Paper  32,  No.  12,  5-6  17, 
( Juh  11  1923)  ;  Pulp  &  Paper  21.  939  (Sept.  20,  1923) ; 
Paper  Trade  J.  77,  No.  14,  .52  (Oct.  4,  1923). -A.P.-C. 

E-2  F-2  Colloidal  Products  Formed  with  Pulp  Waste 
Liquors.  L.  BEHREND.  V.  S.  pat.  1,460,012,  June  26, 
1923.  Colloidal  preparations  are  obtained  by  treating 
inorganic  substances,  e.g.,  compounds  of  mercury,  cop- 
per, or  chromium,  with  sulphite  waste  liquor  or  with 
black  liquor.-A.P.-C. 


(Continued  on  page  1178) 
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The  many  aiul  varied  u.s  s  to  wliieh  parclinieut  paper 
can  be  put,  to«:ether  witli  the  exeel'ent  quality  of  the 
produet,  turned  out  by  tlie  ("aiuidiaii  Vefretal)le  Parch- 
ment Co.  Ltd..  8t.  Catharines  and  Merriton,  Ont.,  M-?re 
illu.strated  to  a  .striking:  de^rree  at  the  firm's  exhibit  at 
the  Royal  Winter  Fair  in  Toronto  last  week.  The  eomr 
pauy  had  an  attractively  d-  corated  booth  wherein  were 
showii  neatly  arranyjed  containers  of  various  kinds  put 
out  by  many  firms  manufacturin<r  such  commodities  as 
butter,  cheese,  ham,  ard,  sausage,  ice  cream,  etc.  These 
firms  are  extensiv."  users  of  vegetable  parcliment  and 
the  imprints  and  trade  marks  on  many  of  tlie  containers 
shown  in  the  display  indicated  tliat  a  large  number  of 
the  big  packing  and  other  companies  are  using 
Purity  Parchment  —  the  product  of  the  Canadian 
Vegetable  Parchment  Company.  Purity  Parch 
ment  is  a  purely  Canadian  product  and  is  air-proof  and 
grease  proof,  which  makes  it  particularly  adaptable  for 
such  i:ses  as  the  butter  maker,  meat  packer,  etc..  have 
for  it  in  the  attractive  packing  and  display  of  their 
goods.  It  is  a  so  i:sed  for  the  jn'otection  of  cut  flowers 
and  is  made  in  circles  of  all  sizes  for  such  articles  a-s 
jam  and  lard  pails.  Samples  of  corrugated  parchm.  nt 
for  biscuit  tins  were  also  shown,  while  there  was  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  use  of  excelsior  parchment  for  packing 
jii.rposes  which  surprised  many  of  the  visitors  to  the 
l)Ooth.  The  display  attracted  considerable  attention 
from  the  thousands  who  thronged  the  Coli.snim  and 
some  people  are  going  to  get  a  nice  monetary  reward  for 
guessing  nearest  to  the  weight  of  a  hug?  bale  of  parch- 
ment which  was  especially  packed  for  the  purpose. 

"Wil.iam  Gorman,  Montreal  representative  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Paper  Mills,  Limited,  was  a  caller  at  the  head 
office  of  the  Company  in  Toronto  last  week. 

Edward  Beck,  Montreal,  Secretaiy  and  Manager  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  spent  a  few 
days  in  Toronto  la.st  week,  consulting  with  members 
of  th,"  committee  on  arrangements  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  January. 

J.  D.  Robb,  sa  es  engineer  of  the  paper  nuiciiinc  d°.- 
l)artment  of  the  Dominion  Engineering  Works,  Limited, 
Montreal,  and  A.  W.  Russell,  of  the  same  deiiartmnt 
of  the  company,  called  on  the  Toronto  pajier  ti-ade  la.st 
week. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  have  fix°d  on  Jan.  23,  2-1  and  25  as 
the  dates  for  the  llth  Annual  meeting  of  the  association 
and  its  affiliated  bodies.  The  gathei-ing  will  take  jdace 
at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Montreal.  It  has  ben  an- 
nounced that  the  animal  banqret  has  i)een  abandoned 
for  this  occasion  and  it  will  be  replaced  by  the  presi- 
dent's dinner. 

The  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Limited,  Thorold,  had  an 
attractive  display  of  their  tissues,  toilets,  crepes  and 
other  light  weight  pai)ers  at  the  industria  exhibition  in 
St.  Catharines  last  week.   The  event  took  place  at  the 


armories  where  products  of  factories  i)i  tiie  «St    Catha- 
rines district  were  shown. 

George  Allan,  general  managr  of  the  Buntin,  Reid 
Company,  Limited,  paper  jobbers,  Toronto,  has  returned 
from  a  business  trip  to  Montreal  mikI  other  Quebec 
points  where  he  called  on  many  of  tli,  firm's  cus- 
tomers, j    '■■ 

L,  E.  McClachlin.  general  sales  manager  of  the  Strath- 
cona  Paper  Company,  Strathcona,  Out.,  was  a  recent 
caUer  on  the  Toronto  paper  trade. 

Steel  for  the  lower  yards  at  the  jflant  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Paper  Company  at  Fort  William  has  been 
ordered.  The  order  is  for  10,000  feet,  and  it  is  expected 
that  til.?  company  will  accept  delivery  of  pulpwood  this 
winter.  The  rails,  which  will  be  placed  on  ties  as  soon 
as  received,  will  also  make  possible  the  economical  re- 
ception of  much  of  the  mechanical  equipment  which  is 
on  ord^r  for  winter  deliver}'. 

George.  Carruthers,  head  of  the  Intei-lake  Tissue  Mills, 
Limited,  Thorold,  has  returned  to  Toronto  from  Montreal 
where  he  addi'e.ssed  the  Canadian  Pa]>"r  Club,  urging 
greater  co-operation  between  the  pvd])  and  paper  men 
and  the  paper  interests.  He  also,  as  vice-president  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As.sociation.  frankly  told 
the  paper  men  that  they  were  using  up  the  Canadian 
foi-ests  much  faster  than  the  forests  coidd  produce  trft?s, 
and  that  unless  efficient  co-operation  for  forest  con- 
servation were  organized  between  th,°  two  interests  there 
were  inevitably  bad  times  ahead  for  this  great  Canadian 
industry.  Mr.  Carruthers'  address  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  those  present. 

J.  W.  Dafoe,  editor  of  the  Manitoba  Free  Press,  was 
a  visitor  in  Toronto  la.st  week  while  on  his  way  back 
to  Winnipeg  after  a  visit  to  Europe.  Mr.  Dafoe,  who 
attended  the  Imperial  Conference,  was  somewhat  de- 
pressed -ivith  the  outlook  in  Great  Britain  and  France 
and  stated  that  doubt  and  pessimism  wep"  walking 
hand  in  hand  in  those  countries.  He  compared  the 
economic  conditions  existing  in  England  with  those 
prevailing  in  Canada  and  declared  that  we  in  this  coun- 
try had  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for.  H^  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  present  election  campaign  in  Eng- 
land would  result  in  a  stalemate. 

Sir  Adam  Beck,  chairman  of  the  Hydro-electric 
Power  Commission,  spent  last  week  in  the  Port  Arthur 
district  and  while  there  a.sked  Fort  William  to  put  a 
formal  resolution  through  the  City  Council  asking  the 
Hydro  for  a  su]iply  of  jiower.  Sir  Adam  promised  co- 
operation and  a.ssistance  in  the  matter  of  power  supply. 
It  will  be  brought  in  from  Cameron  Falls,  using  Port 
Arthur's  lines  and  those  of  the  Kaministitiuia  Power 
Companj'.  The  development  now  made  at  Cameron 
Falls  LS  almost  entirely  taken  care  of,  with  the  deliv?r.\- 
within  three  weeks'  time  of  4,000  horsepower  to  the  i-e- 
organized  mill  at  Nipigon.  Sir  Adam  is  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  the  Port  Arthur  sub-station  is  now  over- 
loaded from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  and  wishes  to 
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^'iiunl  iipiiiist  iiii\  I'lniliiT  ovfrliiiul.  lit*  staled  tliiil 
till-  llvdn.  would  lie  pn'idircd  to  d-'livcr  3,()()()  lioisc 
|)ii\\vr  to  Fort  Wiiliiiiii,  and  tliat  just  as  somi  as  llir 
third  unit  at  ('aiui-rnn  Falls  is  ('ouiplctcd,  the  other 
thret>  units  w  i  I  he  nshed  to  eonipletioii,  ^ivin>;  an  out 
put  from  Cam.  I'lin  l-'alls  of  7.'), 0(10  horsepower. 

The  Marmora  Herald  I'rintirif;  Compuny,  at  Mar- 
mora, Out.,  has  lieen  or;.'ani/.ed  and  lias  been  ;;runted 
an  Ontario  einti'ter  ai.tliorizint,'  them  to  take  over  the 
liusiness  of  Howard  W.  Saliine.  The  antiiori/ed  eapital 
of  ih"  eonipany  is  $10,000.  The  company  will  carry  on 
a  ■general  print in<;  an(rpidilisliin<;  liusiness. 

Work  is  prof.'re.ssiiijjr  favorably  on  the  reiiiodeliiiif;  of 
tile  two  ohl  dri'iiis  of  the  Matlaf,'anii  I'ldp  and  I'apei 
Company  "s  plant  at  Smoolli  Koci<  Falls.  Out.,  followiiif? 
the  instal  ation  of  two  new  liarkin^i-  drums,  inakinj,'  a 
total  of  four  that  wil    shortly  he  in  ojieralion. 

.1.  I).  Uohh.  .sales  enjiine  r  of  tlie  Dominion  Eufrineer- 
in<r  Works,  Montreal,  who  was  callinir  on  tlie  Toronto 
paper  trade  la.st  week  inleresled  many  listeners  with 
stories  of  the  t;reat  Jajianes;'  eartlitpiake.  Mr.  Rolili 
and  his  family,  who  were  living  in  Japan  at  the  time  of 
the  trat;edy.  hail  very  narrow  eseai)es  and  lost  practical- 
l.\'  all  of  their  ])ossessions,  including  their  home  and  Mr. 
Rolih's  office. 

Th'  .sympathy  of  ii  iiri;e  nnioiicr  of  friends  in  the 
Canadian  paper  trade  will  be  extended  to  II.  F.  K. 
Kent.  Toronto,  President  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Ass'X'iation,  in  the  death  of  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Henrietta  Kent,  wliieh  took  place  last  week  at  her  late 
residence,  1411  Lytton  Boulevard,  Toronto.  The  late  Mrs 
Kent  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  and  came  to  this 
country  with  her  mother,  settling  in  Brampton,  near 
Toronto.  She  was  a  woman  of  numy  estimable  qualities 
and  was  prominent  in  i)hilanthropic  and  church  af- 
fairs in  Toronto. 

The  death  took  place  suddenly  in  Stratford  on  Nov. 
■Jl.st..  of  Charles  Dingm'an,  editor  of  the  Beacon-Herald 
in  that  city.  Deceased,  who  was  in  his  56th  year,  had 
held  many  newspaper  positions  in  various  parts  of 
(Canada,  having  b'-en  on  the  staffs  of  the  Montreal 
Herald  and  Winnipeg  Te  egram.  W.  S.  Dingman,  of 
the  Ontario  License  Board,  is  a  brother,  and  another 
bi-otber,  II.  II.  Dingman,  runs  the  St.  Thomas  Times- 
Herald. 

L.  L.  Browin,  of  Victoria,  B.  C..  Chief  Lumber  Com- 
mission-r  for  British  Columbia,  and  wife,  were  in 
Toronto  a  few  days  ago  on  their  way  to  London,  Eng- 
land, where  Mr.  Brown  wnll  supervise  the  special  ex- 
hibit of  wood  products  from  the  Pacific  Coast  province 
at  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  which  starts  next 
April. 

The  ii'w  paper  bag  factory  of  Kilgour  Brothers, 
Limited,  Toronto,  which  is  being  erected  at  Windsor 
Mills,  Que.,  will  be  read}-  for  manufacturing  operations 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  j-ear,  when  the  paper  bag 
department  of  the  company  will  be  removed  to  Windsor 
Mills  to  make  room  for  the  firm's  other  activities. 

H.  P.  R'dd,  superintendent  of  the  paper  box  and 
printing  departments  of  Kilgour  Brothers,  Limited,  has 
leturnetl  to  Toronto  after  an  enjoyable  visit  with  friends 
in  Peterboro. 

The  Central  Paper  Company,  a  corporation  doing 
business  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  has 
been  granted  an  extra  Ontario  provincial  charter  to 
manufacture  and  deal  in  pulp  and  paper  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  and  is  authorized  to  invest  one  million 


d(j|liiis  III  their  operations  in  that  provini'e.  The  On- 
laiKJ  representative  of  the  cnnipany  is  A.  C.  Boyle,  Fort 
William.  H.  E.  Jones,  sicretary  of  the  company  at 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  states  tliat  although  the  concern  has 
taken  out  an  Ontario  license  to  nianiifaet  iiri'  in  Onlaivo 
they  ha\c  not  yet  made  arraiigeiiieiits  for  any  definite 
development  of  the  timber  limits  they  have  ae(|iiired  in 
Ontario. 

Mr.  William  Keid  has  again  .joined  the  sales  force 
of  the  Beveridge  Snjjply  (Jo.,  Limited,  OLiH  St.  I'aiil 
Street,  W.,  Montreal  as  Sales  Manager  for  the  .Mari 
time  Provinces. 

Mr.  T.  L.  (Jrossley  is  busy  at  ]<'ort  William  and  I'orl 
Arthur,  enrolling  students  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
course  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial  and  Domestic  Arts. 
The  Institute  now  has  enrolled  more  than  440  students. 
A  picture  of  the  machine  room  in  the  Port  Arthur  mill 
is  shown  in  the  advertisement  on  page  liO  of  the  Dom- 
inion Engineering  Works,  who  built  this  machine.  The 
machine  room  and  special  hood  arrangement  were  de- 
signed bv  11.  S.  Tavlor,  Limited,  Montreal. 


OPENING   OF   NEW  YORK   OFFICE 

Guy  Tombs  Limited,  285  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal, 
announces  the  opening  on  November  First,  1923,  of 
offices  in  Rooms  653-5,  11  Broadway,  New  York.  Tele- 
phone:  Bowling  Green  6688-6689.  These  offices  are 
fully  equipped  to  quote  rail  and  ocean  rates,  make 
overseas  bookings  and  expedite  the  handling  of  freight 
generally.  Certified  survey  and  weighing  Depart 
ments  are  also   at   the  .service   of  clients. 


PROJECTED  AMERICAN  PAPER  PLANT  IN  N.B. 

What  are  regarded  as  preliminary  investigatory 
tests  for  foundation  for  the  suggested  big  jiulp  and 
paper  plant  to  be  erected  on  the  St.  Croix  River  at  St. 
Stephen,  N.B.  are  being  carried  on  by  a  staff  of  en- 
gineers, according  to  a  report  received  la.st  week.  It 
is  understood  that  this  is  to  be  followed  by  constructi(m 
of  a  huge  plant  by  the  Ilollingsworth  and  Whitnev  in- 
terests, whose  head  offices  are  in  Boston. 

The  Hollingsworth  and  Whitney  interests  now  con- 
trol mills  in  Maine  and  elsewhere  and  are  one  of  the 
most  important  manufacturers  of  wrapping  paper  in 
the  United  States.  They  were  recently  reported  to 
have  acquired  extensive  timber  holdings  on  the  Cana- 
dian side  of  the  upper  St.  Croix  River. 


MAIN  ROAD  FROM  STURGEON  FALLS  NORTH 

The  Financial  Po.st  for  Nov.  23  reports  that  "the 
highway  to  Northern  Ontario  is  to  start  north  from 
Sturgeon  Palls  instead  of  North  Bay." 

The  paper  adds:  "It  can  authoritatively  be  .stated 
that  this  has  been  decided  upon.  Survey  work  will  be 
done  this  winter.    Construction  will  start  in  the  spring. 

"The  new  highway  will  start  out  from  the  home  of 
the  eastern  plant  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  and  go  north  along  the  Sturgeon  River, 
around  the  west  end  of  the  famous  Temagami  Lakes 
and  then  northeast  into  Cobalt." 

Sturgeon  Palls  is  located  on  the  C.P.R.  about  20  miles 
west  of  North  Bay. 
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E-2  Tanning  Material  and  Resin  Substitutes  by 
Chlorination  of  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor.    A.  SCHJIIDT. 

Eng.  pat.  17S.104.  .Mai-.  31,  1922.  Highly  chlorinated 
stable  products  (containing  20  to  30%  of  chlorine), 
capable  or  forming  soluble  salts  with  alkalies  or 
partially  insoluble  salts  with  heavy  metals,  and  suit- 
able for  iLse  as  tanning  materials,  or  as  substitutes  for 
natural  resins  and  the  like,  are  obtained  from  sulphite 
Avaste  liquor  by  the  following  process.  The  li(|Uor  is 
evaporated  without  application  of  heat  to  a  concentra- 
tion of  about  25%,  is  treated  hot  with  chlorine  gas 
for  about  2  hr.  The  resulting  precipitate  is  separated 
and  treated  with  a  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  until 
the  ]U-oduct  of  the  reaction  contains  about  20%  of 
chloriue.-A.P.-C. 

E-2  F-2  Fire-Extinguishing  Composition  from  Pulp 
Waste  Liquors.  A.  BIDDLE  assignor  to  Fnited  Pro- 
ducts Corporation  of  America.  U.  S.  pat.  1.426.207, 
Se])t.  .").  1922.  In  the  soda  and  sulphite  processes  there 
are  produced  waste  liquors,  respectively  "soda  glutrin" 
and  "sulphite  glutrin"  (the  inventor  probably  refers 
to  concentrated  black  and  sulphite  waste  liquors.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  see  why  he  chose  the  name 
"glutrin.") 

Both  of  these  liquids  are  very  viscous.  If  tliey  are 
mixed  a  non-combustible  gas  is  evolved,  which  owing 
to  the  viscosity  of  the  liquids,  forms  a  thick  foam 
which  is  very  effective  in  extinguishing  fire,  especially 
that  from  burning  oil  where  water  is  inapplicable.  If 
desired  sulphuric  acid  (or  other  acid)  may  be  added 
to  the  acid  liquor  and  sodium  bicarbonate,  etc.,  to  the 
alkaline  liquor  to  increase  the  evolution  of  gas.  Also, 
one  or  other  of  the  liquors  may  be  replaced  by  acid  or 
sodium  bicarbonate  solution  according  to  which  is 
used.  The  extinguishing  properties  of  the  foam  may  be 
enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  carbon 
tetrachloride.- A  .P. -C. 

E-2  Fuel  Briquettes  from  Sulphite  Waste  Liquors. 
LA  SOCIETE  DITE  L'AVEBEXE.  Eng.  pat.  197.901, 
June  29.  1923.  Neutralized  sulphite  waste  liquor  is  con- 
centrated, the  solid  product  is  pulverized  and  mixed 
with  fine  crushings  or  dust  of  anthracite,  coke,  coal,  etc. 
Water  may  be  added  if  necessary.  The  mixture  is  ag- 
glomerated under  a  relatively  low  pressure,  and  baked 
at  a  temperature  up  to  about  200-'  C.-A.P.-C 

E-2  Alcohols  from  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor.  E.  S. 
8ANDBERG.  H.  A.  B.  NILSSON  and  J.  V.  BLOM- 
Ql'lST.  Swed.  pat.  53,317.  Jan.  3.  1923.  The  liquor, 
after  neutralization,  is  evaporated  to  a  concentration 
suitable  for  fermentation,  by  which  evaporation  about 
half  of  the  methyl  alcohol  of  the  liquor  is  obtained  in 
the  condensate  and  is  recovei-ed  from  this.  The  residue 
from  the  first-mentioned  evaporation  is  neutralized, 
fermented  and  evaporated.  Some  methyl  alcohol  and 
ethyl  alcohol  are  obtained  in  the  condensate  and  are 
scparati'd  in  a  ciJumn  apparatus. -('. J. W. 

E-2  Distillation  of  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor.  H.  0.  V. 
BERGSTKOEM.  Swed.  pat.  50.  740,  Jan.  25.  1922.  A 
considerable  amount  of  the  distillation  vapors  or  mix- 
tures of  these  vapors  with  air  or  other  gases  is  over- 
heated and  applied  to  the  liciuid  in  the  distillation  ap- 
paratiLS  to  which  it  gives  off  its  excess  heat.  That  part 
of  the  distillation  vapors  that  does  not  take  part  in  the 
circle  process  is  taken  out,  eventually  under  pressure, 
and  the  heat  utilized  for  other  purposes,  while  the 
content  of  organic  acids  is  recovered  by  conducting  the 
vapoi-s  through  milk  of  lime.-C.J.W. 


E-5  Utilizing  the  Heat  of  the  Liquor  Tapped  off  from 
Sulphite  Boilers.  E.  FROM.  Swed.  pat  52,976,  Nov. 
15,  1922.  Tlie  used  liquor  is  conducted  through  one  or 
more  heat-exchanging  apparatus  through  which  the 
fresh  sulphite  liquor  is  also  passed  in  counter-current, 
the  li(]Uor  eircidating  in  a  closed  system. -C.J.W. 

E-2  Recovering  Sulphur  Dioxide  from  Cellulose 
Liquor.  H.  A.  E.  NILSSON.  Swed.  pat.  51,399,  Apr. 
5.  1922.  The  liquor  is  driven  from  the  boilers  into  a 
closed  vessel  b.v  means  of  the  pressure  in  the  boilers. 
Sulphui-  dioxide  and  some  water  are  disengaged  and 
drawn  off  into  an  acid-container  by  suction  induced  by 
keeping  the  liquid  in  this  container  in  continuous  cir- 
culation through  an  ejector  connected  with  the  con- 
tainer. The  suction  force  of  the  ejector  is  regulated  so 
as  to  maintain  a  pressure  in  the  container  approx- 
imately corresponding  to  atmospheric  pressure. -C.J.W. 

E-2  Sugar  from  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor.  P.  G.  EK- 
STROEM.  Swed.  pat.  51,682,  May  10,  1922.  Waste 
liquor  or  other  liquids  low  in  sugar  are  enriched  with 
this  compound  by  addition  of  starch-containing  pro- 
ducts such  as  wastes  from  bakeries,  which  products  are 
treated  at  increased  temperature  with  a  dilute  acid, 
e.g.,  the  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  waste  liquor.  The  re- 
sulting liquor  is  worked  for  sugar  or  fermented  to 
alcohol.-C.J.W. 

E-2  Counteracting  the  Formation  of  Scale  in  Evapor- 
ating Apparatus  for  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor,  etc.  H.  O. 

V.  BERGSTROE^M.  Swed.  pat.  53,794.  Feb.  14,  1923. 
The  scale  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  liquids  which 
transform  the  neutral  sidphites  into  soluble  acid  sul- 
phites, for  instances  aqueous  sulphur  dioxide  or  fresh 
sulphite  liquor. -C.J.W. 

E-2  Utilization  of  Sulphite  Liquor,  with  an  Explana- 
tion of  the  Strehlenert  Process.  K.  :\IORCH.  Tids.  for 
Kemi  Og  Bergvaesen  3.  44-48  (1923)  :  Chem.  Abs.  17, 
3099.  In  his  own  plant  Morch  uses  three  lead-lined 
autoclaves  in  succession,  in  combination  with  a  pre- 
heating system.  The  liquid  from  the  boilers  is  pumped 
by  20  atmospheres  pressure  through  the  preheater  and 
next  into  the  bottom  of  the  first  vessel,  where  air  and 
some  steam  are  also  applied.  From  the  top  of  the 
vessel  the  mixture  of  air  and  liquid  is  conducted  into 
the  bottom  of  the  second  autoclave  and  so  on.  From 
the  top  of  the  third  vessel  the  mixture  of  air  and  ga.ses 
is  let  out,  while  the  liquor  goes  to  the  preheating 
system  to  give  off  some  of  its  heat  to  the  untreated 
lif|Uor  and  finally  into  a  sedimentation  vessel  where 
the  lignites  sink  to  the  bottom.  After  decantation  a 
substance  with  about  50  of  dry  matter  is  obtained, 
which  can  be  easily  burned.  The  content  of  dry  matter 
in  the  mother  liquor  can  be  worked  down  to  about  3% 
Iiy  this  pi-ocedure. -C.J.W. 

E-2  Evaporating  Liquids  Containing  Easily  Decom- 
posable Organic  Siibstances,  for  Instance  Sulphite 
Wast«  Liquors.  AKTIEBOLAGET  REYMERHOLMS 
GAMLA  SPRITFOERAEDLINGS.  Swed.  pat.  52.734. 
Sept.  20.  1922.  The  liquid  flows  with  great  velocity  in 
thin  layers  that  are  passed  on  all  sides  by  the  heating 
medium.  The  velocity  and  temperature  are  regulated  so 
as  to  counteract  the  formation  of  crusts  on  the  heating 
surfaces.  Tlie  pressure  is  kept  sufficiently  high  to 
avoid  any  boiling  inside  the  heating  apparatus. -C.J.W. 


A  man   is   what   hi.s   heart   i.s — his   faith   and   hopes   and 
purposes.    As    be    tliinkcth    in    his    heart    so    is    he. 
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The  Nortli.rii  Ntw  York  Division  of  tlir  Assiu-iiitioii 
of  P«l|i  ami  I'nptr  Mill  Supiriiiti  lulciits  convriiid  nt 
Carthage.  N.  Y.  Novtiiilur  17.  A  hiisintss  inteting  luld 
at  tin-  Carthage  Cliil)  wjis  marked  with  an  interesting 
disevi.ssion  ri'lating  to  nieehanieal  and  teelmieal  mill  mat- 
ters. Steam  turhines,  pulverized  eoal  and  various  types 
of  grinders  eaine  in  for  uiiieh  attention  in  the  eourse  of 
the  diseussion.  At  the  hanqiiet  given  in  the  Rlmhurst 
Hotel,  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  cxeeutive  secretary  of  the 
Anicriean  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress ilevoted  largely  to  the  question  of  reforestation. 
Delegates  made  visits  to  some  of  the  pa|)er  and  pulp 
plants  in  Carthage  and  vicinity,  including  those  of  the 
Cartilage  Paper  and  Pulp  Comi)any  and  the  National 
Paper   Products  Company. 

The  Union  Wax  &  Parchment  Company  of  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  which  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  some  weeks 
ago,  has  been  taken  over  by  a  new  concern,  to  be  known 
as  the  Union  Wax  \-  Tissue  Comiiany.  The  latter  includes 
interests  that  were  formerly  identified  with  the  ojiera 
tion  of  the  mill. 

The  United  States  Senate's  Committee  on  Reforestation 
last  week  resumed  its  hearings,  taking  testimony  which 
will  be  made  the  basis  for  a  national  policy  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  forests  of  the  United  States  and  assure 
an  adequate  supply  of  timber  for  future  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  present  hearings  in  the  Capitol  will  conclude  a 
series  of  hearings  that  liave  been  held  in  all  parts  o{ 
the  country  since  last  March.  Testimony  has  been  assem- 
bled by  the  Committee  in  about  twenty  cities  and  conditions 
in  all  principal  timber  growing  areas  have  been  analyzed. 

Charles  R.  McNair  has  been  appointed  ancillary  re- 
ceiver in  equity  for  the  Durham  Paper  &  Pulp  Co.,  Phil- 
lipsburg,  N.  J.,  in  a  suit  filed  by  the  Invincible  Paper  and 
Pulp  Corporation  which  holds  a  claim  of  $7,831  against 
the  debtor  company.  The  liabilities  are  said  to  be  upwards 
of  $1,000,000  and  the  assets  have  a  book  valuation  of 
over  $2,000,000.  Liquid  assets  total  about  $500,000.  It 
is  said  the  company  is  solvent,  but  the  receiver  was  asked 
for  to  preserve  assets  and  to  prevent  any  creditors  get- 
ting preference.  The  company  is  one  of  the  oldest  paper 
manufacturing  concerns  in  the  country,  operating  six 
paper  mills  and  one  pulp  mill.  Its  plants  are  located  in 
Durham,  Pa.,  Hadley,  Forrestport  and  Napanoek,  N.  X .; 
Rising  Sun,  Md.,  and  Seymour,  Conn.  Its  New  York  of- 
fice is  at  17  East  42nd  Street. 

Damage  estimated  at  $75,000  resulted  from  a  fire  last 
Thursday  in  the  paper  and  box  warehouse  of  Alfred 
Bleyer  &  Company  in  Maspeth.  Queens  County,  New 
York  City.  The  employees  made  their  way  from  the 
buildngs  without  injury. 

At  a  hearing  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Reforestation 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  last  week  just  before  the  Committee 
began  final  hearings  in  Washington.  Gifford  Pinchot. 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  declared  that  no  forestation 
policy  is  complete  that  does  not  prevent  devastation  on 
privately  owned  lands.  "Devastation"  was  defined  by  the 
Governor  as  cutting  without  reference  to  reforestation  and 
failure  to  use  effective  fire  prevention  methods.  He  said 
he  would  suggest  utilizing  taxation  methods  to  prevent 
deva-station  and  penalize  the  owner  who  did  not  adhere 


to  a  national  policy  by  increasing  his  taxation  and  ;il  thi 
same  time  lessen  that  of  tlu'  owner  who  eomiilied.  The 
I)olicy  h('  advocated  was  tin;  ])ayment  of  a  bounty  to  liun- 
bernien  who  conducted  their  o])erations  according  to  stan- 
dards established  by  the  Fcdi'ral  Forest  .Service,  tlie 
bounty  to  be  paid  by  a  tax  on  forest  products. 

A  new  issue  of  $700,000  first  mortgage,  sinking  fund, 
fi  1-2  per  cent,  gold  bonds  of  the  Washington  Pulj)  pnd 
Paper  Corporation,  are  being  offered  by  Blyth,  Witter 
&  Co.,  New  York.  The  bonds  are  due  December  1,  1928. 
Annual  sinking  fund  payments,  amounting  to  0  2-3  per 
cent,  of  the  issue,  commence  in   192'i. 

A  circular  sent  to  holders  of  the  6  per  cent  first  mort- 
gage bonds  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company  by 
the  bondholders'  protective  committee  announces  that 
only  about  $4,000,000  of  the  $9,294,000  bonds  outstand- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  public  have  been  deposited.  The 
deposit  time  has  been  extended  to  January  10  and  the 
committee  points  out  that  if  sufficient  deposits  have  not 
been  received  by  that  date  the  committee's  efforts  will 
end.  The  letter  says  that  some  of  the  properties  are  not 
in  good  shape  and  that  large  expenditures  for  deferred 
repairs  must  be  made  to  insure  economical  operation.  A 
letter  from  S.  L.  Wilson,  receiver  for  the  company,  to 
George  C.  Lee,  chairman  of  the  bondholders'  committee, 
points  out  that  numerous  economies  have  been  made  which 
will  result  in  large  savings  in  operations. 

The  Compressed  Air  Magazine,  published  in  New  York 
City,  has  made  up  its  November  issue  as  a  special  Cana- 
dian number.  The  leading  article  of  this  number  is  by 
S.  G.  Roberts.  This  bears  the  title,  "Canada's  Position 
in  the  Paper-Making  Industry  One  of  Rapidly  Increas- 
ing Importance."  Mr.  Roberts'  article  carries  a  number 
of  very  clear  illustrations  which  show  in  detail,  as  does 
the  text  of  the  article,  scenes  in  and  about  a  typical  Cana- 
dian mill.  While  Mr.  Roberts'  description"  is  confined 
mainly  to  the  mill  of  the  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Company 
at  Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  it  sketches  incidentally  the  pa- 
per-making processes  from  pulpwood  to  finished  paper 
in  a  manner  making  it  interesting  to  read.  The  balance 
of  the  space  in  the  special  number  of  the  publication  is 
devoted  to  articles  telling  of  the  advance  of  other  Cana- 
dian industrial  activities. 

The  forest  products  division  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  has  arranged  to  conduct  a  sym- 
posium on  forestry  questions.  Engineers  from  all  over 
the  country  will  gather  under  its  auspices  in  New  York 
City  next  Wednesday.  There  will  be  a  di.scussion  of 
resolutions  definitely  committing  this  society,  the  largest 
of  the  national  engineering  organizations,  to  a  construc- 
tive program  and  to  action  calling  for  a  year's  compre- 
hensive study  of  conservation  and  standardization.  The 
symposium  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  and  is  expe.cted  to  bring  suggestions 
as  to  methods  that  engineers  can  adopt  to  accomplish  the 
ends  which  the  Society's  reforestation  committee  seeks 
to  have  brought  about.  The  Society,  in  a  statement  sum- 
marizing the  existing  situation,  as.serts  that  conservation 
of  the  present  timber  supply,  pending  the  development  of 
a  broad  national  program,  demands  standardization  of 
grades  for  economy,  rational  specifications  for  COnstruC" 
tion  and  efficient  wa.ste  utilization, 
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CANADIAN    TRADE    CONDITIONS 

Ontario  Market  News 

T]ie  stateinent  wa.s  made  to  the  Pulp  iiiul  P;iper  Mana- 
xiiie  of  Canada  iii  Toi-oiito  hist  week  by  a  leadint;- 
jobber  in  flat  papers  tliat  the  first  ten  months  of  th." 
present  year  had  yielded  more  business  than  he  had  ex- 
pected and  that  diirinp;  eight  of  the  ten  months  tli," 
volume  of  business  done  exeeeded  that  of  the  corres- 
pondinjr  period  nf  last  year.  This  is  somewliat  repr."- 
.sentative  of  what  the  majority  of  tlie  i)aper  jol)bers  are 
diseoverinpr  just  now  when  business  is  undoibtedly  dull. 
They  are  easting  up  tlieir  aceonnts  and  ar"  finding  that 
the  year's  operations  are  going  to  show  a  pretty  fair 
turn-over  and  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  While  it  is  ti-ue 
that  a  lot  of  Christmas  trade  that  usually  evinces  it- 
self at  this  time  of  year  has  not  materialized  the  paper 
jobbers  are  hopeful  of  better  sized  orders  and  more  of 
them  for  the  balance  of  the  season  and  extending  into 
the  new  year  and  in  any  event  many  of  tliera  have 
cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  so  far  achieved, 
even  should  the  balance  of  the  year  not  show  an  im- 
provement in  conditions.  Some  jobbing  houses  have 
undoubt.°dly  been  rather  hard  hit  through  draggy  busi- 
ness during  the  past  few  months  but  all  of  them  have 
been  ab'e  to  keep  afloat  and  many  of  them  have  pros- 
pered despite  the  quiet  trend  of  trade  that  has  prevailed 
since  summer  set  in.  Optimism  pervades  the  distrib- 
uting end  of  the  paper  trade  and  jobbers  have  kept 
pegging  awa}%  knowing  that  a  multitude  of  small  orders 
was  going  to  make  a  fairly  good  showing  at  the  end  of 
the  year  and  that  is  just  about  what  is  happening.  The 
jobber  who  stated  that  his  turnovr  in  eight  of  the 
ten  months  nf  the  year  was  greater  than  during  the 
same  period  la.st  year  is  typical  of  many  distributors 
who  had  similar  experiences.  As  for  the  paper  manu- 
facturers, there  are  none  to  be  found  who  do  not  take 
an  optimistic  view  of  conditions,  while  admitting  that 
for  the  moment  there  is  no  great  rush  of  business.  Some 
mills  are  running  light  and  there  are  few  lines  of  paper 
that  are  being  anything  like  heavily  stocked  by  jobbers 
or  printers.  The  board  mills  are  passing  through  a 
rather  difficult  i)eriod  and  outside  of  kraft  there  has 
not  been  the  demand  for  wrapping  pajjei's  that  the  ap- 
proach of  Christmas  asualy  brings.  On  the  other  hand 
some  of  the  book  paper  mills  are  exceedingly  busy  and 
have  orders  ahead.  Mills  turning  out  bonds,  \\Titings 
and  ledgers,  as  a  rule,  are  only  moderately  busy.  On 
the  othei-  hand  tlie  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  re- 
port that  they  have  orders  l)Ooked  well  ahead  for  their 
special  sulphite  bond  which  is  being  turned  out  at  their 
Port  Artliur  mill  and  which  is  finding  a  ready  market 
at  home  as  we.'l  as  abroad.  The  company  liave  been 
running  on  it  for  the  past  two  months  and  expect 
shortly  to  hav,"  it  watermarked.  Manufacturers  of  coated 
papers  are  enjoying  distinctly  better  business  and  coat- 
ing mills  arc  running  full  with  a  good  demand  for  their 
product.  Naturally  the  quiet  period  that  has  been  pre- 
vailing in  some  lines  of  pai)er  has  d.  veloi)ed  the  price 
cutter  and  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada 
heard  of  instances  last  week  where  several  of  the  smaller 


mills,  under  the  stress  of  needed  ready  money,  had 
shaved  prices  to  cost  and  under.  There  has  been  more 
or  less  price-cutting  in  both  the  manufacturing  and 
distributing  ends  of  the  paper  industry  but  it  is  not 
widely  prevalent  and  has  had  no  vien-  wide  effect  on 
the  market,  generally  speaking. 

PULP. — There  is  no  matei-ial  change  in  the  pulp 
market,  although  there  has  been  a  slightly  wieaker  tend- 
ency in  both  groundwood  pulp  and  the  chemical  puljis 
during  the  past  week.  As  far  as  can  be  learned  no  large 
transactions  are  taking  place  although  groundwood  is 
now  quoted  as  low  as  $44  with  bl°ached  sulphite  at  $8."). 
unbleached  at  $65  and  news  grade  at  $65. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  November  24. —  (Special  Correspondence) 
—  Activity  in  some  branches  of  the  paper  industry 
continues  on  a  broad  scale ;  in  others  a  much  quieter 
condition  exists.  Viewing  the  market  as  a  whole, 
there  is  at  least  normal  business  current ;  if  anything, 
activity  is  a  little  better  than  normal,  that  is  based 
on  a  normal  since  the  war.  Paper  is  moving  into  con- 
suming channels  in  a  consistent  way  if  not  in  as  heavy 
volume  as  many  in  the  trade  had  anticipated  for  about 
this  time  of  the  year,  though  there  are  several  kinds  of 
paper  which  are  being  absorbed  by  consumers  in 
larger  amounts  than  the  industry  has  ever  known, 
which  offsets  in  a  measure  the  relativelj^  slower  de- 
mand for  other  papers. 

Users  of  paper  continue  to  place  orders  in  a  re- 
served manner.  There  is  little  disposition  shown  to 
purchase  ahead.  Orders  sent  to  mills  today  are  for 
suiiplies  to  be  consumed  tomorrow,  so  to  speak.  Job- 
bers are  as  bad  in  this  sense  as  are  consumers.  New 
York  paper  dealers  are  probably  carrying  smaller 
stocks  at  present  than  ever  in  the  past;  frequently  it 
is  necessary  for  buyers  of  even  minor  lots  of  paper  to 
wait  until  jobbers  have  obtained  the  paper  from  mills 
before  they  can  secure  deliveries.  One  reason  for  this 
is  that  dealers  have  been  occasi(uie(l  little  delay  in 
recent  months  in  getting  promjit  shi])ments  from  mills, 
another  is  that  there  is  a  general  i)olicy  of  endeavoring 
to  keep  capital  liquid  these  da.ys,  still  another  is  that 
with  the  end  of  the  year  near  jobbers  are  desirous  of 
holding  down  stocks  for  the  inventory  period.  One  of 
the  unfavorable  features  in  the  paper  industry  at  the 
moment  is  that  a  good  many  mills  have  little  business 
booked  ahead.  This  does  not  apply  to  those  plants 
which  dispose  of  most  of  their  output  on  contracts  but 
it  does  involve  a  considerable  number  of  fine  paper, 
book,  wrapping  and  specialty  mills. 

There  is  no  let  clown  in  demand  for  newsprint.  The 
crest  of  pre-holiday  retail  buying  is  almost  here  and 
publishers  are  printing  issues  of  as  many  pages  as 
they  have  facilities  for  in  order  to  carry  all  the  dis- 
]jlay  advertisements  of  dejiartment  stores  and  other 
merchants,  while  newspajjcr  circulation  is  on  the  in- 
crease, as  it  usually  is  at  this  season.  Consumption  of 
print  paper  consequeiitly  is  at  a  very  high  point ;  in 
fact,   there   is   doubtless  more   new.sprint   being   used 
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thiin  i>vi-r  tiofi.iT,  iiiid  mills  air  l..'iii^'  nishiul  to  turn 
nut  all  till'  piipcr  i>iil>lislinrs  aiv  askint;  for,  with  slii|i 
iiu'iits  mailc  aWmit  as  nuii-kly  as  Mie  puiier  leaves  tli.- 
maehines  ami  is  made  ready  to  ship.  Moreover,  iv 
ports  siiy  that  piililisliers,  in  arraiifiiu},'  eontraets  lor 
next  year's  supply  of  newsprint  are  orderin^;  lar^ii-r 
tonnage  than  they  have  ahsorlied  this  year,  whieh  in- 
sures a  continuanee  of  brisk  aetivity  in  the  print  paper 
industry  after  the  turn  of  the  year. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  reeent  weakness  in  l><i\ 
boards  has  been  eaused  in  part  by  the  shar|i  dccliiir^, 
in  waste  paper  priees.  Probably  no  other  prodiul  nl' 
the  paper  industry  follows  so  elosely  the  market  trend 
of  raw  material  as  paper  board,  and  with  old  i)aper 
on  the  downslide  durinsr  the  past  month  or  two,  priees 
of  box  boards  have  reeeded  in  like  proportion.  Now 
that  the  waste  pa|)er  market  is  showing  signs  of 
strengthening;  --  witli  some  slight  advanees  already 
noted  in  priees  of  eertain  "rades  —  it  ai)pears  likely 
that  boards  will  stitTen  in  value.  At  the  moment  mnn- 
ufaeturers  are  eompetinj;  keenly  for  business  and  are 
not  iiermittin^  the  matter  of  priee  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  them  seeurinjr  orders,  so  that  board  ((uotations  are 
anything  but  firm.  Plain  ehip  is  freely  ottered  at  .+4') 
a  ton  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  news  hoard  at  $47.50  to 
$50,  with  the  probabilities  favoring  buyers  getting 
some  supply  at  slightly  under  these  figures.  Board 
demand  has  been  far  from  satisfactory  during  the 
present  pre-holiday  season,  and  it  is  believed  con- 
sumers' stocks  are  down  to  the  bone,  which  may  lead 
to  a  brisk  buying  movement,  it  is  expected,  should 
prices  show  a  rising  trend. 

Pine  papers  are  steady  in  priee  and  demand  but  the 
market  is  not  over  active,  orders  mostly  calling  for 
rather  small  lots.  One  of  the  largest  producers  of 
domestic  kraft  wrapping  paper  reports  securing 
around  6.50  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  for  No.  1 
domestic  kraft  paper,  with  the  foreign  product  re- 
ported selling  at  slightly  below  this  basis.  Tissues  are 
quotably  steady  and  have  enjoyed  quite  a  little  run 
of  demand  in  the  past  few  days,  reflecting  the  buying 
for  the  holiday  trade.  Book  papers  are  in  moderate 
demand  with  the  market  exhibiting  virtually  no 
feature. 

GROUND  WOOD.  —  Mechanical  pulp  is  holding 
its  own  in  priee  in  a  market  which  displays  fair  act- 
ivity and  which  is  at  least  sufficiently  l)road  to  al)sorb 
the  great  bulk  of  pulp  being  offered  by  producers 
and  importers.  Consumption  of  ground  wood  is  heavy, 
of  that  there  is  no  doubt,  and  there  is  not  a  large  sup- 
ply available  in  the  open  market  since  most  grinders 
are  sold  up  on  contracts  and  since  a  good  many  of 
them  are  using  so  much  pulp  themselves  they  have 
little  to  direct  to  transient  buyers.  Domestic  ground 
wood  of  prime  spruce  quality  is  selling  at  around  $42 
a  ton  f.o.b.  producing  mills,  while  quotations  on  Cana- 
dian ground  wood  are  on  a  rather  wide  range,  it  being 
reported  that  manufacturers  across  the  border  are  se- 
curing $50  and  higher  at  shipping  points,  whereas 
dealers  in  New  York  say  they  are  selling  Canadian 
pulp  down  to  $38  a  ton  f.o.b.  grinding  plants. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  —  With  reports  telling  of  an 
early  winter  in  Northern  Europe  and  the  Baltic  likely 
to  freeze  up  any  day,  and  with  winter  approaching  iii 
the  L'nited  States  when  pulp  production  is  due  to  de- 
crease, a  firmer  undertone  is  in  process  of  developing 
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in  chemical  wood  pulp.  Sellers  are  much  less  anxious 
to  effect  sales,  and  paper  manufacturers  are  looking 
around  to  .see  where  they  can  buy  pulp  at  prices  which 
meet  their  fancy ;  moreover,  it  is  apparent  that  counter 
bids  of  consumers  are  being  frequently  turned  down 
by  producers  and  importers  who  in  a  majority  of  in- 
stances feel  that  the  market  has  touched  bottom 

Not  much  actual  change  has  occurred  in  quoted 
prices.  Buyers  are  still  seeking  supplies  at  conces- 
sions, and  most  sales  are  at  rates  slightly  vmder  those 
quoted  by  sellers  because  demand  has  not  improved 
to  a  degree  to  make  for  any  advance  in  values.  Prime 
foreign  strong  unbleached  sulphite  is  selling  at  around 
2.90  cents  a  pound  ex  dock  New  York,  foreign  kraft 
pulp  at  2.75  cents,  foreign  bleached  sulphite  at  3.90  to 
4  cents,  and  foi-eign  Mitscherlich  sulphite  at  2.90  to  3 
cents.  Domestic  No.  1  bleached  .sulphite  is  quoted  at 
$80  per  ton  at  pulp  mills,  news  grade  sulphite  at  $55. 
strong  unbleached  sulphite  at  close  to  $60,  and  No.  1 
kraft  pulp  at  around  $60. 

RAGS.  —  Papermaking  rag  prices  are  holding  at 
last  reported  levels  and  the  market  is  moderately 
active.  Mills  are  buying  carefully;  that  is,  principally 
to  cover  immediate  wants,  but  the  rather  limited  de- 
mand is  offset  largely  by  lack  of  sizeable  accumula- 
tions in  dealers'  hands,  thus  removing  the  necessity  of 
sellers  pressing  sales.  New  cuttings  of  some  kinds 
have  stiffened  a  little  in  price.  New  York  dealers 
quote  13  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  for  No.  1  white 
shirt  cuttings,  11.50  cents  for  unbleached  muslins,  8.25 
cents  for  blue  overall  cuttings,  8  cents  for  light  sile- 
sias.  5.25  cents  for  washables,  and  6.25  cents  for  fancy 
shirt  ciittings.  Roofing  rags  are  steadj-  at  1.35  cents 
a  pound  f.o.b.  this  city  for  No.  1  packing,  and  1.25 
cents  for  No.  2  stock,  and  old  whites  and  blues  are 
selling  at  maintained  rates.  Demand  from  fibre  mills, 
shoddy  and  shredding  plants  and  other  sources  other 
than  paper  mills  is  said  to  be  a  factor  making  for 
steadiness  in  rags.  This  demand,  of  course,  is  due 
largely  to  the  high  price  of  raw  cotton,  which  makes 
for  a  bigger  use  of  substitutes  for  the  staple. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  Prices  of  some  grades  of  waste 
paper  have  stiffened  this  week,  and  the  tone  of  the 
market  has  improved  to  a  pronounced  degree.  This 
seems  due  more  to  conditions  at  the  supply  end  than 
to  any  appreciable  increase  in  demand  although  some 
consuming  mills  have  been  more  actively  in  view  as 
buyers  than  they  were.  Old  folded  newspapers  have 
advanced  about  $2  a  ton  to  80  to  85  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  No.  1  mixed  papers  are 
now  selling  at  50  cents  New  York.  Overissue  news- 
papers, which  were  down  to  one  cent  a  pound  New 
York,  are  quoted  at  1.10  to  1.20  cents  per  pound  f.o.b. 
this  city,  and  sellers  are  firm  for  at  least  2.10  cents  a 
pound  for  white  blank  news  cuttings  and  2.05  cents 
for  No.  1  old  kraft  paper.  Magazines  are  quoted  at 
1.40  to  1.50  cents  a  pound  New  York  for  heavy  No.  1 
flat   stock;   and   at   1.25     cents   for  No.      1   crumpled. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  —  Old  manila  rope  is 
firm  in  price  and  under  active  inquiry.  Domestic  i-ojx' 
is  selling  at  6.75  to  7  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York 
for  strictly  No.  1  manila  rope,  and  importers  assert 
they  must  necessarily  secure  6.50  cents  a  pound  ex 
dock  New  York  for  foi-eign  rope  in  order  to  bring  the 
commodity  in  at  a  profit  against  the  prices  demanded 
by  European     shippers. 


INDUSTRIAL  ITEMS 
Dwight  P.  Robinson  &  Company  Open  Atlanta  Office 

Dwight  P.  Rol)inson  &  Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
have  opened  an  Atlanta  Office  in  the  Healey  Building, 
with  W.  Rawson  Collier  in  charge.  Mr.  Collier  was 
for  many  years  with  the  Georgia  Railway  &  Power 
Company.  He  joined  the  Dwight  P.  Robinson  forces 
several  months  ago,  coming  to  them  from  the  Pough- 
keepsie  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  '  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  the  work  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  the  American  Gas  Association 
and  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society. 

The  o]iening  of  the  Atlanta  office  gives  the  company 
a  total  of  eight  In-anches.  Other  branches  are  at  Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh,  Youngstown,  Philadelphia,  Montreal, 
Los  Angeles  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Among  the  company's  recent  activities  in  the  south 
are  the  new  wet-process  cement  plant  of  the  Lehigh 
Portland  Cement  Company  at  Birmingham,  Alabama; 
extensions  to  the  steel  plant  of  the  American  Rolling 
;\lill  Company  at  Ashland.  Kentucky;  extensions  to 
the  power  generation  and  distribution  systems  of  the 
New  Orleans  Public  Service  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  and 
the  design  and  construction  of  the  fifth  sulphur  min- 
ing plant  which  they  have  built  for  the  Preeport  Sul- 
phiir  Com.pany  at  Hoskins  ]\Iound,  Texas.  The  com- 
pany is  also  arranging  to  build  a  300  room  Club-Hotel 
at  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 


U.  S.  PAPER  IMPORT  STATISTICS 

That  paper  imports  during  1923  will  break  all  records 
is  shown  by  a  compilation  of  Department  of  Commerce 
figures  made  by  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Associa- 
tion of  the  import  statistics  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  year.  With  nearly  $85,000,000  worth  of  paper 
imported  for  the  nine  months  ending  with  September, 
it  is  evident  that  the  year's  total  will,  if  this  rate  of 
import  is  continued,  reach  $113,000,000.  The  nine 
months  total  is  about  ef|uivalent  to  the  highest  previous 
entire  year. 

The  totals  are  as  follows,  by  grades:  Newsprint  $72,- 
493,213:  Book  $831,674;  Board  $2,367,649 ;  Wrapping 
.$3,147,864:  Pine  $467,629;  Tissue  .$688,279;  Hanging 
$426,172  :  All  Other  .$4,465,786  ;  Total  $84,888,266. 

Mr  James  W.  Sewall,  the  Forest  Engineer,  of  Old 
Town,  Maine  and  Washington,  D.  C,  reports  that  the 
usual  seasonal  quiet  in  his  business  of  cruising,  valu- 
ing and  majiping  timberlands,  has  failed  this  year  to 
materialize.  Both  in  number  of  different  jobs  and  in 
size  of  areas  covered,  the  year  1923  has  been  the  largest 
the  Sewall  Organization  has  yet  encountered,  and  no 
lull  is  in  sight.  Prom  this  it  may  be  deduced  that 
there  is  considerable  activit.v  in  timberland  circles,  and 
also  that  owners  and  operators  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  want  more  exact  information  on  their  timber 
and  resources  than  formerly. 


Mr.  James  Brown  of  the  J.  L.  Morrison  Co..  Tor- 
onto, has  just  returned  by  tlie  S.S,  "Doric"  to  I\Iont- 
real  after  a  very  interesting  business  trip  in  Europe 
which   extended    over  two  months. 

In  the  course  of  his  trip  he  visited  the  British  Me- 
tropolis and  from  London  he  accompanied  his  friend, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Evans.  General  Manager  of  the  Lamson 
Paragon  Supply  Company,  on  a  motor  tour  on  the 
Continent,  taking  in  Paris  and  Geneva. 
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POWER  SHOW  NEXT  WEEK 

Thi-  mniuiLT  in  which  valve  maniifiu'tuivis  iuivc 
st)lvi«(l  the  probh'in  of  valves  and  fittiiiRs  for  the  hiK'i 
temperature  steam  phmts  whieh  modern  eeonomies 
demand  will  he  elearly  displayed  at  the  Seeond  Na- 
tional Exposition  of  Power  and   Meehaiiieal  Kiii.'ineer 

inp  at  the  (Irand  Central   Palaee.  |)i nilier  .(  tlnini>;li 

S.  This  Kroup  of  exhihils  will  inelude  complete  dis 
plays  of  holler  mountings,  steam  and  water  lined 
valves,  nonreturn  valves,  pop  valves.  lilow-otV  valves. 
water  colnnins,  water  ;i:aun:es.  <rlohe  and  antrlc  valves. 

The  .-ntire  line  of  steam  specialties  will  he  on  vii'w 
at  the  Kxi>osition.  There  will  he  a  larjre  trroiip  of 
manufacturers  showing  steam  traps,  damper  rcf^uhi 
tors,  steam  rejfulators.  water  rej.nilators,  air  rc'^idators. 
injectors  anil  ejectors,  inspirators,  oil  separators  iiru! 
prease  extractors.  One  jiarticularly  interestinjr  exliii)it 
of  steam  traps  will  show  a  fjlass  model  of  a  trap  work- 
ing under  steam  pressure.  The  outfit  consists  of  an 
elect rically  heated  holier  with  pump  so  arranjicd  lluii 
water  can  be  supiilied  to  the  reservoir  which  the  trap 
drains.  In  this  case  the  trap  is  designed  so  that  it 
may  he  placed  above  the  reservoir.  An  air  inimp  is 
connected  so  that  air  may  be  pumped  into  the  reser- 
voir and  the  action  of  the  trap  handling  air  can  be 
di'monstrated. 

The  importance  of  high-.srade  packings  and  gaskets 
for  high  pressure  steam  as  well  as  for  a  great  variety 
of  liquids  and  gases  used  in  industrial  and  chemical 
plants  should  attract  attention  to  the  section  of  the 
Show  devoted  to  these  materials. 


STREAM  POLLUTION  AND  PAPER  MILLS 

Recognition  of  the  ixisition  of  tlie  iiaper  niaiuifac- 
turer  that  there  should  be  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  principal  phases  of  the  water  pollution  problem 
before  an  attempt  is  made  to  legislate  on  this  matter 
has  been  given  by  the  National  Coast  Anti-Pollution 
League  in  a  suggested  program  w^hieh  recommends  ;i 
detailed  survey  as  to  present  physical  conditions,  re- 
search as  to  methods  eliminating  pollution  with  reason- 
able conferences  of  particular  industries  involved.  Mr. 
Sedley  Hopkins  Phinney.  rejiresenting  the  League,  has 
discussed  this  matter  with  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  exec- 
utive seeretar.v  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation, and  has  shown  that  the  program  of  the  Anti- 
Pollution  League  is  not  such  as  to  mean  improper 
legislation  without  a  definite  knowledge  of  all  the  con- 
ditions involved. 

At  the  1921  Congressional  hearings.  Secretary 
Hoover  urged  that  there  he  an  investigation  of  an 
exhaustive  character  and  declared  that  any  general 
prohibition  of  pollution  as  against  all  forms  of  pollu- 
tion was  not  desirable  at  the  present  moment  without 
more  information.  He  added.  "We  might  be  doing 
in  some  localities  infinitely  more  damage  to  industry 
and  to  commerce  than  the  value  of  any  fishery  that 
could  be  established  would  warrant." 

Dr.  Baker,  in  appearing  at  some  of  the  hearings,  said 
that  the  paper  industry  was  greatly  interested  in  this 
subject  because  of  its  own  need  for  large  quantities  of 
good,  clean  water,  biit  that  before  any  legislation  is 
enacted,  there  should  be  a  more  definite  knowledge 
than  there  now  exists  as  to  the  actual  effects  of  what 
the  ignorant  casual  observer  might  suppose  to  be  pol- 
lution. 


(assel/a 
'o/orj 


Trcade^^-^^   ■ ': J^^  Mark 
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For  Cotton,  Linen, 

Artificial  Silk: 
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EDITORIAL 


GENEROUS  WITH  INFORMATION 


ria'  ifconl  of  Kriirikliii's  tlicdries,  e.\i)L'iiiiuiils  and 
ilcductioiis  with  rfy;ar(l  to  electi-ieity  was  largely  in 
llu'  form  of  li'tltTs  to  iiis  frienil  CoUinson,  of  London, 
in   onr   of  liiosc   lie   Wldtf  : 

"These  thouyfiits,  niy  dear  friend,  arc  many  of  them 
eriidf  and  hasty.  If  1  weie  ineicly  anihitious  of  ac- 
(|uii-ing  .some  reputation  in  i)hilosoi)iiy  I  ought  to  keep 
them  i>y  me,  till  eorreeted  and  improved  by  time  and 
experience,  but  since  even  short  hints  and  imperfect 
experiments  in  any  branch  of  science,  being  com- 
municated, has  oftentimes  a  good  eflfect,  in  exciting 
the  attention  of  the  ingenious  to  the  subject,  and  so 
become  tile  occasion  of  more  exact  disquisition  and 
more  complete  discoveries,  you  are  at  liberty  to  coui- 
iiiunicate  tliis  paper  to  whom  you  please,  it  being  of 
more  importance  that  knowledge  should  increase  than 
tiiat  your  friend  sliovdd  l)e  thouglit  an  accurate  philo- 
soitiier." 


<i[ipiirl  nnily  will  lie  gi\cn  at  lliat  I  mie  I'or  iiic'iubers 
who  are  not  on  the  program  for  tlu^  I'eading  of  a  de- 
lliiitely  jiri'pared  pajier  to  mention  briefly  at  tlie  meet- 
ing tlie  work  which  they  have  in  hand,  and  to  indicate 
any  definite  results  that  have  been  accomplislied.  In 
tliis  way,  otlier  investigators  will  t)e  advised  of  what  is 
going  on.  And  for  anyone  who  is  itashful  about  speak- 
ing, tile  pages  of  tile  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  are 
open. 


THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


The  i'aeilie  coast  states  furnished  over  one-fourtii 
of  the  product  of  the  lumber  industry  of  the  United 
States  in  1919,  according  to  "Commerce  Monthly", 
published  by  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New 
York.  This  paper  continues:  Timber  reserves  are  so 
rapidly  approaching  exhaustion  in  other  sections  that 
tile  forest  resources  of  the  Coast  must  inevitably  in- 
crease in  value.  If  scientific  conservation  is  prac- 
tised, this  source  of  vrealth  may  be  drawn  upon  in- 
definitely, as  are  the  well-guarded  forests  of  Europe. 
Furniture  factories  on  the  Coast  produced  3.4  per 
cent  of  the  furniture  manufactured  in  the  United 
.States  in  that  time. 


in  tiie  foregoing  letter,  we  have  the  essence  of  co- 
operative, scientific  progress.  Centuries  ago,  the 
Uonians  found  that  their  warships  could  be  man- 
oeuvred more  rajiidly  by  putting  a  large  number  of 
men  at  the  oars.  Each  man,  of  course,  handled  but  It  is  strange  that  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  on 
his  own  oar,  but  by  all  working  together,  a  great  in-  the  Coast  is  not  mentioned.  In  the  states  of  California, 
crease  in  speed  was  accomplished.  The  same  prin-  Oregon,  and  Washington  are  19  paper  and  board  mills, 
ciple  applies  to  scientific  progress,  particularly  in  the  with  a  capacity  of  about  450.000  tons  per  year.  This  is 
line  of  industrial  research.  There  are  a  great  many  practically  one-third  the  tonnage  of  newsprint  pro- 
investigators  working  on  various  phases  of  our  prin-     duced  in  the   United   States,   or   about   one-tenth   the 


cipal  industrial  problems,  and  every  stroke  that  each 
one  of  them  takes  is  a  move  toward  the  goal.  The 
best  progress  is  made,  however,  by  a  co-ordination  of 
effort,  just  as  the  progress  of  the  boat  is  better  when 
there  is  jierfect  unison  of  movement.  This  harmoniz- 
ing of  effort  in  scientific  lines  is  accomplished  by  the 
publication  in  the  various  trade  and  scientific  papers 
of  the  work  that  is  being  done  and  by  reading  papers 
at  the  meetings  of  our  various  societies.  As  Franklin 
has  so  well  put  it,  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  the 
whole  investigation  of  a  subject  is  complete  and  veri- 


total  paper  production.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
western  forests  may  be  drawn  on  indefinitely  "if 
scientific  conservation  is  practised."  The  same  is 
true  of  our  Canadian  forests;  and  it  is  far  more  nec- 
essary for  us  to  practise  such  conservation.  The 
forest  is,  to  a  far  greater  extent,  the  backbone  of 
Canadian  industry.  There  is  certain  to  be  a  migra- 
tion of  several  industries  toward  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
that  applies  to  Canada  as  well  as  the  States.  But 
migration  of  indu.stry  will  do  the  We.st  no  good  if  it 
means  the  destruction  of  capital  in  the  form  of  nat- 


fied.  but  it  is  important  that  each  step  definitely  taken  ural  resources 

should  i)e  made  known  to  fellow  investia-ators  t'i,^  k„   i  t  ^  ,  ■  ■     ■ 

mvesugdtors.  The  bank  predicts  a  great  increase  in  industrial  ac- 

One  of  the  best  mediums  for  tieing  together  the  work  tivity  of  all   kinds  on  the  Coa.st,  largely  due  to  im- 

that   IS  being  done  in  connection  with  the  pulp   and  proved    power    and    transportation    conditions.      Such 

paper  indu.stry  is  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Cana-  "P  till  now  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  overlapping 

dian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.     The  Annual  Meet-  ^^^  «"   insufficient   communication   of  information. 

ing  of  this  organization  will   take  place  at  the  Ritz-         The  position  of  the  Empire's  mail,  cable  and  wireless 

Carlton  Hotel  in  Montreal  January  23  and  24,  and  an  services  as   given   by  the   Postmaster-General,   Sir  L. 
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■i,-tivitv  IS  suro  to  be  retlectfcl  m  the  prosperity  oi:  to  the  conference.  Sir  L.  Worthington  Evans  claimed 
Western  Canada,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  that  all  these  services  had  been  restored  almost,  if  not 
natural  advantages  are  the  same.     But  the  secret  of  ' 


permanent    success    is    scientific    conservation    of    the 
forest. 


THE  END  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 


quite,  to  pre-war  regularity  and  efficiency,  and 
regard  to  the  West  Indian  cable  communications,  he 
mentioned  that  a  comprehensive  scheme  had  been 
prepared  and  agreed  to  in  principle  by  the  Canadian 
Government  and  the  Colonies  concerned  for  a  new 
cable  from  Turk's  Island  to  Barbados,  whence  it 
would  bifurcate  to  Trinidad  and  to  British  Guiana, 
the  smaller  islands  being  served   bv  wireless  stations 


For  all   practical  purposes,   both  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference and  the  Economic  Conference,  which  have  been 

•  •  •'  for  the  last  six  weeks,  have  now  concluded  subsidiary  to  the  cable.  The  discussion  which'  fol- 
their  labors.  The  official  text  of  the  resolutions  passed  lowed  resulted  in  the  passing  of  three  resolutions,  the 
thereat  will  not  be  issued   until  Monday  next,  but  it      first  of  which  urged  that  representatives  of  the  Dom- 

•1 1       „,„  f,^  rrot  u  \-fvv  ffliT  idca  of  wluit     has      inions  and  India  should  be  associated  in  the  work  of 
IS  possible  now  to  gei  a  veijr  xan   i^^u  "-^ 

been  the  net   result  of  both  Conferences.  "'■     ^  '    '''  '  '''  "^'"~ 


That  result,  from  the  Canadian  viewpoint,  has  been 
summed  up,  so  far  as  the  Imperial  Conference  proper 
is  concerned,  in  concise  fashion  by  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  delegation  as  follows,  as  announced  in  a 
Canadian  Press  cable  : 

1— A  much  clearer  understanding  of  the  Canadian 
position  as  to  Imperial  relations. 

2_Recognition  of  equality  and  independent  initia- 
tive in  matters  peculiar  to  one  part  of  the  Empire 
coupled  with  willingness  to  co-operate  in  matters  of 
common  concern. 

3— The  clearing  up  of  the  present  position  of  the 
Dominions  in  respect  to  making  treaties,  with  the  un- 
animous understanding  reached  along  the  lines  adopted 
liy  the  Canadian  Governments  from  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles to  the  halibut  treaty. 

4— Recognition  by  the  Admiralty  for  the  first  time 
of  the  principle  of  Dominion  navies. 

.1— Emphasis  on  the  responsibility  of  each  part  of 
the  Empire  for  its  own  defence. 

6— Recognition   that   it    is   for   the    parliament    and 


the  Imperial  Communications  Committee  when  ques- 
tions of  interest  to  them  were  under  consideration, 
while  the  second  pressed  for  all  possible  support  to  the 
State-owned  Atlantic  cable  route,  and  the  third  re- 
quested that  in  any  concession  given  in  the  British 
Empire  to  private  enterprise  in  respect  of  cable  or 
wireless  services,  including  broadcasting  stations,  pi-e- 
fprence  should  be  given  to  companies  within  the  Eni 
pire. 


"CHEMICAL  AUDITS  "  FOR  PAPER  MILLS 

It  is  the  business  of  chemistry  to  save  time,  money 
and  effort  by  seeing  that  the  most  is  obtained  from 
raw  materials,  by  improving  processes  of  manufac- 
tui-p.  and  by  eliminating  waste. 

Every  industrial  operation  should  be  checked  by  a 
chemist  or  chemical  engineer  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  that  financial  operations  are  checked  by  an 
auditor,  or  that  legal  processes  are  approved  liy  a 
hiwver. 


Some    i)aper    mills    are    large    enough    to    maintain 
their  own  auditing  and  legal  departments;  others  only 
require  such  services  at  times.     The  same   is  true  in 
chemical  matters;  some  mills  are  of  such  a   size  that 
people  of  each  part  of  the  Empire  to  decide  on   the      j^   j^,  afiyi^alile   to   maintain   regular  technical   depart- 
measure   of  its   own  defence   preparations.  ments,  while  with  others  the  occasional  services  of  a 

So   far  as  the  Economic     Conference  is  concerned,      chemist  suffice. 

A  thoroughly  equipped  laboratory  is  desirable  in 
some  mills,  while  in  others  it  is  hardly  .justified.  Some 
mills  should  have  an  anal.vtical  chemist  for  the  routine 
testing  of  materials  and  the  checking  up  of  processes, 
while   in   a   mill  desiring   to   improve   some   particular 


Canada  will,  under  the  preference  proposals,  benefit 
chiefly  by  the  new  preferential  rates  on  canned  sal- 
mon, fresh  apples,  sugar,  tobacco  and  wines.. 

Some  other  practical  steps  towards  the  solution   of 
several   other   matters   upon    which   uniformity  is   de-     operation,   or  to   utilize   a    waste   product,   a   research 
sired  throughout  the  Empire  have  been  taken  at  other     ehemi.st  could  be  used  to  better  advantage, 
sittings  of  the  Imperial  Economic  Conference,  the  dis-  \   chemical   audit   will   determine   from    a    technical 

cussions  at  which  have  covered  a  wide  range  of  sub-  point  of  view  whether  your  operations  are  beinc; 
iects  Two  important  Committees  have  been  set  up-  -'arried  on  efficiently.  It  will  also  analyze  your 
one  to  examine  the  question  of  workmen's  compensa-  technical  requirements  and  determine  what  sort  of 
one  to  examine  q  ^  technical  staff  is  best  adapted  to  your  needs. 


tion,  with  a  view  to  getting  a  common  Empire  policy 
in  regard  to  compensation  laws  as  they  apply  to  non- 
resident workmen  and  to  seamen,  as  well  as  to  nationals 
of  foreign  countries,  and  the  other  to  inquire  into 
the  best  method  of  pooling  information  concerning 
scientific  and  industrial  research  and  of  making  it 
available  Tmrerially,  the  view  being  expressed  that 
Worthington   Evans,   was   a   most  useful   contribution 


-Business  Chemistry. 


ELECTRIC  LAMPS 

The  General  Electric  Comnanv  investigated  the  prop- 
erties of  Tungsten,  and.  by  the  use  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds  for  electric  lamns.  a  saving  of  it(250.000,000  an- 
nually is  made  in  the  United  States  alone. 


DefciulHT  fith.,  19'J:l 


1'  II  I,  1'      A  N  I)      I'  A  I-  K  1{      M  A  (i  A  Z  I  \  K 
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Sellinj^  Canadians  Their  Own  Wood 


While  the  papt'i-  inHiiiifjicturers  under  the  present 
laiiff  law  aiv  trivcii  prolcclion  to  the  extent  nf  from  10 
to  LT)  per  cent  ad  valorem,  aecordinf;:  to  cljussirioatinn, 
with  some  few  items  on  the  frei'  list,  liie  proteetioii  is 
h\  no  means  liif;li  enough  to  give  them  a  monopoly  of 
the  domestic  market,  nor  to  lend  very  much  eneonrage- 
ment  to  the  development  of  the  industry.  In  faet,  ex- 
cept for  newsprint  pai)er  and  pulp  — •  which  owe  their 
prosperity  wholly  to  their  favorable  position  in  relation 
to  the  American  nwrket  -  the  industi-y  cannot  he  said 
to  he  in  a  prosperous  condition.  ( 'onipet  ition  in  hook 
and  fine  i)apers  is  exeeedin^dy  keen,  while  in  the  nuinu- 
facture  of  wi-apping  iuul  kraft  papers  the  industry  is 
overdeveloped  and  can  hardly  ho|)c  for  iini)rovement, 
until  there  is  an  increased  doiiieslic  demand  ruid  :i 
hroader  foreign  market. 

As  indicating  the  inadc((uaey  of  the  present  tariff,  to 
proviile  the  protection  needed  to  develop  this  industrj' 
—  in  H 1  branches  except  newsprint  and  pulj),  which, 
as  already  explained,  are  not  affected  by  the  Canadian 
tariff  —  it  may  he  said  that  impoi-lations  of  paper  into 
Canada  have  averaged  about  8  million  ilollars  a  year 
for  the  past  ten  years  and  have  run  considerably  beyond 
that  amount  in  some  years.  They  totalled  .$8,-l81,()7() 
for  the  last  Canadian  fiscal  year  and  this  year  will  pro- 
bably exceed  that  figure.  A  few  of  the  larger  items 
taken  from  the  .ist  of  importations  last  ,year  may  be  of 
int'rest.     They  include  the  following: — 

Cardboard  not  pasted  or  coated $    •'?29,379 

Cardboard  pasted  or  coated 105,392 

Strawboard,  Newsboard  etc 327,384 

Book  ami  Printing 500,622 

Wrapping  Paper 501,810 

Boiul  and  Ledger 118,200 

Envelopes 136,710 

Cigarette  Paoer 269,487 

Wall  Paper .•;57,881 

Roofing  and  Building 376,953 

Toilet  and  Paper  Towels 93,021 

Photographic,  plain,  basic 146,203 

All  Other  Paper,  n.o.p 1,052,370 

The  bulk  of  these  imports  came  from  the  United 
States.     Last  year  the  United  States  accounted  for  $7,- 

177,981    —   the   United   Kingdom    .$Ho(i,8<)(i  and    other 
countries  $446,799. 

There  exists  a  strong  probability  that  many  of  these 
imports  are  brought  into  Canada  in  violation  of  our 
anti-dunii)ing  law  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  proof.  The 
regulations  in  force  in  Ottawa  and  at  the  C'ustoms  Of- 
fices throughout  the  countn,',  do  not  lend  themse.Tes  to 
the  discovery  of  evidence  and,  in  faet,  retard  and  dis- 
courage investigation  and  enquiry  of  this  nature. 

The  case  for  a  higher  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper  pro- 
ducts of  the  kind  enumerated,  however,  does  not  rest 
alone  on  the  necessity  and  desirability  of  building  up 
a  Canadian  industiy.  hut  also  on  the  fact  that  the  cost 
of  production  on  nunw^rous  grade.?  of  paper  is  relatively 


'  statement  by  H.  F.  E.  Kent,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  in  Toronto,  Nov.  29,  1923. 


much  higher  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States  owing 
to  the  necessarily  restricted  demand  in  this  country  A 
.•omparison  of  die  machines  employed  in  the  mariufac- 
liirc  ot  hook  paper  in  Canada  with  those  em|)h.yed  in 
prodiK'ing  similar  grades  in  the  United  States,  disclo.scs 
that  ten  mills  in  the  United  States,  operating  71  ma- 
chines, i)roducc  1,697  tons  of  book  pajx-r  a  day  or  an 
average  of  23.9  tons  jicr  machine,  while  in  Canada  the 
average  is  appi-oximately  15  tons  per  day.  The  advan- 
tage of  employing  machines  constantly  on  one  grade  and 
size  of  pai)er  is  with  tlu'  American  manufacturer.  The 
limited  market  in  Canada  for  this  grarle  of  i)aper  makes 
fre(pient  changes  and  delays  in  the  operation  of  ma- 
ehincs  inevitabh',  and  thereby  enhances  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ai)preciably. 

The  great  ijuestion  which   is  interesting  the  indu.stry 
today,  however,  is  that  of  the  supply  of  Raw  Material. 
The  consumption  of  puljiwood  in  Canada  has  increased 
amazingly  in  the  last  fifteen  years.     From  much  less 
than  half  a  million  <-ords  in  1908  it  has  risen  to  about  3 
million  cords  during  the  current  year.     Added  to  this 
there  has  been  an  annual  drain,  by  exploitation,  to  the 
United  States,  of  over  a  million  cords  a  year,  every  year 
since  1910.     This  y(!ar  the  amount  exported  will  reach 
11/2    million   cords,   and   probably   go    far   beyond   that 
figure.      The   i)ulpwood   reserves   have    been   still   more 
seriou.sly  depleted  by  losses  from  fire  and  other  causes. 
Some  authorities  place  these  losses  at  three,  and  others 
at  as  high  as  ten  times  the  amount  consumed  or  exported. 
The  total  cut  is  now  computed  as  not  less  than  5  million 
cords  a  year.     Experts  tell  us  that  Canadian  pulpwood 
forests  are  being  consumed  at  a  much  greater  rate  than 
Nature   is   restoring   them,   or   than   business   prudence 
would  justify.     Conservation  is  practised  to  an  incon- 
sequential extent.     Scientific  forestry  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy.     Reforestation   is   carried   on    in   a   few   pJaces, 
chiefly  by  private  effort.     The  time  is  ripe  for  a  new 
.stock-taking  of  Canada's  situation  in  regard  to  pulp- 
wood.     Parliament  at  its  last  session  passed  a  law  em- 
powering the  Government  to  stop  exports  of  unmanu- 
factured pulpwood.     Since  then,  a  Royal  Commission 
has  been  appointed  and  is  giving  consideration  to  the 
general  questions  affecting  pulpwood.     The  position  of 
the  industry  in  regard  to  the  question  of  allowing  fur- 
ther exportations  of  unmanufactured  pulpwood  is  that, 
as  a  question  of  national  policy,  no  one  can  gainsay  the 
wisdom  of  keeping  all  raw  materials,  so  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable and  feasible,  within  the  country  and  manufac- 
turing them  here.   It  is  an  anomaly  that  while  Canada 
is  allowing   unmanufactured  pulpwood  to  be  exported 
to  the  T'nited  States,  where  it  is  utilized  to  compete  with 
Canadian  paper  manufacturers  in  the  world's  markets, 
the  American  market,  for  many  of  the  products  derived' 
therefrom,  is  absolutely  closed  to  Canada  by  the  exis- 
tence of  a  prohibitive  tariff.  (They  even  sell  paper,  made 
from   Canadian   wood,   in   C'anada  in  competition  with 
the   domestic   produce. — Ed.)    The  Americans   are   for- 
tunate in  that  they  get  it  going  and  coming.     It  is  true 
that  the   present  American  tariff  imposes  no  duty  on 
newsprint  paper  or  on  pulp.     The  privilege  of  shipping 
in  these  commodities  free  of  duty  is  shared  by  Canada 
with   other   countries,    and   is   taken   advantage   of  by 
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Sweden,  Norway,  Finland  and  (ieiinany.  Knnii  noiu' 
of  these  countries,  other  than  Canada,  does  the  United 
States  derive  raw  puljnvood,  so  that  the  right  to  import 
raw  pulpwood  in  exchange  for  the  American  market  for 
newsprint  and  pulp,  does  not  and  never  has  entered  into 
the  consideration.  Free  entry  is  accorded  solely  on 
account  of  tlie  fact  that  the  United  States  is  unable  to 
supply  its  requirements.  On  all  other  grades  of  jiapcr, 
such  "as  Wrapping.  Hnok  and  Fine  Paper,  Boards  etc. 
the  American  duty  ranges  from  20  to  85  per  cent  and 
acts  as  a  complete'  barrier  to  exports  from  this  country. 

I'ertainlv,  the  Canadian  Government,  if  it  is  going  to 
permit  tlie  continued  unrestricted  exploitation  of 
Canada's  pulpwood  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  paper  mauufacturers  ought  to  require  as  a 
"quid  pro  quo"  the  opening  of  the  American  market 
to  the  free  entrv  of  all  finished  commodities  derived 
from  pulpwood.  'Such  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  would 
be  of  advantage  to  Canada,  even  though  it  would  be 
without  effect  as  a  measure  of  forest  conservation. 

Limitations  of  time  and  a  desire  not  to  trespass  on 
vour  patience,  necessarily  restrict  this  discussion  ot 
the  pulpwood  situation  to  narrow  limits,  but  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  has  gone  into  the  sub- 
ieet  very  thoroughlv  and  has  published  a  printed  state- 
ment thereon,  of  which  they  will  be  glad  to  send  a  copy 
to  anyone  seriously  interested. 

In  "conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry is  convinced  that  a  great  deal  of  popular  edu- 
cation is  necessary  in  Canada,  before  anjthmg  like  a 
rational  forestry  policy  can  be  evolved.  The  people  have 
crot  to  be  aroused  to  a  knowledge  of  the  importance  and 
value  of  their  forest  possessions,  to  a  realization  that 
thev  are  being  exploited  beyoiid  the  dictates  of  reason 
aM  prudence  and  that  steps  must  be  taken,  and  tha 
very  soon,  to  conserve  and  restore  them,  if  we  would 
escape  what  threatens  to  become  a  national  calamity. 
Sing  that  you  gentlemen  or  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association  can  contribute  to  that  end,  wi  1 
be  well  worth-while  and  will  redound  to  the  country  s 
advantage. 

RIORDON  COMPANY  LIVES 

We  are  indebted  to  the  "Financial  Times"  for  the 
following  summary  of  the  Riordon  situation  as  it  is  at 
present. 

The  full  si-'nificanee  of  the  announcement  in  regard 
to  an  adjustment  of  the  original  arrangement  made 
with  the  8  per  cent,  bond  holders  of  the  Riordon  Com- 
panv  Limited,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally 
annreciated  The  modification  in  the  payment  of  ar- 
?eTs  of  interest,  which  will  bring  ^,500,000  additiona 
working  capital  to  the  company,  removed  the  final 
obstacle  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  reorganization  and 
The  Financial  Times  is  informed  that  a  definite  an- 
nouncement that  the  new  plan  has  gone  through  will 
be  made  shortly,  and  will  go  into  effect  early  in  the 
coming  month.  This  means  that  any  possibility  of 
the  companv  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  bond 
holders  and'being  broken  up  has  been  prevented;  the 
whole  organization  will  not  be  carried  on  as  a  unit; 
and  important  developments  take  place  in  two  direc- 
tions. 

The  pavment  of  arrears  in  second  preferred  stock 
ir   place  of  cash  as  agreed  to  by  the  8  per  cent,  bond 


holders  will  increase  the  workinjr  capilal   of  the  eoni- 
jKiny  to  $6,000,000. 

This  is  an  amount  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  carry 
on  its  woods  oi)erations  for  the  coming  winter  and  will 
liMve  a  surplus  that  it  is  understood  will  enable  it  to 
(•;irr.\-  on  at  least  the  preliminary  work  in  connection 
with  the  development.of  a  ])ower  plant  at  Chelsea,  six 
miles  from  Ottawa.  Already  the  financing  of  this 
Chelsea  power  scheme  had  been  made  possible  by  an 
otrer  of  financial  houses  hut  this  offer  may  not  be  ac- 
ce])ted  and  the  company  instead  may  await  better 
financial  conditions  and  decide  to  carry  on  the  earlier 
o]ierations  out  of  its  own  resources. 

In  any  ease  the  Chelsea  Power  develo]nnent  prom- 
ises to  be  an  important  addition  to  the  earning  power 
of  Riordon.  and  in  time  should  provide  a  value  for  the 
second  preferred  stock  just  as  the  operations  of  the 
pulp  mills  at  Kipawa  and  Ilawkesbury  should  make  it 
possible  for  dividend  payments  to  be  made  on  the  first 
preferred  securities  as  well  as  to  cover  all  bond  in- 
terest requirements  and  depreciation. 

The  plants  at  the  present  time  are  working  to  ca- 
pacity in  the  production  of  bleached  sulphite  pulp  and 
it  is  learned  their  output  was  even  oversold  during 
the  past  month.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  bleached  sul- 
])hite  pulp  market  has  been  injured  for  Canadian  mills 
by  the  serious  competition  from  Europe  induced  by 
unfortunate  financial  conditions  that  existed  among 
the  mills  there  and  forced  many  of  them  to  liquidate 
their  stocks  both  old  and  new  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  banks  to  which  they  were  indebted. 
This  condition,  however,  should  improve  gradually 
and  the  undoubtedly  superior  quality  of  Riordon  pulp 
slioiild  prove  a  valuable  asset  to  it  when  it  is  able  to 
operate  with  a  large  part  of  the  overburden  of  carry- 
ing charges  eliminated  under  the  present  reorganiza- 
tion. 

It  is  learned  that  the  arrangement  that  has  been 
recommended  by  the  8  per  cent,  bondholders  provides 
not  onl.v  for  the  payment  of  arrears  of  interest  in  the 
form  of  preference  stock,  that  is,  the  second  preferred 
of  the  new  company  but  also  covers  in  the  same  maii- 
iirr  interest  due  up  to  June  1,  1924.  This  would  re- 
quire a  payment  of  $258  cash  for  each  $1,000  bond  but 
under  the  new  arrangement  will  enable  the  Riordon 
Company  to  dispense  with  the  payment  of  interest  for 
five  months  of  next  year. 

As  soon  as  this  plan  has  been  ratified  by  the  bond 
holder.s — which  is  taken  now  for  granted — a  formal 
fleclaration  will  be  made  by  the  reorganization  manage- 
ment that  the  new  plan  .shall  be  in  effect  on  December 
6th  next.  The  amount  of  the  first  mortgage  and  re- 
funding 8  per  cent,  bonds  is  $5,930,000. 

It  is  learned  that  the  Gatineau  Power  development 
is  estimated  to  have  the  same  capacity  as  the  Lauren- 
tile  Power.  Whatever  plans  are  made  formally  for 
financing  the  "Gatineau  Power  Company",  (the  name 
under  which  the  development  will  take  place,)  the 
common  stock  will  be  held  by  the  Riordon  Company. 


Five  minutes  spent  in  the  eompanionsliip  of  Christ 
evei-y  morning  —  aye,  two  minutes,  if  it  is  face  to 
face  and  heart  to  heart  —  will  change  the  whole  day, 
will  make  every  thought  and  feeling  different,  Avill  en- 
able you  to  do  things  for  His  sake  that  you  would 
not  have  done  for  your  own  sake,  or  for  any  one's 
sake.  —  Henrv  Drummond. 


Dt-ct'iiiitiT  tiHi.,  X'J-SA 
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The  Forestry  Problem  of  Ontario 

C.  I).  IIOWK 

Dclivi'i-cd   111    tlic    iMiii  ill-,'  "I"  the   Ontario   Associated 

Hoards  of  Trade,   liiiiuilloii,  November  15,  192:{ 
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It  may  In-  that  1  come  to  you  under  the  label  of  a 
uiiiversiiy  professor,  and,  while  not  denying  the  allega- 
tion. I  hasten  to  add  that  I  am  a  student  as  well,  a 
seeker  after  knowledge.  For  many  years  I  have  been 
seeking  tlie  answer  to  a  certain  (juestion  concerning  the 
action  of  men.  I  am  sure  that  I  have  come  at  last  to 
the  right  place.  You  arc  all  men  of  affairs.  Tn  fact, 
you  represent  the  ajiex  of  business  success  in  this 
Province  You  represent  industries  that  build  the 
foundations  of  our  country's  jirospcrity.  Our  coun- 
try's prosperity!  how  significant  the  expression;  the 
controlling  motive  of  all  our  activities,  whether  busi- 
ness men  or  university  professors. 

One  of  the  (piestions  I  would  like  to  ask  is  this: 
Do  you  attribute  your  success  in  business  to  the  fact 
that  you  have  profited  by  experience?  Has  not  expe- 
rience, acquired  by  yourselves  or  learned  from  others, 
been  your  own  best  and  most  successful  guide  and  the 
chief  factor  in  your  success.  I  perceive  that  you  all 
acknowledge  this.  Now  I  shall  put  the  question  that 
has  bothered  me  for  so  many  years.  In  your  business 
yon  act  as  individuals  or  as  associations  of  individuals. 
In  such  relations  you  can  and  do  learn  by  experience. 
Why,  then,  do  you,  so  often  fail  lamental)ly  to  learn 
from  experience  of  others  when  you  band  yourselves 
together  into  associations  for  the  purposes  of  self 
government?  Why  do  you  as  a  government  try  things 
that  have  been  tried  many  times  before  by  other 
governments  and  found  to  be  failures ;  why  do  you 
allow  yourselves  as  elements  of  a  government  to  drift 
into  policies  that  are  detrimental  and  often  disastrous 
to  the  well-being  of  the  state,  policies  that  the  expe- 
riences of  other  states  demonstrate  must  eventually  be 
abandoned  and  recuperative  measures  established  at 
great  cost  to  tax  payers?  In  other  words,  why  do  you 
do  things  in  the  name  of  government  that  you  would 
never  think  of  doing  in  business  ? 

Illustrations  of  what  I  mean  in  the  first  instance, 
must  readily  come  to  your  minds,  such  as,  for  example, 
the  periodic  attempts  to  stimulate  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  money  by  inflating  the  currency ;  to  throw 
open  the  products  of  the  industries  to  the  competition 
of  those  from  wealthier  and  more  highly  industrialized 
nations  as  well  as  the  attempts  to  regulate  by  law  the 
religion  or  morals  of  a  community,  and  sometimes  even 
to  legislate  what  it  shall  eat  and  drink. 

Such  measures  have  been  tried  repeatedly  in  the 
development  of  nations ;  some  of  the  experiments  go 
back  to  a  hoary  antiquity  and  they  have  proven  more 
or  less  futile,  if  not  dangerous  to  "the  best  interests  of 
the  state,  and  yet  such  questions  keep  cropping  up 
because  people  in  their  governmental  functions  do  not 
heed  the  lessons  of  history. 

Examples  of  what  I  mean  in  the  second  reference 
above  are  just  as  striking  and  usually  more  disastrous 
in  the  long  run,  as  for  illustration,  the  treatment  which 
the  people  as  factors  of  government  hand  out  to  their 
natural  resources.     Practicall;^'  all  industrifil  nations 


first  impoverish  and  then  rebuild  at  great  cost  the 
wealth-producing  powers  of  nature  as  manifested  in 
the  field,  in  the  forest  and  in  the  flowing  water.  One 
nation  learns  little  or  nothing  in  thfs  respect  from  the 
ex|ierience  of  tiie  other.  Indeed,  within  the  same 
country,  the  hai-dwon  lessons  of  one  generation  may 
not  be  accepted  by  the  next. 

The  soil,  for  example,  is  first  mined  to  the  point  of 
exhaustion  and  then  built  up  again  by  expensive  and 
tedious  .systems  of  cultivation.  This  lias  already  been 
accomplished  in  the  Ea.st  and  the  process  is  being 
repeated  in  the  West.  To  be  more  specific,  this  has 
been  done  in  Old  Ontario  and  the  process  is  being 
re])eated  in  New  Ontario.  You  as  members  of  a  .self- 
governing  community  are  responsible.  Do  you  follow 
a  similar  policy  in  your  own  business? 

Our  forefathers  cleared  away  the  forest  and  tried  to 
farm  a  certain  class  of  .soils  fit  only  for  the  growing 
of  trees.  You  now  have  several  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  neglected  and  abandoned  land  in  Southern 
Ontario  as  the  result.  You  are  just  beginning  to 
restore  the  forest  to  such  areas  at  great  cost.  In  spite 
of  the  teaching  of  experience,  you  as  integral  parts  of 
a  government  are  carrying  on  the  initial  stages  of  the 
same  process  in  Northern  Ontario. 

As  you  know,  in  the  past  one  hundred  years  a  good 
many  commi.s.sions  have  been  appointed  to  investigate 
some  phase  of  public  land'administration.  The  average 
in  Ontario,  I  believe,  is  one  in  twelve  years.  The 
reports  of  nearly  all  these  commissions  emphasize  in 
some  form  or  other  the  advisability  of  soil  classifica- 
tion. This  was  a  .strong  point  in  Lord  Durham's  report 
of  1839,  as  well  as  in  the  reports  of  the  commissions  of 
1854,  18.59,  1863,  1892  and  1897.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
none  of  these  recommendations  were  ever  incorporated 
mto  a  government  policy;  yet  the  segregation  of  and 
demarcation  of  land  unfit  for  farming  purposes  is  as 
fundamental  in  agriculture  as  in  forestry.  It  would 
not  only  obviate  the  tragedy  of  wasted  effort,  but 
would  ameliorate  some  important  social  problems 
connected  with  the  occupants  of  unproductive  farms. 

I  ask  you,  successful  business  men,  why  is  it  that 
as  component  parts  of  the  government  and  the  poten- 
tial moulders  of  governmental  policy  you  cannot  accept 
and  profit  by  the  lessons  of  history? 

We  are  often  referred  to  the  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments of  Germany  and  France,  in  putting  their  forests 
on  the  basis  of  continuous  production,  but  we  are  not 
told  that  they  first  destroyed  their  forests.  Germany 
destroyed  three  quarters  of  her  forests  and  France  four 
fifths  of  hers  before  they  began  the  expensive  and 
tedious  process  of  rebuilding.    Great  Britain  destroyed 

t  ^I'vy  f  '""  ^"''''*'  "°^^  ^■*^<^'^'^tly  appropriaied, 
m  addition  to  her  tremendous  financial  burdens  the 
sum  of  $15,000,000  for  the  first  ten  year  period  of  forest 
reconstruction.  Coming  nearer  home,  we  find  the 
nited  States  have  already  destroyed  40  per  cent  of 
their  forest  area  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  remaining 
vii-gm  forest  has  been  cut-over  or  burned,    The  areas 
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burned  to  barrenness  are  equal  in  extent  to  all  the 
forest  land  in  Ontario  south  of  the  National  Transcon- 
tinental Railway.  To  say  nothing  of  destruction  by 
fires,  the  annual  cut  of  timber  in  the  United  States  is 
stated  to  be  four  times  greater  than  the  amount  of 
annual  growth. 

Michigan  has  in  her  day  sold  beyond  her  borders  an 
amount  of  timber  equivalent  to  25  years'  supply  for  the 
whole  of  Canada.  At  present  she  imports  an  amount 
greater  than  Ontario's  annual  cut  of  saw  timber  and 
pays  $15,000,000  a  year  freight  on  it. 

Unless  you  as  potential  moulders  of  the  govern- 
mental policy,  take  decided  and  vigorous  action  soon, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our  forest  history 
will  differ  materially  from  that  of  Michigan  and  other 
adjacent  states.  Thus  far  you  have  given  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  lessons  of  history.  You  are  travelling 
down  the  same  road.  It  would  be,  indeed,  more  expres- 
sive and  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  you  are  on  the 
same  toboggan  slide. 

You  as  citizens  of  this  fair  province  are  allowing 
close  to  500,000  acres  of  forest  land  to  be  burned  each 
year,  or  at  least  that  has  been  the  average  for  the  past 
"six  years,  since  accurate  records  have  been  kept.  Tt 
has  "been  stated  on  the  best  authority  that  the  white 
pine  area  has  been  reduced  from  30  million  acres  to  15 
million  acres.  I  mean  15  million  acres  represents  the 
area  on  which  any  white  pine  of  any  size  at  all  may 
be  found.  I  don't  mean  that  three  are  15  million  acres 
of  commercial  white  pine  remaining. 

If  you  consult  the  statistics  of  production  of  pine 
timber  in  Ontario,  you  will  find  some  startling  facts. 
For  example,  the  official  records  show  that  we  are 
cutting  one  third  less  pine  than  25  years  ago  and  that 
means  a  half  billion  feet  less.     You  know,  the  Pro- 
vincial government  levies  a  tax  on  all  timber  cut  on 
Crown  lands.     The  present  tax  on  pine  is  $2.50  per 
thousand  feet  and  the  average  amount  collected  in  this 
manner  for  the  past  few^  years  is  a  half  million  dollars. 
If  the  rate  of  cutting  had  been  maintained  from  that 
of  25  years   ago,  we  would   have   had   another  half 
billion  feet  of  pine  on  which  to  levy  a  tax  and  at  the 
present  rate  it  would  yield  one  and  a  quarter  million 
dollars.      Therefore,    it    seems    fair    to    say    that    our 
decreasing  production  of  pine  timber,  undoubtedly  the 
result  of  ravages  by  fire,  is  already  costing  us  over  a 
million  dollars  a  year  in  reduction  of  public  revenue. 
This  is  the  re-\''enue  from  the  timber  tax  alone  and  does 
not  include  the  market  value  of  the  timber  itself.    Pine 
stumpage  sells  today  from  $10  to  $20  per  thousand 
feet,  according  to  quality  and  logging  conditions.     If 
we  take   the  lowest  price   and   apply   it   to  that  half 
billion  feet  deficiency  of  pine  in  our  markets  today, 
we  have  a  stumpage  value  of  $5,000,000.     That  is  the 
deficiency  value  of  the  raw  material  and,  as  you  know, 
it  would  be  increased  many-fold  before  it  reached  the 
ultimate   consumers  as  manufactured   products.     You 
see.  we  are  beginning  to  feel  quite  seriously  in  terms 
of  dividends  and  wages,  the  decreasing  .supply  of  pine 
in  Ontario. 


Notwithstanding  all  this,  in  the  aggregate  we  still 
have  a  great  deal  of  virgin  pine  in  Ontario.  The 
amount  is  varioiisly  estimated  from  6  billion  to  10 
billion  feet,  20  to  30  years'  supi)ly  at  the  present  rate 
of  cutting.  The  last  statement,  however,  might  give  a 
misleading  impression.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the 
supply  will  be  exhausted  long  before  the  end  is  actually 


reached.       In  fact,  even   today  there  are   only  three 
places  in  Ontario  where  there  are  considerable  amounts 
of  pine  in  compact  bodies  offering  fair  logging  chances. 
It  is  principally  because  of  the  high  cost  of  logging  in 
remote  districts  and  the  high  cost  of  transportation  of 
tiie  sawn  lumber  long  distances  to  the  markets  that  you 
have  practically  ceased  to  use  white  pine  as  building 
material.     You  use  instead  lumber  from  the  Southern 
States  and  in  buying  it  you  pay  the  wages  of  workmen 
in  a  foreign  coimtry  instead  of  your  fellow  countrymen 
to    whom    you    might    sell    your    products    in    greater 
quantity.  —  Ed.    Or  you  may  use  lumber  from  British 
Columbia  and   on  every  thousand  feet  of  it  you  pay 
from    $12    to    $20    freight    charges,    depending    upon 
whether  it  comes  by  rail  or  part  of  the  way  by  water. 
You  are  importing  lumber  over  3,000  miles  when  you 
have    thousands    and    thousands    of    acres    of    former 
pineries   hnng  idle   within   less   than   a  hundred   miles 
from  Hamilton.  Toronto  and  London.    These  areas  once 
occupied  by  luxuriant  pine  forests  are  lying  idle  and 
unproductive  because  you  have  not  done  your  duty  in 
directing  the  forest  policy  of  the   government.     You 
are  paying  handsomely  now  for  your  lack  of  interest 
in  such  matters.     And  may  I  add,  without  the  least 
touch  of  malice,  you  are  getting  just  what  you  deserve. 
Let  me  come  back  once  more  to  the  old  growth  pine. 
The  supply  is  very  limited  and  will  soon  be  exhausted 
so  far  as  practical  commercial  ])iirposes  are  concerned. 
While  we  may  look  iipon  the  passing  of  our  magnifi- 
cent pine   forests  with   sentimental   regret,   sentiment 
plays  no  part  in  forestry  because  forestry  is  a  business 
—  the  business  of  producing  wood  in  marketable  form 
for  the  wood-using  industries.    In  a  virgin  forest  there 
is  no  annual  increase  of  wood,  for  as  much  dies  each 
year  as  is  produced.     Life  and  death  keep  equal  pace. 
The  forest,  therefore,  arrives  at  a  point  where  the  only 
possible  gain  in  withholding  the  axe  would  be  the  rise 
of  stumpage  value  and  this  would  be  brought  about  b.v 
conditions  operating  entirely  without  the  fore.st.     The 
length   of  time  that  a  forest   could  be  held  for  the 
increased    value    of    standing    timber    is    also    limited 
because  of  the  wastage  in  dying  trees.    The  leaving  of 
mature,  merchantable  trees,  accessible  to  the  markets, 
to  die  a  natural  death  would  be  analogous  in  its  eco- 
nomic aspects  to  leaving  a  crop  of  wheat  to  the  same 
fate. 

A  forest  reserve  of  mature  timber  in  the  sti'ict  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  within  reach  of  the  markets  is 
an  economic  anomaly  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
exist.  Of  com-se,  there  should  be  i-eservations  for  park 
and  recreational  purposes.  Init  even  they  shoiild  not  be 
too  large  in  country  nearing  the  exhaustion  of  its 
available  supplies  of  timber.  I  am  emphasizing  this 
point,  for  a  great  many  people  think  that  the  object  of 
forestry  is  to  lock  up  great  stores  of  timber  for  future 
use.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  The 
word  forest  conservation  is  received  in  much  the  same 
way  by  the  public.  This  in  reality  means  keeping  the 
forest  continuously  productive ;  the  conserving  of  the 
I)roductive  power  of  the  forest.  Continuous  production 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  forestry. 

The  forester  endeavors  to  keep  enough  of  the  forest 
capital  intact,  so  that  the  dividend  creating  power, 
the  annual  interest,  as  represented  by  the  yearly 
increase  in  growth,  may  continue  to  function.  You 
business  men  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
that,  foi-  you  work  tin  the  same  princii)le.  You 
endeavor  to  keep  your  capital  intact,  so  that  you  can 
have   future  dividends.       The  forester  endeavors  to 
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k.'..|.  til.'  IV-ifst  raiMliil  iiiliu'l,  S"  thai  there  iiiiiy  I"; 
liitme  wiMi.l  ilivid.-ii.ls  of  .•omnierfiHl  HpeoifS.  One  <il 
M.ur  priiieipiil  siif islnetioiis  is  to  imike  vour  eapithl 
>;r..\v  St.  that  v..iir  tlivi.l.-n.ls  will  (,"'"W.  A  r<.resler 
has  tile  same  iiiipiilses.  !!.•  .t..es  this  l.y  .lin-etiiiK  an.l 
impn.viiiK'  the  r..i-ees  ..f  natures  in  the  forest.  II.-  eaii 
make  40  eonls  of  piilpw.....!  (,'r..w  on  an  aen-.  wiiere 
nature  unai.h'.l  wouhl  pro.liiee  only  5  ..r  10  eonls.  He 
ean  .lir.-et  the  ^'rowth  ol"  a  stan.l  of  trees,  so  thai  it 
will  pro.liiee  10,000  feet  of  first  elass  saw  lo^'s,  wlier.' 
iiatiir.'  l.'ft  a!.. lie  woiil.l  prodiie.'  only  a  lliousaiul   feet. 

Getting  Shabby  Treatment 

1  hav.'  affain  wan. 1. -re.!  away  from  llo'  \ir^;in  pin.' 
f.)rests.  so  let  me  return  to  e.iiisi.ier  thi'iii  furl  her.  Tiii' 
exhaustion  of  the  su|>ply  i^<  <'"'.^'  '•  matt.-r  of  a  eoni- 
paratively  f.'w  years,  an.l  it  is  entirely  jiistifii'.l  from 
the  standiioint  of  eeononiio  eonsiderations.  \Vli;ii. 
then,  of  the  future?  Have  we  other  supplirs  of  pin.' 
eominu  on  as  represented  hy  forests  of  yoiintier  a-;.' 
elasses?  There  are  two  elasses  of  eonditioiis  where 
the  eut-over  areas  whieh  have  not  been  Iniriied  and  on 
the  burned  areas.  Let  lis  .'xaniine  eon.litioiis  in  eaeh 
of  these.  In  the  first  plaee,  let  nie  ineiition  another 
fundamental  prineijile  in  forestry,  that  is,  the  provision 
for  the  future  erop.  A  forester  does  not  eiit  all  the 
trees  on  an  area  until  he  has  established  the  younj; 
growth  or  is  at  least  sure  that  he  can  do  so.  In  most 
eases  he  ean  do  this  with  the  aid  of  nature  by  the 
jiidieious  use  of  the  axe,  without  reeourse  to  artificial 
plantinjj.  The  vir<jin  white  pine  in  Ontario  has  been 
eut  and  is  still  being  cut  with  no  conscious  attempt  to 
procure  the  re-growth  and  hence  there  is  practically 
none.  The  young  trees,  if  they  started  at  ail,  have 
been  crowded  out  and  killed  by  the  growth  of  inferior 
trees  or  shrubs. 

It  happens,  however,  that  white  jtino  often  regener- 
ates itself  abundantly  after  a  single  b\irning.  In  the 
aggregate  we  have  verj'  extensive  areas  of  old  burns 
covered  with  a  good  re-growth  of  white  pine.  We 
don't  know  how  extensive  they  are,  but  the  govern- 
ment is  finding  out  as  fast  as  it  can  through  its  forest 
surveys.  There  are  probably  in  Southern  Ontario  close 
to  one  million  acres  of  old  burns  restocking  to  young 
pine  in  potentially  commercial  quantities.  This  is  very 
significant  from  the  standpoint  of  futui-e  supplies,  but 
what  is  happening  to  these  young  pine  forests? 

Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  things  that  are  hap- 
]iening.  In  1897  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed 
"to  investigate  and  report  on  the  subject  of  restoring 
and  preserving  the  growtli  of  white  pine  and  other 
timber  trees  upon  lands  in  the  Province  which  are  not 
adapted  for  agricultural  purposes  or  settlement."  The 
Commission  traveled  for  several  months  through  the 
eut-over  and  burned-over  pine  lands  in  central  Ontario 
and  as  far  west  as  the  Rainy  River  district.  They  were 
much  impressed  by  what  they  saw  from  the  standpoint 
of  young  pine  forests  and  they  concluded  there  were 
sufficient  supplies  of  this  material  to  meet  all  future 
requirements  if  it  were  adequately  protected  from  fire. 
One  of  the  members  spent  two  weeks  investigating 
conditions  in  four  townships  and  he  reported  that  they 
would  average  to  carry  400  young  pine  trees  to  the 
acre.  He  estimated  their  value  in  50  years  at  the  then 
current  prices,  which  were  one  half  the  present  value 
of  white  pine  stumpage,  would  be  $20,000,000.  Twen- 
ty-five years  later  those  .same  townships  were  included 
in  a  survey  carried  on  by  the  Provincial  government, 


ami  til.-  gi-.-at.-r  part  of  th.-  ar.-a  ha. I  l.'ss  than  f)  trees  on 
one  acre.     Cau.se?  Uepeat.-d   forest   fir.^s. 

The  Ontario  Forestry  Branch  recently  made  a  survey 
of  lb.'  forest  conditions  on  (i,r)00,000  aer.-s  of  former 
IHiii'ii.'s  in  Central  Ontario.  Th.-y  found  that  4,000,000 
a.'i'.'s  had  be.'ii  burn.'il.  Of  1  li.'s.'  4,000,000  acres,  a 
little  l.'ss  than  1,000,000  acres  contained  young  pine 
Irei's  in  pot.'lllially  commercial  quantities,  while  one 
half  I  he  ;irea,  or  2,(tOO,000  acres,  had  been  so  severely 
JHiriiril  l.y  r.'peated  fires  that  it  contained  no  softwood 
growth  of  any  kind  -  only  scrub  po|)lar.  That  is  the 
way  your  future  pine  forests  are  being  treated.  We 
don't  know  exactly,  but  it  is  probably  sal".-  to  say  that 
rj.OIKl.OOII  1(1  l.">,()()0,()00  acr.'s  of  former  fiineries  have 
b.'.'ii  burned  in  Ontai'io.  And  th.'y  are  still  being 
liiirn.'.l !  The  official  records  show  that  areas  bearing 
young  second  growth,  i)resiimbly  mostly  pine,  are  being 
iniriieil  at   the  rate  of  200,000  acr.'s  a  year. 

Where  the  Blame  Belongs 

1  havi;  .just  .in.'  comment  to  mak.'  ab.nit  forest  fires. 
Ninety  per  cent  .if  them  are  .'ausi-d  by  luiiiian  careless- 
ness. Don't  i)ut  to. I  much  blame  on  the  government. 
The  most  efficient  organization  cannot  cope  success- 
fully with  the  situation,  when  th.-  jniblic  has  that 
attitude  towards  its  forests.  Put  th.'  blame  where  it 
belongs.  The  people  in  the  long  run  get  what  they 
d.'niand  of  their  legislators. 

Thus  I  have  jji-esented  to  you  the  liistoiy  of  llie  pub- 
li.-'s  ti'catment  of  their  pine  forests  in  Ontario.  The  white 
pin."  is  being  crowded  out  of  the  unburned  areas  by 
inferior  trees;  th.'  young  growth  is  being  rapidly 
swejit  away  in  flames.  If  you,  as  component  parts  of 
the  government,  maintain  your  present  indifference 
and  these  two  processes  continue,  the  white  pine  forest 
will  in  time  cease  to  exist  as  an  important  commercial 
factor  in  Ontario.  And  these  very  forests  in  the  past 
one  hundred  yeai-s  have  contributed  more  to  Ontario's 
wealth  and  prosperity  than  any  other  factor  except 
agriculture,  and,  indeed,  they  made  agriculture  possible 
tliroughout  the  greater  portion  of  Old  Ontario,  just 
as  spruce  for  pulpwood  is  making  agricultural  settle- 
ment on  a  large  scale  possible  in  Northern  Ontario 
today. 

Cheaper  to  Keep  than  Rebuild 

I  have  taken  white  pine  as  an  illustration  of  what 
is  going  on  in  your  forests  because  it  has  been  ex- 
ploited longer  and  is  therefore  farther  along  the  road 
to  destruction.  The  same  processes,  however,  are 
taking  place  in  the  publicly  owned  spruce  forests  upon 
\vhich  .)ur  pulp  and  paper  industries  at  present  de- 
|)end.  The  re-growth  of  spruce  after  logging  is  being 
supplanted  by  the  inferior  balsam.  Spruce  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage also  on  the  burned  areas,  for  it  does  not 
reproduce  as  readily  under  such  conditions  as  its  in- 
ferior associates. 

Assuming  that  one  in  five  of  the  population  of 
Ontario  is  an  a.lult  male,  then  each  of  you  owns  about 
170  acres  of  Crown  land  forest  .south  "of  the  National 
Transcontinental  railway.  You  .see  what  is  happen- 
ing to  your  woodlot.  ^Over  one  half  of  it  has  been 
burned.  It  will  be  burned  again,  and  with  each  burn- 
ing the  quality  of  the  soil  will  deteriorate  and  conse- 
(luently  the  tree  growth  will  be  poorer.  If  the  un- 
burned portion  is  virgin  timber,  it  is  standing  still  or 
fleteriorating  in  quality.  :\Iost  likely  the  latter  condi- 
tion prevails.     If  the  unburned  porti.ui  has  been  log- 
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ged,  the  new  forest  coming  in  is  chiefly  composed  of 
species  of  lower  commercial  value.  These  conditions 
are  in  large  part  preventable  and  have  been  brought 
about  through  your  neglect.  It  is  as  certain  as  any- 
thing in  this  world  that  if  you  continue  this  neglect 
the  large  lumber  business  and  the  great  pulp  and 
l)aper  industries  will  be  very  seriously  crippled.  These 
industries  have  an  invested  capital  totalling  more  than 
*2()0,000,000.  They  employ  about  40.000  people  in 
the  Avoods  and  in  the  mills  and  distribute  to  them  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $(iO.OOO,000  each  year  in  wages. 
They  pay  more  in  direct  revenue  to  the  government 
than  any  other  business  in  the  Province.  Is  it  not  a 
sound  business  policy  to  keep  these  industries  a-going? 
There  is  only  one  forestry  problem  in  Ontario  and 
that  is  to  keep  our  forests  continuously  productive  in 
terms  of  the  more  useful  and  valuable  species  through 
the  application  of  human  intelligence  in  directing  the 
creative  and  growing  powers  of  soil  and  sunshine  in 
our  woodland  areas.  We  can  manage  the  forests  which 
nature  has  given  us  free  of  charge  much  more  cheaply 
than  we  can  destroy  and  rebuild.  For  example,  we 
have  at  least  three  million  acres  of  .young  forests  of 
commercial  species,  perhaps  more,  in  Ontario,  young 
forests  well  stocked  with  trees  from  2  inches  up  to  6 
and  8  inches  in  diameter.  We  can  give  them  adequate 
fire  protection  for  4  cents  an  acre  per  year.  That  would 
be  $1.00  per  acre  in  25  years.  We  could  spend  a  little 
more  per  acre  each  year  in  using  intelligence  to  im- 
prove the  stand  and  thus  increase  materially  the  final 
yield  as  well  as  shorten  the  periods  of  harvest.  We 
can  do  this  or  we  can  burn  down  these  young  forests 
and  build  new  ones  by  artificial  planting  at  a  cost  of 
$15  to  $20  an  acre  and  then  wait  25  or  30  years,  pos- 
sibly 40  to  50  years,  for  the  crop  to  mature  and  all 
the  while  we  will  have  to  protect  them  from  fire  as 
well.  Which  of  these  two  courses  appeals  the  more 
strongly  to  you  as  business  men?  You,  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  government,  are  drifting  into  the  latter, 
largely,  it  seems,  because  it  is  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance. Do  you  display  a  similar  attitude  toward 
your  private  business? 

I  believe  thoroughly  in  artificial  reforestation.  I 
believe  it  is  sound  as  a  government  policy  and  as  a 
private  investment  in  the  older  portions  of  Ontario 
where  adequate  fire  protection  is  assured.  I  believe 
just  as  strongly,  however,  that  our  main  forestry  prob- 
lem is  in  the  forests  that  are  already  created  and  are 
well  on  their  way  toward  maturity.  The  planting  of 
forests  should  be  onl.v  supplemental  to  the  main  source 
of  supply  which  is  nature's  forest.  Any  other  policy 
would  eventually  end  in  disappointment  and  disaster 
to  the  .state.  I  am  bearing  down  hard  on  this  point 
because  the  public  has  a  wrong  conception  of  this 
matter,  largely  fostered  by  the  newspapers.  They 
think  if  a  tree  is  planted  for  each  one  cut,  the  prob- 
lem of  future  supply  is  solved.  France  and  ({erman\- 
thought  the  same  thing  100  years  ago.  They  tried  it 
and  finally  abandoned  it,  as  a  government  polic.y. 
Those  wonderful  forests  which  are  yielding  such  good 
dividends  on  the  investment  arc  not  all  artificiall.y 
planted  forests.  In  fact,  the  greater  ])art  of  them  are 
natural  forests  and  the  re-growth  is  brought  about  by 
human  intelligence  regulating  the  cutting  methods. 
The  planted  forests  play  a  subsidiary  jjart  in  the  gen- 
eral program.  They  are  emj)lo.ved  only  when  natural 
regeneration  fails.  And,  moreover,  when  the  planted 
forests  are  mature  and  ready  for  the  harvest,  they 
pre  not  as  a  rule  cut  clean  and  artificially  replanted. 


but   the   new   growth   is   obtained  by  natural   seeding 
llirough  the  regulation  oi  tlie  cutting. 

1  Wish  you  would  ponder  upon  these  facts  when  you 
finally  assert  yourselves  and  create  a  forestry  policy 
lor  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Another  thing  1  wish 
you  would  remember  when  that  day  comes:  l<orestry 
is  the  business  of  producing  the  best  (piality  of  the 
luo.st  useful  woods  for  the  market.  Don't  be  content  to 
take  wliat  nature  unaided  may  give  you.  White  pine 
surpasses  all  other  woods  in  adaptability  to  its  trade 
uses.  It  will  always  be  high  priced  for  that  reason. 
Make  it  a  part  of  your  government  policy  to  restore 
and  maintain  its  former  importance  in  our  lumber 
trade.  The  fiber  of  spruce  surpasses  all  others  in  its 
adaptability  to  pulp  and  paper  purposes.  It  will 
always  be  high  priced  for  that  reason.  Make  it  a 
part  of  your  government  polic.v  to  maintain  its  im- 
portance in  the  forest.  Of  course,  we  can  get  along 
with  inferior  materials.  We  can  build  our  houses  of 
jioles  and  slats.  If  we  do,  it  will  be  an  expression  of 
your  business  ability.  We  can  use  what  nature  un- 
directed gives  us  for  pulp  and  paper  materials.  We 
can  use  jack  ]une  and  poplar,  and  when  they  are  gone 
we  can  use  straw.  We  might  even  use  potato  skins, 
but  if  we  do.  it  will  measure  .vour  business  ability  as 
managers  of  your  170-acre  share  in  Ontario's  forests. 

The  point  I  wish  to  enforce  is  that  we  are  really 
coming  to  these  things  unless  the  handling  of  our 
forests  on  the  basis  of  continuous  production  begins 
at  once.  It  takes  time  to  transform  nature's  low  yield 
forest  to  man's  high  yield  forest.  In  fact,  we  should 
have  begun  10  or  15  j'cars  ago.  Even  now,  there  will 
be  a  serious  exhaustion  of  the  supply  from  the  time 
that  the  virgin  siipplies  give  out  to  the  time  that  the 
young  stands  already  existing  reach  maturity.  The 
gap  can  be  bridged  only  by  an  aggressive  and  sus- 
tained polic.v  of  recuperation,  a  policy  that  will  express 
itself  in  more  intensive  fire  protection  and  in  the  in- 
stitution of  cutting  methods  that  will  be  followed  by 
natural  re-growth  of  the  commercial  species.  Ob- 
viousl.y,  these  methods  can  be  developed  only  slowly 
as  experience  and  economic  conditions  dictate.  There 
is  nothing  drastic  or  revolutionary  about  forestr.v.  It 
is  simply  the  application  of  common  sense  and  busi- 
ness principles  in  the  interest  of  the  state  to  the  pur- 
pose of  continuous  production  of  commercial  wood 
products. 

There  is  just  one  more  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention.  Some  misguided  people  talk  about 
curtailing  our  forest  j)roduction,  whereas  we  could 
and  should  double,  treble  and  quadruple  it.  We  have 
increased  our  agricultural  production  enormously  and 
we  can  do  the  same  with  our  forest  production  by  the 
application  of  like  intelligence  and  aggressiveness. 
Kxperience  in  European  countries  demonstrates  that 
the  treating  of  the  forest  as  a  crop  and  not  as  a  mine 
increases  forest  production  from  3-  to  10-fold  over 
nature's  unaided  efforts.  We  are  in  the  markets  of 
the  -world  with  our  agricultural  products,  why  not 
with  our  forest  products? 

You  know,  the  question  of  taxation  is  becoming  more 
sci-ious  every  year.  We  are  rapidly  exhausting  our 
ingenuity  in  devising  new  methods  of  levying  l:axes 
and  new  sources  of  revenue.  Yet  the  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment will  increase  as  time  goes  on.  It  can  all  end 
(uiiy  di.sastrously  to  the  State  unless  you  as  active  di- 
rectors of  government  i)olicy  take  a  long  time,  patrio- 
tic view  of  the  matter  and  back  it  up  with  sustained 
eirort.     For  example,  you  could  make  the  forests,  at 
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|,n-.sL-iit  Ih.-  M-iM.ii.l  lai^.'sl  sdurci-  ol'  revciuu-,  fon- 
iiilmtf  H  j;ri'al.T  slum'  tlinii  now  toward  (illsi-tliiiK 
tlu'  eiirreiit  .•xp»-ii(liliiiv.  A  foi-.'sl,  unlike  a  nimc,  is  a 
ivstoral.lo  ri'souivt' ;  it  ivspcmds  to  prot.-ftioii  and  in 
ttdlij?t'nt  direction  as  readily  as  a  child  or  a  ^'arden 
Our  own  particular  forest  is  yieldinf,'  us  an  income  ol 
$l,4lt(),(l(H),  a  larire  sum  very  -jratcfully  reeeive<l,  liul 
it  pays  (udv  ahoiil  one  tenth  the  current  expc^ndit  urc 
,.r  the  froveriuncnt.  In  spite  of  the  eiuirmnus  areas 
alrcady'made  harren  l>y  fire,  the  virfjin  forest  that 
ri-nuiins  and  the  younir  stamls  of  commercial  trees  al- 
reailv  cstaMished  hy  nature  free  of  cluir>i;e  could  in 
time" be  made  to  produce  for  all  time  a  revenue  e(iual 
tti  at  least  one  half  the  present  annual  cost  of  running; 
the  jroveriunent,  I  have  not  said  how  many  years  it 
woulil  lake.  It  could,  however,  be  accomplished  in  a 
comparatively  short  lime  in  the  life  of  nations.  Most 
of  you  woidd  live  to  sec  it,  and  that  is  near  enough 
to  make  it  an  object  of  attainment.  This  is  not  idealis- 
tic: it  is  not  visionary.  It  would  be  simply  profiting 
liy  the  lessons  of  history,  by  the  experiences  of  other 
countries.  It  eoidd  be  (luite  easily  aeeomplished  if 
you  gave  to  governmental  business  only  a  portion  of 
that  energy  and  intelligent  thought  that  you  give  to 
your  own  business.  After  all,  you  would  be  only 
"helping  your.selves,  for  the  country's  prosperity  is 
v(nir  prosperity;  your  prosperity  is  the  country's  pros- 
perity. It  is  a  wonderful  circle.  Forest  devastation 
ami  the  absence  of  an  intelligent  and  sustained  et?ort 
in  forest  recuperation  can  and  will  break  the  eon- 
tiiniitv. 


THEY  PULLED  BILL'S  TEETH 

In  an  address  in  ^lontreal  last  week.  Hon.  Hugh 
(lUtlirie,  former  Minister  of  Militia,  nuide  reference  to 
the  important  i)osition  of  pulp  and  paper  among  the 
exports  of  Canadian  goods.  He  .said,  that  while  ex- 
ports over  imports  were  $92,000,000.  of  this  amount 
*.'i!),Ol)0.000  was  made  up  of  pulp  wood  and  paper 
Thirty-one  per  cent,  of  the  pulp  wood  cut  went  to 
I  he  I'nited  States,  for  $10,000,000,  whereas  if  it  had 
been  made  into  pulp  in  Canada  it  wotdd  have  brought 
$h6.000.000,  and  if  made  into  paper  it  would  have 
.brought  $1or.,0()0,000. 

After  a  bill  had  been  passed  to  stop  the  exportation 
.of  pidp,  the  Government  had  secretly  passed  an  order- 
in-council  holding  off  action  on  the  matter  for  ten 
years,  allowing  American  mill  owners  to  get  out  all 
the  Canadian  lumber  they  wanted  in  that  period,  it 
»vas  asserted. 


The  many  friend.s  of  T.  J.  Keenau,  formerly  secretary 
of  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  and  editor  of  "Paper"  will  be  sorry 
to  hear  that  he  met  with  a  painful  accident  recently, 
being  run  down  by  a  heavy  motor  truck.  He  is  now 
about  once  more,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  nudge  him  in  the 
ribs. 


Ilow  much  wiser  would  we  be  if  we  could  view  life 
from  the  vantage  point  that  we  will  occupy  when  our 
years  are  spent.    How  many  mistakes  we  would  avoid ! 


NO  APOLOGY  FOR  POLICY  OF  PROTECTION 

111  addressing  a  iiieeling  of  the  executive  and  Ont- 
ario members  of  the  ('anadiaii  .Manufacturers'  Assoeia- 
tioii  ill  Toroiitii  last  Tiiur.sday,  President  ('■.  Howarfi 
Smith  said  • 

"I  lia\e  no  apojoij'y  In  iiiaki'  for  believing  in  jiro- 
lei'linii  for  ('aiKidiaii  industry  and  labor.  One  only 
has  to  look  at  tin-  results  that  have  been  achieved  in 
Canada  since  she  adojited  the  protective  policy,  to 
see  tiial  such  a  policy  is  the  right  one  for  this 
eiMinlry." 

"Ill  addition  to  this,  one  has  only  to  look  at  the 
tremendous  strides  made  by  the  United  States.  For 
o\('r  i;iO  years  the  United  States  has  pursued  a  pro- 
tective policy  for  her  industries  and  her  labor,  and 
has  succeeded  in  developing  the  most  prosperous 
nation  on  tlie  i':\cv  of  the  earth  today,  and  at  a  time 
wlien  Canada  is  clamoring  for  immigrants  and  popula 
tion  the  United  Slates  have  'put  up  the  bars,'  and  only 
allow  a  select  few  in,  and  we  see  the  spectacle  of  ocean 
steamships  racing  across  the  Atlantic  so  that  they  can 
get  their  (juota  in.  The  United  States  is  truly  "the 
promi.sed  land'  for  the  immigrants  and  they  are  all 
struggling  to  reach  it." 

Speaking  in  regard  to  the;  British  preference,  Mr. 
Smith  said : 

"We  are  confronted  with  a  tremendous  increase 
in  the  imports  of  goods  from  Great  Britain,  which, 
owing  to  their  low  cost  of  labor,  our  manufacturers 
are  unable  to  compete  against.  I  do  not  see  that  it  is 
to  the  benefit  of  the  British  Empire  or  to  the  benefit 
of  Canada,  that  we  should  transfer  some  of  the  2,- 
000,000  unemployed  in  Great  Britain  to  Canada,  and 
while  I  am  a  believer  in  the  preferential  tariff,  I  con- 
sider it  shoidd  be  on  such  a  basis  that  it  will  not  put 
our  working  people  out  of  employment." 

As  to  the  effect  of  a  proposed  policy  of  protective 
tariff  on  the  farmers  of  Canada,  Mr.  Smith  said: 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  about  80  per  cent,  of 
all  farm  products  of  Canada  is  consumed  in  this 
country,  and  only  about  20  per  cent,  is  exported.  If 
we  c^n  increase  our  industrial  population  and  increase 
Cities  and  places  in  the  We.st,  whereby  a  large  amount 
of  his  product  can  be  consumed,  the  farmer,  in  com- 
mon with  other  producers,  will  receive  a  share  of  the 
profits. ' ' 

In  conclusion  the  president  declared:  "Over  60 
countries,  including  all  the  industrial  countries,  have 
increased  their  tariff  since  the  war.  Is  it  realized  that 
Canada  is  the  only  country  that  has  reduced  her 
tariff?  How  can  she  run  counter  to  these  countries? 
It  IS  high  time  that  she  'about-faced'  on  this  policy 
of  reducing  the  Canadian  tariff',  and  if  people  would 
only  .study  this  question  of  the  tariff  from  the  view- 
point of  what  is  best  for  this  country.  I  do  not  think 
It  woitld  be  long  before  we  have  "a  tariff  policy  in 
effect  which  will  send  Canada  on  to  prosperity  "and 
raise  her  out  of  the  slough  of  despond  in  which  she 
is  foundering  at  present." 


What  right  have  we  to  ask  missionaries  to  go  to 
distant  lands  to  serve  Christ  if  we  do  not  support 
them  with  a  sacrificial  spirit  equal  to  theirs? 


VVhat  right  have  we  to  call  our.selves  Christians  if 
we  do  not  lend  our  prayers  and  gifts  and  lives  to 
carry  out  the  program  of  Christianity? 

Get  Kellogg's  new  Book!  "Pulpwood  and  Wood 
Pulp. ' ' 
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British  Trade  News 


(From  our  Loiidon  ConvsimiKlciit) 

London.   Nov.  24,   1923.  The   British  Parliament 

has  appealed  to  the  country  on  the  (inestion  of  Pro- 
tection and  the  dissolution  was  carried  out  a  week 
ajro.  The  election  cry  now  is  "Trade  within  the 
Empire"  and  put  an  import  duty  on  "Goods  cominfi 
into  the  I'nited  Kinjr.lom  from  forei<rn  countries  which 
eompete  with  British  industries  and  undersell  them  in 
their  products."  If  the  electors  .say  "yes"  and  vote 
for  Protection,  the  result  will  mean  that  Scandinavian. 
Finnish,  German,  American  and  Austrian  paper  of 
all  kinds,  including  boards,  will  have  a  tariff  of  a 
hi<rh  nature  placed  on  the  output  of  these  countries 
find  it  will  be  a  stimulus  to  the  Canadian  imports. 
Most  of  the  British  paperniakers  are  welcoming  Pro- 
tection. It  should  have  been  introduced  years  ago. 
Premier  Baldwin  is  connected  M-ith  a  big  steel  and 
iron  works  and  he  knows  from  experience  how  his  own 
industry  has  suffered  from  foreign  tactics.  If  Protec- 
tion comes  the  outlook  for  Canada  here  will  be  good. 
Norwegian  Trouble 

News  has  reached  London  that  the  Norwegian  pulp 
and  paper  mills  are  being  seriously  hit  by  the  strike 
of  workers.  !So  far  no  settlement  is  in  sight  and 
there  is  talk  of  the  Government  intervening  in  order 
to  bring  the  present  state  of  things  to  a  close. 
Pulp  Market 

The  pulp  market  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  un- 
changed since  my  last  report  and  prices  remain  the 
same.  Reports  from  Scandinavian  sources  show  that 
business  there  is  also  dull. 

Finnish  Experiments 

I  learn  that  at  the  Sulphite  Mill  of  G.  A.  Serlachius. 
A.  B.,  Mantta,  trials  have  recently  been  made  of  a 
method  invented  by  Mr.  Alfthan,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  use  of  pinewood  as  raw  material  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  sulphite.  This  method  seems  to  promise 
well  for  the  future.  Cellulose  has  already  been  man- 
ufactured by  this  new  method  to  such  an  extent  that 
satisfactory  exijerienee  has  been  attained  with  regard 
to  quality  and  practical  uses  of  the  product.  This 
pine  cellubosa  is  specially  remarkable  for  its  white 
colour,  and  it  is  said  that  same  does  not  in  any  way 
differ  disadvantageously  as  regards  quality  from  pulp 
made  of  spruce. 

At  Aanekoski  Paper  Mill  a  new  apparatus  for  reg- 
ulating the  supply  of  kaolin  to  the  pulp  passing 
through  the  paper  machine  has  been  in  use  for  about 
li/n  years.  Besides  resulting  in  various  improvements 
as  regards  the  quality  of  the  paper,  the  important  ad- 
vantage is  gained  that  only  T^/j  per  cent,  of  the 
quantity  of  kaolin  in  use  is  lost,  whereas  with  all 
other  apparatus  hitherto  in  use  this  loss  has  amounted 
to  40-60  per  cent.  The  new  method  has  been  tried  on 
a  newsprint  paper  machine  with  success. 

Mr.  C.  D'Oyley  Mears  Dead 

The  British  paper  industry  has  lost  a  well-known 
and  widely-respected  member  by  the  death  of  Mr.  C. 
D'Oyley  Mears,  who  had  long  been  in  ill-health  and 
recently  relinquished  his  interest  in  the  firm  of  C. 
D'Oyley  Mears  &  Co.,  of  Wardrobe  Chambers,  Queen 
Victoria  St.,  Mr.  Mears,  who  was  78  years  of  age, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  men  in  the  trade  to  identify 
himself  with  the  use  of  wood  pulp,  which  was  suc- 


cessfully used  as  the  principal  raw  material  at  the 
Flford  Paper  Mills,  where  he  was  then  manager.  His 
work  at  Ilford  led  to  his  appointment  as  manager  of 
the  Northfleet  Paper  Mills,  but  the  increasing  demand 
for  his  .services  as  a  Wood  pulp  expert  and  arbitrator 
resulted  in  Mr.  Mears  establishing  himself  in  that  ca- 
l)acity  in  Londoii  some  thirty  years  ago.  For  over 
twenty  years  his  firm  acted  as  London  agents  for  the 
"Daily  Telegraph"  Paper  Mills  at  Dartford.  For 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Mears  was  as- 
sociated with  the  British  Wood  Pulp  Association,  and 
in  recognition  of  his  services  as  Hon.  secretary  over  a 
long  period  he  was  made  an  honorary  vice-president. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCTION  GAINS  ON  U.  S. 

Figures  comjjiled  by  .the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau 
for  October  show  that  the  production  of  Canadian 
newsprint  mills  again  established  a  new  high  record 
of  114,475  tons  compared  with  the  previous  record  of 
113,584  tons  in  August  of  this  year.  The  month  of 
October  also  saw  a  new  high  record  in  the  shipments 
of  newsprint  from  Canadian  mills,  the  total  being  112,- 
996  as  compared  with  the  iirevious  high  record  of 
112,818  made  also  in  August. 

Counting  actual  working  days  during  the  month  the 
October  daily  average  was  slightly  below  that  of  Sep- 
tember, the  totals  comparing  as  4,240  and  4,270,  while 
the  average  for  August  was  4,207  tons  daily.  The 
October  average  was  419  tons  a  day  ahead  of  that  of 
January  and  420  tons  ahead  of  February.  For  every 
month  since  April  inclusive  the  Canadian  mills  have 
been  running  over  100  per  cent,  of  their  rated  capacity. 

The  total  production  for  the  ten  months  to  the  end 
of  October  this  year  was  1,055,386  tons,  compared  with 
892,100  tons  last  year,  an  increase  of  163,286  tons  or 
18  per  cent.  It  is  noteworthy  that  a  record  kept  for 
the  year  of  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  United  States 
newsprint  mills  showed  an  increase  in  the  ten  months 
of  only  52.813  tons  over  last  year  or  5  per  cent.,  while 
the  Canadian  mills  increased  over  three  times  that, 
or  18  per  cent. 

Another  noteworthy  point  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  the  two  countries  is  that  during  the 
month  of  October  all  the  United  States  mills  together 
produced  only  7,598  tons  more  than  the  combined 
Canadian  newsprint  mills,  the  figures  comparing  as 
122,073  to  114,475.  Canadian  production  has  now 
reached  a  point  where  it  is  almost  94  per  cent,  of  that 
of  the  United  States  mills  as  compared  with  less  than 
30  i^er  cent,  a  few  years  ago.  Thus,  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  two  countries  during  October,  Cana- 
dian mills  produced  48.3  per  cent,  and  the  ITnited 
States  mills  51.7  per  cent.  In  much  less  than  two 
years  Canadian  production  should  pass  that  of  the 
Ignited  States. 

The  daily  average  of  the  Canadian  mills  for  the 
ten  months  of  the  present  year  was  4,091  tons  as  com- 
pared with  3.471  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year,  or  an  increase  of  620  tons  daily.  In  the  case 
of  the  United  States  mills,  again  taking  in  about  85 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  the  daily  average  has  been  fall- 
ing off  while  Canada's  has  been  increasing  the  former 
showing  a  high  average  of  4,571  tons  during  June  and 
only  3,864  during  October,  a  decline  per  day  of  over 
700  tons.  The  average  daily  production  of  all  the 
United  States  mills  was  4.521  tons  or  only  281  tons 
daily  ahead  of  the  average  of  the  Canadian  mills  for 
the  past  month. 
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NOTE  ON  SIZING 

liy  (■    (U'KlillKV 

(Ti-imslatfcl   finm    l.ji    I'apft.'ri.'   xlv.  8r{4.837,Si'P' ■   1". 
ll'L*:;.  Iiy   A    I'apiiK'iiii Coiiturc) 

Sizing  is  a  rallu-r  (Iclicati'  clH'rincal  (i|iiTati<iti,  ami 
it  re(inirt's  to  In-  clusfly  ami  cinit  imupiisly  w  alcliuil,  for 
llnTf  arc  iiiaiiy  pitfalls,  and  it  is  tpiitc  (iiscoiK't'i-tinf? 
til  si't"  tlic  I'asc  with  wiiicii  iiunii'nius  and  varied  i-ausos 
may  conio  iiilo  play  to  pr.'vrni    proper  si/.iii'r. 

Tlioiijfli  it  may  seem  that  the  process  lias  lioeii  well 
developed  and  perl'ected,  that  d'dinite  amounts  of 
elieniieals  are  lironttlit  into  |)lay,  and  that  the?  eliem- 
ieal  reaetions  involved  are  known,  yet  (piite  frequently 
peculiar  anomalies  crop  up  ami  defective  sizing  is 
])roduced. 

As  T  have  been  constantly  runniufi'  up  aj;ainst  these 
difficulties  in  a  \vritin<i;  ])ai)er  mill,  1  shall  relate  part 
of  my  invest iurations  and  the  conclusions  which  I 
have  drawn  from  them. 

Rosin  si/in'_'  involves  the   followinj^  operations: 

A  certain  amount  of  aluminium  sulphate  solution  is 
first  added  to  the  well  mixed  stock  in  the  beater.  After 
it  lias  been  evenly  distributed  throunhout  the  mass  of 
pulp,  the  size  milk,  consisting  of  a  solution  of  sodium 
resinate  containing  free  rosin  in  a  colloidal  state,  is 
added.  Finally,  more  alum  .solution  is  added  to  the 
beater. 

Two  main  reaetions  are  involved  in  the  process: 
First,   the   alum   reacts   with   the   alkaline-earth   bi- 
carbonates  in  the  water  according  to  the  equation 

AL(SOJ,+3Cah,(C03),=Al3(CH)„+3CaSO,+6CO, 
Second,  the  alum  reacts  with  the  sodium  resinate. 

In  the  presence  of  the  alkaline-earth  biearbonates 
the  alum,  which  contains  about  30  per  cent  of  alumina, 
is  precipitated  as  aluminium  hydrate,  which  contains 
80  per  cent  of  alumina.  The  above  equation  gives  the 
data  required  for  calculating  the  amount  of  alum 
which  must  be  added  on  account  of  the  temporary 
hardness  of  the  water. 

In  the  cooking  of  rosin,  the  latter  behaves  like  a 
mixture  of  organic  acids  and  displaces  the  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  soda  ash  with  formation  of  sodium 
resinate.  Conversely,  the  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide 
can  reprecipitate  free  resin  from  a  solution  of  sodium 
resinate.  With  very  concentrated  rosin  soap  solu- 
tions the  amount  of  rosin  dissolved  can  be  practically 
equal  to  the  amount  of  combined  rosin.  On  diluting 
this  solution  with  water,  the  free  rosin  is  tlirown  out 
of  solution  and  forms  a  white,  milky  emulsion,  Avhich 
is  the  form  in  which  the  size  is  added  to  the  beater. 

If  to  a  given  amount  of  rosin  soap  we  add  increas- 
ing amounts  of  aluminium  sulphate  solution,  on  let- 
ting the  solution  stand  for  a  little  while  to  give  the 
precipitates  a  chance  of  settling  out,  it  will  "be  seen 
that  the  volumes  of  the  various  precipitates  are  quite 
different.  These  precipitates  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
free  resin  and  of  basic  aluminium  resinate.  The 
aniount  of  free  resin  was  determined  bv  drving  the 
precipitate  at  f)0  deg.  C,  extracting  witli  85  "per  cent 
alcohol,   evaporating   the   alcohol,   drying   the   residue 


at  SO  dcir.  C,  iind  weighing  it.  The  alumina  was  dr' 
tcrmincil  in  the  insoliii.lc  residue  by  asiiing  in  a 
platinum  crucibb;  and  weighing  the  residue.  The 
liroportion  of  free  resin  incrciased  with  tlie  amount  of 
aluminium  sulphate  used,  as  shown  in  the  following 
l:ible: 


Crams  of  Al,  (SO,)., 
per  100  g.  of  sodium 

resinate  l''rci;  Kosin  %  Aluminium  '/< 

:>()  31  3.H 

100  32.5  4.1 

200  34  4.2 

400  41  5.25 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  increase  in  llie  aluminium 
content  is  approximately  projioiM  ioiial  to  the  increase 
in  free  rosin  content. 

Temperature  has  a  considerable  inllueiice  on  I  Ik; 
volume  of  the  precipitates,  which  varies  inversely 
with  the  temperatu)-e. 

In  the  ])a])er  mill,  the  amount  of  alum  used  is  always 
greater  than  what  is  theoretically  required.  At  first 
there  is  formed  aluminium  resinate,  which  is  subse- 
quently decomposed  by  the  excess  alum  into  free 
rosin,  and  basic  aluminium  resinate,  and  finally  there 
remains  but  the  free  rosin  in  the  finished  paper.  This 
assertion  can  readily  be  proved  experimentally.  8up- 
po.se  we  take  a  paper  sized  with  2  to  6  per  cent  of 
rosin,  and  ash  it  before  and  after  extracting  with 
ether  The  ash  will  he  found  to  be  practically  th(> 
same  in  both  eases,  showing  that  there  is  not  more 
than  the  merest  trace  of  aluminium  resinate,  if  any. 
Or  again,  the  free  rosin  is  fir.st  extracted  from  tlie 
paper  with  85  per  cent  alcohol,  w^hich  does  not  dis- 
solve out  the  aluTuinium  resinate,  and  the  latter  can 
then  be  extracted  with  ether  if  it  is  present. 

The  following  procedure  gives  good  results:  First 
add  the  .size  to  the  .stock  in  the  beater,  and.  almost 
immediately  after,  a  definite  amount  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  which  will  decompose  part  of  the  rosin  soap,  add- 
ing just  sufficient  acid  to  give  a  neutral  reaction  in 
the  beater,  or  if  anything  just  a  shade  on  the  basic 
side.  Finally,  add  enough  sulphate  of  alumina  to  give 
an  acid  reaction,  thus  forming  the  aluminium  resinate 
necessary  for  good  sizing.  The  paper  will  then  c^m- 
tain  the  free  rosin  which  was  present  as  such  in  the 
size  milk  and  the  free  rosin  which  was  precipitated 
from  the  rosin  soap  by  the  alum. 

A  considerable  amount  of  the  size  is  lost  on  the 
paper  machine,  the  amount  varying  from  about  20 
per  cent  with  heavy  papers  to  about  40  per  cent  with 
light  papers. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  determine  exactly  the 
amount  of  alum  required  for  sizing.  It  is  neces.sary 
that  the  stock  should  have  an  acid  reaction  as  it  come.s 
on  the  machine  wire;  but  if  it  is  too  acid  there  will 
remain  traces  of  acid  in  the  finished  paper,  which  will 
ultimately  destroy  the  sizing.  Enough  alum  mu.st  be 
added  to : 
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1)  Precipitate    the    iilkaline-earth   salts    (calcium 

and  magnesium  bicarbonates)  ; 

2)  Precipitate   the   combined   rosiu   and   form    an 

aluminium  resinate ; 

3)  Make  the  stock  acid  to  litmus  paper. 

In  certain  eases  this  theoretical  amount  of  alum 
does  not  give  good  sizing  qualities;  and  then  the  com- 
position of  the  pulps  used  must  be  carefully  inves- 
tigated, for  they  may  contain  lime  salts  in  amounts 
which  may  be  as  high  as  2  or  3  per  cent.  An  addi- 
tional amount  of  alum  must  then  be  added  to  de- 
compose these  compounds.  The  amount  of  lime  i)res- 
ent  is  easily  determined  by  titrating  the  pulp  with  de- 
einormal  hydrochloric  acid,  using  methyl  orange  as 
indicator,  or  by  adding  an  excess  of  decinormal  acid 
and  titrating  the  excess  with  decinormal  soda. 
Causes  of  Poor  Sizing 

The  following  are  the  principal  causes  which  I 
have  investigated: 

1)  Hardness  of  the  water,  and  more  particularly  a 
high  caleitim  bicarbonate  content.  This  is  easily  over- 
come with  modern  water  purification  methods.  The 
paper  mills  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  size  without 
any  trouble,  though  they  sometimes  have  water  with 
45*deg.  to  50  deg.  of  hardness. 

2)  Presence  of  lime  salts  in  bleached  and  unbleached 
chemical  pulps  (due  to  improper  washing  of  the  pulp)  : 

3)  Nature  of  the  furnish.  Broke  should  be  watched 
verv  carefully,  as  it  frequently  contains  fillers  such 
as  "calcium  carbonate,  calcium  sulphate,  etc.,  which 
can  react  with  the  size. 

4)  Presence  of  chlorine  in   cei-tain  bleached   pulps 

5)  Grades  of  rosin  used.  Some  grades  are  quite 
didl,  hard  to  dissolve,  and  do  not  form  a  good  soap. 

6)  Method  of  adding  the  size.  It  is  preferable  to 
size  the  stock  at  a  high  consistency,  as  it  then  re- 
tains the  size  better,  and  large  quantities  of  water  can 
be  subsequently  added  without  danger  of  losing  the 
size. 

7)  Drying  conditions.  Drying  is  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  quality  of  the  sizing  of  the  finished  paper. 
It  should  be  conducted  so  as  to  give  a  chance  to  the 
rosin  to  fuse  or  sinter  together  while  the  sheet  still 
contains  a  certain  amoxuit  of  water,  thus  forming  a 
continuous  coating  or  varnish  over  the  fibers.  If  the 
drying  tem])eraturc  is  too  high,  the  rosin  will  be 
"burnt"  and  will  not  form  a  continuous  film  over  the 
fiber;  while  if  the  temperature  is  too  low  the  particles 
of  rosin  will  not  fuse  together. 

8)  Composition  of  the  inks.  Certain  inks  have  an 
acid  reaction  and  contain  free  acids  such  as  hydro- 
chloric or  acetic  acid.  The  deterioration  of  the  sizing 
is  attributed  especially  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  of  sodium  chloride.  Alkaline  inks  are  just 
as  bad. 

9)  Temperature  and  hygrometric  conditions  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere. 

N.  B.  —  Chlorides  have  a  particularly  disastrous 
effect  on  sizing.  Calcium  chloride,  -which  may  be 
present  in  improperly  washed  bleached  pulp,  prob- 
ably has  the  same  acticm  on  I'osin  soap  as  on  ordinary 
soaps.  It  is  therefore  extremely  important  to  remove 
all  traces  of  chlorine  after  bleaching.  This  can  be  done 
by  a  thorough  washing,  or,  better  still,  by  the  u.se  of 
an  antichlor  such  as  sodium  bi-sulphite  which  will 
eliminate  all  danger  of  trouble  from  this  source  dur- 
ing sizing  or  subsequently. 


PAPER  LOSS  IN  TOKYO 

According  to  the  investigation  carried  out  !)>■  the 
•lapan  lUcachiiig  I'owder  Association  the  total  losses 
of  jiaper  in  Tokyo  wrought  1iy  the  recent  fire  are  as 
follows : 

Quantity  Value 

News    ....    3..'i()().()00"  ll)s.  yen  5,900.000' 

Printing   .    .    .    l..")0().(M)0         (domestic  1.200.000  lbs., 

imported  300.000  lbs.) 

Pulp 2.250.000                    yen  1.500.000 

•lapancse  pajjcr 

yen  800.000 

The  reason  of  a  heavy  loss  sustained  in  news  is  due  to 
the  contract  which  stipulates  that  the  suppliers  should 
keep  at  least  one  month  consumption  in  stock.  The 
estimation  of  loss  was  made  out  to  be  yen  10  million, 
but  due  to  the  out  of  season  the  loss  is  not  so  heavy  as 
speculated.  Should  the  disaster  happen  one  month 
later,  the  possible  loss  would  have  been  greater  as  the 
season  sets  in  then. 


Including;  both  news  and  printing 


INVESTIGATION    OF    MINERAL    FILLERS 

The  investigation  of  the  availability  of  certain  mine- 
rals for  use  as  fillers,  together  with  a  study  of  their 
physical  and  chemical  characteristics,  and  their  adapt- 
ability to  commercial  uses,  is  being  continued  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  through  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  The  South  has  extensive  deposits  of  clays, 
ochres,  bauxite,  talc,  graphite,  etc.,  and  the  purpose 
of  this  study  is  to  determine  their  value  for  use  as 
fillers  in  making  linoleum,  paper  and  other  commercial 
products. 

The  laboratory  study  of  the  size  and  character  of 
grains  of  non-metallic  mineral  fillers  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  results  show  that  these  characteristics 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  applicability  of  a 
mineral  filler  and  the  types  of  manufactured  products 
in  which  it  can  be  used. 

Laboratory  work  on  Georgia  and  Alabama  white 
clays  to  determine  their  value  for  filler  use  has  been 
completed.  The  samples  investigated  included  31 
Georgia  and  11  Alabama  clays.  Of  the  Georgia  clays, 
17  were  selected  for  more  extended  semi-commercial 
tests,  and  500-pound  samples  were  sent  to  the  Ceramic 
Experiment  Station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  for  washing,  pulverizing  and  dispatching 
to  the  manufacturers  who  are  co-operating  in  the  fact- 
ory tests.  The  laboratory  tests  have  shown  that  a 
number  of  the  Georgia  clays  tested  are  equal  or  supe- 
rior in  quality  to  the  imported  foreign  clays  now 
largely  used  in  the  paper  trade.  The  bureau's  tests 
also  indicate  the  clays  are  of  value  in  rubber  filling, 
and  rubber  manufacturers  are  being  furnished  with 
samples  of  the  Georgia  clays,  to  test  their  value  in 
rubber  compounding. 


KELLOGG 'S  BOOK  IS  A  CORKER 

R.  S.  Keliiigti-.  Secn>tary  of  the  News  I'l-int  Service 
Bureau  and  a  recognized  authority  on  timber,  has  just 
produced  a  book,  "Pulpwood  and  Wood  Pulp  in  North 
America."     It  is  worth  .$4.00. 


ili.c  (ith.,  llf-':t 
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Woodlands  Section 

PULPWOOD  EXPORTS  DOWN  IN  OCTOBER 

I'lilpud..,!  to  \Ur  Millie  oT  T-l.dTs.OOO  was  oxporlod 
to  the  rnitfil  Stall's  tn.iii  Caiia.la  in  Oflolu'r,  ai-foid 
iiijr  to  a  It-port  prepan'il  liy  tlic  Doiiiiiiioii  limeaii  ol 
Stutistii-s.  This  is  a  ilccrcas.>  Ixith  in  (piaiitity  and 
valuta  oviT  Si'pti'inIxT  fijiiiifs,  wlii.'h  siiow  tliat  ^\  .■ 
172,000  worth  of  pnlpwi«o<l  was  sliipp.-cl  to  I  lie  States, 
hut  it  shows  a  -.Mvat  increase  over  fif^ures  for  Oetohcr. 
1!)22,  when  only  $!i;)2,000  was  realized  from  this  source. 
In  the  report  it  is  shown  that  tlie  exportation  of  puli)- 
wood  lias  junii)ed  tremendously  in  the  twelve  months 
wliii'h  einled  with  Oetoher,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
oedinj;  eorrespondintr  jieriod.  Kifjures  for  these  periods 
are  : 

1,412.000  eords  valued  at  ^i^lM.li.ST.OOd  in  the  year 
which  ended  with  Octolier,  as  afjaiust  956,791  and  a 
total  value  of  !|;9.9()7,000  in  the  twelve  months  endiny 
with  October  of  1922. 

In  October  $4,118,000  worth  of  wood  iiulp  was  e.\- 
ported  from  Canada,  of  which  jfJl^.'iSU.OOO  worth  went 
to  the  I'nitcd  States;  .tMol.OOO  worth  to  the  I'nited 
Kingdom  and  .iil79,000  worth  to  other  countries.  The 
total  value  of  woodptilp  exported  during  the  year 
which  closed  with  October  was  ,$47,l.^.'i,000,  as  against 
$41.1:12.000  for  the  preceding  corresponding  period. 

During  the  twelve-month  period  under  review,  $3.- 
033,000  worth  of  paper  board  was  exported  from  Can- 
ada, as  compared  with  $2,327,000  in  the  preceding 
twelve  months.  It  is  shown  that  the  total  value  of  all 
kinds  of  pajier  products  exported  from  Canada  dur- 
ing the  month  was  $8,171,000,  a.s  comiiared  with  $6,- 
468.000  in  October  of  1922.  The  total  value  for  the 
twelve  months  is  shown  to  be  $91,446,000.  as  against 
$72,822,000  in  the  vear  which  ended  with  October, 
1922. 


BIG  LUMBER  CUT  IN  QUEBEC 

The  lumber  operations  in  the  province  of  (Quebec 
are  progressing  exceedingly  well  with  the  continuation 
of  the  fine  weather,  is  the  opinion  of  G.  C.  Piche,  chief 
fore.«ter  for  Quebec,  and  one  of  the  biggest  cuts  ever 
recorded  in  the  province  is  expected  for  the  season  of 
1923-24. 

In  all,  there  will  be  about  30.000  men  working  in 
the  various  lumber  camps  during  the  winter,  if  the  dif- 
ferent companies  obtain  all  the  help  they  require. 
This  is  an  increase  of  5.000  over  the  number  given 
about  a  month  ago  as  being  the  total  in  the  camps 
this  winter.  The  camps  themselves  will  number  about 
3.000.  it  was  stated. 

To  cope  with  the  situation,  the  staff  of  forest  ran- 
gers has  been  increased  by  50  per  cent.,  and  now  num- 
bers around  160  men,  who  will  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  Government  and  visit  the  camps  to  see  that  only 
the  proper  timber  is  cut. 

It  is  expected  that  all  of  the  3,000  camps  in  the 
province  will  be  visited  twice  a  month  by  the  forest 
rangers. 


Send  us  $4.  for  Kellog's  book. 
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B-3  Spotting  Fires  from  Lookout-Stations.  K.  11. 
I'MNLAVSO.X.  Can.  For.  Mag.  Will,  No.  5  (May 
1922,  p.  763).  The  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  has 
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forest  fire  detect i(ui  in  the  dry  belt  of  British  Columbia, 
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telephone  with  the  Forestry  Branch  and  Government 
telephone  systems.  The  O.sborne  fin;  finder  is  used 
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N.  MILLAR.  Can.  For.  Mag.  XVI II.  No.  5  (May,  1922, 
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B-3  Scientific  Forest  Protection.  PROF.  W.  N. 
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limit  regulation  ;  practical  suggestions. -C.L. 
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MILLAR.  Can.  For  Mag.  XVIII,  No.  7  (July,  1922, 
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WRIGHT.  Can.  For.  Mag.  XVIII  No.  7.  (July,  1922, 
p.  891).  Some  results  of  investigations  at  Petewawa 
Forest  Ex]ieriment  Station,  Ontario. -C.L. 

B-9  The  Forest's  Service  in  the  Betterment  of  Can- 
ada. AVILA  BEDARD.  Can.  For.  Mag.  XVIII  No.  7 
(July,  1922,  p.  892). -C.L. 

B-9  A  Defence  of  the  "Predatory  Lumberman."  J. 
E.  RHODES.  Can.  For.  Mag,  XVIII  No.  8,  (Aug. 
1922,  p.  945).  Could  forest  wrecking  have  been 
avoided?  Was  America  compensated  by  a  century  of 
cheap  construction?  Private  forestry  must  present 
some  inducement  as  a  business  proposition,  or  it  will 
never  be  undertaken.    Planting  is  primarily  a  project 
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for  state  and  national  <ro\  criinit'iitN.  l)ut  seiontific  log- 
ging is  within  the  reach  of  the  jiresent  owner,  with  a 
view  to  i)roteetion  of  advance  growth  and  the  establish- 
ment of  conditions  fa\-oral)Ie  to  natural  regeneration. 
-C.L. 

B-9  High  Trees  not  High  Tariff,  is  Secret  of  Trade. 
1)K.  CI).  HOWE.  Can.  For.  Mag.  .Will.  Xo.  9  (Sciil. 
1922,  p.  997).  Canada  in  75  years  has  thrown  into  the 
fiirnaee  a  forest  empire  eighteen  times  the  size  of  thi' 
^faritinic  Pi'ovinces.-C.L. 

B-9  Forest  Conservation.  P.  SWANSON.  Can.  For. 
Mag.  XVIII,  Xo.s  9.  10  and  11.  (Sept,  Oct.  and  Nov.. 
1922,  pp.  1022,  1100  and  1168).  Prize  winning  essay 
contest  in  F.  J.  D.  Barnjum  Contest.  Economic  im- 
!)ortance  of  our  forests;  damage  by  fire  and  insects; 
how  to  reduce  this:  eral)argo  or  cxptn-t  tax  on  freehold 
indpwnod.-C.L. 

B-3  Controlling  Forest  Fires  from  the  Air.  ELL- 
WOOD  WILSON.  Can.  For.  Mag.  XVill.  No.  9.  (Sept. 
1922.  p.  1032).-C.L 

B-3  Improving  Protection  of  Ontario's  Forests.  A. 
V.  (ilLBERT.  Can.  For.  Mag.  XVill.  Xn.  10.  (Oct. 
1922.  p.  1  ()(;.') i. -C.L. 

B-2  Communal  Forests  for  Canadian  towns.  CLYDE 
LEAVITT.  Can.  For.  Mag,  X\'1II.  No.  10.  (Oct.  1922. 
]).  1072  I.  Advocates  their  establishment  for  pnrposcs 
of  wood  production,  recreation,  watershed  protection, 
etc..     Cites  European  examples. -C.L. 

B-2  How  to  Plant  Trees  in  Fall.  B.  K.  ilORTOX. 
Can.  For.  Mag.  XVllI.  No.  10.  (Oct.  1922.  p.  1076). 
-C.L. 

B-3  The  Railways  and  Forest  Fires.  CLYDE  LEA- 
VITT. Can.  For.  Mag.  XVIIl.  No.  10.  (Oct.  1922.  p. 
1078).  Canadian  railways  have  greatly  improved  the'i 
methods  of  forest  fire  i)revention  and  control.  Regul;  • 
tions  are  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Railway  Com- 
missioners.-C.L. 

B-7  A  Plan  to  Improve  Ontario's  Forest  Manage 
ment.  DK.  JIDSON  F.  CLARKE.  Can.  For.  Mag. 
XVni,  No.  10.  (Oct.  1922.  ]>.  1080).  Recommends 
departmental  reorganization,  with  a  sepai-ate  Depart- 
ment of  Forests:  advocates  adoption  of  cubic  volume 
measurement  in  place  of  Doyle  rule  :  discusses  timber 
sales  policy,  methods  of  dis]iosing  of  limits,  office 
records,  collections,  and  the  establishment  of  forest 
i-eserves.-C.L. 

B-2  Forest  Research  in  Eastern  Canada.  T.  W. 
DWKtIIT.  Can.  For.  Mag.  XVlll.  \d"s  10  and  11. 
lip.  1098  and  1158).  Describes  research  projects  of 
the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch,  including  those  in- 
volving co-operation  with  provincial  forest  services 
and  i)rivate  interests.  The  fundamental  importance  of 
this  class  of  work  is  stressed.-C.L. 

B-3  The  Price  of  Human  Safety.  CLYDE  LEA- 
\'JTT.  Can.  For.  Mag.  XVIIl.  No.  11.  iNov.  1922. 
p.  1121).  Diseussess  remedies  for  weaknesses  in  pro 
tective  organization  which  led  in  part  to  the  llailey- 
bury  fire  disaster  of  October  4.  1922.  Settlers'  clear- 
ing fires  the  great  menace:  the  permit  system  of 
regulating  these :  apathetic  or  unfavorable  public 
sentiment  toward  adecpiate  measui'cs  of  fii-e  prevention  : 
the  Haileybury  fire  not  a  forest  fire;  need  for  more 
adefpiate  fire-ranging  staff,  and  for  an  active  public 
sentiment  demanding  full  support  for  the  provincial 
i!orest  service. -C.L. 


B-3  Why  Forest  Fire  Plague  Defies  Cure.  DR.  C. 
D.  HOWE.  Can.  For.  Mag.  XVllI,  No.  11.  (Nov. 
1922,  1).  1129).  Forest  fire  protection  is  a  iiuestion  of 
public  morals.  This  applies  specifically  to  the  Hailey- 
bury disaster  of  October  4.  1922.  If  the  jieople  are 
actually  desirous  of  real  protection,  it  is  easily  within 
their  power  to  get  it.  In  the  past,  they  have  been  too 
largely  indiffei'ent.-(\L. 

B-9  The  Forest  as  a  Recruiting  Sergeant  for  Ne  -' 
Canadians.  ROBSON  BLACK.  Can.  For.  Mag.  XVIIl. 
No.  11.  (Nov.  1922,  p.  1130).  Inii)ortancc  of  our 
forests  as  a  basis  for  employment  of  labor,  and  there- 
fore  of  new   iiopulation.-C.L. 

B-9  "The  Forests  of  Canada"  Prepared  by  the  Do- 
minion Forestry  Branch.  Ottawa,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  for  the  Empire 
Forestry  Conference,  held  in  Canada  in  July  and 
August,  1928.  Discusses  the  forests  of  Canada,  as  to 
extent,  character,  ownershi]i.  management,  products 
and  probable  future.  Ninety-three  percent  of  the  forest 
area  of  the  Dominion  is  in  public  ownership  upon  which 
only  the  right  to  cut  timbei'  is  sold,  the  soil  remaining 
the  projierty  of  the  State,  which  prescribes  the  con- 
ditions under  which  cutting  shall  be  carried  on.  The 
growing  of  forests  is  thus  ]ieculiarly  a  responsibility 
of  the  several  Governments.  Dominion  and  Provincial. 
The  estimated  stand  of  softwoods  for  all  Canada  is  198.- 
409  million  cubic  feet,  and  of  hardwoods,  48,381  million 
cubic  feet:  grand  total,  246.791  billion  cubic  feet.  De- 
tails are  shown  in  tabulations.  The  annual  consumption 
for  use  averages  2,600  million  cubic  feet,  the  fire  loss 
800  million  cubic  feet,  and  during  the  past  ten  years 
destruction  by  the  spruce  bud-worm  has  averaged  1,- 
345  million  eiibic  feet.  With  about  475,000.000  acres  of 
potential,  but  at  present  unmerchantable,  forest  land, 
an  average  increment  of  11.5  eul)ic  feet  ])er  acre  would 
balance  the  depletion  from  all  causes,  but  in  view  of 
the  destruction  by  fire  there  is  little  ground  for  hope 
that  this  increment  is  being  i)roduced.  The  great 
problems  are  to  reduce  the  fire  loss  and  to  put  and 
keep  our  forest  lands  in  a  pi-oductive  condition. -C.L. 


TO  DEMONSTRATE  SNOW  MOTOR 

Throu'jh  the  courtesy  of  Colonel  W.  E.  Haskell  and 
the  International  Paper  Company,  the  W^oodlands 
Section  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 
has  arranged  for  its  unusual  demonstration  of  snow 
pul]iwood  hauling  to  be  held  at  Piercefield,  N.  Y., 
late   in    December  or  early  in  .lanuary. 

The  m;inufaeturers  of  the  snow  motor  claim  that  it 
will  negotiate  six  feet  of  snow  as  well  as  six  inches, 
without  previous  road  making;  that  it  can  haid  exceed- 
ingly heavy  loads  on  steep  grades,  and  that  it  will 
i")tirel\-   i-evolutionize  winter  pulpwood  operations. 

The  International  Paper  Company  has  a  4,500  cord 
iob  with  stiff  u])hill  haul  at  Piercefield,  and  another 
nearby  at  Tupper  Lake.  Accommodation  can  be  secur- 
ed both  at  Tujjper  Lake  and  at  Piercefield. 

Fui'tlier  details  of  the  demonstration  will  be  an- 
nounced later  and  woods  superintendents  or  engineers 
of  |)aper  companies  are  being  invited  to  attend. 


"Puln  Wood  &  Wood  Pulp  in  North  America,"  bv 
R.  S.  Kellogff.  Sent  postpaid  for  $4.00.  Pulp  & 
Paper  Magazine. 
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Willi.'  Hydro  jKiwiT  IS  iv|..irti',l  to  lie  -oiii;,'  to  wasti' 
III  Kurt  Williain.  one  iiitlnsliy  iii  lliat  city  was  t'oi-ccil 
to  close  down  part  of  its  |)laiil  oil  Nov.  L'S  liccausc  of 
shorlajfc  of  fleet rical  eiier^ry.  Tlii'  Kaiii  I'ower  Com 
pjiiiv  was  mialile  to  deliver  a  siii'fieient  loail  I'm-  llie 
first  time  in  its  history,  and  I'lO  iiieii  were  laid  olT  liy 
llie  Fort  William  Paper  ("onipaiiy.  The  firiii  resinned 
operation  on  the  followini;  day  and  it  is  expeeled  thai 
tin-  shut  down  for  the  present  will  only  iie  one  day  a 
wei'k.  Meanwhile  Sir  Adam  HeeU  is  adamant  on  his 
proposition  not  to  siipjily  Hydro  power  to  the  Kam 
Power  Company,  unless  the  eity  eouneil  of  Fort 
William  officially  applies,  and  agrees  not  to  interferi' 
with  hydro  .service  to  Fort  William.  The  city  has 
taken  the  stand  that  the  matter  of  power  lies  between 
the  two  dcvelopiiieiits  and  is  not  a  matter  of  civic  par- 
ticipation. 

The  Toronto  Cliil)  of  Printinji-  House  Craftsmen 
cn.joyed  a  doiilile-header  in  the  way  of  ])i-ogram  at  its 
reirular  monthly  meetino;  in  the  Roanl  of  Trade  rooms 
on  the  eveninj>:  of  Nov.  'J8,  when,  in  acUlition  to  a 
report  by  President  Alex.  Munro  on  the  recent  Typo- 
thetae  convention  at  Washington,  Charles  R.  Conquer- 
good,  of  the  Canada  Printing  Ink  Company,  Toronto, 
told  "The  Story  of  Printing  Ink."  The  story  was 
illustrated  with  about  sixty  lantern  slides,  made  and 
colored  to  show  the  diversity  of  the  printer's  jiroduet 
in  which  ink  is  used  and  the  great  array  and  variety 
of  materials  which  are  required  by  the  modern  ink 
maker  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Graphic  Arts.  The 
slides  were  shown  at  the  rate  of  about  one  a  minute  and 
every  minute  proved  a  small  mine  of  interesting  infor- 
mation. Mr.  Conquergood  added  the  necessary  verbal 
descriptions  in  an  informative  waj'  and  a  fine  dinner 
and  stunt  features  added  materially  to  the  interest  of 
the  progi'am. 

George  Bell,  for  several  years  manager  of  the 
Sterling  Printing  and  Publishing  Company-,  Toronto, 
and  previously  of  the  Port  Colborne  Reporter  and 
Crystal  Beach  Recorder,  is  about  to  leave  for  Edmon- 
ton where  he  will  become  identified  with  the  printing 
interests  of  Hon.  Frank  Oliver. 

The  Glengary  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited, 
Cornwall,  which  was  organized  some  time  ago  and  has 
been  operating  at  Cornwall,  has  been  formed  into  a 
limited  companv  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$250,000. 

To  carry  on  business  as  pulji  mill  owners,  timber 
merchants,  etc.,  the  Farlinger  Company,  Limited,  has 
been  organized  with  headquarters  at  Sioux  Lookout, 
Kenora  district,  Ont.,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$2,500,000.  The  provisional  directors  are  G.  E. 
Farlinger,  lumberman;  M.  C.  Farlinger,  Hugh  Keefer, 
E.  Keefer  and  L.  Bengston. 

The  Greig-Brooks  Lumber  Company,  Limited,  has 
been  granted  an  Ontario  license  with  power  to  engage 
in  pulpwood  and  timber  operations.  The  headquarters 
are  at  Toronto  and  the  authorized  capital   is  .$40,000. 


C.   W. 


Ilir   pi-(i\  isiiiiial  .lirrctors  arc   I)    11.   .\l  iillliollaii 
Sin.xlh  and   Alexander  (ireig. 

K.  Piillan,  Limited,  rag  and  paper  slock.  Il  .Maud 
Strcci,  'I'oronto,  have  sent  out  to  the  paper  mills  and 
others  in  the  industry  a  neatly  gotten  up  fidder  entitled 
■"N'olhing  the  Matter  with  Canada"  in  which  some 
inliTcsling  figures  are  set  forth  showing  this  country's 
satisfactory  position  as  a  world  tradei-.  It  is  statc^d 
that  Canada,  jier  capita,  is  the  largest  foreign  Irailiin: 
eoiintr.x'  is  the  woi'ld  which  "does  not  look  as  if  wr  ;iy 
headed  straight    for  the  ])aw'nbrokers. " 

The  iiian.x'  friends  in  the  paper  trade  of  Li<'Ut-('ol. 
Tlioinas  (iilison,  \'ice-President  of  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  and  Paiier  Mills,  Limited,  will  regret  to  learn 
that  he  is  still  confined  to  liis  home  in  Toronto.  His 
physicians  have  ordered  a  complete  and  prolonged  rest 
from  business  activities. 

Circulai-s  have  been  sent  out  to  the  printing  trade  liy 
the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association  notifying  the 
printers  of  a  change  in  the  terms  on  jiapcr  sales.  The 
old  terms  were  2  per  cent  :]0  days,  net  60  days  and 
under  the  new  arrangement,  beginning  Jan.  1st  next 
the  terms  will  be  net  30  days  from  the  first  of  the 
month  following  shipment  and  a  discount  of  2  jier  cent 
will  be  allowed  only  if  paid  not  later  than  the  20th  of 
the  following  month. 

George  Hazen,  the  well-known  stationer  of  Saska- 
toon, and  formerly  a  traveller  for  Warwick  Brothers  & 
Rutter,  Toronto,  was  renewing  old  friendships  in 
Toronto  last  week. 

A  new  line  of  writing  tablets  and  envelopes  under 
the  brand  name  of  the  "Georgian  Series"  has  .just  been 
put  on  the  market  by  Warwick  Brothers  &  Rutter, 
manufacturing  stationers,  Toronto.  Each  pad  bears 
the  castomer's  imprint  and  is  accompanied  by  a  large 
and  attractive  display  card  with  each  order.  The 
goods  are  made  in  linen  lawn,  kid  finish,  superfine? 
wove,  society  wove  and  linen  laid. 

0.  H.  Moore,  general  manager  of  Hinde  and  Dauch, 
bo.x  board  manufacturers,  Toronto,  and  IMrs.  Moore, 
have  returned  from  a  holiday  trip  to  Mexico.  While 
in  Mexico  Mr.  Moore  attended  the  big  Shriners  con- 
vention. Fred  W.  Halls,  of  the  Fred  W.  Halls  Paper 
Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  has  returned  from  a 
successful  hunting  expedition  on  the  Algoma  Central 
Railway  sixty  miles  west  of  Sudbury.  Among  the 
trophies  secured  were  a  deer  and  a"  wildcat  which 
quickly  fell  victims  to  Mr.  Halls '  trusty  rifle. 

It  was  announced  in  Toronto  last  week  that  J.  V 
McKenzie,  who  for  some  time  has  been  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Don  Valley  Paper  Mills  in  that  city, 
had  been  appointed  general  superintendent  in  succes- 
sion to  C.  Nelson  Gain,  who  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Vegetable  Parchment  Com- 
pany and  the  Garden  City  Paper  Mills,  St.  Catherines 
and  Merriton.  Mr.  Gain  is  now  engaged  in  moving  to 
St.  Catherines  where  he  has  taken  a  house  and  will 
enter  upon  his  new  duties  in  a  few  weeks'  time. 
Sim   Samuel,    a   well-known   Toronto   jiajier   man,   has 
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.ioiiunl  tlie  sales  stall'  of  tlie  Jjcimox  Paper  Mills, 
Camden  East,  Oni.,  and  is  covering  Toronto,  Hamilton 
and  Western  Ontario.  The  firm  are  manufacturers  of 
book  and  envelope  papers.  For  some  years  Mr.  Samuel 
was  with  the  selling  staff  of  the  Lincoln  Paper  ^lills 
and  more  recently  was  a  member  of  the  Samuel- 
McDermott  Paper  Company,  Toronto. 

Lost  for  twenty-one  days  in  the  vicinity  of  Michi- 
picoten,  Ont.,  where  he  was  engaged  in  cutting  pulp- 
wood,  Merril  Faor,  of  j\lonlreal,  was  finally  rescued  in 
a  badly  exhausted  condition.  During  the  twenty-one 
days  he  subsisted  entirely  on  running  vines,  a  few 
green  leaves  and  one  partridge.  He  had  practically 
given  up  hope  of  ever  getting  out  of  the  bush  alive 
when  rescue  parties  found  him. 

At  a  recent  meeting  at  Dryden,  Ont.,  of  those 
interested  in  pulpwood,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to 
the  effect  that  those  interested  in  the  sale  of  pulpwood 
would  regard  the  proposed  embargo  as  detrimental  to 
their  interests  by  restricting  the  market  for  wood.  At 
the  same  time  they  recognized  that  if  the  duty  at  pre- 
sent imposed  by  the  United  States  on  kraft  paper  could 
be  reduced  or  entirely  removed,  the  resulting  benefit 
to  Canadian  mills  would  go  far  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  settlers  liy  providing  a  home  market  for  their  pulp- 
wood and  other  products.  H.  F.  Bullard,  general 
manager  of  the  Dryden  Paper  Company,  assured  those 
present  that  so  far  as  his  company  was  concerned,  thei'e 
was  no  desire  to  interfere  with  their  freedom  to  deal 
wherever  their  interests  dictated.  The  prol)lem  of 
Canadian  mills,  he  said,  was  not  one  of  supply  of  raw 
material  but  one  of  wider  markets  for  their  products. 
Although  they  supplied  a  large  portion  of  the  western 
market,  that,  after  all,  was  a  very  restricted  market 
compared  to  the  immense  market  to  the  south  of  us. 
As  long  as  a  raw  material  from  Canada  could  reach 
American  mills  duty  free  and  they  were  protected  by 
a  thirty  per  cent  tariff,  the  inequality  would  be  to  the 
serious  disadvantage  of  manufacturers  on  this  side. 
With  a  more  equal  adjustment  of  tariffs  be  believed, 
the  mills  closer  to  the  timber  limits  could  hold  their 
o^vn.  If  they  could  supply  the  American  market  with- 
out the  handicap  of  the  tariff,  his  company  probably 
would  install  two  more  paper  machines.  While  the 
pulpwood  embargo  offered  no  particular  advantage  to 
his  company  he  would  be  glad  if  the  Grovernment  could 
successfully  place  a  case  before  the  Wahington  Gov- 
ernment to  leave  the  tariff  handicap  more  evenly 
adjusted. 

A.  J.  Clempson  said  that  the  mill  was  not  asking  for 
any  privileges  in  the  buying  of  wood,  especially  as 
the}'  were  able  to  use  jackpine  by  their  special  process, 
and  it  was  mostly  spruce  that  was  exported.  There 
was,  however,  a  very  heavy  duty  on  the  product  of 
the  mill  when  shipped  across  the  line.  If  that  could  be 
modified  he  thought  the  settlers  around  Dryden  would 
not  need  to  worry  much  about  finding  outside  markets, 
from  the  district  to  appear  liefore  the  Royal  Com- 
for  their  own  mill  would  buy  all  tlie  pulpwood  the}- 
could  cut.  A.  S.  Swanson  was  appointed  a  delegate 
from  to  the  district  to  appear  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission when  it  sits  at  Port  Arthur  after  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

R.  H.  Anderberg,  manager  of  the  Montreal  branch 
of  Paper  Sales,  Limited,  was  a  visitor  at  the  head  office 
of  the  company  in  Toronto  last  week. 


CLARK  GOT  MANICOUGAN  LEVIITS 

Blocks  of  timber  limils  located  on  the  North  Shore, 
the  continual i(m  of  tlie  timberland  of  the  Manicougan 
and  English  Hay  Export  Comjiany,  and  involving  an 
amount  exceeding  1,000,000,  were  leased  by  auction, 
last  week,  at  Quebec,  by  Frank  W.  Clark,  acting  for 
English  interests  which  include  Lord  Rothermere,  who 
already  have  large  areas  of  land  on  the  north  shore 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  leased  limits. 

The  auction  was  based  on  additional  stumpage  dues 
over  the  present  tariff  of  $270,  and  two  bids  carried 
the  price  to  $2.80,  being  ten  cents  over  the  upset  price, 
resulting  in  the  adjudication  to  Mr.  Clark. 

The  other  bidder  was  the  Ontario  Pulp  &  Paper 
Company,  represented  by  Mr.  Ashbaugh,  who  made 
the  first  bid  of  five  cents.  This  latter  company  had 
aj)parently  not  understood,  when  depositing  $250,000 
some  time  ago,  that  the  purchasor  would  have  to  con- 
struct a  mill  in  one  of  the  eleven  large  centres  of  the 
province,  which  would  have  entailed  great  expense, 
as  the  company  already  has  a  mill  at  Manicougan. 

In  addition  to  these  blocks  of  land,  small  lots  ■vyere 
sold  in  the  Matapedia  region,  the  bidding  in  the  latter 
case  reaching  $3.30  over  the  upset  price  of  $2.70.  Their 
area,  however,  was  very  small,  and  they  were  adjudi- 
cated to  Mr.  Galland.  In  the  Gaspe  peninsula,  three 
and  a  half  square  miles  of  land  were  sold  at  a  price 
reaching  twenty-five  cents  over  the  oi-iginal  $2.70. 
Ill  this  case  the  successful  bidder  will  have  to  pay 
one  thousand  dollars  per  square  mile  as  a  bonus.  Burnt 
timber  in  the  Abitibi  region  was  sold  at  five  cents  over 
the  stumpage  dues  of  $1.50.  but  the  sale  of  several  of 
the  lots  was  wilheld. 


MANOUAN   PULP   AND  PAPER 

Notice  has  been  sent  out  to  stock  and  bondholders 
of  Manouan  Pulp  and  Paper,  Limited,  calling  an  annual 
meeting  of  shareholders  to  be  held  on  December  10th. 
The  bondholders  are  notified  that  the  transfer  reg- 
ister of  the  company's  bonds  will  close  on  Friday 
afternoon,  December  7th,  at  5  p.m.,  and  that  no  trans- 
fers of  bonds  will  be  recorded  after  that  date  and 
hour  until  December  11th.  The  following  purposes 
are  enumerated  in  the  call  of  annual  meeting :  To 
receive  reports,  to  consider  and  adopt  a  by-law  to 
reduce  number  of  directors,  to  elect  directors,  and 
such  other  business  as  may  properly  come  before  the 
mi^eting.  It  ajipears  that  there  are  two  separate  fac- 
tions within  the  company,  each  desiring  control.  Each 
has  a  proposition  to  place  before  the  security  holders 
aimed  at  paying  off  the  principal  and  interest  of  out- 
standing bonds,  by  sale  of  timber  from  the  company's 
limits.  Both  factions  have  solicited  support  of  securi- 
ty holders,  but  neither  has  made  public  the  details 
of  the  plan  to  be  advanced.  This  obviou.sly  is  inviting 
bondholders  who,  says  the  "Gazette."  have  for  some 
time  been  looking  for  interest  on  their  holdings  to 
take  another  leap  in  the  dark.  If  either  of  these 
plans  has  the  merits  claimed  for  it  by  its  proposers 
there  should  be  no  objection  to  stating  them  clearly 
Mini  in  detail  to  all  bondholders  so  as  to  afford  time 
for  sludv  before  the  date  of  meeting. 
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PREPARLNG   FOR   PAPER  SHOW,    1924 

Tliu  rapri-  liuliisli'ii's  Kxptisitidii  luis  i-i'sci\  I'll  llic 
niliri-  I'iisl  flour  cif  ilic  (Jraiitl  Cciilrul  r<ilucc  lor  ils 
lll'J4  ('xliil)ilioii,  and  has  iiiaclc  tenlativo  reservalioii 
(>t°  tile  iiif/./.aiiiiii!  flour  in  adililion,  if  tlie  niiuibcr  uf 
i'xliil)itors  warrants  lliis  expansion  of  tliu  paper  show 
wliich  will  l>c  held  tlie  Week  Ix't^innin';  April  7th. 

Tlie  sui'c'css  of  the  first  exposition  held  in  April  ]\)2'^ 
was  sueh  tliat  the  ehan^'e  to  the  first  floor  sjjaee  witli 
ilN  greater  faeilities  for  sliowinjj;  and  viewing;  exhibits 
was  justified.  Already  there  have  been  (!ontraets  for 
spaee  reeeived  from  the  12:J  of  those  who  exhibited 
ill  the  l!t'J;{  exhibition,  so  the  Exposition  can  now  be 
eonsidered  as  an  annual  event  in  the  jiaper  industry. 

The  attendance  at  the  1!)2;]  exposition  was  surpri- 
singly large,  there  being  G:},!")')  in  attendance,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  paper 
show  of  national  extent  ever  to  be  held  in  the  United 
States.  The  endorsement  of  the  exposition  by  the 
paper  industry  was  largely  responsible  for  this  suc- 
cess; and  tlie  conduct  of  the  show  is  such  that  the 
associations  in  the  industry  which  endorsed  the  expo- 
.sition  in  1924  have  already  announced  their  endorse- 
ment of  the  Pajier  Industries  Exposition  as  a  recog- 
nized annual  affair. 

The  attendance  at  the  1923  Exposition  was  sur- 
prizingly  distributed  between  technical  men,  super- 
intendents, iilaiit  executives,  .iobbers,  printers  and  tlie 
general  jiublic  interested  in  the  story  of  paper.  The 
Second  show,  with  more  cxhiliits  and  an  even  greater 
variety  will  undoubtedly  attract  even  greater  atten- 
tion than  the  first  "Paper  Show"  as  it  came  to  be 
generally  known. 

As  was  tlie  case  with  the  first  show,  the  Exposition 
will  be  held  during  the  week  when  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  and  National  Paper  Trade  Associations  and 
their  affiliated  organizations  are  holding  their  annual 
meetings  at   the  Waldorf  Astoria. 

These  conventions  bring  together  paper  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  as  was  the  case  last  year,  some  special  sessions 
of  paper  organizations  will  be  held  at  the  Exposition. 
Both  of  these  organizations  have  officially  endorsed 
the  Paper  Industries  Expositions,  and  are  represented 
on  the  Advisory  Committee  selected  to  consult  with 
the  Exposition  management.  Other  such  organizations 
as  the  Salesmen's  Association  of  the  Paper  Industry, 
the  Technical  Association,  are  included  on  the  commit- 
tee, as  well  as  representatives  of  colleges  whose  work 
leads  students  to  enter  the  paper  industry.  As  was 
the  case  last  spring,  there  will  be  special  attention 
paid  to  the  forestry  problem  as  the  basis  of  the  raw 
material  of  the  industry,  and  the  exhibits  already 
arranged  for  next  spring  include  displays  ranging  all 
the  way  from  chemicals  to  the  machinery  supply  house, 
the  mills  themselves,  and  the  jobbers  who  market 
the  products  of  the  paper  machines. 

A  department  to  which  special  attention  will  be 
given  is  that  of  the  converted  products  of  paper,  such 
as  sanitary  packages  for  food,  special  use  papers, 
boxes  and  bags  and  the  like. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  week's  program  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  hold  special  feature  programs 
of  the  Exposition  at  times  wdnch  will  not  conflict 
with  the  convention  program  of  the  paper  manufac- 


turers and  mer(diants.  i'lans  for  a  wpecial  technical 
program  are  already  umlcr  way,  and  as  last  spring,  the 
1924  jirograiii  will  be  rcjjlcte  with  special  features  for 
ea<di  liay  of  the  exposition  week. 


BANQUE  D'HOCHELAGA  REPLIES  TO  BECKER 

Mr.  Bcaiidry  lAiimti,  General  Manager  of  the  liuriqiie 
d'lloclielaga,  in  a  eoinmunieation  to  "Financial  Sc-rviee 
Limited,"  eoiimients  in  a  ino.st  einpliatic  way  on  the  unc  of 
tile  naiiii'  of  liis  in.stitution  in  the  statement  of  Sir  I'red- 
irick  Bi'eker,  as  cabled  from  London  .some  days  ago. 
Sir  Frederick  is  connected  with  the  C'liicoutinii  Pulj)  Co., 
Baj'  Sulphite  Co.,  St.  Lawrence  Pulp  and  Liiinbir  Co., 
Clyde  and  Sissiboo   Pulp   Co. 

Mr.  Leinan  states — 

"We  are  at  a  loss  to  under.stand  why  the  nanic  of  Hank 
of  Hochcl.iga  should  have  been  brougiit  forward  in  con- 
nection with  the  difficulties  encountered  by  Messrs.  Bec- 
ker and  Co.  and  associated  companies.  We  must  assume 
that  conditions  in  England  are  somewhat  similar  to  our 
own  and  that  it  is  necessary  in  all  cases  where  the  judg- 
ment of  individuals  is  found  at  fault  to  blame  a  bank  or 
all  the  banks.  It  is  one  of  the  unsolicited  functions  oi 
banks  to  act  as  scapegoats  to  be  charged  with  all  tlie  sins 
of  Israel. 

"We  have  never  been  the  bankers  of  Sir  Frederick 
Becker  or  his  companies  and  have  felt  for  a  long  time 
that  if  the  large  and  powerful  London  Banks  were  not 
inclined  to  grant  additional  credit  for  his  industries  op- 
erating in  Great  Britain,  it  would  be  elementary  caution 
for  a  Canadian  bank  to  watch  its  step. 

"When  the  climax  was  reached  we  were  not  taken  un- 
awares, but  we  must  state  that  one  thing  did  surprise  us. 
Sir  Frederick  Becker  resigned  as  President  and  Director 
of  Becker  and  Co.,  Limited  only  a  few  weeks  before  a 
Receiver  was  appointed  and  we  had  yet  to  hear  of  a  Brit- 
ish captain  deserting  his  ship  at  the  approach  of  a  storm. 

"If  it  affords  a  measure  of  consolation  to  Sir  Freder- 
ick Becker  to  endeavour  to  shift  from  his  shoulders  the 
responsibility  which  properly  rests  there  on  to  parties  who 
are  three  thousand  miles  away  from  the  scene  of  his  ac- 
tivities, he  is  of  course  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Such  a  course 
is  not,  however,  in  our  estimation,  in  accordance  with  the 
best  traditions  of  British  fair  play.  We  would  be  entirely 
unconcerned  in  the  matter  were  it  not  for  the  very  crude 
attempt  now  being  made,  and  resort  to  which  was  sug- 
gested to  us  some  months  ago,  to  create  the  impression 
that  we  or  some  of  our  Canadian  friends  were  manoeuvr- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  his  difficulties.  The  truth  is  to 
be  found  in  another  direction.  We  persistently  refused 
to  become  enmeshed  in  its  ventures,  good  or  bad,  and  arc 
not  now  nor  have  we  ever  been  in  the  market  for  any  of 
the  securities  he  may  control." 


B.  C.  PULP  &  PAPER  DEVELOPMENT 

A  despatch  from  Vancouver  reports  that  a  saw  mill 
at  Prince  Rupert  with  large  timbei'  tracts  nearby  held 
by  the  Prince  Rupert  Holding  Company,  Limited,  have 
been  sold  to  a  group  of  California  and  Iowa  capitalists 
for  approximately  $500,000.  The  purchasers,  it  is 
thought,  will  develoji  a  pulp  and  i)aper  industry. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

LK^NINS 

A-1  The  Colloid  Chemistry  of  Wood.  Kl'DOLF 
l.OREN'Z.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  54.  151^1-1521  (-lune 
•>'  1923).  In  eontradisliiu-tidii  to  cellulose  which  has 
been  "shown  to  be  a  substance  of  definite  composition 
from  whatever  source  it  is  derived,  lignin  is  not  a 
chemical  individual  but  varies  in  eomi)osition  with  the 
different  .species  of  trees  and  plants.  Solid  substances 
deposited  in  plants  are  the  result  of  dehydration;  they 
originallv  occur  in  the  sap  in  the  colloidal  state,  as  a 
hydrogel.  The  formation  of  the  wood  gums,  as  the 
ijentos'ans,  hexosans,  pectins,  and  similar  substances,  is 
essentiallv  one  of  adsorption.  Wood  formation  pro- 
ceeds in  two  stages:  (1)  the  formation  of  a  colloidal 
(•clhdo.se  hydrogel  in  the  youngest  plant  tissues,  which 
later  develops  an  enormous  surface  in  the  fibrous 
structure,  and  (2)  the  thickening  of  this  surface  by  ad- 
sorption of  substances  from  the  cambial  sap,  resultinti 
in  laver  formation.  These  substances  are  irreversibly 
adsorbed  and  may  be  termed  "lignin."  Since  tht 
leaves  and  other  organs  of  idants  and  trees  vary,  il 
foUows  that  the  composition  of  the  colloidal  substances 
contained  therein  can  not  be  the  same,  hence  it  is  easy 
to  understand  whv  lignin  does  not  have  a  uniform  com- 
position Analvses  of  the  colloid  content  of  spring  sap 
gave  the  values  4.5  to  S.S^v  for  the  period  March  to 
the  end  of  April.  In  May  and  June  the  cambial  sap 
had  a  coilloid  content  of  30  to  40%,  which  is  the  period 
of  maximum  wood  formation.  Lignin  is  deposit.Ml 
from  this  colloidal  camt)ial  sap.-T.L.P. 

A-1;  A-15  Constitution  of  Spruce  Wood  Lignin.  1'. 
KLAs'oN.  Tids.  for  Kemi  og  Bergvaesen  2.  53-5ti.  09- 
72  (1922).  Chem.  Abs.  17.  3168.  Klason  finally  admits 
the  possibilitv  of  a  variation  of  his  latest  proposed 
lignin  formula  whereby  a  CH,  group  should  not  be 
situated  in  the  flavone  nucleus  but  between  this  and 
the  eoniferyl  nucleus.  He  gives  this  variation  some 
advantage,  especially  if  one  might  suppose  that  lignni 
is  formed  spontaneously  by  polymerization  of  eon- 
iferyl aldehyde,  which  shoul  also  explain  the  optical 
inactivitv  of  lignin. -C.J.W. 

A-1;  A-15  Lignin.  -I.  GRFSS.  Ber.  Botan.  Ges.  41, 
48-52  (1923j  ;  Chem.  Abs.  17.  3108.  The  lignin  was  |)re- 
pared  by  extraction  of  wood  pulp  paper  fiber  with  4% 
sodium  hvdroxide  and  with  water.  A  better  yield  was 
obtained "  from  beechwood  chips  which,  however,  j'c- 
quire  a  further  extraction  with  alcohol  and  ether.  The 
purified  material,  after  hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  hy- 
drochloric acid,  gave  a  .substance  which  appears 
to  be  a  lignin  ester  or  alcohol,  forming  a  yellow- 
white  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and 
acetone.  It  dissolves  in  alkalies  with  a  yellow- 
brown  color,  gives  a  brown-violet  color  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  and  a  red  one  with 
phloroglucinol  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  alcohol.  Crys- 
tals gradually  form  upon  boiling  and  the  alkaline 
solution  and  the  precipitate  obtained  by  acidifying  the 
mother  liquor  with  acetic  acid  no  longer  give  the  red 


phloroglucinol  reaction.  The  lignin  alcohol  was  split 
and  the  benzine  nucleus  went  into  the  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate. This  preci|)itate  colors  red-violet  with  iodine 
and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  changing  into  a 
viscous  mass.  The  precipitate  decolorizes  slightly  and 
becomes  crystalline  upon  refluxing  with  1.5%  sul- 
phuric acid  but  does  not  saccharify;  it  no  longei- 
dissolves  in  Alkali  nor  colors  with  iodine  and 
acid.  This  property  and  the  failure  of  the  char- 
acteristic coloring  with  resorcinol  and  hydrochloric 
acid  shows  that  in  lignin  alcohol  the  cellulose  re 
sidue  is  with  the  benzine  nucleus.  The  test  given 
for  the  detection  of  ligninfication  is  solution  or 
a  milligram  of  the  precipitated  lignin  alcohol  in  ab 
solute  alcohol  and  twice  the  (juantity  of  pyrocatechol, 
acidification  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  stratification 
over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  interphase  is 
colored  brown-violet  shading  into  amethyst-violet. 
Coniferin  gives  a  violet-orange,  vanillin  a  rose-red.  The 
colors  are  similar  but  ijuite  distinguishable.  Lignin 
was  found  l)y  this  test  in  newsjiaper  and  in  eoal.-C'.J.W. 
A-1;  A-15  Analytical  Investigation  of  the  Chemical 
Composition  of  Ligninsulphonic  Acid.  P.  KLASON. 
Svensk  Tappers  Tid.  25,  364-366,  385-388  (1922).  A 
purely  chemical  stiidv,  fullv  abstracted  in  Chem.  Abs. 
17,  3i68-3169.-C..l.W.' 

DYEING 

K-8  Machine  for  and  Process  of  Applying  Coloring 
Liquid  to  Paper.  L.  P.  WINCHENBArGII  and  L. 
GENTILE,  assignors  to  L.  P.  AVinchenbaugh  Co.  IT.  S 
liais.  1.4.54.362  to  1,454,364,  May  8,  1923.  No.  1,454,362. 
The  machine  consists  of  two  embossing  rolls,  and  means 
for  applying  a  coloring  liquid  to  one  of  the  rolls  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  penetrate  the  paper.  The  color- 
ing li(|uid  may  be  supplied  by  capillary  attraction  to 
the   elevation   of  the   embossing  roll.     No.  1,  454,363. 

A  solution  of  a  dye  in  a  volatile  organic  solvent  of  low 
viscosity  is  applied  to  finished  paper  in  dry  condition, 
in  quantity  sufficient  to  penetrate  the  substance  of  the 
paper,  the  penetration  of  the  solution  being  regulated 
by  the  presence  in  the  volatile  solvent  of  a  predeter 
mined  quantity  of  water.  Transparent  liriuids  of  dif- 
ferent colors  may  lie  sucecssi\ely  ajiplied  to  the  paper 
so  that  they  overla]).  No.  1,454,364.  A  penetrative  dye 
solution  is  applied  to  paper  in  quantity,  regulated  by 
capillary  attraction,  sufficient  to  penetrafe  the  paper 
and  spread  from  the  point  of  application. -A. P. -G. 

K-8  The  Coloring  of  Paper.  A.  BELTZ.  Paper 
32.  No.  17,  5-7  (Aug.  1.5,  1923);  Pulp  and  Paper  21, 
754  (.Tulv  26.  1923")  :  Paper  Trade  J.  77.  Xo.  6.  54  ( Aug. 
9.  1923)."-A.P.-C. 

K-8  Coloring  Paper.  ISMAR  GINSBERG.  Paper 
Ind.  5,  918-921  (Sept.  1923).  Brief  outline  of  the  gene- 
ral principles  and  review  of  the  effects  of  sizing  and 
fillers  on  coloring  and  of  new  developments  (simul- 
taneous coloring  and  loading,  coloring  by  means  of 
rolls,    variegated    effects).- A. P.-C. 
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Til.-  i'iii"-''  liKlii^t'"''-^  Kxcliimj;c.  wliicli  lias  l.cni 
...m.liiclr.l  ill  Clii.-H'.'O  siiKM'  tilt-  liii.ldl.'  of  last  siilii- 
mcf  aii.l  lor  a  iiioi.tli  past  in  X.-w  Vork  City,  was 
i..im|..-llf.l  to  .lisnmtiiiur  oiu'ratiolis  l)ri-.-iiil..T  1  I..'- 
cms.-  (.r  a  lai-U  of  supirort  in  liir  tra.li-.  W  liil'-  tii«' 
Nfw  York  l.i-ani'h  has  licfii  i-losi-d  to  any  tiirtli.T  ac- 
tivities involvinj;  tlir  tia.l.-,  the  Ciiii-a'.'o  oriicc  will 
lie  niaintainc.l  without  trading:  aii.l  used  lor  .Ihc  fol- 
Ifction  of  statistics  for  a  new  association  of  hox  hoard 
mannfacturfrs  which  is  hcin-i  orszanizcii.  The  new 
trailc  association  will  he  an  oiit<,'rowth  of  the  did  .'x 
chaiiire  and  will  have  no  contact  with  the  fell,  wire 
and  waste  paper  cronp  except  throufih  coiniiiitlees 
that  may  he  appointed  by  the  r.'spective  orsrani/ations 
of  these   indiistri<>s   as  the   occasion    may   arise. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  season  for  cuttin<:  Christnias 
trees,  the  New  York  State  C'ollcfre  of  Forestry,  Syra- 
cuse, X.  Y.,  has  issiieil  a  bulletin  protestinfr  ajrainst 
toufhin-r  eversireens  ihat  have  reached  maturity.  The 
bulletin  explained  that  cuttint;  the  tops  off  mature 
eversrreeiis  mutilates  nature's  work  of  decades.  It 
takes  this  species  from  thirty  to  fifty  years  to  attain 
its  full  growth.  It  is  declared  that  this  method  is 
uneeonomical  and  in  conflict  with  conservation  prin-^ 
eiples. 

A  eommiltee  of  the  Investment  Hankers'  A.ssociation 
of  America,  which  has  just  completed  a  study  of  con- 
ditions atTectinpr  pa])er  securities,  rejjorts  that  paper 
mill  property  is  mortsrasrable  in  the  sense  of  beinp: 
tanjjible  and  reiiresentin-j;  larp:e  exiienditiire.  and  that 
the  tlecrree  of  desirability  as  security  for  a  niortg:ao:e 
dejiends  on  its  continued  usefulness,  its  probable  value 
at  the  end  of  a  term  of  years  and  its  ready  salability 
"The  willingness  to  make  large  initial  investments," 
says  the  report,  "the  necessity  for  favorable  location 
and  a  constant  danger  from  competition,  both  in  the 
matter  of  new  plants  coming  into  the  field  and  of  occa- 
.sional  severe  price  cutting,  cause  a  constant  revision 
of  values,  and.  in  the  end,  a  survival  of  the  fittest. 
These  things  are  perhaps  not  reassuring  to  investors 
in  the  matter  of  paper  and  pnlp  seeuritie.s,  but  the 
factors  exist,  and  must  be  considered  at  their  true  value 
before  money  is  invested  in  the  industry.  On  the  other 
hand  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  plenty  of 
men  who  are  skilled  enough  in  meeting  the  adverse 
factors  to  be  extremely  successful,  and  it  is  these  suc- 
cesses that  give  the  investor  his  information  as  to  how 
and  with  whom  his  money  will  be  most  safely  placed." 
Among  paper  mill  bonds  suggested  by  this  concern 
as  suitable  for  the  business  man  who  is  able  to  keep 
in  touch  with  developments  are  certain  issues  of  the 
following  paper  companies:  International  Paper; 
Union  Bag  and  Paper;  Price  Bros.  &  f  "o. ;  Belgo-Cana- 
dian  Paper;  and  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 

The  tenth  semi-annual  convention  of  the  Cost  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Paper  Industry  was  held  a  week  ago  in 
Philadelphia.  Although  the  attendance  was  sojne- 
what  limited,  the  meeting  developed  into  one  of  un- 
usual importance  due  to  the  value  of  the  many  in- 
teresting papers  read.    Among  the  notable  paper  men 


who  allendecl   were:    President   C.   A.  .Jas|>er.si)ll,    Presi- 
dent of  the  Cost  Association;  President  Crellett  Collins 
.iiiil    Doiitrlas   W.    Bond   of   the    Dill   and   Collins  Com- 
pany:   .1.    I''.    Hyde    of    the    S.    I).    Warren    Company; 
Henry  W.  Stokes,  President  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp   Associiitioii;  Col.   B.   A.   Franklin   of  the  Strath- 
m(U-e  Paper  Company  and  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker.  Execu- 
tive Secretiiiy  of  the  American  Paper  ami  Pulp  As.so- 
ciation.      Three    days   were   spent    in    Philadel])hia    by 
I  lie    \isiting   accountants.     The   several    meetings   and 
li:ini|iiet  took  place  in  the  new  Hotel  Sylvania.     Most 
interest  iiig    I'harts    wt'Vi'    shown    by    Prof.    Edward    P. 
.Moxey.   -Ii..    n!'   the    Wharton    School    of    Finance   and 
Industry  of  the  I'niversity  of  Penn.sylvania,  who  spoke 
on  "The  Relation  of  the  Co.st  Record  to  the  Commer- 
cial   Books."      Other   addresses     were    by    Secretary- 
Treasurer  Arthur  W^all  of  the  Robert  Morris  Associa- 
tes,  a    national   association     of   credit   financial    men. 
whose  theme  vva.s,  "The  Value  of  a  Typical  Statement." 
.\   verv   interesting  paper  was  read   by  James  O.    Mc- 
Kin.sey.    of    Frazer    and    Torpet,    Chicago,    on    "Why 
Paper  and   Pul|)   Mills  Should   Keep  Budgets."  W.  (i. 
McXaughton.    Secretary-Treasurer      of    the    Technical 
Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  spoke  on 
"Steam  Power  Costs";  C.  H.  Scovell,  of  Scovell,  Wel- 
lington &  Co..  on  the  "Logical  Structure  of  a  Co.st  Sys- 
tem," and  S.  F.  Fannon  on  "The  Seventy-Five  Cent 
Dollar  in  Business."    Members  of  the  Association  made 
u])   a    i)arty   and    visited   the   plant   of   Dill    &   Collins 
through  the  coui-tesy  of  President  Collins.     A  banquet, 
which  was  marked  by  entertainment  furnished  by  pro- 
fessional    talent,    closed     the   convention.     James   A. 
Reilly,  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Co.,  was  elected 
president  for  the  ensuing  term.     T.  J.  Burke  is  secret- 
ary-treasurer. 

The  report  of  tiie  United  States  Senate  Committee 
on  Reforestation  is  in  preparation  and  will  be  made 
public  within  a  few  weeks.  Extension  of  public  fore.st 
ownership  in  areas  where  special  national  responsi- 
bility is  involved  and  the  removal  of  the  hazards  and 
handicaps  attending  private  timber  growing  will  be 
the  outstanding  recommendations.  Recommendations 
regarding  the  extension  of  public  forest  ownership 
probably  will  include:  endorsement  of  State  and  mu- 
nicipal forests;  completion  of  purchases  contemplated 
by  the  Weeks'  law  for  the  protection  of  navigable 
streams;  enlargement  of  Federal- purchase  policy  to 
include  denuded  areas  in  Eastern  regions  where,  the 
prineijjal  bodies  of  such  land  occur.  These  purchases 
to  be  made  within  the  watersheds  of  navigable  streams, 
but  with  a  view  to  timber  production  as  one  of  the 
primary  objects  and  several  other  measures  dealing 
with  land  grants  and  public  land  utilization.  The 
committee  is  expected  to  recommend  an  appropriation 
of  $1,000,000  annually:  to  aid  in  fighting  forest  in- 
.sects  and  di.seases  and  to  lirge  increases  in  appropria- 
tions for  fighting  forest '  fires.  •  ■■•'     ■  ■■  •  "         ,''.'' 

The  stationery  business  of  Z.  &...W.,W.  ■  Crane  has 
been  acquired' by  tlie  Eaton,  Crane  and  Pike  Coinpany, 
Dalton,  Mass.,  and  will  be  taken  over  by  the  latter 
beginning  January   1. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Toronto,  Dec.  :!.  l!)"!:^ 

Business  in  pulj)  and  paper  circles  in  Ontario  con- 
tiTines  somewhat  spotty  and  for  tlie  most  part  rather 
small  in  vohime.  althoufrh  there  has  been  some  im- 
provement in  a  few  lines.  There  has  been  some  pick- 
ing up  in  trade  generally  but  it  is  the  testimony  of 
most  of  the  jobbers  of  pai)er  that  they  are  not  get- 
ting the  volume  of  business  usually  associated  with 
the  Christmas  season.  Retail  business  in  all  lines  in 
Ontario  has  been  backward  owing  to  the  mild  fall  and 
this  has  reacted  again.st  the  printer's  business  and  in 
turn  against  large  turn-overs  of  paper.  However, 
there  has  been  enough  business  to  keep  paper  job- 
bers and  paper  mill  companies  in  a  fairly  good  humor 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  most  paper  firms  will  show 
a  fairly  satisfactory  year's  business  by  the  end  of  the 
present  month.  Manufacturers  of  most  lines  of  paper 
are  moderately  busy  although  in  very  few  cases  have 
tonnages  been  booked  for  any  time  ahead.  Both  job- 
bers and  manufacturers  appear  to  be  operating  on  a 
basis  that  meets  immediate  requirements  of  the  pur- 
chasers only  and  in  practically  no  instance  is  anyone 
stocking  beyond  present  needs. 

Manufacturing  .stationers  and  envelope  makers, 
while  enjoying  a  fair  Christmas  trade,  say  they  are 
not  doing  the  business  this  season  of  the  year  usually 
brings  forth,  but  there  are  still  several  weeks  to  go 
and  most  manufacturers  are  counting  on  overtaking 
the  handicap  of  dull  business  during  the  past  several 
months.  The  board  mills  are  still  running  light  and 
in  one  or  two  instances  are  closed  down  for  repairs. 
Tissue,  toilet  and  light-weight  paper  manufacturers 
generally  are  enjoying  a  fair  amount  of  business,  the 
specialty  lines  especially  yielding  good  sales  for  the 
Christmas  trade. 

Wrapping  paper  mills  and  those  making  paper  b  igs 
are  only  fairly  busy,  although  the  jobbers  in  these 
lines  report  slightly  improved  conditions.  A  number 
of  the  book  paper  mills  are  running  at  capacity  with 
substantial  tonnages  booked  ahead  but  bonds,  writings 
and  ledgers  are  reported  to  be  rather  draggy  in  res- 
pect to  demand  In  no  quarter  is  there  anything  else 
but  optimism  as  to  the  future  of  the  paper  trade  in 
the  province. 

PULP.  —  Both  groundwood  and  the  chemical  pulps 
continue  to  show  a  weakening  tendency  and  as  far  as 
can  be  learned  no  large  transactions  are  taking  place. 
Groundwood  can  be  bought  at  $1:2.00  but  the  price 
ranges  from  that  figure  to  $45.00.  While  most  bleach- 
ed sulphite  is  quoted  at  $80.00  at  the  mill  it  can  be 
bought  at  a  slightly  less  figure.  Unbleached  is  selling 
at  $60.00  with  newsgrade  at  the  same  figure. 

RAG  AND  PAPER  STOCKS.  —  Rag  and  paper 
stocks  have  been  in  .slightly  better  demand  during 
the  past  week  although  the  improvement  in  conditions 
has  been  only  slightly  marked.  Prices  for  the  lower 
grades  have  taken  a  drop  and  there  has  been  a  gra- 
dual narrowing  of  the  area  from  which  the  paper  and 
rag  collectors  can  draw  supplies.  The  following  quota- 
tions prevail:  No.  1  hard  white  shavings,  .$4.00;  No.  1 


soft  white  shavings.  $3.50;  heavy  books  and  magazines. 
$1.65 ;  ledgers  and  writings,  $2.00 ;  No.  1  kraft,  $2.05 ; 
newspapers,  90c. ;  No.  1  mixed  papers.  70c ;  No.  1  mis- 
cellaneous, 50c;  No.  2  miscellaneous.  40c;  No.  1  white 
cotton  rags,  31AC :  thirds  and  blues,  repacked,  $2.00 ; 
roofing  rags.  $1.00;  No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings.  8i/->c ; 
fancy  shirt  cuttings,  6c ;  canton  flannels  and  bleaches. 
HVsc";  white  lawns,  8c ;  No.  1  scrap  bagging.  $18.00; 
No.  1  manilla  rope,  6c ;  mixed  strings,  $18  00. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  December  1 — (Special  Correspondence) 
— Not  much  change  of  importance  has  been  noted  in 
the  paper  market  in  New  York  this  week.  Demand 
for  some  kinds  of  paper  continues  active  —  abnor- 
mally so  —  but  there  are  other  descriptions  of  paper 
which  are  not  in  so  strong  a  market  position.  Buyers 
are  still  operating  on  a  rather  reserved  scale  in  a 
majority  of  cases.  With  the  end  of  the  year  and  the 
inventory  period  but  a  month  away,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  consumers  and  jobbers  .should  seek  to  keep  their 
stocks  low  and  that  is  just  what  most  users  and  dis- 
tributors of  paper  are  doing.  At  the  same  time  mills 
are  managing  to  operate  at  a  fair  rate  of  capacity. 
Some  branches  of  the  manufacturing  industry  could 
easily  accommodate  additional  business;  in  fact,  some 
producers  of  paper  are  actively  looking  for  more 
orders  in  an  effort  to  keep  their  machines  at  as  near 
full  operation  as  possible,  and  yet  the  market  is  far 
from  quiet  and.  viewing  the  situation  in  its  entirety, 
there  is  better  than  a  normal  movement  of  paper  into 
consuming  channels. 

That  the  industry  is  working  on  a  moderately  busy 
scale  is  shown  by  the  monthly  summary  of  paper  pro- 
duction, shipments  and  stocks  issued  by  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  for  October,  which  shows 
that  there  was  an  appreciable  increase  in  paper  pro- 
duction and  shipments  during  that  month  over  Sep- 
tember. A  total  of  433.507  net  tons  of  all  kinds  of 
[laper  and  board  was  produced  by  I'nited  States  mills 
in  October,  compared  with  378.706  net  tons  in  the  pre- 
ceding month.  433,506  tons  in  August,  383,611  tons  in 
July,  and  423.356  tons  in  June.  Shipments  increased 
from  377,652  net  tons  of  all  grades  in  September  to 
421,059  tons  in  October,  and  in  spite  of  the  big  gain  in 
output  —  amounting  to  43,801  net  tons  —  miUstocks 
increased  but  slightly  from  a  total  of  195,894  net  tons 
at  the  beginning  of  October  to  197.342  tons  at  the  end 
of  that  month. 

Probably  the  figures  in  the  report  showing  the  per- 
centage gains  in  production  are  even  more  significant. 
For  example,  there  was  35  per  cent,  more  bag  paper 
produced  in  October  than  in  September,  and  24  pei- 
cent  more  felt  and  building  paj^ers.  Output  of  news- 
print increased  7  per  cent,  of  book  paper  12  per  cent, 
of  hanging  paper  22  per  cent,  of  fine  paper  8  per  cent, 
of  wrapping  paper  10  per  cent,  and  of  paper  board 
16  per  cent.  Statistics  in  the  report  bear  out  predictions 
made  by  the  association  that  production  would  in- 
crease in  October  following  the  lull  in  the  preceding 
month,  which  in  turn  followed  a  period  of  good  ac- 
tivity during  the  mid-summer. 
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TlitTf  liiis  l)Cfii  no  (li'fliiic  ill  iK'Wspriiit  (•(iiiMiiii|> 
lion  ill  the  Stalfs.  histciui.  imhlishcrs  are  iisiiif,'  |>niil 
|iiilnT  lit  a  rati'  iu-vit  bi-fori'  t'(iuallfil.  MoreoviT,  tlif 
tli'iiianil  I'lH-  adv.-i-lisiii},'  spa.-f  in  Ihf  daily  ni-wspapiMs 
IS  so  urt-al  tliat  pul>lisli.'i-s  ot'  nearly  all  llif  .lailii's 
in  llu-  lar^'c  cities  I  liroii-jlioiil  llie  country  arc  Iiciiik 
eoinpclleil  to  omit  colunilis  ol'  advertiscnicnls  rmiii 
almost  every  issue.  Fijjures  availalile  I'or  thus  I'mi-  tins 
year  show  that  all  previous  records  of  newsprint  con 
sumption  have  been  exceeded,  and,  with  aiiotlier  iiMiiilh 
of  banner  iiroduction  and  consunii)!  ion  to  t;o,  it  is 
assured  that  l!l'j;i  will  establish  marks  of  |)riiit  piipcr 
outi>ut  and  consumption  which  will  <rivc  the  industry 
somctiiing  to  aim  at    in  the  future. 

There  is  a  consistent  demand  for  book  paper  but 
the  volume  is  not  (piite  as  large  as  manufacturers  de- 
sire. Most  book  paper  mills  are  running  fairly  close 
to  maximum  but  it  is  no  secret  that  they  have  to  force 
sales  to  some  extent  and  in  doing  this  they  auto- 
matically weaken  the  i>rice  tone  of  tlu'  market.  (Quota- 
tions are  well  maintained  but  manufacturers  and  job- 
bers are  granting  concessions  in  eases,  and  buyers, 
having  jirotited  by  experience  of  the  past  several 
months,  are  generally  insistent  on  having  their  orders 
accepted  a  bit  under  recognized  market    levels. 

Fine  papers  are  exhibiting  fair  activity  and  |)riccs 
are  steady  and  tend  higher.  Reports  say  that  mills 
in  the  Ilolyoke  district  are  receiving  more  business 
than  in  quite  a  whih'  and  that  they  have  found  it  nec- 
essary to  increase  their  production.  Tissue  also  is 
meeting  a  moderately  good  demand,  and  prices  are 
firm.  Coarse  papers  are  none  too  active  and  the  price 
situation  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  manufacturers,  who 
are  up  against  foreign  competition  and  who  find  it 
imperative  at  times  to  shade  quoted  prices  to  land 
orders.  Nevertheless  converters  are  absorbing  fairly 
large  amounts  of  kraft  paper  and  business  from  such 
sources  keeps  these  mills  engaged. 

Not  much  improvement,  insofar  as  important  de- 
mand has  been  concerned,  is  noted  in  paper  hoard. 
Some  consumers  have  increased  their  biiying  slightly 
but  the  board  industry  is  still  quiet,  and  there  is  keen 
competition  among  manufacturers  to  secure  all  the 
available  business  they  can.  The  Paper  Industries 
Exchange  in  New  York  and  Chicago  has  been  closed 
and  all  the  eft'ort  expended  by  some  board  manufac- 
turers to  stabilize  the  market  for  board  through  the 
Exchange  has  gone  for  naught,  for  the  present  at 
least.  Current  quotations  on  plain  chip  board  range 
around  $4.5  per  ton  f.o.b.  New  York,  while  news  board 
is  quoted  at  $oO  New  York. 

The  report  of  the  Box  Board  Research  Service  shows 
that  15  board  mills  in  the  East  produced  1,807  tons  of 
board  during  the  week  ended  November  17,  received 
new  business  totaling  2,479  tons,  and  had  unfilled  busi- 
ness on  hand  November  17  amounting  to  4,062  tons, 
equal  to  six  days'  run.  The  production  for  the  week 
was  equal  to  43  per  cent  of  capacity  of  the  mills  re- 
porting. Twenty-three  board  mills  in  the  We.st  pro- 
duced 8,627  tons  of  board  in  the  same  week,  equal  to 
80  per  cent  of  their  capacity;  booked  new  busine.ss 
totalling  10,146  tons,  and  had  unfilled  business  on 
hand  November  17  amounting  to  22,952  tons,  equal  to 
13  days'  output. 

GROUND  WOOD.  —  Ground  wood  is  holding  its 
own  in  price  in  a  market  displaying  fair  activity.  Con- 
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sumers  are  l)iiyiii':  Iri'i-ly.  ;ni«l  iiidieations  mx-  that 
producers  are  shippinjj:  out  piil|)  about  as  rapidly  as  it 
is  made,  whieh  means  stocks  are  failinj?  to  accumulate. 
Domestic  frround  wood  prices  raiinre  around  .$40  a  ton 
at  pulp  mills;  doubtless  some  sales  at  sli-rlitly  b'ss 
are  beiii'i  made,  but  on  the  other  hand,  higher  prices 
also  have  figured  in  transactions,  tpiotations  de])end- 
ing  on  the  air  dry  test  and  the  freight  from  grinding 
to  consuming  points.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
ground  wood  prices  will  harden  as  the  winter  pro- 
ceeds, and  there  is  little  or  no  pressure  to  sell,  grinders 
evidently  being  content  to  hold  any  supply  tliey 
haven't  an  immediate  outlet  for. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  —  Reports  continue  to  tell  of 
an  un.satisfaetory  market  condition  in  chemical  wood 
pulp.  Paper  and  board  manufacturers  are  buying 
pulp  in  a  most  reserved  manner,  and  there  is  not 
enough  demand  to  remove  all  the  pulp  which  liai)])ens 
to  be  available  in  the  market  at  present,  owing  to 
fairly  heavy  arrivals  from  abroad  in  the  past  few 
weeks  and  increased  domestic  production.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  steadier  tone  in  the  market.  Sellers  do 
not  seem  so  anxious  to  effect  sales,  probably  figuring 
that  bottom  prices  have  been  touched  and  that  as  the 
winter  progresses  pulp  values  will  automatically  stif- 
fen as  they  usually  do,  and  therefore  being  willing 
to  hold  unsold  fibre  for  a  time.  There  are  some,  how- 
ever, who  are  cutting  prices  to  attract  bnuyers.  and 
this  is  creative  of  much  uncertainty  and  broad  ir- 
regularity in  prices.  Domestic  manufacturers  of 
bleached  "sulphite  continue  to  quote  -t  cents  a  pound  at 
pulp  plants  and  up  to  4.50  cents  for  the  selected  grade, 
yet  there  have  been  reports  of  drastic  reductions  in 
price  in  certain  instances.  Xo.  1  unbleached  sulphite 
of  foreign  origin  is  said  to  have  been  sold  at  as  low 
as  2.60  cents  per  pound  ex  dock  Xew  York,  while 
Scandinavian  kraft  pulp  is  quoted  at  2.75  cents  and  is 
being  sold  in  some  cases  at  much  less.  Foreign  bleach- 
ed sulphite  of  secondary  quality  has  been  sold  at  ;i5() 
cents  ex  dock  New  York ;  on  the  other  hand,  Xo.  1 
imported  bleached  sulphite  has  brought  well  in  excess 
of  4  cents  on  the  dock. 

RAGS.  —  Probably  the  feature  in  papermaking  rags 
in  Xew  York  this  week  was  the  stiffening  of  the  price 
tone  of  roofing  stock.  Demand  from  felt  paper  mills 
did  not  broaden  to  any  material  degree  and  yet  they 
.showed  sufficient  increased  interest  to  cause  importers 
and  dealers  to  hold  out  for  better  prices,  supported 
by  the  firm  belief  that  rooting  rags  are  due  to  advance 
sharply  soon  after  tin;  turn  of  the  year^ 

PAPER  STOCK.-Prices  of  wa.ste  paper  have  tend 
ed  higher  and  slight  advances  have  been  scored  in 
some  grades.  No.  1  mixed  paper  has  risen  to  where 
sales  at  (50  cents  a  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  Xew  York 
have  been  made,  while  this  grade  of  old  paper  has  sold 
in  the  .Middle  West  at  .$1  a  hundred  jjounds  at  deal- 
er's shipping  points.  Foldefl  newspapers  are  up  to  85 
c+-nts  Xew  York,  heavy  Xo.  1  book  stock  to  1.50  to 
1  65  cents,,  crumplcfi  book  stock  to  1.25  to  l.:55  cents. 
and  overissue  newspapers  to  1.05  cents.  Shavings  are 
steady,  with  local  packers  (pioting  1175  1((  4  cents  f.o.l). 
Xew  York  for  Xo.  1  hard  white,  depending  on  the 
quality  of  tlie  sto(dv,  a7id  :{  to  :^.25  cents  for  Xo.  1  soft 
white  shavings.  Old  kraft  paper  is  firm  at  2.15  cents 
per  pound  Xew  York,  and  there  have  been  sales  of 
white  l)lank  news  cuttings  at  2.20  c.  f.  o.  b.  this  city. 
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BEMIS  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

The  Bemis  Assuciatt-s.  Inc.  \Vat<Tt(iwn.  Mass.,  has 
taken  over  all  the  as.sets  and  liabilities  of  the  Hemis 
Manufacturing  Association  with  a  capital  of  $145,000, 
the  i)urpose  being  to  manufacture  all  kinds  of  (iutta 
Percha  i)roducts.  The  officers  are:  Arthur  F.  Town- 
send  of  Xew  York,  President;  David  L.  Clark,  of  Pitt.s- 
burgh.  Vice-President;  Robert  M.  Bowen,  of  Bo.ston, 
Treasurer  and  Ceneral  Manager. 

Directors:  — -  Arthur  F.  Townsend,  Robert  M. 
ISowen,  Wdliam  T.  Jarvis,  Allan  F.  Howard,  Harvard 
L.  Mann. 

The  Bemis  Manufacturing  Associates  was  a  volun- 
tai-y  association  organized  in  1910  by  the  late  Harry 
r.  True,  of  Boston,  and  since  his  death  in  1921  the 
business  has  been  conducted  by  the  same  personnel  as 
now  controls  the  corporation. 

Diamond  B.  Splicing  Tissue,  which  is  specially  made 
for  the  paper  trade  by  Bemis  Associates  Inc.,  is  well- 
known  and  largely  sold  in  Canadian  mills. 


"TREMOR  "  SCREENS  FOR  LLOYD'S  MILL 

Watford  Kngiiiecring  Works  Limited,  Watford, 
England,  manufacturers  of  pa|)er  making  machinery 
since  1827.  and  also  of  the  well-known  Watford  patent 
"Tremor"  strainer  which  is  made  and  sold  in  Canada 
by  Charles  Walmsley  &  Company,  (Canada)  Limited 
at  their  Longueuil,  Quebec,  Works,  have  obtained  the 
order  for  "Tremor"  Screens  for  the  new  Kemsley 
^Mill  being  built  by  Messrs.  Lloyd  Limited  of  Sitting- 
bourne. 

These  screens  will  be  fitted  with  the  "Lloyd  & 
^lartin's"  patent  mantles,  that  have  circular  holes 
instead  of  sawn  splits  which  is  particularly  applicable 
for  "Xews".  and  have  been  used  for  some  time  at  Sit- 
tingbourne  as  well  as  on  the  Continent. 

The  screens  wi'l  be  the  large  Xo.  '■]  outward  flow 
"Tremors." 


Mes.srs.  W.  J.  Michaud  Co.,  Ltd.,  306-7  St.  Xicholas 
Building,  Montreal,  are  now  operating  most  of  the  agen- 
cies formerly  handled  by  Winn  it  Holland,  Limited,  with 
whom  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Michaud  was  associated  for  manv  vears 
as  vice-president  and  manager.  These  include — Borax 
Consolidated.  Ltd.,  Borax  and  Boric  Acid,  Brunner 
Mond  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Calcium  Chloride,  Silicate  of  Soda,  etc., 
Mond  Nickel  Co.,  Ltd..  Sul])hate  of  Copper,  Peter  Snence 
/k  Sons,  Ltd.,  Alum,  Titanium  Potassium  Oxalate,  Chrome, 
Alum  Castner  Keller  Alkali  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bleaching  Powder, 
"White's"  Bichromate  of  Potash  and  Bichromate  of  Soda, 
Chomctan.  Also  Blanc  Fixe,  Logwood  Extract,  Oxalic 
.\cid.  etc.,  etc. 


•ludging  from  the  192:^  activities  of  James  W.  8e- 
well.  the  forest  engineer  of  Old  Town,  Maine,  there  'S 
much  stirring  in  woodland  operations  in  the  Pine  Tree 
State  this  year.  Mr.  Scwell  reports  that  the  usual 
.seasonal  quiet  in  his  business  of  cruising,  vahiing  and 
mapping  has  failed  this  year  to  materialize.  The 
lart'est  area  the  Scwell  organization  has  yet  en- 
countered, both  in  the  number  of  different  jobs  and 
in  sizes  of  area  cov<'re<l.  kept  it  going  at  a  lively  rate, 
and  no  lull  is  in  sight.  It  appears  from  this  that 
owners  and  operators  ;iic  comin<,'  more  and  more  to 
v.ant  exact  informatioji  (jn  their  timber  and  resources 
than  formerlv. 
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Increased  Thickness 

means 

Increased  Life 


In  our  "World"  Acid  Resisting  Bronze 
Valves  Fittings  and  Specials  the 
patented  feature  of  thickened  throats, 
backs  and  other  formerly  quick 
wearing  out  parts,  is  one  that  will  be 
appreciated  by  Digester  Foremen  and 
Purchasing  Agents. 

By  the  outlay  of  very  little  additional 
expense  the  life  of  our  "World" 
"Acidrist"  Valves  etc.,  is  increased  out 
of  all  proportion. 

Our  complete  pattern  equipment 
allows  us  to  render  service  unexcelled 
in  Canada  and  we  solicit  your 
enquiries. 


T.McAVITY&  SONS  Ltd 

St  John.  N.  B. 

MONTBBAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG 


No  Chance  of  Leakage 
with  Pratt  &  Cady 
Bronze  Gate   Valves 


Every  part  of  these 
valves  Is  easily  renew- 
able ^thout  removing' 
valve     from     pipe     line. 


The 

St.  John, 


with  renewable  seat-rings 

Pratt  &  Cady  Bronze  Gate  Valves  are  the  ideal  valves  for  steam,  water,  air  and  o-as 
lines.  They  have  two  chances  of  being  tight  where  any  Globe  Valve  has  one  chance. 

All  seat  rings  are  independent  rings  of  bronze,  or  any  special  metal  or  material 
best  adapted  to  the  service  for  which  the  valve  is  to  be  used.  They  can  be  easily 
renewed.  The  gate  is  a  double-faced,  wedge-shaped  casting  with  side  grooves  by 
means  of  which  it  slides  on  guides  in  the  valve  body. 

Great  pains  are  taken  in  the  machining  of  all  parts  of  these  valves  to  insure  their 
accuracy  and  interchangeability.  The  wedge  can  be  taken  out  of  the  valve  and 
replaced  with  the  opposite  faces  in  contact,  and  will  fit  accurately.  Being  double- 
seated  these  valves  can  be  used  with  the  pressure  applied  at  eitlicr  end. 

Write   for   Price    List   and   Full   Particulars. 

Canadian    FAIRBANKS-MORSE    Co.,    Limited 

Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Windsor,  Winnipeg, 

Regina,  Calgary,  Vancouver,  Victoria. 
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THE   VALUE   OF   WORK 

Hy  llif  iisi-  of  the  woiil  t<;o/7i;  in  tiicNc  few  lines 
wo  wisJi  to  eouiiole  the  idea  of  lubur  -  not  a  mere 
whilijiK  HWH.v  of  oue's  time.  There  are  some  men  who 
are  said  to  "go  to  woik"  wheu  they  merely,  with  a 
pipe  ill  I  heir  mouths,  indulge  in  a  little  malce-believe. 

We  noticed  a  man,  the  other  day  in  JVIontreal,  per- 
furmiuK  what  seemed  to  us  an  astounding  feat.  He 
was  staiuliiig  on  a  ladder,  and,  apparently  asleep,  he 
was  holding  a  paiut-pot  in  one  hand  and  a  brush  in 
the  other.  A  passer-by  informed  us  that  he  was  work- 
ing, from  which  we  inferred  that  his  work  consisted 
in  not  falling  off  the  ladder  or  not  dropping  his  paiut- 
pot  or  brush,  for  negative  exertion  of  this  kind  was 
all  that  he  was  indulging  in  —  "paid  by  the  hour," 
as  our  friend,  the  passer-by,  half  enviously  remarked. 
He  himself,  he  said,  was  paid  by  the  job,  and,  he 
added,  as  though  it  were  a  grievance,  that  he  "had 
to  work."  In  reality,  instead  of  feeling  aggrieved, 
he  should  have  been  thankful. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  work  should  have 
been  regarded  as  man's  primal  curse.  It  is  really  one 
of  his  most  substantial  blessings.  There  are  few  men, 
indeed,  who  have  the  strength  of  character  to  be  be- 
yond the  necessity  of  work.  And  such  men  are  gen- 
erally the  hardest  workers  of  all.  For  the  man  who 
has  sufficient  moral  stability  for  his  character  to  be 
unimpaired  bj'  amplest  leisure,  is,  nearly  always  cur- 
iously enough,  as  it  seems  at  first  sight  —  though,  in 
reality,  there  is  nothing  strange  about  it  —  one  who 
cannot  bear  to  be  idle.  But  he  works  without  the  pro- 
pulsion of  necessity.  And  it  is,  as  likely  as  not,  from 
this  very  circumstance,  that  his  work  derives  not  a 
little  of  its  charm.  He  can  choose  his  own  branch  of 
work.  And,  above  all,  he  can  choose  public  work  or 
Bocial  work  —  work  for  others,  and  work  the  primary 
object  of  which  is  not  to  feed  and  clothe  himself. 

Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  example.  Born 
in  a  station  of  life,  which  rendered  any  professional 
or  commercial  labor  on  his  part  superfluous,  with 
everj-thing  delightful  surrounding  him,  he  yet  chose, 
for  his  portion  in  life,  work  —  for  others,  it  is  true, 
but  still  work  of  the  sternest  sort.  For  he  could  do 
in  four  hours  what  it  took  another  man  a  day  to  do, 
and  he  often  worked  fourteen  hours  a  day !  And  yet  he 
was  exactly  the  style  of  man  to  whom  dallying  in  a 
library,  poring  over  classical  tomes,  and  all  the  favorite 
aspects  of  that  dignified  ease,  which  most  men  of  ctil- 


ture  call  work,  the  work  of  polished  idleness,  appeal- 
ed with  peculiar  force.  Indeed,  they  were  his  pastimes. 
For  it  is  a  mark  of  noble  souls  that,  with  them,  work 
like  life  itself,  must  be  treated  as  a  thing  that  is  real 
and  earnest. 

Still  life  is  not  all  work,  and  work  is  not  all  life. 
For  our  life  should  be  our  vocation,  and  our  work 
should  be  our  avocation,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that 
much  ill-used  word  —  our  by-product,  so  to  speak. 

"Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day  to  day 
In  field  or  forest,  at  the  desk  or  loom. 
In   roaring  market  place  or  tranquil  room; 
Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say 
When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray; 
This  is  my  work;  my  blessing,  not  my  doom; 
Of  all  who  live,  I  am  the  one  by  whom 
This  work  can  best  be  done,  in  the  right  way. 
Then  shall  I  see  it  not  too  great,  nor  small, 
To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  prove  my  powers, 
Then  shall  I  cheerful  greet  the  laboring  hours, 
And  cheerful  turn,  when  the  long  shadows  fall, 
At  eventide,  to  play,  and  love,  and  rest, 
Because  I  know  for  me  my  work  is  best." 


USING  CANADIAN  PAPER 

In  connection  with  the  recent  election  campaign  the 
London  Times  was  accused  of  buying  newsprint  in 
Germany.  One  of  the  owners  of  this  paper  stated  that 
the  Times  gets  75  per  cent,  of  its  paper  from  Canada 
and  Newfoundland  and  the  remainder  from  Scandina- 
via, but  does  not  get  any  from  Germany  although 
German  paper  is  offered  at  very  low  prices. 

This  doubtless  means  that  practically  all  of  the 
paper  used  in  the  great  London  daily  is  obtained  from 
the  mills  of  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Development 
Company  at  Grand  Falls,  Newfoundland,  for  compara- 
tively little  of  the  paper  actually  made  in  the  Dominion 
is  finding  its  way  to  England  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  encouragin<r,  however,  to  note  the  kindly  disposition 
of  British  publishers  ^toward  Canadian  paper  and  to 
feel  that  the  hiprh  quality  of  newsprint  made  here  is 
appreciated  in  England.  From  the  be.st  sources  of 
information,  however,  it  certainly  appears  that  the 
Paper  Makinjr  Industry  in  England  is  suffering  very 
seriously  from  importation  of  exceedingly  cheap^'paper 
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from  the  L'oiitiueut,  and  it  would  certainly  be  to  the 
benefit  of  their  fellow  Englishmen  if  some  other  large 
users  of  paper  in  Great  Britain  would  follow  the  lead 
of  the  Times  and  use  a  larger  proportion  of  paper 
made  under  the  British  flag.  There  are  many  Eng- 
lishmen connected  with  pulp  and  paper  making  enter- 
prises in  Canada  and  in  years  to  come'  there  will  be 
an  increasing  number.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
Empire  to  keep  these  people  busy  and  a  diversion  of 
some  busine.ss  wiiich  is  now  placed  on  the  Continent 
wouUl  go  a  long  way  toward  fui-nishing  occupation  for 
Britons  who  are  making  pulj)  and  paper  on  tiii.s  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 


EXPORTING  MILLIONS  OF  TREES 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Lands  and  .Mines  of 
Xew  Brunswick  estimate  that  T.'jO.OOO  Christmas  trees 
have  been  exported  from  that  province  to  the  Cjiited 
States  this  season.  The  other  provinces  are  shipping 
out  Christmas  trees  in  like  proportion.  The  age  of 
these  trees  will  range  from  5  to  20  j-eai's  and  the  i)rice 
represents  something  like  10  cents  apiece  to  the 
farmer  who  cuts  them,  and  from  50  cents  to  $2  or 
more  to  the  person  who  buys  the  trees  for  a  few  liours 
of  decoration  at  Christmas  time.  This  trade  is  a  big 
thing  for  the  dealers  but  mighty  poor  business  for  the 
farmer  with  a  wood-lot  who  would  get  far  more  for 
the  matured  trees,  from  which,  forsooth,  he  could  still 
sell  the  tops  for  Christmas  trees  and  it  would  be  far 
better  for  the  nation  to  have  the  matured  wood  for 
conversion  into  commercial  commodities  requiring  the 
employment  of  thousands  of  Canadian  citizens.  If 
the  Christmas  tree  trade  is  to  persist  it  .should  be  car- 
ried on  under  proper  regulation  so  that  instead  of 
being  a  slaughter  of  future  timber  it  might  be  a  scien- 
tific thinning  out  of  the  proportion  of  these  that  would 
be  submerged  later  in  the  development  of  the  forests. 
Such  treatment  of  the  wood-lot  woiild  greatly  facilitate 
the  growth  of  the  trees  that  are  left  and  would  make 
possible  a  selection  that  would  leave  the  finest  trees 
to  develop  to  maturity.  The  tops  of  these  trees  would 
be  even  more  valuable  as  Christmas  trees  and,  in  fact. 
It  might  be  worth  the  serious  consideration  of  our 
Provincial  Forestry  Departments  to  require  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  Christmas  trees  cut  for  decora- 
tive purpo,ses  should  be  the  recovered  tops  of  trees 
cut  for  logs  or  pulpwood.  We  feel  that  failure  to  in- 
troduce suitable  cutting  regulations  is  likely  to  result 
in  practical  prohibition  of  the  u.se  of  Christmas  trees 
Resides  being  a  vei-y  worthwhile  economic  measure 
such  a  regulation  would  be  a  vci-y  cfTcetive  fire  jire- 
ventive  measure  and  life  protector. 


There  is  no  such  thing  as  utter  failure  to  one  who 
has  done  his  best. 


COBWEBS 

We  notice  that  the  University  of  Toronto  is  again 
arranging  for  a  course  in  Export  Trade  which  will  be 
carried  on  in  co-operation  with  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association  and  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce.  This  is  to  occupy  two  weeks  commencing 
January  21.st.  The  three  principal  factors  in  this  edu- 
cational work  are  to  be  commended  for  their  work 
and  to  be  congratulated  for  their  success  in  the  first 
series  of  lectures  and  studies  on  this  subject  which  was 
held  la.st  year.  It  remains,  however,  for  the  manufac- 
turers to  build  the  foundation  for  any  possible  export 
business  by  laying  four  cornerstones,  namely,  an  ef- 
ficient staff,  educated  to  the  business  and  in  contact 
with  the  world's  requirements,  unquestionable  busi- 
ness integrity,  efficient  organization  and  manufactur- 
ing methods  wliich  make  possible  the  jjroduction  of 
(piality  goods  at  minimum  cost,  honest  advertising.  At 
a  time  when  labor  and  material  conditions  in  foreign 
countries  are  such  as  to  ]nit  every  manufacturer  on 
his  mettle  it  remains  for  the  Canadian  manufacturers 
to  be  obliged  to  rely  on  efficient  factory  organization 
and  perfect  loyalty  and  co-operation  from  every  em- 
ployee in  a  whole-hearted,  honest  effort  to  produce 
goods  with  a  high  reputation  and  at  the  lowest  price 
eonsi.stent  with  the  scale  of  wages  and  living  condi- 
tions which  everyone  hopes  to  maintain  in  the  Dom- 
inion. A  knowledge  of  export  markets  and  all  things 
connected  therewith  is  most  helpful  and  mu.st  be  fol- 
lowed, if  export  trade  is  to  be  carried  on  at  an  ad- 
vantage and  we  must  have  an  export  trade  in  order  to 
maintain  our  financial  standing  as  a  nation.  It  re- 
mains, however,  for  those  inside  the  factory  to  make 
the  foundation  on  which  the  export  trade  is  to  be 
liased. 


From  the  character  of  the  Indian  Summer  that  we 
have  been  blessed  with  this  year  some  of  us  are  begin- 
ning to  wonder  as  to  whether  or  not  the  real  article 
and  the  Indian  variety  got  mixed.  Anyway,  we 
haven't  heard  anybody  complaining  about  the  coal 
thev  haven't  burned. 


Doubtless  many  people  have  begun  to  figure  out  a 
lot  of  interesting  po.ssibilities  on  the  basis  of  a  niiiior 
that  there  may  be  a  Combination  of  Price  Bros,  li 
T'ompany  and  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Company.  We  have 
heard  of  less  logical  suggestions  and  shall  await  with 
interest  something  authentic  from  the  parties  in- 
volved. 


The  (i\cr-sul)seri|)ti()n  by  40  per  cent,  of  the  ClO,- 
nno.OOO  of  the  repent  Irish  Free  State  Loan  is  a  very 
I'loouent  commentary  on  the  present  .state  of  affairs 
in  the  Emerald  Isle  as  compared  with  conditions  there 
a  conple  of  years  ago. 


Dei-ember  I3th.,  1923 
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THOMAS    .1.     HIIKKIO.    (\  A. 
I'liMKuror,   Cii.sl   AHHoclatioii   of   llio   Paper  Industry 


M  ih.>  risU  of  l..-i"!.'  a.M.UM'.l  "f  ivilrration,  1  UMMt 
,„'„rsr..  M-ain  ..,..-,.  ..xr.utivos,  tlu-  importa.u.'  ol 
spen.lmj,'  s..nu-  of  tl.o  ti.no  wlu.-h  tlu-.y  set  asi.le  lor 
..'•..motional  work,  in  an  nxaininat ion  oi  the  possibihlv 
l(  l.rin.'in"  al...Ml  iniprov.'Jiu-nt.s  in  the  manuFactunnfr 
rUU-H'iwy  '"an.l  jr.Micral  work  of  their  mills  thronjrii 
.{.•velopintr  their  Cost  Departments. 

1  have  seleeted  tiiis  short  title  "(•..nimonscnse  and 
Cost  Svsteius,"  beeause  L  desire  very  strongly  to  em- 
phasize the  faet  that  the  Cost  Association  has  eon- 
sistentlv  followed  a  policy  of  simplicity  in  everything- 
it  has  "undertaken,  as  regards  costs.  We  have  en- 
deavore.l  to  find  the  simplest  and  best  way  ot  dom- 
things.  The  oidv  method  to  iind  the  simplest  and  best 
wayr  is  to  examine  all  the  ditl'erent  methods  in  us.-, 
but  w.'  cannot  do  this  unless  it  is  made  possible  for 
us  to  do  so.  In  otber  words,  we  are  asking  very  sin- 
cerely that  executives  permit  and  cost  accountants 
will  "agree,  to  supply  us  with  information  regarding 
what  they  are  doing  in  cost  work,  and  what  they 
would  like  to  do.  You  have  doubtless  heard  it 
said  on  numerous  occasions,  that  executives  theiii- 
.selves  are  not  interested  in  costs.  What  they  want 
are  results,  which  will  show  in  their  dollars  and  cents 
column.  They  fight  shy  of  even  discussing  their  Cost 
Departments,  because  so  much  has  been  written  re- 
garding cost  systems  which  has  made  it  appear  that 
a  cost  system  is  a  conglomeration  of  forms  and  reports 
which  causes  a  lot  of  work  and  worry,  without  giving 
adecpiate  residts. 

But  after  all,  what  is  a  Cost  System?  Nothing  more 
than  applied  commonsense.  Take  your  mill,  you  have 
bought  or  built  that  mill  at  a  big  outlay;  you  have  to 
pay  taxes  and  insurance  and  repairs  on  it,  and  in  ad- 
dition every  year  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  deprecia- 
tion to  meet,  which  sum  should  be  set  aside  period- 
ically, so  that  as  the  mill  falls  into  decay,  there  will 
be  an  adequate  sum  on  hand  to  replace  it.  Now  then, 
you  have  bought  that  mill  in  order  to  have  a  place  to 
manufacture  your  pulp  or  paper.  The  sensible  thing 
to  do,  is  to  make  a  charge  against  that  pulp  or  paper 
for  the  use  of  that  mill,  and  this  charge  must  of  course 
be  based  on  the  cost  of  the  mill  to  you,  both  the  cost 
of  producing  and  the  general  expense  to  be  kept  as 
outlined  above.  Is  not  the  most  sensible  way  of  doing 
this,  to  allocate  these  costs  on  the  basis  of  the  space 
provided  in  the  mill?  Cei-tain  operations  have  to  be 
carried  on  in  your  mill,  and  each  of  these  operations 
requires  space  in  the  mill.  Why  not,  then,  charge 
into  the  cost  of  these  operations,  your  cost  in  provid- 
ing the  space  for  them  to  be  carried  on. 

Another  point  to  be  considered,  however,  is  that 
you  may  not  be  using  that  space  all  the  time.  The  mill 
may  be  shut  down.  Is  it  not  then  a  sensible  thing  to 
take  this  into  consideration  and  to  make  up  j'our 
mind  what  is  the  normal  running  time  of  your  mill, 
and  base  your  charges  for  the  use  of  the  space  pro- 
vided on  this  normal  running  time,  so  that  when  the 
mill  is  shut  down,  owing  to  lack  of  orders,  you  may 


(|uite  fairly  determine  what  is  the  cost  to  you  of  shut- 
ting the  mill  down  during  that  time.  Why  attempt 
to  charge  that  cost  into  your  products.  It  has  often 
been  pointed  out  in  this  connection,  that  if  a  shirt 
factory  made  10,000  shirts  a  year  and  the  ov.irhead 
was  ifiio.OOn,  the  overhead  cost  to,  be  added  would  be 
$1.00  a  shirt,  but  that  if  that  factory  only  made  two 
shirts  during  the  year,  the  overhead  cost  per  shirt 
cvould  be  $5,000,  which,  of  course,  would  be  absurd. 
Hut  following  this  logical  conclusion,  that  is  prac- 
tically what  many  pulp  and  paper  mill  executives  are 
doing  today.  They  are  not  taking  into  consideration 
ill  estimating  their  costs,  the  fact  that  sometimes  their 
mills  are  shut  down  or  are  running  below  their  normal 
capacity,  because  of  lack  of  orders.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant point  and  should  be  seriously  considered,  and 
:\n  attempt  made  no  matter  how  poor,  to  meet  this 
situation. 

Most  of  the  remarks  made  above  regarding  the  mill, 
apply  also  to  the  machinery  and  equipment  purchased 
for  the  mill.  Thej'  too  depreciate  and,  have  to  be  re- 
paired. But  in  allocating  the  cost  against  the  products 
made  on  these  machines,  we  cannot  do  so  on  the  basis 
of  the  sjiace  taken  up  by  the  machines,  that  would  not 
be  a  sensible  procedure.  What  we  have  to  do,  is  to 
determine  the  normal  {producing  capacity  of  these  ma- 
chines, also  their  normal  running  time.  Again.st  this 
normal  running  time  we  have  to  list  the  cost  to  us  of 
putting  that  machine  where  it  is  and  making  it  do  its 
work.  Now,  what  is  the  most  sensible  way  of  allocat- 
ing the  co.st?  Is  it  not  the  time  basis  way?  If  we 
then  determine  what  it  costs  to  run  the  machine  for 
an  hour  by  totalling  our  costs  and  dividing  them  by 
the  normal  running  time  of  the  machine,  we  have  a 
very  .simple  way  of  finding  out  what  our  costs  are  on 
each  operation,  by  adding  the  productive  labor  used  in 
connection  with  that  machine,  the  raw  material  cost, 
both  of  which  are  of  course  always  easily  obtained, 
and  the  cost  of  the  space  taken  iip  by  the  machine. 

Again  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  point 
of  shut  down  for  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the 
production  department,  such  as  lack  of  orders.  Since, 
however,  the  hourly  cost  of  running  the  machine  has 
been  determined,  it  becomes  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  these  shut  downs.  These 
things,  of  course,  are  common  knowledge.  They  are 
only  mentioned  here  because  of  the  apparent  necessit-J 
of  insisting  upon  the  fact  that  although  it  is  necessar"y 
to  compile  a  great  number  of  figures  in  arranging  a 
good  cost  system,  for  which  cost  accountants  are  often 
criticized,  yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  fig- 
ures merely  represent  the  carrying  out  of  quite  com 
raon-place,  commonsense  ideas. 

We  all  know  that  in  this  country,  and  probably  the 
world  generally,  the  quality  of  patience  for  which  our 
forefathers  were  noted,  has  become  rare.  Most  of  us 
are  impatient  to  get  a  thing  done  quickly.  We  want 
results  at  once,  and  any  short  cuts  we  can  take  are 
taken,  sometimes  without  a  sufficiently  careful  exam- 
ination as  to  whether  these    short    cuts  will  lead  us 
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where  we  want  to  go.  In  other  wor.ls,  wh.le  we  wa  it 
thines  done  in  a  tommonsensc  practical  way,  wc  aie 
not  always  willing  to  undertake  the  necessary  drud- 
gery in  connection  with  this  way. 
"  The  layout  of  a  good  Cost  System  even  in  a  coui- 
monsense'  practical  way  is  very  hard  work,  it  requires 
not  only  skill  but  diplomacy,  and  a  very  conscientious 
worker'  It  took  the  Federal  Tax  Acts  to  awaken  the 
public  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  great  deal  more  in 
Accountancy  than  they  had  ever  imagined^  For  too 
many  years  bookkeepers  have  been  laughed  at  tor 
doing  things  considered,  unnecessary,  the  expression 
generally  used,  being,  "too  theoretical." 

The  Federal  Tax  Acts  have,  however,  soniewhat 
changed  that.  The  public  realizes  a  good  deal  bettei 
than  it  did,  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  proper  ac- 
counting methods  in  its  business. 

The  Government  has  called  for  information  which 
can  only  be  given  satisfactorily  by  means  of  a  prop- 
eJly  kept  set  of  books,  and  1  have  repeatedly  heard  t 
said,  that  at  least  to  this  extent  the  Federal  Tax  Acts 
have  benefited  American  business. 

Now  as  to  costs,  cannot  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
take  a  lesson  from  the  many  mills  that  have  gone  into 
bankruptcy  in  the  past.     No  doubt  many  causes  have 
eontribSted  to  the  downfall  of  these  mills,  but  nobody 
can  deny  the  fact  that  many  of  them  failed  for  amounts 
M  indicated  very  very  clearly,  the  fact  that  the 
mills  had  been  operating  for  some  time  past,  prior  to 
their  final  break,  on  a  basis  which  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  even  --break  even".     In  other  words,  it 
has  often  been  made  clear  in  the  investigations  made 
by  the  referees,  that  the  men  operating  these   mills 
were  not  in  possession  of  the  necessary  facts  regarding 
the  operating  costs  of  the  mills,  or  they  never  could 
have  nossiblv  permitted  production  to  continue  en  the 
basis  on  wliich  it   ha-l  continued.     The   coramonsense 
thing  would  be,  it  appears,  to  take  a  lesson  from  these 
numerous   bankruptcies,   especially   at   a   time      when 
we  are  told  and  personally  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it, 
that  competition  must  become  more  severe,  and  de- 
finitely decide  the  facts  about  costs.     Decide,  that  we 
want  to  know  how  our  mill  cost  is  being  taken  care 
of-  how  our  machinery  and  equipment  cost  is  being 
taken  care  of;  what  is  being  done  about  executives 
salaries    are   they  being  considered   in  the   cost;   has 
any  attempt  been  made  to  allocate  selling  expenses? 
Questions  like   these    and   many   others   are   the    ones 
which  it  seems  to  me  executives  should  insist  on  hav- 
ing answered  to  their  satisfaction.     But  that  is  only 
one  phase  of  the  facts  to  be  derived  from  a  common- 
sense  cost  system,  namely,  that  we  get  facts  as  to  our 
operating  costs,  because  onee  we  are  assured  that  these 
facts  are^correct,  we  are  in  a  position  to  make  further 
investigations,  in  an  effort  to  determine  whether  we 
can  cut  down  these  costs  in  any  particular. 

We  may  find  that  some  machine  on  which  we  have 
been  priding  our.selves  as  being  one  which  has  ren- 
dered extremely  good  service  for  a  long  period  of 
years  is  in  fact  being  operated  at  a  very  high  cost, 
knd  that  it  would  very  well  pay  us  to  replace  it  with 
a  more  modern  machine. 

No  article  on  "Commonsense  Costs  for  Paper  Mills" 
is  complete,  however,  without  some  reference  to 
"steam".  This  is  indeed  a  subject  which  requires  a 
book  to  itself.  The  Cost  Association  some  months  ago 
sent  out  questionnaires  on  "Steam  Costs."  They  were 


very  carorullv  made  up  by  a  coiiipi^tciit  eiigincur.  The 
number  returned  to  date  has  been  most  disappomt- 
inir.  .evidently  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  filling  in  of 
these  ((ue.^tionnaires  would  involve  a  lot  of  work  on 
the  Cost  Department.  In  this  connection  I  want  to 
make  a  very  strong  appeal  to  cost  men  throughout  the 
industry,  to  give  a  little  of  their  time  weekly  to  the 
development  of  cost  work  generally.  Here  is  the  Cost 
Association,  financed  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufac- 
turers, operating  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  those  man- 
ufacturers and  others  who  do  not  contribute,  but  also 
operating  in  the  interests  of  the  cost  men  themselves. 

As  Secretary-Treasurer  of  this  Association,  I  am 
only  too  anxious  to  be  of  service  to  cost  men  in  the 
industry.  I  am  glad  at  any  time  to  receive  inquiries  or 
suggestions  from  them,  whether  the  mills  to  which  they 
are  attached  are  members  of  the  Association  or  not. 
It  is  oiir  belief  that  as  the  Association  proves  its  worth, 
the  mill  will  later  on  become  a  member,  and  in  many 
cases  in  the  past  this  belief  has  been  justified.  There- 
fore, I  very  strongly  appeal  to  cost  men  to  remember 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  statement,  to  the  effect  that, 
- '  every  man  owes  a  certain  amount  of  his  time  to  the 
up-building  of  the  profession  or  industry  to  which  he 
belongs." 


The  filling  in  of  the  "Steam  Cost"  questionnaire 
may  be  impossible  for  some  mills.  It  may  involve  verj- 
hard  work  on  others,  but  just  this  fact  proves  the 
necessity  for  filling  in  the  questionnaire.  The  very  fact 
that  the  information  necessary  is  not  available,  proves 
that  the  mills  making  these  statements  do  not  them- 
selves know  really  what  their  steam  is  costing  them, 
nor  ho'sv  the  steam  is  being  used.  They  may  have  very 
up-to-date  mills,  but  if  they  are  not  in  a  jiosition  to 
state  definiteh-  the  cost  of  running  their  steam  plant, 
and  the  use  to  which  the  steam  made  in  that  plant  is 
put,  then  I  say,  they  are  very  urgently  in  need  of  ob- 
taining the  information  which  the  "Steam  Co.st" 
questionnaire  we  sent  out  would  develop. 


TECHNICAL  PAPER  MEN  AT  WIRE  WORKS 

The  outstanding  event  in  September,  says  the  ' '  Papei- 
Maker  and  British  Paper  Trade  Journal,"'  was  the  8tli 
Conference  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Paper 
Makers'  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
held  at  Edinburgh,  again  meeting  in  the  halls  of  Herrot- 
Watt  College,  a  name  and  place  familiar  to  many  Cana- 
dians. The  Paper  Maker  goes  on  to  say,  after  men- 
tioning the  excellent  papers  read  at  the  meeting. 

On  the  Thursday  morning  the  party  had  an  opportun 
ity  of  seeing  some  of  the  intricacies  and  the  delicate 
operation  in  connection  with  the  making  of  machine 
wires.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  McFarlane 
and  his  lieutenants  the  visitors  saw  every  operation  car- 
ried on  in  the  extensive  departments  of  the  United  Wire 
Works,  Ltd.,  Ijcith  Walk. 

The  parties  were  sho^vn  the  metai  in  the  various 
stages  through  which  it  passes,  and  several  paper-makers 
who  for  tlie  first  time  saw  the  wire  drawing,  annealing, 
testing,  winding  and  re-winding,  purification  proces.ses. 
the  working  on  the  looms,  and  the  extremely  difficult 
and  delicate  operation  of  seaming  by  hand,  came  away 
convinced  that  when  a  Avire  cannot  be  obtained  as  quick- 
ly as  desired  there  are  very  good  reasons  indeed  why 
the  manufacturer  cannot  possibly  sjjced  up  the  yarinH.s 
processes  involved. 
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In  our  artii'l.'  .•iilillf.l  '•lloiit,"  which  was  piiltlished 
i„  ih.-  l'..ll>  aiul  I'aiMT  Ma-a/.ine  of  OH.  11th  Vm  we 
r.iiiixl  miifh  ol'  inliMcst  whilt-  followiii-;  Hk'  Htii. 
fn.iii  till'  hoil.T  room  tliroii'.'h  the  mill  and  liacU  a-rain. 
Whili'  the  mill  is  running:;,  the  same  events  are  hup- 
prninj;  all  the  liuie  in  jiraet  ically  the  same  order.  In 
a  diasTram  they  ean  be  shown  best  by  a  circle,  so  such 
a  rejiular  succession  of  Bvents  is  defined  as  a  "cycle." 

While  the  boilers  are  workin<r  there  is  another  very 
inlereslin-r  eyeh'  bein-r  completed  in  the  liirnaces. 
Alter  millions  ol'  years  the  Carbon  in  the  coal  is  •roint: 
back  to  the  air  whence  it  came  via  the  plants  and 
trees  of  i)rehistoric  days.  This  cycle  is  most  intcrest- 
infi  anil  important  to  any  person  whose  business  it  is 
to  know  coal.  In  the  ortlinary  text  book  very  little 
is  said  on  the  sub.iect,  probably  because  it  would  take 
too  much  space.  Rut  one  who  expects  to  reduce  .steam 
costs  can  read  >ip  on  (.'eoloiry  to  good  advantage  and 
be  well  entertained  at  the  same  time.  We  offer  a 
brief  study  of  the  formation  of  coal  because  there  is 
no  better  way  to  explain  the  dilVerencc  in  coals,  due 
to  ash,  volatile  matter,  etc. 

Geologists  tell  us  that  the  cai'th  was  at  first  a  ball 
of  flaming  gas  and  all  our  carbon  was  in  the  gaseous 
state.  If  so,  it  must  have  been  very  hot  in  those  days, 
for  carbon  will  not  vapori/c  till  raiseil  to  a  temperature 
of  6330  deg.  F.  Those  men  say  that  after  several  mil- 
lions of  years,  when  things  were  cooled  down  a  bit, 
carbon  had  formed  a  combination  with  oxygen  and 
was  still  in  the  air  as  carbon  dioxide  CO.,.  Eventually 
some  substances  became  liquids  and  some  solids  and 
the  Earth  had  a  crust,  of  solid  matter  which  projected 
in  places  througli  the  waters  which  covered  it. 

None  of  the  land  was  very  high,  for  all  the  mount- 
ains we  have  now  were  formed  in  later  ages.  Nor 
was  it  solid  through  and  through.  From  time  to  time 
some  part  would  sink  again  into  the  sea.  The  district 
that  is  now  the  Maritime  Provinces  was  one  of  these 
uncertain  spots,  and  the  coal  now  mined  there  is  due 
to  that  fact. 

It  is  thought  that  for  thousands  of  years,  this  area 
would  be  entirely  covered  by  the  waters  of  a  huge 
river  which  flowed  from  the  north-west.  Thousands 
of  tons  of  clay  and  sand  were  carried  in  by  this  river, 
till  the  water  was  so  .shallow  that  plants  began  to  grow. 
We  have  the  same  thing  happening  in  the  mouths  of 
many  of  our  rivers  to-day,  but  not  on  such  a  grand 
scale  because  our  streams  are  smaller. 

The  ancient  river  continued  to  cai-ry  down  solid 
material  till  after  a  while  a  ring  of  land  was  formed 
around  the  district  and  it  was  afterwards  covered  by 
water  only  at  the  time  of  floods.  During  the  rest  of 
each  year,  the  ring  of  land  and  the  vegetation  which 
covered  it,  caught  most  of  the  solid  matter  in  the 
water,  so  the  interior  of  the  island  was  built  up  with 
vegetable  matter.  Every  plant  and  tree  dropped 
leaves  and  branches,  and  many  plants  and  some  trees 
Avere  overturned  into  the  bog  so  tlu;  whole  di.strict 
was  covered  with  a  mat  of  partly  decomposed  veget- 
able matter.  It  was  only  ])artly  decomposed  because 
when  under  water  it  would  not  get  oxygen  enough  to 
make  it  rot  entirely.     The  water  of  our  present  day 


peat  bogs  acts  as  a  preservative  of  solid  matter  in 
just  the  same  way. 

There  we  have  the  point,.  The  principal  solid  mat- 
ter of  all  plants  is  cellulose,  which  is  largely  carbon. 
The  only  available  supply  of  it  is  in  the  air  in  the 
form  of  carbon  dioxide.  I'lants  take  this  gas  through 
their  leaves,  which  are  spread  to  the  sun  so  the  heat 
will  decompose  it  to  carbon  and  oxygen.  Most  of 
this  oxygen  is  returned  to  the  air  and  the  carbon 
forms  a  now  condjination  —  C„II,„0.,.,  —  which  is 
"cellulose",  the  fibre  of  the  plant. 

The  vegetation  of  the  coal  age  grew  faster  than 
ours  does  because  there  was  more  COj  in  the  air.  Also 
becau.se  it  was  warmer  then  and  there  was  an  excess  of 
water  everyAvhere.  More  than  half  of  the  material 
in  any  tree  is  water  and  plants  have  a  still  higher  per- 
centage. Heat  is  required  for  rapid  growth,  so  the 
conditions  were  right  in  every  respect.  The  trees  were 
immcns(!  both  in  diameter  and  height  and  the  under- 
growth more  dense  than  any  of  our  tropical  forests,  so 
probably  the  bog  increased  in  depth  twenty  times 
faster  then  than  ours  do.  But  even  at  what  it  would 
take  something  like  a  million  years  to  lay  down  the 
coal  in  the  ^Taritime  Provinces. 

In  explaining  the  fact  that  all  coal  seams  are  over- 
laid with  stoney  matter,  some  Geologists  say  that  the 
crust  of  the  earth  was  comi)aratively  soft  in  that  age 
and  a  great  weight  on  any  portion  would  cau.se  that 
district  to  sink.  If  such  were  the  ease,  the  weight  of 
the  materials  in  the  ancient  peat  bogs  caused  them  to 
sink.  Other  explanations  are  offered  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  strata  containing  coal,  all  of  which  are  very 
interesting,  and  each  may  have  had  a  part  in  the 
work.  To  us  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  coal 
basin  sank  of  its  own  weight  or  because  the  earth's 
crust  was  continually  changing  shape  due  to  one  part 
cooling  faster  than  another  and  so  forth.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  river  did  eventually  flow  over  the 
bog  again,  covering  the  vegetation  with  clay  and  other 
mineral  matter  which  afterwards  turned  to  rock.  This 
material  was  piled  on  till  the  water  became  shallow 
again.  Then  plants  grew  once  more  and  another  bog 
formed.  In  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  field  the  process  went 
on  till  there  were  about  100  seams  of  coal  laid  down 
in  a  bed  of  rock  13,000  ft.  thick. 

In  this,  the  first  process  of  coal  making,  the  ash 
was  laid  down  as  well  as  the  coal  making  material. 
The  fact  that  the  peat  bog  was  occasionallv  flooded 
accounts  for  a  part  of  the  ash  making  material.  There 
would  be  poor  coal,  high  in  ash  in  anv  part  of  the 
coal  district  where  the  ring  of  vegetation  around  the 
outside  was  not  thick  enough  to  preVent  the  river 
water  from  carrying  in  its  load  of  earthy  matter 
1  hough  your  coal  dealer  may  offer  coal  from  a  cer- 
tain well  known  seam,  if  that  coal  is  mined  near  tl'e 
edges  of  the  seam  it  will  contain  more  ash  per  pound 
than  the  average  of  the  coal  in  the  seam. 

There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  ash  in  coal  from  Uie 
top  and  bottom  of  the  seam,  but  i)articularly  at  the 
top  because  the  clay  would  mix  with  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  which  would  grow  for  a  long  time  after  the 
plants  of  the  undergrowth  were   covered  and   dead 
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This  shaly  i-nal  in  some  state  can  be  mixed  in  with  the 
good  coal  if  the  mine  company  is  not  very  careful 
about  its  methods  of  mining  and  cleaning  its  product. 
And  that  is  one  real  reason  for  analysing  coal  and 
lceei>ing  it  up  to  specifications. 

The  quantity  of  ash  in  a  particular  coal  depends  on 
the  conditions  under  -which  the  coal  measures  were 
laid  down:  the  quality,  on  the  kind  of  mineral  matter 
the  river  gathered  up  from  the  land  over  which  it 
flowed  before  it  reached  the  coal  basin.  There  was 
very  little  ash  in  the  vegetable  matter,  probably  not 
more  than  2  per  cent.  But  while  the  plants  were  lying 
in  the  swamp,  they  lost  a  portion  of  their  weight  in 
CO;  and  CH^.  Even  after  the  seam  was  covered  there 
were  plenty  of  cracks  or  fissures  through  which  these 
gases  could  escape.  The  bulk  of  the  water  was 
squeezed  otit  under  the  pressure  of  the  materials  piled 
upon  the  seam  so  that  by  weight  only  about  20  per 
cent,  of  the  original  material  is  left  in  the  coal.  Of 
course,  all  the  ash  making  substances  are  left  in  the 
coal  because  they  are  solid  matter.  So  5  or  6  per 
cent,  of  our  ash  is  due  to  material  left  in  the  coal  by 
the  plants  themselves.  If  there  is  oidy  6  per  cent,  ash 
in  a  coal  it  may  be  considered  as  good  average  fuel, 
as  far  as  quantity  of  ash  is  concerned. 

Quality  of  ash  is  another  matter  altogether.  The 
percentage  of  ash  in  a  certain  coal  may  be  low  and  it 
will  still  give  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  The  trouble- 
some feature  is,  of  course,  clinker.  If  an  ash  softens 
below  2.200  deg.  F.  there  is  likely  to  be  trouble  from 
clinkcring.  ^lost  steam  coals  form  a  certain  amount 
of  clinker  when  the  furnace  leinperature  is  froju  2.200 
deg.  F.  to  2.600  deg.  F..  but  tlio  kind  that  does  not  give 
trouble  unless  stirred  up.  The  fusion  point  of  hard 
coal  ash  is  above  2,600  deg.  F.  so  there  is  no  clinker 
formed  when  burning  this  grade. 

The  cost  of  ash  is  always  worth  figuring  when  you 
are  buying  coal.  For  instance,  suppose  you  require 
5.000  tons  of  coal  to  carry  you  through  the  Winter.  If 
you  get  6  per  cent,  ash  you  pay  for  300  tons  of  it  and, 
say  your  coal  costs  $7.00  per  ton,  you  hand  out  $2,100. 
Double  up  the  quantity  of  ash  and  unless  you  have 
bought  on  an  "ash  free"  basis,  away  goes  another 
$2,100.  at  least.  Besides  you  have  to  pay  for  more  men 
and  equipment  to  get  this  extra  material  out  of  the 
boiler  room. 

Other  things  being  equal,  a  coal  high  in  a.sh  will 
"evolve"  less  heat  than  one  of  low  ash.  Where  the 
percentage  of  ash  is  high,  the  B.t.u.  is  u.sually  low. 
For  example : 

Volatile  Fixed  B.t.u.  per  lb. 

Moisture      matter  carbon  Ash         by  coal 

3.02  33.81  n<l.4r)  6.74  '    14,414 

4.31  33.88  53.67  12.45  13,144 

In  this  particular  case  the  lo.ss  in  B.t.u.  is  very  large 
and    the   efficiency    of   the    r-oal    correspondingly    less. 

Besides,  you  have  to  figure  on  increased  draft  be- 
cause there  will  be  more  material  on  your  grates  and 
unless  the  draft  is  strong  you  will  not  get  enough  air 
through  the  ash  to  burn  the  coal  completely.  If  this 
draft  is  furnished  liy  a  stack,  it  ineans  more  leaks 
througli  the  furnace  walls.  Whi-i'e  fon'<-<l  draft  is 
used  you  have  to  pay  for  the  power  rcfinired  to  operate 
(hf>  blowers.  More  combustible  will  be  lost  with  the 
ash  because  the  fires  will  have  to  be  cleaned  more 
often  and  more  good  coal  will  go  to  the  pit  in  propor- 
tion. 


Wc  would  discuss  ash,  to  greater  length  and  take  up 
other  coal  impurities,  but  our  space  is  limited,  and 
now  that  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
one  can  save  money  by  studying  them,  we  will  pass  on 
with  just  a  word  about  moisture.  There  is  a  good 
reason  for  wetting  very  fine  industry  coal.  Other- 
wise it  would  be  difficult  to  get  enough  air  thfough  it 
to  burn  it.  But  every  drop  of  water  which  goes  into 
the  furnace  has  to  be  heated  till  it  turns  to  steam  at 
.stack  temperature.  Not  one  B.t.u.  uised  to  make 
steam  in  the  furnace  will  perform  useful  work  in  the 
mill,  so  any  hesit  thus  used  must  be  discounted  on  the 
coal  bill. 

The  diflference  in  coals  due  to  the  variation  in  the 
q\iantities  of  fixed  and  volatile  matter  is  easier  to 
understand,  if  we  go  back  again  to  the  coal  age.  We 
want  to  know  why  some  coal  should  be  very  nearly 
solid  carbon  and  others  produce  a  great,  deal  of  gas. 
While  the  vegetable  matter  lay  on  the  top  of  the  peat 
bog  exposed  to  the  air,  part  of  the  carbon  in  it  was 
joined  to  pai"t  of  its  oxygen  to  make  CO^  and  part  of 
its  hydrogen  united  with  ox.ygen  of  the  air  to  form 
water.  Both  are  lost  into  the  air  and  the  material 
weighs  less  and  less.  This  is  the  process  of  decay  as 
we  know  it  in  our  everj'  day  life,  and  if  we  examine 
an  extremely  rotten  bit  of  wood  from  which  the  water 
is  all  gone,  it  will  fall  to  dust  which  is  very  nearly 
pure  carbon. 

Now  consider  the  vegetable  matter  which  was  buried 
in  the  ground  where  none  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
could  get  at  it.  It  was  still  possible  for  some  of  the 
carbon  of  the  plant  to  unite  with  some  of  the  oxygen 
in  it  and  form  CO.  and  for  some  to  hook  up  with 
hydrogen  to  form  methane  or  marsh  gas  CH^,  also  for 
part  of  the  hydrogen  to  unite  with  oxygen  to  form 
water.  Both  CO,  and  CH^  are  gases  which  would 
escape  through  the  overlying  rock  if  given  a  chance. 
Water  would  be  squeezed  through  any  cracks  and  fis- 
sures in  the  overlying  rock,  if  there  were  such. 

From  some  coal  basins  most  of  the  gases  got  away, 
for  during  the  contraction  of  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
the  rocks  M^ere  very  much  disturbed,  folded,  and  sub- 
jected, to  heat,  so  that  the  gases  were  both  given  an 
opportunity  to  escape  and  this  was  hastened  by  a  rise 
in  temperature.  It  is  from  these  districts  we  "get  our 
hard  coal.  Soft  coal  comes  from  horizontal  strata 
which  have  not  been  much  disturbed,  consequently 
they  still  contain  most  of  the  gaseous  matter.  But  it 
only  requires  to  be  raised  to  a  slightly  higher  temi)era- 
ture,  say  500°  F.  and  the  gases  will  come  off  rapidly, 
so  fast  in  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  burn  them  before 
they  escape  from  the  furnace. 

The  difficulty  is  increa.sed  because  it  is  necessary  to 
raise  these  gases  to  a  very  much  higher  temperature 
before  they  will  burn.  Some  products  require  to  be 
heated  to  1.200  deg.  F.  before  thev  ignite  The 
furnace  for  soft  coal  is  or  should  be'  designed  with 
great  care  if  it  is  to  be  efficient.  It  will  be  a  large 
furnace,  for  the  more  volatile  matter  your  coal  con- 
tains, the  greater  furnace  volume  required  so  that  the 
air  and  gases  will  have  time  to  become  well  mixed  and 
burn  properly.  When  one  realizes  that  it  will  ruily 
take  a  few  seconds  for  the  gases  to  pass  to  tlic^  stack 
no  matter  how  large  the  furnace  i.s,  then  the  difficult v 
of  burning  highly  volatile  coal  will  he  .in.perly  ap- 
preciated. I      I       J      I 

The  formation  of  coal  is  a  process  which  goes  on 
through  a  series  of  steps  from    the  peat     swamp  to 
(Continued  on  page  1219) 
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H'l'ni;   nf  tin-   l":i|HMM.ik.-i-  :iii<l    Hrlll.sh    I'iip, 
(l''ioni  which  account  It  la  reprinted) 


'I'lii-  buildiiifj  itpcrntioiis  in  lomuction  with  tin-  new  null 
hiiw  lu'infj  iTi'ctcd  at  KfinsKv,  Kint,  lire  nidkinj!;  substaii 
tiiil  prof^rt'ss,  and  already  the  cliinincy  and  main  liiiildin^.s 
art'  a  landmark  for  miles  round.  The  contractors  for  the 
.sti'cl  work  have  f^one  well  ahead  of  the  hrieklayers,  and 
the  local  contractor  would  gladly  ingage  another  100  men 
for  the  hricklayinji;  if  tlicy  could  he  obtained.  Hut  con- 
siderinj;  the  practical  work  on  the  .site  conmienced  with 
the  new  year,  l!V_';i.  gratifyin;;-  progress  has  been  made 
and  one  is  impressed  by  the  majestic  proportions  of  the 
main  buildings,  particularly  the  machine  house,  which  is 
twice  the  size  of  any  machine  room  at  Sittingbourne.  The 
mill  stands  on  historic  groinid,  and  loe.il  tradition  says 
here  once  stood  a  castle  of  iniportaiue  erected  to  with- 
stand the  adventurous  Danes,  wlio  undoubtedly  did  get  as 
far  as  Milton  Regis,  and  (juite  a  ninnber  of  the  invaders' 
bones  have  been  found  near  the  banks  of  the  Swale  and 
the  Creek,  which  runs  alongside  the  new  mill  and  enables 
100-ton  barges  to  come  alongside.  Since  my  previous 
visit  the  water  suj)j)ly,  ample  in  quantity  and  pure  in 
quality,  has  been  proved,  and  the  water  storage  reservoirs 
are  approaching  completion. 

The  Kcmsley  Mills  will  mean  a  new  colony,  built  on 
iiiodtl  lines,  and  what  Mr.  Frank  Lloyd's  enterprise  has 
me.int  for  Sittingbourne  it  is  not  difficult  to  realise. 

The  private  railway  line  from  Ridham  Dock  to  the  . 
Sittingbourne  !Mill  runs  alongside  the  new  mill,  and  it  is 
obvious  tliat  haulage,  carriage  and  handling  have  received 
a  tremendous  amount  of  careful  consideration.  I  doubt  if 
any  "news"  mill  in  this  country  can  show  an  advantagi 
in  this  connection  over  Messrs.  Lloyd.  In  these  dull  time.s 
for  many  British  paper  mills  it  is  cheering  to  note  that 
those  responsible  are  speeding  up  the  new  undertaking, 
and  certainly  Mr.  Frank  Lloyd  and  those  associated  with 
him  have  no  fears  as  to  the  future  of  the  British  paper 
trade.  Mr.  Percy  Denson  and  Mr.  ISIiller  gave  me  many 
interesting  fact.s — some  were  in  confidence  and  are  not 
yet  public  property — but  I  may  mention  that  the  pulp 
will  be  mechanically  shredded  and  blown  into  the  potchers. 
This  will  save  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  and  handl- 
ing. Of  late  considerable  economies  have  been  effected  in 
coal  consumption  at  Sittingbourne,  and  the  benefit  of 
these  experiments  and  experience  will,  of  course,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Kemsley  Mill.  Mr.  Richards  was  away  on 
holiday,  but  I  found  Mr.  Tidbury,  assistant  engineer,  verv 
courteous  and  well  informed,  and  he  gave  me  much  valu- 
able and  interesting  data.  A  visit  to  the  wells  affords 
convincing  evidence  that  the  water  diviner  who  located  the 
water  rendered  the  district  a  real  and  lasting  service. 
The  water  is  there  all  right,  and  without  this  assured 
sui)|ily  the  erection  of  a  great  pa]ier  mill  could  not  have 
been  undertaken.  Not  only  was  the  water  expert  right 
in  the  exact  spot  he  pegged  out,  but  he  also  prophesied 
with  accuracy  the  depth  at  which  water  would  be  found, 
and   was   right   in   regard  to  the   approximate   yield. 

The  front  of  the  mill  faces  south,  and  the  buildings 
have  a  width  of  330  ft.,  and  they  run  back  for  a  dejitii 
of  800  ft. — or  nearly  300  yards.  Conspicuous  in  the  front 
of  the  mill  is  the  foundation  stone  bearing  the  followini; 
inscription : — 

Thix  foundalion  Stone  xca.i  laid  hi/  Frank  Lloi/d,  Esq., 
ill  commemoration  of  hi.s  .50  i/carx  ririth  Edward  Lloifii , 
Limited,   nth   August,   1923. 

A  silver  trowel  with  an  ivory  handle  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  by  Mr.  W.   L.   Grant,  architect,  and  Mr.   A. 


Bishop,  buililer,  who  wi:re  in  attendance;  whilst  the  stoni 
was  lowered  into  position. 

Upon  entering  the  space  in  the  front  of  the  building 
enclosed  by  lofty  and  very  solid  walls  of  brickwork,  one 
comes  upon  the  Shredder  House,  a  spacious  place  that 
will  store  the  raw  material.  In  the  Shredder  House  tint 
IJulp  will  be  pneum.atically  conveyed  through  tubes  to  the 
Poteli(!r  House  which  illustrates  that  one  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  mill  is  designed  is  that,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  labour  will  be  eliminated  where  mechanical  sci- 
ence can  be  utili.sed.  On  the  left  front  to  the  west  of  the 
building  the  Potcher  House  for  Nos.  3  and  4  machines  is 
being  built.  This  is  anoth(-r  spacious  part  of  tlu!  mill, 
which  is  to  be  equipjH'd  with  the  latest  devices  for  tin- 
preparation  of  the  raw  material. 

One  is  struck  with  the  massive  nature  of  the  brickwork. 
The  main  walls  are  28  ins.  thick  to  the  first  floor,  and 
from  there  to  the  roof  they  are  18  ins.  in  thickness.  The 
height  of  the  walls  is  54  ft. 

The  engine  house  and  the  potcher  house  extend  from 
Nos.  3  and  4  potcher  house  to  the  east  of  the  outer  wall, 
and  at  the  rear  of  the  engine  house  is  the  boiler  house, 
where  also  the  shaft  is  being  constructed.  The  building  of 
the  shaft  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Hilton,  of  Brockley, 
S.  E.,  a  member  of  the  well-known  Blackburn  firm  who 
built  the  big  .shaft  at  the  Sittingbourne  Mills.  The  shaft 
at  Kemsley  will  be  150  ft.  in  height,  and  it  has  an  interior 
diameter  of  9  ft.  It  is  being  built  with  a  single  line  of 
lirickwork  running  in  spiral  fashion  from  the  base  to  the 
summit,  and  some  idea  of  its  .stability  can  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  being  built  on  a  base  of  400  tons  of  con- 
crete, embedded  15  ft.  in  the  solid  earth.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  know  that  the  first  brick  in  the  chimney  shaft 
was  laid  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Miller.  A  present  the  shaft  is 
about  half-way  up. 

In  the  engine  house  the  main  engine  will  be  a  Sulzer 
(Swiss)  horizontal  reciprocating  engine  of  2,200  h.  )>. 
This  will  generate  electric  current  at  2,200  volts,  that 
will  supply  the  electrical  energy  for  the  whole  of  the  mill, 
for  electricity  will  be  the  principal  power  here. 

The  potcher  house  is  modelled  on  similar  lines  to  the 
potcher  house  at  No.  3  mill,  Sittingbourne,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  several  modern  improvements  intro- 
duced. 

The  boiler  house  will  be  capable  of  housing  ten  Stir- 
ling boilers,  but  the  present  complement  will  be  four. 

Beyond  the  potcher  house,  and  extending  for  350  ft., 
with  a  width  of  112  ft.,  is  the  machine  house.  Looking 
at  the  bewildering  mass  of  steel  framework  and  huge  steel 
girders  being  swung  into  position,  with  workmen  swarm- 
ing all  around,  all  going  at  top  speed,  one  was  struck 
with  the  vastness  of  the  machine  house.  It  is  double  the 
area  of  the  machine  house  in  No.  3  mill.  At  present  it  is 
intended  to  put  down  two  machines,  which  will  each  turn 
out  a  sheet  of  paper  215  ins.  wide,  at  the  rate  of  800 
ft.  a  minute,  which  means  75  tons  of  paper  a  day.  These 
will  be  the  largest  news-making  machines  in  England. 
There  are  two  ma<-hines  of  equal  dimensions  at  the  Abitibi 
Power  and  Pajxr  Co.,  two  at  Belgo  Paper  Co.,  one  at 
Donnacona  Pajier  Co.,  and  one  at  tlie  Backus-Brooks  Co., 
Canada;  hut  there  are  no  larger  machines  in  the  world. 
The  machines  will  be  driven  by  steam  engines,  using  the 
Lloyd-Hutchison  drive.  The  machine  will  be  on  a  raised 
floor  of  enormous  strength,  as  is  the  case  at  No.  3  mill. 
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Beyond  tlie  niacliine  house  will  bi-  tin-  papi-r  store,  from 
which  the  reels  of  papt-r  will  be  conveyed  to  Keinsley 
Wharf,  a  little  distance  beyond,  for  the  waters  of  Milton 
Creek  are  at  the  back  door  of  Kciuslcy  Mill.  It  is  tlu- 
existence  of  the  Creek  and  the  Swale  that  has,  like  a 
inafrnet,  drawn  tills  iiive  of  industry  to  their  hanks,  for 
Ridham  Dock  is  only  about  a  mile  from  iiere. 

The  ifcneral  .stores  and  the  engineers'  .shop  are  bevond 
the  boiler  house,  to  the  west  of  the  niaciiine  bouse.  The 
engineers'  shop,  it  may  be  added,  will  be  fitted  with  some 
of  the  finest  tools  money  can  buy,  capable  of  dealing  with 
work  on  machines  275   ins.  in  width. 

Kemsley  Mill  is  a  huge  framework  of  steel,  with  l)rlck 
panels.  No  timber  at  all  is  used  in  Its  construction.  Notli 
Ing  but  bricks,  steel,  and  cement  are  employed  In  the  fab- 
ric, wliich  siiould  be  as  near  fireproof  as  it  is  jjossible  to 
have  anything.  The  roofs  will  be  covered  with  concrete, 
with  lantern  lights  in  every  roof,  so  tliat  there  will  be  an 
abundance  of  light.  At  this  mill  the  steel  work  will  take 
all  the  load,  which  is  evenly  distributed — not  the  brick 
walls,  which  is  the  case  with  the  Sittingbourne  Mills. 
And  wliat  steel  work  it  is  I  There  arc  roiled  steel  girders 
weighing  up  to  11  tons,  being  raised  or  swung  into  posi- 
tion by  powerful  cranes.  One  of  the  cranes  is  worked  In- 
steam  power,  and  another  by  electricity.  The  11 -ton  gir- 
der is  5i  ft.  long.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  all  this  mas- 
.sive  steel  work  manipulated  by  skilled  craftsmen — to  say 
nothing  of  the  interlacing  and  criss-crossing  of  steel 
stays  and  other  metal  work,  each  length  to  bear  its  in- 
tended burden,  all  interwoven  into  one  gigantic  and  seem- 
inglv  invulnerable  whole. 


hop  .•iiid  Sons,  Sittingbourne,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
\.  Bishop.  There  are  fifty-three  bricklayers  at  work,  and 
the  contractors  could  do  with  100  more.  Bricklayers  have 
been  sought  for  all  over  the  country,  but  it  seems  that 
there  is  a  dearth  of  them — more  is  the  pity,  for  the  pace 
of  the  work  is  regulated  by  the  bricklaying. 

Kemsley  Mill  is  being  built  from  designs  ))re))ared  in 
tlic  firm's  drawing  office,  which  incorporate  ideas  culled 
from  tho  United  States,  Canada,  and  other  countries, 
with  Mr.  W.  Leonard  Grant,  Sittingbourne,  the  supervis- 
Inir  architect. 


NO  NORWEGIAN  LOCKOUT 

The  threatened  lockout  of  10,000  or  more  pulp  and 
paper  mill  workers  in  Norway  has  been  averted.  This 
is  the  information  received  by  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  which  has  been  keeping  informed  of 
conditions  through  cablegrams.  Reports  that  the  lock- 
out had  gone  into  effect  were  erroneous,  and  an  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  between  the  workers  and  the 
emiiloyers.  A  cablegram  stating  that  the  lockout, 
several  times  postponed,  had  finally  gone  into  effect 
was  Followed  by  another  message  stating  that  the  lock- 
out had  been  averted  at  the  last  moment  by  an  agree- 
ment which  will  prevent  labor  difficulties  for  many 
months  ahead.  Other  messages,  however,  which  also 
announced  the  lockout  had  been  received  elsewhere  in 
the  Ignited  States  and  had  been  given  publicity,  but 
the  last  minute  settlement  was  not  similarly  an- 
noiinced.  The  lockout,  therefore,  was  not  at  any 
time  effective. 


The  electric  current  at  present  supjilied  to  Kiiiisley 
is  taken  from  the  mills  at  Sittingbourne.  The  old  engine 
house  of  the  former  Kemsley  Brickworks  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  transformer  house,  and  here  tlie  current 
from  Sittingbourne  is  transformed  from  6,600  volts  down 
to  130  volts,  and  distributed  to  those  parts  of  Kemsley 
Works  where  it  is  required.  This  work  was  carried  out 
by   the  firm's  own   electrical   engineering   staff. 

Kemsley  Dock  has  been  reconstructed  and  dredged  of 
iiuid,  sufficient  to  provide  two  berths  for  barges,  and  craft 
are  coming  in  and  out  of  here  continuously,  unloading 
materials  for  the  construction  of  the  mill.  All  the  steel 
work  and  other  material  are  brought  down  by  water,  un- 
loaded into  wagons,  and  run  on  ^Messrs.  Lloyd's  railway 
into  the  works.  Presently  reels  of  paper  will  be  conveyed 
from  the  new  mill  to  the  wharf,  ready  to  be  shipped  to 
wherever  it  is  wanted. 

The  old  washbacks  .and  the  Kemsley  rabbit  warren  have 
disap]jc;ircd.  The  washbacks  have  been  deepened  and 
enlarged  and  have  been  converted  Into  three  large  ponds, 
with  reinforced  concrete  sides  and  bottoms.  The  jionds 
will  obtain  their  water  su])))ly  from  the  borings  tiiat  have 
been  made  in  the  Meads.  Milton.  The  water  will  be  con- 
veyed through  .S-ft.  pl|)es  into  the  mill,  and  it  will  be 
returned  through  another  line  of  pipes  into  another  of 
these  ponds,  and  the  effluent  will  go  into  the  Creek.  All 
the  drainage  and  water  services,  as  well  as  the  construc- 
tion of  the  reservoirs,  have  been  carried  out  by  the  firm's 
own  staff,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  .\.  A.  iUch.'irds. 
eliiif    engineer    ;ind    .Mr.    T.    TIdbury.    .•issist.-inl    engineer. 

Tlif  mIioIi-  of  the  steel  eoiistriietlon  .it  Kemsley  Mill 
Is  by  Messrs.  Iledpath.  Brown  &  Co..  Ltd..  London.  The 
building  contract  is  being  carried  out  bv  Messrs.   E.   Bis- 


STATIONERS'   BODY  MEETS   IN   MONTREAL 

Prominent  re])resentatives  of  business  interests  in 
the  United  States  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Stationers'  Association  of  Montreal  December  5,  at  the 
National  Club.  They  included  William  H.  Greenleaf, 
of  the  Carter's  Company,  formerly  field  secretary 
of  the  National  Association  of  Stationers  of  the  United. 
States. 

Election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  President, 
Robert  Fortier;  vice-president,  J.  Alf.  Guay;  secretary- 
treasurer,  J.  K.  Thompson;  executive  committee,  W. 
P.  Ch-ites,  A  Valiquette,  0.  H.  Manning,  T.  V.  Bell, 
Paul  Granger  and  W.  E.  Dawson. 


PAPER  MAN  APPROVED  MELLON 'S  PROPOSAL 

New  "^'ork.  Dee.  8 — A  referendum  taken  by  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  on  Secretary 
Mellon 's  proposal  for  tax  reduction  has  resulted  in 
over  95  percent  of  those  r-eplying  voting  in  favor  of 
the  Mellon  proposal,  and  against  a  bonus  for  able- 
bodied  veterans.  This  questionnaire  was  .sent  out  .so 
that  the  Association  might  be  able  to  speak  with  author- 
ity as  to  the  attitude  of  the  paper  industry  on  the 
tax  program.  The  referendum  provided  "that  the 
federal  government  in  the  opinion  of  the  industry, 
should  do  all  within  reason  for  the  care  of  .sick  and 
wounded  vetei-ans.  The  first  two  (luesticms  were 
answered  almost  unanimously  against  the  bonus,  and 
for  the  tax  proposal.  Questions  as  to  specific  jiroposals 
of  Secretary  ^Mellon,  varied  only  slightly  from  the 
replies  to  the  general  proposal. 
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SoiiH*     l^]l(Mn(Mi<;iry,    l^r;ic<  icnl,  And 
riuM>rc*lical  Xoli^s  on  HcNilinii' 


Hy  Mr.   I).  McNKIL,  tJimid   ItiliJ),'.-   I-iipiT  Mills 


.Mr.  .McNeil  opened  by  sufrfio.sting  tlial  I  he  best  \\ii\ 
to  study  lieatiriK  was  to  work  on  the  bcater.s.  Beatiiif^ 
wa.s,  admittedly,  an  art,  and  tliat  experience  wa.s  essen- 
tial before  one  could  jndjje  of  beaten  stuff.  On  the 
snbject  of  "feel,"  he  did  not,  know  of  any  instrument 
or  method  affording:  a  better  conelu.sion  during  the 
l^rocess  of  beating  than  the  result  of  "feel"  by  a  prac- 
tised beaterman.  lie  knew  a  man  who  could  tell  any 
brand  of  sulphite  or  soda  wood  pulj)  by  the  "feel" 
alone.  A  good  beaterman  should  tackle  his  job  some- 
thing like  this: — (1)  lie  compares  tlie  sample  with  tlu^ 
furnish.  (2)  He  estimates  how  long  it  will  take  to  at- 
tain the  desired  result  in  the  beatei-s  at  liis  disposal.  (:>; 
How  luiuiy  beaters,  and  which  beaters,  he  will  use.  (4i 
He  fills  in  a  beater  to  make  sure  of  his  reckoning  by 
feeling  the  half-stuff. 

Mr.  McNeil  attached  importance  to  the  beaterman 
seeing  the  sample  he  is  required  to  match,  and  observed 
that,  as  the  temper  of  the  steel  in  various  plates  and 
rolls  varied,  results  in  the  beater  necessarily  varied.  If 
fine,  free  stuff  was  required  the  liardest  steel  should 
be  chosen ;  if  soft  or  wet  stuff  was  desired  the  whole 
mill  was  used ;  and  if  the  tackle  be  hard  and  sharp  it 
must  be  "gingerly"  manipulated  until  appreciably 
dulled.  When  changing  from  soft  to  free  stuff  the 
rolls  and  plates  should  be  .sharpened  up  again  by  lower- 
ing the  roll  on  the  plate.  Mr.  McNeil  referred  to  the 
different  treatment  in  the  beater  of  esparto  as  against 
wood,  and  said  esparto  requires  a  good  deal  of  beating 
pressure  to  render  the  stock  soft.  When  bronze  bars 
are  used  there  is  practicallj'-  no  difference  so  far  as  sharp- 
ness is  concerned.  Wlien  a  softened  stuff  was  required 
the  speed  of  the  paper  machine  should  never  exceed 
the  beating  capacity,  else  the  paper  will  lose  its  desired 
characteristics. 

In  many  mills  the  beating  capacity  was  inadequate  to 
keep  up  with  the  speed  at  which  the  machines  could 
make  a  good  sheet.  He  next  dealt  with  the  subject  of 
uniformity  in  raw  materials  used,  and  said  that  in  the 
average  beater  mill  the  potchers  or  boating  engines  were 
from  10  to  .SO-cwt.  capacity.  If  it  were  practicable  to 
bring  forward  about  5  tons  at  a  time  many  bleaching 
and  beating  irregularities  would  be  eliminated.  The 
addition  of  "broke"  in  haphazard  quantities  was  ob- 
viously a  bad  practice,  and  it  was  an  advantage  to  have 
large  stuff-chests  and  intermediate  stuff-chests  in  order 
to  allow  the  contents  of  five  or  seven  or  more  beaters 
to  be  mixed  together.  Careful  refining  was  also  a 
great  factor  contributing  to  regularity. 

Mr.  McNeil  referred  at  length  to  the  attainment  of 
consistency  in  beating,  and  said,  when  the  last  ounce 
was  taken  out  of  the  flybars,  it  was  impossi])le  to  hope 
for  regularity  and  consistency,  and  said  that  the  freer 
the  stock  required  the  lighter  the  consistency.  Rarely 
two  beaters  in  the  same  mill  gave  identical  results,  and 
it  would  be  found  that  the  roll  or  plate  of  any  one  was 


'  A  report  of  an  excellent  paper  by  a  practical  beaterman 
presented  at  the  Eighth  Conference  of  the  British  Technical 
Section.     From  The  Paper  Maker. 


marly  always  mon-  worn  or  newer  than  liic  other.  Kveii 
new  heaters  gave  varying  results,  the  difference  being, 
in  his  o])inion,  due  to  une<|nal  fitting  and  roughne.ss! 
By  varying  the  stuff  in  one  beater  to  suit  the  stuff  in 
the  other  on.'  I'onld  produce  a  "mean"  result.  In  the 
ordinary  lype  of  hollander  the  beating  factors  were, 
rougldy:— Shape  and  size  of  the  trough;  friction  sur- 
face; of  the  trough;  height  and  sha|)e  of  front  rise  or 
breast;  and  position,  shape,  height  and  afljustabiiil,y  of 
backfall;  h'ngth.  br-adth,  heiglit  and  .shaj/e  of  the  bed- 
plate; material  the  bars  are  made  from;  the  shape  and 
thickness  of  the  l)ars;  bar  spacing  and  condition  and 
sharpne.ss  or  dullness  of  the  bars;  shape  of  the  cover; 
position  and  adjustability  of  the  stuff  doctor;  width  of 
spaces  between  the  beater  walls  and  the  sides  of  the  roll ; 
and  method  of  keeping  these  spaces  clear. 

On  the  question  of  furnish,  he  considered  the  factors 
were: — Condition  of  half-stuffs;  consistency;  spreading 
action;  stuff  friction;  mixing  qualities;  time;  temper- 
ature; acidity  or  alkalinity;  length  of  machine  wire  ■ 
wire  mesh;  texture  of  wet  felts;  the  great  human 
factor,  and  the  "feel." 

Next  the  subject  of  the  action  of  the  beater  on  the 
stuff  was  referred  to  and  the  softness  or  wetness  (liydi'a- 
tion).  He  held  the  view  that  it  was  only  when  liydr-a- 
tion  could  be  chemically  proved — such  as  with  grease- 
proofs  and  the  like — that  it  really  took  place,  and  he  did 
not  think  that  dehydration  could  take  place  either  on 
the  wire  or  at  the  press  rolls.  Hydration  was  probably 
the  most  complicated  subject  the  student  of  beating- 
had  to  face.  Most  of  the  literature  on  hydration  made 
litt:;e  distinction  between  absorption  and  inhibition  and 
hydration.  The  effect  of  temperature  was  referred  to, 
and  Mr.  McNeil  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  mechan- 
ical and  phj'sical  action  of  the  beater,  and  considered 
that  Dr.  Sigurd  Smith's  work  and  other  papers  to  be 
one  of  the  best  theoretical  treatises  on  the  subject.  ISut 
Dr.  Smith  made  two  important  omissions.  One,  that 
fibrages  were  not  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  action ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  cell  contents  spread  transversely 
oTi  the  tlybars  in  every  good  beater.  In  a  simple  ex- 
periment he  had  obtained  results  in  agreement  with  Dr. 
Sigurd  Smith's  fibrage  theory.  Mr.  McNeil  dealt  next 
with  "spitting"  and  the  importance  of  flybar  spacing. 
It  had  been  said  that  beating  was  the  most  important 
part  of  i>aper  making  but  in  his  opinion  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  was  the  ability  to  write  out  a  furnish  to 
match  a  sample  at  a  profit,  and  frequently  it  would  be 
found  that  a  standard  furnish  was  originally  made  our 
by  a  beaterman. 

Many  old-fashioned  hollanders  were  still  in  use  on  the 
best  clas.ses  of  paper,  but  where  quality  was  the  main 
object  the  human  factor  was  the  main  contributer  to 
the  desired  end.  Mr.  McNeill  went  on.  A  great  many  of 
the  labor-saving  devices  in  our  industry  save  only  the 
muscles  of  the  workmen,  allowing  them  to  depend  on 
machines  instead  of  their  own  brains  and  initiative. 
Very  few  save  a  copper  or  make  an  improvement  in 
C(uality.  The  nearer  a  mechanical  contrivance  is  to  per- 
fection the  less  brain  power  is  called  for  on  the  part  of 
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the  operative,  and,  naturally,  he  thinks  less  oT  tlu' 
operation  and  its  results.  Mr.  McNeil  suggested  it 
would  be  interesting  hi  wateli  a  beater  of  the  Sigurd 
Smith  type  fitted  with  a  stone  plate  and  an  ordinary 
plate  which  i-ould  work  in  conjunction  and  independent- 
ly on  strong  papers,  lie  also  outlined  a  model  text-book 
on  beating  —  a  book  compiled  by  the  collaboration  of 
a  competent  chemist  and  an  engineer,  with  sanipte  of 
the  papers  referred  to  in  the  book. 

Discussions 

The  Chairman,  Capt.  ^Y.  E.  Nuttall,  said  the  subject 
of  "Beating"  was  a  very  complex  one.  One  could  not 
help  admiring  Mr.  McNeil  for  his  temerity  in  attempt- 
ing to  deal  with  such  an  enormous  question  in  the  little 
time  at  his  disposal.  To  attempt  to  criticise  the  i)aper 
as  a  whole  was  almost  impossible,  for  one  did  not  know 
where  to  begin.  Perhaps  to  him  (the  speaker)  the  most 
abiding  impression  from  the  paper  was:  What  a  won- 
derful man  a  beaterman  was.  How  greatly  dependeni 
they  were  on  the  beaterman,  and  how  important  it  wa.s 
that  they  should  be  thoroughly  educated  and  brought  in- 
to contact  with  the  best  possible  men.  The  nest  important 
thing  wa.s  they  wanted  more  beatermen  like  Mr.  IMc- 
NeU.  That  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Technical  Section  wliere  they  had  had  a  paper  on  the 
operative  side.  He  thought  it  should  be  the  policy  of 
the  Technical  Section  to  encourage  them  for  all  they 
were  worth.  (Canadian  Technical  Section  please 
note.— Ed.)  He  hoped  the  Technical  Section  would 
work  on  those  lines.  He  certainly  thought  Mr.  McNeil 
had  given  every  evidence  of  a  great  thinker,  and  took 
great  interest  in  his  work,  and,  if  he  was  mistaken  in 
some  things,  he  was  certainly  pretty  sound  in  others, 
and  he  thought  he  had  a  bright  future  in  front  of  him, 
and  he  was  sure  they  a  1  hoped  it  might  be  so. 

Mr.  Baker  agreed  that  these  papers  should  be  moi-e 
fully  discussed  at  the  local  Technical  Section  meetings, 
when  they  could  give  real  consideration  to  a  paper  of 
the  kind  they  had  just  heard,  and  which  deserved  the 
fullest  consideration. 

Dr.  McDonald  said  that,  on  the  subject  of  the  degree 
of  digestion,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  he  had 
any  special  ideas  or  figures  to  quote.  They  handled 
so  many  thousands  of  tons  of  soda  and  sulphite  part 
cooked  in  such  a  manner  they  had  no  control  of.  He 
thought  Mr.  McNeil  agreed  it  was  important  that  their 
stuff  should  be  i)roperly  cooked,  for  if  they  did  not 
get  right:y  cooked  stuff  they  could  not  do  a  good  job. 
He  personally  thanked  Mr.  McNeil  for  his  able  paper. 
Mr.  Petrie  said  it  was  not  uncommon,  as  Dr.  :McDonald 
had  said,  to  find  something  wrong  with  the  pulp— some- 
times that  would  not  beat.  He  had  pressed  it  down  a 
few  times— he  referred  to  the  pulp  they  used  with  their 
esparto.  Some  of  the  pulp  seemed  to  be  hard  and  grea.s\- 
and  some  was  quite  in  the  opposite  direction.  Therefore 
he  concluded  that  the  pulp  did  not  eome  into  the  coun- 
trj-  uniform.  Regarding  the  hoUander  beater,  if  pro- 
perly loaded  he  believed  it  could  not  be  touched.  Why 
anybody  could  condemn  the  hollander  he  did  not  know. 
He  should  like  to  re-echo  what  Mr.  Nuttall  had  said- 
he  wished  their  mills  had  a  few  more  men  like  Mr. 
McNeil. 


Mr.  P.  B.  Sadtler,  Philadelphia  representative  of 
the  Svvensou  Evaporator  Co.  has  moved  from  1309 
Widener  Bldg,  and  is  now  located  at  1228  Spruce  St., 
I'hiladelphia. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  WOOD  PULP  BY  THE 
SULFITE  PROCESS  (Die  Fabrikatiou  des  Zellstoffes 
aus  Holz— SulfitezcUstoff),  by  Richard  Dieckmann, 
is  the  title  of  Aolume  two  of  the  German  series  of 
handbooks  on  the  "Technique  and  Practice  of  Paper 
Manufacture",  which  are  under  the  general  editorship 
of  Professor  Emil  Heu.ser.  This  latest  volume  con- 
sists of  360  pages  and  contains  363  illustrations,  be- 
sides two  plans  for  a  sulfite  mill.  It  is  published  by 
the  weU-known  firm  of  Otto  Eisner,  Berlin,  and  is  of- 
fered to  this  continent  for  5  dollars. 

Volume  one  of  this  series,  bj'  Korschilgen  and  Sel- 
leger,  was  published  somewhat  over  a  year  ago  and 
treats  of  the  use  of  rags  in  paper  manufacture.  This 
second  volume,  by  Dieckmann,  is  devoted  exelusivelj' 
to  the  sulfite  process  for  making  pulp  and,  in  every 
way,  is  as  thorough  as  its  predecessor.  An  unusual 
amount  of  space  is  consumed  in  describing  niachinerj- 
and  allied  equipment;  also  many  domestic  and  foreign 
patents  are  reviewed. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  process  is  outlined  from  the 
historical  standpoint.  The  effect  of  the  War  on  wood 
and  straw  pulp  production  in  Germany  is  graphicallj' 
shown:  there  is  a  decrease  from  840,000  tons,  in  1914, 
to  262,000  tons,  in  1920.  Chapter  two  is  concerned 
with  water  purification,  with  many  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  purification  sj'stems  of  German  manufacture. 
In  the  first  part  of  chapter  three  the  author  considers 
the  properties  of  pulp  wood  and  its  decay ;  in  the  re- 
maining section  he  treats  of  the  handling,  barking, 
and  chipping  processes  together  with  the  different 
kinds  of  machinery  used.  Chapter  four,  one  of  the 
longest,  deals  with  the  preparation  of  the  cooking  acid. 
Of  little  interest  would  be  the  section  on  pyrites  to  the 
Canadian  or  American  manufacturer,  but  the  one  on 
gas  cooling  and  absorption,  where  both  the  tank  and 
tower  systems  are  considered  in  detail,  deserves 
more  than  passing  mention.  The  following  chapter  is 
an  excellent  treatise  on  digester  and  valve  construcr 
tion,  and  the  part  on  the  cooking  process  constitutes 
a  good  review  of  the  recent  literature  on  the  subject. 
There  are  several  poorly  reproduced  cooking  charts 
and  this  is  true  of  many  illustrations  in  the  text. 

Chapter  six,  consisting  of  94  pages,  is  concerned 
with  the  refining  and  bleaching  operations.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  complete  chapters  in  the  book. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  .succeeding  chapter  four  pages 
are  given  to  fiber  recovery,  while  the  major  part  is 
devoted  to  the  utilization  or  waste  sulfite  liquor  for 
the  manufacture  of  ethyl  alcohol,  by  fermentation, 
and  as  a  fuel.  The  final  chapter,  somewhat  different 
from  the  others,  enumerates  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant methods  of  chemical  analysis  incident  to  the 
sulfite  process,  and  also  contains  addenda  to  the  other 
chapters. 

This  series  of  books  is  on  a  somewhat  different  basis 
than  the  textbooks  prepared  by  the  Canadian  and 
American  Technical  Associations,  but  perhaps  this  dif- 
ference has  already  been  sufficiently  emphasized.  The 
typography  of  the  book  and  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
printed  distinctly  savor  of  war  times. — J.  L.  P. 

NOTE:  —  Orders  may  be  placed  with  Pulp  and 
Pajier  Magazine,  and  mu.st  be  accompanied  by  remit- 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  FAIRY  GODMOTHER  AND 
HER   BLIND   EYE 

(ReprinttMl  rnmi  "'riie  Caiiiulia",  Kamloop.s,  B.C.) 
Acro.ss  the  ])liK'i(l  waters  of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de 
l''iR"a  fi-om  N'iftoria.  B.C.,  is  the  American  town  of 
Tort  Angeles.  The  "Haven  of  the  Angels"  it  calls 
itself,  but  for  a  freneration  it  has  been  regarded  as  a 
joke  by  most  Victorians  and  the  music  hall  jester. 
Yet,  to  some  Victorians.  Port  Angeles  spelled  "Tra- 
gedy", whicli  was  made  more  real  by  the  annual  ar- 
rival of  mail  sacks  containing  a  deluge  of  notices  of 
taxes  due  on  lots  in  Port  Angeles  subdivisions  nearer 
to  the  peaks  of  the  snowclad  Olympics  than  to  the 
Pacific-kissetl  sands  on  the  shore  of  the  "Haven  of 
the  Angels."  Hundreds  of  these  lots  returned  to 
their  original  owners,  who  no  doubt  cursed  their 
luck,  but  some  of  the  "easy"  Victorians  hung  on  to 
their  real  estate,  and  their  annual  pilgrimages  to  pay 
their  taxes  there  were  just  like  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
brations to  the  Rip  Van  Winkles  of  Port  Angeles.  For 
a  long  period  the  undertaker  was  the  busiest  little  man 
there,  and  he  did  his  work  so  well  that  finally  none 
were  left  but  the  tax  collector,  his  butcher,  his  baker 
and  his  mother-in-law,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Port  An- 
geles would  soon  be  as  easy  to  find  as  the  Continent 
of  Atlantis,  Tts  epitaph  was  written : 

"Yes,  Dust  to   Dust, 
And  Awshes  to  Awshes, 
A  town  went  Bust 
Where  Water  now  Washes." 

The  epitaph  is  now  hidden  under  a  sawdust  pile, 
and  each  day  sees  it  farther  and  farther  from  the 
possibility  of  use.  Port  Angeles  is  not  dead.  The 
"Haven  of  the  Angels"  is  no  longer  a  joke.  The 
breezes  from  ott'  the  Olympics  waft  odors  of  a  healthy 
industrial  .state  into  the  nostrils  of  Victorians.  Those 
of  them  who  retained  their  boom  time  town  lots  are 
now  reaping  the  harvest  of  what  they  term  their 
faith.  Port  Angeles  is  now  a  hustling,  thriving  "go- 
getting"  burg.  For  a  considerable  period  every 
steamer  leaving  Victoria  for  Port  Angeles  has  taken 
whole  familes  to  help  the  little  Yankee  town  make 
that  sawdust  pile  higher  and  bury  the  epitaph  deeper 
and  deeper,  until  now  it  is  estimated  20  per  cent,  of 
those  who  live  within  the  borders  of  the  "Haven  of 
the  Angels"  are  from  Victoria.  That  only  means  that 
l,r)00  people  no  longer  live  in  Victoria  and  contribute 
towards  the  prosperity  of  British  Columbia's  capital. 
They're  gone,  they're  lost  to  Victoria,  and  this  loss 
means  that  the  requirements  of  1,642,500  meals  per 
year  will  not  be  purchased  in  Victoria.  All  of  the 
Fifteen  Hundred  wore  clothes,  too.  It  means  a  loss 
of  2.')4.r)0n  loaves  of  bread  to  Victoria  bakers  per 
year,  a  loss  of  .'f;r,,4()0  to  the  city  for  water.  Most  of 
all,  it  means  the  loss  to  Canada  of  One  Thousand  Five 
Hundred  Canadians.  They  will  not  come  back ;  they've 
gone  to  aid  in  the  development  of  a  competing  nation. 
Yes,  it's  a  wonderful  thing  for  Port  Angeles.  Well 


might  you  ask:  "Has  Port  Angeles  a  Fairy  God- 
mother?" She  sure  has.  Brother,  and  the  fairy  is 
nothing  else  than  the  short-and-'hind  sightedne.ss  of 
loyal  (lanadian  legislators  who  permit  good  Canadian 
timber  to  be  exported  to  the  United  States  for  man 
ufacture  into  lumber.  Our  timber  goes,  our  people 
go.     (»ur  heritage  will  be  acres  of  stumps. 


ANOTHER  WARNING 


There  are  jieoplc  in  ('Muada  wliii  delude  them.selvcs 
with  the  fietion  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
arc  still  blessed  with  abundant  suijjilies  of  timber; 
that  this  country  has  in  inexhau.stible  stock;  and  that 
we  run  no  risk  of  depletion  by  allowing  wholesale  de- 
struction of  our  wood.  .Xotiiing  will  convince  such 
people  of  their  error  except  experience.  If  remedies  be 
not  ajiplied  and  the  persons  to  whom  we  have  reference 
be  privileged  to  live  for  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  they  are  likely  to  be  convinced  by  seeing  a 
stark  wilderness  which  will  have  taken  the  place  of 
wooded  lands. 

The  Boston  Transcript  is  not  suffering  under  anv 
illusions  in  regard  to  the  conditions  in  the  United 
States.  Nor  are  other  well  informed  persons  in  that 
country.  The  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  over 
there  are  not  blind.  They  know.  They  realize  that 
Canada  is  the  source  upon  which  they  must  larirely 
depend  for  some  years,  and  they  are"  taking  tolf  as 
fast  as  we  alloAv  them. 

The  Transcript,  speaking  of  the  United  States,  re- 
marks: "It  is  difficidt  to  realize  that  there  are  people 
of  unquestioned  intelligence  in  this  country  who  do 
not  seem  to  realize  our  national  timber  situation." 
To  which  we  might  say  "amen".  We  have  them  in 
Canada.  W^e  have  them  in  Nova  Scotia.  "So  much 
has  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years."  adds  the  Transcript,  "that 
It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  thinking  people 
everywhere  ought  to  be  reasonably  well  informed  as  to 
the  fundamental  facts."  We  might  verv  well  apply 
the  language  to  our  own  country.  'Tis  true.  But  the 
truth  does  not  seem  to  prevail. 

^^  The  question  is  no  longer  a  theoretical  one,  the 
rransenpt  points  (Hit.  Nor  is  it  one  in  which  alone 
Jiostenty  is  concerned.  It  is  a  live  question  for  the 
l)resent  generation.  "What  are  we  to  do  for  lum- 
ber.'" The  question  goes  home  to  every  one. 

"EAeii  if  the  utmost  were  done,  and  done  pronipi- 
l.v,"  remarks  the  Transcript— and  its  words  are  dead- 
ly proijhetic  —  "the  present  generation  is  destined  to 
feel  severely  the  pinch  of  timber  poverty  that  might 
have  been  averted  had  wise  counsels  been  listened  to 
earlier. ' ' 

r.ut  many  of  the  prescnl  generation  will  not  even 
now  be  warned,  eilher  in  the  United  .States  or  in  this 
country.  They  are  satisfied  to  pursue  the  path  of 
improvidence,  and  continue  to  cut  and  hew,  burn  and 
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destroy,  without  takiiifr  thoii<rlit  about  the  calamitous 
future"  that  draws  closer  and  closer  every  year. — 
Halifax  Herald. 


REVIEW  OF  FORESTRY  LITERATURE 
B-3  Proceedings  of  Forest  Protection  Conference  of 
the    Quebec   Forest   Protection    Association,    held    at 
Montreal,  January  23,  1923. 

"The  Forests  of  Quebec,"  by  (;.  (i.  Piihe.  Provincial 
Forestor.  Vast  and  jircscnt  nu'thods  of  logging  are  not 
conducive  to  the  regrowth  of  high  quality  forest,  since 
it  has  always  been  the  ]iractice  to  remove  the  best  trees 
of  the  best  "species,  leaving  the  inferior  species  to  repro- 
duce. Thus,  the  forest  has  deteriorated  in  (|uality  and 
quantity.  Logging  of  hardwoods  in  mi.xed  stands  is 
highly  desirable,  to  encourage  growth  of  the  more 
A-aluable  conifers.  Repeated  forest  fires  have  also  con- 
tributed very  largely  to  the  deterioratiim  of  the  forest 
in  area  and  (piality.  Great  damage  has  been  caused 
by  the  larch  saw-fly,  balsam  budworm  and  other  forest 
insects,  the  latter  having  destroyed  at  least  100,000,000 
cords  of  pnlpwood,  largely  balsam.  Relation  of  dis- 
posal of  logging  slash  to  protection  from  fire  and  in- 
sects, and  urgent  need  for  solution  of  this  problem. 
Regulation  of  the  cut  through  preparation  of  logging 
plans,  sub.ieet  to  approval  by  the  Governmenl.  The 
cut  must  be  restricted  to  the  annual  growth.  "Why 
Forest  protection  is  Necessary," — From  the  Forester's 
Point  of  View,  by  Dr.  f.  D.  Howe.  Protection  of  cut- 
over  and  Durned-over  lands  is  much  more  important 
than  protection  of  standing  timber.  The  former  is  the 
greater  hazard,  though  it  generally  receives  the  lesser 
protection.  Of  the  area  burned,  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  is  of  the  former.  Successive  fires  destroy 
the  possibility  of  natural  regeneration,  yet  the  cut- 
over  lands  are  the  ones  upon  which  we  must  largely 
depend  for  our  future  production.  Great  loss  from  soil- 
wastage  on  .severely  burned  areas.  Effect  on  surface 
drainage,— floods  and  droughts.  Our  forest  i)r(itection 
is  not  adequate,  but  it  must  he  made  so  if  oni'  forest 
industries  are  to  continue.  "From  the  Operator's  Point 
of  View."  by  W.  Gerard  Power  and  Robert  P.  Kernan. 
Adequate  protection  is  essential  to  the  permanence  of 
our  forest  industries.  Lack  of  this  means  heavy  loss  in 
cost  of  plant  and  river  improvements.  Need  for  larger 
expcndtnre  on  ]iei-sonnel  and  e(|uipment.  "From  the 
Public's  Point  of  View,"  by  Prof.  Stephen  Leacock. 
Forest  protection  and  eonservatioti  is  one  of  the  most 
iuipoitanl  cconnniic  faNl<s  of  oiir  day  anfl  generation. 
"Wireless  Telephony  in  the  Forest",  by  Lieut.  F.  L. 
Rash.  The  use  of  this  equij^ment  in  forest  protection 
is  just  beginning,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable experiment  in  co-o])eration  between  the 
United  States  Army  and  the  Fnited  States  Forest 
Service.  Prosjiects  for  future  usefulness  ap|)ear  good. 
"Co-operative  Forest  Protection"  l<y  E.  T.  Allen.  Co- 
ojierativc  fiic-])rcvcntivc  organization  in  the  Pacific 
Northwestern  States  dates  back  to  1906,  Federal,  State 
and  private  agencies  now  combine  their  efforts.  The 
Western  Forestry  and  Conservation  Association  was 
formed  in  1909.  and  is  effective  in  Washington,  Oregon, 
California.  Idaho  and  Montana.  Member  associations 
have  a  contributing  privately-owned  acreage  of  22 
million  acres  and  patrol  about  So  million  acres.  Ex- 
penditures on  forest  protection  vary  from  -tSOO.OOO.  to 
nearly  i|;2,000.0n0.  in  the  worst  years  Assessments  on 
forest  owners  vary  from  two  or  three  cents  per  acre 
per  year  in  Montana  and  California,  to  three  or  four 


cents  and  up  to  twenty-seven  cents  in  Oregon  and 
Washington,  and  from  an  average  of  eight  to  ten  cents 
in  Northern  Idaho  up  to  forty  cents  in  a  very  bad  season. 
It  pays  to  spend  enough  to  get  adequate  protection. 
The  costs  must  be  reckoned  as  insurance  on  values. 
Compare  with  taxes  and  interest,  they  are  not  excessive. 
Difficulties  of  organization:  members  dropping  out, 
etc.  Problem  resulting  from  increase  in  area  of  cut- 
over  land ;  this  comjjrises  a  greater  hazard  than  timber, 
but  is  difficult  to  collect  high  costs  from.  Fire  or- 
ganization for  logging  camps,  to  supplement  work  by 
Association.  Tm]iortance  of  publicity  in  forest  fire  pre- 
vention. Need  to  increase  expenditure  for  this  in  fair 
proportion  to  expenditure  in  other  branches.  Educa- 
tional publicity  reduces  the  number  of  fires  and  there- 
fore the  cost  of  fire-fighting,  and  is,  on  that  account,  a 
good,  as  well  as  a  necessary,  investment. -C.L. 


EASTERN  INTERNATIONAL  DOG-SLED 
DERBY  RACE 

Gulf  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  will  enter  a  team  of  huskies 
from  Clarke  City,  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence.     To   be   driven   bj'    a    French-Canadian    woodsman. 

Price  Bros,  will  enter  two  teams  of  huskies  from  Es- 
quimaux Point,  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
One  to  be  driven  by  Joe  Dupuis.  a  seal  hunter  and  winner 
of  fourth  place  last  winter's  race,  and  tlic  other  team, 
will  be  driven  by  a  wood.sman. 

J.  E.  Letourncau,  prospector,  will  enter  a  team  of  mas- 
tiffs and  St.  Bernards  from  Montmagny,  P.  Q.  and 
drive  the  team  himself. 

Power  Lumber  Co.  will  enter  a  team  of  Eskimo  dogs 
from  Esquimaux  Point,  to  be  driven  by  a  trapper  from 
the  Labrador  coast. 

J.  R.  Vatcher,  French-Canadian  trapper,  will  enter  a 
team  of  huskies  from  Sault  au  Venton,  on  the  North 
Shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  drive  it  himself. 

Leo  Beaulieu,  French-Canadian  woodsman,  will  enter 
a  team  of  ma.stiffs  and  St.  Bernards  from  Cap  Rouge. 
P.  Q.  and  drive  it  himself. 

Brown  Corporation  will  enter  two  teams  of  mastiffs 
and  St.  Bernards,  one  to  be  driven  by  Jean  Lebe,  Riviere 
Jaune.  P.  Q..  French-Canadian  world  war  scout,  hunter, 
trapper,  woodsman,  member  of  one  of  Capt.  Bernier's 
.\rctic  trips  and  winner  of  the  race  last  winter,  and  the 
other  team  M'ill  be  driven  by  Henri  Skeene,  La  Loutre, 
P.  Q.,  Indian  trader  and  trapper,  and  winner  of  second 
place  in  last  winter's  race. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Co.  will  enter  a  team  of  Newfound- 
land dogs  from  Oscalnoo,  P.  Q..  to  be  driven  by  an  In- 
dian trapper. 

Edward  P.  Clark,  West  Milan,  N.  H.,  trader  and  trap- 
per will  enter  a  team  of  Eskimo  dogs  from  Labrador  and 
drive  it  himself,  Clark  cime  in  fifth  in  the  race  last  win- 
ter. 

Pliilip  Molloy,  Berlin,  N.  H.,  will  enter  a  team  of 
seven   huskies,   and    drive   it   himself. 

Arthur  E.  Walden.  Wonalancet,  N.  H..  wll  enter  a 
team  of  seven  huskies  and  drive  it.  Walden  won  the  race 
in  Berlin,  N.  H.   in    1922. 

Patrick  Nolan,  former  prospector.  St.  Sauveur,  P.  Q., 
will  enter  a  team  of  great  Danes  and  drive  it  himself. 

Holt,  Renfrew  &  Co.,  furriers,  Quebec.  P.  Q.,  will 
enter  a  team  of  St.  Bernards  and  wolfhounds  to  he  dri- 
ven by  Joe  Chevrette, 
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The  North wrstirii  Alaska  Clmiiilur  of  C'oiiiincrci-  is 
kriiilv  iiiUnstid  in  tin-  race  and  is  now  studying  tli. 
possihilitN  of  cntiTinj;  a  tr.uo  lo  reprise  nt  Alaska  in  tli.' 
rai'c. 

A  f.w  nion-  rntrii-s  an-  .xii.tl.-.l  from  tli.-  Nortli  Siior. 
of  the  St.  I.awr.Mcc  and  from  tlir  Aliitilii  mininf;  district. 
As  navigation  to  tin-  Nortli  Shore  will  soon  elose,  it  wdl 
he  necessary  for  tcnius  from  this  district  to  niiish  aji 
l>roxhnately   100  miles  to  Quehcc. 

It  is  expected  that  two  more  American  teams  will  he 
entered.  An  American  team  driven  hy  Wahlen  won  the 
gold  eu|)  in  li>22.  The  jjrizc  monies  will  a])])roxiniate 
ahout   .+•■-' ,000. 

•livui  I.ehel,  winner  of  l.ist  winter's  rae<-,  has  suffered 
a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  his  leader  "Moose."  This  doj^, 
possessing  almost  human  intelligence,  great  strength  and 
endurance,  was  recently  killed  hy  an  automobile.  Lebcl 
is  now  busily  engaged  in  training  another  dog  to  take  the 
place  of  his  former  leader,  and  is  confident  that  lie  will 
lead  the  field  again  this  winter. 

The  dog  race  will  approximate  120  miles  to  be  run  in 
three  days,  and  entries  are  open  to  any  individual  or  as- 
sociation of  individuals  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

There  will  also  be  international  competitions  in  .ski-ing 
snowshoeing,  hockey,  curling,  skating,  ski-joring,  trotting 
races,  ski-jumping,  etc.  An  ice  palace  will  be  constructed, 
and  pari-mutuel  betting  machines  will  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  trotting  races. 

There  will  also  be  short  races  of  about  2  miles  for 
teams  comprised  of  2  dogs. 

The  prizes  for  the  120  miles  dog-sled  race  will  be 
$1,000  for  first,  and  a  silver  cup  and  one-third  win  to- 
wards the  permanent  ownership  of  the  Eastern  Interna- 
tional Dog-Sled  Derby  Cup  and  a  blue  ribbon.  Second 
prize  $1.00,  third  prize  $300,  fourth  prize  $200,  and  fifth 
prize  $100.  Entrance  fee  of  $10.00  should  be  .sent  to  The 
Eastern  International  Dog-Sled  Derby  Club,  Inc.,  Que- 
bec, P.  Q  ,  before  January  31,  1924. 


NEW  PULP  PLANT  MAY  COST  MILLION 

The  ' '  A'aiicouver  Province " '  jn-ints  a  report  from 
Prince  Rupert  that  plans  have  been  prepared  and  ma- 
chinery ordered  for  a  ninety-ton  bleached  sulphite 
pulp  plant,  the  building  and  machinery  for  which  will 
cost  from  $800,000  to  $1,000,000.  This  plant  will  be 
erected  at  Prince  Rupert  by  the  Prince  Rupert  Sulphite 
Fibre  Co.  Limited,  which  has  recently  purchased  the 
Emerson  mill  and  timber  limits.  The  proposal  is  to 
erect  at  Prince  Rupert  eight  concrete  buildings,  the 
plant  being  just  twice  the  size  that  at  Swansou  Bay, 
and  the  whole  to  employ  from  600  to  700  men.  It 
will  take  seven  or  eight  months  to  get  the  machinery, 
some  of  which  has  had  to  be  ordered  in  Europe.  In 
the  meantime,  the  site  will  be  prepared  and  the  build- 
ings erected  and  the  work  on  this  is  to  start  in  a  short 
time. 

If  sufficient  orders  can  be  secured,  the  present  saw- 
mill will  be  started  on  an  early  date,  as  it  is  in  such 
sliape  that  it  could  be  got  ready  for  operation  in  a 
month.  It  is  expected  that  the  capacity  of  the  saw- 
mill will  be  increased  so  that  it  may  carry  out  the 
idea  of  manufacturing  the  better  grade  of  timber  into 
high-grade  liunber  and  using  the  lower  grade  timber 
for  pulp. 

The  erection  of  a  new  wharf  is  part  of  the  plant  of 
the  company,  there  being  no  dock  at  present  at  the 
mill.  It  is  proposed  to  use  city  water  and  power  in 
{he  earlier  stages  of  the  work, 


TAX  ON  OIL  WOULD  HURT  POWELL  RIVER 

In  conneelioii  with  a  discussion  ijy  ProviiH-ial  au- 
thorities in  Krilish  ("olumbia  of  a  tax  on  imports  of 
I'liel  oil,  ostensibly  for  revr-nue  purposes,  Mr.  Norman 
Iinng,  manager  of  the  Powell  River  Co.,  is  reported 
to  have  statcil  that  tiie  proj)osed  tax  would  mean  an 
additioiuil  cost  of  $r)0,000  per  year  to  his  company.  It 
would  bo  impossible,  he  stated,  for  the  company  to 
revert  to  the  use  of  coal  for  fuel,  and  it  was  felt  at  the 
present  time  that  exceptionally  high  costs  were  being 
paid  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  company's  charges 
for  paper  were  standard  with  those  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Lang  asked  for  some  encouragement  for  the  in- 
dtistry,  stating  that  it  was  proposed  to  spend  $5,000,' 
000  on  development.  The  company  did  not  wish  to 
go  to  Alaska  or  Seattle,  but  wanted  to  manufacture 
an  additional  180,000  tons  of  paper  in  this  Province. 
He  said  that  high  taxes  were  being  pand  by  the  com- 
pany and  a  loss  of  over  $10,000  borne  annually  in 
order  to  keep  prices  uniform.  It  was  too  much  to 
impose  an   additional  tax  of  $50,000  on  his  company. 


WHALEN  RECEIVER  MAY  BE  CHANGED 

An  interesting  report  appears  in  the  \'ancouver  Sun 
to  the  effect  that  an  application  was  to  be  made  to  the 
court  to  have  George  F.  Gyles,  receiver  for  the  Whalen 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  replaced  by  E.  M.  Mills  of 
the  Zellerback  Paper  Company  of  San  Francisco,  and 
President  and  general  manager  of  the  Washington 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

It  is  understood  that  the  application  has  been 
fathered  by  the  bond  holders'  committee  in  eastern 
Canada  and  is  interpreted  here  as  meaning  that  the 
last  pulp  concern  in  British  Columbia  under  Cana- 
dian financing,  may  pass  to  the  control  of  United 
States  interests. 

The  Pacific  Mills,  one  of  the  best  pulp  manufacturing 
plants  on  the  coast,  was  acquired  by  American  finan- 
ciers for  a  comparatively  small  figure  and  creditors 
of  the  Whalen  company  are  said  to  be  fearful  that  the 
Whalen  plant  may  be  sold  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  Whalen  company  had  reached  a  point  where  three 
pulp  plants  were  ready  to  feed  a  paper  mill,  but  diffi- 
culties in  financing  the  paper  mill  were  experienced. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  the  creditors  to  have  the 
provincial  government  take  a  hand  in  the  situation, 
it  is  stated. — (A  despatch  of  Dec.7  reports  Mr.  Mills 
as  having  been  appointed.) 


COAL 

(Continued  from  page  1212) 
graphite,  which  is  a  still  older  stage  in  its  develop- 
ment than  anthracite.  We  have  discussed  the  reasons 
why  coal  containing  a  great  deal  of  any  constituent 
is  difficult  to  burn  efficiently.  It  is  natural  for  us  to 
look  for  one  of  the  proper  combination  to  burn  to 
advantage  in  almo.st  any  furnace.  Some  seams  do 
produce  coal  that  is  in  the  stage  of  formation  half 
way  between  anthracite  and  bituminous.  It  is  easy 
coal  to  handle  and  high  in  B.t.u.,  therefore  very  pop- 
ular and  priced  accordingly.  The  quantity  of  "it  act- 
ually reaching  this  part  of  Canada  is  not  large  though 
a  great  deal  of  coal  of  the  same  name  is  sold  here 
every  year.  If  you  pay  for  such  a  grade,  be  sure  you 
get  it. 


Blessed  are  the  happiness  maker.s  wlio  know  how  to 
shine  on  one's  gloom  with  their  cheer.  —  Henrv  Wni-(,1 
Beecher,  t 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

HAW  MATERIALS 
A-3  Composition  of  Different  Straws  and  the  Pulps 
Resulting  From  Them  by  Different  Processes.  Th.  E. 
1U,AS\VHILER.  Papierfabr.  21.  309-311  (JuV  1. 
1923  I  ;  321-322  ^.hlly  8.  1923);  3()l-365  (Aujr.  '),  1923); 
373-376  (Aug.  12.  1923).  The  composition  of  oat  straw 
is  given  as  45.49'i  cellulose.  24.70%  pentosan,  and 
29.81';  lignin.  on  the  dry  and  ash-free  basis.  The 
values  for  rvc  straw  are.  respectively,  42,  83,  26.25,  30,- 
52,  and  for"  rape  .straw  32.09.  25.52,  and  42.39.  Oat 
husks  contain  less  cellulose  and  more  pentosans  and 
lignin.  Comparative  digestion  experiments  were 
carried  out  with  sodium  hydroxide,  calcium  oxide, 
sodium  carbonate,  sodium  sulphide,  and  sodium  bisul- 
phite. The  tests  with  sodium  hydroxide  included  treat- 
ment under  pressure,  in  an  open  vessel,  Stef fen's 
method,  and  according  to  Beckman  in  the  cold.  In 
general  the  sodium  hydroxide  effected  the  best  solution 
of  the  incriLstations.  The  lignin  resisted  the  action  of 
most  of  the  chemicals  but  dissolved  the  pentosans. 
-J.L.P. 

A-3  Pulp  From  Reeds.  R.  DIEC'KMANN.  Papier- 
fabr. 21.  337  i-liilv  22.  1923).  Polemic  against  A. 
Klein,  ill  this  jdnrnal.  21.  303  Miinc  23.  1923).-J.L.P. 

A3  Hydrophytes  as  Raw  Material  for  Paper.  ANON. 
Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  54.  1535-1536  (June  2.  1923). 
The  use  of  aquatic  reeds  and  rushes  for  paper  manu- 
facture has  markedly  increased  within  the  last  two 
vears  in  Germany.  Their  growth  and  harvesting  is 
described.-.T.L.P. 

A-0  Papermaking  Materials.  UIILEMANN.  Papier- 
fabr. (Fest  u.  Ausland  Heft)  21.  37-38  (Jime  9.  1923). 
A  brief  account  (if  tiie  raw  nijiterials  for  paper  making 
fnini  the  earliest   times  In  llie  present. -J.L.P. 

A-1  The  causes  of  Wood  Decay  and  its  Prevention. 
FRITZ  HOVER.  Papierfabr.  (Fest  u.  Ausland  Heft.) 
21.  6.5-74  (June  9.  1923  i.  The  subject  of  wood  decay 
ami  its  |)re\-eii1inn  is  envered  in  a  general  way. -J.L.P. 
A-5  Straw  Paper  and  Straw  Pulp  Mills.  GE()R(i 
K.OTHEN.  Papierfabr.  (Fest  u.  Ausland  Heft)  21.  74 
77  (June  9.  1923).  The  following  topics  arc  discussed 
with  respect  to  the  utilization  of  straw  for  the  manu- 
facture of  i)aper  supply  and  storage,  disintegrating 
machines,  cooking  process,  kollergang  treatment,  beat- 
ing and  the  ('(inxcrsioTi  to  jiaper. -J.L.P. 

A-3  Reed  Materials.  WILLI  SCHACHT.  Papier- 
fabr. (Fest  u.  Ausland  Heft)  21.  63-64  (June  9.  1923). 
A  review  of  tlie  use  of  reeds  in  i)a perm aking.- J.L.P. 

A-1  The  Constituents  of  Pulpwood.  RUDOLF  SIE- 
LER.  Papierfabr.  21.  317-321  ululy  8,  1923).  An  ad- 
dress in  which  elaboration  is  made  on  the  theme  thai 
wood  consists  mainly  of  carbohydrates  existing  in  all 
degrees  of  polymerisation  with  consequent  varying 
ease  of  hvdrolvsis.  Lignin  is  proliahlv  a  cvelie  bodv. 
-J.L.P. 

K-4  Defibering  and  Purification  of  Old  Paper. 
GEoRGK  KOLI!.  (Jer.  |.iit.  370.000.  Wochbl.  Papier- 
fabr. .54.  2-109. 2410  (Aug.  23.  1923).  Old  jiapers,  .su.s- 
pended  in  a  !ii|uid  at  5';^  consistency,  are  sub.iected  to 
a  mechanical  agitation  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mix- 
ture cannot  assume  the  same  speed  as  the  agitator.  A 


loosening  of  the  ink  and  colors  on  the  surface  of  the 
paper  is  effected.  Ger.  pat.  370,001.  addition  to  the 
preceding  one-  describes  a  mechanical  arrangement  by 
which  the  papers  are  treated. -J.L.P. 

D-4  F-0  Process  for  the  Manufacture  of  Paper  Pulp. 
PIERIIE  HENNIQUE.  Fr,  pat.  .5.54,140.  Before 
grinding  or  cooking  the  wood  is  treated  by  known 
methods  to  remove  the  sap  by  sttbjecting  to  air,  water, 
steam,  alcohol,  benzine,  or  other  solvent,  under  pres- 
sure, or  by  subjecting  to  vacuum,  or  by  a  combination 
of  the  two  niethods.-A.P.C. 

K-4  Pulping  Paper  Stock.  F.  P.  MILLER.  U.S.  pat. 
1.455.594,  ]\ray  15.  1923.  Raw  paper  is  first  treated 
in  a  digester  to  soften  the  pulp  and  paper  and  the 
material  discharged  from  the  digester  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  a  jet  of  water  under  pressure.  The  pulj) 
is  then  passed  with  the  water  through  a  screen, 
coarse  and  fine  stock  are  separated-  strings  and  the 
like  are  removed  from  the  coarse  portion,  and  the 
latter  is  again  mixed  with  the  fine  portion.  The  com- 
bined stock  is  passed  over  a  screen  and  the  fine 
particles  passing  through  the  screen  are  led  to  a  stuff 
cliest  and  coarse  particles  retained  by  the  screen  are 
lei  to  a  beating  engine,  reduced,  screened  and  then  also 
led  to  a  stuff  ehest.-A.P.-C. 

A-1;  E-0  The  Decomposition  of  Wood  by  Phenol. 
EBERHARD  LEGELLER.  Cellulosechemie.  4.  61-62 
(July  29.  1923).  Cellulose  is  attacked  by  aciueous 
solutions  of  phenol,  hence  it  should  be  employed  in  as 
nearly  anhydrous  condition  as  possible.  The  temper- 
ature should  be  70-80°  C.  to  avoid  loss,  and  the  acid 
strength  should  be  adjusted  so  that  when  55%  of  the 
wood  is  dissolved  the  reaction  comes  to  an  end.  Good 
results  were  obtained  with  sawdtist  at  100°  C.  with 
0.1';  siil])hnric  acid,  by  weight  or  at  80°  S.  with  1.0% 
acid  in  4  to  5  hr.  The  yield  under  favorable  con- 
ditions is  45f/J  of  the  weight  of  the  dry  wood.  The 
phenol  was  recovered  in  three  ways:  direct  distillation, 
steam  distillation,  and  vactitim  distillation.  45  kg.  of 
purified  pulp  from  100  kg.  dry  wood  consumed  36  kg. 
phenol  which  probably  combined  with  the  non-cellulose 
constituents  to  form  a  condensation  product.-J.L.P. 

A-3  Chemical  Composition  and  Digestibility  of 
Bagasse  and  Rice  Straw.  IIACIIIRO  KU:\IAGAWA 
and  KENKTCIIT  SIIBK )MU1^\.  Z.  Angew.  Chem.  36. 
414-416  (1923);  Chem.  Abs.  17.  .3419.  Complete 
analyses  are  given  o  ftlie  cnule  bagasse  from  Formosa. 
of  pith  and  fiber  separately  and  of  rice  straw.  The  dif- 
ference in  composition  of  fiber  and  pith  is  not  very 
marked.  The  pure  cellulose  content  of  bagasse  on 
moi.sture-free  basis  is  37.8%,  of  rice  .straw,  44.2%.  The 
ash  in  bagasse  is  low,  2.60; .  in  rice  straw  high.  16%, 
but  both  contain  ^iont  HQ'y,  silica.  The  large  amount, 
25  to  S0%.  of  pith  in  bagasse  makes  mechanical  separa- 
tion from  fiber  necessary,  as  otherwise  excessive 
ipiantities  of  chemicals  are  re(|uired.  The  complete 
I'enioval  of  sugars  by  washing  is  most  important  to 
prevent  fiu-mafion  of  dark  color  during  cooking.  Ijabor- 
atory  exiierimeiits  with  bagasse,  using  the  sulphite 
process  with  calcium  oxide  and  magnesium  oxide  in 
varying  proportions,  indicated  a  probable  yield  in 
practice  of  50  to  55%,  pulp,  from  which  only  a  yellow- 
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isli  |iii|)t'r  iMMiM  111'  iiiiidc.  'I'lic  |iiil|i  iiiJidi'  Willi  nijitfiic- 
siiim  iixiilf  ill  iiilililioii  111  I'lili-iiiiii  oxiilf  is  casitT  lo 
li|,',ii-li.  Ii  is  iilways  lii!.'li  ill  |pi'iitosans.  I  )ii'l'cri'iit 
modiri.-aliims  ol'  the  siil|)lialc  inoci-ss  with  l)a};assc 
yioltliMl  fif)  1(1  {W,  pulp,  airaiii  lii^'li  in  pi'iilosans.  Iiiil 
easier  lo  lileaeli  than  sulpliile  pulp.  (Jtiod  yields  ol' 
readily  Meacdied  pulp  weic  also  oiitained  tiy  Lach- 
niaiin's  method  (<ier.  pat.  :U)4,()!H2).  The  use  of  sodium 
hytlroxid(>  an<l  ehloriue  likewise  furnished  jiulp  whieh 
eould  lie  lileaehed  white,  liut  the  yield  was  only  4")';. 
Ix'iee  straw  fitier  eontains  less  eelhilose.  pentosans  and 
lip^nin,  than  liafj:asse  filler.  The  sulphite  method  jj;ave 
satisfaetory  results  with  this  i-aw  material.  \iel(linn 
perfectly  white  pulji,  hifih  in  ash,  however,  does  mil 
affeet  its  suitability  for  paiH'r  making.'  But  the  yield 
is  onl.v  40  to  4.")',.  The  sulphate  process  also  gave 
better  results  than  with  bagasse,  both  cooking  and 
bleaching  being  aeeomplished  more  easily.  The  yield 
is  only  3")  to  40',  ,  again  high  in  ash.  The  silica  seems 
to  act  as  a  filler  and  binder.  Sodium  hydroxide  plus 
chlorine  also  gave  excellent  white  pulp  with  a  jneld 
of  35 r;.  On  a  manufactui-ing  scale  re.sult.s  different 
from  those  in  the  laboratory  may  be  obtained.  In  a 
general  way,  bagasse  is  a  more  valuable  raw  material 
than  rice  straw,  because  the  yield  is  higher  and  the 
fiber  is  smoother  and  longer  (2  to  4  mm,  for  bagasse, 
0.4  to  2  mm.  for  rice  st  raw  i  ..-C.-T.W. 

A-3  Chemistry  of  Japanese  Plants.  Proximate 
.-malvsis  of  Karafuto  wood.  XlSASHl  NAKAMURA. 
Mem.  Col.  Sci.  Kyoto  Imp.  Univ.  6,  295-304  (1923)  ; 
Chem.  Abs.  17,  3418,  Yezo-matsu  (Picea  ajanensis, 
Fisch.)  and  Todo-atsu  (Abies  aaschalinensis,  Mars- 
tersi.  which  are  the  principal  constituents  of  the 
f(U-ests  of  Karafuto  island,  are  regarded  as  the  most 
important  pulp  materials  in  Japan.  This  study  was 
undertaken  to  determine  the  proximate  composition 
of  the  wood  wath  reference  to  the  manufacture  of 
(udp.  The  content  of  moisture,  ash,  protein,  nitrogen, 
resin,  lignin,  pentosans,  hexosans  and  cellulose  of  both 
species  were  determined.  Todo-matsu  contains  more 
lientosans-  hexosans  and  less  cellulose  than  does  Yezo- 
matsu.-C'.J.W, 

TESTING 

A-14  Simple  Paper  Testing  Procedure.  W.  HERZ- 
RERG.  Mitt.  Materialprufungsamt  6,  (1922)  ;  Papier- 
fabr.  21,  343-346  (Julv  22,  1923)  ;  Wochlb.  Papier- 
fabr.  .54,2404-2405  (Aug.  23.  1923).  The  following 
ten  tests  for  paper,  which  are  easily  carried  out  with- 
out special  apparatiis  or  knowledge,  are  described 
briefl.v  :  resistance  to  crumbling  and  rubbing,  thickness, 
weights  per  sq.  m.  and  per  cu.  dm.,  ash,  groundwood 
detection,  sizing,  sunlight,  resistance  to  grease  or  oil, 
and  distinction  between  genuine  and  artificial  parch- 
ment.-J.L.P. 

A-14  Behavior  of  Bag  Paper  at  80°  C.  W.  HERZ- 
BERG.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  54,  2059-2060  (July  21. 
1923).  The  results  of  several  tests  on  bag  paper  em- 
ployed for  holding  cement  at  a  temperature  between 
60°  and  80°  C.  are  tabulated.  After  drying  for  five 
hours  at  80°  C.  the  paper  contained  only  15%  of  its 
original  moisture,  the  tearing  length  was  greater,  the 
per  cent  stretch  smaller,  and  the  folding  endurance 
was  about  1%  of  the  original.  A  subsequent  24  hr. 
seasoning,  at  65%  humidity,  brought  all  the  values 
close  to  normal.    The  few  tests  demonstrated  that  paper 


healed  to  SO"  ('.  becomes  liiillle  and  until  il  has  ah 
sorbeil  suffieieiil  moisture  from  Ihr  air  it  is  sensitive 
to  ineidiaiiieal   I  real iiieiit .  J.L.I', 

A-14  The  Influence  of  Atmospheric  Moipture  on 
Paper.  CKoKC!  .SCIIIXKKl-.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr. 
54,   226K-2272    (Aug.    11,    1923i.      When    paper  absorbs 

moisture  two  kinds  of  pheno na  occur:  a  sw(dling  of 

the  fibers,  and  a  contraction  of  the  sheet.  With  moisi 
paper  under  pressure  the  concentration  cliangcs  to  ex- 
pansion under  certain  conditions.  The  chief  require- 
ment for  |)ai)cr  storage  is  that  the  atmospheric  mois- 
ture and  temperature  lie  as  m-arly  constant  as  possible. 
Data  arc  fabulated  from  e.spei-iments  with  twelve 
jiaper.s,  in  the  form  of  di.scs.  exposed  to  humidities  of 
96,  85  and  70%.  The  surface  changes  with  paper  made 
from  chemical  pulp  are  gri'aler  tlian  that  made  from 
mechanical  pulp. -  J. L. P. 

DRIERS    AND    DRYING 

K-12  R-6  Heat  Recovery  From  Machine  Room 
Vapor.  J.  O.  ROSS.  Pulp  &  Paper  21.  667-670  (July 
5,  1923).  After  briefly  showing  the  importance  of  the 
heat  carried  out  by  the  vapors  rising  from  the  paper 
machine,  the  author  describes  the  Bi-iner  economizer 
designed  to  recover  part  of  this  heat.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  chambers  or  channels  .separated  by  thin  metal 
sheets  (wrought  iron).  The  hot  vapor  from  the  ma- 
chine passes  horizontally  through  one  series  of  the 
channels  and  the  cold  air  supply  for  the  machine  room 
is  drawn  vertically  downwards  through  the  alternating 
channels.  Figures  are  given  of  its  performance  in 
several  mills  under  varying  conditions.  It  really  acts 
as  a  balance  valve  on  the  weather,  considerable  "drops 
in  outside  temperature  reipiiring  but  little  more  steam 
for  \entilating  the  machine  room.  In  one  instance  the 
return  was  about  70','    on  the  investment.-A.P-C. 

K-12  Report  on  Drying  of  Paper.  S.  B.  JONES  and 
and  W.  F.  GOLDSMITH.  Paper  Trade  J.  77,  No.  1,  49- 
55  (July  5,  1923).  A  very  detailed  report  of  a 'test 
made  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  jiaper  machine 
driers  at  the  Pe.iepseot  mill. -A. P. -V. 

K-12  Efficiency  of  Paper  Machine  Driers.  JOHN  B. 
ALEXANDER.  Paper  Trade  J.  77,  No.  1,  56  (July  5. 
1923).  In  order  to  obtain  highest  efficiency  or  driers 
the  inside  should  be  ground  and  polished  as  well  as 
the  outside,  and  the  inside  and  outside  should  be  sys- 
tematically cleaned  to  remove  .scale  and  films.-A.P.-C. 

N-0  Heat  Economy  in  the  Paper  Industry.  ERNST. 
BLAU.  Papierfabr.  (Frest  u.  Ausland  Heft)  21,  84- 
96  (June  9,  1923).  A  review  of  the  devices  and 
methods  for  the  economical  and  efficient  use  of  heal 
in  the  paper  industry. -J.L.P. 

K-12  Paper  Machine  Suction  Box.  A.  B.MEKANIS- 
KA  VERKSTED.  Fr.  pat.  554,707.  Within  the  suction 
box  is  one  (or  more)  grooved  or  perforated  rolls 
rotating  at  a  peripheral  velocity  equal  to  the  speed  of 
the  wire.  The  uppei;  edges  of  the  suction  box  extend 
quite  close  to  the  roll  so  that  the  wire  is  practically 
free  from  suction  exce]it  when  actually  in  contact  with 
the  roll.  The  roll  may  also  1ie  made  to  act  as  a  guide 
roll.-A.P.-C. 

K-12  R-12  Figures  on  the  Cost  of  Paper  Drying 
JOHN  E.  ALEXANDER..  Paper  Trade  J.  77  No  4 
47-48  (July  26.  1923)  :  cf.  No.  8,  43-45  (Aug.  23,  1923)  ; 
World's  Paper  Trade  Rev.  SO,  No.  8,  620-624  (Aug.  24^ 
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The  Canadian  Barking  Drum  Company  have  received 
contracts  for  one  drum  each  from  the  St.  Maurice  Paper 
Company,  for  their  plant  at  Cap  Madeleine,  Three 
Rivers,  Que.,  and  the  Glengarry  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, of  Cornwall,  Ont. 

J.  A.  Willoughby,  of  Georgetown,  Ont.,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Georgetown  Coated  Paper  Mills,  and  is  an 
<ntluisiastie  exponent  of  golf,  having  placed  his  splendid 
private  grounds  at  the  disposal  of  the  golf  players  of 
(jeorgetow^n,  was  recently  presented  with  a  purse  of  gold 
at  a  banquet  in  that  town. 

J.  T.  MeDougall,  Crown  Timber  Agent  of  North  Bay, 
Ont.  savs  in  regard  to  conditions  in  that-district  that  the 
cut  of  pine  and  pulpwood  is  normal.  Some  difficulty  was 
met  with  earlier  in  the  season  in  the  way  of  securing  men 
but  at  the  present  time  all  camps  have  a  fair  supply.  Gen- 
erallv  speaking,  he  says,  the  weather  conditions  have 
been  good. 

Harvesting  of  pulpwood  in  Northern  Ontario  has  begun 
auspiciously.  A  report  from  the  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper 
Company  says  that  the  total  cut  from  the  company's 
limits  up  to  October  31  was  36,090  cords,  which  is  about 
thirtv  pel  cent  of  the  total  amount  for  the  season.  Snow 
is  now  being  awaited  and  if  it  arrives  soon  the  working 
force  hopes  to  haul  the  logs  in  rapidly.  In  that  case,  the 
season  should  be  a  record  one.  The  letter  sent  out  by 
the  Provincial  Department  of  Forests  may  have  had  some 
effect  in  helping  the  settlers  in  Northern  Ontario  to  dis- 
pose of  their  own  supplies  of  pulpwood  to  advantage. 
This  request  was  to  the  effect  that  the  pulp  companies 
should  buy  from  the  settlers  whenever  possible.  It  is  note- 
worthy in  connection  with  the  Iroquois  Falls  plant  tliat 
the  purchase  from  settlers  up  till  October  31  aggregated 
37,190  cords,  and  considerable  purchases  have  been  made 
since  then. 

The  Glengarry  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited, 
at  Cornwall,  Ont.,  which  was  recently  granted  an  Ontario 
eharter,  ixpeet  to  make  some  changes  affecting  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  plant  and  will  install  a  drum  barker  and 
hydraulic  pressing  equipment  later  on.  Tile  plant  has 
been  in  continuous  operation  and  the  company  looks  for- 
ward to  a  continuing  good  demand  for  their  product  for 
botli  honie  and  foreign  account.  Thej'  state  tliat  the  mar- 
ket conditions  at  present  are  rather  easy,  chiefly  due  to 
improved  water  conditions  in  the  United  States,  but  witli 
the  advent  of  cold  weather  a  materially  stimulated  en- 
(|iiiry,  with  prices  back  to  a  higher  level  is  anticipated. 

A  party  of  about  150  men  left  Toronto  on  Dec.  6  for 
the  lumber  camps  in  the  vicinity  of  Sudbury  and  Capreol. 
Tliis  marked  the  third  sucli  party  to  leave  for  the  north 
country  during  the  week  and  materially  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  tiiose  on  the  unemployed  list.  While  most  of 
those  going  lumbering  were  single  men,  there  was  also  a 
goodly  number  of  married  men  among  them.  Owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  snow  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
province  this  year,  the  season  has  been  somewhat  back- 
ward for  timber  and  pulpwood  cutting,  but  the  demand 
for  labor  in  the  camps  is  now  reported  to  be  exceptionally 
good. 

Plans  whereby  western  wheat  straw  will  be  utilized  for 
the  making  of  pulp  for  paper  manufacturers  by  a  hitherto 
untried  ))rocess  are  being  developed,  according  to  M. 
Dolphus,  a  prominent  banker  wlio  visited  Winnipeg  a  few 
days  ago  in  connection  with  the  project. 


An  early  morning  fire  was  discovered  by  the  night 
constable  a  few  days  ago  in  the  office  of  the  Clinton 
News-Record,  at  Clinton,  Ont.,  owned  by  G.  E.  Hall. 
Owing  to  the  prompt  appearance  of  the  fire  brigade  the 
fire  was  confined  to  the  stock  room  on  the  second  floor 
but  the  lower  floor  suffered  considerable  damage  from 
water. 

Addressing  the  Canadian  Club  of  Simcoe,  Ont.,  a  few 
days  ago,  E.  J.  Zavitz,  the  Provincial  Forester  of  On- 
tario, .said  that  the  lumber  and  pulp  and  paper  industry 
in  Ontario  had  absorbed  a  capital  investment  of  $300,- 
000,000,  provided  employment  for  42,000  persons,  with 
a  payroll  of  $36,000,000,  and  produced  products  valued 
at  111'? ,000,000  annually.  The  total  export  value  of 
these  products  was  $200,000,000  and  turned  the  trade 
balance  of  the  country  in  its  favor.  The  forests,  too, 
provided  a  provincial  revenue  of  $4,000,000.  Mr.  Zavitz 
described  the  work  of  the  forestry  branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment which  now  has  twenty-five  graduates  in  service. 

The  opening  of  the  new  six-story  addition  to  the 
Ault  &  Wiborg  Company's  printing  ink  plant  at  19  Char- 
lotte Street,  Toronto,  a  few  days  ago,  was  marked  by  a 
celebration  which  included  a  euchre  and  dance  to  the  em- 
ployees and  a  buffet  luncheon.  The  event  also  marks 
the  twenty-second  anniversary  of  the  opening  by  A.  C. 
Ransom,  president,  and  F.  Hildon,  superintendent,  of  the 
plant  in  Toronto,  which  has  shown  great  strides. 

A  telegram  received  in  Toronto  a  few  days  ago  an- 
noimced  the  death  in  Calgary  of  W.  E.  King,  a  former 
representative  in  Alberta  of  Miller  &  Richard,  type 
founders,  Toronto.  He  was  widely  known  in  printing 
and  publishing  circles  both  in  Ontario  and  Alberta. 

The  Toronto  Carton  Club,  at  several  meetings  recently, 
has  had  under  discussion  the  training  of  female  help  to 
make  solid  paper  boxes.  While  a  uniform  policy  was 
not  decided  upon,  it  was  recognized  that  one  factory 
working  alone  could  not  accomplish  the  desired  object 
of  having  on  hand  sufficient  trained  help  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  paper  boxes  according  to  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  demand.  The  final  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that 
while  it  is  left  to  the  individual  judgment  of  each  manu- 
facturer to  determine  his  own  method  of  training  help, 
the  different  firms  were  urged  to  give  serious  heed  to 
the  matter  and  devise  his  own  plan  for  the  solution  of 
the  problem. 

With  power  to  carry  on  business  as  lumber  and  pulp- 
wood operators  Biglow  and  Malseed,  Limited,  with  head- 
quarters at  Timmins,  Ont.,  has  been  granted  an  Ontario 
charter.      The   authorized  capital    is   $40,000. 

Meetings  of  the  directors  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills. 
Limited,  and  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills  Limited,  were 
held  at  the  head  offices  of  both  companies  in  Toronto 
last  week  when  routine  business  was  transacted. 
The  directors  expressed  themselves  as  fairly  well 
satisfied  with  present  business  conditions  and  were  op- 
timistic in   regard  to  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year. 

D.  B.  Sparks,  of  Shanghai,  China,  who  sells  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  number  of  Canadian  paper  mills  in  the  Orient, 
is  in  Canada  on  a  business  trip. 

A.  L.  Parker,  of  Montreal,  agents  for  the  Inveresk 
Paper  Company,  Limited.  Musselburgh,  Scotland,  was  a 
business  visitor  in   Toronto  last   week. 

Toronto  was  visted  last  week  by  two  well-known  Nor- 
wegian   paper      manufacturers    in    the      persons    of    Carl 
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nunihcr  of  the  h-adinj;  pulp  and  paprr  iiiilU   in  tin-   si-ar.li 
for  new   idt-as   in  nianufactiirf. 

An  intiTfsting  iiuu-tiiif!;  of  tlif  riiiployccs  of  the  I'ro 
vincial  Paper  Mills,  l.iniited,  'I'liorold,  took  place  in  tlif 
'I'liorold  town  hall  niejitly  for  the  piirpos.  of  iiiaii,t,Mirat 
ing  an  inttiisivi-  aiiidciit  prcvcntnui  iainpai;;n  tlirouj^iiout 
thf  plant.  'I'lu-  nuitilif;  was  opcind  by  Charles  Buss, 
general  superintendent  of  tin-  plant,  who  ealled  for  noni 
inations  for  ehairiiian.  when  I'.  M.  C'ushing  was  selected 
for  the  position.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting,  namely 
tile  reorganization  of  the  aeeident  prevention  eommittee, 
was  outlined  by  Mr.  C'ushing,  after  whieh  brief  addresses 
were  given  by  Elmer  Tolstead,  (hieago,  consulting  safety 
engineer;  A.  P.  Costigane,  secretary-engineer  of  the  On- 
tario Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association,  and 
•lack  llalliday,  master  mechanic  of  the  Beaverboard  and 
Fibre  Company.  Nominations  for  the  committee  were  then 
received  and  before  the  meeting  broke  up  a  full  and 
complete  organization   was  effected. 

C.  W.  Illiff,  of  Messrs.  John  Dickinson  &  Co.,  Lim 
ited,  paper  manfacturers  of  Watford,  England,  was  at  the 
Queen's  Hotel,  Toronto,  for  some  time  recently  display- 
ing samples  of  the  many  paper  lines  manufactured  by 
his  firm. 

H.  F.  Gurney,  chief  assistant  to  V.  \V.  Field,  H.  M. 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Toronto,  has  left  on  a  trip  to 
England  where  he  will  spend  Christmas,  returning  to 
Toronto  at  the  end  of  March. 


Mr.  C.  N.  Gain  was  in  Montreal  last  week,  introducing 
Mr.  S.  E.  Strongitharm  who  will  represent  the  Don  Val- 
ley Paper  Co.  of  Toronto,  makers  of  cover  paper,  posters 
and  colored  specialties.  Mr.  Gain  took  up  his  work  at 
the  Garden  City  Paper  Mills  at  St.  Catharines  this  week. 

T.  L.  Crossley,  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial  and  Do- 
mestic Arts,  has  returned  from  the  head  of  the  lakes  and 
is  now  continuing  his  work  in  Massachusetts.  During  his 
visit  to  the  West,  25  men  in  the  employ  of  Fort  William 
Paper  Co.,  Port  Arthur,  Division  of  Provincial  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills,  and  Fort  Frances  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  en- 
rolled in  the  Institute's  Pulp  and  Paper  course.  This 
makes  an  enrollment  to  date   of  4(50. 


Kdinond  Piehe  r«  pr.-senti-d  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine at  the  Colonization  Congresn  held  at  (Juebec  lust 
week  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests. 

"^V  visitor  ill  Montreal  last  week  was  Thomas  Ncsbit  of 
Price  Bros,  and  Co.  Mr.  Ncsbit  is  sailing  for  England 
to  spend  Christmas  with  his  family  and  will  attend  to  the 
preliminary  arrangements  for  the  i-xtensive  exhibit  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  at  the  ]$riti.sii  Km- 
pire  Exliibition. 

There  are  just  two  corners  left  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Section  of  the  Can;idian  Building  at  the  British  Kmiiire 
Exhibition  where  any  late  comers  can  be  squeezed  in.  The 
.secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  has 
sent  out  the  "eleventh  hour"  invitations,  and  replies 
must  be  returned  at  once,  or  acconmiodation  will  not  be 
possible. 


ALASKA  MILL  WILL  MAKE  PAPER 

C.  J.  Keenan  of  San  Francisco,  secretary  of  the  Alaska 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  and  G.  H.  Kirsch,  engineer 
for  the  company,  accompanied  by  W.  P.  Lass,  manager 
of  the  plant  at  Speel  River,  were  in  .luneau  recently,  says 
the  "AJaska  Daily  Empire,"  after  making  arrangements 
for  the  construction  of  the  necessary  buildings  to  house 
the  new  equipment  for  the  extension  of  their  pulp  mill  to 
make  paper  and  paper  products. 

A  building  40  feet  wide  by  200  feet  long  will  be  re- 
quired to  house  the  paper  machine,  at  one  end  of  which 
will  be  a  finishing  room  containing  the  customary  machin- 
ery consisting  of  winders,  slitters  and  cutters  for  produc- 
ing the  various  finished  paper  products  that  the  company 
proposes  to  manufacture,  Mr.   Keenan  said. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  buUd  a  new  cut-up  room 
for  more  efficiency  preparing  the  wood  for  the  grinders 
to  take  care  of  the  increased  production.  Mr.  Kirsch  is 
deeply  impressed  with  the  very  favorable  advantages  at 
Speel  River  for  the  development  of  a  large  pulp  and  pa- 
per industry  made  possible  by  the  enormous  amount  ol 
cheap  power  so  favorably  situated  to  deep  water  and 
shipping  facilities. 

They  will  hurry  forward  the  early  shipment  of  the 
machinery  and  will  then  return  to  superintend  its  erection. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  coming  spring  will  see  the  plant  in 
full   operation,    Mr.    Keenan   said. 
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1923).  ('(>iii|iaialivc  riiiuics  arc  •iivcii  showing  the  cost 
of  dryiii-,'  a  pmiiid  oT  paper  witli  elect  ricHy  l)y  means 
of  steam  •renoratcd  in  an  eh'ctric  iioiler  as  conipareil 
with  iliyin-r  liy  direct  radiation,  and  it  is  concluded 
that  the  latter  method  is  at  least  :i:-|' ,  cheaper. -A. I'. -f. 
G12;  K-12  Removing  Water  From  Fibrous  Liquids 
by  Pressing  Rollers.  A.  H.  KAKl.STAD  MEKAXlylvA 
VKHKSTAI).  Swcd.  i)at.  'C'.TST.  Sept.  27.  1922.  Blast, 
prel'erahly  hot.  is  applied  to  the  mass  between  the 
follei's  at  the  i)laces  of  highest  pressure.-C.J.W. 

K-12  R-12  Report  Discussion  and  Cost  Figures  on 
Efficiency  of  Electric  Paper  Drying  Machine.  .lOHN 
E.  ALEXANDER.  Paper  Trade  J.  77.  No.  12.  43-46 
(Sept.  20,  1923).  Discussion  and  comparison  of  steam 
and  elect  ric  drying  based  on  actual  operating  condi 
tions  at  the  mills  of  Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Co.  and 
on  hundreds  of  tests  carried  out  with  an  experimental 
machine  equijijied  with  electric  driers.  The  figures 
show  75.5';  thermal  efficiency  for  the  steam  driers  in 
the  mill  (not  considering  the  heat  required  to  heat  the 
air  in  the  machine  room)  and  efficiencies  of  90  to  98^ 
(average  about  92^;  )  for  the  electric  driers.  The  cost 
of  drying  1  ton  of  paper  was  calculated  to  be  $3.30  to 
!f;13.26  for  prices  of  !l'0.0025  to  .$0,010  per  kw.  hr.,  and 
*3.00  to  $3.90  for  prices  of  $0.50  to  $0.65  per  1.000  lb. 
of  steam. -A.P.-C. 

K-12  Paper  Makers'  Felt.  E.  N.  HUYCK  assignor 
to  F.  C.  IH'YCK  &  SONS.  U.  S.  pat.  1,458,342,  June 
12,  1923.  Endless  paper  makers'  felts  are  marked  with 
a  guide  line  after  fulling  of  felting ;  a  dye  such  as  in- 
digo, logwood,  or  coal  tar  dyes,  which  will  have  prac- 
tically no  other  effect  on  the  felt  except  to  color  it, 
is  u.sed.-A.P.-P. 

K-12  Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  Drying  or  Other- 
wise Treating  Paper  in  a  Vacuum.  OGDEN  MINTON. 
Eiig.  pat.  193.298.  :\Iarch  14.  1922.  While  passing  into 
or  out  of  the  vacuum  chamber  the  paper  is  sandwiched 
lictween  one  or  two  carrier  belts  and  a  pair  of  rollers, 
and  an  airtight  joint  maintained  by  means  of  a  liquid 
which  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  V-shaped  space  be- 
tween the  rollers.  The  li(iuid  that  is  drawn  in  by  the 
vacuum  or  by  adherence  to  the  belts  is  pumped  out 
again  for  re-use.  On  account  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  carrier  belts  a  liipiid  that  would  be  absorbed, 
e.g.,  water,  can  be  used,  b\it  in  some  cases  it  is  better 
to  use  a  non-wetting  liquid  such  as  mercury.  Within 
the  vacuum  chamber  the  carrier  belts  are  diverted  from 
the  paper,  which  may  pass  over  rollers  heated  inter- 
nally.-A.P.-C. 

K-12  Drying  Paper  in  a  Vacuum,  oti DEN  MINTON. 
I'>ig.  pat.  192.949,  Mar.  8,  1922.  A  continuous  web  of 
l>apcr  is  pas.sed  into  and  out  of  a  vacinim  chamber  of 
the  type  descrilied  in  Eng.  pat.  176.614  through  pas- 
sages" which  are  sealed  by  fountains  of  li(piid  propelled 
in  a  vei-tical  direction  witli  sufficient  force  to  overcome 
atmospheric  ])ressure.  The  ])assages  may  have  the 
t<M-m  of  \'enturi  noz/les  with  the  narrow  end  opening 
towards  the  vacuum  chamber  and  fed  by  rotary  pumps. 
Each  foiuitain  is  provided  with  a  catch  basin  outside 
the  chamber,  with  means  for  collecting  the  liquid  and 
i-eturning  it  to  the  puni]).  If  the  liquid  is  of  such  a 
luiture  as  to  wet  the  web,  the  latter  may  l)e  protected 
by  the  inter|)0siti<)n  of  water()roof  guide  belts  between 
tlie  web  and  the  liipiid  seal,  these  belts  being  endless 
and  passing  through  the  chamber.  Inside  the  chamber 
the  web  of  paper  is  carried  over  drying  cylinders  each 


of  which  is  furnished  with  a  separate  drying  felt. 
-A.P.-C. 

K-12  Theory  and  Calculation  in  the  Cylinder  Drying 
of  Paper.  IIEIIMANN  MAlddCKll.  Papierfabr.  21, 
337-343  (July  22,  1923);  3.54-357  (July  29,  1923);  365- 
369  (Aug.  5,  1923).  A  mathematical  treatment,  with 
diagrams,  of  the  cylinder  drying  of  paper  and  felts. 
Formulas  are  given  for  single  and  midtiiJe  cylinder 
drying.-J.L.P. 

K-12  Electrically  Heated  Drying  Rolls.  E.  ZEUL- 
MANN.  Papierfabr.  ( Fest.  u.  Ausland  Heft)  21,  93- 
103  (June  9,  1923).  The  advantages  in  favor  of  elec- 
trically heated  drying  c.ylinders  are :  the  source  of  the 
heat  can  be  brought  as  near  as  jiossible  to  the  material 
to  be  heated,  thermostatic  control  of  the  most  favorable 
temperature  is  possible,  and  an  efficient  distribution 
of  the  heat.  The  article  describes  several  drying  de- 
vices.-J. L.P. 

K-12  Drying  of  Paper  Board  by  the  Schedule  System 
ERNST  BLAF.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  54.  2731-2735 
(Oct.  19.  1923).  A  comjjrehensive  article  on  drying  by 
the  Schilde  chamber  system. -J. L.P. 

K-12  Process  for  Drying  Paper.  FEDERICO  MA- 
RIO VACCARO.  (ier.  pats.  389.550  and  380,551. 
Papierfabr.  21,  423-424  (Sept.  16,  1923).  The  moist 
sheet  of  jiaper  is  passed  through  a  chamber  heated  by 
electricity. -J. L.P. 

K-12  Heating  Losses  in  the  Paper  Machine  Room. 
E.  P.  GLEASON.  Paper  Mill  47,  No.  45,  18.  40  (Nov. 
10,  1923)  :  Paper  Ind.  5,  1259,  1261  (Nov.  1923)  ;  Paper 
Trade  J.  77,  No.  20,  55  (Nov.  15,  1923).  An  outline  of 
the  possible  and  frequent  losses  in  piping  and  driers 
and  of  air  heat  losses,  comparing  the  open,  hooded,  and 
and  enclosed  types  of  machine  rooms.  Figures  are 
given  showing  the  advantages  of  hooded  over  open,  and 
of  enclosed  over  hooded  machine  rooms,  and  also  show- 
ing the  savings  effected  by  the  Briner  economizer  for 
recovery  of  heat  from  the  hot  moist  air  from  the  ma- 
chine in  each  of  the  three  types  of  rooms.A.P.-C. 

K-12  Paper  Drying.  C,  C.  ORCUTT.  Eng.  pat.  202,- 
392.  The  paper  to  be  dried  is  carried  over  an  arched 
belt  arranged  above  the  heater.  The  belt  is  of  fabric 
which  is  pervious  to  air  from  all  directions.  It  travels 
with  the  web.  The  heater  is  open  at  the  top,  but  the 
supporting  run  of  the  belt,  which  is  of  net-like  con- 
struction, breaks  up  the  heat  and  also  forms  cells  for 
the  temporary  enti-apping  of  air,  which  prevents 
scorch  in  g. -A. P. -C. 

K-12  Paper  Drier.  AMERICAN  (^OATED  PAPER 
CO.  Eng.  pat.  202,393,  Aug.  23,  1923.  In  this  drier  the 
heat  is  brought  into  iiotli  sides  of  the  paper  at  once. 
The  vapor  mean  air  is  drawn  from  the  drier  and  recon- 
ducted to  the  original  lieater. -A.P.-C. 

M-0  Industrial  Drying.  How  the  Apparatus  Works. 
LUCIEN  BUCK.  Paper  Trade  J.  77,  No.  19.  39-44 
('Nov.  8.  1923).  A  general  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  air-drving.- A.P.-C. 

K-12  Moisture  Indicator,  (i.  S.  WITHAM.  Eng. 
])at.  192.401.  In  (U'der  to  determine  and  record  the 
humidity  of  paper  at  any  given  point  between  the  wet 
end  of  the  forming  machine  and  the  calender  rolls,  wet 
and  dry  bulb  mechanisms  are  jilaced  against  the  web. 
These  testing  and  recording  devices  can  be  moved  con- 
tinuously over  the  surface  of  the  web  to  test  it  at 
numerous  points  .so  as  to  obtain  a  mean  estimate  of 
the  nioi.sture  content.  In  connection  with  the  testers 
devices  may  be  provided  for  regulating  the  temperature 
in  accordance  with  tlic  records  obtained.-A.P.-C. 
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K-12  Construction  to  the  Study  of  Paper  Drying.  K 
ISN'AIJI).  Paper  Ind.,  .'>,  ISM-VSM  (Nov.  \'.)2Ai.  S.'c 
Pulp  &  Paper  L'l,  T.m,  JuIv  26,  1923;  Paper  Trade  J. 
77,  Nil.  (I,  .V)  (All-.  !t.  l!)-j:{i.-A.]'.-C. 

K-12  Manufacture  of  Pulp  Under  Pressure  With 
Indirect  Heating.  OSKAK  S.  VV.VLLIN.  (icr.  pat.  3S(),- 
947.  Papierfabr.  21,  450-451  (Oct.  7,  192!)).  Steam  is 
passed  tliidii-iii  coils,  the  numher  of  which  depends 
u|)on  the  teiii|iei'ature.-J.L.P. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

R  6.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Waste.  R.  B.  Wolf 
«iid  G.  I).  Bearee.  Paper  Trade  .1.  7ti  No.  15,  141-143 
(Apr.  12,  1923);  Paper  Ind.  5,  123-125  (Apr.  1923); 
Pnper  Mill  47,  No.  16,  12,  14,  42  (Apr.  21,  1923).  — 
The  report  gives  an  outline  of  work  carried  out  by 
the  eoininittee  on  white  water  losses  and  their  reduc- 
tion, utilization  of  bark  and  wood  refuse,  and  reduc- 
tion of  broke  losses,  each  of  which  is  dealt  with  at 
length  in  separate  supplementary  reports.  A  large 
amount  of  general  information  has  been  collected 
upon  other  phases  of  waste  that  are  more  or  less  pre- 
valent in  the  industry,  and  an  outline  is  given  of  the 
principal  items  which  should  receive  consideration  in 
the  effort  to  eliminate  or  materially  reduce  waste  in 
the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper. — A.  P.-C. 

R-12  Technical  Control  in  Relation  to  Costs.  EL- 
BERT G.  JITLIIAM,  Bryant  Paper  Co.  Paper  Mill  47, 
No.  11,  14.  16  (Mar.  17,"  1923).  —  A  discu.s.sion  of  the 
necessity  for  the  cost  man  to  obtain  the  cooperation 
of  the  technical  man  in  order  to  get  reliable  figure.s 
for  consumptions  of  raw  materials  in  various  depart- 
ments.-A. P.-C. 

MECHANICAL    PULP 

D-4  Pulp  from  Waste  Wood.  World's  Paper  Trade 
Rev.  79,  2083  (June  15,  1923).  Sawdust,  chips,  etc.,  are 
put  through  a  pulper  and  then  through  a  series  of  three 
grinders,  which  are  each  provided  with  an  upper  fixed 
plate  carrying  straight  radial  ribs,  which  act  in  con- 
.iunetion  with  the  angular  ribs  of  the  rotating  plates. 
The  fibs  are  formed  of  metallic  strips  embedded  in 
cement. -A. P.-C. 

D-0  Recent  Developments  in  the  American  Mech- 
inixial  Wood  Pulp  Industry.  A.  KLEIN.  Papierfabr. 
21,  351-354  (July  29,  1923).  A  review  based  on  U.S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  bulletins  and  Vol.  Ill  of  The 
Manufacture  of  Pulp  and  Paper.-J.L.P. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  CHEMICALS 

The  Kalbfleisch  Corporation,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  has  issued  a  catalogue  which  gives  a  brief  de.s- 
ctft)tion  of  the  great  variety  of  chemicals  which  this 
Cdmpany  deals  in  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
indasfries  in  which  each  is  used  and  the  form  in  which 
il^'fe'  sl'iipped".  This  catalogue  is  really  a  very  handy 
lifffe  book  and  will  be  sent  on  request  to  anyone  in- 
terested. 


Work,  then,  is  the  master  word  by  which  alone  can 
native  capacity  reach  its  fullest  fruition ;  without  it, 
genius  itself  remains  fruitless ;  with  it,  mediocrity 
often-times  rises  to  greatness. — A.  B.  Parquhar. 

•  Trim  your  lamp  so  that  it  will  give  more  light  and 
less  shioke,  and  cairy  it  in  front  so  that  your  shadow 
WJll  fall'  behind  you.  —  Henry  Van  Dyke. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  USE  OF  GLUE  IN  COATED 
PAPER 

In  view  of  the  casein  .sil  nation,  coated  jiapcr  makers 
"ill  !)(•  interested  in  the  following  information  receiv- 
ed from  Washington  by  the  American  Paper  &  Pulp 
Association. 

"The  liurcau  of  Slandaids  is  cari-ying  out  some 
experiments  dealing  with  the  use  of  glue  in  coating 
I)aper.  During  the  pa.st  month  nine  runs  have  been 
made  on  the  experimental  coating  machine,  using  two 
makes  of  bone  glue  for  eight  of  the  runs  and  a  French 
casein  glue  for  one.  The  clay  used  for  all  runs  was 
Lee  Moor,  a  good  grade  of  English  coating  clay.  The 
results  indicate  that  the  water  resistance  of  glue- 
bound  coating  containing  chrome  alum  compares  fa- 
vorably with  that  of  casein-bound  paper  containing 
HO  formaldehyde. 

"It  is  believed  that  the  degree  of  water  proof ness 
will  prove  sufficient  for  most  of  the  papers  u.sed  for 
halftone  printing.  Difficulties  have  been  experienced 
in  obtaining  a  uniform  coating,  because  of  variation 
of  the  fluidity  of  the  coating  mixture  and  mechanical 
defects  in  the  machine,  so  that  additional  work  will 
be  necessary  before  paper  suitable  for  printing  tests 
can  be  produced." 


THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  BRITISH  CHINA  CLAY 
Foreign  Deposits  Reviewed 

Dependent  as  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  upon  the 
unlimited  supplies  of  English  china  clays  from  Co'-n- 
wall,  it  is.  we  suppose,  only  natural  that  "other  countries 
should  seek  to  find,  within  tlieir  own  borders,  clays  ap- 
.nroximating  in  quality  and  chemical  constituents  to 
those  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  importing.  With 
rare  exceptions  foreign  exploiters  have  failed  to  find 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  any  kaolins  to  equal  the 
quality  of  the  best  English  china  clays,  but  they  have 
succeeded  in  developing  some  clay  deposits  that  are  at 
least  equal  to  the  common  china  clays  of  the  West  of 
England. 

In  no  countries  are  the  efforts  to  find  substitutes  for 
our  English  clays  so  determined  as  in  America  and 
t-'anada.  There  is  a  lesson  in  this  activity  for  English 
china  clay  producers,  and  it  is  for  them  to  get  bu.sy  to 
keep  their  "end  up"  across  the  water,  where  the  main- 
tenance of  markets  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  industry. 

This  can  only  be  done,  as  has  been  frequently  pointed 
out,  by  means  of  propaganda  at  least  equal  in  energj- 
and  originality  to  that  being  undertaken  by  our  friends 
across  the  water. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  for  some 
time  past  Americans  users  of  this  invaluable  pro- 
duct have  lately  combined  with  a  view  of  discovering 
other  sources  of  supply.  Up  to  the  present  it  is  a  fact 
that  only  a  relatively  few  deposits  of  good  china  clay 
of  any  commercial  value  have  been  found  in  the  IT.S.A. 


"I  am  25  cents.  I'm  too  small  to  buy  a  quart  of  oil; 
I'm  too  small  to  buy  one-half  pound  of  candy;  I'm  too 
small  to  buy  a  ticket  to  a  good  movie  show;  I'm  even 
too  small  to  buy  a  box  of  undetectable  rouge ;  but  most 
people  think  I'm  'some  money'  when  I  come  to 
church." 
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NEW  BOOKS  FROM  WILEY  &  SONS 
AMERICAN  Ll'.MHEK  INDI'STKY.  xiv+27y  pages. 
6  bv  9  3;")  figures,  and  a  jMap  showing  Ihe  progress 
of  tlie  lunil)er  industry.  Cloth,  $3.00  net,  by  Xelson 
Court  landt  lirown,  B.A.,  M.F.,  Professor  of  Forest 
rtilization.  The  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry.  Syracuse  University;  formerly  United 
States  Trade  Commissioner  to  Europe  for  the  Na- 
tional Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

A  textbook  for  courses  in  forest  schools;  a  practical 
everyday  aid  for  those  engaged  in  the  lumber  industry, 
and  a  reliable  source  of  reference  for  the  general  pub- 
lic interested  in  national  phases  of  this  industry  —  its 
economics,  statistics  and  merchandising  methods,  and 
the  part  thev  play  in  our  national  welfare.  The  entire 
field  is  completely  and  comprehensively  covered  from 
the  practical  working  side,  including  manufacturing, 
wholesaling,  exporting,  and  technical  phases  of  the 
subject. 

CONTINUOUS  CURRENT  CIRCUITS  AND  MA- 
CHINERY. yiii-f467  pages.  6  by  9.  351  figures. 
Cloth,  $4.00  net,  by  John  H.  Morecroft,  Professor 
of  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Frederick  W.  Ilehre. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  both 
of  Columbia  University. 

More  than  a  normal  amount  of  space  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  changing  magnetic  fields 
and  currents.  Circuits,  both  electric  and  magnetic, 
have  been  treated  in  sufficient  detail  for  the  solution 
of  all  ordinary  problems,  and  oscillograms  have  been 
used  to  an  extent  which  is  more  than  usual  for  a  book 
of  this  character,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  average 
student  grasps  the  significance  of  an  oscillogram  more 
quickly  and  easily  than  he  does  that  of  a  formula.  Ar- 
mature reaction  and  commutation,  and  the  questions  of 
choice  of  machine  types  for  various  services,  voltage 
regulation,  effect  of  temperature  and  ventilation  upon 
capacity,  batteries,  automobile  equipment,-  and  care 
and  operation  of  electrical  machinery  have  also  been 
dealt  with. 


hydroelectric;  power  stations,  viii  +  830 
pages.  6  bv  9.  436  figures.  Cloth,  $7.50  net,  by 
David  B.  Rushmore,  Consulting  Engineer,  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  and  Eric  A.  Lof,  Engineer- 
ing Department.  American  Cyanimid  Company. 

Contents  —  General  introduction.  Hydrology.  Dams 
and  Ileadworks.  Water  Conductors  and  Accessories. 
Storage  Reservoirs.  Power-House  Design.  Hydraulic 
Equipment.  Electrical  Equipment.  Economic  Aspects. 
Organization  and  Operation.  Appendix :  Principal  Data 
on  Systems  above  66.000  Volts.  Federal  Water-power 
Act.  Turbine  Testing  Code.  Index. 


TECHNICAL  WRITING.  Second  Edition.  Re-written 
and  Enlarged,  ix  +  337  pages.  5  by  714.  Cloth. 
.$2.00  net,  by  T.  A.  Rickard  —  Associate  of  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines;  Contributing  Editor  of  the 
Engineering   and   Mining   Journal-Press,   etc. 

This  book  emphasizes  the  great  value  of  a  thorough 
grounding  in  English  on  the  pai't  of  every  Engineer- 
ing student.  The  first  edition  having  aroused  sufficient 
interest  in  the  important  matter  of  literary  expression, 
the  text-matter  has  l)een  materially  revised,  and  is 
now  offered  as  a  re-written  and  greatly  enlarged  book. 
The  first  two  chapters  and  the  last  two  have  undergone 
little  change,  but  the  others  have  been  re-written.  A 
discussion  of  the  subjunctive  of  'shall  and  will'  has 
been  added;  and  the  chapter  entitled  'the  wrong 
word'  is  new,  as  is  also  that  on  punctuation. 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  price, 
plus  2.5  cents  f(u-  exchange  of  checks  and  postage,  by 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Book  Department, 
Gardenvalf.  Que. 


DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  IN  APPLIED  CHEM- 
ISTRY, vi  -f  110  pages.  5  by  71 'j.  lo  figures.  Cloth. 
$1.50  net,  by  Frank  Lauren  Hitchcock,  Ph.  D.. 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  Clark 
Shove  Robinson.  S.  M.,  A.ssistant  Professor  of 
Chemical  Engineering.  Both  of  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

Contents.  Introduction.  Why  chemists  require  mathe- 
matics. Calculus  as  a  tool.  The  scope  of  this  book. 
The  fundamental  concept  of  Calculus.  Integrating  the 
differential  equation.  Numerical  calculations.  Summary. 
Processes  of  the  first  order.  Definition  of  a  first  order 
process.  The  (ieonietrical  Progression  property.  The 
semi-logarithmic  property.  Processes  of  the  second 
order.  Definition  of  a  second  order  i)roccss.  Finding  tlir 
best  line  through  a  set  of  points.  Simultaneous  Proces- 
ses. Side  by  side  reactions.  Opposing  i)roceNses.  Con- 
.secutive  processes.  Processes  of  mixed  type.  Equations 
of  Flow.  Continuous  and  intermittent  proces.ses.  Illus- 
trations of  the  general  method.  The  problem  of  inter- 
mittent extraction.  The  Graphical  Evaluation  of  Inte- 
gral Expressions.  Reasons  for  ci-iphic  evaluiition.  .Mis- 
cellaneous Problems. 


CONVERSION  OF  CLAYS  TO  ALUMINUM 
SULPHATE 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  a  simple 
cheaj)  process  of  preparing  pure  solutions  of  aluminum 
sulphate,  work  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  at  the  Pacific  Experiment  Station 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  on  sulphating  clays  by  various 
methods.  Sulphate  roasting,  using  gases  containing 
varying  amounts  of  sulphur  dioxide  to  sulphate  the 
aluminum  silicate  of  the  clays  proved  impracticable, 
but  favorable  results  were  obtained  by  treating  the 
clays  with  sulphuric  acid.  A  wide  series  of  aluminum 
silicate  products  was  treated  at  various  temperatures 
with  diffei-ing  strengths  of  acid.  In  general,  nearly 
all  the  silicates  were  decomposed  with  fair  efficiency 
at  temperatures  up  to  200°  C.  and  with  acids  contain- 
ing 50  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  sulphuric  acid.  The 
easiest  silicate  to  decompose  was  bentonite,  but  many 
of  the  kaolins  were  quite  easily  attacked.  Feldspar.- 
are  much  more  resistant.  These  experiments  are  being 
conducted  by  G.  S.  Tilley,  assistant  physical  chemist. 


ARTIFICIAL  SILK  PLANT  FOR  CANADA 

Tlie  Caiiadiaii  Manufacturers'  Association  has  re- 
ceived woi'd  that  the  managing  director  of  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturei's  of  artificial  silk  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  sailing  from  Liverpool  in  order  to  select  a 
site  and  arrange  for  the  erection  of  a  Canadian  plant. 
The  establishment  of  this  industry  is  due  to  the  changes 
introduced  in  the  last  budget  with  respect  to  the  duties 
on  artificial  silk  and  manufactures  thereof. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Allliciiifili  then'  have  lici'ii  si-vcnil  iT(lii('tii)iis  in  paper 
lines  (lurin<«-  the  past  few  days  n<''i<'i'iil  i-midit  ions  in 
till'  trade  iriiiain  nnciianged  witli  tmly  a  iiiddcrate 
amount  of  l)iisin('ss  passing'.  In  neitlicr  the  manu- 
facturing or  the  distributing  fiid  of  tiie  industry  are 
any  lars'e  stoeks  being  turned  over  altiiough  most 
mills  have  snffieient  orders  on  hand  to  keej)  the  ma- 
<bines  running  on  eiirrent  orders.  One  leading  firm 
of  book  paper  manufacturers  stated  that  their  mills 
had  not  more  than  about  ten  da.vs"  ordtu's  l)ooiced  ahead 
which  is  a  rather  unusual  thing  when  compared  with 
the  nuire  prosperous  days  when  mills  frequently  re- 
ported contracts  several  months  in  advance.  By  many 
the  i)resent  lull  in  business  is  considered  more  or  less 
seasonal  as  marking  the  approach  of  the  stock-taking 
period  when  the  tendency  is  to  reduce  inventories.  This 
j)olicy  is  evitlently  being  followed  by  manufacturers, 
iobl)ers  and  ]irinters  and  it  is  not  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  free  buying  movement  until  after  the  first 
of  the  year  following  stock-taking.  In  the  meantime 
most  paper  firms  rei)ort  business  as  rather  spotty 
with  some  slight  improvement  in  the  volume  of  small 
orders,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  total  of  pre- 
Christmas  trade  has  been  up  to  expectations. 

SOME  REDUCTIONS.— Largely  due  to  foreign  com- 
petition ])riee  reductions  in  several  lines  of  paper  were 
put  into  effect  early  in  Deeembei-.  Paper  merchants  have 
reduced  the  price  of  wrapping  papers  by  three  quarters 
of  a  cent  per  pound.  Rag  brown  now  sells  at  $4.75  per 
car  lot.  $5.75  for  less  than  ear  lots.  .$6.00  for  ton  lots  and 
$6.50  for  small  lots.  Other  lines  are  as  follows:  (Tover, 
$5.25,  $6.25.  $6.50  and  $7 :  White  wrapping,  $5.25, 
$6.25,  $6.50,  $7:  Beaver  Manilla,  $5.50,  $6.50,  $6.75, 
$7.75;  No.  1  Manilla,  Fibre  and  Samson  B.,  $6.50,  $7.75, 
$8.00  and  $8.50;  Invincible  Manilla,  $6.60,  $7.85;  $8.10. 
$8.60;  No  I  kraft.  M.  F.,  $7.75,  $8.50,  $8.75  and  $9.25. 

Kraft  pul])  has  been  reduced  $10  a  ton  and  is  now 
selling  at  $65.00  f.o.li,  mill  in  place  of  the  old  price  of 
$75.00. 

On  coated  paper  the  jobbers  have  reduced  the  price 
on  one  to  five  ton  lots  by  one  and  a  quarter  cents  a 
pound  on  the  long  price  list,  which  means  one  cent  a 
l)ound  net. 

PULP. — Both  grouudwood  and  chemical  pulps  con- 
tinue to  show  a  weakening  tendency  and  very  few 
consuming  firms  are  buying  in  quantity.  There  is  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  most  firms  to  hold  off  buying 
for  still  lower  prices  or  tintil  they  can  see  some 
evidences  of  just  what  the  pidp  market  is  going  to  do. 
The  desire  for  light  stocks  at  inventory  taking  is  also 
keeping  many  consumers  out  of  the  market  and  the 
curtailment  in  buying  appears  to  be  pretty  general. 
Groundwood  is  selling  at  $42.00;  bleached  sulphite  at 
'  $80.00  and  up ;  unbleached  sulphite  at  $60.00  to  $65.00, 
and  newsgrade  at  $60.00. 


NEW   YORK  MARKETS 

New  Voi'k,  December  8 — (Special  Correspondence)  — 
Some  rather  sliar])  changes  in  ])riees  of  certain  kinds  of 
|)a|)er  have  been  imted  in  the  New  Voi'k  mai-ket  this 
week.  The  treiul  in  these  grades  has  been  downward. 
Manufacturers,  in  their  anxiety  to  secure  orders,  have 
cut  quotations,  while  easiness  in  certain  descriptions 
of  raw  material  has  contributed  to  the  softening  oi' 
paper  prices 

The  market  a.s  a  whole  continues  to  be  characterized 
by  fair  activity.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the 
.same  one-sided  condition  that  has  prevailed  for  sonu' 
time  still  exists.  Consumers  of  print  paper,  bag  i)aper 
and  certain  other  kinds  of  paper  are  buying  in  heavy 
volume;  activity  in  such  branches  of  the  indiLstry  con- 
sequently is  of  abnorma.ly  broad  scope,  whereas  there 
is  a  very  restricted  demand  for  other  kinds  of  pa|)er. 
This  results  in  some  mills  being  rushed  to  fill  the  call 
for  their  product  while  others  are  badly  in  want  of  busi- 
ness and  are  going  to  extremes  in  an  effort  to  stimulate 
buying  and  to  secure  ordei's. 

Domestic  wrapping  paper  prices  have  declined  rather 
sharply.  About  the  highest  price  prevailing  on  No.  1 
domestic  kraft  wra]iping  at  the  moment  is  6.25  e-nts 
per  pound  f.o.b.  mills,  and  most  manufacturere  are 
accepting  ordei-s  at  less  than  this  figure ;  in  fact,  ther-* 
have  been  reports  of  sales  of  domestic  kraft  paper  down 
to  5.75  cents  at  mills.  One  mill  is  reported  quoting  No. 
2  domestic  ki'aft  wrapping  at  5.25  cents  f.o.b.  mill,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  No.  2  grade  has  sold  below  this  level 
in  exceptional  eases.  The  easing  of  kraft  paper  value.-: 
has  been  due  in  good  part  to  competition  of  foreign 
paper.  For  some  mouths  past  large  quantities  of  kraft 
wrapping  have  been  coming  into  the  United  States  from 
German  and  Scandinavian  sources,  and  importers  have 
been  able  to  market  this  paper  at  prices  under  those 
ruling  on  domestic  paper  of  the  same  kind.  Foreign 
No.  1  kraft  wrapping  of  the  best  quality  is  freely  offered 
in  New  York  at  present  at  6.25  cents  per  pound,  which 
means  that  the  highest  grade  of  imported  kraft  is  avail- 
able to  consumers  at  this  centre  at  a  saving  of  about 
the  freight  from  domestic  producing  mills  to  New  York. 

An  easing  tendency  has  developed  in  book  papers.  No 
actual'  change  in  quotations  has  been  made  but  it  is  no 
secret  that  mills  are  shading  asked  prices  when  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  tonnage  orders.  Book  paper  manu- 
facturers are  in  a  position  where  they  have  enough  busi- 
ness to  keep  them  fairl}'  well  engaged,  but  not  running 
full.  Most  of  them  are  anxious  to  operate  at  capacity, 
as  would  be  expected  since  profit  today  is  to  realizei' 
principally  through  maximum  production.  Any  orders 
offered  book  mills  within  close  proximity  to  the  prices 
recognized  as  market  levels  consequently  are  quickly 
accepted.  The  average  price  named  on  machine  fin- 
ished book  paper  of  the  usual  run  of  quality 
is  6.75  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  but 
some  sales  at  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  less  have 
been   recorded,   and   in   exceptional   instances   manufac- 
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turers  have  cut  undor  this  level.  There  is  a  cousisteiit 
movement  of  book  papers  hut  pulilisliers  are  buying  iu 
a  re-served  manner,  mainly  to  cover  direct  reriuirements, 
and  tlii-re  is  not  .suft'ieieiit  business  to  go  around  and 
keep  all  the  mills  \voi'kin<r  at  anything  like  capacity. 

Ne^^'sprintt  continues  in  a  .strong  market  position. 
Consumption  at  the  moment  is  probably  at  the  peak  for 
the  year,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal  since  some  new 
records  of  print  paper  consum]>tion  have  been  estab- 
lished in  1923.  Puhlishrr;?  are  printing  papers  of 
record-breaking  size  in  order  to  carry  the  pre-holiday 
advertisements  of  department  stores  and  other  mer- 
chants; for  example,  one  of  the  New  York  afternoon 
newspapers  yesterday  published  an  issue  of  70  pages. 
December  gives  promise  of  topping  off  a  remarkable 
year  for  the  newsprint  industry — remarkable  in  the 
sense  that  all  previous  records  of  print  paper  con- 
sumption in  the  States  have  b?en  exceeded  by  a  gooil 
margin.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  total  figures  of 
consumption  for  the  year  when  they  are  compiled,  and 
prospects  are  that  consumption  will  run  into  ewn 
heavier  tonnage  in  1924  sinc>  there  is  every  indication 
the  present  volume  of  advertising  in  the  daily  press 
will  continue  in  the  new  year  and  that  publishers  will 
have  increased  facilities  enabling  them  to  print  issues 
of  a  greater  number  of  pages  than  this  year. 

Box  boards  are  fairly  active.  The  report  of  the  Box 
Board  Research  Service  shows  that  during  the  week 
ended  November  24  twenty -three  board  mils  in  the 
^Vest  made  8,024  tons  of  board.  e(iual  to  74  per  cent  of 
their  capacity,  booked  new  business  totaling  7,828  tons, 
equal  to  72  per  cent  of  their  output,  and  had  orders  on 
hand  for  21,047  tons,  equivalent  to  11  days'  produc- 
tion, while  14  mills  in  the  East  made  2,790  tons  of  board 
during  the  week,  equal  to  70  per  cent  of  their  capacity, 
received  new  business  totaling  2,27o  tons,  equal  to  CO 
jier  cent  of  their  output,  and  had  unfilled  orders  on 
hand  amounting  to  3.08G  tons,  ecpiivalent  to  four  days' 
run.  Quotations  on  board  range  around  $45  a  ton  f.o.b. 
New  York  for  plain  chip,  and  $50  for  news  board. 

Fine  papers  are  enjoying  moderate  activity  and  are 
lidding  in  price.  Individual  mills  seem  to  be  securing 
the  bulk  of  orders  rather  than  the  large  groups  of  writ- 
ing paper  plants  which  operate  under  a  single  manage- 
ment. Bag  papers  are  in  active  demand  and  manufac- 
turers are  behind  in  deliveries.  Specialties  arc  wanted 
in  at  least  normal  (piantities  and  quotations  are  main- 
tained. 

GROUND  AVOOD— A  steady  lone  prevails  in  tli-_- 
mechanical  pulp  market.  Apparently  prices  have  work- 
ed down  to  levels  wliicii  botii  c(nisumers  and  producers 
regard  as  reasonable  and  there  is  little  hesitancy  shown 
by  users  about  purchasing  pu-p  if  they  are  in  need 
of  supplies.  This  makes  for  a  fair  demand,  and  tlie 
fact  that  consumption  is  heavy  and  that  most  producers 
haven't  much  ground  wood  to  dispose  ..f  m  the  open 
market  is  another  bul  ish  factor.  Domestic  ground  wood 
is  selling  at  around  $40  \rn-  ton  f.o.b.  pulp  nulls,  prices 
depending  on  the  air  drv  test  and  the  freight  to  con- 
suming points,  while  imported  ground  wood  from  Scan- 
dinavia is  bringing  $37  and  $38  per  ton  ex  dock  New 
York  The  movement  of  mechanical  pulp  from  t  anada 
to  U.  S.  mills  keeps  up  at  a  good  rate,  and  this  pulp  is 
fetching  about  $40  per  ton  at  producing  plants. 

CHEMICAL  PULP— Buving  iaterest  in  chemical 
pulp  is  'increasing  without  a  doubt  but  there  is  an  ea-sy 


tone  to  prices  and  the  general  market  situation  is  far 
from  pleasing  to  ])roducers  and  im])orters.  Consumers 
have  become  so  accustomed  in  recent  weeks  to  getting 
pulp  at  concessions  tliat  they  are  still  on  the  lookout 
for  "'cheap"'  supjilies,  and  most  sales  are  made  at  prices 
which  are  below  recognized  market  levels  and  also  below 
the  cost  of  replacement  at  primary  sources  in  Europe. 
At  the  same  time  business  is  on  the  rise,  and  some  ton- 
nage sales  of  No.  1  imported  unbleached  sulphite  at 
around  2.70  cents  i)er  pound  ex  dock  New  York  have 
been  reported,  while  foreign  bleached  .sulphite  of  No.  J 
grade  is  selling  at  4  to  4.25  cents  on  the  dock  here,  of 
No.  2  grade  at  3.30  to  3.75  cents,  and  No.  1  imported 
kraft  pulp  at  abcuit  2.fi5  c.  ex  dock  New  York.  Importers 
assert  they  cannot  buy  pulp  abroad  at  these  rates,  and 
((notations  on  forward  shipments  generally  range  higher. 
Domestic  pulps  are  moving  into  routine  channels  at 
comparatively  weak  jirices,  manufacturers  being  anxious 
for  business. 

RACtS. — Roofing  stock  has  continued  to  strengthen 
this  week  and  i)rices  of  other  papermaking  rags  tend 
to  harden.  Demand  for  both  foreign  and  domestic  roof- 
ing rags  has  been  fairly  active,  and  with  importers  and 
dealers  possessed  of  high  price  ideas,  quotations  have 
been  advanced  to  levels  representing  a  considerable  ad- 
vance from  the  bottom  prices  prevailing  only  a  short 
while  ago.  No.  1  domestic  roofing  stock  has  sold  at  1.60 
and  1.70  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  No.  2 
packing  at  1.40  cents  New  York,  while  foreign  dark 
cottons  are  held  by  importers  at  1.45  to  1.50  cents  ex 
dock  at  this  port.  New  cuttings  of  the  most  kinds  ex- 
hibit a  rising  trend,  and  prices  are  gradually  stiffening. 

PAPER  STOCK— Prices  of  old  paper  have  risen  to 
higher  levels  this  week.  Despite  reports  to  the  effect 
that  consuniprs  are  buying  in  a  very  limited  manner 
and  that  they  are  bidding  low  prices,  the  market  trend 
is  unmistakably  upward,  and  dealers  assert  there  is 
much  difficulty  encountered  in  locating  usual  suppldes 
at  packing  sources.  Folded  newspapers  are  selling  at 
85  to  90  cents  a  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York,  and 
No.  1  mixed  paper  at  (50  to  65  cents,  and  probably  slight- 
ly higher  prices  than  these  have  been  gi-anted  by  mills 
for  special  quality  packing.  Old  magazines  have  stif- 
fened in  value  to  a  pronounced  degree.  New  York 
dealers  now  quote  at  least  1.65  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  this 
city  for  heavy  flat  magazines,  and  1.35  cents  for  crump- 
ed stock,  while  ledger  is  worth  2  cents  a  pound  New 
York  and  ledger  liooks  2.15  cents.  Old  No.  1  kraft  paper 
is  bringing  around  2.15  cents  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  is 
in  good  demand,  while  another  strong  item  is  white 
t)lank  news,  which  dealers  quote  at  2.25  cents  New  York 
in  a  majority  of  cases.  Shavings  hold  at  around  3.90 
c°nts  a  pound  New  York  for  No.  1  hard  white,  and  be- 
tween 3  and  3.25  cents  for  No.  1  soft  white  shavings. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— There  is  a  brisk  call 
for  old  manila  rope  and  prices  of  this  papermaking 
material  incline  firmly  upward  though  no  further  ad- 
vances have  been  noted  this  week.  Dealers  quote  7  to 
7.25  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  domestic  manila  rope  f.o.b. 
New  York,  and  foreign  manila  rope  is  held  at  6.50  to 
6.75  cents  ex  dock  at  ♦his  port.  Apparentl.\-  there  is  not 
much  rope  in  the  market  and  selers  seem  to  be  obtaining 
the  prices  desired  since  bag  paper  mills  are  busy  and  are 
in  need  of  rope.  Bagging  is  in  routine  demand  only 
and  rather  easy  in  price.  No.  1  scrap  burlap  is  freely 
available  at  1.25  cents  per  pound  New  York,  and  roofing 
bagging  at  90  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
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COMBINED   BAROMETER  AND  VACUUM 
RECORDER 

Slciini    liii-liiiii>     |il,-iiils    w  i\\      In'     iiilcrrslcil      III     new 

I'l'lllillj;    hllllctill    Xn:    V>n.       It    (lcscril)cs    tlw    ( Iiilicd 

iiaroiiu'tcr  iiiul  Viii-iiuui  rcconliT  which  iiistruiiiciit  is. 
in  ctlVct,  iiii  autdiiialic  hi-r  i>t'  sicaiii  tiirhiiif  iiiul  cdii 
ih'iiser  pfi't'oriiiiinci'.  hci-aiist'  it  records  tlic  al)solii1c 
hack  jircssiirc  (if  tiic  tiirliiiic  coiit  iiiiuiiisly,  tiiiis  show 
iiit;  up  iuslautly  any  air  Icalva^c  nr  other  cause  oT  re 
(hit'oil  efficiency.  Tiiis  is  accomplished  by  tracing-  I  lie 
records  ol'  l)olli  liaroinetric  and  vacimni  eiuuiLres  on 
the  siime  cliart.  Tlie  absolute  back  pressure  is  read 
directly  from  the  vacuum  recorder  by  usin^  the  baro- 
mi'tric  record  as  the  base  line.  When  the  vacuum 
fluctuations  parallel  the  barometric  fluctuations  on  the 
chart,  conditions  are  normal  but  a  divergence  of  tin' 
t'.vo  records  warns  tlie  operator  that  in)mediate  at- 
tention is  required.  The  working  range  of  the  chart 
is  expanded  and  hence  remarkyblj'  legible.  The  insliii- 
nu'nt  operates  on  the  mercury  column  principle,  con- 
sequently stays  in  calibration  pernuincntly  because 
there  are  lu)  moving  parts  to  get  out  of  adjustment. 
Copies  of  this  bulletin  may  be  obtained  from  Uehling 
.Instrument  Company,  47:!  Cetty  Avenue,  Paterson, 
N.  J. 

The  Under-Feed  Stoker  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited, 
announce  the  following  change  in  their  personnel: 

Mr.  W.  T.  Briekenden,  B.A.Sc,  (Honors)  A.S.M.E., 
E.I.C.,  has  been  appointed  Chief  Engineer  for  the  Com- 
pany vice  Mr.  D.  F.  Grahame,  who  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Head  Office  of  the  Sanford  Riley  Stoker  Com- 
pany at  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Mr.  Briekenden  —  a  graduate  of  Toronto  University, 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing —  has  been  with  the  Company  as  Assistant  to 
Chief  Engineer  since  1920  and  has  been  engaged  in 
research  and  installation  work  during  the  ensuing 
period. 


LINK-BELT  COMPANY  ISSUES  NEW    BOOK  FOR 
PULP,  PAPER  AND  SAW  MILLS 

Of  interest  to  every  saw  mill  or  pulp  and  paper  mill 
man  is  the  new  book  on  chain  and  chain  application, 
recently  issued  by  the  Link-Belt  Company. 

128  pages  in  extent,  it  illustrates  and  describes  the 
various  types  and  classes  of  chain  used  in  this  in- 
dustry. The  liberal  use  of  photogi-aphic  reproductions 
fully  illustrates  the  application  of  these  chains.  Com- 
plete data  regarding  tensile  strength,  size,  weight  and 
prices  is  given  in  tabulated  form. 

The  new  book  also  covers,  briefly,  such  equipment 
as  the  electric  hoist,  locomotive  and  crawler  cranes, 
belt  conveyors,  coal  handling  equipment,  log  stackers^ 
sprockets,  clutches,  etc.  Each  sub.ject  is  illustrated 
and  described. 

Copies  of  this  new  book,  known  to  the  Link-Belt 
Company  as  No.  660,  are  obtainable  at  any  of  their 
plants  in  Indianapolis,  Chicago  or  Philadelphia. 


HANS     LAGERLOEF,  President  and  Treasurer 
ORVAR  HYI.IN,  Vice  President 
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Getting  On  in  the  World  ? 
or  Just  in  Years? 


DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  surest  and  safest  investment  you  could 
make  is  to  put  money  into  increased  earning  capacity  ? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  eveiy  man  who  works  well  on  his  own  job, 
but  in  addition  studies  the  job  higher  up,  gets  there  eventually  ? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  when  you  start  to  study,  you  put  yourself 
into  a  different  class? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  only  one  man  in  fifty  will  be  competing 
with  youl 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  of  this  con- 
tinent is  looking  for  that  one  man  in  fifty? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  industry  has  spent  $50,000  to  help  that 
one  man  in  fifty? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  there  is  a  school  for  Pulp  and  Paper 
Makers  with  textbooks  written  by  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  how  to  read  and  write? 

THEN 

WHY  NOT  write  for 
Syllabus  and  Application  Blank 

TO 
Institute  of  Industrial  &  Domestic  Arts, 

Gardenvale,  Que. 

(The  autliorized  school  of  the   Pulp  and  Paper   Industry       of  the  United  States  and  Canada.) 


COUPON 

Fill  this  out  and 
send  it  in  NOW 


Institute  of  Industrial  &  Domestic  Arts, 

Gardenvale,  Que. 

Please  send   without   obligation   to   me   a  copy   of   the   Syllabus   auJ 
ApplicatioD  Blank  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Courses. 
NAME     


POSITION 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

OF  CANADA 

A  Weekly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the   Pulp  and  Paper 

Manufacturing  Industry  with  an  Up-to-date  Review 

of  Conditions  in  the  Allied  Trades 


VOL.  XXI. 


Gardenvale,  Que.,  December  20th,  1923 
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TO     ALL     OUR     FRIENDS 

It  would  please  us  very  nuieh  to  l)e  able  to 
send  a  ijersonai.  individual  C'hristnuis  card  to 
eaeli  reader  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine, 
and  all  our  other  friends. 

That,  of  eourse,  is  out  of  the  question,  but  the 
hearty  wishes  of  the  PubHshcrs  and  Staff  for 
a  \'ery  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Prosperous  and 
Happy  New  Year  go  out  to  all  with  whom  we 
have  had  sueh  pleasant  relations  for  the  past 
year  and  longer. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  HOWE 

The  news  that  an  AmcriuMu  uni\ei'sity  has  its  eyes 
on  Dr.  C.  D.  Howe,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry 
at  Toronto  University,  will  come  as  a  shock  to  all 
Canadians  who  believe  in  the  protection  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  forest.  There  are  many  in  Canada  who 
appreciate  the  value  of  Dr.  Howe's  service  to  the 
whole  Dominion  and  realize  the  need  for  keeping  able 
men  of  his  type  in  the  public  service.  To  have  an  in- 
stitution poke  another  thousand  dollars  or  so  at  Dr. 
Howe  and  ask  him  to  come  across  (the  line)  is  really 
pointing  a  gun  at  the  rest  of  us  and  saying,  "Hand  over 
an  expert  forester,  a  man  with  a  broad  vision  and 
great  foresight,  a  man  who  knows  the  pi-inciples  and 
practices  of  forestry.  You  don't  appreciate  him.  Yoii 
don't  realize  your  forest  problem.  We  do!  You  have 
not  listened  nor  comphehended  what  he  has  been  telling 
you,  lo !  these  many  years.  Let  us  have  him  over  here. 
We'll  see  that  he  gets  support  and  encouragement. 

Now,  we  don't  play  poker,  but  we  have  seen  the 
game,  and  with  only  a  speaking  acquaintance,  know 
that  a  player  with  a  royal  flush  could  appropriately 
be  termed  a  fool  if  he  let  the  pot  go  to  his  opponent 
who  was  known  to  have  only  a  couple  of  pairs.  That 
is,  approximately,  the  relative  situation  with  regard  to 
the  forests  in  eastern  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
In  this  connection,  the  following  letter  will  be  of 
interest. 

Montreal,   December  L5th.   1923. 
Sir  Edmund  Walker, 

Chancellor,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Doar  Sir. 

All  true  Canadians  Avill  be  <>r('atly  disturbed  and 
alarmed  to  learn  by  newspajipr  reports  that  the   I'lii 

vprsitx"    rif    MifTiirrnn    !<    t'lifln;!  xniii'iiirp    tn    novciinrlo     rti- 


Clifton  D.  Howe  to  leave  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  become  the  head  of  their  Forestry  Faculty.  Not 
content  with  relieving  Canada  of  its  raw  pulp  wood 
and  brawn,  American  institutions  are  also  appropriat- 
ing our  brains  upon  which  they  appear  to  put  a  much 
liighcr  valuation  than  we  do  ourselves  for  the  protec- 
tion of  tlieir  own  forest  resources.  Dean  Howe's  de- 
parture would  be  a  los,s  that  could  not  be  repaired  at 
any  price  as  there  is  only  one  Dean  Howe  on  this  con- 
tinent," and  Canada,  in  the  present  critical  condition 
oi"  her  forests,  cannot  afford  to  suffer  the  irrei)arable 
loss  that  would  be  entailed  by  his  alienation.  Can- 
ada is  in  m-gent  need  of  every  trained  forester  and 
forest  inflect  entomologist  obtainal)le,  for  without  these 
technically  trained  men,  backed  iij)  by  enlightened, 
honest  and  loyal  government,  the  future  outlooiv  for 
Canada  would  be  beyond  hojje. 

The  miserable  remuneration  that  these  highly  train- 
ed technical  men  in  the  public  service  in  Canada  are 
receiving  is  little  short  of  a  scandal,  especially  when 
millions  are  being  literally  thrown  away  by  oin-  Cov- 
crnnients  in  needless  extravagances  and  -worse. 

Wliat  inducement  is  there  for  our  j-oung  men  to  ac- 
(inire  a  college  education  and  devote  long  years  to 
training  when  the  final  result  is  a  wage  commensurate 
only  with  that  i)aid  to  unskilled  labor? 

Dr.  Howe  must  not  be  permitted  to  leave  Canada. 
It  w(inl(l  be  a  national  calamity. 

If  Canadians  do  not  soon  arouse  themselves  from 
tlieir  Rip  Van  Winkle  slumber  there  will  shortly  be 
nothing  left  in  this  country  but  stum])s,  piles  of  saw- 
dust and  politicians. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     Frank  J.   D.   Barnjum. 

Xow  what  is  to  he  done  about  it?  Our  suggestion 
is  to  ■■ante"  up  a  bit  more  out  of  the  boodle  that  is 
obtained  ;ind  obtainable  from  the  forest  that  Dean 
Howe  and  other  patriots  are  striving,  against  dis- 
couraging public  indifference,  to  protect  and  develope. 
We  need  to  get  toge«ier  on  this  problem,  and  at  once. 


BRITISH  EMPIRE  EXHIBITION  AND 
STEAMSHIP  RATES 

Reports  current  that  the  steamship  companies  will 
offer  reduced  rates  to  travellers  to  the  coming  Brit- 
ish Emp'ire  Exhibition  were  given  their  quietus  the 
"flier  day  l)v  F.  .1.  Norsworthy,  joint  manager 
of  tiie  While  St;ir  TJtie  at  Liverpool,  who  arrived  in 
M,,ii(i-,.;il    n„    .,    t,,,,,.    ^e   4-\,r.    :„-•    -1    .1.1..  .       _ 
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ada  and  the  United  States  of  the  White  Star  and  as- 
sociated lines..  "I  can  state  definitely  that  tiiere  will 
be  no  reduced  rates  for  the  exhibition,"  said  Mr. 
Xorsworthy.  "All  the  steanishiii  companies  are  un- 
animous in  the  decision  that  they  cannot  see  their  way 
clear  to  grant  any  concessions  in  the  matter  of  pas- 
senger rates.  Traffic  has  been  only  fair  during  the 
past  summer.  The  disturbed  conditions  in  Europe  iiave 
been  very  harmful  to  steamship  traffic  and  have  iiad 
a  direct  effect  on  passenger  carryings.  "We  have  re- 
ceived all  sorts  of  inquiries  concerning  the  possibility 
of  reductions  for  the  exhibition,  and  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  saj'  positively  that  there  will  be  no  reductions 
whatBoever." 

This  announcement  will  come  as  a  distinct  disap- 
pointment to  large  number  of  people  who  had  nat- 
urally been  hoping  that,  with  such  a  magnet  as  the 
British  Empire  Exhibition  for  next  year,  the  steam- 
ship lines  would  seize  the  opportunity  of  helping  to 
make  next  sea-son  a  "bumper"  one  for  ocean  traffic 
between  Canada  and  the  Old  Country.  We  quite  ac- 
cept the  statement  that  traffic  has  been  only  fair 
during  the  past  summer,  and  no  doubt  the  disturbed 
condition  in  Europe  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
this.  But  so,  too,  we  suspect  has  the  heavy  cost  of 
ocean  trips.  People,  in  these  days  of  high  costs  all 
around,  simply  cannot  in  many  cases,  afford  so  ex- 
pensive a  journey,  anxious  though  they  may  be  to  go 
to  Europe.  We  believe  that  had  the  steamship  lines 
seen  their  way  clear  to  make  a  substantial  reduction 
in  rates  to  traA-ellers  to  the  British  Empire  Exhibition, 
such  reduction  would  have  acted  as  an  incentive  to 
make  the  trip  to  large  numbers  who  may  now  feel  them 
selves   precluded   from   doing   so. 


CAPTURING  TIME 

Ben.iamin  Franklin  tells  us  how  he  found  time  to 
accomplish  so  many  important  tasks  in  a  little  book 
written  by  him,  and  incorporated  in  the  last  issue  of 
his  Almanac  "Poor  Richard"  in  1757.  This  book  is 
popularly  known  as  the  "Way  to  Wealth",  and  has 
boen  translated  into  many  foreign  languages.  In  it. 
we  find  Franklin's  formula  for  dealing  with  time,  as 
follows. 

Methinks  I  hear  some  one  of  ynu  say:  "Must  a  man 
afford  himself  no  leisure?"  T  will  tell  yon.  my  friend, 
what  Poor  Richard  says: 

"Employ  thy  time  well  if  thou  meanest  to  gain 
leisure,  and  since  thou  art  not  sure  of  a  minute,  throw 
not  away  an  hour.  Leisure  is  time  for  doing  some- 
thing useful :  this  leisure  the  diligent  man  ^vill  obtain, 
but  the  lazy  man.  n*>ver." 

''Lost  time  is  novo,-  fn,nid  n<r;un.  and  what  we  call 
"time  enoijgh"  alwavs  proves  too  little." 


THE  ROAD  TO  DAMASCUS 
By  REAR-ADMIRAL  RONALD  A.  HOPWOOD 
"And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  as  I  made  my  journeij  and 

was   come    nigh    unto    Damascus,    about    noon " —  St. 

Paul. 

We    saw    the    light    at    noonday,    bright    tliro'    the    battle 

smoke, 
Calm  and  clear  'mid  the  tumult   we  heard  His  voice  that 

spoke. 
In  blood  was  dipped  His  vesture.  Faithful  and  True  His 

word, 
But   now — our   eyes   are   blinded — tell   u.s    "Who   art   thou, 
Lord.'^" 
Grey  is  the  road  to  Damascus  with  fallen     Empires' 

dust, 
Might  of  itself  corrupted,  treasure  by  moth  and  rust. 
Only  there  lives  unchanging,  first  fruit  of  those  who 

died, 
Jesus  the  perstcuted,  Christ  who  was  crucified. 

We  saw  the  light  at  noonday,  and  when  we  seemed  to  fail, 
Pledged  we  our  utmost  farthing  so  that  Thj'   Truth  pre 

vail, 
But  now — our  eyes  are  holden,  we  cannot  see  Thy  face 
Nor  hear  Thy  voice  in  the  clamour  of  Senate  and  Market- 
place. 
Old  is  the  road  to  Damascus,  pregnant  its  memories 

be: 
"Naaman   alone  the  chosen,  tho'  many  were   such   as 

he," 
To  conquer  the  pride  tliat  liindered  a  gift  no  wealth 

could  win. 
Then    went    he    down    to    Jordan,    washed    and    was 
cleansed  therein. 

We  saw  the  light  at  noonday  and  buried  our  dead  thereby. 
Nameless,  a   King  we  laid  him   where   Kings  and   Princes 

■     lie, 
Royal,  because  a  Servant  who  gave  the  best  he  knew. 
Plead  we  again  in  his  Silence,  "What  wilt  Thou  have  us 
do?" 
Strait  is  the  road  to  Damascus,  but  wide  for  such  as 

dare 
Transfigure  an  Empire's  gospel,  and  preach   of   Ser- 
vice there. 
Fetter  and  cross  for  guerdon,  would  ye  receive  your 

sight  ? 
Arise  and  go  to  Damascus,  and  Christ  shall  give  you 
light. 

— St.  Martin's  Review. 


It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  Canadian  Building 
at  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  is  further  advanced 
than  the  buildings  for  any  of  the  other  Dominions.  A 
number  of  the  pulp  and  paper  exhibits  are  ready  for 
shipment  and  the  others  are   practically  complete. 

Pulp  and  paper  men  who  have  contributed  to  the 
Dominion  Exhibit  of  Natural  Resources  will  be  gra- 
tified to  learn  that  the  fire  which  occurred  in  the  Exhi- 
bition Commission's  Headquarters  Building  at  Ottawa 
did  not  damage  their  products,  and  that  this  material 
is  now  on  its  way  to  London.  Mr.  Stokes,  who  has 
charge  of  the  Forestry  and  Forest  Products  display, 
for  the  Natural  Resources  part  of  the  Canadian  Build- 
ing, is  already  in  London  and  at  work  on  the  arrange- 
ment  of  the  exhibit. 
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(S]icci:il    lu-pdlt    111   I'lllp  iiikI    r;i|irr   Mii','ii/.iii(!) 

By  EDMUND  I'KJllK 


'riu'  si'coiul  Coldiii/Mt  1(111  ('(ui^'i-fsN  t(i  \w  liflil  liy  tlic 
l'r(i\iiicial  l!(>\  (.■rniiu'iil  siiicf  Coiilddfrat  inn  was  opciifd 
(HI  Deei'iulu^r  4th  at  tlif  I'arliaiiu'iit  Buildings  iiiKlcr 
till'  prfsiduiicy  of  lion.  .1.  E.  IV'rrault,  Minister  of 
t'oloni/.ation.  Mines  and  h'islieries,  and  closed  in  the 
late  afternoon  of  Deeeniber  tith. 

In  openinfr  tliis  Coniarress.  lion.  Ferrault  called  on 
His  flonor  the  Lientenant-(iovernor,  Hon.  L.  P.  Bro- 
deur,  to  address  the  large  gathering  of  settlers,  limit 
holders,  colonization  missioners,  forestry  and  colo- 
nization engineers.  The  objects  of  the  Congress  and 
the  results  expected  to  be  attained  were  referred  to  by 
Ilis  Lordship,  the  Cabinet  Ministers  JMessrs.  Perrault, 
.Mercier,  Tasehereau,  and  Mgr.  Arseneault  who  re- 
presented  His   Eminence   Cardinal  Begin. 

The  following  questions  were  to  be  studied  by  the 
Congress: 

I. — Division  of  the  Province  into  regions  appropriat- 
ed to  colonization  and  to  forest  industry  respectively. 

II. —  (a)  Study  of  the  existing  legislation  concerning 
colonization;  (b)  Classification  of  lands  suitable  and 
unsuitable  for  cultivation;  (c)  Cutting  of  wood  on  lots 
for  settlers,  also  cutting  of  burnt  wood  and  green 
wood;  (d)  The  burning  of  slash,  permits,  and  forest 
fires;  (e)  Conditions  of  settlement;  (f)  Recruiting  of 
settlers. 

III. — Different  means  of  assisting  colonization  and 
settlers. 

IV.- — (a)  Desertion  of  the  soil;  (b)  Creation  of  in- 
dustrial centers;  (c)  Embargo  on  the  timber  of  the 
settlers  and  farmers. 

V. — Immigration  and  Repatriation. 

VI.- — All  other  questions  M'hich  may  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  concerning  colonization  and  settlers. 
Speeches  and  Lectures 

Premier  Tasehereau  admitted  that  the  present  colo- 
nization system  was  not  perfect  and  that  was  what 
had  prompted  the  (iovernment  to  hold  these  meetings. 
To  keep  people  at  home,  it  was  necessary  to  have  good 
land  offered  for  cultivation  as  well  as  industrial  de- 
velopment in  the  towns.  The  prime  minister  then 
referred  to  the  fact  that  $2,500,000  had  been  spent  for 
colonization  this  year  and  that  during  that  time  the 
profit  realized  on  forestry  exploitation  had  onlv  reach- 
ed $1,900,000.  He  added  that  the  people  were"  leaving 
the  province  because  they  were  discouraged.  Speak- 
ing of  Price  Bros.,  he  said  that  this  important  pulji 
and  paper  firm  would  soon  be  producing  900  tons  of 
paper  per  day  which  meant  employment  for  more  men. 
At  the  Grande  Decharge,  1,000,000  horse  power  were 
being  developed  and  more  men  would  find  employment 
there. 

Speaking  of  immigration,  Premier  Taehereau  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  not  profitable  for  this 
province  as  the  majority  of  immigrants  attracted 
through  this  province  to  be  'going  to  cities  instead  of 
on  the  soil.  As  a  result  he  did  not  think  that  the 
grant  given  by  the  Federal  Government  towards  this 
movement  was  profitable  to  Quebec.     What  he  wanted 


the  Federal  ( iovciniiicnt  to  do  was  to  place  grants  at 
the  disposal  of  his  Government  to  encourage  repatria- 
tion. 

Hon.  H.  Mercier,  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  said 
llial  the  ('(ingress  would  have  already  done  much  in 
destroying  an  old  story  to  the  effect  that  the  settlers 
and  the  limit  holders  were  enemies  and  that  the  Min- 
ister of  Colonization  and  the  Minister  of  Lands  were 
always  opposing  each  other.  Such  is  not  the  case.  He 
stated  that  there  were  places  both  for  settlers  and 
limit  holders  and  that  both  were  entitled  to  protection. 

Turning  to  forest  fires  which  were  so  disastrous, 
lion.  11,  Mercier  .said  that  the  time  had  come  when  co- 
operation was  necessary  from  every  one.  The  res- 
ponsibility of  the  diff'erent  classes  of  people  in  connec- 
tion with  the  destruction  of  the  national  domain  by 
fire  could  not  be  as.signed,  but  he  wanted  it  known 
that  every  one  had  his  own  share.  With  regard  to 
the  division  of  colonization  districts  and  the  section 
more  suitable  for  forestry  exploitation,  he  said  that  he 
knew  that  demands  were  received  sometimes  for  lots 
which  were  of  no  use  at  all  for  cultivation  purposes 
and  proved  to  be  discouraging  for  the  settlers. 

Hon.  J.  E.  Perrault,  Minister  of  Colonization,  made 
a  review  of  the  work  accomplished  by  his  department 
m  the  last  few  years  to  encourage  colonization.  Fig- 
ures which  showed  the  constant  increase  in  the  grants 
made  for  colonization  were  given.  In  the  last  five 
years,  the  amounts  expended  were  as  follows  •  1919-20 
$704.00;  1920-2],  $1,440,097;  1921-22,  $2,004,000;  1922- 
23,  $2,450,000.  Up-to-now,  with  only  six  months'  re- 
port available,  the  amount  expended  reached  $1,643,- 
000.  The  total  of  the  five  years  being  $8,241,240  or 
$2,000,000  over  the  total  of  the  amoiint  expended' be- 
fore in  fifty  years'  time. 

Amongst  the  speakers  at  the  afternoon  and  evening 
sittings  were  Sir  William  Price;  Gustave  Piche  Chief 
Forestry  Engineer;  Thos.  Maher,  Hon.  John  Hall  Kellv 
Henri  Keifer,  Forestry  Engineer;  Rev.  abbe  Bergeron' 
Rosaire  Vaiin,  Forestry  Engineer;  Oscar  Des<^a<'ne' 
Surveyor;  Jos.  Grenier,  Chief  of  Sales  Branch^Dept' 
ot  Colonization;  Hon.  T.  N.  Francoeur,  Mr.  L  A  Ri- 
chard, Deputy  Minister  and  Hector  Authier  M  L  A 
Abitibi.  '     ' 

Mr.  Gustave  C.  Piche  spoke  of  the  separation  of  the 
forestry  domain  from  the  agricultural  land  He  in- 
■sjsted  on  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  forest  in  the 
height.s  and  along  the  shores  of  the  rivers  so  as  to 
beep  the  flow  m  water  courses  regular.  In  case  of 
doubt  as  to  the  agricultural  value  of  land,  it  was  need- 
less to  try  and  colonize  such  section.s.  He  made  the 
interesting  announcement  that  not  more  than  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  area  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  could  be 
colonized  with  success.  He  advLsed  the  development 
ot  the  parishes  already  existing  and  to  take  all  pos- 
sible means  to  encourage  colonization  in  certain  see- 
iTf  1  ^Y  f  ""*7  "^^  Temiskaming  and  Abitibi 
where  the  land  was  known  to  be  very  suitable. 
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Sir  William  Price  pn-spnti'd.  in  Kreiidi,  ;i  very  in 
tfi-estiii^'  address  hased  on  the  argument  that  the 
prosperity  and  the  progress  of  the  Provinee  of  Quebec 
depended  on  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  the  set- 
tlers and  the  limit  holders.  He  gave  certain  figures 
showing  the  imi)ortanee  of  the  contribution  of  the 
lumber  and  pajier  industries  in  the  development  of 
the  Province. 

The  following  figures  on  the  sawn  lundier  industry  in 
1920  and  the  pulp  and  i)aper  industry  in  1921  were 
jjiven : 

Sawn  Lumber 

Paid-up  Capital  i  Forestry  operations) .  .     $     8,556,154 
Paid-up  capital.    (Sawing   oi)erations) .  .         42,445,220 

Total  paid-u]) $  51,001,374 

Number    of    men    eniploved.     upwards     of 
20,000— 

Wages  and  salaries $  19,000,000 

Material  employed 20,400.000 

Production 40,000,000 

Note  that  in  that  year  there  was  a  loss  in  operation. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  1921 

Capital  invested  in  the  mills $171,477,753 

Number  of  men  employed 13,000 

Salaries  and  wages  (in  the  mills)    .  .    .  .  16,000,000 

Consumption.   1.111.227    cords— Value.  .  19,000,000 

Pulp  and  paper  produced— Value   ....  93,000.000 

Sir  William  Price  stated  that  while  agricultural  de- 
velopment was  important  to  the  continued  progress 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  the  agriculturists 
could  not,  on  the  other  hand,  progress  without  the 
industry  named.  He  blamed  the  policy  of  the  past 
which  allowed  settlers  to  take  land  not  suitable  for 
agricultural  purposes.  He  then  summarized  what  he 
suggested  as  a  program  of  colonization  which  would 
be  fair  for  both  the  settler  and  the  limit  holder.  He 
would  classify  the  land  as  follows : 

1.  Land  that  should  remain  in  forest.  This  should 
be  adequate  to  maintain  the  supply  required  by  the 
lumber  and  paper  industries  now  established,  and 
these  areas  should  form  unbroken  forest  reserves. 

2.  Land  required  to  ])r()vide  for  the  estimated  devei 
o[)ment  of  agriculture  during  the  ten  years  after  the 
lands  now  available  have  been  entirely  absorbed. 

3.  Land  suitable  for  agriculture  but  which  will  oidy 
be  required  at  more  distant  dates. 

Tn  closing  his  reinarks  Sir  William  stated  that  if  this 
program  was  followed  he  was  sure  the  Province  of 
Quebec  would  attain  the  destiny  that  had  been  as- 
sjtrni'd  to  her  by  Providence. 

Mr.  Keifer,  Forestrv  Engineer,  siiggesteii  the  ])os- 
sible  division  of  the  I'rovince  into  zones  of  land  suit- 
able for  cultivation  and  zones  suitable  for  the  forestry 
industry.  Tiy  followinsr  the  natural  division  assigned 
by  nature,  it  was  found  that  the  rich  land  was  in  the 
valleys  and  consequently,  those  seetions  were  more 
siiitabb'  for  agricidture. 

Thos.  Maher.  Foi-estry  Fngineer.  lejid  quite  a 
lengthy  report  which  lasted  some  two  hours.  Part  of 
his  lecture  was  illustrated  by  pictures  sn[)porting  his 
views.  He  made  a  special  review  of  the  district  of 
Montmagny  and  of  the  Petit  Saguenay.  stating  that 
Lake  St.  John  at  present  had  been  sufficiently  colo- 
nized and  that  colonization  conducted  in  L 'Islet  and 
Montmagny  counties  had  only  led  the  settlers  taking 


I.  Is  in  Ih.il  seclinn  Id  be  either  the  |)rey  of  the  specu- 
lators or  to  lead  a   life  characterized  by   poverty. 

At  certain  times  during  his  lecture  there  were  pro- 
tests from  settlei-s  on  whom  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  destruction  of  forests  by  fire  was  placed  by 
the  speaker.  In  answer  to  questions  put  to  him  re- 
garding what  he  termed  to  be  speculators  and  whe- 
ther they  were  not  the  big  limit  holders,  Mr.  Maher 
protested  and  stated  that  he  termed  the  speculator 
as  to  the  man  who  went  around  the  country  trying  to 
get  ten,  fifty  or  one  hundred  lots  and  then  destroy 
the  timhei  without  discernment. 

His  suggestions  were   as  follows: 

1.  We  believe  that  the  colonization  budget  must 
be  further  inci-eased.  and  "the  settler's  credit"  or- 
ganized as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  All  colonization  efforts  should  lie  directed  towards 
.\hitibi  and  Temiskaming. 

3.  Outside  these  two  regions  of  Abitibi  and  Temis- 
kaming. the  Oovernment  should  turn  over  for  colon- 
ization in  the  nature  of  lands  only  just  what  is  needed 
to  complete  the  parishes  in  process  of  development  at 
tlie   present  time. 

4.  Half  of  the  increased  colonization  budget  should 
serve  to  repair  oui-  great  error  bj'  an  el¥ort  to  re- 
[lurehase  the  lots  in  speculation,  and  to  subsidize  the 
settler. 

.").  Let  it  he  admitted  in  ]>rinciple  that  the  neighbor- 
ing forest  industry  shoidd  live  because  it  is  absolutely 
necessai-y  to  enable  the  settler  to  find  the  complement 
neeessary  to  his  existence. 

6.  A  bureau  should  be  formed,  composed  of  an  expert 
in  forestry  matters,  an  ex]iert  in  agriculture  and  an 
expert  in  colonization,  to  definitely  classify  the  Prov- 
inee of  Quebec  and  to  delimit  what  is  needed  of  new 
lands  liy  the  ])arishes  in  ju-ocess  of  formation,  but  es- 
I)ecially  to  classify  in  detail,  in  an  intelligent  manner 
the  lands  to  be  colonized  in  the  Abitibi  and  Temis- 
kaming regions. 

7.  Let  the  policy  of  making  the  life  of  a  settler  more 
ao-reeable  be  adopted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Perrault  thought  that  Mr.  Maher  was 
\i-ry  pessimistic  and  worried  too  much  over  errors  of 
the  i)ast  while  the  object  of  the  Congress  was  to  con- 
sider suggestions  for  the  future.  Rev.  abbe  Bergeron 
endorsed  Mr.  Perrault 's  remarks,  adding  that  Mr. 
Maher  lead  to  the  belief  that  very  little  was  left  that 
could  be  colonized 

Hon.  John  Hall  Kelly,  M.L.C..  who  spoke  in  French, 
made  the  most  interesting  suggestion  when  he  re- 
ferred to  the  creation  of  an  independent  commis.sion 
comprising  a  representative  of  the  settlers,  of  the  limit 
holders  and  the  Provincial  Government.  The  creation 
of  .such  a  commission  would  put  an  end  to  any  abuse 
he  thought 

At  the  evening  sitting.  Mr.  Kelly  gave  further  ex- 
planations regarding  his  projected  commission,  to 
which  Hon.  Mr.  Perrault  an.swered  that  political  pres- 
sure was  not  as  exaggerated  as  Hon.  Mr.  Kelly  seemed 
to  think.  To  this.  Hon.  Mr.  Francoeiu-  added  that  a 
commission  was  generally  named  when  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  able  to  administer  but  .such  was  not  the 
case  with  the  department;  of  Colonization. 

Papers  were  presented  by  Messrs.  Rosaire  Valin. 
forestry  engineer;  Oscar  Desgagne.  .surveyor  depart 
ment  of  Colonization;  Jos.  Grenier  of  the  sales  branch 
department  of  Colonization.     Mr.  L.  A.  Richard's  sug- 
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j,'i'stiuii  tliat  a  law  winch  imw  |ir<i\i(lc's  lliat  after 
twenty  iiHiiitlis'  iidtiff  a  limit  holder  iiiitsi  ahaiulon  his 
limits  shiuild  lie  repealed  was  eiiihirsed  liy  llmi  Mr 
I'erraiilt 

The  iii()rilill>r  sittilifr  of  Deeemliei-  .^ih  was  allelided 
liy  a  lar};er  mimher  of  people  than  on  lh<'  |)i-evioiis  day, 
uiemhers  of  the  Fedi-ral  and  f'rovineial  (ioveniment.s 
lieinfr  in  evidence  ajid  the  (derjry  takinp  an  active 
part  in  the  ilebates. 

Col.  Thos.  Vien,  K.C.,  .M.IM'..  siitr-rested  a  iet,'islation 
t(>  ;dlow  limit  holders  to  cut  tind)er  on  lots  transferred 
hy  the  Department  of  Tjands  and  Forests  to  the  Colon- 
i/atinn  Department  as  siiitalile  for  eolonizat  ion  pur- 
poses. His  suji'jrest  ion  was  favorahly  received  hy  the 
niemhers  of  the  ( 'olonixat  ion  Congress,  lie  also  added 
that  the  limit  holders  thus  eiittinir  timber  on  lots  trans- 
ferred to  settlers  he  hound  hy  several  rofrnlations  re- 
i:ardin<ir  the  enttiiii:  of  timber  in  order  not  to  jjo  beyond 
the  authorized  diameter  and  to  follow  in  full  all  reg- 
ulations proteetinjr  the  forests,  so  as  not  to  completely 
destroy  the  wood  left  available  for  them  on  the  settlers' 
lots. 

Rev.  abbe  Lavoie  suiriri-sted  that  some  means,  which 
he  could  not  define,  be  taken  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  too  many  saw  mills  which  tempted  the  settler 
to  cut  the  wood  on  his  land  anil  imi)overish  him  instead 
of  beinar  of  benefit  to  him.  He  also  claimed  that  the}- 
attracted  speculators  to  tr,\-  and   rob  the  lots. 

Mr.  Gustave  Piche  e.\|)lained  that  a  leprislation  had 
been  adopteil  two  years  a^o  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  saw  mills  where  they  were  not  required  and 
also  troverninw  the  ecpiipnieut  used  so  as  to  prevent 
accidents. 

Mr.  Elwood  Wilson,  Chief  Knnrineer  of  the  Laurentide 
Company,  presented  an  interesting  ])aper  on  the  des- 
truction of  forests  by  fire  and  also  made  a  number 
of  sufTfrestions. 

At  noon,  the  Provincial  Government  tendered  lunch- 
eon in  honor  of  the  delegates  in  the  Parliamentary 
Cafe.    No  speeches  w^ere  made. 

The  afternoon  sittinsr  started  at  2.30  o'clock.  The 
first  speaker  was  Gustave  C.  Piche  who  dealt  with  the 
question  of  the  cut  of  \v()od.  Things  were  going  much 
better,  he  thought.  ;ind  the  misunderstandings  that 
had  existed  over  the  cutting  of  wood  would  disappear 
in  consequence  of  the  severe  instructions  received  from 
the  ifinister  of  Colonization. 

Hon.  Mr.  Moraud,  Minister  without  portfolio,  stated 
that  he  had  visited  the  principal  colonization  centers 
during  the  course  of  the  last  year  and  that  there  was 
a  brilliant  future  for  the  Province  of  Quebec,  that  fu- 
ture being  in  colonization.  His  main  speech  w^as  on 
classification  of  lands. 

One  of  the  sore  points  of  the  Congress,  he  said,  was 
that  for  classification  one  must  not  believe  that  all 
of  the  land  was  fit  for  ctdtivation  as  it  was  not  all  of 
the  same  color.  Classification  of  the  land  should  be 
made  in  a  reasonable  and  sane  manner.  It  vi'as  true 
that  there  were  a  few  corners  in  the  Province  that 
should  not  have  been  given  to  settlers,  but  the  colon- 
ists should  be  given  land  that  was  a  little  rocky  and 
sandy  and  good  parishes  could  be  made  out  of  them. 
Turning  to  forest  fires,  he  said  that  colonists  should 
not  he  Indil  alone  responsible  f(n'  them,  but  blame 
shnld  be  put  on  Indians  and  careless  hunters, 


Mr.  Avila  Bedard's  address  was  on  "The  Hurning 
of  Slash."  Out  of  a  total  of  1,600  fires,  he  said,  set- 
tlers could  be  blamed  but  for  only  408.  He  suggested 
that  settlers  should  not  be  allowed  to  burn  slash 
nearer  than  (ifty  feet  from  the  forest,  and  that  he 
should  stay  on  the  spot  until  the  fire  was  comijletely 
finished.  Resides,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  burn 
.slash  between  April  1st  and  September  1st.  except 
with  special    permission  from  the   Department. 

Mr.  Eugene  Gagne  spoke  of  permits  for  the  burning 
of  slash.  Permits  were  given,  he  said,  by  the  Fire 
Protective  Association,  controlled  by  wood  merchants, 
under  the  direction  of  a  manager  who  engaged  fire 
wardens  who  in  turn  gave  permits.  To  Hon.  iMr.  Per- 
raidt's  suggestion  that  fire-wardens  be  named  by  the 
l)ei)artment,  there  were  cries  of  "Yes,  Yes",  ft"  was 
here  stated  that  the  chief  cause  of  forest  fires  was  ex- 
ploitation jtist  as  much  by  the  settlers  as  by  the  com- 
panies. 

He  had  been  told,  he  .said,  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
forest  fires  were  due  to  the  fact  of  the  Government 
owing  a  .settler  $50  to  $200  on  the  wood  cut  and  re- 
fusing to  give  the  money  to  a  settler.  The  speaker 
then  read  a  resolution  from  Rimouski  recommending 
that  the  Dei)artment  of  Colonization  should  name  the 
fire-wardens  and  let  each  pari.sh  approve  of  the  Depart- 
ment choice. 

Rev.  abbes  Gobeil.  Lalonde  and  Martin  approved  of 
the  fire-wardens  being  named  by  the  Department  of 
Colonization.  Messrs.  Seaborn  and  Hector  Authier 
crave  valuable  advice  on  the  same  sub,ieet. 

At  the  night  sitting.  Rev.  abbe  Martin  suggested  that 
the  Government  should  give  letters-patent  to  the  colon- 
ist who  would  have  resided  18  months  on  the  same 
lot,  holding  30  to  100  acres  of  cultivated  lands,  one 
house  of  1.")  X  20  and  a  farmhouse  20  x  25  feet. 

Mr.  T.  Mercier,  Inspection  department,  then  gave  sta- 
tistics of  the  work  which  had  been  accomplished  dur- 
ing year  lf)22-23  to  be  followed  by  Mr.  Gagnon  of  the 
Rimouski  Agriculture  Council  who  spoke  on  the  cut- 
ting of  wood. 

The  other  speakers  were  Messrs.  Magnan  who  spoke 
on  advertising  of  Colonization;  abbe  Neveu.  on  rural 
savings;  abbe  Jean  Bergeron  who  suggested  13  ways 
of  hel]iing  Colonization. 

Mr.  Hector  Authier  was  in  favor  of  a  Goveriunent 
credit  being  given  to  help  the  new  colonist.  Messrs. 
abbe  Beauchami)  and  M.  Bugeaud  were  oppo.sed  to  a 
Government  loan  being  made  to  the  colonist  but 
favored  the  rural  savings. 

At  the  morning  sitting,  on  the  last  day  of  the  Con- 
gress the  fir.st  speaker  was  Hon.  Mr.  Moreau.  He 
founil  that  in  the  case  of  Lake  St.  John  district,  which 
he  represented,  the  increased  indu.strial  enterprise 
reacted  to  the  benefit  of  the  agriculturist.  Increased 
employment  in  the  mills  created  an  increased  demand 
for  farm  products  and  in.stead  of  diminishing  the 
number  of  lots  taken  up  by  the  settlers  it  tended  to 
inerea.se  them.  The  speaker  referred  to  the  works 
under  way  at  the  Grande  Decharge,  saving  that  the 
pulp  and  pa])er  mills  which  were  alreadv  in  operation 
employed  a  large  number  of  men,  but  thev  certainly 
dn]   not  destroy  the  prosperity  of  the  vicinage. 

Abbe  Bergeron  made  it  clear  that  he  was  not  op- 
posed to  all  industries,  but  he  felt  that  indu.stries  should 
be  prohduted  in  districts  where  the  .settlers  would  be 
tempted  to  choo.se  an  easier  mode  of  life, 
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Mr  Seaborn.  Assistant  Manager  of  the  Donnacona 
Pulp  and  Papor  mill,  said  that  a  rumor  was  prevalent 
that  the  Government  would  take  over  the  Fire  Preven- 
tion Serviee  He  thought  that  this  action  was  not  nec- 
essary. He  pointed  out  that  the  grants  given  by  the 
Forest  Protective  Associations  reached  only  *cS,in»u 
although  the  task  had  increased  enormously.  Grants 
should  be  increased,  then  the  service  would  be  satis- 
fied and  the  work  carried  out  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  possible. 

Hon  Mr.  Mercier  stated  that  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Provincial  Legislature  a  modification  of  the  pres- 
ent laws  governiuL'  the  protection  of  forests  would  be 
made  while  Hon.  Mr.  Perrault  stated  that  he  was  op- 
posed to  a  commission  for  the  control  of  Colonization 
and  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  either  the  dov- 
..rnment  or  the  Department  of  Colonization  to  rum 
the  forestry  industry. 

These  statements  were  made  at  the  afternoon  sit- 
ting of  the  Congress  which  broke  up  shortly  before  six 
o'clock  on  December  6th. 

Amongst  the  many  suggestions  which  were  made  at 
the  closing  session  of  the  Congress  was  one  by  Rev. 
abbe  Martin  who  suggested  that  the  clearing  bounty 
paid  settlers  bv  the  Government,  which  is  now  $4.00 
per  acre,  up  to  five  acres  per  year,  be  increased  to 
$20.00  per  acre,  up  to  thirty  acres. 

Rev.  abbe  Ouellet  and  Messrs.  Lamond.  of  the  Fed- 
eral Immigration  Department.  J.  A.  Daignaut  of  Woon- 
socket.  R.I..  spoke  on  Kepatriation. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Laforce,  Immigration  Agent  in  the  United 
States,  said  that  although  this  year  had  been  the  worst 
experienced  as  regards  repatriation,  there  had  been 
manv  hundred  families  who  had  returned  to  Canada, 
there  being  419  families  alone  for  the  Province  of 
Quebec. 

Rev.  abbe  Rochette  was  opposed  to  Colonization 
being  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  commission,  while 
Rev.  abbe  Michaud  urged  that  Hon.  Mr.  Perrault 
should  retire  from  politics  and  become  head  of  a  Com- 
mission to  look  after  Colonization. 

Mr.  Bugeaud,  M.P.P.,  took  exception  to  this  la.st  re- 
solution and  said  that  politics  were  the  base  of  a  gov- 
ernment. This  amendment  being  voted  was  sustained 
by  a  large  majority  when  Hon.  Mr.  Caron  rose  to  his 
feet  saying  that  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  proposi- 
tion and  that  it  woiild  be  a  cure  that  would  be  worse 
than    the  ill. 

Rev.  abbe  Jean's  suggestion  that  aid  should  })p 
granted  for  instruction,  etc.,  was  adopted  while  Rev. 
abbe  Bergeron's  resolution  separating  the  forestry  and 
colonization  zones  was  also  adopted. 

Mr.  J.  Ouellette,  M.P.P.,  proposed  that  the  Govern- 
ment take  over  the  protection  of  the  forests  on  the 
South  Shore  due  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  fire-wardens. 
He  warned  every  one  against  the  creation  of  a  Com- 
mission and  said  that  at  the  coming  session  there 
would  be  a  measure  to  modify  the  present  system 

When  the  last  session  of  the  (^ongi-ess  was  fliroiigh. 
there  was  still  quite  a  large  attendance  though  many 
of  the  delegates  had  already  left  by  the  afternoon 
trains. 


WOOD  PRESERVATION  SPECIALIST  WANTED 

A  Wood  Pri'servatiim  Six'cialist  for  the  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratories.  Forestry  Branch.  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Montreal.  Que.,  at  an  initial  salary  of 
$2,700  per  annum,  which  will  be  increased  upon  re- 
commendation for  efficient  service  at  the  rate  of  $120 
]ier  annum  until  a  maximum  of  $3,180  has  been 
reached.  There  is  also  opportunity  for  promotion  to 
higher  positions  in  the  Service:  all  such  position.^ 
under  the  Civil  Service  Act,  whenever  consistent  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  Service,  being  filled  by  pro- 
motion. 

Duties. — To  perform  laboratory  tests  and  research 
work  pertaining  to  the  ])reservation  of  wood ;  to  design 
apparatus  and  equipment  for  use  in  wood  (ireservation 
tests;  to  visit  timbered  lands  and  commercial  plants 
in  search  of  materials  for  use  in  research  work  ;  to 
furnish  information  relating  to  the  preservation  of 
wood  ;  to  prepare  reports  and  handle  correspondence ; 
and  to  perform  other  related  work  as  required. 

Qualifications  required. — Education  equivalent  to 
graduation  in  science  from  a  university  of  recognized 
standing  with  specialization  in  forestry ;  at  least  two 
yeai's  of  forestry  and  laboratory  experience  ;  knowledge 
of  modern  office  methods;  ability  to  write  for  i^ublica- 
tion ;  lu-eferably.  ability  to  read,  write  and  speak 
fluently  Fh-eneh.  While  a  definite  age  limit  has  not 
been  fixed  for  this  competition,  age  may  be  a  deter- 
mining factor  when  making  a  selection. 

Nature  of  Examination. — A  rating  on  Education  and 
Experience  \\ill  be  given  from  the  sworn  statements, 
supporting  documents,  and  other  evidence  submitted 
iiy  applicants.  To  those  who  qualify,  an  oral  examina- 
tion may  be  given,  if  necessary. 

Preference  will  be  given  in  all  cases  to  natural  born 
or  naturalized  British  Subjects  who  have  been  residents 
of  Canada  for  at  least  three  years,  but  in  order  to 
secure  men  of  high  qualifications  for  the  work  in- 
dicated, authority  of  the  Governor  in  Council  may  be 
procured  to  admit  to  the  above  competition  candidates 
who  have  not  resided  three  years  in  Canada  or  who 
have  not  been  naturalized. 

An  eligible  list,  which  will  be  valid  fOr  a  period  of 
one  year  for  appointments  of  this  nature,  may  be  es- 
tablished as  a  result  of  this  competition. 

The  closing  date  for  entry  to  this  competition  will  be 
:\laich  nth.  1924. 


BONUS  FOR  ST.  MAURICE  PAPER 

A  bonus  of  .5  jn-r  cent,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  114  per  cent,  was  declared  by 
directors  of  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Company,  Limited, 
at  their  meeting  held  in  New  York  subsequent  to  the 
T''nion  Bag  and  Paper  directors'  meeting.  Dividend 
and  bonus  are  payable  December  24th  to  holders  of 
record   Decemlier  19th. 

The  declaration  of  the  bonus  is  the  first  development 
of  its  kind,  outside  of  the  resumption  of  dividends  by 
Abitibi,  and  the  previous  increase  in  the  St.  Mauriee 
dixidcnd  1(1  a  6  per  <-ent.  basis  to  come  about  in  the 
news  print  gi-oup  since  the  1920-21  depression.  This 
tangible  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the  industry, 
bears  out,  in  a  measure,  the  reams  of  favorable  statis- 
tics, data  and  opinions,  that  have  been  written  about 
the  industry. 
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Tlif  .scttK'uicnt  of  the-  reparations  tiucstion  will  be  fol- 
lowed closely  by  the  stoppage  of  slii)iiiuiils  of 
luwspriii!  ))aper  from  European  eountries  to  tli(  I'ni- 
ted  States.  The  two  dominatinft  faetors  which  in  couil)ina- 
tion  at  this  time  gi^'e  publisliers  in  this  country  the  op- 
portunity of  securing  overseas  paper,  are  the  enormously 
decreased  consumption  of  paper  in  Europe,  and  the  de 
basement  of  the  German  mark. 

Russia  is  consuming  so  little  paper  that  it  is  negligible 
in  amount.  In  all  Russia  the  consnraption  now  amounts 
to  only  about  one  pound  J)er  capita  per  annum  ;is  com 
pared  with  a  normal  pre-war  consumption  of  five  or  six 
pounds. 

In  Germany  consumption  of  paper  has  greatly  decreas- 
ed. Publishers  of  papers  find  themselves  unable  many 
times  to  meet  their  bills  for  paper,  since  advertising  and 
subscription  rates  cannot  be  advanced  fast  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  the  continued  depreciation  of  the  mark.  Many 
of  the  great  middle-class,  whicli  has  always  been  the  chief 
purchasor  of  newspapers,  can  no  longer  afford  them  and 
consequently  find  it  necessary  to  read  their  daily  papers 
in  the  public  libraries.  As  a  result,  thousands  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  have  been  forced  to  suspend  publi- 
cation and  most  of  the  others  have  curtailed  the  number 
of  editions  and  the  size  of  their  issues.  In  Munich  alone, 
it  was  recently  reported  that  Hi  journals  had  been  forced 
to  cease  publication,  and  from  Leipzig  comes  a  similar 
statement. 

Such  demoralization  in  two  of  the  greatest  paper  con- 
suming countries  in  Europe  has  forced  manufacturers  of 
paper  to  seek  other  markets  for  their  product.  German 
manufacturers  find  themselves  with  large  quantities  of 
paper  on  their  hands  over  and  above  the  domestic  con- 
sumption which  normally  absorbs  practically  all  made  in 
the  country.  As  virtually  none  of  the  paper  mills  in 
Germany  are  located  in  the  occupied  area,  production  is 
being  maintained  at  pre-war  levels. 

Next  to  decreased  consumption  in  their  own  country, 
no  other  factor  has  been  of  such  great  assistance  to  the 
paper  manufacturers  of  Germany  as  the  complete  col 
lapse  of  their  currency.  It  has  enabled  them  to  undersell 
competitors  from  other  countries  in  every  market  in  the 
world. 

Decreased  consumption  in  Euro))e  and  intense  German 
competition  have  forced  jjaper  manufacturers  in  Finland, 
Norway,  and  Sweden  to  seek  other  markets  for  their  pro- 
duct, and  so  they  have  joined  Germany  in  shipping  to 
the  United  States  paper  which  normally  is  used  in 
Europe  and  other  countries. 

While  almost  every  industry  in  Germany  has  been  more 
or  less  crippled  by  the  occupation  of  the  Rhine  basin,  the 
paper  industry,  having  practically  no  mills  in  that  area, 
occupies  an  enviable  position.  This  fact  is  clearly  illus- 
treated  in  the  statement  of  tlie  foreign  trade  of  Germany 
for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  which  has  recently 
been  ])ublished.  Exports  of  manufactured  products,  ex- 
cepting paper,  decreased  during  tliat  period  lit  per  cent 
as  compared  witli  the  first  six  luonths  of  last  vear,  while 
exports  of  p.-ipcr  to  [\i>  (iiitcd  States  aloni-  increased  T).'! 
per  cent. 

The  first  newsprint  jjaper  which  Germany  shipped  to 
this  country  arrived  in  September,  1920,     At  that  time 


consumption  of  paper  in  the  United  .States  was  beginning 
to  reach  great  proportions,  the  external  value  of  the  mark 
had  begun  its  final  plunge,  and  disturbance  of  domestic 
conditions  in  Germany  was  being  reflected  in  a  lowered 
consumption  of  jiajjcr.  The  combination  of  these  three  fa- 
vorable conditions  for  exjjort  trade  was  immediately 
recognized  ;ind  utilized  by  (ieriiian  ))apir  ni.-unifaeturirs 
and  their  j)artial  occupation  of  the  paper  inarket  of  tlie 
United  States  consequently  followed.  In  the  few  months 
left  in  1920,  2I,0(i()  tons  of  (Jerman  news])rint  had  ar- 
rived on  our  soil.  During  1921,  ."{S.iKiS  tons  came  in,  and 
32,838  tons  in  1922.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  economic 
conditions  in  Germany  showed  slight  improvement  dur- 
ing the  latter  year,  which  accounts  for  the  decreased  ship- 
ments of  i)aper  as  compared  with  1921.  During  the  first 
nine  months  of  this  year,  publishers  in  the  United  States 
received  38,703  tons  of  German  newsprint  as  compared 
with  20,332  tons  during  the  same  period  of  1922. 

No  better  evidence  of  the  gradual  collapse  of  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  Germany  could  be  adduced  than  that 
presented  in  these  figures,  as  economists  are  now  recog- 
nizing that  the  consumption  of  newsprint  paper  in  a  coun- 
try is  as  true  an  index  of  the  status  of  conditions  as  that 
of  iron  and  steel. 

Another  element  which  enables  German  paper  manu- 
facturers to  quote  prices  below  those  of  other  countries 
in  world  marts  is  their  low  production  cost  on  a  gold 
basis.  This  feature  is  due  again  to  the  decline  in  paritv 
of  the  mark,  as  wages  and  prices  of  raw  materials  and 
other  supplies  are  not  advanced  rapidly  enough  to  be 
maintained  on  a  level  equal  to  their  gold  Value.  The  ques- 
tion has  frequently  arisen  on  this  continent  whv,  in  the 
face  of  the  falling  cost  of  paper  in  Germany,  publishers  in 
that  country  find  themselves  unable  to  buy"  paper  and  are 
forced  to  suspend  publication.  The  answer  lies  in  the 
very  reason  for  cheap  paper,  namely,  that  the  owners  of 
newspapers  cannot  charge  enough  for  their  papers  and 
adjust  their  advertising  rates  in  proportion  to  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  mark.  Then,  too,  the  parity  of  wages  is  so 
low  that  only  a  few  of  the  former  buvers  of  newspapers 
can  afford  them,  as  has  been  described  above. 

In  October  German  industrialists  proposed  the  abolition 
of  the  eight-hour  day  to  promote  production,  but  the  move 
was  hotly  opposed  by  the  labor  unions  and  viewed  with 
suspicion  by  the  French  authorities.  The  latter  pointed 
out  that  the  observance  of  the  eight-hour  dav  was  required 
by  the  laws  of  Germany  and  by  the  Treatv  of  Versailles. 
What  the  French  actually  feared  in  a  lengthening  of  the 
working  day  was  that  the  resulting  increased  production 
of  manufactured  goods  would  enable  German  manufactur- 
ers to  "dump"  still  more  merchandise  in  the  allied  coun- 
tries and  to  underquote  still  further  in  other  markets.  Had 
this  actually  happened,  German  j)aper  producers  would 
have  received  further  encourasiement  in  selling  their  pro- 
duet  overseas,  and  muler  the  spell  of  large  profits  from 
cu.stomers  in  the  [nit,,!  Stat.s  and  elsewhere,  German 
publishers  would  have  foMMcl  it  .v.n  more  difficult  to  .se- 
cure   what    Ittle    pap.r    tluy    .onsume. 

The  virtual  disai)pearance  of  Russia  as  a  paper  <,)nsimi 
ing  country  has  cost  Finland  a  rich  and  nearby  market, 
and  has  caused  Finnish  paper  manufacturers  to  seek  over- 
seas markets  for  their  surplus  product.     In  the   United 
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States  llifv  have  found  one  of  tlifir  best  modern  iiistoni 
ers.  During  tlie  first  nine  months  of  this  year,  this  conn 
try  received  .33,7."J5  tons  of  newsjirint  paper  from  Finland 
as  against  18,047  tons  in  the  same  period  of  last  year. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  87  per  cent. 

Although  shiinnents  of  paper  to  the  United  vStates  show 
an  enormous  increase,  the  position  of  the  Finnish  paper 
industry  is  described  as  very  unsatisfactory.  Contract 
business,  usually  very  brisk  in  tlie  early  fall,  was  coming 
in  on  a  very  small  scale,  according  to  latest  reports  re- 
ceived here.  Finnish  unwillingness  to  extend  favorable 
payment  conditions  to  Russia  has  lost  to  paper  manufac 
turers  domination  of  their  former  market,  as  Germans. 
Esthonians.  and  Swedes  are  selling  paper  in  Russia  U])on 
attractive   terms. 

Offerings  of  German  ))aper  in  overseas  markets  in 
which  the  Finnish  paper  manufacturers  have  always  been 
able  to  hold  their  own.  at  prices  far  below  what  the  Finn.s 
can  possibly  offer,  has  been  extremely  demoralizing  to 
the  paper  industry  of  the  Baltic  state.  Many  Finnish 
mills  have  been  compelled  to  dscontinue  temporarily  the 
operation  of  some  of  their  machines,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  production  has  been  recently  estimated  at  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  capacity  of  the  country  .OnU'  the  news- 
print mills  have  been  affected  thus  far,  but  it  is  said  that 
mills  making  high  grades  of  paper  are  now  directly 
threatened. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year,  publishers 
in  the  United  States  received  28.f)98  tons  of  newsprint 
paper  from  Norway-.  This  is  an  increase  of  198  per  cent 
over  the  9,7i6  tons  shipped  them  from  that  country  in 
the  same  period  of  1922.  The  leading  trade  paper  of  the 
paper  industry  in  Norway  states  that  low  prices  for  paper 
are  contributing  to  unsettle  the  business.  Some  newsprint 
mills  in  need  of  orders  are  quoting  lower  prices,  hoping 
in  this  way  to  meet  foreign  competition.  Again  Germany 
is  found  to  be  underbidding,  but  Norwegian  paper  manu- 
facturers are  hoping  that  increasing  demand  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  will  provide  a  market  for  their  ))roduets  at 
profitable  prices. 

Adverse  conditions  in  the  industry  of  its  neighbor  are 
reflected  to  as  great  an  extent  in  Swedish  paper  circles. 
Although  exports  of  newsprint  paper  from  that  countrv 
show  a  very  substantial  increase  over  last  year,  prices  are 
not  satisfactory  and  several  mills  are  .said  to  be  unable  to 
compete  on  jiresent  prices.  Flxports  of  news])rint  paper 
to  the  United  States  during  the  first  nine  months  of  this 
year  were  47,.'{32  tons,  compared  with  35.117  tens,  an  in- 
crease of  3.5  per  cent  over  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

From  the  above  it  can  be  readily  seen  what  will  hap- 
pen when  the  reparations  problem  is  settled.  Business 
all  over  Europe  will  be  galvanized  into  activity,  indus- 
tries in  Germany  will  be  enabled  to  pay  wages  which  will 
allow  workers  agan  to  buy  their  daily  newspapers,  and 
consumption  of  paper  will  jump  beyond  previous  levels 
everywhere. 


J.  W  McCAMMON  WITH  WALMSLEY  S 

A  good  part  of  the  liidustiy  nlready  knows  Mr.  Mc- 
f'ammon,  who  represents  ("has.  Wahnsloy  &  Co.  f Can- 
ada) Ltd.  to  the  pulp  and  paper  makers.  They  and 
others  will  lie  interested  in  the  following  i)rief  review 
of  his  career 

Mr.  MeCauiiiKin  graduated  from  MeGill  University 
with  the  degree  of  B.Se.  in  Electrical  Engineering  in 
1912  and  after  leaving  the  University  was  connected 
with   Mackenzie   Mann   (S:   Company,  Limited,  contrac- 


tors for  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Comjiany  on 
the  Mount  Royal  Tunnel  and  spent  two  years  with 
them  as  .Assistant  to  the  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Engineer. 

On  leaving  Mackenzie  Manu  &  Company  he  became 
connected  with  the  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Com- 
pany Limited,  and  started  his  connection  with  the 
pulp  and  paper  mills  through  the  sale  of  pumps  to 
them.  In  1915  he  was  given  charge  of  their  pum|) 
and  electrical  departments  and  broadened  his  field 
of  contact  with  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  through  the 
sale  of  electrical  equipment  in  addition  to  pumjjing 
apparatus. 

Early  in  1916  Mr.  McCammon  went  overseas,  serv- 
ing both  with  the  Canadian  and  Imjierial  Forces  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  returned  in  1919  and  resumed  his 
position  with  Canadian  Fairbanks- ^lorse  Company. 

During  the  years  1921  and  1922  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  was  spent  on  pulp  and  paper  mill  work,  particu- 
larly in  the  application  of  the  vacuum  pumps  to  dry- 
ing processes  and  the  general  application  of  electrical 
and  pumping  apparatus  to  pulj)  and  paper  mill  service. 

His  primary  interest  now  is.  of  course.  Walmsley 
l'ai)er  ^Machines  and  the  re-modelling  and  repair  of 
existing  paper  machines  of  all  makes  and  types.   The 


J.  W.   McCAMMON 

Company  proposes  to  manufacture  at  their  Longueuil 
Works.  Montreal,  Warren  Magazine  (irinders  and  Wat- 
ford Tremor  Screens,  both  of  which  offer  new  features 
of  economy  in  operation  to  the  Canadian  mills.  They 
also  represent  (iwynnes  Engineering  Company,  Lim- 
ited, of  London  in  Canada  and  N^ewfoundland  and  are 
studying  the  (piestion  of  manufacturing  this  high  grade 
line  of  centrifugal  pumps  in  Canada.  As  representa- 
tives for  Sir  W.  (i.  Armstrong  Whitworth  &  Com- 
l)any,  Ijimited.  on  the  Xorth  American  Continent. 
Walmsley 's  propose  to  carry  a  stock  of  Armstrong 
Whitworth  drills  and  tdul  steel  in  .Montreal,  and  to 
generally  look  after  the  interests  of  this  Company 
with  particular  referener  to  their  llydrd  Klectric 
Department, 
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'I'lif  (Irl.rtiim  cil  .ittiuipts  to  lainpcr  witll  (Idi'Uliunts, 
litlur  as  rcf^Mrds  tlic  wriliiif;  or  the  impcr  itself,  is  iisu 
.illv  a  (liliiatf  and  (lilTicult  iiiattcr.  \Vf  tlurcforc  con 
sidtT  it  will  lie  both  iiitirt-sting  and  useful  if  we  briefly 
summarize  the  results  of  some  very  eareful  invcstif^ations 
whieli  were  undertaken  to  try  to  prove  whether  or  not  a 
portion  of  the  paper  examined  has  been  strongly  and  un 
evenly  wttted.  and  if  attinipts  were  made  to  erase  peneil 
writing,   in   otiur   words,   if   the   paper   has   been   rtibbed. 

When  dry  [taper  is  subjeeted  to  the  aetion  of  iodine 
\  apors  it  assumes  a  different  eolor  from  that  of  the  same 
paper  whieh  has  been  first  wetted  and  dried  and  then  sub- 
jected to  the  aetion  of  iodine.  When  a  sized  and  ealen- 
dered  paper  is  partially  wetted  and  dried,  and  then  sub- 
jected to  the  aetion  of  iodine  vapors,  the  portions  which 
h.ive  been  wetted  assume  a  violet  tinge,  whereas  the 
portions  whieh  did  not  come  in  eontaet  with  water  become 
vellow  or  brown.  The  ititensity  of  the  coloration  naturally 
varies  with  the  time  of  treatment  with  iodine.  This  ex- 
|)<rinient  is  readily  carried  out  by  ])lacing  the  jiaper  to 
hi'  examined  over  .i  suitable  dish  containing  some  iodine 
in  the  bottom. 

The  phenomemui  can  still  be  observed  quite  clearly 
when  drops  of  water  are  allowed  to  fall  on  the  paper 
and  to  evaporate  spontaneously  so  as  not  to  affect  the 
surface  of  the  pajter,  which  is  then  heated  to  100  deg.  C. 
to  dry  it  completely.  If  the  paper  thus  treated  is  then 
immersed  in  water  after  exposure  to  iodine,  the  portions 
which  were  originally  wetted  assume  a  very  intense  violet 
blue  coloration,  while  the  portions  which  remained  drv 
before   iodine   treatment  become  blue. 

If  drops  of  water  are  allowed  to  fall  on  paper  and  to 
evaporate  spontaneously  and  the  paper  is  subsequently 
completely  immersed  in  water  and  then  dried,  on  treating 
with  iodine  vapors  the  spots  caused  by  the  first  drops  of 
water  can  still  be  detected,  either  on  the  dry  treated  paper 
or  after  wetting  it.  In  tlie  latter  case,  that  is,  when  the 
paper  is  wetted  after  exposing  to  the  action  of  iodine  va- 
pors, the  spots  are  scarcely  perceptible  as  long  as  the 
paper  remains  wet,  but  on  drying  again  the  outline  shows 
up  clearly  in   a   light  shade  on  a  darker  background. 

This  reaction  allows  of  obtaining  the  effects  of  sym- 
pathetic writing  merely  by  writing  with  water  on  a  sized 
and  calendered  paper,  and  allowing  it  to  dry.  On  treat- 
ing the  paper  with  iodine  vapor  the  writing  stands  out 
clearly  in  a  violet  brown  on  a  yellowish  background,  which 
on  wetting  changes  to  dark  blue  on  a  light  blue  back- 
ground. The  writing  is  immediately  decolorized  by  the 
action  of  sulphurous  acid.  It  can  be  made  to  reappear 
after  a  first  bleaching  provided  the  paper  has  not  been 
wetted  and  the  bleaching  has  been  effected  by  means  of 
sulphur  dioxide  gas.  Tlie  reaction  can  thus  be  used  for 
making  invisible  writing  which  can  be  made  to  reapi)ear 
and  disappear  at  will,  or  which  can  be  made  to  reappear 
once  and  then  disappear  completely. 

Iodine  has  been  known  for  nearly  a  century  and  paper 
is  in  common  use  and  is  handled  by  practically  every  one 
in  large  quantities.  The  above  described  reactions  have 
perhaps  been  known  for  quite  a  long  time  but  were  not 
jtublished  (at  least  to  our  knowledge),  presumably  be- 
cause they  seemed  too  simple  and  of  no  interest  or  value. 
But    we    shall    now    show    wherein    they    can    be    of   great 


value    in    showing    u))    ^ariou^    in.inipiilations    to    whieh    pa 
per   may    have    been    subjected. 

^\'hen  examining  paper  to  try  to  find  possible  forger 
ies  or  other  tampering,  it  is  generally  carefully  examined 
by  transmitted  light  or  by  glancing  light,  that  is,  the 
paper  is  |)laecd  ))ractieally  in  line  with  the  source  of  light 
and  the  lyi-  of  the  observer.  If  the  paper  has  been  rub 
bed  energetically  so  that  jtart  of  the  material  of  the  |>aper 
has  been  removed,  on  hohliiifi  it  up  to  the  light  there  will 
be  a  light  si)ot  at  this  point.  While  if  the  rubbing  has 
been  done  carefully,  it  can  sometimes  be  detected  bv 
glancing  light,  the  rubbed  portion  being  more  matte  or 
duller  on  account  of  the  displacement  and  partial  raising 
U))    of   the    fibers   above   the   surface   of    the    paper. 

If  bread  crumbs  were  used  for  rubbing,  instead  of  an 
ordinary  <  raser,  and  if  care  was  taken  to  always  rub  in 
the  machine  direction  of  the  paper,  it  may  be  impossible 
to  detect  this  merely  by  looking  at  the  paper,  no  matter 
how  carefully,  especially  when  he  rubbed  portion  has  been 
written   over,  either   in   pencil  or   ink. 

But  iodine  vapor  shows  up  such  manipulations  very 
clearly,  the  rubbed  |)Ortions  assuming  a  brownish  yellow 
or  violet  brown  eolor,  and  the  outline  of  the  rubbed  area 
showing  up  quite  sharply. 

If  the  rubbed  paper  is  wetted  after  haying  been  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  odine  vapor,  the  rubbed  por- 
ions  become  blue,  the  depth  of  the  color  depending  on 
the  length  of  time  the  iodine  was  allowed  to  act;  and  on 
drying  it  can  be  observed  that  these  portions  are  not  of 
the  same  shade  as  the  remainder  of  the  paper,  but  are 
usually  darker. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  paper  has  been  rubbed  so 
hard  as  to  remove  a  part  of  the  material  of  which  it  is 
composed,  after  treatment  with  iodine,  wetting,  and  dry- 
ing, the  rubbed  portions  will  appear  lighter  in  color  than 
the  remainder.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mechani- 
cal action  of  rubbing  has  removed  part  of  the  substance 
(starch  or  size)  which  combines  with  the  iodine  to  give 
the  blue  or  brown  color;  so  that  the  depth  of  shade  of 
the  rubbed  area  varies  inversely  as  the  degree  of  rubbing 

If  a  piece  of  paper  is  partially  rubbed  and  wetted,  as 
IS  done  when  copying  in  a  letter  press,  allowed  to  be- 
come quite  dry,  and  then  subjected  to  the  aetion  of  iodine 
vapor,  the  same  phenomenon  still  occurs,  but  in  this  case 
the  differences  are  not  as  sharp  and  clear  cut  as  before 
And  if  the  paper  thus  treated  is  wetted  and  then  dried 
the   rubbed  portions  will   show  up  lighter  than   the  others' 

It  IS  thus  seen  that  whether  portions  of  the  paper  have 
been  wetted  or  rubbed  the  behavior  with  iodine  is  about 
the  same. 

In  certain  cases  iodine  will  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
substance  which  was  used  for  rubbing:  the  u.se  of  bread 
crumbs  or  of  an  india  rubber  eraser  gives  a  vellow  or 
brownish  yellow  color  with  iodine,  and  with  the  forme, 
the  streaks  are  of  a  deeper  hue  and  the  paper  sometimes 
assumes  a  violet  tinge  which  is  always  more  uniform  than 
with  an   ordinary   rubber. 

These  phenomena  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fibers 
are  disturbed  and  turned  up  by  the  rubbing,  thereby  ex 
posing  a  larger  surface  to  the  action  of  the  iodine  Conse- 
quent y  more  iodine  is  fixed  on  or  absorbed  by  the  rubbed 
than  by  the  unrubbed  portions. 
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If  a  hliint  ).oiiit.  for  instance,  the  dr.iwn  out  and 
rounded  end  of  .i  glas.s  rod,  is  used  to  write  on  paper,  on 
exposinc  tlie  paper  to  tlic  action  of  iodine  vapors  tiic 
writinp  soon  appears  in  brown  on  a  yellowish  back 
ground,  turning  blue  on  wetting.  This  phenomenon  can 
still  be  observed  even  after  the  paper  has  been  calendered. 
Provided  the  paper  is  not  wetted,  the  writing  can  be  made 
to  appear  and  disappear  by  alternate  treatments  with  io- 
dine vapor  and  with  sulphur  dioxide  gas. 

This  method  is  far  superior  to  the  use  of  water  for 
sympathetic  writing.  The  marks  made  with  the  glass 
point  are  practically  unnoticcable,  especially  if  they  are 
made  between  the  lines  of  ordinary  writing  in  ink.  Asd 
tile  reaction  is  so  delicate  that  it  can  be  reproduced  quite 
readily  on  a  piece  of  paper  which  was  placed  under  tlie 
one  on  which  the  writing  was  actually  done.  By  prolong- 
ing a  little  while  the  action  of  the  iodine,  the  writing  will 
show  up  dearly,  even  when  the  most  careful  visual  ex- 
amination reveals  absolutely  nothing.  The  delicacy  of 
the  reaction  is  still  further  increased  by  placing  the  paper 
(or  su])erposed  sheets  of  paper")  on  a  hard  surface  such  as 
marble,  glass   or   porcelain. 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  by  the  action  of  the  glass  rod  the  sizing  sub- 
stance is  compacted  along  the  lines  of  the  writing.  Con 
sequently,  as  there  is  more  material  along  these  line.s 
more  iodine  is  absorbed  and  the  shade  is  deeper.  If  the 
under  side  of  the  paper  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
iodine,  the  writing  shows  up  also;  but  naturally  it  is 
reversed. 

This  last-mentioned  fact  naturally  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  iodine  to  detect  pencil  writing,  as  it  will 
have  compacted  the  sizing  material  in  the  same  way. 
though  possibly  not  to  the  same  extent,  as  the  glass  rod. 

When  pencil  writing  is  rubbed  out  with  sufficient  care 
not  to  destroy  the  surface  of  the  paper,  on  exposing  the 
latter  to  the  action  of  iodine  the  writing  sometimes  ap- 
pears. If  the  paper  is  rubbed  so  hard  as  to  destroy  the 
surface  it  becomes  impossible  to  make  the  writing  reap- 
pear with  sufficient  clearness  to  allow  of  its  being  read. 
But  in  this  case,  if  the  reverse  side  of  the  paper  is  ex- 
posed to  iodine,  quite  frequently  the  writing  will  show  up, 
reversed  of  course,  but  sufficiently  dear  to  be  read  flu- 
ently, especially  if  placed  before  a  mirror  to   rectify  it. 

If  the  pencil  writing  was  originally  very  heavy,  it  is 
sometimes  possible  to  reproduce  it  in  a  letter  press.  To 
do  this,  a  piece  of  sized  and  calendered  paper  is  mois- 
tened, as  is  regularly  done  in  letter  copying,  placed  over 
the  iodine-treated  writing  to  be  reproduced,  and  imme- 
diately pressed.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  whole 
operation  be  carried  out  very  quickly. 

Of  course  the  clearness  of  the  results  obtained  depends 
largely  on  the  nature  of  the  paper.  With  a  slack-sized, 
lightly  calendered  paper  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
obtain  anything  satisfactory.  And  moreover,  the  paper 
can  be  subjected  to  various  manipulations,  which  it  is 
superfluous  to  enumerate,  which  prevent  anything  from 
showing  up. 

Another  point  of  great  importance  is  how  long  after 
they  have  occurred  can  wetting,  rubbing,  or  writing  be 
detected.  It  has  been  observed  that  irregular  wetting  and 
rubbing  could  be  detected  three  months  after  they  had 
occurred,  and  that  after  the  same  length  of  time  letters 
which  had  been  written  with  a  blunt  point  could  be  made 
to  appear.    It  has  also  been  observed  that  the   reaction  is 


sharpir  .iiid  more  delicate  if  the  paper  is  first,  placed  for 
about  three  to  six  hours  over  a  vessel  of  water  before 
exposing  to  the  iodine  vapors.  However,  though  they 
were  quite  plainly  visible  after  this  lapse  of  time,  they 
were  much  less  intense  than  a  short  time  after  the  manip- 
ulation had  been  carried  out;  and  it  is  quite  possible  not 
to  say  jirobable,  that  they  no  longer  appear  after  a  cer- 
tain period,  which  varies  according  to  the  intensity  of 
the  rubbing  or  wetting  action  or  the  heaviness  of  the 
writing. 


SODIUM   SULPHATE   MINING 

\  substantial  change  in  the  royalty  provisions  of  the 
.\lkali  Mining  Regulations  by  a  Dominion  Order  in  Coun- 
cil has  been  made  as  the  result  of  representations  made 
b}-  Thos.  M.  MoUoj-,  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
tries for  Saskatchewan.  Under  the  new  regulations  the 
maximum  value  of  the  unrefined  product  at  the  point  of 
shipment  has  been  fixed  at  $2.00  per  ton.  Therefore  the 
royalty  payable  being  on  the  basis  of  twelve  and  a  half 
per  cent  of  the  selling  value  of  the  salts  is  now  set  so 
that  it  cannot  exceed  25c  per  ton.  Under  the  old  regula- 
tion the  royalties  were  based  upon  the  selling  value  of 
the  salts  or  brine  in  their  natural  state,  which  value  nat- 
uralh'  fluctuated  with  the  market  placing  the  producer 
in  the  position  of  being  unable  to  determine  his  royalties 
in  advance,  and  in  addition  making  possible  the  payment 
of  a  royalty  altogether  out  of  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
production. 

"The  sodium  sulphate  industrj-  being  established  in 
the  province,"  stated  Mr.  Molloy,  "would  have  been 
seriously  handicapped  by  the  old  regulation  and  we  arc 
highly  pleased  that  the  representations  made  by  this  de- 
partment have  been   favorably   received  at  Ottawa. 

"Only  two  of  the  deposits  in  Saskatchewan  are  being 
developed  at  the  present  time,  one  at  Muskakee  Lake  in 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  province,  and  the  other  at 
Frederick  Lake  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province.  The 
six  deposits  proved  up  by  the  Dominion  Government 
party  show  an  approximate  quantity  of  between  seventeen 
and  twenty  million  tons  of  sodium  sulphate.  Some  of  the 
biggest  deposits  have  not  yet  been  touched  and  the  es- 
timated yield  runs  from  one-half  million  tons  to  fifteen 
or  more  million  tons." 

This   will   interest   kraft   l)ulj)    manufacturers. 


TO  MAKE  GROUND  WOOD  AT  SHEET  HARBOR 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  is  advi.sed  that  the 
A.P.W.  Paper  Company  now  controls  something  over 
60,000  acres  of  land  at  Sheet  Harbor,  Nova  Scotia  and 
will  commence  the  erection  thereon  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  possible  of  a  ground  wood  mill  with  a 
capacity  of  25,000  tons  of  pulp  per  annum. 

The  designing  and  erection  of  this  mill,  as  well  as 
its  operation  will  be  under  the  sole  charge  -.f  Mr. 
W.  S.  Crandell,  General  Manager  of  their  Paper  and 
Pulp  Department. 

It  is  hoped  to  have  the  entire  plant  completed  and 
in  operation  by  February  1st,  1925. 


ALL  STEAM  NOW  METERED 

New  Bailey  steam  meters  have  been  installed  on 
paper  machines  1,  2,  3  and  4  of  the  Abitibi  Power  & 
Paper  Co.  at  Iroquois  Falls.  The  meter  on  these  ma- 
chines before  was  ad.pisted  to  all  four  machines.  The 
new  meters  are  individual.  With  this  installation  all 
steam  in  the  jilant  is  metered. 


l>fcfiMl)cr  JOlli,    1923 
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A  HAPPY  SUGGESTION 

For  iiianv  yciirs  llicic  lias  liocn  a  f^i-owiiij;:  sentiinciit 
amoiifr  thoiijrtitrul  pt'0])U',  ("may  tlu'ir  Irilit"  iii- 
crt'Hse",)  willi  rcjjard  to  llic  conservation  of  our 
forests. 

We  owe  tliose  forests  so  iiiueh — they  stabilize  our 
climate  jii'oteel  us  from  flood  and  fire  and  provide 
us  with  papei-,  that  ada])tal)le  commodity  wliich  lends 
itself  to  Ml  many  phases  of  comfortable  living  and  yet, 
i-acli  year,  thousands  of  trees  are  sacrificed  for  Christ- 
mas decoration  piirposes.  Trees  which,  if  left  to 
mature,  would  fulfil  a  larj;e  i)urpose. 

However,  it  is  futile,  so  psychologists  tell  us,  to  say 
DON'T  and  we.  thei-efore,'  say— '•  1)( ),  use  a  sub- 
stitute." 

Kecently  a  spleiulid  substitute  has  been  offered  and 
a  Christmas  (iift  Screen — novel,  inexpensive  and 
artistic — which  can  be  used  year  after  year  can  be 
secured. 


-^:l^^- 


Sav-e  lite  Tree* 
Christmas  Gift  Screen 


The  Christmas  Gift  screen  is  a  tree  made  of  "Forest 
Green"  crepe  paper,  mounted  on  a  back  ground  eight 
feet  high  and  five  feet  wide  of  canary  colored  crepe, 
on  heavy  kraft.  The  tree  is  made  sticking  cut  paper  on 
a  tree  design.  These  paper  sections  are  put  on  like 
shingles  on  a  roof  and  overlap  to  the  toji  of  the  tree. 
Tinsel,  ribbons  or  colored  crepe  paper  may  be  interwo- 
ven and  the  construction  leaves  many  o])portuiMties  for 
individual  touches  in  the  decoration  and  the  result  is  a 
very  good  impressionistic  representation  of  a  Christ- 
mas tree.  Indeed  when  the  Screen  is  hung  across  a 
convenient  corner  and  gifts  are  arranged  in  front,  it  is 


abnost  enough  to  make  a  real  tree  purple  with  envy. 
Why  not  try  it  next  year? 

It  is  important  to  .save  the  trees.  It  is  important  to 
foster  in  our  growing  boys  and  girls  a  respect  which 
amounts  to  reverence  for  a  tree — for,  "Only  God  can 
make  a  tree.'" 

To  show  how  realistic  and  decorative  the  paper  tree 
is,  we  have  obtained  a  photograph  of  it,  as  shown  in 
the  illustrati(ni. 


TIMBERLAND   TAXATION 

In  an  open  letter  written  to  the  Provincial  Land 
Assessor  of  the  Nova  Scotia  {government,  Mr.  Barnjuni 
discusses  wood  lot  and  timberland  taxation  as 
follows : 

"Mr.  R.  W.  McKenzie, 
Provincial  Land  Assessor, 
Nova  Scotia  Government, 
Halifax,  N.  S. 
Dear  Sir, —  • 

Your  letter  of  the  29th  ultimo  is  just  received  on  my 
retiirn  Halifax,  from  the  text  of  which  I  assume  an 
increase  in  taxation  is  contemplated,  as  increasing 
taxation  seems  to  be  the  principal  pastime  of  the 
Liberal  governments  both  at  Ottawa  and  Halifax. 

I  feel  that  it  would  simply  be  a  waste  of  time  for 
me  to  send  any  representative  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  oyu,  as  suggested  in  your  letter.  The  Government. 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  may  go  ahead  and  make  its 
own  valuation,  which  it  has  no  doubt  already  decided 
upon,  and  I  will  then  determine  on  the  proper  course 
for  me  to  pursue. 

All  enlightened  governments  are  considering  de- 
creasing rather  than  increasing  taxes.  Taxing  wood- 
lands annually  at  their  value  is  analagous  to  taxing  a 
farm  crop  seventy-five  times  in  a  single  year,as  it  takes 
practically  that  length  of  time  for  a  crop  of  trees  to 
mature.  The  now  generally  accepted  scientific  method 
of  taxing  timber  and  woodlots  is  to  make  a  nominal 
yearly  tax  on  an  assessed  value  of  $1.00  jter  acre  and 
then  tax  the  timber  when  it  is  cut.  Ofciierwise  the  land- 
owner is  forced  to  strip  his  lands  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  avoid  burdensome  taxation.  If  the 
government  is  anxious  to  see  the  province  .stripped  of 
its  few  remaining  trees  as  rapidly  as  possible  then,  of 
course,  it  is  jiursuing  the  proper  method,  and  as  the 
Government  is  anxious  to  see  the  province  stripped  of 
always  seems  to  do  the  wrong  thing,  this  is  undoubtedly 
what  it  intends  doing. 

I  am  merely  speaking  for  the  people  as,  personally, 
I  am  devoting  my  means  to  the  country  and  it  makes 
little  difference  to  me  whether  they  take  it  away  from 
me  in  taxes  or  whether  it  is  devoted  to  my  conservation 
work,  except  that  I  feel  that  I  can  expend  the  money 
more  wisely  than  the  Government,  judging  from  past 
history. 

Very  truly  vours, 
(Sgd.)  FRANK  J.  D.  BARNJUM 
Annapolis  Royal  N.S.  December  llth,  1923 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  U.  S.  WOODLANDS 
SECTION 

The  Woodlands  Section  ol'  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  was  organized  in  November,  1920,  to 
meet  the  need  of  a  department  in  the  Association  t() 
handle  problems  common  to  the  woods  operations  of 
the  paper  industry.     Its  purposes  are  as  follows: 

1 To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  woods  opera- 
tions of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 

2._To  encourage  the  practice  of  forestry  on  tim- 
bcrland  holdings. 

3  _To  provide  a  medium  for  the  gathering  and  dis- 
semination of  information  which  will  promote  the 
permanency  of  the  woods  operations  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry. 

Following  is  a  partial  list,  by  general  subjects,   of 
the  information  which  the  Woodlands  Section  has  de- 
veloped for  its  members,  and  which  has  been  published, 
in  large  part  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine : 
A — Forest  Operations 

1.  Economy  of  4  ft.  vs.  long  log  operation. 
2    Tugs  and  booms  for  open  water  towing. 
3^  Methods  of  sorting  4  ft.  pulpwood. 

4.  Brush  disposal. 

5.  Volume  losses  from  barking. 

6.  Driving  birch  and  poplar  pulpwood. 

7.  Peeling  practices  for  Southern  pine. 

8.  Shrinkage -in  cutting  up  16  ft.  logs. 
9^  Sinkage  on  drives  and  in  storage. 

B— Forest  Protection 

1    The  spruce  budworm;  identification  and  methods 
of  control. 

2.  Timberland  insurance. 

3.  Fundamental  forest  education. 
C — Forest  Investigations 

1.  Forest  Investigations  ;What,  Where  and  by  Whom. 

2.  Number  of  sticks  per  cord. 

3.  Pulpwood  decay. 

4.  Cubic  ft.  space  of  piled  pulpwood. 

5.  Adirondack  spruce  increment. 

6.  Reforestation;  methods,  costs  and  yields. 

7.  Forestry  for  the  paper  industry. 

D — Statistics 

1.  Quarterly  pulpwood  reports. 

2.  Imports  of  pidpM'ood  and  wood  pulp. 

The  Section  feels  that  the  paper  industry  could  well 
afford  to  finance  its  activities  as  a  clearing  house  for 
information  on  woods  operations,  especially  along  the 
following  lines,  which  the  Section's  limited  funds  now 
enable  it  to  handle  only  partially,  if  at  all : 

1.  Forest  Protection 
Fire,  insects  and  fungi. 

Methods  find  costs,  by  regions  and  types. 

2.  Forest  Management 
Practical  working  plans. 

3.  Forest  Taxation 
Legislative  relief. 

4.  Reforestation 
Methods,  costs  and  yields. 

5.  Woods  Operation  Costs 

6.  Logging  and  Driving  Operations 
New  methods  and   inachincry. 

7.  Special  Investigations 

Pulpwood   decay,  pulpwood  supplies,  etc. 

To  rest  content  with  results  achieved  is  the  first 
sign  of  business  decay. 


PULPWOOD  IN   1924 

The  September  Puljjwood  Report  of  the  U.S.  Wood- 
lands Section  shows  that  while  the  percentage  of  stocks 
and  contracts  to  annual  consumption  was  about  the 
same  in  all  regions  for  1923  as  contrasted  with  1922, 
yet  the  contracts,  except  in  the  Lake  States,  were  in 
each  case  heavier  than  were  reported  last  year. 

Prices  in  every  grade,  in  all  regions,  increased  in  1923 
over  1922.  What  will  they  be  in  1924?  Woods  labor 
is  high  now.  very  high.  Stocks  are  relatively  low,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  threatened  Canadian  pulpwood 
embargo  further  complicates  the  situation. 

All  this  only  serves  to  emphasize  the  advantage  which 
pulp  and  paper  companies  will  have  ten,  twenty-five 
and  fifty  j^ears  hence  which  own  timberlands,  protect 
them  from  fire,  and  log  them  so  as  to  insure  successive 
crops  of  puli)wood.  The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall 
for  those  who  will  read.  Each  year  pulpwood  is  a  little 
more  expensive,  and  the  available  supply  a  little  less. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

Is  your  company  looking  ahead,  and  protecting  its 
future  interests,  or  is  it  cleaning  up  on  its  investment 
and  quitting? 


PAPER  FROM  HARDWOOD 

The  Newton  Falls  Paper  Company  owned  by  the 
McGraw-Hill  Company,  has  taken  a  big  leap  forward 
in  paper  making  by  the  perfecting  of  a  process  for  the 
manufacture  of  book  and  catalog  paper  of  the  highest 
grades  from  hardwood.  Book,  bond,  ledger,  offset, 
and  cover  pa]ier  is  now  being  turned  out.  Beech, 
maple,  and  birch  have  so  far  been  mostly  used  for  the 
purpose,  but  it  is  believed  that  other  hard  woods  can 
lie  utilized  as  well.  The  company  has  a  lai'ge  area  of 
hardwood  timber  land,  with  standing  trees  enough 
to  last  from  75  to  100  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  supply  will  be  maintained  by  careful  arboriculture. 


Mr.  W.  Gerard  Power,  one  of  the  active  members 
of  the  Canadian  Woodlands  Section  is  chairman  of 
the  Quebec  Harbor  commission  and  has  been  made  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council  for  Stadacona 
Division. 


ANGLO  AMERICAN  PAPER  COMPANY  LIMITED 

The  formation  of  a  large  new  Company  has  just  been 
completed,  namely  Anglo-American  Paper  Companj' 
Limited,  Head  Office  at  Merritton,  Ontario.  This  Com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  under  the  Dominion  Com- 
panies Act,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  10,000  pre- 
ferred shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each,  and  10,000 
common  shares. 

The  Charter  gives  the  Company  the  right  to  manu- 
facture pulp  and  paper  of  all  kinds. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  are  as  follows: 
William  H.  Howe,  President 
Lauren  H.  Gardner,  Vice-President 
Leo.  E.  Charles.  Treasurer 
Chas.  V.  Syrett.  Secretary. 
The  construction  of  the  first  new  mill  will  be  pro- 
ceeded with  in  the  early  spring. 


Pride  is  an  uneasy  and  uncomfortable  temper, 
always  restless  and  dissatisfied.  Humility  alone  can 
give  peace. 


|).H-iMiil)iT  liOth.  11)23 
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A  New  Beating  Engine 


By  E.  S.  CRABTKEE,  Montreal. 

During  the  last  few  years  paper-makers  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  heater  room  in  an  effort  to  speed 
up  proihu'tion.  Experiment*;  covering  a  i)eriod  of 
years  have  hecn  made  in  various  countries  with  more 
or  less  sneeess.  These  have  resulted  in  getting  a  faster 
eireulation  of  the  stoek,  thus  allowing  of  a  greater  con- 
sistency, and  would  be  better  named  if  ealled  "Mixers". 

The  tests  carried  out  by  myself  were  made  in  various 
adaptations  of  the  Hollander  type  of  beater  and  dif- 
ferent devices  were  installed  to  increase  the  circula- 
tion. By  building  the  tub  with  a  slant  from  the  foot  of 
back-fall  to  the  front  of  roll,  allowing  for  the  rise  to 
the  bed-plate,  so  that  the  stock  would  flow  by  gravity 
increased  circulation  resulted  and  in  the  case  of  sulphite 
papers  gave   good  results.     On  kraft  pulp  however, 


CAWAPIJN  VICKEffS  L'.°MOWTBEAL 


Crabtree  Beater 


Plan    and    Side    View 

this  increased  circulation  did  not  materially  help  the 
beating,  in  fact,  owing  to  the  speed  at  which  the  stoek 
went  under  the  roll,  the  beating  operation  took  longer 
to  get  the  usual  results.  To  get  over  this  I  increased 
the  height  of  the  back-fall  and  carried  the  doctor  in 
the  hood  or  beater-roll  cover  down  fm-ther.  This  al- 
lowed the  necessary  resistance  so.  that  the  revolving 
roll  could  not  "wash'-'  the  stock  away  between  roll  and 
bed-plate,  and  resulted  in  a  saving  of  about  half  an 
hour  in  beating. 

I  next  turned  my  attention  to  the  actual  beating,  in- 
creasing the  speed  of  the  roll.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
a  large  roll  was  being  used,  66"  Diameter  built  to  run 
at  90  R.  P.  M.,  it  was  not  feasible,  for  purposes  of 
safety,  to  run  more  than  ll?>  R.  P.  M.,  with  this  beater 
However,   the   beating   time    was    materially    redneed. 


v/hile  the  extra  power  consumed  was  very  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  results  achieved. 

About  this  time  one  of  my  customers  complained  of 
lack  of  strength  in  some  kraft  pulp  1  had  supplied  and 
on  investigating  the  matter  I  found  the  beater  rolls 
were  running  1270'  per  minute,  this  being  about  25% 
less  tlian  normal  on  account  of  high  water  causing 
blaek-fioodiiig  of  the  mill  turbines.  They  got  between 
GO-70'/;  test  on  a  3(J  lb.  sheet  (24"  x  36")  after  the 
beating  was  carried  on  for  five  and  six  hours.  I  had 
some  of  this  pulp  shipped  to  the  paper  mill  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratories,  Montreal.  By  running 
the  beaters  at  various  speeds  up  to  2500'  per  minute. 
I  found  the  best  results  at  the  maximum  speed  and  had 
no  trouble  in  getting  a  test  of  100%  and  over  on  a  30 
11).  sheet. 


^jus/abM  SxXfa/h.^    ^s^^T^  ^"^''''>' Ox/or 
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CRABTRtE  Beater 


Longitudinal  and  cross  sections 

It  was  also  found  that  due  to  the  high  speed  at 
which  the  roll  was  operating,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
have  the  roll  lowered  down  on  the  plate  as  much  as  at 
the  lower  speed,  and  this  resulted  in  a  much  longer  and 
stronger  fibre.  As  the  roll  was  only  brushing,  very 
little  more  power  was  used,  about  20%  more  than 
when  the  beater  was  simply  circulating  round  with  the 
roll  up. 

The  accompanying  designs  show  an  improved  beating 
engine  for  use  in  the  beating  and  hydrating  of  rags, 
wood  pulp,  waste  papers,  etc.,  but  particularly  for 
wood  pulp,  especially  sulphate  pulp  for  for  manu- 
facturin  into  kraft  wrapping  papers. 

In  the  ordinary  beating  engine,  the  beater  roll  is  built 
to  run  at  a  speed  of  1300'  to  1600'  per  minute.  From 
beating  tests  I  have  made  the  best  results  were  ob- 
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tained  when  working  at  a  speed  of  between  2500'  to 
3000',  and  the  purpose  of  his  invention  is  to  build  a 
beating  engine  that  will  operate  successfully  at  this 
high  speed. 

For  purposes  of  safety  the  diameter  of  the  roll  has 
been  reduced  as  much  as  possible,  and  this  allows  of 
a  substantial  increase,  as  much  as  50%,  in  the  width 
or  face  of  the  roll. 

The  tub  or  vat  is  of  the  usual  Hollander  design,  well 
dished,  with  flowing  curves,  and  with  a  slant  towards 
the  front  of  tub  from  the  foot  of  back-fall,  so  that  the 
best  possil)le  circidation  can  be  obtained.  In  jdace  of 
the  usual  mid-feather,  an  oval  space  is  used,  in  which  is 
located  the  ligliter  for  the  beater,  which  arrangement 
does  away  witli  the  shaft  crossing  through  the  tub  to 
the  far  side.  The  back-fall  is  built  uj)  solid  to  the  usual 
height,  from  which  point  a  steel  plate  is  raised  by 
mechanical  means  to  any  desired  height.  The  height  of 
the  back-fall  plays  a  very  im]>ortant  part  in  the  beating 
of  stock.  In  the  finer  papers  made  from  rags,  the  back- 
fall should  be  down  on  a  level  about  the  centre  of  shaft. 
and  raised  for  papers  made  from  chemical  pidp.  For 
light  weight  papers  it  will  be  found  desirable  to  raise 
this  as  high  as  possible,  varying  this  according  to  the 
weight  of  paper  to  be  made  and  the  quality  desired. 

The  back-fall  can  be  adjusted  to  any  desired  height 
above  the  centre  of  .shaft,  the  adjustment  being  made 
by  means  Of  a  hand  wheel  on  side  of  beater,  or  by 
other  means. 

An  adjustable  doctor  is  provided,  since,  oa  account 
of  the  high  speed  of  the  beater  roll,  there  is  a  decided 
tendency  for  the  stock  to  go  round  with  the  roll,  es- 
pecially when  the  back-fall  is  raised.  To  overcome 
this  a  special  type  of  doctor  has  been  designed,  this 
doctor  being  so  carried  that  a  very  close  adjustment  to 
the  roll  is  possible. 

This  doctor  is  shown  on  the  general  plan  of  the 
beating  engine.  It  is  carried  on  pedestals  which  rest  on 
the  lighter  arm  on  each  side  of  roll,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  when  the  roll  is  raised  by  means  of  the  rpiick 
lift  hand  wheel,  or  lever,  or  when  the  roll  jumps  on 
account  of  lumps  going  under  same,  the  doctor  will 
rise  to  the  same  extent.  This  is  a  particular  feature 
as  the  adjustment  is  very  close  to  the  roll,  and  without 
some  such  arrangement  there  is  danger  of  the  roll 
striking   the   blade   with   disastrous    results. 


NEW   RIORDON   PLAN   REQUIRED 

The  rcorg.-inization  of  tlie  Riordon  Coinp.iiiy,  Limited. 
under  the  i)l;in  of  reorganization  dated  S(|)teml)er  7. 
192.3,  has  officially  been  abandoned.  The  situation  is  des- 
cribed througli  a  circular  letter  forwarded  to  depositors 
under  the  reorganization  plan  by  the  reorganization 
managers.  Tlie  response  by  sliareliolders  and  unsecured 
creditors,  wliile  at  first  soinewliat  encouraging,  did  not 
turn  out  to  be  sufficiently  substantia]  to  allow  tlie  plan 
to  be  carried  out.  Probably  tlie  cliief  eontril)utory  factor 
to  the  failure  of  .shareholders  and  imsecured  creditors  to 
comply  witli  tlie  requirements  of  the  plan  was  the  fact 
that  the  sul])liite  pulp  market  broke  severely  very  .shortly 
after  the  details  of  the  plan  were  announced.  Witii  the 
abandonment  of  this  plan,  the  situation  is  now  in  the 
liands  of  the  bondholders  who  have  undertaken  to  formii 
late  a  new  plan. 

Following   is   tiie   text   of   the   circular   letter   being  sent 
out.  which  is  self-explanatory: 


"To  the  dcpositor.s  under  the  reorganization  managers' 
agreement  of  September  7,  1923: 

"The  above  plan  of  reorganization  was  based  u))on  un- 
derwriting contracts  for  prior  preference  and  common 
stock  covering  $5,tlC,666  of  the  cash  requirements  of  the 
plan.  These  contracts  were  subject  to  certain  conditions, 
and  as  the  conditions  were  not  met  within  ninety  days 
from  the  date  of  the  plan,  the  underwriters  were  thereby 
released  from  their  obligations.  As  this  underwriting 
was  essential  to  the  plan,  the  necessary  result  is  the 
abandonment  of  the  plan. 

"Accordingly  notice  is  herebj-  given  that  the  plan  of 
reorganization,  dated  September  7,  1923,  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  that  all  depositors  under  the  reorganization 
managers'  agreement,  upon  surrender  to  the  Montreal 
Trust  Company,  Depositary  in  Montreal,  or  to  Old  Col- 
ony Trust  Company,  agent  of  the  Depositary  in  Boston, 
of  their  respective  certificates  of  deposit  or  participation 
receipts,  endorsed  in  blank,  or,  in  the  case  of  depositors 
to  whom  no  certificates  of  deposit  have  been  issued,  with- 
out application  or  further  action  by  such  depositors,  will 
be  entitled  to  the  return  of  all  stock  certificates  or  other 
securities  depo.sited  by  them,  the  release  of  all  assigned 
claims,  and  the  repayment  of  all  instalments  paid  on  ac- 
count of  subscriptions,  without  any  deduction  for  ex- 
penses. 

"This  applies  to  depositors  of  general  mortgage  6  per 
cent,  bonds  of  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Lim- 
ited, who  deposited  directly  with  the  reorganization  man- 
agers after  the  announcement  of  the  plan  on  September 
7,  1923,  by  sending  their  bonds  to  the  Montreal  Trust 
Company,  Depositary,  in  ]\Iontreal,  or  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company,  agent  of  the  depositary  in  Boston ;  but  does 
not  apply  to  deposits  of  such  bonds  with  the  6  per  cent, 
bondholders'  committee  under  deposit  agreement  of  No- 
vember i,  1921,  through  the  State  Street  Trust  Company, 
in  Boston,  as  depositary  for  the  committee,  or  its  agents 
The  Royal  Trust  Company,  in  Montreal,  which  will  con- 
tinue to  be  governed  by  the  terms  of  that  deposit  agree- 
ment. 

"The  8  per  cent,  first  mortgage  and  refunding  bonds 
of  Riordon  Company,  Limited,  and  the  general  mortgage 
6  per  cent,  bonds  of  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
Ltd.,  have  been  in  default  for  two  years  and  a  half,  and 
the  bondholders  have  received  no  interest  during  that 
time.  Meanwhile  it  is  only  through  the  efforts  of  the 
bondholders'  committees,  and  by  raising  large  sums  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  on  security  of  the  deposited  bonds 
that  it  has  been  possible  to  provide  the  temporary  finan- 
cing necessary  to  keep  the  property  intact,  the  mills  in 
operation   and   the  enterprise   a   going   concern. 

"The  plan  of  September  7,  1923,  was  formulated  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  shareholders  and  unsecured 
creditors  of  the  company  an  opportunity,  by  contributing 
substantially  to  the  new  money  required,  to  participate 
correspondingly  in  the  ultimate  profits  of  the  enterprise. 
The  lack  of  any  general  response  on  the  part  of  the 
shareholders  and  creditors  makes  it  evident  that  they  are 
not  prepared  to  assume  the  burden  of  financing  the  re- 
organization. 

Accordingly  the   two   bondholders'   committees   have   un- 
dertaken to  formulate  a  new  plan  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  property.     Negotiations  are  actively  in   progress,  and 
tlic  plan  will  be  announced  as  soon  as  possible. 
(Signed) 

"Wallace  B.   Donliam, 
"I.  W.  Killam, 
"Reorganization  Managers." 
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FORT  FRANCES   FAVORS   BACKUS 

Ai'i'or.liriK  111  llif  TorDiilii  '  "rflfttiaiii ",  lli<'  Uackiis 
iiitfivsts  would  •,MTatly  Ix-ncfit  by  im  Hgi'iu'iiiciil  wliich 
lilt'  town  council  of  Kort  Frances  has  voted  to  sulmiit 
tlic  electors  in  the  fortheoniint;  municipal  elections.  In 
liricf  this  proposed  affreenient  guarantees  1o  Uackus, 
pendinjr  lejjislative  concurrence,  a  fixed  assessiiiciil 
upon  his  i)lant  for  "JO  years  of  $2r>.0()l) — the  plant  is 
assessetl  now  at  !i;l,'_'SO,Ot)U  a  supply  of  pulpwood 
sufficient  to  last  a  "JOO  ton  per  day  mill  for  fifty  years, 
the  right  to  export  |)ower,  and  the  town  further  agrees 
to  secure  for  Backus  the  necessary  provincial  legisla- 
tion to  make  possible  all  these  things. 

Premier  is  Emphatic 

Premier  PVrguson's  letter  to  the  cleric  of  l-'orl 
Prances  in  no  uncertain  terms  informs  that  municipal- 
ity that  it  is  stepping  far  beyond  its  jurisdiction  in 
assuming  such  undertakings.  It  points  out  that  the 
policy  of  the  Government  is  averse  to  power  export, 
that  the  supply  of  wood  to  any  concern  is  piii-ely  a 
provincial  matter,  and  that  the  municipality  under 
existing  legislation  has  no  right  to  grant  fixed  assess- 
ments, as  they  are  essentially  in  the  nature  of  bonuses, 
which  are  forbidden  now  bj'  law  as  between  municipal- 
ities and  industrial  concerns. 

The  Backus  interests  propose  to  increase  their  mill 
capacity  at  Port  Frances  from  100  to  200  tons  of  news- 
print paper  daily.  They  ask  that  their  fixed  assessment 
be  made  retroactive  for  2  years,  which  a  request  of 
a  forgiveness  of  two  .years'  taxes  already  in  arrears. 

A  joint  committee  of  the  Town  Council  and  Board 
of  Trade  has  recommended  that  the  fixed  assessment 
of  $25,000  be  allowed  on  existing  Backus  j)lants  and 
that  the  fixed  assessment  for  the  proposed  additions 
be  placed  at  $75,000. 


POWER  SHOW  SUCCESSFFUL 

Enthusiastic  praise  by  both  exhibitors  and  visitors 
marked  the  Second  Exposition  of  Power  and  ^Mechanical 
Engineering  held  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York  City,  from  Monday,  December  3,  through  Satur- 
day, December  8,   1923. 

The  diverse  and  excellent  exhibits  proved  to  be  great 
attractions  to  a  large  group  of  responsible  executives 
and  engineers.  This  year  the  Exposition  comprised 
both  main  and  mezzanine  floors  of  the  Palace  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  report  that  all  the  visitors  seemed  to  be 
interested  in  the  entire  show  as  the  crowded  aisles  of  tlie 
Exposition  proved. 

The  high-pressure  boiler  display  was  made  up  of  a 
series  of  drawings  of  boilers  in  operation  or  in  progress 
of  installation  each  operating  at  800,  1,200  and  1,500  lb. 
per   square   inch. 

The  exhibit  devoted  to  combustion  equipment  was 
probably  the  largest  and  consisted  of  showings  of  water- 
tube  boilers,  stokers,  oil  burning  equipment,  coal  pulver- 
izing and  burning  machinery  and  equipment,  superheaters 
and  economizers,  air  preheaters,  stokers,  soot  blowers, 
grates,  forced  draft  apparatus  and  ash  hoppers  and 
grates. 

The  exhibits  devoted  to  boiler  and  turbine  room  in- 
struments were  probably  the  most  interesting  as  the 
small  size  of  the  devices  enabled  them  to  be  shown  under 
actual  operating  conditions. 

There  were  several  V-notch  meters  under  operating- 
conditions,  C  O  and  C  O,  recorders,  meters   for  coal,  for 


water,  gas,  air,  tluriiioineterx,  tachometers,  temperature 
controllers,  draft  gages,  water  gages,  low  water  alarms, 
cte. 

Power  transmission  i  (|iiipiniiit  iDiitained  many  inter- 
esting exhibits  of  ball  luarings,  l)iltiiigs  and  belt  drivis, 
licrringlxmed  glaring,  fhxibli-  loiiplings,  sliaftitij;,  pid 
leys,    friitioii    clutches,    and    belt    fastenings. 

Tlu-  material  handling  e(|tiipmi'iit  featured  coal  and 
.isli  handling  systems,  scales  .'ind  weight  larries  and  steel 
fonveyor  apparatus.  One  manufacturer  showed  a  work 
ing  model  of  a  skip  hoist  with  suspended  coal  bunker, 
weight  larry  and  grab  scraper.  .Steel  bilt  conveyors  ami 
bucket  conveyors  were  shown  by  others. 


WHY  ALBERTA  COALS  SHOULD  BE  USED  IN 

EASTERN  CANADA  IN  PREFERENCE  TO  THE 

IMPORTED  ANTHRACITE 

I'irst,  they  are  a  Canadian  product,  and  the  value  will 
help  to  offset  the  unfavorable  trade   balance. 

Second,  as  a  fuel  they  will  perform  the  service  now 
performed  by  the  imj)orted  Anthracite.  They  are  free 
from  the  impurities  which  will  be  increasingly  found  in 
the  Anthracite.  Once  lighted  they  will  continue  to  burn 
imder  any  condition   of  dr;ift   without  attention. 

When  fired  in  the  manner  advised  a  hot  fire  may  be 
obtained  in  a  few  minutes,  or  coal  may  he  placed  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  will  remain  hot  for  days. 

As  there  is  no  unhurned  coal  in  the  ashes  consequently 
there  is  no  sifting  of  aslies  required. 

The  Alberta  Coal  Mining  Indu.stry  is  like  a  factory 
working  on  half-time — expensive  oper^ion,  high  over- 
head and  a  dissatisfied  staff,  simply  because  there  is  in- 
sufficient market  for  its  product. 

Alberta  has  M  1-2  per  cent  of  the  world's  coal  re- 
sources. It  has  72  per  cent  of  the  British  Empire's  coal 
resources — it  has  87  per  cent  of  Canada's  coal  resouncs. 
In  round  figures  1,035,629  million  tons,  or  sufficient  to 
supply  Canada's  coal  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption 
for  thirty-two  thousand  years. 

One  million  tons  of  coal  shipped  from  Alberta  to  East- 
ern Canada  every  year  would  mean  a  saving  to  Canada 
of  10  million  of  dollars,  and  provide  work  at  a  .salary  of 
$1,500.00  per  annum  for  6,66()  additional  workers  or  new 
population. 

In  addition  by  taking  into  account  the  travels  of  each 
$1,500.00  spent  by  each  of  the  new  workers  it  provides 
an  equal  living  for  twice  that  number  to  provide  tliem 
with  the  necessaries  of  life  with  the  established  industries 
of  Canada,  based  upon  the  minimum  number  of  times 
(3)   which  the  dollar  turns  over  in  one  year. 

On  this  basis  a  new  market  of  one  million  tons  of  coal 
provides  a  $1,500.00  a  year  job  to  20,000  men  and  allow- 
ing a  family  of  four  to  each  worker  it  means  supporting 
a   population   of   80,000  spread   all   over  Canada. 

Let  the  reader  work  out  along  the  same  lines  what  it 
would  mean  if  all  of  Eastern  Canada's  Domestic  Coal 
(approximately  four  million  tons)  were  provided  on  the 
same  basis.  Sufficient  for  a  prosperous  city  of  320,000 
peo))Ie  ! 

Canada's  present  purchases  of  this  volume  of  coal 
abroad  mean  that  it  is  building  these  cities  in  .some  other 
countrv. 
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Jt  was  announeed  in  'roroiitd  last  Avet-k  tliat  the  iiiaii- 
ufactiirers'  asri-ney  Inisiness  of  tho  late  Aubrey  Ilurst, 
paper  representative.  Ellis  Building  on  Adelaide 
Sitreet,  had  been  taken  over  by  Walter  Dickenson, 
manager  of  the  paper  department  of  Brown  Brothers, 
Limited,  Toronto,  and  B.  G.  Whitelaw.  the  new  firm 
to  be  known  as  Whitelaw,  Dickenson  &  Company.  Mr. 
Dickenson,  who  is  widely  known  in  the  Ontario  paper 
trade,  has  been  manager  of  the  paper  and  business 
supplies  department  of  Brown  Brothers  for  the  past 
ten  years  and  has  been  with  the  company  for  twenty 
vears.  The  late  Mr.  Hnrst  died  about  a  year  ago  and 
the  business  since  then  has  been  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Whitelaw,  who  was  with  the  firm  for  sixteen  years. 
The  two  men  are  throughly  familiar  with  the  paper 
game  and  in  entering  the  firm  Mr.  Dickenson  has  been 
actuated  by  the  belief  that  there  is  a  great  field  in 
Canada  for  British  papers.  Among  the  British  firms 
now  represented  by  the  Toronto  company  are  Thomas 
De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Charles  Goodall  &  Son, 
Ltd.,  London,  England.  Mr.  Dickenson,  who  for  some 
years  has  been  a  valued  member  of  the  Mills  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Canadian  Pape»  Trade  Association, 
has  received  letters  from  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee in  which  they  regret  his  resignation  and  speak  ap- 
preciatingly  of  h'ls  services.  A  few  days  ago  he  was 
waited  upon  by  his  associates  in  the  paper  trade  and 
presented  with  a  gold  watch  as  a  token  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  his  many  friends  in  the  industry. 

A.  P.  Costigane.  secretary-engineer  of  the  Ontario 
I'n.lp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association,  has  re- 
turned to  Toronto  after  a  visit  to  the  plants  of  the 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Company  and  the  Glengarry 
I'ulp  and  Paper  Company  at  Cornwall  and  the  Prov- 
incial Paper  Mills.  Limited,  at  Mille  Roches,  Mr.  Cos- 
tigane reports  that  great  extensions  have  been  made 
at  the  Cornwall  milU  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Com- 
pany and  in  the  making  of  these  extensions  a  careful 
eye  has  been  kept  with  a  view  to  reducing  physical 
hazards  to  a  minimum.  Improvements  have  also  been 
gone  ahead  with  at  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  plant 
at  Mille  Roches.  The  old  boiler  house  has  been  torn 
down  and  the  somewhat  unsightly  part  of  the  plant 
has  been  converted  into  an  up-to-date  machine  shop. 
In  this  case  also  physical  hazards  have  receiveed  due 
attention.  The  accident  record  in  both  mills  is  fairly 
good  and  gives  prospect  of  even  greater  improvement 
during  the  coming  year.  The  Glengarry  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  is  operating  at  capacity  turning  out 
a  good  grade  of  groundwood  pulp  and,  although  a 
small  plant,  the  machinery  is  well  guarded  and  the 
management  is  alive  to  the  necessity  of  preventing 
accidents  of  all  kinds. 

The  Pulpwood  Commission  will  resume  its  sittings 
in  Ontario  on  January  14th  at  Port  Arthur.  From 
Port  Arthur  the  Commission  will  go  to  North  Bay, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Cochrane.  During  March  sit- 
tings will  be  held  in  Quebec,  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  being  spent  in  New  Brunswick,  with  sittings  at 
Eilmunston  and  Riviere  du  Loup.  On  April  1st  the 
Commission  will  leave  for  Winnipeg,   Edmonton   and 


Rt>gina  and  from  the  latter  jioint  the  members  will 
go  to  British  Columbia  where  several  sittings  will  be 
held.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Commission 
that  while  they  have  the  power  to  swear  witnesses 
they  do  not  propose  to  use  it  but  will  call  for  volunt- 
ary testimony  only. 

While  working  on  a  platform  at  the  wallpaper  plant 
of  the  R.  N.  Boxer  Company,  Long  Branch,  near  Tor- 
onto, a  few  days  ago,  Josejih  Andrews,  aged  38,  lost 
his  balance  and  fell  a  distance  of  eight  feet  to  the 
concrete  floor  beneath  receiving  fatal  injuries.  He 
died  within  an  hour  after  his  admittance  to  the  hos- 
pital. Mr.  Andrews  had  been  with  the  company  for 
seventeen  years  and  leaves  a  wife   and  one  child. 

P.  B.  Wilson,  Vice-President  of  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  and  a  resident  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Out.,  received  the  congratulations  of  many 
friends  in  the  paper  trade  this  month  on  the  occasion 
of  his  birthday.  Mr.  Wilson  was  born  in  London,  Eng- 
land, Dec.  20,'  1866. 

The  first  issue  of  "British  Trade",  a  new  publica- 
tion being  put  out  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Cana- 
dian Association  of  British  Manufacturers  and  their 
Representatives,  is  to  hand.  The  paper,  which  will  be 
published  monthly,  is  designed  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  British  trade  in  the  Dominion  and  is  published 
by  Weston  Wrigley,  No.  8  University  Avenue,  Toronto. 

The  Fred  W.  Halls  Paper  Company,  Adelaide  Street, 
Toronto,  has  had  printed  and  mailed  an  attractive 
piece  of  direct-by-mail  advertising  done  on  Tantoii. 
S.  C.  book  paper  made  bj-  the  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Mills.  It  is  a  new  sheet  for  book  jobs,  folders  and 
half-tone  printing.  Many  printers  are  using  the  new 
line  in  the  place  of  the  higher  priced  papers  owing  to 
the  excellent  way  it  takes  half-tones,  line  cuts  or  zinc 
etchings.  It  comes  in  all  sizes  and  will  fold  without 
breaking.  Printed  matter  on  the  folder  assures  the 
trade  that  "Tanton  Book  opens  the  door  for  jjrofits 
for  the  printer  and  satisfaction  for  his  customer"  and 
on  the  next  page  there  is  a  demonstration  as  to  how  it 
takes  printing  plates  in  one  or  more  colors. 

Following  his  return  from  New  York,  S.  R.  Arm- 
strong, of  the  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
Limited,  Toronto,  is  now  spending  some  time  at  the 
mill  at  Smooth  Rock  P\ills,  Ont.  It  is  expected  that 
the  third  digester  which  is  being  lined  will  be  ready 
for  operation  by  the  first  of  the  year.  This  will  com- 
plete the  relining  of  all  the  digesters,  the  combined 
capacity  of  which  is  150  tons  daily  of  unbleached  sul- 
phite piilp. 

A  visitor  to  Toronto  last  week  was  Frank  J.  D. 
Barnjum,  of  Annapolis  Royal,  N.  S.  the  well-known 
Canadian  conservationist.  While  in  the  city  Mr. 
Barnjum  took  occasion  to  comment  upon  the  heavy 
export  of  Christmas  trees  from  various  parts  of  Can- 
ada and  stated  that  the  depletion  of  young  growth  was 
becoming  most  alarming.  During  the  present  month 
no  less  than  750.000  fir,  balsam  and  cedar  trees  have 
been  shipped  from  New  Brunswick  across  the  border. 
The  farmers  receive  on  an  average  only  2V2  cents  each 
for  these  trees  while  the  American  contracrors  realized 
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all  the  way  I'nun  <im'  dollar  upwards.  'I'lio  vvlmlcsali' 
fxport  of  Christmas  trees  was  rapidiv  midcrmiiuiij;  the 
future  supply  of  pulpwood,  not  (imI.\  in  the  Maritime 
proviuees  but  also  in  Ontario  and  (Jmliee,  said  Mr. 
Barnjum. 

Cameron  &  Fniser,  paper  and  twine  dealers,  4r)-49 
Simeoe  Street,  Toronto  iiave  sent  out  lo  their  cus- 
tomers ill  the  paper  trade  a  neat  little  telephone  niim- 
bor  pad,  a  feature  of  whieh  is  that  the  pad,  neatly 
indexed,  is  above  the  mouth-piee  of  the  telephone,  in- 
stead of  below  as  is  the  ease  with  many  of  those  now 
in  use.  The  pad  is  a  patent  one  and  is  made  by  the 
Copp  Clark  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto. 

The  last  issue  of  "The  Crest"  the  house  ory;an  put 
out  by  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  is  a 
particularly  fine  number,  being:  printed  on  the  com- 
pany's Bard  of  Avon  line  of  paper.  It  has  a  lot  of 
interesting  reading  matter,  including  an  illumiruiting 
article  on  the  origin  of  watermarks,  and  a  number  of 
good  business-getting  paragraphs. 

John  Robb,  engineer  for  the  Uoniinion  Bridge  and 
Engineering  Works,  jMontreal,  was  a  business  visitor 
to  Toronto  last  week. 

R.  A.  MeTnnis,  mill  manager  of  the  Abitibi  Power 
and  Paper  Comjiany,  Ltd.,  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont.,  was  re- 
cently elected  honorary  president  of  the  Iroquois  Falls 
Board  of  Trade. 

The  International  Fibre  Board  Company,  whose  plant 
at  Penetanguishene,  Ont.,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  is 
now  assembling  its  plant  at  ^Midland  and  will  com- 
mence operations  there  by  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Limited,  head  office  Tor- 
onto, have  evolved  for  paper  towel  users  a  new  ver- 
tical towel  cabinet  which  has  several  commendable 
features.  It  will  dispense  with  the  standard  single 
fold  towel  and  instead  of  the  towel  being  withdrawn 
from  the  bottom  as  is  done  with  the  present  horizontal 
cabinet  the  towels  are  withdrawn  from  the  front  of 
the  cabinet  level  with  the  arm.  This  permits  of  an 
even  tension  and  eliminates  the  annoyances  of  pieces 
of  towel  being  withdrawn  and  water  dripping  down 
the  arm.  It  is  refilled  from  the  top  and  is  attached  to 
the  wall  with  two  screws  only.  It  also  conserves  space 
and  is  made  in  green   or  white. 

W.  W.  Sunderland,  president  of  the  Miami  Paper 
Company,  West  Carrolton,  Ohio,  was  a  caller  on  the 
paper  trade  in  Toronto  last  week. 

C.  Nelson  Gain,  until  recently  general  superinten- 
dent of  the  Don  Valley  Paper  Company,  Toronto,  and 
who  has  succeeded  to  the  general  managership  of  the 
mills  of  the  Garden  City  Paper  Company,  St.  CJatha- 
rines  and  Merritton,  Ont.,  was  given  a  tangible  dem- 
onstration of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
old  employees  at  the  Don  Valley  a  few  days  ago, 
when  the  operatives  met  and  presented  him  with  a 
walnut  smoking  set.  The  gathering  was  presided  over 
by  J.  G.  Worts,  manager  of  the  company,  who  ex- 
pressed the  regret  the  company  felt  at  Mr.  Gain's  de- 
parture, and  wished  him  on  behalf  of  the  employees 
and  the  management  all  success  in  his  new  sphere.  He 
then  called  upon  John  McKenzie,  the  superintendent, 
to  make  the  presentation  and  he  also  added  words  of 
appreciation  and  commendation  of  Mr.  Gain's  many 
qualities  as  a  man  among  men  and  as  an  efficient  exec- 
utive officer.  The  recipient  of  the  gift  made  a  suit- 
table  reply  in  whieh  he  remarked  that  while  he  was 
leaving  the  Don  Valley  he  was  remaining  in  the  in- 
dustry and  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  keep  in  touch  with 
those    with  whom    he  had  dwelt    so  many  years    in 


harmony.     Mr.  (iain  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  St. 
( 'atharines. 

A  des|)ateh  from  Detroit  received  in  Toronto  last 
week  announced  that  Clifton  Howe,  dean  of  the  School 
of  For(!stry  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  has  been 
mentionetl  as  possible  successor  to  Professor  Filbert 
I{oeh.  who  resigneil  seveeral  months  ago  as  director  of 
the  Fonjstry  School  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  .\rbor.  The  position  has  been  left  vacant  because 
of  inability  In  find  a  suitable  man. 

Au  agreement  is  reporteil  to  have  been  reached  be- 
tween the  City  of  Fort  William  and  the  Great  Lakes 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  whereby  the  latter  will 
undertake  to  ercH-t  a  plant  in  that  city  at  a  cost  of  not 
less  than  $3,00{),(K)0.  One  unit,  the  pulp  mill,  is  to  cost 
$800.()()0  and  is  to  be  in  operation  in  a  year's  time,  and 
the  iiaper  mill,  whieh  is  to  cost  $2,200,000  is  to  be 
completed  and  in  operation  within  two  years.  The 
plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  100  tons  of  newsprint 
daily,  and  no  fewer  than  660  men  are  to  be  employed 
250  working  days  each  year,  according  to  the  agree- 
ment. 

L.  R.  Wilson,  the  newly  named  general  manager  of 
the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company,  Iroquois  Falls, 
Ont.,  has  made  arrangements  for  a  turkey  to  be  de- 
livered at  Christmas  to  every  employee  of  the  Abitibi 
Company  whether  in  the  mill,  woods,  merchandizing, 
townsite,  forestry  or  transportation  departments,  and 
who  is  a  householder  in  Iroquois  Falls,  the  Wye,  or 
Little  Canada. 


NEW   BRUNSWICK  NEWS 

Following  the  decision  of  Ithe  appeals  branch  of 
the  New  Brun.swiek  Supreme  Court  that  the  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Bathurst  Company,  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturers  of  Bathurst,  N.  B.  was  entirely  proper, 
the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of  New  Brunswick  de- 
mands amendments  to  the  compensation  Act.  The  Trades 
and  Labor  Congress  has  been  hoMing  mass  meetings  in 
protest  against  bringing  the  cases  affecting  the  com- 
pensation act  into  court.  According  to  spokesmen  of 
the  labor  body,  the  intention,  when  creating  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  was  to  prevent  recourse  to  the  courts. 
The  labor  men  claim  amendments  must  be  made  and 
ask  that  a  special  session  of  the  New  Brunswick  House 
of  Assembly  be  called  to  pass  the  proposed  amendments. 
It  is  their  view  that  the  employers  should  be  forced  to 
accept  the  decision  of  the  Workman's  Compensation 
Board  of  the  province  as  final. 

The  Bathurst  Company  refused  to  pay  levies  amount- 
ing to  $62,000  for  two  years.  The  board  instituted 
court  action,  and  won  two  minor  verdicts.  When  the 
real  battle  started,  the  Bathurst  Company  fought  the 
attempts  of  the  board  to  collect  very  strenuou.sly.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  board  had  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  company  has  had  in  operation  for 
some  years  a  compensation  system  that  has  proven  satis- 
factory. The  board  refused  to  dediict  from  the  levy 
for  each  year.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  New 
Brunswick  AVorkman's  Compensation  Board  is  the  most 
expensive  compensation  body  in  existence,  and  that 
sixty  iier  cent  of  the  moneys  eorieeted  are  spent  on 
expenses  and  salaries  of  the  board  and  attaches  rather 
than  in  compensation.  Finally,  it  was  contended  that 
the  system  of  exacting  compensation   taxes  from  em- 
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ployers  is  entire  y  erroneous,  as  under  the  present  rule, 
the  employer  bears  the  entire  burden  of  taxation.  The 
employee  should  contribute  a  pro  rata  share.  But  the 
board"  has  been  singularly  obstinate,  jjartieularly  in 
matters  affeeting  the  pulp  and  jiaper  industry.  Thai 
there  is  need  of  a  new  eompen.satidu  board  or  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  as  well  ius  tiie  lumbering  imlustry 
in  New  Brunswick  wi  1  continue  to  suffer  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  And  there,  is  need  also  for  revision  of  the 
compensation  act  in  the  opinion  of  many  pulp  and  paper 
executives. 


SEEING  IS  BELIEVING 

If  one  heard  the  statement  made  that  paper  could  be 
run  over  a  machine  so  steadily  as  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  being  stationary  it  would  be  difficult  to  be- 
i.eve.  The  accompanying  photograph,  however, 
proves  this  is  not  only  a  possibility  but  an  accom- 
plished fact.  The  picture  shows  the  draw  between  the 
first  and  second  presses  o  nthe  232-inch  newsprint 
machine  at  the  Belgo  Paper  Company  at  Shawinigan 
Falls.  This  machine  was  built  by  Chas.  Walmsley  & 
Co.  and  is  driven  and  the  speed  controlled  by  the 
Harland  Interlock  Electric  Sectional  Paper-Machine 
Drive,  and  the  machine  was  running  at  755  feet  per 
minute  while  the  photograph  was  taken.  A  very  fine 
stop  was  used  on  the  camera  and  a  4-minute  exposure 
made.  The  distance  between  the  rolls  is  about  5  feet 
and  of  course  the  sheet  of  paper  is  unsupported  over 
this  distance.  The  fact  that  a  4-minute  exposure  shows 
no  vibration  whatever  in  the  sheet  is  proof  of  the  re- 
markably steady  draws  and  the  perfect  synchroniza- 
tion of  the  speed  of  the  different  parts  of  this  huge 
machine. 


A  4-minute  exposure  of  a   paper  machine  running  755  feet 
per    minute 


S.  W.  JENCKES  DEAD 


COMPRESSED  AIR  IN  A  PAPER  MILL 

At  the  Three  Rivers  mill  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  the  four  machines  are  now  turning  out  news- 
print at  the  rate  of  975  feet  a  minute.  It  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  do  this  without  the  aid  of  com- 
pressed air,  says  "'The  Compressed  Air  Magazine". 
Compressed  air  is  utilized  to  lace  the  narrow  ribbon 
of  a  new  sheet  of  paper  through  the  rolls  of  the  press 
section  and  through  the  rolls  of  the  calender.  To  do 
this  by  hand,  with  the  machine  running  as  fast  as  it 
does,  would  be  extremely  hazardous.  In  fact,  it  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  to  try  to  work  a  new  sheet 
through  a  machine  operating  at  a  speed  of  more  than 
700  feet  a  minute. 

The  same  serviceable  medium  is  employed  to  cut 
one  sheet  before  starting  another  one ;  compressed  air 
is  used  to  cool  the  calender  rolls;  compressed  air  shoots 
the  pax^er  from  the  calender  rolls  to  the  winding  rolls; 
compressed  air  blows  sci-ap  paper  from  the  machines 
and  winders  down  to  the  beaters  for  reworking;  and 
compressed  air  operates  the  doors  in  the  floor  at  the 
wet  end  of  the  several  machines  by  which  "wet  broke" 
is  sent  to  bins  in  the  cellar  for  re-use. 

The  final  handling  of  the  paper  in  the  machine  room 
consists  in  transferring  the  sheet  from  the  winder  roll 
to  the  splitting  machine  where  the  original  roll  is 
rewound  and  cut  into  rolls  of  suitable  width  for  the 
printing  presses  of  the  ultimate  consumer.  After- 
wards, these  rolls  are  passed  on  to  the  shipping  de- 
partment where  they  are  enveloped  in  wrapping  pa- 
per, weighed,  marked  and  loaded  aboard  the  awaiting 
cars  or  carried  to  the  near-by  dock  for  water  trans- 
portation. 

The  main  compressor  plant  of  the  Three  Rivers  mill 
consists  of  two  Canadian  Tngersoll-Rand  16  and  10x12 
inch  machines  of  Type  P.L.B-2.  They  are  driven  by 
electric  motors  at  a  speed  of  225  revolutions  a  min- 
ute, and  they  maintain  a  pressure  of  100  pounds.  In 
conclusion  we  might  point  out  that  compressed  air  is 
employed  extensively  in  the  blacksmith  shop  and  also 
in  the  machine  shop,  where  it  operates  air  drills, 
chippers  and  calkers.  riveting  hammers,  etc.  Com- 
pressed air  likewise  drives  tools  used  in  doing  all 
sorts  of  repair  work  throughout  the  establishment ; 
compressed  air  cools  motors  and  bearings,  and  it  is 
utilized  to  clean  valves  so  that  they  can  be  closed 
tight  and  thus  avoid  the  loss  of  considerable  quan- 
tities of  stock. 


Sylvester  .lenekes,  former  head  of  the  Jenckes  Ma- 
chinery Company,  of  Sherbrooke.  Que.,  and  St.  Cathar- 
ines, dnt.,  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  Kla..  last  Wernesday 
night  at  the  age  of  69.  Jlr.  Jenckes  who  was  in 
residence  at -his  summer  home,  succumbed  to  a  stroke. 

The  late  Sylvester  Jenckes  was  prominent  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  engineering  e(|ui|)nient  mucli  of  wliich  is  in 
use  by  the  pulp  and  pajjcr  industry,  but  disposed  of 
his  business  and  plants  tothe  Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand 
Company  during  the  war.  Mr  Jenckes,  who  was  for- 
merly mayor  of  Sherbrooke,  went  south  three  years 
ago  in  search  of  health. 


WHEN  AN  ORDER  IS  NOT  AN  ORDER 

Maybe  you've  always  thought  that  "orders  is  orders." 
Well,  they  "ain't."  "An  order  is  not  an  order  when  it  is 
contingent  upon  future  conditions.  An  'at  once'  order, 
where  there  is  a  past  due  account  is  not  an  order — -it  is 
an  embarrassment." 

"An  order  for  $1,000  from  one  wlio  is  not  entitled  to 
credit  in  excess  of  $200  is  not  an  order,  it  is  a  grievance." 

"An  order  for  new  account,  without  reference,  is  not 
an  order,  it  is  a  clog  in  the  wheels  and  may  become  a 
source  of  bitterness." 

"An  order  not  plainly  or  correctly  written  is  not  an 
order,  it  is  aggravation." 

"An  order  that  does  not  show  every  agreement  and 
every  special  condition  entered  into  between  the  sales- 
man and  the  customer  is  not  an  order — it  is  a  breeder  of 
misunderstanding    and    dissension." — Mutual    End    Points. 
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The  'riviiNiiry  Dt'iiartiiU'iil  l.isl  Kridiiy  lifted  the 
anti-(linniiiii>;'  biiii  ii^'iiiiist  imports  of  newsprint  ])aper 
frdiu  Sweden.  Director  (';inip  of  tlie  Ciistoins  Sit 
vice  approved  the  reipiest  of  tlie  Collector  of  Customs 
at  Baltimore  for  the  withdrawal  of  dumi)iiifr  notices 
covering  newsprint  paper  from  Sweden  heeause  of  the 
prent  difference  between  quantities  purchased  there 
for  home  consumption  and  for  exportation  to  the 
United  States. 

William  Kandolph  Hearst,  editor,  publisher  and 
moving  picture  matrnate,  was  present  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  New  York  City,  last  week  for  the  opcnin)i:  ses- 
sion of  his  suit  to  annul  a  contract  made  in  1920  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Dexter  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  at  Dexter,  N.Y.,  for  $:?,r.OO,t)0().  The  case  is 
being  tried  before  Justice  Nathan  Bi.jur.  Max  D. 
Steuer,  counsel  for  Mr.  Hear.st,  alleges  conspiracy  and 
bribery  in  the  inception  of  the  contracts.  He  accused 
Charles  F.  Zittel,  former  representative  of  the  pub- 
lisher, of  complicity.  Hearst  paid  only  $100,000  of  the 
total  amount  and  seeks  court  action  to  annul  the  con- 
tract which  calls  for  .$3,400,000  more.  James  E.  Camp- 
bell, President  and  Treasurer,  and  Clarence  W.  Camp- 
bell, Vice-President  of  the  Dexter  Company,  are  the 
defendants.  They  are  represented  in  court  by  Former 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Samuel  W.  Seabury  and  ex- 
Governor  Nathan  L.  Miller,  as  counsel.  Mr.  Seabury 
on  behalf  of  the  mill  owners  denied  knowledge  of  any 
attempt  at  bribery  and  stated  that  Zittel  is  in  Hearst's 
employ  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Hearst  testified  for 
three  hours  Friday  regarding  negotiations  that  led  up 
to  the  contract.  Mr.  Seabury  declared  in  his  opening 
for  the  defence  that  he  would  prove  that  Hearst's  real 
reason  for  rescinding  the  contract  was  not  because 
Zittel  had  been  bribed,  but  because  the  price  of  news- 
print paper  came  down  and  the  editor  felt  he  no 
longer  needed  the  mill. 

Exports  of  paper  from  the  United  States  diu-ing 
October  were  valued  at  $2,118,841,  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately ")  per  cent,  over  those  of  September,  1923, 
and  October,  1922,  according  to  compilations  by  the 
paper  division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

United  States  Trade  Commissioner  Livengood  at 
Havana,  Cuba,  informs  the  Commerce  Department  that 
investigations  made  in  Cuba  disclose  that  despite  the 
preferential  treatment  of  imports  from  the  United 
States,  under  Cuban  tariff  laws,  American  paper  prod- 
ucts are  being  underquoted  by  European  mills.  In 
some  lines,  reported  Commissioner  Livengood,  this 
fact  has  led  to  a  serious  undermining  of  American 
trade.  The  fact,  he  found,  that  American  mills  can 
make  quicker  and  more  certain  deliveries  enables  the 
American  exjiorter  to  withstand  a  certain  amount  of 
underselling,  but  with  the  prices  now  prevailing  the 
Cuban  buyers  are  willing  to  risk  the  uncertainties  of 
delivery  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  low  prices 
offered  by  European  manufacturers.  Disproportionate 
freight  rates  have  aided  the  European  mills  in  offer- 
ing their  low  prices  in  addition  to  the  lower  manufac- 


turing costs.  An  exam|)i('  of  tiiis  is  s<mmi  in  llu;  fact 
that  freight  riites  from  ( 'hrist  iaiiia  t')  Iliivana  are  no 
liiglicr  lliMO    from    New    ^'llrl<    to   Havana. 

Scott  C.  Bone,  (Jovenior  of  Alaska,  in  his  annual 
report,  expresses  a  hopeful  view  of  the  outlook  for 
the  development  of  JjuI))  and  i)aper  enterprises  in 
.\laska.  He  declai-es  that,  although  some  of  the  pro- 
jects which  have  been  pending  for  several  years  have 
not  yet  eventuated,  headway  was  made  in  the  past 
year  toward  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  such  im- 
pcu'tant  project,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  coming 
,\'ear  will  witness  a  realization  of  dreams  in  this  respect. 

According  to  a  report  of  (\)nsul-(Ten(!ral  Anderson 
from  Holland,  the  ])apei-  industi-y  of  the  Xetherlanrls 
has  been  distinctly  prospercuis  in  1923.  Imj)orts  have 
declined  and  exports  have  greatly  increased.  In  the 
exportation  of  newsprint,  Great  Britain  and  Belgium 
have  been  the  best  customers,  but  2,059  tons  were 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  Exports  of  book  paper 
containing  ground  wood  were  somewhat  less  than  last 
year,  but  this  deficiency  was  made  up  by  exports  of 
finer  grades  of  the  same  class  of  paper  free  from 
groundwood.  Exports  of  fine  bond  and  similar  papers 
also  showed  a  material  increase. 

The  latest  report  of  the  Committee  on  Paper  Spe- 
cifications was  submitted  last  week  to  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Printing.  It  was  made  over 
the  signature  of  F.  P.  Veitch,  of  the  Paper  Laboratorj-, 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  who  is  chairman  of  the  specifi 
cations  committee.  The  report  covers  the  new  paper 
specifications  for  the  Government  Printing  Office  for 
tlie  fiscal  year  beginning  March  1.  Among  important 
changes  made  in  specifications  is  the  matter  of  the  new 
limit  placed  on  the  quantity  a  contractor  may  be  re- 
quired to  supply  on  any  one  specification  which,  under 
the  modification,  is  put  at  25  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
the  total  estimated  quantity  contracted  by  him  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  12.  Other  changes  are  one  which 
has  the  Public  Printer  relieve  the  contractors  of  the 
burden  of  hauling,  one  changing  the  item,  "Strength" 
to  read  "Bursting  Strength";  another  grouping  to- 
gether and  making  alike  as  to  stock  compo.sition  USMO 
safety,  writing,  and  safety  writing  papers  because  all 
three  of  these  safety  papers  are  used  for  much  the 
same  purpose  and  often  together.  Several  new  classes 
of  paper  have  been  added  as  follows :  Rag  opaque  ma- 
chine-finish 30-pound  book,  record  manifolding  bond, 
onion  skin,  white  sulphite  bond,  jute  tag-board,  and 
desk  blotting  paper,  in  order  to  introduce  lower  priced 
but  good  quality  papers. 

Harry  Zimmerman,  brother-in-law  of  Jacob  Kindle- 
berger,  president  of  the  Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parch- 
ment Company,  is  promoting  a  new  paper  mill  for 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  which  if  present  plans  materialize 
will  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000.  The  mill  will 
be  equipped  to  make  a  grade  of  parchment  and  waxed 
liaper  intended  largely  to  supplv  the  Postum  Cereal 
Company  and  the  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flakes  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Zimmerman  was  identified  in  the  organiz- 
ing and  with  the  management  of  the  Kalamazoo  Veget- 
alile  Parchment  Company. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Although  business  jreiuM-ally  in  lhe  i)ulp  and  paper 
arena  continues  somewhat  drafrtry  there  has  been  an 
improvement  in  some  quarters  and  sales  in  some  lines 
have  been  slightly  greater  in  volume  during  the  past 
week.  In  most  cases  the  volume  of  business  is  not 
as  great  as  the  season  should  warrant  although  some 
jobbing  firms  report  a  fair  volume  of  selling  and 
some  of  the  mills,  notably  the  makers  of  box  board. 
are  beginning  to  book  more  orders  and  the  mills  in 
consequence  are  running  more  steadily.  For  a  time 
box  board  mills,  in  some  eases,  were  running  only 
three  or  four  days  a  week  and  some  of  them  have  been 
closed  down  for  repairs.  They  are  beginning  to  get 
busier  now  under  the  impetus  of  somewhat  improved 
conditions  in  the  paper  box  manufacturing  trade  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  demand  for  board  will  go  on  im- 
proving. Printing  houses  are  fairly  busy  in  the  cata- 
loirue  department  and  although  the  trade  on  the  whole 
is  quiet  some  of  the  larger  printing  plants  are  making- 
very  good  requisitions  for  book  paper  and  the  mills 
manufacturing  this  line  of  paper  are  running  steadily 
but  with  less  than  the  usual  orders  booked  ahead.  As 
a  rule  the  printers  are  only  buying  as  they  require  the 
stock  for  contracted  jobs  and  there  is  no  speculative 
buying  of  paper  either  by  printers  or  paper  jobbers. 
Bonds,  ledgers  and  various  classes  of  writing  papers 
are  only  in  fair  demand  while  manufacturers  of  tis- 
sues, toilets  and  light  weight  papers  generally  report 
a  steady  demand  and  normal  business.  Manufacturing 
stationers  and  envelope  manufacturers  are  only  mod- 
erately busy  and  in  some  cases  business  is  distinctly 
dull  with  them. 

In  paper  trade  circles  generally  it  is  agreed  tiiat 
businfss  is  being  seriously  hampered  by  the  uncer- 
tainty which  prevails  in  connection  with  the  coming 
into  effect  on  January  1st  of  the  new  sales  tax  ar- 
rangements and  its  likely  effect  on  the  paper  trade. 
Undoubtedly  buying  has  been  considerably  cnrtailed 
as  the  result  of  unsettled  conditions  creeated  by  the 
endless  discussions,  delegations  to  Ottawa,  changes  in 
the  regulations  and  the  various  interpretations  hand- 
ed out  and  the  paper  trade  will  be  mighty  glad  when 
the  matter  is  finally  disposed  of  and  unalterable  reg- 
ulations brought  into  being.  Some  of  the  paper 
dealers  take  the  view  that  the  proposed  six  per  cent, 
tax  in  its  i)roposed  form  is  impracticable  and  that, 
whereas  it  has  been  sought  to  simplify  matters,  it  will 
serve  to  introduce  annoying  intricacies.  That  it  will 
enforce  the  necessity  of  costly  book-keeping  to  keep 
trace  of  the  various  movements  of  goods  in  order  that 
the  confusing  provision  for  refunds  on  behalf  of  var- 
ious distinct  groups  of  interests  involvcil.  seems  ap- 
parent. There  is  tlu'  licensed  iiiaiiiifact  iii-fi-  and  tiie 
wholesaler,  tin-  unlicensed  manutactiirci-  and  wliole- 
.saler,  till-  retailer  who  sells  direct  to  tin-  coiismiiei-. 
and  the  retailer  who  manufacturers  a  poition  of  the 
goods  which  he  passes  on  to  the  public  —  all  will 
have  to  be  properly  checked  up  and  recorded.  As  it 
is,  the  paper  trade  is  awaiting  enlightenment  on  many 


vague  points,  and  pending  adjustments  the  trade  is 
ado]iting  a  waiting  attitude,  while  general  business 
suffers.  In  some  quarters  the  rescinding  of  the  act  in 
its  entirety  is  being  openly  advocated  and  the  levying 
of  a  turnover  tax  in  its  stead  is  being  urged. 

PULP.  —  Conditions  in  the  pulp  market  remain 
unchanged.  The  average  concern  manufacturing 
chemical  pulps  appears  to  be  making  just  what  can  be 
disposed  of  although  the  groundwood  mills  are  run- 
ning full,  and  as  is  usual  at  this  time  of  year,  are 
])iling  up  stock  for  future  sales.  The  demand  for 
groundwood  is  fair  for  cui-rent  use  but  none  of  the 
consuming  firms  are  stocking  up,  nor  will  they,  vintil 
the  inventory  season  and  stock-taking  is  over.  None 
of  the  mills  are  buying  except  for  immediate  require- 
ments. Goundwood  is  selling  at  from  $40.00  to  $42.00 
and  there  is  a  slight  weakening  tendency  in  the  mar- 
ket. Bleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at  $80.00  with  book 
urade  unbleached  selling  at  $65.00  and  news  grade  at 
$60.00. 

RAG  AND  PAPER  STOCKS.  —  The  markets  for 
these  lines  are  gradually  improving  and  prices  are 
slightly  on  the  upgrade  in  all  lines,  while  tonnages 
show  a  scarcity.  Dealers  report  that  the  board  mills 
are  beginning  to  demand  con.siderably  more  stock  and 
there  is  an  increased  demand  for  some  lines  of  rags. 
The  market  generally  foi-  both  rag  and  paper  stocks 
is  strengtheninrr. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  December  l.j — (Special  Correspondence) 
— It  is  nothing  unusual  for  consumers  of  paper  to  let 
down  in  their  buying  during  the  final  few  days  of  the 
year.  Mo.st  of  them  are  preparing  to  take  inventory 
and  therefore  are  d(>sirous  of  keeping  stock  as  low  as 
possible,  and  such  orders  as  are  placed  with  manufac- 
turers or  jobbers  are  for  paper  immediately  required. 
That  is  the  condition  existing  in  the  market  in  New 
York  at  present.  Demand  is  almost  solely  against 
direct  wants,  and  it  noticeable  that  orders  seldom  call 
for  other  than  small  amounts  of  paper. 

Nevertheless  the  market  is  far  from  dull.  Some 
kinds  of  paper  are  feeling  the  stimulation  of  demand 
caused  by  the  retail  holiday  trade,  and  there  is  a 
steady  contract  movement  of  other  grades.  Paper 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  themselves  are  planning  to 
compile  inventories  within  the  next  several  weeks,  and 
consequently  are  not  endeavoring  to  press  buyers  to 
operate  against  their  will  although,  of  course,  no  one 
having  paper  to  .sell  is  leaving  anything  undone  in  an 
effort  to  get  business.  The  price  tone  in  the  market 
IS  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Most  descriptions  of 
paper  are  holding  lirm  and  their  tendency  is  hijrher  if 
anything,  but  there  are  some  kinds  which  "are  gradually 
easing  oft'  in  price,  current  market  activitv  not  bein.. 
sufficient  to  su.stain  quoted  values. 

One  of  the  developments  of  the  week  is  a  firmer  tone 
in  prices  of  box  board.  Some  mills  in  the  East  have 
advanced  board  quotations  slightly,  prices  now  asked 
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nirijrint;  iiniiiinl  $-17. .M)  a  ton  r.n.l).  New  York  for  |>l.iiii 
chip  ami  $r)2.r)()  Now  York  for  filled  news  board,  and 
the  market  seems  pointed  to  hif;her  levels.  The  i-eason 
of  this  striMitrtluMiinfj;  of  values  is  diflicidt  tii  aseertain. 
Maiuifiieturei-s  and  dealers  •;enei-ail.v  aeknowlediri'  that 
di'Miand  for  hoards  has  not  expanded  exeeptinj;  possibly 
in  a  minor  way,  and  it  is  true  also  that  a  irood  many 
mills  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  jdanTiini;  to  shut 
dt)wn  o\t'r  the  inveiitor.\'  period  to  lake  stocks  and 
make  Kiaidiinery  repaii-s,  so  that  the  stilTeninir  of 
prices  was  something'  of  a  surprise  in  the  trade.  It  is 
likely,  however,  that  with  waste  paper  having'  i-ecenlly 
taken  a  .iumj)  and  with  manufaetnr<'rs  fei^linfr  that  they 
were  not  froinir  to  he  blessed  with  any  great  volume 
of  busiiip.ss  over  the  next  several  weeks,  they  put 
prices  up  .so  as  to  have  a  wider  maruin  for  pmlit  for 
smaller  {)rodiietion  operations. 

Some  mills  are  still  aeeeptinfr  orders  for  chii)  board 
down  to  $4:")  a  ton  New  York  and  for  news  hoard  at 
$i->0  f.o.b.  this  city,  but  a  ma.jority  are  holdintr  to  the 
hi<rher  rates.  Board  business  lias  been  di.sapiiointing 
this  pre-holiday  season.  Paper  box  manufacturers 
liave  boutrht  in  fair  volume  lint  not  in  the  tonnage 
that  was  antiei])ateil  by  jiroducers  and  dealers.  Tt  is 
stated  that  some  consumers  are  coming  into  the  mar- 
ket and  placing  orders  for  January  deliveries,  infer- 
ring that  they  look  for  higher  jiriees  in  the  new  year. 

Xewsjirint  is  moving  from  mills  to  consuming  cen- 
tres in  a  consi-stent  manner  and  in  large  tonnage.  It 
can  be  said  that  publishers  are  at  the  crest  of  their 
pre-holiday  .season  at  the  moment,  and  some  large 
issues  are  being  printed;  furthermore  circulation  of 
daily  newspapers  is  exceptionally  heavy  at  present 
liecause  the  public  is  sjiending  its  money  for  Christ- 
mas and  therefore  buys  more  newspapers  than  or- 
dinarily to  see  the  advertisements  of  department 
stores  and  other  merchants.  Tt  has  become  somewhat 
of  a  habit  for  several  of  the  New  York  dailies  to  print 
announcements  that  "so  and  so  many  columns  of  ad- 
\  f'rtisements  have  been  omitted  beeau.se  of  lack  of 
space."  •  The.se  newspapers  are  reported  increasing 
their  facilities  for  publishing  larger  issues,  which 
means  that  they  will  need  greater  quantities  of  news- 
print 111  the  near  future  provided,  of  course,  the  pres- 
ent ^advertising  boom  in  the  daily  press  keei)s  up. 

AVrapj)ing  |)apers  display  a  soft  price  tone.  The 
pre-holiday  rush  for  this  kind  of  paper  is  pa.st,  and  the 
in-between  season  is  on.  so  that  con.sumers  are  not 
engaging  in  much  buying.  Domestic  manufacturers 
are  looking  for  business  and  importers  are  pushing 
foreign  wrapping  paper  onto  the  market,  and  prices 
tend  lower  notwith.standing  the  rather  sharp  decline 
recently.  No.  1  domestic  kraft  wrapping  is  quoted  at 
around  6  cents  per  pound  at  the  mill,  and  in  some  in- 
stances at  less  than  this  price,  while  No.  2  domestic 
kraft  is  bringing  only  about  5.25  cents  f.o.b.  mills. 

Rook  paper  is  holding  in  price,  insofar  as  quotations 
are  concerned,  but  some  manufacturers  are  shading 
priees.  particularly  where  tonnage  orders  are  in- 
volved. Machine  finished  book  is  quoted  at  6.50  to 
b.T.T  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  for  the  average 
grade.  Ti.ssues  have  quieted  down  soinewhat  but  no 
eliangp  111  quotations  i.s  not,.,!.  Ba"-  papers  are  re- 
ported m  continued  goo,l  ,icman,l,  .m,!  producers  are 
well  fixed  with  orders. 

(iROlIND  WOOD.-Meehanical  ,,ulp  appears  to 
liave  .settled  down  into  a  steady  market  position,  with 
demand  arising  in  a  more  or  less  consistent  manner 


and  with  ((uni.ii  ions  holdin^r  th(!ir  own  on  maintained 
levels.  Domestic  grinders  arc  asking  and  receiving 
around  $A0  jier  ton  f.o.b.  jnilp  mills  for  spruce  ground 
for  ])roni]it  shipment.  Prices  vary  a  little,  depenfl- 
ing  on  th(!  air  dry  test  and  the  freight  to  consuming 
centres,  but  there  is  a  marked  flegree  of  tirmness  a[)- 
parcnt  and  bu.\'ers  seem  ready  to  meet  the  ipiotations 
named  on  such  supply  of  i)ulp  as  they  need.  I'rodneers 
are  said  in  some  cases  to  be  asking  higher  rales  for 
ground  wood  for  future  dcdiver.v,  reflecting  th(;  belief 
common  in  the  trade  liiat  market  levels  will  rise  as  the 
winter  jiroceeds  Imported  groun<l\vood  of  Scandina- 
vian origin  is  selling  in  New  York  at  about  -ii.'iH  per 
ton  ex  dock  at  this  port,  and  is  available  in  fairlx-  large; 
tonnage  on  the  spot. 

riTK.MTCAL  PULP.  -  The  tone  ,,f  I  he  elieinical 
pulp  marlcet  is  steadily  improving.  I'rices  ha\e  not  as 
yet  a.ssumed  an  upward  ti-eiid.  but  the  tendency  is 
much  firmer  and  everyone  on  the  .selling  side  of  the 
trade  seems  satisfied  that  bottom  market  levels  have 
been  witnessed  for  a  time.  It  is  .still  difficult  to  de- 
termine just  what  actual  market  jiriees  are.  Sales  of 
foreign  unbleached  sulphite  of  No.  1  grade  at  2.60 
and  2.65  cents  a  pound  ex  dock  New  York  have  been 
made,  yet  importers  are  generally  quoting  above  these 
figures  now,  espeeially  if  the  pulp  is  for  forward  ship- 
ment from  primary  sources.  Swedish  kraft  i)ulp  is 
selling  at  around  2.60  cents  on  the  dock  at  New  York, 
foreign  bleached  sulphite  of  No.  1  quality  at  3.80  to 
4.25  cents,  of  No.  2  grade  at  3.75  cents,  and  foreign 
easy  bleaching  sulphite  at  approximately  3  cents  ex 
dock.  Domestic  bleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at  4  cents 
a  pound  at  pulp  mills  for  No.  1  grade  but  producers 
are  accepting  orders  at  less,  while  unbleached  sul- 
phite is  quoted  at  around  2.75  cents,  and  No.  1  kraft 
at  2.75  cents  f.o.b.  pulp  mills. 

RAGS.  —  The  jiapermaking  rag  market  exhibits  un- 
usual .strength  for  this  time  of  the  year.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing  rag  priees  ea.se  off  somewhat  as  the  end  of 
the  year  approaches,  but  .I'ust  the  opposite  is  the  ca.se 
at  present.  Demand  is  good  and  values  are  gradually, 
though  steadily,  rising  on  some  grades  of  rags  at  lea.sV 
The  strength  of  the  market  is  based  principally  on  the 
active  call  for  low  grades,  which  are  moving  to  roofing 
paper  mills  in  exceptionally  large  amounts  for  ju.st  this 
period  of  the  year.  New  high  prices  for  the  current 
movement  have  been  paid  this  week  on  this  class  of 
rags.  No.  1  roofing  stock  has  sold  at  1.80  cents  a  pound 
f.o.b.  New  York,  while  No.  2  packing  has  brought  1.40 
cents  New  York.  Foreign  dark  cottons,  for  similar 
purposes,  have  sold  at  1.55  cents  ex  dock  New  York. 

Old  blue  rags  are  in  steady  demand  and  firm  in 
price.  Mills  are  reported  freely  paying  2.50  cents  a 
pound,  at  shipping  points  for  miscellaneous  thirds  and 
blues,  and  repacked  stock  is  fetching  3  to  3.25  cents  at 
dealers'  points.  Old  white  rags  are  firm  and  in  fair 
call.  New  cuttings  of  aearly  all  kinds  are  strongly 
held  by  dealers  who  claim  they  are  not  getting  normal 
amounts  from  producing  sources.  No.  1  white  shirt 
cuttings  are  quoted  at  13  cents  per  pound  and  higher 
f.o.b.  New  Yoi-k,  blue  overall  cuttings  at  8.50  cents 
light  silesias  at  8.25  cents,  washahles  at  5.50  cents,  un- 
bleached maslins  at  11.5(1  eenls.  and  fanev  shirt  cut- 
tings at  6.25  cents. 


A   lie   has   no    legs,   and    cannot   stand;    but   it   has 
wings,  and  can  fly  far  and  wide. 
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PAPER  STUCK.  —  Several  ol'  the  eheapest  grades 
of  waste  paper  have  eased  just  a  little  in  price  this 
week,  and  this  has  been  almut  tiie  only  change  of  note 
in  the  market.  Folded  newspapers  are  selling  at  85 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York,  No.  1  mixed 
paper  at  fio  to  60  cents,  and  connuon  paper  at  45  cents, 
with  the  probabilities  favoring  buyers  getting  some 
supi)ly  a  trifle  below  tlu'se  figures.  The  better  quali- 
ties rule  fairly  steady  th()ii<:h  demand  for  them  has 
slackened  to  some  extent.  Hard  white  shavings  are 
(juoted  at  about  3.90  cents  a  i)ound  f.o.b.  New  York, 
on  an  average;  No.  1  soft  white  shavings  at  3  to  3.25 
cents,  heavy  flat  magazines  at  1.65  to  1.75  cents,  ledger 
stock  at  2  cents,  old  No.  I  kraft  paper  at  2.20  cents, 
and  No.  1  print  manilas  at  one  cent  a  pound.  White 
blank  news  is  one  of  the  exceiUionally  .strong  items 
and  this  material  is  readily  sellin-;'  1o  pajuM-  mills  at 
2.25  cents  per  pound  New  York. 

OLD   ROPE   AND     I}A(i»iI.\(i.  Old     rope     has 

weakened  somewhat  after  having  been  in  a  strong 
market  position  for  a  considerable  period.  Leading 
consuming  mills  are  reported  to  have  let  down  in 
their  buying,  evidently  having  covered  their  recpiire- 
ments  for  a  time,  which  probably  explains  the  down 
trend  in  values.  No.  1  domestic  manila  rope  is  quoted 
at  6.50  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  and  No.  1 
foreign  rope  at  6  to  6.25  cents  ex  dock  at  this  port, 
with  reports  stating  that  mills  have  bought  under 
these  prices  in  some  instances.  Old  bagging  is  show- 
ing more  activity  and  prices  tend  to  stiffen.  Roofing 
bagging  is  fetching  90  cents  a  hundred  pounds  New 
York,  and  No.  1  scrap  bagging  around  1.25  cents  per 
pound  at  dealers'  shipping  points  with  special  pack- 
ing brinfriiiir  up  to  1.50  cents. 


December  20th,  1923 


FACTS  ABOUT  NEWSPRINT 

Figures  that  have  recently  been  compiled  indicate 
that  more  newsprnt  pajier  is  used  in  the  United  States 
than  in  all  other  countries  of  the  world  put  together. 
Consumption  jier  eai)ita  in  1922  i-eached  45  pounds. 
The  circulations  of  the  Sunday  newspapers,  many  of 
which  weigh  in  the  neighbiu-hood  of  a  i)ound  or  more, 
total  20.000,000  copies  per  edition,  and  circulations 
of  daily  newspapers  total  3(),0()0,0()0  copies.  The  aver- 
age daily  weighs  about  half  a  pound,  and  one  Am- 
erican news])aper  came  ou  the  other  day  with  a  6-1 
page  or;liiuiry  issue,  which  would  take  one  ton  of 
newsprint  for  every  2,000  copies.  These  figures  are 
of  great  interest  to  Canada,  for  more  than  four-fifths 
of  the  newsprint  paper  ])i-o(liiced  in  this  country  goes 
to  the  United  States.  The  present  prosperity  of  the 
Canadian  newsprint  iiiills  is  based  on  the  growth  in 
the  United  States  consumption  of  that  type  of  ]ia))er. 
Many  Canadian  mills  ex]>ort  their  entire  product  to 
the  United  States.  Often  the  entire  production  of  a 
mill  is  consumed  by  only  two  oi-  three  papers.  The 
Ontario  Paper  Company,  fiu-  instance,  supplies  only 
two  papers.  In  the  case  of  other  mills  the  product  goes 
all  over  the  United  States.  Such  a  mill  is  the  Relgo- 
Canadian  i'aper  Company  which  supplies  .several 
Canadian  newspajjcrs  and  in  addition  makes  ship- 
ments to  a  scoi-e  of  Aiiiericaii  pajx-rs  as  far  west  as 
Texas  and  as  far  south  as  florida. 


Let    a    mail   try    Tail  liliilly ,    inaiifiill.v,   to  )te  right;   he 
will   grow  daily   iiion'   and    iimre   right.   -Carlyle. 


LINK-BELT   ANNOUNCES  NEW   CRAWLER 
TREAD  PORTABLE  LOADER 

Cai)able  of  cutting  a  i)ath  twenty  feet  in  width, 
through  a  pile  of  nuiterial  by  means  of  the  swiveing 
feature,  is  the  astonishing  claim  made  for  the  new 
crawler  thread,  power-swiveling,  industrial  loader  re- 
cently put  on  the  juarket  by  the  Link-Belt  Company 
of  Philadelphia.  It  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Chicago 
Cood  Roads  Show,  the  week  of  January  12th. 

This  new  industrial  loader  is  illustrated  by  the  ac- 
companying i)hotographic  reproduction  and  is  Ivuown 
as  the  "Grizzly".  It  is  tiu-  large  capacity,  heavy  duty 
loader  of  the  Link-Belt  <rroup  —  a  sort  of  'parent'  to 
the  "Cub"'  portable  belt  conveyor,  which  is  exten- 
sively used  in  small  yards  for  loading  material  into 
tiucks,  etc. 

The  new  feature  of  the  "Cirizzly"  loader  is  the  craw- 
ler tread.  This  type  of  tread  has  proved  eminently 
successful,  and  its  apjilication  to  the  industrial  loader 
is  a  distinct  imjjrovement  because  of  the  fi'e(|uent  nec- 
essity for  moving  such  loaders  over  railroad  tracks, 
rough  and  br(dven  siround.  jiiles  of  loose  material  and 
up  inclines. 

While  adding  the  crawler  mechanism  to  the  "Griz- 
zly" still  another  feature  was  incorporated  —  that  of 
making  the  lower  base  of  solid,  cast-steel  construction. 
This  feature  eliminates  the  numerous  rivet  ami  bolt 
connections  and  makes  for  greater  durability  and 
rigidity.  The  lower  ba.se,  which  carries  the  loading 
mechanism,  ]iivots  on  the  tread  in  similar  fashion  to 
that  employed  by  the  larger  and  more  expensive  loco- 
motive cranes. 

Tread  shoes  are  of  allo\-,  heat-treated  steel,  cast  in 
one  piece  and  are  attached  by  a  ])atented  design  which 
has  proved  exeeptioiudly  capable  of  self-cleaning.  In 
the  past,  it  is  said,  the  one  faidt  with  mechanisms  of 
this  type  was  their  liability  to  clog  with  dirt,  sand, 
mud,  etc.  The  Link-Belt  self-cleaning  tread,  as  ori- 
ginally applied  to  the  Link-Belt  Crawler  Crane,  has 
been  adapted  to  the  new  "Grizzly"  which,  it  is  claim- 
ed, makes  such  clogging  impossible. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  this  loader  is  its 
ability  to  swivel  and  swiiitr  independently  of  the  wheel 
or  tread  base.  It  can  back  into  a  pile,  dig,  swivel  and 
elevate  at  the  same  time — or  it  can  do  any  of  these 
operations  independently,  —  all  at  the  will  of  the 
operator. 

The  steering  iiieehanism  of  the  crawler  tread  is  con- 
trolled by  a  hand  wheel,  all  other  operations  being 
controlled  by  levers  which  are  conveniently  located  on 
the  operator's  platform  on  the  upper  swiveling  frame. 

The  capacity  of  any  loader  will  vary,  of  course,  with 
the  material  handled.  For  the  Grizzly,  however,  a 
capacity  of  45  cubic  feet  i)er  minute  is  claimed  while 
handling  bituminous  coal.  About  the  same  rate  of 
speed  is  given  for  sand  and  about  40  cubic  feet  per 
minute  with  1^4  inch  ami  under  crushed  stone.  It  is 
driven  by  a  motor  of  jimple  power  and  of  .standard 
design. 

It  would  appear  that  this  apjiaratus  could  very 
readily  be  equipped  with  a  long  chute  which  would 
deliver  at  a  distance  to  Industrial  Railway  coal  buggies 
and  could  be  made  of  use  in  I'eclaiming  coal  from  a 
very  large  iiile  with  a  minimum  resetting  of  the  rail- 
way tracks. 


Docomh-T  L'ntli,   1f)2;< 
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NEW  LINE  OF  VERTICAL  BELT  DRIVEN 
VACUUM  PUMPS. 

A  new  liiK;  of  siiuiil  vfitioil  hell  driven  vaciiuiii 
pumps  liius  hi'i'ii  liroiij^rlit  out  l>y  the  ('aniuliiin  liif^i'isdll 
Rauil  Co.,  Liiuiiecl,  L'tiO  St.  -lames  Street,  Moutrejil, 
(^auada.  'I'liis  liiu"  of  |)umi>s  known  as  Type  15,  will 
j)ull  ami  nuiintain  vacuums  between  128. (i  in.  and  2!).L'ri 
in.  ilepeudiuy:  on  tiieir  size.  In  addition  to  tlie  staiidiird 
belt  design  eaeli  size  is  built  as  a  self-contained  elect  in 
motor  out  I  it,  using  the  slitu't  belt  drive  arrangement  in- 
driven  tliroMgli  pinion  and  internal  gear.  Tlie  vacuum 
pump  and  electric  nuitor  of  liotli  tlie  short  belt  and  gear 
driven  units  are  mounted  on  a  metal  sub-ba.s",  so  that 
they  are  not  dependent  on  the  foundation  for  correct 
alignment. 

Tile  "C'onstaut-Leveii''  .system  of  lubrication  used 
on  the  Type  lo  vacuum  pumps  maintains  a  constant 
level  of  oil,  which  insures  the  right  amount  being  dis- 
tributed to  all  parts.  Like  in  the  ordinary  splash 
system,  the  bottom  of  the  pump  base  forms  an  oil  re- 
servoir, of  sufficient  capacity,  for  the  ' '  Constant-Level ' ' 
system.  The  amount  of  oil  in  this  reservoir  is  deter- 
mined by  high  and  low  level  pet  cocks.  Above  tlu' 
reservoir  and  directly  underneath  the  connecting  rod 
is  a  constant  level  pan,  into  which  the  connecting  rod 
dips  and  distributes  just  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oil  foi- 
proper  lubrication.  The  constant  level  pan  is  rep  vn 
ished  with  oil  from  the  supply  in  the  ci'ank  case  by  a 
valveless  oil  pump  operated  by  an  eccentric  on  the  main 
shaft.  Regardless  of  the  amount  of  oil  in  the  reservoir 
so  long  as  it  is  somewhere  between  the  high  •  and  low 
level  pet  cocks,  it  is  stated,  this  system  will  function 
perfectly. 

There  are  six  sizes  —  the  4in.  x  2  in;  5  in.  x  3  in;  (i  in. 
X  4  in.  and  8  in.  x  5  in.  single  acting  pum|)s;  and  10 
in.  X  5  in.  and  12  in.  x  6  in.  double  acting  ])umps.  The 
2  in.,  3  in.,  4  in.,  and  5  in.  stroke  single  acting  pumi»s 
are  air  cooled  by  means  of  an  annular  ring  which  en 
circles  the  cylinder  while  the  5  in.  and  6  in.  stroke  douhli 
acting  pumps  are  cooled  by  means  of  circulating  water. 
The  type  1^''  Vacuum  Pumjjs  meet  the  requirements  of 
chemical  plants,  fooil  product  factories,  etc.,  where  ma- 
chines of  smaller  capacity  than  the  regular  straight 
line  and  duplex  type  are  desired. 

Fui'ther  details  are  given  in  a  new  16  pp.  bulletin. 
No.  3-43-C,  recently  issued  by  the  Company.  A  copy 
vi'il  be  gladly  sent  on  request,  to  any  of  onr  readers. 


LINK-BELT   COMPANY'S   CALENDAR   FOR  1924. 

Following  their  established  practice  of  the  past 
.several  years,  Link-lSelt  Company  of  Chicago  has  again 
issued  a  calendar  for  the  ensuing  year.  In  genei-al  style 
the  1924  calendar  adheres  closely  to  those  issued  in  the 
past.  Sixteen  by  twent.y-four  inches  in  size,  each  of 
the  twelve  sheets  contains  not  only  a  large  monthly 
calendar,  plainly  and  legibly  printed,  but  also,  in 
smaller  size,  the  months  preceding  and  following. 

The  illustrations,  however,  show  a  marked  improve- 
ment over  the  calendars  of  previous  years.  They  are 
from  the  .iustl.v  celebrated  Chicago  artist,  Jeffery 
Grant,  and  while  they  accurately  portray  the  con 
struction  features  of  the  various  types  of  Link-Belt 
equipment  shown,  they  have  an  artistic  touch  unusual 
^0  mechanical  subjects. 


HANS     LAGERI.OiCF,  Presldt-ni  and  Treanurer 
ORVAR  IIYI.IN,  Vice  President 
MAURICE  LONDON,  Secrfiury 


W/ 
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52   Vanderbilt   Avenue 
NJEW    YORK,      N.    Y. 


Telephones 
Murray  liw}ll 
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SOLE  AGENTS  IN  U.  S.  A.,  CANADA, 
MEXICO  AND  CUBA    FOR 

Finnish   Cellulose    Association 
Helsingfors,    Finland 

AND 

Finnish   Wood   Pulp   Union 
Helsingfors,    Finland 
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Getting  On  in  the  World  ? 
or  Just  in  Years? 


DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  surest  and  safest  investment  you  could 
make  is  to  put  money  into  increased  earning  capacity  ? 

1)0  YOU  ELNOW  that  eveiy  man  who  works  well  on  his  own  job, 
but  in  addition  studies  the  job  higher  up,  gets  there  eventually'? 

1)0  YOU  KNOW  that  when  you  start  to  study,  you  put  yourself 
into  a  different  class  1 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  only  one  man  in  fifty  will  be  competing 
with  you? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  of  this  con- 
tinent is  looking  for  that  one  man  in  fifty*? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  industry  has  spent  $50,000  to  help  that 
one  man  in  fifty? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  there  is  a  school  for  Pulp  and  Paper 
Makers  with  textbooks  written  by  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  how  to  read  and  write! 

THEN 

WHY  NOT  write  for 
Syllabus  and  Application  Blank 

TO 
Institute  of  Industrial  &  Domestic  Arts, 

Gardenvale,  Que. 

(The  authorized  school  of  the   Pulp  and  Paper   Industry       of  the  United  States  and  Canada.) 


COUPON 

Fill  this  out  and 
send  it  in  NOW 


Institute  of  Industrial  &  Domestic  Arts, 

Gardenvale,  Que. 

release  send   without   obligation   to   me   a   copy   of   the   Syllabus   and 
Application   Blank   of  Pulp   and   Paper  Couraea. 

NAME     

POSITION     

COMPANY    

ADDBE88    
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POWER 

PLANT 

EQUIPMENT 

INCLUDING 
WATER  TUBE  BOILERS 

SUPERHEATERS 

MECHANICAL  STOKERS 

OIL  BURNING  EQUIPMENT 

ELECTRIC  CRANES 

COAL  AND  ASH  CONVEYORS 

STEAM  AND  WATER  PIPING 

WATER  MEASURING  APPARATUS 

WATER  SOFTENERS 

ACCESSORIES 

TOOLS,  ETC. 

Sole  Canadian  Agents  for  : 

TUBE  CLEANERS 


LAGONDA 


TUBE  CUTTERS 
VALVES,  ETC. 


BABCOCK  &  WILCOX,  Limited 


Toronto  Office 


ST.  HENRY-lV/lf)MXRE AL 

Bank  of  HamUton  Building  IT  A  V-ri  1  A  A  VJ-i.r-i.i-i 
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CANACHINE 


CAMACHINE  10  MODELIO 

A  CAMERON  SLITTING    AND    ROLL-WINDING    MACHINE 
FOR   UNIVERSAL  SERVICE   IN 

PAPER  MILL  FINISHING  ROOMS 

PAPER  CONVERTING  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  PAPER  WAREHOUSES 

PAPER  GOODS  FACTORIES 

BUILT  IN  WIDTHS  42"  -  52"  -  62"  -  72"  -  82"^  xlf36", 
MAXIMUM  DIAMETER  FOR  SMALL  TO  MEDIUM  LARGE 
STANDARD  AND  SPECIALTY  ROLLS  OF  PAPER  AND  BOARD. 


BROO 


CAMACHfNtriO 

MOOei-IOEQUIDnENT-A-FRONTVItW 
PATENTED  IN  USA  AND 
FOREIGN     COUNTRIE.5 


I'lM.l'     AND     I'Al'HK     MAGAZINE 


'IMPCO'  KNOHER 

(KNOT    SCREEN) 

For  all  kinds  of  Stock.  Will  remove  uncooked 
knots  without  breaking  them 

Bearings  only  subject  to  mechanical  wear 

Single  Belt  Drive,  No  Packings, 
Quick   Detachable  Plates. 

Capacity   up  to   50    tons 

Less  than  1  h,p.  per  Machine 


P 
E 
R 
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Use   this   Machine   ahead  of 
Your   Ground  Wood  Screens 


Removes  Coarse  Waste 
Improves  Quality 
Very  Large  Capacity 
Power  Saved 


DIVIDENDS 


Sherbrooke  Machinery 

Company  Limited 

SHERBROOKE        -         QUEBEC 


I'TTT.'P     A^^D    J>AiPER    MAGAZINE 


PERCHA&  RUBBER. 


<(y\ 


PMS 


the"redribbon"belt 
TORONTO.  CANADA 


Unequalled! 


Others  have  tried 


POWER  TRANSMISSION  RELTING 


GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER,  LIMITED 

TORONTO    -    CANADA 

Sales  Offices    -    -    Coast  to  Coast 


puijP    and   paper    maga/ine 
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KENWOOD   MILLS  LTD.,  Arnprior,  Ontario 
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P  U  Ij  P     AND     PAPER     IM  A  G  A  Z  I  N  K 


Standard  Equipment  for 
all  New  Mill  Construction 


Every  news  print  machine  install- 
ed in  Canada  in  1  923  was  equipped 
with  Bird  Screens  and  the  two 
already  planned  for  January,  1  924 
will  also  be  provided  with  Bird 
Screens. 


According  to  the  Canadian  Manufacturer,  six  news- 
print machines  were  installed  in  Canada  in  1923,  di»- 
tributed  as  follows: 

"St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills,  two,  producing  125  tons 
daily ;  Belgo-Canadian  Paper  Co.,  one,  producing  85 
tdiis;  Fort  William  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  two,  120  tons, 
and  one  at  Bathurst,  N.B.,  50  tons — a  total  of  380  tons 
daily. 

Two  machines  are  planned  for  January,  1921,  one 
at  Donnacona,  100  tons,  and  the  first  of  Price  Brothers' 
new  units   at   Kenogami,   100  tons." 

Our  records  show  that  every  one  of  these  units  is 
equipped  with  Bird  Screens,  the  ideal  running  mates 
for  the  high  speed  paper  machine. 


Our  nearest  branch 
is  at  your  service  for 
further     information 


Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  limited 

Sydney        Sherbrooke      {Montreal       Toronto       Cobalt 
Timniins       Winnipeg         Nelson        ^ancouv«r 


BIRD  Rii^r.S'scSEEN' 


r  V  L  I"     A  N  I)     I'  A  I"  K  l{     M  A  (I  A  Z  1  N  K 
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ARTHUR.  ONT-.tf^ 


''^  PULP    «&  PAPER  MILL 
MACHINERY 


One  of  our  recent  Mammoth  Junior  Jordan  installations. 

JORDANS 


We  build  in  Canada,  to  furnished  designs,  the 
widely  known  line  of  Noble  &  Wood  Jordan  En- 
orines.  These  Jordans  have  been  considered  stand- 
ard for  many  years ;  in  fact,  many  of  the  improve- 
ments attending  the  development  of  these  ma- 
chines, first  appeared  in  the  Noble  &  Wood  En- 
gines. They  are  sturdily  designed  and  the  work- 
manship and  material  are  of  the  highest  quality. 

We  build  these  Jordans  in  three  sizes: 
Monarch — 20  ton  capacity. 


Mammoth  Jr.  30  ton  capacity. 
Mammoth — 40  ton  capacity. 

They  can  be  furnished  with  either  split  or  solid 
shell;  for  belt  or  direct  connected  drive.  Various 
combinations  of  plug  and  shell  fillings  can  be  sup- 
plied, and  our  Engineering  Department  is  alway.s 
at  your  service  in  making  recommendations  as  to 
the  most  suitable  type  of  filling  for  your  particular 
grade  of  stock. 


We  solicit  your  inquiries 


PORT  ARTHUR  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  LIMITED 

PORT  ARTHUR,  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 
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.... 

An    Old    Chinese    Proverb 

A  minute  of  time  is  worth  an  ounce  of  gold; 
An  ounce  of  gold  cannot  buy  a  lost  minute; 
Gold  can  be  found  somewhere;  lost  time  nowhere. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  insure  the  golden 
minutes  of  industry-buy  machinery  of 
Superior  Quality. 

Ask  Us 

THE  PUSEY  and  JONES  COMPANY. 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE. 

. 

HYDRAULIC  TURBINES  of 

Canadian  Design  and  Manufacture 


TWO    5,000   BHP.  SINGLE    VERTICAL    TURBINES 


Modern  Designs 
Highest  Efficiency 
Substantial  Construction 
Continuous  Service 

We  pay  special  attention 
to  those  little  details  which 
reduce  the  cost  of  main- 
tainance  and  repairs  to  a 
minimum. 

Our  Hydraulic  Turbines 
ensure  a  sound  investment. 


Boving  Hydraulic  &  Engineering  Company,  Limited 

LINDSAY,    ONTARIO 


I'ULl'     AND     I'AI'KR     M  A  ()  A  Z  I  N  K 


Eatablithed    1870 


AYERS    LIMITED 

LACHUTE  MILLS,  P.  0- 

Pioneers  and  leading^the  field,  in  Canada,  in  the  manufacture  of 

PULP  and  PAPER  MAKER'S  FELTS 

Largest  Plant  of  the  kind  in  the  Dominion,  Capacity  easily  taking  care  of  very  importiml 

ranking    amongst    the    most    modem     PELT  Canadian  customers'  requirements  —  and  ship- 

FACTORIES   in    the    World.  ments  to  the  other  Paper  Making  CouutrieH. 


The  success  and  reputation  of  "Ayers  Felts"  bears  evidence 
of  the  Quality  and  Dependability  built  into  them.  Construc- 
tion features  evolved  for  all  kinds  of  machines,  for  all  classes 
of  paper,  to  give  maximum  efficiency  with  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular manufacturing  problems  in  the  various  mills. 


The  Attainment  of  an  Ideal 

"FELTS 
WASHED 
WITHOUT 

SHUTTING   DOWN 
PAPER   MACHINES" 


The  Patented  "Ayers"  FELT  WASHER  attains  this  ideal 
for  which  paper  makers  have  long  been  striving.  By  the 
means  of  this  device,  the  work  of  cleaning  and  washing  the 
Felts  is  done  without  stoppage  of  the  machinery  and,  in  the 
case  of  news  print  or  similar  paper,  without  breaking  or 
crushing  the  sheet. 

PATENTED  IN  U.  S.  A.,  CANADA  AND  EUROPEAN  C0UNTEIE8 
PATENTS  APPLIED  FOE  IN  JAPAN  AND  MEXICO 

Already   in  operation  in  some  of  the  largest  Privilege    to    install    this    PELT    WASHER 

Paper  Mills  where  it  is  recognized  as  indis-  readily  granted  by  AYERS  LIMITED  to  all 

pensable  and  a  great  money  saver.  its  customers  on  most  reasonable  terms. 

Full  particulars  given  upon  application 

A  special  Felt  has  been  designed  for  use  in  conjunction  with 
this  Felt  Washer  wherever  it  is  in  operation. 

These  two  essential  factors  —  "AYERS  PELTS  and  PELT   "WASHER"  —   in   perfect  team  work 
make   for  efficiency,  economy  and  genuine  satisfaction  in  the  Paper  Mill. 
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Spearing  Boilers 


Longitudinal  Drum  Type 


Gross  Drum  Type 


rlYDnAULlc'tusibmiB 
riL£V>\TC;;i5 

J3-r££L  Puvr£  Vh;i ji 

Cc;j1V£yo;i5 

5-rnucnj;iAL3-iEEL 


WE  are  manufacturingV,  Spearing  Boilers  "Jand  draw  attention 
to  the  distinctive  features]  which  |have  made  [these  boilers 
known  the  world  over  for  their 

EFFICIENCY  : 

ECONOMY 

PRACTICAL  DESIGN,  AND 
SIMPLICITY  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
Solid  drawn  downcomer-pipes  of  large  diameter. 
Straight  headers  which  are  forty  ,per  ^cent.  larger  in  area  [than 
the  usual  type. 

Write  for  particulars 


/n^ 


Uptown  Safet  Office* 

225  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal 

Phone,  Plateau  5271 

Works  and  General  Office  Branch  Offices 

at  Maisonneuve  68  Hi ggins  Avenue  1306Bk.  of  Hamilton  BIdg. 


Phone,  La  Salle  249U 


WINNIPEG 


TORONTO 


imiijP    and    paper    MAQAZINK  13 

Charles  Walmsley  &Co* 
(Canada)  Limited 


ARE  NOW  MANUFACTURING  IN  CANADA 
AND  RECEIVING  ORDERS  FOR— 

Walmsley  Complete  Paper  Mill  Equipment 

HITHERTO  MADE  ONLY  AT  BURY,  ENGLAND 

TREMOR  SCREENS 

PREVIOUSLY    IMPORTED    FROM    WATFORD  ENGINEERING  WORKS  LTD. 

WATFORD,  ENGLAND 

WARREN  MAGAZINE  GRINDERS 

PATENTED  BY  J.  J.  WARREN  OF  BROWN VILLE,  NEW  YORK 

GWYNNE'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


mw 


—OFFICE—  —WORKS— 

DRUMMOND  BUILDING,  LONGUEUIL,  QUE., 

MONTREAL,    QUE.,  TEL:  MAIN  8262. 

TEL:  UPTOWN  1871  >  (TWO  LINES) 

CANADIANJBRANCH  OF 

SIR  W.   G.  ARMSTRONG  WHITWORTH  &  CO.,  LTD.     LONDON,    ENG., 

&   BRANCHES:  ALSO  CHARLES  WALMSLEY  &  CO.,  LTD.  BURY,  ENG. 
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CHARLES    WA 

(CANADA 


Wet  End  of  232  in.  Fourdrinier  Machine  at  Abltibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Iroquoii  F»11b,  Ont, 
Which  has  given  an  output  as  large  as  90  tonj  in  24  houn. 


HIGH  SPEED 


—OFFICE— 

DRUMMOND  BUILDING, 

MONTREAL,   QUE. 

TEL:  UPTOWN   1871 


Canadian 

Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong  Whitwo 
&  Branches ;  Also  Charles  Wa 


I'll  hi'      A  N  1)      1' A  1'  K  K      M  A  C  A  Zl  N  K 


IS 


LMSLEY  &  CO. 

LIMITED 


Caienders,  Eeels,  ind  Winder,  on  the  Widest  Machine  In  the  World.    There  wre  two  of  thew 
monsters  at  Iroquoli  Falls,  Ont. 


PAPER  MACHINES 


Jranch  of 

b  &  Co.,  Ltd^  London,  Eng., 
Qsley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bury,  Eng. 


LONGUEUIL,   QUE. 

TEL:  MAIN  8252 

(TWO  LINES) 
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The 


John  Christie  Company 

10  Adelaide  St.,  East, 
TORONTO,     -     -     Ontario. 


Waste  Paper  of  every  description,  New 

and   Old    Cotton    Rags,    Old  Ropes, 

Bleached  Soda  Pulp,  Cotton  Dryer 

Felts  and   Paper  Mill  Supplies. 


ESTABLISHED  1895 


REPRESENTING 

ROBERT  HOUGH,  London,   England 

Grader  of  Paper  Making  Materials  of  all  kinds. 


WARWICK  FELTS 

Again  Available 


Oince  the  fire  last  June  the  fire 
proof  plant  of  WARWICK 
WOOLEN  MILLS  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  newest,  most  modern 
machinery  installed. 

V_>«apacity  has  been  increased  40% 
a  complete  line  of  WARWICK 
FELTS  now  available  for  all  sizes 
of  machines. 

WARWICK  WOOLEN  MILLS 

Limited. 

Head  Office  and  Factory 
WARWICK.  P.  0- 


How  much  coal 

Are  You  wasting? 


Blindfolding  yourself  to  the  fact  that  your  boiler 
room  is  different,  because  you  can  see  no  pipe 
line  leaks,  or  the  water  alarms  don't  blow  very 
often  —  doesn't  help  to  pay  for  the  needless  fuel 
waste  caused  by  the  invisible  losses  within  the 
boiler  furnaces. 

Get  at  the  REAL  FACTS  and  at  the  same  time 
give  your  men  a  positive  and  simple  guide  that 
will  enable  them  to  keep  the  plant  at  top  notch 
efficiency    — •    by    installing   the 

BAILEY  BOILER  PANEL 

The  Bailey  Boiler  Panel  is  a  combination  of  the 
Bailey  Multi-Pointer  Gage  and  Bailey  Boiler 
Meter. 

It  sliows,  almost  immediately,  the  effect  of  im- 
proper furnace  adjustment  and  enables  the  men 
to  make  the  necessary  correction  before  a  large 
amount  of  preventable  fuel  waste  has  taken  place. 
Good  work  on  the  part  of  the  men  is  shown  up 
by  the  charts  as  well  as  any  inattentiorf.  The 
engineer  can  check  the  efficiency  of  his  men  as 
well  as  that  of  the  individual  boiler 

Let  us  send  you  fully  descriptive 
circulars 

BAILEY  METER  COMPANY  LIMITED 


177  DEI  GRIMIER   AVE 


MONTREAL 


IMU.  1'     AND     PAPER     MAGAZINE 
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JENKINS 

Bronze  Gate 

VALVES 


Type  "K" 

{Standard  Pattern) 


The  Type  "K"  Valve  shown  here  Is  »o  pro- 
portioned and  so  well  built  that  it  will  giv« 
maximum  service  under  the  severest  tests  it 
may  be  put  to. 

The  body  is  Globe  shaped,  which  with  the 
even  distribution  of  the  metal  ensures  great 
rigidity  and  strength  —  preventing  distor- 
tion due  to  strain  or  shock. 

The  metal  Itself  is  of  the  highest  quality, 
the  spindle  being  of  Manganese  Bronze. 
All  parts  are  carefully  machined  to  gauge. 
The  customary  Gate  Valve  troubles  are 
unknown  where  Jenkins  Type  "K"  Models 
are  installed.  The  simplicity  of  the  closing 
mechanism  make  for  easy  operation  and 
lasting  trouble-free  service. 

These  valves  being  of  the  split-wedge  type 
may  be  operated  in  any  position  without 
danger   of   the   discs   jamming. 

Catalog  No.  9.  describes  these  valve*  in 
detail.     Write  for  free  copy. 


JENKINS  BROS.,  LIMITED 

Read  Office  &  Works:  103  St.  B«ml  St.,  Uontreal,  Que. 

SaJes  Offices:  Toronto,  Vancouver. 

Soropean  Branch:   Iiondon  W.   C.  3.  Sng. 

Factories:   Montreal,   Bridgeport,    Elizabeth. 


Always  marked  with  tKe  "Diamond" 

enkinsVdves 

f  SINCE  1864 
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You  May  Rely  on 
Hercules  Rosin 

Once  you  have  found  a  rosin 
which  meets  your  requirements 
for  sizing,  you  immediately 
wonder  whether  you  can  con- 
tinue to  get  all  the  rosin  you 
need  of  the  same  quality. 

The  use  of  Hercules  Wood 
Rosin  will  relieve  your  mind 
on  that  score.  Our  three  big 
plants  can  produce  such  large 
quantities  that  wecan  guarantee 
you  a  dependable  supply. 

Hercules  Wood  Rosin  has  an  advan- 
tage over  other  rosins  in  that  it  is 
absolutely  clean.  It  is  produced  under 
strict  chemical  control,  so  that  every 
lot  we  send  you  has  the  same  uniform 
quality.  In  all  but  the  whitest  papers 
it  makes  good  sizing. 

We  are  always  glad  to 
answer  inquiries  from 
users  of  rosin. 


HEl^fiULES  POWDE/{^  CO. 

Wilmington  Delaware 


n 


SALES  OF 

FICES: 

.          New  York,  N.  Y. 

St.  Lou 

Mo. 

\        Chicago 

III. 

Lou  is  VI 

le 

Kv. 

\      San  Fra 

icisco,  Calif. 

Butlalo 

\ 

Y. 

-A      Chattan 

oofja,  Tenn. 
Birmingha 

Duluth 
n,  .-Ma. 

M 

D 


HERCULES 
Naval  Stores 

Produced  Under  Chemical  Conirol 
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PERFORATED  METAL  SCREENS 

IN  STEEL  AND  ALLOYED  METALS 

For  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 


Elevator    Buckets,    Conveyor    Flights 

and  Troughs,  General  Sheet  and 

L.ight  Structural   Work 


Light  and  Heavy  Steel  Plate  Construction 


HENDRICK    MANUFACTURING 

75  Dundaff  Street  Carbondale,  Pa. 

New  York  Office.  30  Church  St. 

Pittsburgh  OfHce,  544  Union  Arcade 


CO. 


mMcinm 


^  for    the    production  of  = 

^  the  highest  qualities    of  s 

=  paper  with  a  minimum  = 

S  f>f    power,     Time     and  = 

=  Labour,  from  such  raw  = 

S  materials  as = 

—  Bamboo,  Esparto,  Jute,  = 

=  Various  Grasses,  Reeds,  = 

=  Maize      Stalks,      Sugar  = 

=  Cane,  etc,  = 

=  Enquiries  are  invited  from  = 

S  Mill  Owners,  who  are  con-  = 

=  templating  the  purchase  of  = 

=  New  machinery.  = 


lloifung  4ain  tfiephce  o§  Jpatfiet 


They  have  paid  for 
themselves  several  times 

THE  right  belt  in  the  right  place.  The  right 
quality  of  leather,  the  right  tanning  methods, 
the  right  weight,  flexibility  and  thickness  to  trans- 
mit the  right  amount  of  power — this  is  what  the 
(Iraton  and  Knight  Standardized  Series  of  Belts 
means.     And  this  is  belting  economy. 

Out  in  the  Middle  West  the  manager  of  a  large 
mill  after  making  several  severe  tests  with  differ- 
ent sorts  of  belts  decided  to  reljelt  his  entire  m\.\ 
with  leather.  Among  the  leather  belts  that  were 
used  for  making  the  tests  were  some  members  of 
the  Graton  and  Knight  Standardized  Series. 

The  Graton  and  Knight  Belts  stood  the  tests  so 
much  better  than  any  of  their  competitors  that 
they  were  chosen  for  the  job. 

And  this  is  what  the  manager  of  the  mill*  wrote 
us  some  years  later: 


"So 


of 


behs 
IS  the 


ling    for 


as  %vhen  they  were  installed  we  a.e  unable  to  give 
you  any  opinion  as  to  the  leng.h  of  service  we 
will  get  out  of  them,  but  at  this  time  we  are  con- 
vinced that  they  have  paid  for  themselves  several 

Send  for  the  book  "The  Standardization  of 
Belting,"  and  at  the  same  time  let  us  know  the 
type  of  power  transmission  you  are  most  inter- 
ested in.  This  bonk  tells  how,  through  constant 
study  and  analyzation  of  transmission  problems, 
we  have  developed  a  series  of  belts  to  meet  every 
condition. 

We  will  gladly  have  a  Graton  and  Knight  en- 
gineer call  upon  you  and  place  at  your  disposal 
one  of  the  widest  belting  experiences  in  the  world. 

*  Name  upon  request. 

Canadian  Graton  &  Knight,  Ltd., 

84    St.  Antoino,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,    Canada, 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse   Co.,    Zitd. 

Offices   In   all   principal   cities,   selltngr  agents 


\    \:\'     AND     I'  A  I'  K 


M  A  ( i  A  /  I  X  E 
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CANADIAN    VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT  CO.,  LIMITED 

Manufacturers 

Geuuine  Vegetable  Parchment  and 

Parchment  Specialties 

Fully  Equipped  Printing  Plant 

The  most  modern  plant  of  its  kind 

Ciible  Address:  "Parchment" 


GARDEN  CITY  PAPER  MILLS 
CO.,   LIMITED 

Manufacturers 

Tissue  Paper,  Toilet  Paper,  Cabinet  Towels, 
Wax  Tissue  Paper  (light  weight), 
Paper  Specialties 
Cable  Address:  "Garden  City" 


MILLS  AT 

MERRITTON  &  ST.  CATHARINES, 

ONT. 


WE  CARRY  IN  STOCK 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 

STANDARD  BRASS 
one!  COPPER  PIPE 

IRON  PIPE  SIZE 

SPECIAL 

DELIVERIES  FROM  MILL  ON 

EXTRA  HEAVY  SIZES 

ALSO 

Brass    and    Copper   Rod,   Sheet 

and    Tabling 


Paper  MacHinep^' 


Plunder  Stock. 
Pumps-Single, 
DuplexCTriplex 

"Frederick," 
Special  Centri- 
fug'dl  StockPumps 

Millspau^h 
Suction  Couch 
6-Pre5S  Rolls -^ 

Granite 
Press  Rolls. 

CalendcrStdcks 

Pope  Reels 

English  Reels . 
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P.  A.  P.A.  DIGESTER  LININGS 

LININGS  FOR  ACID  TOWERS, 

TANKS  &  BLOW  PITS 

COMPLETE  INSTALLATION  OF  ABOVE  WITH  PATENT 
ACID  PROOF   CEMENT  AND  DIGESTER  BRICKS. 


THINNER  LINING, --LONGER  LIFE,"  MAXIMUM  DIGESTER  CAPACITY 
WRITE  US  FOR  DETAILS 

PULP  &  PAPER  MILL  ACCESSORIES,  LIMITED 

170  McGILL  STREET,  MONTREAL 


^^^ 


Quality  Guaranteed. 

he  Smallwood-Low  Stone  Co. 
Lisbon,  Ohio. 
U.  S.  A. 


•TYLER"   FOURDRINIER  WIRES 


RUN  straight,  and  true  and  are 
.  long-wearing. 
Widths  up  to250  inches,  in  brass, 
bronze  and  phosphor  bronze. 
A  Iso  Cylinder  Faces  and  Washer  Wires. 
THE 
W.  S.  TYLER  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


F  E  LT  S 


and  JACKETS 

For    PuId   and    Paper    Mills 


(%nman4 

ST.    HYACINTHE,   QUEBEC 
"Made  in  Canada" 
ILLS  AND  SALE  OFFICE.  ST.  HYACINTHE.  QUEBEC 
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THE 

WESTBYE  PULP 
SCREENS 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Design 

Belt-and  Motor-Drive 

Stationary  and  Revolving  Screen  Plate* 

— FOR— 

Mechanical  and  Chemical 
Pulp 

Over  160  Machines  now  in 

use  in  Canadian  and 

American  mills 

♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

P.  P.  WESTBYE 

Peterboro.  Ont.,  Canada 


It  May  Pay  You  To  Investigate  The 
HOWDEN-LJUNGSTROM 

PATENT 

AIR  PREHEATER 


Our  Experience  in  fitting  Air  Heating  to  save 

26,000,000.  H.P. 

at  your  disposal 


BOILER    EFFICIENCY  QQo 
ALREADY  OBTAINED  OO/o 


Eliminate  Smoke-Reduce  Fuel  Bills-Decrease  Maintenance 


Canadian  Representative 
Dombustion  Engineering 
Limited 


Toronto 


External    View 

S>Vp^ration  JamES  HqWDEN  &  CoMPANY  Limited 
Engineers        -        Glasgow        -        Scotland 
Montreal 


Winnipeg 


Vancouver 
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CONSULTING    ENGINEERS 


THEFDUHD^ONCOHPANr 


LIMITED 


ENGINEERS,     CONTRACTORS 


1^ 


HYDRAULIC  AND  STEAM 
POWER  DEVELOPMENT, 
INDUSTRIAL  BUILDINGS, 
HEAVY  FOUNDATIONS, 
DAMS,  BRIDGE  PIERS 
AND  UNDERWATER 
CONSTSUCTION 


DRUMMOND  BUILDING 
MONTREAL 


11 


S.  R.  W.  ALLEN 

SOLICITOR    OF   PATENTS 

Fat«ntB  and  Trade  Marks  in  all  countries. 
Validity    and   Infring-ement   Investigations. 

Place  d'Armes  MONTREAL 


KENNETH  L.  WARREN 

Mem.  Am.  Soo.  U.S. 
Specialist    in 

GROUND  WOOD  PULP  PLANTS 

Water    Storage  and  Hydraulic  Developments 

BIVIEBE    OU    I.OUF    («n   l>as)  QUEBEC 


Hardy  S.  Ferguson 


Consulting  Engineer 


City 


200  Fifth  Avenue  -  New  York 

MJilMBEK     AM.     SOC.     C.E. 
MEMBER     AM.     800.     M.E. 
MEMBER  ENG.  INST.  CAN. 
PAPER,  PULP  AND  FIBRE  MILLS 

WATER  POWER  DEVELOPMENT 
HYDRAULIC  STRUCTURE 

STEAM  PLANTS 


JAMES    W.    SEWALL 

Forest  Engrineer 

ESTIMATES  PURVEYS 

FINANCIAL    AID 

921    15th   St..    N.  W. 
Washington,    D.  C. 
Iiarfest   Crolslngr   Honse   In  America 


Old   Town,   Maine 


I 


ENGINEERING 

Pulp,   Paper   and   Fibre   Mills,   Hydraulic   Developments, 

Power  Planta,  Reporti,  Consultation. 

J.  H.    WALLACE   &    COMPANY,  LTD. 
INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 
71  Bay  St.,  Toronto.  Temple  Court  Bldf.,  New  York 


ROSS  ENGINEERING  OF  CANADA   LIMITED 

NEW  BIRKS  BLDG,  MONTREAL 

Heating  &  Ventilating  for  Paper  Mills 

Vapor  Absorption  Sy8t<;in8--"Briner"  Economizere 


GEO.  F.  HARDY 

Mem.  A.S.C.E.,  A.S.M.E.,  Eng.  Inst.  Can. 

Consulting  Engineer 

Paper  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills, 

Examination  of  Mill  Properties, 

Water   Povrer   DeTelopmentB 

LANGDON  BUILDING 

309  Broadway,  New  York  Oity 


MACKINNON  STEEL  CO.,  LIMITED 

SHERBROOKE,  QUEBEC. 

[Deeigners,  Manufacturers  and  Erectors  of 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

and 

STEEL  PLATE  WORK 
BUILDINGS,  BRIDGES.  TANKS 

Pleaue  address  correspondence  to 
Department  P-2 


GEIGY  Co.,  Inc. 

SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

J.  R.  GEIGY  S.  A.,  BASLE, 

SWITZERLAND 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ANILINE  DYES 

STOCK   CARRIED   IN  TORONTO 
SPECIALTIES  FOR  PAPER  TRADE 

INQIJIRIE.S    SOLICITED 

T.  D.  WARDLAW  &  SON 

CANADIAN    REPRESENTATIVES 

23  SCOTT  STREET  TORONTO 


FAFEB    MII.I.    ABCEITECT    Ain>    ENGINEEB 

JAMES  L.  CAREY 

208   LARAMIE  AVENUE    CHICAGO 

Codes:  ABC  5th  Edition  asd  WMrtem   Ualon 
Cable  Address;  "JASOAB"  Ohiokffo. 
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CONSULTING  ENGINEERS   (CONTINUED) 


kij:\ati:i) 

sri'i.i. 

WATl'R  TANKS 

Water 

Add 

Oil 

TANKS                                 I'l.AII 
Storage             Diftesters 
Cylindrical     Agitators 
I'ulp                Cas  Holders 

WORK 

Barking  Drums 
Reservoirs 
Smoke  Stacks 

llrUI)<ob 
132  Jane 

llORl'ON  STEKI. 

irii     Oi.liirlo 

t  Street                          211 

WORKS  Ltd. 

Montreal  Oiiebcc 
tons  Bank  of  Toronto  Bldft., 

Chester  B.  Hamilton  Jr.,  B.A.Sc,  M.E 

ME   I   0  .     MAS  M  £..    M   A   S  E 


GEARS 


>T  umall 
Slx« 


HAMILTON  GEAR  &  MACHINE  CO 

62-100  Van  Home  St.,   Toronto 


William  Whyte 

Representing 

"Porritts  and  Spencer"  Felts 

"Niagara"  and  "Lindsay"  Wires 
"Stoke"  English  Pulp  Stones 
"Hooperwood,"  Dryer  Felts 


39  Draper  Ave 
Montreal 


Telephone 
Melrose  1315 


THE 


-^ 


M 


AndDe 


ANAGEMENT  LNGINEERING  HMD  l/EVELuPMENT 
7IH  FLOOR  CITY  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG., 
DAYTON. OHIO. 


Co 


DE5IGN.C0NSTRUCTI0N  AND  OPERATION 

OP 
PULR  PAPER  AND  FIBRE  MILLS 
WATERPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 
STEAM   POWER   PLANTS- 

PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 
EVALUATIONS  AND  REPORTS 
•   •  CONSULTATIONS  •   ■ 


3i 


HERBERT  S.  KIMBALL,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING    CHEMICAL    ENGINEER 
Specialist  in  SODA  PULP  MILL  DESIGN 

and 

Chamical  Eauipment  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 

ITT    STATE    STREET,  BOSTON,    MASS. 


John  Moyle  Duncan 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 
on 

FUEL  ECONOMY 


In  Power  Plant  Operation 


32  Church  St. 


Toronto 


A^G  w  E  no  la  n  d  Laho  ra  io  rios 

Analytical — Consulting —  Research 

CHEMISTS 

PAPER     PULP     DYES     COAL     OIL     WATER 
121  CHESTNUT  ST.,  SPRINGFlKLD,  MASS. 

•■IT  PAYS    TO    ANALYZE' 


T«l»phone  Plateau    348 

A.  J.  F.  MONTABONE,  M.  A,   I.  E.  E. 

CONSULTING    ELEt.TRICAT     EiMlilNbfR 

Specialty  "-Pulp  and        Paper  Mill,   Electrical 
Equipment,   Power    Plants  Etc. 
IMPERIAL  THEATRE   building  MONTREAL 


3.i 


or   «M    Sulphite    made   on   this   continent    la   cooked 

with   acid   from   the  62  Jenssen   Towers  now   in  operation 
Get    our    Pamphlet    telling    you     how    much    money    the 
Paper     Industry     is     saving     each     year     by     using     these 
towers. 

Have  you  read  the  article  on  page  51  in  Paper 
Trade  Journal  for  Dec.  28,  1922?  It  tells  about  the  Kamyr 
Machines.    We    sell   them. 

G.  D.  JENSSEN  00. 

Sulphite  Mill  Engineers 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  N.   Y.  t 


H.  S.  Taylor,  Limited 


GUARANTEE     BUILDING 
MONTREAL.     QUE. 

DESIGN,  CONSTRUCTION&  OPERATION 

OF 

PULP,   PAPER  AND  FIBER  MILIiS 

WATERPOWRR    DEVELOPMENT 

STEAM  POWER  PLANTS. 

PLAITS    AND    SFECIFICATIONS 

EVAIiTTATIONS    AITS    REFOBTS 

CONSTTI^TATIONS 

Phone  No.  Plateau  2669 


W.   BRASSINGTON 

CONSULTING    ENGINEER 


PORT  ARTHUR  ONTARIO 

MEMBER     AM.  SOC.  M.  E. 

Design,  Conslruction  &  Operation,  Pulp,  Paper  &  Fibre  Mills. 

Plant.  Surveys  &  Reports  on  Operation.      Special  Machine  Design. 

Associated  with  C.  D.  Howe  &  Co..  Consulting  Engineers, 

PORT  ARTHUR,  CANADA. 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES 
COMPANY,  LIMITED 

300  Campbell  Avenue,  Toronto 

Manufacturers    of    International    Time    Recorders 

U.11  Fajroll  PurpoccB. 


for 
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'G.S."  PROTECTED  SEAM 

PATENTED 

Specially  suitable  for 

Fast  running  "News"  Machines 


"  Under  side  "  '    Topside  " 

The  United  Wire  Works,  Limited 

Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and 

Birmingham 

General  Agents  for  Canada 

TIPPET  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

8  PLACE  ROYALE,  MONTREAL 

Local    agent   'for  Qrchardson  &  Co..   Ltd      '"eJifdin'?""^ 
British  ColuBiblm  Vancouver.   B.   C. 


THE  DONNACONA  PAPER  CO., 

LIMITED 

Manufacturers   of 

NEWSPAPER  SULPHITE 
and  MECHANICAL  PTILP. 


DONNACONA, 


P.Q. 


The 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co. 

Limited 

Manufacturers  of  High  Grade 

"TAG  AND  BRISTOL" 


HEAT)  OFFICE  &  MILL 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


PULPSTONES 

All  sizes  and  any  quantity  of 
the  best  supplied  promptly 

AMERICAN  STONE  COMPANY 

Littleton,  W.  Va. 


Canadian  Paperboard  Company, 

Limited 

Baoecaaom   t* 
TKK    HOKTHTTMBEBI^AirS    FAPBB    ft    SIAOTKXO 

oouFAjrr,  KrHZTBD 

Campbellford,    Ont. 

and 

OAHASA    BOZBOASD     COUFAinr,    XXKITBS 

Montreal,    P.Q..    and    Frankford.    Ont. 

MAIN  OFFICB 

2    SBIGNKURS   STREET.    MONTREAL,    P.  Q. 

Mills  Located  at 

Montreal,   P.Q.  Frankfort,   Ont.  Oampbellford,    Ont. 

AddrcBs  all  communleatlona  to  the   Main   Office 

2  Seigneurs  St.,   Montreal 

Phone    M.    7102  Private    Exchange 


Empire  Pulp  Stones 

HAVE  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF 
TIME,  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS 
THEY  HAVE  DEMONSTRA- 
TED BY  ACTUAL  SERVICE 
THEIR  SUPERIORITY  TO 
ALL  OTHER  STONES. 

The  Smallwood  Stone  Company 

STEUBENVILLE,   OHIO 


"DRYDEN" 

KRAFT  PULP 

KRAFT  ^"^^™^^  PAPER 


DRYDEN  PAPER  CO.,  LTD. 

DRYDEN  -  ONTARIO 


J 


AND     I'  A  I'  !•:  i;     M  A  (I  A  /  I  \  U 


1.  p.  ?[?oUibap  &  Co  (of  Caiiaba)  Himiteb 

toisiij  tijeir  maup  frienb£i 
anb  patronsi  a  berj> 

illerrp  Ctristmag 

anb  a 

^rosiperous;  i^eto  gear 

Office  Laboratory  &  Warehouse 

27  St.  Sacrament  St. 

MONTREAL 


Woolen   Press   Kelts 
Woven   Kndless  or  Spliced 

Made  specially  for    purposes  for  which 
ordered,  from  carefully  selected    wools 

BATES   &   INNES.   LIMITED 


J.  D.  Volckman, 
Special    Representative 
170  McGilL  St.,  Montreal 


Mills  at  Carleton  Place,  Ont. 
Montreal  Office :  3  St.  Nicholas  St. 
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FILTERS 

Gravity  Pressure. 

Design  to  meet  all  Paper 
Mill  Needs. 


Clean  Water  Guaranteed. 


Norwood  Engineering  Company 
of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Archambault-Le  Clair 
71a  St.  James  Street,      -     Montreal,  P.  0- 

CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES. 
Branch  Office  Florence  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Fly  Bars 
Bed  Plates 
Jordan  Fillings 
Knives 


For  all  makes 
of  Machines. 

For  all  classes 
of  work. 


We  can  offer  a  desirable  and  dependable 
source  of  supply. 

Let  us  quote  on  your  requirements. 
JOHN  W.  BOLTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Lawrence,   Mass. 

High  Grade  Fly  Bars,  Bed  Plates, 

Jordan  Fillings  and  Knives 


Canadian  Pulpstones  ail  sizes  including 

MAGAZINE  GRINDER  STONES 


Part  of  a  recent  shipment  of  Magazine  Grinder  Sinnes 
■Keep  Canadian  mor^y  In  Canada.  Promote  development 
of  resouTcea  and  increaae  national  proBjwrlty,  by  n»lng- 
HOME    FRODPCTB. 

'   DIRECT    FROM    MAKER    TO    USER 

The  Miramichi  Quarry  Co.,  Limited 

OUARRYVILLE,  N.  B.  Canadii 


FOURDRINIER  WIRES 

and 

Paper  Mill  Wire  Cloth  of  every 
description. 


Capital  Wire  Cloth  & 
Mfg.  Co.  Ltd. 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 
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M^Al^THURlRWlN.liniJED 


MONTOEAL         ^^^^%'ilr^'*         TORONTO 

Sole  importers  for  the  dyestuffs  and  intermediates 
Manufactured  by: 

Actien  Gesellschaft  Fur  Anilin-Fabrikation,  Berlin. 

Chemische  Fabrik  Griesheim  Elektron,  Frankfurt,  A-Main. 

Chemische  Fabriken  vorm  Weiler  Ter-Meer,  Uerdingen. 

Stocks  Carried  at  Montreal 

PROTECTOL  AGFA 


Slitters  m  Winders 

SAMUEL  M.  LANGSTON  COMPANY 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


ENGLISH  PULP  STONES 

From  our  own  Quarries 

Lombard  &  Company 

I  N  C  O  R  F>  O  R>Vr  E  D 

Boston  Montreal 
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You  can  do  much  to  inform  j-ourself 
on  elevating,  conveying  and  pov/er 
transmission  methods  and  equipment 
by  reading  these  books.  Sent  gratis 
on  request. 


Chain  the  Motor  to  the 
Machine 


lON'T  waste  power — 


D 


Drive  your  machine  and  line- 
shafting  with  this  98.2%  efficient 
Link-Belt  Silent  Chain  Drive. 

It  is  flexible  as  a  belt — positive  as 
a  gear— more  efficient  than  either. 

It  has  earned  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  the  "Ideal"  Drive  in  all 
lines  of  power  transmission.  And 
when  enclosed  in  our  patented 
oil-retaining,  dust-proof  casing  it 
makes  a  real  "safety-first"  factory 
drive  for  machine  tools,  pumps. 


blowers,  compressors;  in  fact,  for 
every  type  of  machine. 

We  sell  each  drive  complete,  and 
guarantee  its  performance. 

Let  our  experienced  power  trans- 
mission engineers  show  you  how 
to  use  this  compact  and  efficient 
drive  in  your  work. 

The  books  illustrated  will  give 
those  interested  a  good  idea  of 
the  entire  Link- Belt  line  of  chains 
(uid  elevating  and  conveying  ma- 
chinery.   Copies  sent  on  request. 


LINK-BELT   LIMITED 

(FORMERLY    C  A  N  A  D  I  A  N  [L  I  N  K  -  B  E  LT    COMPANY,   LTD. 

Wellington  and  Petere  Streets,  TORONTO  >"  Cauvin  Lane,  MONTREAL 


MIf- 


DL1I^0T  CIHIADIM  PI^DV 
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V^era  Chemical  Co. 
of  Canada,  Ltd. 

FREEMAN,  ONT. 


Rosin  Size   —  Paper  Fillers. 

Soap  Powder  —  Felt  Soaps. 

Foam  Killers  —  Specialties. 

Clays  —  Textile  Chemicals 


Out    70ar    rrlndlnr    oosta    wltb 

C.  &  M.  PDLPSTONES 

HIGH  QUALITY  FAIR  PRICES 


C.  &  M.  Quarries  Company 


Quarn**    k    MUl 
lattlaton,    W.   ▼•. 


OfflM 
■burictte,   Ohio. 


LEAD  PIPE 

Any  size  up  to  12  inch 

SHEET  LEAD 

Any  length.  Any  width  up  to  8  feet 
Immediate  Delivery     -     -     Antimonial  or  Pure 


"HARRIS"  HEAVY  PRESSURE 


The  Babbitt 
Metal 

for  all  roon' 
General 
Service 


^y  '"^w^  v 


Has  stood 
•he  Test 

fei 
the  past 

40  years 


The  Canada  Metal  Co.,  Limited 

Han,.Uon        TORONTO  "wTnT;// 


Montreal 


Established  1886 


Results 


If  we  achieoe  ideal  results  on  our  contracts, 
it  is  not  because  toe  possess  any  secret  formulae 
for  success,  but  rather  that  long  study  of  all  the 
problems  involved  and  actual  practice  in  solving 
them  have  given  us  a  gold  mine  of  experience 
which  we  can  apply  to  each  new  problem  as 
it  comes  along. 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

—INCORPORATED— 

18   East  41st.   Street 

New  York,  N.  Y.  U.  S.  A. 


European  Office*  : 

Stureplan  13, 
Stockholm,  Sweden 
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FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 


1 


Cylinder  Covers 

Dandy  Rolls. 

Brass  Bronze  and 

Iron  Wire  Cloth 

The 

Johnson  Wire  Works 
Ltd. 

St.  Henry,  Montreal 


VS^a  '  ■'-VMffi'  'VSiBV  %^ft  ■■  %'*MV  VW**  ■"  "i^M'i''  "VSiCi-'  VSIB**-'*  VSiPi''  "VW.'"  'VSiBV  "'."Witt 
Vii**  .ViS^..  .-WtSf-^.  ^wn^K  .-Vl**''.  ..-VlfcTs  vTcISi?-*  ^■%Sa?'^  ^«i»*^  ---NSafi.  AalW-^  ^■T'CTftfv.  .oVI>*t 


The  Union  Sulphur  Co. 

Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  Market        ti 


Absolutely    free   from    Arsenic, 
Selenium  or  Tellurium      ii       ii 


The    Largest    Sulphur 
Mine    in    the     World 

If  jou  waat  the  best  Sulphite,  use  only 

"UNION   SULPHUR" 

Mines:  CALCASIEU  PARISH,  LOUISIANA 


Main  Off'ces:   Frasch  Building,  33  Rector  Street, 

NEW    YORK 


Cast  Iron  pulle;  s.  Gears  and  conveying 
and  elevating  niacl  inery  of  every  descrip- 
tion promptly  furnished. 

Send  for   Catalog. 

Elmira  Machinery  &.  Transmission  Co.,  Ltd. 


Elmira 


Canada 


It  Will  Pay  You 

to 

Study  Your  Job 


As  1^  for  Syllabus  of  Correspondence 
Courses  in  Pulp  tC-  Paper  Malting 

Institute  of  Industrial  &  Domestic  Arts 

GARDENVALE.   P.  Q. 


"No    Obligation,  of  Course." 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

OF  CANADA 

A  Weekly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the   Pulp  and  Paper 

Manufacturing  Industry  with  an   Up-to-date  Review 

of  Conditions  in  the  Allied  Trades 


VOL.  XXI. 


Gardenvale,   Que.,  December  27th.,  1923 


No.  52 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


Editorial: 

"Pack  up  your  troubles  .   .    . " 1255 

Too  busy  with  business 1255 

Paper  Week,  Jan.  23-25,  1924 1255 

The  Imperial  Economic  Conference 1256 

Special  Articles 

Newfoundland  conifers  and  their  properties  1257 

Sales  tax  effective  1st  January  1924  .  .    . .  1261 

Don't  fret  about  business — get  it 1265 

Miscellaneous  Information 

Guards    important    in    accident    prevention  1260 

Dutch   artificial   silk    exports   increased    .  .  1264 

Nova  Scotia's  coal  industry 1267 

Why  some  sales  letters  fail 1267 

Review  of  recent  literature 1270 


"A  word  to  the  wise" 1276 

Some  handy  tools 1276 

Straw  mills  in  England 1276 

News  of  the  Industry 

Pulp  and  paper  news 1268 

Fought  desperate  fight 1269 

Mr.  Cathcart's  fine  record 1269 

No  paper  store  in  Tasmania 1269 

United  States  notes 1272 

Americans  in  deal  with  Vickers 1270 

Canadian   exports   in   November 1277 

The  Markets 

Paper  trade  review i273 

New  York  markets 1274 
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Published  every  Thursday  by  the  ladustrial  and  Edu- 
cational Publishing  Co.,  Limited,  Garden  City  Press, 
3te.  Anne  de  Bellevue.    'Phone  165. 

J.  J.  Harpell,  President  and  Managing  Director. 
A.  S.  Christie,  Business  Manager. 
Gardenvale,  Que. 

Phone  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  165. 
W.  H.  Hewitt,  Western  Manager. 

263  Adelaide  St.,  West, 

Toronto,  Ont. 


Official  Journal  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadi«m 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

J.  NEWELL  STEPHENSON.  M.  8.,  Editor. 

The  editor  cordially  invites  readers  to  submit  articles 
of  practical  interest  which,  on  publication,  will  be  paid 
tor. 

Subscription  to  any  address  in  Canada,  United  States 
and  British  Empire,  $5.00  yearly.  Other  Countries,  post- 
age extra.     Single  copies,  15  cents. 

Changes  of  advertisements  should  be  in  the  Publishen' 
hands  ten  days  before  the  date  of  issue. 
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Increased  Thickness 

means 

Increased  Life 


In  our  "World"  Acid  Resisting  Bronze 
Valves  Fittings  and  Specials  the 
patented  feature  of  thickened  throats, 
backs  and  other  formerly  quick 
wearing  out  parts,  is  one  that  will  be 
appreciated  by  Digester  Foremen  and 
Purchasing  Agents. 

By  the  outlay  of  very  little  additional 
e.xpense  the  life  of  our  "World" 
"Acidrist"  Valves  etc.,  is  Increased  out 
of  all  proportion. 

Our  complete  pattern  equipment 
allows  us  to  render  service  unexcelled 
in  Canada  and  we  solicit  your 
enquiries. 


T.McAVITY&  SONS  Ltd 

St  John.  N.  B. 


MONTRBAL 


WHEN  IMU  NEED 

MACHINE 
TOOLS 

POR  YOUR  SHOPS 
CONSULT 

FAlRBANKI-HORfE 

OUR  LIME  1$  COMPLETE 


ALL  OUR   BRANCHES   CARRY 

EXTEMMVE    tTOCKt 


LATHES 

DRILLS 

SHAPERS 

GEAR  CUTTERS 

SCREW  MACHINES 

PLANERS 

KEYSEATERS 

MILLING  MACHINES 

THREADING  MACHINES 

GRINDERS 

AND  ALL  OTHER  KINDS 

OF  MACHINE  TOOLS. 

THE   CANADIAN 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Co.   Limited.  j 

St.  John,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  i 

Toronto,  Windsor,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,    : 

Reglna,  Vancouver,  Victoria^ 
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Don't  Miss  Paper  Week,  Montreal,  Jan.  23-25 


•  PACK  UP  YOUR  TROUBLES.  .  .   " 

We  arc  at  the  clcisu  of  auutlicr  year,  and  at  such  a 
time  it  is  botli  natural  and  usual  that  tlie  commercial, 
industrial  and  financial  community  should  take  stock 
of  the  country's  business  position,  should  weigh  up 
prospects  and  should  attempt  to  gauge  something  of 
what  the  future  has  in  store. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  free  to  adiuil  tlial  circum- 
■stances  generally  might  well  be  more  brilliant  than 
they  are.  Indeed,  judging  from  publi.shetl  statements 
and  the  ntteranees  of  those  who  are  in  positions  where 
they  may  be  expected  to  know,  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  country  in  general,  with  one  or  two 


won  out  every  time.  Cannot  our  commercial,  finan- 
cial and  industrial  leaders  cultivate  a  little  of  the 
same  spirit?  This  magazine  believes  they  can  and  will, 
and  is  prepared  to  do  all  that  lies  in  its  power  to  de- 
velop and  foster  the  spirit  of  optimism  which  should 
inspire  such  leaders.  Perhaps  the  boom  times  of  five 
years  ago  will  never  come  again;  perhaps  we  have  lo.st 
such-and-such  a  market.  If  so,  there  will  be  compen- 
sations. Trade  conditions  will  a.ssuredly  adjust  them- 
selves; other  markets  will  be  found;  additional  ave- 
nues will  open  up  as  the  necessity  for  them  arises.  It 
is  useless  to  endeavour  to  lay  down  concrete  plans  of 
action  to  deal  with  a  pha.se  of  industry  which  is  daily 


notable  exceptions,  are  passing  through  an  uncertain  changing,  but  by  cultivating  a  cheerful  exterior  and 

.stage,  the  ultimate  outcome  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  abandoning  the  role  of  the  "grouch"    we  can  all  do 

foreea.st.    All  sorts  of  woeful  prophets  stalk  the  land,  something  to  keep  for  the  industry,  the  commerce  and 

ranging  from  the  type  which,  becau.se  the  artificial  the  finance  of  Canada  the  proud  position  they  have 

trade  boom  of  the  War  years  has  ceased,  is  appre-  justly  won. 


hensive  of  the  future,  down  to  the  congenital  Jere- 
miah, who,  judging  from  his  doleful  tale,  is  convinced 
that  we  are  all  speeding  along  to  inevitable  destruc- 
tion. Go  where  you  will  —  in  shop,  warehouse,  or 
factory,  even  in  the  club  or  at  a  trade  function  —  some 
pessimistic  wail  will  go  up,  and  unfortunately  will 
produce  a  chorus  of  echoes. 

Psychologists  have  often  remarked  upon  the  innate 


Make  1924  a  good  year 


TOO  BUSY  WITH  BUSINESS 


Many  people  are  so  busy  with  their  business  that 
they  miss  the  joy  of  life.  And  this  applies  to  the  man 
who  merely  works  quite  as  much  as  to  the  man  who 
disposition  of  men  and  women  of  the  Briti.sh  race  to  mostly  thinks  and  plans  the  work  of  many.  In  fact  the 
cry  down  their  own  efforts  —  and  from  one  point  of  monotonousness  of  work  is  doubtless  principally  due  to 
view,  modesty  is  a  commendable  national  trait  —  but  'i  '^ck  of  capacity  for  thinking  about  much  of  anv- 
there  are  times,  particularly  when  national  and  indi-  thing  el.se.  This,  in  turn,  is  due  to  the  inability  to 
vidual  affairs  are  not  unduly  prosperous,  when  an  op-  think  at  all,  seriou.sly.  It  takes  courage  to  think  and 
timistie  note  is  needed.  The  industries  of  this  country  it  takes  will  power  to  absorb,  or  to  deliberately  de- 
are  certainly  in  need  of  such  a  note  at  the  present  ^'elop,  fundamental  ideas  to  think  out.  Anyone  may 
juncture,  when,  owing  to  the  general  feeling  of  un-  ^^^-  how  difficult  it  is  to  think  by  just  tryinc  to  con- 
certainty  as  to  the  future,  there  is  such  a  strong  ten-  ceive  a  new  thought,  or  to  follow  to  its  furthest  ramifi- 
dency  to  look  upon  the  gloomy  side.  In  all  directions  nations,  the  application  of  some  apparently  plausible 
is  heard  such  talk  as  "the  biggest  slump  for  many  statement  or  scheme,  selected  from  the  many  to  be 
years";  "this  trade  or  that     trade  has  never     been     foun^I  in  any  newspaper. 


through  such  a  period";  and  so  on.  Hearing  some 
citizens,  presumably  calling  themselves  Canadians, 
dogmatise  about  trade  depres.sion,  a  listener  might 
be  pardoned  for  imagining  that  he  was  in  some  half- 
ruined  Central  European  country  rather  than  in  a 
young  and  growing  and  virile  country. 

When  Canadian  troops  made  history  in  the  field  of 
France  and  Flanders  they  were  everlastingly  up 
against  seemingly  unsurpassable  obstacles.  Did  they 
falter  or  seTmonise  about  the  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties?    Not  a  bif  of  it!     They  pressed  forward,  and 


One  can  get  much  satisfaction  from  thinking  about 
one's  business;  in  fact,  our  work  becomes  very  unin- 
teresting and  bore.some  if  we  do  not  at  least  master 
enough  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  it  to  under- 
stand the  factors  that  make  or  threaten  its  success. 
But  there  is  more  to  life  than  merely  making  a  livin<. 
And  the  mind  of  a  man  does  not  become  the  vitaliziC 
factor  in  a  contented  lif^  if  its  concepts  are  only  those 
of  the  materials  and  machines  that  it  directs  the  hands 
to  utilize.  The  season  of  Ch.H.straas  and  New  Year 
s.,..^.^ests  the  kind  of  th.ovshU  tha.t  are  most  productive 
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of  eoiileutmeiit.  By  eoiilciUiueiit  we  mean  the  at- 
litiuie  toward  lite  that  comes  from  feeling  that  we  are 
t-oiitributin';  something  to  the  well-being  of  our  fellow- 
men.  The  desire  to  make  some  such  contribution,  to 
have  thoughts  of  others  is,  we  believe,  due  to  the 
growth  of  the  fundamental  religious  instinct  that  is 
in  each  of  us,  and  which  has  been  directed  outside  of 
ourselves  by  the  example  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  This 
is  the  real  spirit  of  Christmas,  and,  with  the  coming 
of  the  ne-w  year,  we  shall  do  well  to  think  a  bit  about 
the  principles  that  are  as  old  as  man,  but  which  w^ere 
most  effectively  interpreted  by  the  Clirist  whose  birth- 
day we  have  just  celebrated.  It  was  He  who  taught 
that  man  does  not  live  unto  him.self  alone,  and  who 
both  lived  and  gave  his  life  for  others.  History,  biog- 
raphy, and  experience  show  that  the  satisfying  and 
satisfied  life  is  the  one  that  directs  some  of  its  ener- 
gies outside  of  itself.  The  rose  puts  far  more  sub- 
stances into  root,  branch,  and  leaf  than  into  the  de- 
licate petals  of  its  flower,  yet  it  is  the  beauty  of  its 
bloom  and  the  fragrance  of  its  perfume  that  endear 
the  flowers  to  us,  and  their  joyous  songs  that  make  us 
love  the  birds.  It  is  giving  the  things  we  don't  have 
to  give  that  marks  a  person's  real  value  and  that  in- 
cieases  the  joy  of  life.  We  need  not  be  discouraged 
if  our  gifts  are  small.  We  all  rejoice  in  the  roses,  but 
who  wants  spring  without  a  violet? 

So  our  New  Year  message  and  wish  is  that  we  may 
carry  the  spirit  of  Christmas  1923,  over  into  the  weeks 
:ind  months  of  1924,  and  add  to  our  own  satisfaction 
and  the  joy  of  others  by  using  some  of  our  energies 
for  some  things  besides  the  demands  of  business  or 
work.  Let  us  not  be  too  busv  with  business. 


THE  IMPERIAL  ECONOMIC  CONFERENCE 

The  official  report  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Imperial  Economic  Conference,  represents  the  pains- 
taking efforts  made  by  that  body  to  review  the  whole 
field  of  Empire  trade,  communications  and  allied  sub- 
jects. Public  interest  will  centre  largely  on  the  reso- 
lutions bearing  on  Empire  trade  and  development. 
The  preference  concessions  given  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  already  announced  in  the  press,  cover 
dried  and  other  fruit,  fruit  juices,  sugar,  tobacco, 
wine,  canned  salmon  and  honey.  That  these  conces- 
sions do  not  satisfy  the  more  extreme  demands  of  some 
of  the  Dominions  goes  without  saying,  though  they 
are  probably  regarded  by  most  of  them  as  a  suffi- 
ciently good  bpfinning,  considering  the  position  of  the 
British  Government  in  regard  to  its  pledores.  Now  that 
the  Conservatives  have  failed  to  be  returned  it  i.s 
probable,  however,  that  the  whole  field  will  have  to 
be  reviewed  again  in  vegnrd  to  these  preference  con- 
cessions. 

An  important  resolution  !■<  tliat  which  endorses  the 
offer   made   by    the    Imperial    G'.^•o^nment    to    render 


financial  assistance  towards  Imperial  development. 
Briefly,  the  Imperial  Government's  otter  is  that  "in 
order  to  facilitate  the  anticipation  of  works  which 
would  otherwise  not  be  taken  in  hand  for  some  years, 
they  should  give  a  contribution  towards  the  interest 
charges  on  loans  rai.sed  for  capital  expenditure  of  this 
kind  by  public  utility  undertakings  (viz.,  communica- 
tions, power,  lighting,  water,  drainage,  irrigation,  etc.). 
These  undertakings  may  be  under  public  or  private 
control.  The  assistance  will  be  in  respect  of  ex- 
penditure or  orders  placed  in  Great  Britain,  and  will 
be  applicable  only  to  schemes  approved  by  the  Dom- 
inion or  Central  Government  concerned  and  certified 
by  it  to  be  in  anticipation  of  normal  expenditure. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  maximum  grant  should  be 
three-quarters  of  the  interest  charges  for  a  period  of 
five  years."  Such  grants  of  public  funds  are  open 
to  serious  criticism,  and  not  improbably  it  will  have 
the  effect  of  encouraging  "wild  cat"  schemes.  More- 
over, it  will  become  harder  in  all  lands  to  fight  the 
socialistic  menace  if  there  are  no  bounds  to  be  set  to 
the  incursions  of  government  into  domains  which 
should  be  properly  reserved  for  private  initiative. 

Another  resolution  deals  with  Empire  trade  statis- 
tics. An  endeavor  is  to  be  made  to  render  these  as 
valuable  as  possible  from  the  point  of  view^  of  Imperial 
trade,  and  the  United  Kingdom  Boai-d  of  Trade  is  to 
review  the  whole  field  from  that  standpoint. 

The  siibjeet  of  Imperial  communications  occupied 
much  of  the  time  of  the  Conference.  With  regard  to 
the  Rules  relating  to  Bills  of  Lading  there  is  a 
good  prospect  of  international  agreement  in  regard  to 
bills  of  lading  on  this  basis  which  would  be  of  benefit 
to  every  part  of  the  Empire,  and  considers  that  these 
Rules  can  be  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  various 
Parliaments  of  the  Empire. 

Action  has  already  been  taken  in  many  parts  of  the 
Empire  to  carry  into  effect  the  proposal  contained  in 
Resohition  XXV  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  1911. 
with  regard  to  mutual  arrangements  with  a  view  to  the 
reciprocal  enforcement  of  judgments,  including  arbi- 
tration awards.  Progress  in  this  direction  is  un- 
fortunately impeded  by  the  difficulties  experienced  by 
Central  and  State  Governments  in  arriving  at  a  com- 
mon policy,  although  the  Conference  records  its  view 
that  an  universal  arrangement  would  be  of  the  great- 
est benefit. 

On  the  subject  of  Empire  currency  and  exchange 
the  Imperial  Conference  expressed  the  view  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  adopt  complicated  plans  for  a  new 
instrument  of  credit,  such  as  Empire  currency  bills. 
Where  difficulties  hnve  arisen  in  recrard  to  exehan<rp 
it  is  considered  that  the  position  could  be  ameliorated 
if  the  note-i.ssuing  authoritief!  were  to  accumulate 
sterling  as.sets  and  to  undertake  to  exchange  their 
local  currencies  for  sterling  and  vice  versa. 
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Newfoiiiulliind  Conifers  And  Their  Properties 

I'.y    FKKDKKICK   BAKNKS 
Jiflfjo-Caiiadiaii  Pa|uM- (Jo.  Ltd.,  Shawiiiigan  Falls,  P.Q. 


The  iH'port  Kiven  below  is  ]nil)li.sho(l  by  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Joliii  Stadlor,  •ri'iicral  manap;('r  of  the  New- 
foiiiulland  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Corner  Hrook,  New- 
foundlaiul,  and  was  incorporated  in  a  report  made  to 
rlie  sponsors  of  the  new  company,  namely,  the  fjovorn- 
menls  of  (irciit  Britain  and  Newfoundland  and  Messrs. 
Armstron;j:,  Whit  worth  Co.  Tlie  object  of  the  work 
was  to  obtain  a  quick,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fair 
idea  of  the  qualities  of  the  various  types  of  pulp  woods 
crrowiiig  on  the  West  Coast  of  Newfoundland.  The 
whole  of  the  work  was  carried  out  iiersonally  by  the 
writer  and  was  compressed  into  less  than  12  days,  so 
thit  the  work  had  to  be  necessarily  somewhat  rushed. 
but  nevertheless  it  is  felt  that  most  of  the  figures 
given  are  very  fairly  accurate.  Special  care  was  de- 
voted to  Table  No.  1  in  estimations  of  resinous  matters, 
bone  dry  weight  per  cubic  foot,  etc,  etc. 

It  is  hojied  that  anyone  reading  this  report  will  not 
be  too  critical  as  to  figures  given  or  conclusions  drawn, 
for,  as  indicated  above,  the  work  was  necessarily  rush- 
ed and  possibly  the  conclusions  drawn  are  a  bit 
sketchy. 

The  figures  given  will  possibly  be  of  some  interest 
to  the  paper  trade  in  Eastern  Canada,  as  tending  to 
show  the  differences  between  woods  grown  in  the 
milder  and  moister  climate  of  western  Newfoundland 
and  those  grown  in  the  dryer  and  colder  climate  of 
the  mainland. 

The  figures  given  for  the  sulfite  tests  are  of  course 
a  bit  questionable  but  the  work  was  done  under  very 
difficuit  conditions  and  any  way  the  real  object  of 
cooking,  was  not  to  obtain  percentage  yields  but  to 
obtain  samples   of   cellulose   for  examination  and  to 


ol).serve  the  variation  in  reaction,  colors  of  liijuors.  etc.. 
in  the  glass  tubes.  ' 

The  ground  wood  tests  were  made  on  a  small  la- 
boratory liand  driven  grinder  designed  by  the  writer 
using  a  six  inch  pulp  stone,  fitted  with  a  .screw  driven 
[)n'ssure  ])ocket,  hot  water  jet.  etc. 

A  sketch  of  this  small  grinder  is  given  below.  This 
small  apparatus  gave  a  gri'at  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion as  to  the  probable  results  of  grimling  the  various 
woods  under  commercial  conditions  and  such  a  type 
of  small  grinder,  it  is  felt,  can  be  recommended  'for 
l;il)(ii-atorv   use. 

Newfoundland  Pulp  Woods 
Samples  were  cut  in  January  1923  in  the  vicinitv  of 
tlie  River  Humber  on  the  West  Coast  of  Newfoundlknd 
An  investigation  into  the  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties „t  the  samples,  to  determine  their  suitabilitv  or 
otherwise  for  use  as  raw  material  in  the  manufacture 
ot  (xround  Wood  Pulp,  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Newsprint. 
Wood  Samples  as  received,  consisted  of  nineteen 
seel  ions  cut  ti(,in  the  .same  number  of  different  trees 
Ihe.se  were  comi)lete,  with  entire  bark  attached  and 
luidamaged.  also  evidently  in  practicallv  the  same  con- 
dition as  regards  moi.sture  content,  as  when  the  .sam- 
ples were  cut  from  the  trees.  The  first  eight  samples 
were  marked  -'White  Spruce",  but  a  superficial  Sa- 
in .nation  of  these  shows  that  Nos.  1-5  have  a  totally 
d.tterent  bar  c  and  quite  different  appearance  to  No.s 
i\  I  and  8  which  are  apparently  true  White  Spruce 

Not  only  are  the  i)hysical  characteri.stics  quite  dif- 
ferent to  true  White  Spruce,  but  the  smell  of  the  five 
samples  IS  of  a  sour  nature  and  .,uite  different  to  the 
typical  Spruce  .smell.     In  addition,  the  moisture  con- 
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tent  of  Nos,  l-o  is  \-ery  much  hi<.'hor  tlian  in  any  of 
the  other  samples  and  the  weight  of  dry  wood  per  cubic 
foot  is  also  a'way  low.  Further,  the  microscopical  de- 
tails of  the  Sulphite  cooked  fibres  are  substantially 
different  to  those  of  either  spruce  or  Balsam  and  gen- 
erally indicate  a  true  bastard  or  false  species. 

Nos.  11-lS  are  more  or  less  typical  Black  Spruce 
with  the  exeeiition  of  No.  13  which  shows  much  the 
same  bark  and  physical  appearances  as  Nos.  l-f)  and  is 
jirobably  a  bastard  tree. 

Table  No.  1.  As  regards  the  White  Spruce  samples 
(Nos.  1-8)  it  is  necessary  to  divide  columns  7  and  8 
into  two  parts  due  to  the  wide  difference  in  moisture 
content.  Nos.  1-5  give  60.8  per  cent,  total  water  while 
Xos.  G-S  only  trive  4-1.1  per  cent.  The  Black  Spriu^e 
moisture  figures  are  tiniform  (relatively)  while  the 
Balsam  figures  are  rather  erratic. 

The  figures  in  Col.  9  are  not  very  uniform,  but  this 
variation  is  a  matter  of  common  Imowledge  among 
men  who  have  made  these  determination  on  conifei-ous 
woods. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  has  no  special  significance 
and  is  simply  due  to  the  great  variation  in  density  of 
the  yearly  growth  in  any  particular  samples  of  trees: 

In  Table  No.  2  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Newfoundland 
Black  Spruce  is  substantially  heavier  per  dry  cubic 
foot  than  mainland  B.  Spruce  namely  4^4  lbs.  heavier 
than  the  St.  Maurice  sample  and  T)!/]  lbs.  heavier  than 
average  Black  Spruce. 

The  Balsam  is  substantially  the  same  as  mainland. 
Timber  per  cu.  ft.  The  three  samples  of  apparently 
genuine  White  Spruce  from  Newfoundland  are  2%  lbs. 
lighter  in  weight  per  foot  than  average  mainland  W. 
Spruce. 

Samples  1  and  2  approximate  to  the  mainland  fig- 
ures, while  the  samples  8,  4  and  5  of  undoubtedly  False 
or  Bastard  Spruce  show  figures  about  eipial  to  Balsam 
figures. 

Table  No.  3  clearlj'  shows  that  on  the  whole  tln' 
Newfoundland  Woods  contain  less  pitchy  matter  than 
the  average  mainland  woods.  The  Newfoundland 
woods  average  1.06  per  cent,  while  the  mainland  woods 
average  1.23  per  cent.  Sample  No.  22  Balsam  has  just 
about  one  half  the  pitch  content  of  the  St.  Maurice  and 
Abitibi  Balsams.  The  Black  and  White  Spruce  are 
much  the  .saine  as  mainland  .spruces  in  respect  to  Pitch. 
Evidentl}'  from  these  results,  less  trouble  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Newfoundland  Wood  than  from  mainland 
wood  in  regard  to  pitch. 


Pulping  Qualities 

A  large  inimber  of  exj)eriments  have  been  carried 
out  in  converting  the  various  samples  into  both  Ground 
Wood  and  Sulphite  Pulps. 

The  Sulphite  cooking  tests  were  made  in  sealed 
glass  tubes  in  the  well  known  way,  several  samples 
i)eing  cooked  at  the  same  time,  so  that  comparative 
results  could  be  readily  obtained  and  the  colours  of 
the  licpior  readily  seen. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  lack  of  time,  high  temperatu- 
res and  pressures  had  to  be  used  causing  frequent 
bursting  of  tubes  and  much  loss  of  time  and  in  most 
of  the  cases  it  was  not  possible  to  carry  the  cooks 
to  a  sufficient  limit  to  get  accurate  percentage  yields 
of  pulp.  Notwithstanding,  much  valuable  informa- 
tion was  yielded  or  indicated,  as  to  the  probable 
action  of  the  woods  under  commercial  cooking  condi- 
tions. 

Sulphite  Pulping  Tests 

These  figures  indicate  that  all  of  the  samples  tested 
will  give  a  decidedly  better  yield  of  pulp  than  is  ob- 
tained in  practice  on  the  mainland  pulp  woods.  Also 
the  length  of  fibre  and  colour  of  the  pulps  seem  to  be 
decidedly  superior  to  Quebec  Sulphite  pulps.  No.  11 
Black  Spruce  was  a  well  cooked  sample,  yet  gave  the 
high  yield  of  52.5  per  cent,  of  bone  dry  fibre.  Nos. 
5  and  7  after  making  liberal  allowance  for  partiallj' 
cooked  screenings,  give  very  high  figures  for  yield. 

The  whole  of  these  woods  seem  to  be  material  of 
more  than  ordinary  worth  as  raw  material  for  Sul- 
phite pulp  manufacture  and  in  practice  a  high  grade 
product  ought  to  be  turned  out.  both  as  regards  length 
of  fibre,  colour  and  yield. 

The  variations  in  the  cooking  conditions  required, 
however,  for  the  different  species  of  woods  examined, 
point  to  the  vital  necessity  of  separating  the  different 
classes  of  woods  and  certainly  not  cooking  them  to- 
gether, as  the  time  of  cooking  required,  colour  of 
liquor,  etc.,  vary  very  widely  with  the  different  sam- 
ples examined. 

S])ecial  note  may  be  made  of  the  "Bastard  Spruce." 
This  wood  gives  a  somewhat  shorter  fibre  than  the 
Balsam  or  Spruces  and  gives  a  very  pale  liquor,  but 
the  colour  of  stock  is  excellent  and  the  quality  of 
fibre  very  good. 

A  special  jroint  is  that  the  Ba.stard  Spruces.  Balsams 
and  White  Spruces  due  probably  to  their  low  density, 
absorb  an  unusual  amount  of  cooking  liquor  and  it 
would  appear  that  forcing  the  cooking  acid  into  the 
chips  would  have  to  be  resorted  to  in  practice,  under 
jiressure. 


NAME 


Bastard  Spruce. 
While  Spruce. . 

White  Spruce. 

Black  Spruce. . 

Babam  Fir  .    . 


Abitibi  fscveral  trees) 
Canada  &  U.  S.  A.  (Averages) 

Newfoundland 

St.    Maurice   Valley 

Canada  &  U.  S.  A.  'Averages) 

Newfoundland 
Canada  &  U.  S.  A.  (AveraKes) 


Nos.    of 
Samples 


WeiRht 
Bone  Dry 
PerCu.Ft. 


25.75 
21.00 
23.38 


28.97 
24.25 
23.70 


Tested  By 


F.  B. 

Many  Authoritirs 

F.  B. 
F.  B. 

Many  Authorities 

F.  B. 
Many  Authorities 


% 
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TAUl.li  111 
Roitn  or  "Pitch"  ConccnU 


WOOD 

Age 

Inches 
Diiim. 
Of  Tiif 

% 

Kther 

Rosin 

Extract 

Alcofiol 
Hosin 
Extract 

% 

Total 

Resinous 

Matter 

or  Pitch 

Tested  by 

REMARKS. 

No.  2  Bastard  Spruce 

No.  4.  Bastard  Spruce 

No.  6  Bastard  Spruce 

No.  7  White  Spruce 

20 
42 
SI 
100 

gs 

95 

iii' 

109 
4G 

'si' 

3.875 
5.025 
850 

9.(M) 

10.25 
9.125 

12 

8 

0 

4  25 
9 

0.20 
0.48 
0.52 
1.05 

0.34 
0.70 
0.57 
0.68 

0.64 
1.24 
1.09 
1.63 

F.  B 
F.  B. 
F.  B 
F.  B. 

F.  B. 
F.  B. 

F.  B. 
Johnson  &  Hovey 

F.    B. 
F.    B. 

Johnson  &  Hovey 

F.  B. 

F.  B 

F.B. 

Johnsen  &  Hovey 

F.  B. 
F.  B. 
F.  B. 

Newfoundland 

0.50 

0.56 

1.12 

No.  10.  Black  Spruce 

0.37 
0.44 

0.40 
0.52 

0.24 

6:.ii 

1.20 
0.87 

b'.ii 

0.03 
0.33 
7... 

042 
0.82 

0  30 
0.47 

0.30 
1.40 
0.37 

1.35 
1.71 
1.42 
0.94 

0.79 
1.20 

(1.711 
O.'.l'.t 

0.00 

O.Oli 

2.5.'> 
2.58 

i  .'42 

•• 

St.    Maurice   Valley 

St.    Maurice   Valley 
Sturgeon    Falls   Ontario 

Balsam  Spruce 

Green     Wood    St.    Maurice    Valley 

Abitibi    Wood 

Sturgeon    Falls    Ontario 

Lac   St.  Jean.   Quebec 
North  Shore,   P.  Q. 
Ringerike     Norway. 

*^,, 

TABLE  IV 
Sulphite  —  Pulping  Tests. 


Bastard  Spruce 
White  Spruce. 
Black  Spruce.  . 
Black  Spiuce.  . 
Balsam 


Gross    Yield 
of    Bone    Dry 
Fibre  &  Screenings 


70.3  % 

03.7  % 

.52.5  % 

59.2  % 

55.5  % 


Mod.    C^ked 

Fairly  well  cooked 

Thoroughly  cooked 

Not  very  well  cooked 

Well  cooked 


Colour  of  stock 


Excellent 

Average  Colour 

Excellent 

Not    good 

Excellent 


TABLE  V 
Wood  Grinding  Tests. 


Amount 
Screenings 


High 
Very  Moderate 
None 
High 
Small 


3  mm.  Very  good 

Excellent 

3K-4  m.m.  Very  long  stock 

Verj-    long  4  m.m.  stock 

Very   long  4  m.m.  stock 


Sam- 
ple    Wood 
No. 

Quick  grown  or 

slow  grown  size 

of    rings. 

2. 

Bastard 
Spruce 

Rel.  large   rings 
for    small    tree 

5. 

Bastard 
Spruce. 

Rel.  large  rings 

7. 

White 
Spruce 

Narrow          and 
lemi-broad  mix- 
ed 

8. 

White 
Spruce. 

Mod.  Broad 
rings 

12. 

Black 
Spruce. 

Very     slow 

grown  very  fine 

rings 

16. 

Black 
Spruce. 

Quick     grown 
Broad    rings 

17. 

Black 
Spruce. 

Medium    Width 
Rings 

22. 

Balsam 

Rather     narrow 

23. 

Balsam 

Rather     narrow 

Ease    of    grind- 
ing     relative 


Soft  &  easy  big 
product 


Soft  &  easy  big 
product 


Soft  &  easy  big 
production 


Medium 
Medium 

Mod.  Hard 


Rel.      soft      big 
production 


Colour  of  stock 


Very 
White     color 


Average    G.    W. 
color 


Good     color 
Good 

Good 
Average    G.    W. 

Very    Good 


60%    large    aggre- 
gates    40%      good 
fibre    stock 


Mainly    Ig.    aggre- 
gates    some     long 
fibres 


Very    iQng    aggre- 
gates plus  medium 
stock 

A  mass  of  long  & 
medium  aggregates 

50%     long     aggre- 
gates     50%      long 
fine   stock 

95%    , long-medium 
aggregates 

80%     long     coarse 

aggregates    20% 

good    fibres 

Thin        aggregates 

good     quantity     of 

good    fibres 

Very    long    aggre- 
gates good  amount 
of   long   fibres 


Screened  Pulp  Mi- 
cro;   features 


Mass  of  fine  stock- 
1.  m.  m.  av.    Len^^th 
plus    short    aggre- 
gates 

Mainly      1-m.m. 

stock     plus     cons. 

flour      and      short 

stock 

Mainly      1-m.m. 

stock     plus     some 

better   stock 

Little   or   nome 


Uniform    mass    of 

1%      m.m.      fine 

fibres 

A    little    only 


Rather  uniform 
mass  of  1^4  m.m. 
stock    a    few    agg. 

Short  stock  flour 
&    sh.     aggregates 


Short    stock    flour 
&  short  aggregates 


Remarks 


Very  Fair  Fibre 

Moderate   Stock 

Moderate    much 

the    same    as 

No.     5 

Very    poor 
E.\cellent     Pulp 

Rel:    very    poor 
Good  Stock 


Good     Stock 

when      suitably 

treated 

Good    stock     If 
suitably  treated 
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small  amounts  of  pulp  ground  in  each  ease,  the  sur- 
face of  the  stone  was  not  jigged  again,  but  remained 
about  the  same  in  all  tests.  A  few  grams  of  wood 
were  ground  from  each  sample  under  as  near  as  pos- 
sible exactly  similar  conditions,  as  to  surface  of 
stone,  temperature,  pressure  and  speed. 

The  samples  were  at  once    examined  microscopically 
and  differences  noted. 


December  27th,  1923 
fibre      and     better 


(2)  Longer 
colour. 
For  (iroundwood  I'nlps  (1^  (ireater  gross  prod,  per  P. 
than  mainland  woods. 

(2)  Greater  ease  of  grinding. 

(3)  Quality-indefinite,  but  un- 
doubtedly good,  thought  most 
probably  not  quite  up  to  main- 
land product  on  the  average. 


C       ^P 


EXPERIMENTAL    GRINDER 


angle 
Pres 


A,    Heavy  1/2  inch  steel   plate,   10  x  16   inches;     B.     Heav 

iron    supports:      C.     Grindstone,   6    inches    diameter;      I 

sure    pocket.      E.     Guides    for   pressure    foot;      F.     9- inch    crank, 

with  handle;     G.  ^4  inch  steel  rod:     H.    Hand  wheel  and  screw 

for    pressing    wood    against    stone;      K.     Receptacle    for    ground 

wood. 

Wood  Grinding  Tests 
The  above  figures  in  Table  •">,  give  some  indication 
as  to  the  way  the  various  woods  will  grind  in  prac- 
tice. In  colour  of  product  No.  5  gave  an  unusually 
White  Pulp  closely  followed  by  the  Balsam  pulps  22 
and  23  and  also  by  No.  8.  Numbers  12  and  16  were 
slightly  more  yellow  in  tint,  while  Nos.  7,  17  and  2 
were  all  very  much  lower  in  colour  but  at  the  same 
time,  of  a  good  commercial  tint  for  groundwood. 

Most  of  the  .samples  seem  to  be  easier  to  grind  and 
to  give  a  greater  gross  production  of  unscreened  pulp 
per  hor.sepower  than  do  the  mainland  woods.  This  is 
to  be  expected,  due  to  the  less  average  density  of  the 
Newfoundland  woods,  except  Black  Spruce. 

The  details  about  the  Unscreened  pulps  give  a  fair 
indication  as  to  what  may  be  expected  in  practice.  The 
varying  proportions  of  fibre  aggregates  torn  away 
from  the  sajnples  .show  clearly  how  the  woods  vary  in 
grinding  qualities. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  results  that  an  attempt 
to  grind  a  mixture  of  these  woods  would  result  in  very 
poor  pulp  indeed  and  that  as  in  the  case  of  sulphite 
cooking,  it  would  clearly  be  necessary  to  segregate 
the  various  kinds  of  pulp  woods  and  grind  separately 
in  order  to  get  good  results. 

Summary 

It  seems  evident  that  in  practice  these  Newfound- 
land Woods  will  give: 

For  Sulphite  Pulps  (1)  Higher  yields  than  mainland 
timbers  per  unit  of  weight 
(dry). 


GUARDS  IMPORTANT  IN  ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION 

"I  wouldn't  be  alive  today  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
that  guard."  .said  Foreman  Bill  to  the  Big  Chief,  as 
they  looked  at  the  swiftly  revolving  fly  wheel  en- 
closed by  a  .stout  wire  cage.  "I  was  standing  right 
in  this  very  spot  when  a  circuit  breaker  blew  out  over 
on  the  board.  I  started  for  it  quick,  slipped  on  a 
small  sj)ot  of  oil  and  landed  up  against  that  guard. 
Lucky  for  me  it  was  there." 

One  might  say,  "Well,  Bill  shoidd  have  watched  his 
step.'  What  was  that  oil  doing  there  anyway?  A 
man  can't  be  too  careful  around  dangerous  ma- 
chinery." But  the  fact  still  remains  —  Bill  slipped 
and  the  guard  saved  his  life. 

Next  to  a  carefid  man  the  best  safetj'  device  in  the 
world  is  a  good  guard.  We  can  put  guards  on  ma- 
chinery but  we  can't  put  guards  on  men's  brains.  We 
general)}'  know  what  a  machine  will  do  but  we  can 
never  accurately  determine  what  tricks  our  minds 
will  play  on  us  to  cause  trouble.  And  that's  why 
certain  gears,  belts,  and  other  equipment  in  the  plant 
generally  must  be  covered  up. 

If  we  were  as  sure  what  we  will  do  tomorrow  as  we 
are  what  the  machines  in  the  plant  will  do,  we  could 
throw  away  a  large  number  of  the  safeguards  now 
being  used.  There's  the  trouble!  We  don't  know 
what  moment  some  careless  act  or  thought  on  our 
part  will  result  in  an  accident. 

Man  suffered  few  accidents  from  the  hand  operated 
jack  knife,  saw  and  hatchet,  but  when  he  created  ma- 
chines to  cut  wood,  iron  and  steel  he  had  to  protect 
himself  from  them.  Many  a  man  has  taken  off  a 
guard  saying,  "that's  the  bunk,"  and  has  gone  on 
working — and  probably  he  has  gotten  away  with  it. 
But  in  the  files  of  the  National  Safety  Council  are  ac- 
counts of  hundreds  of  accidents  which  happened  be- 
cause the  guard  was  taken  off,  goggles  thrown  aside, 
gloves  discarded,  or  some  other  safeguard  ignored.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  also  on  record  numberless 
instances  where  accidents  have  been  averted  by  means 
of  guards. 

The  safeguards  in  our  plants,  in  our  power  houses, 
in  our  streets,  at  our  crossings  are  intended  to  save 
lives,  limbs  and  misery  —  they  have  a  humane  pur- 
pose we  cannot  afford  to  overlook.  And  no  person 
has  reason  to  believe  that  he  can  go  through  life  and 
neglect  these  safeguards  which  have  been  developed 
for  his  protection. 


It  IS  never  in  ease  or  luxury,  with  freedom  from 
sense  of  need  and  care,  that  the  world's  best  and 
strongest  helpers  are  trained. 


Dl'l'IMIllli 
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Sales  Tax  Effective  1st  January,  1924 


Text   of    Regulations    Issued   by   thu   Department   of   Customs   and    Excise    Be 


ing    Effective  January    Ist,   1924 


'Pile  I'ollowiiifi  ri'^riilations  are  hereby  established, 
iiiulcr  iiulliority  of  Section  19t!  of  The  Special  War 
Kevemie  Act,  1915: 

1. — Licenses 

(a)  The  annual  fee  for  a  license  required  under  this 
Act  shall  be  $2,  payable  on  the  1st  day  of  April  in 
each  fiscal  year. 

(b)  The  Collector  of  Customs  and  Excise  of  the  Port 
where  the  Head  Office  of  a  licensee  is  situated  may, 
upon  application  therefor,  issue  certified  copies  of  the 
license  for  the  branches  situated  in  other  Ports.  Such 
certified  copies  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Collector  of 
Customs  and  Excise  at  the  Port  where  the  license  was 
issued  to  the  Collector  at  the  Port  where  the  branch  is 
situated,  there  to  be  recorded  and  delivered  by  him 
to  the  branch  office  of  the  firm. 

(c)  Every  licensed  manufacturer  or  licensed  whole- 
saler, when  purchasing  or  importing  goods  for  further 
manufacture  or  for  resale,  shall  quote  his  license 
number  and  certify  on  the  order  or  entry  tliat  such 
goods  are  for  resale. 

(d)  Licensees  shall  not  quote  their  license  number 
nor  give  a  certificate  as  above  when  purchasing  or 
importing  plant  equipment,  articles  or  goods  for  their 
own  use  and  not  for  resale. 

Licensed  manufacturers  shall  not  quote  their  license 
number  nor  give  a  certificate  as  above  when  purchas- 
ing or  importing  goods  to  be  used  in,  wrought  into  or 
attached  to  articles  .specified  as  exempt  from  the  Con- 
sumption or  Sales  Tax. 

2. — Returns  ajid  Payment  of  Tax 

(a)  Evei-y  one  subject  to  license  under  Section  19- 
BBB  of  The  Special  War  Revenue  Act,  shall  make  a 
monthly  return  showing  the  total  amount  of  his  tax- 
able sales,  and  the  tax  payable  thereon. 

(b)  Each  return  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Collector 
of  Customs  and  Excise  and  the  amount  of  the  tax  paid 
to  him  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  month  next 
succeeding  the  month  covered  by  the  return. 

(c)  The  monthly  return  shall  be  made  on  a  form 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise and  shall  be  sworn  to  before  a  proper  Officer  of 
Customs,  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  Commissioner  for 
taking  affidavits.  Certificates  in  the  following  pres- 
cribed form  from  Chartered  Accountants  or  indepen- 
dent Auditors,  endorsed  on  the  face  of  the  return,  may 
be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  declaration  of  the  licensee; 
and  a  person,  firm  or  corporation  located  at  a  point 
where  no  Officer  of  Customs  and  Excise  is  situated 
may,  if  the  return  is  for  an  amount  of  $10  or  under, 
likewise  endor.se  on  the  face  thereof  a  certificate  in  the 
following  terms  in  lieu  of  the  statutory  declaration : — 

"I> ,  do  hereby  certify  that 

the  above  amount  truly  represents  all  the  tax  ac- 
crued upon  sales  of  merchandise,  as  imposed  by 
law." 

(d)  Returns  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Collector  or 
Sub-Collector  of  Customs  and  Excise  at  the  Port  or 
Outport  where  the  license  is  located. 


(e)  Persons,  firms  or  corporations  operating  with 
Offices  or  Branches  in  more  than  one  locality  may  if 
Ihey  so  desire,  make  one  return,  to  be  filed  by  the 
Head  Office  covering  the  entire  business  of  the  firm. 

(f)  Returns  delivered  to  Ports  shall  be  in  triplicate 
and  to  Outports  in  quadruplicate.  A  copy  of  the  re- 
turn is  to  be  stamped  by  the  Cashier  and  returned  to 
the  licensee,  who  shall  keep  such  copy  on  file  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  three  years;  one  copy  of  the 
return  is  to  be  retained  at  each  Port  and  Outport  the 
original  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  with  the 
Excise  Tax  Cash  Sheet. 

(g)  Returns  shall  be  signed  by  the  proprietor  or  a 
l)artner  of  the  business,  President,  Manager,  Secretary 
or  Treasurer,  of  a  company,  or  by  any  person  duly  au- 
thorized by  Power  of  Attorney  to  sign  on  their  behalf. 
When  the  return  is  to  be  signed  by  a  per.son  other  than 
the  proprietor,  partner.  President,  Manager,  Secretary 
or  Treasurer,  Power  of  Attorney  executed  in  due  form 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Collector  of  Customs  and  Excise. 

(h)  The  return  delivered  by  a  licensed  wholesaler 
shall  show  the  amounts  of  the  non-taxable  sales  and 
the  taxable  sales  separately  and  the  amount  of  the 
tax  i^ayable. 

3.— Dominion    of    Canada    Bonds    Given    as   Security 
Provided  for  in  Section  19-BBB,  Subsection  7 

When  Dominion  of  Canada  Bonds  are  tendered  as 
security  by  a  licen.sed  wholesaler,  they  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  written  assignment  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Customs  and  Excise. 

4.— Definition  of  the  Term  "Substantial  Portion" 
of  Goods 

When  the  portion  of  goods  exempt  from  the  tax 
exceeds  1-3  of  the  value  of  all  of  the  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  or  production  of  goods  as  referred  to 
in  Subsection  3  of  Section  19-BBB,  the  manufacturer 
shall  take  out  a  license  and  pay  the  consumption  or 
sales  tax  on  his  sales. 

5.— Refunds  and  Deductions 

(a)  Licensed  manufacturers  or  wholesalers  who  de- 
sire to  make  application  for  deduction  of  the  sales 
tax  paid  on  materials  on  hand  on  the  Lst  of  January 
1924,  as  provided  for  in  Section  19-BBB,  Subsection  8 
m  respect  of  goods  which  have  been,  are  being  or  are 
to  be  used  ^m,  wrought  into  or  attached  to  articles  to 
be  manufactdred  or  produced  for  sale,  which  articles 
are  subject  to  sales  tax,  shall  signify  their  intention 
of  so  doing  in  writing,  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  and 
Excise  on  or  before  the  1st  of  December,  1923  and 
shall  make  an  inventory  of  the  goods  upon  which 
claim  is  to  be  filed. 

Such  inventory  shall  show  a  description  of  the  goods 
and  trade  number,  if  any,  and  the  quantity  and  value 
of  each  kind  of  goods,  such  value  being  the  value 
upon  which  tax  was  actually  paid.  Each  item  shall 
bo  serially  numbered.  Goods  in  transit  on  January  1 
1924,  upon  which  the  tax  was  paid  or  payable  shall 
be  regarded  as  goods  on  hand. 

This  inventory  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of 
the  licensee  and  shall  be  subject  at  all  times  to  examina- 
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tion  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  Department  of  Cus- 
toms and  Excise.  A  siimmarj'  thereof  shall  be  pre- 
pared showing  the  quantity  and  value  with  sales  tax 
claimed  in  respect  to  each  class  of  goods.  This  sum- 
mary, certified  to  as  true  and  correct  by  an  authorized 
official  of  the  claimant,  shall  be  submitted  in  dupli- 
cate to  the  Collector  of  Customs  and  Excise  at  the 
Port  in  which  the  business  is  located,  not  later  than 
March  31,  1924. 

Goods  in  the  hands  of  licen.sed  manufacturers,  pro- 
ducers or  licensed  wholesalers  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1924,  for  resale  in  the  condition  in  which  imported  or 
purchased  by  them,  are  to  be  included  in  the  inventory 
of  such  licensed  manufacturer,  producer  or  wholesaler. 
When  the  goods  are  sold  the  invoices  therefor  shall 
be  marked  with  a  notation  that  the  tax  was  paid  prior 
to  January  1,  1924,  and  the  Collector  of  Customs  and 
Excise  shall  be  notified  and  the  inventory  claim  re- 
duced accordinglj'. 

Licensed  manufacturers  or  producers  or  licensed 
wholesalers  or  jobbers  who  desire  the  deduction,  are 
required  by  law  to  submit  their  claim  for  the  total 
amount  of  the  deduction,  together  with  complete 
evidence,  on  or  before  the  30th  June,  1924.  The  claim 
shall  be  made  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Depart- 
ment, viz:  Form  No.  N.  17.  The  total  amount  of  deduc- 
tion claimed  shall  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Department  of  Customs  and  Excise,  as  not  being 
more  than  the  amount  of  tax  actually  paid  by  the 
manufacturers  or  producers,  wholesalers  or  jobbers. 

Licensed  manufacturers  or  producers  may  make  de- 
ductions on  their  tax  returns  for  the  tax  paid  before 
January  1,  1924,  on  materials  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  goods  up  to  the  close  of  the  period  covered  by  that 
return. 

The  deductions  from  licensed  wholesalers'  or  job- 
bers' tax  returns  maj-  be  made  as  the  goods  are  sold. 

(b)  When  consumption  or  sales  tax  has  been  paid 
on  goods  to  be  used  in,  wrought  into  or  attached  to 
articles  manufactured  or  produced  for  sale  and  which 
articles  are  subject  to  consumption  or  sales  tax,  a 
refund  or  deduction  of  the  amount  of  the  tax  may  be 
made  as  follows : — 

W^hen  the  claim  for  deduction  or  refund  is  made  by 
a  licensed  manufacturer  or  producer  it  shall  be  ac- 
companied by — 

1.  The  written  consent  of  the  wholesaler,  jobber 
or  other  dealer; 

2.  A  certified  copy  of  the  invoice  for  the  purchase 
of  the  goods  showing  the  tax  as  a  separate  item ; 

3.  A  certificate  that  the  goods  are  to  be  used  in, 
wrought  into  or  attached  to  articles  for  sale, 
which  articles  are  subject  to  consumption  or 
sales  tax. 

When  the  claim  for  deduction  or  refund  is  made  by 
a  licensed  wholesaler  or  jobber  the  claim  shall  be  ac- 
companied by — 

1.  A  certified  copy  of  the  invoice  for  the  purchase 
of  the  goods  showing  the  tax  as  a  separate  item ; 
A  certified  copy  of  the  purchase  order  bearing 
the  certificate  of  the  licensed  manufacturer  or 
producer  as  to  use  and  his  license  number; 

3.  Proof  of  the  delivery  of  the  goods  in  fulfilment 
of  the  order. 

When  the  claim  for  refund  is  made  by  an  unlicensed 
wholesaler  or  jobber  or  other  dealer,  it  shall  be  ac- 


companied by  a  certified  copy  of  the  invoice  show- 
ing the  tax  as  a  separate  item  and — 

1.  A  certified  copy  of  the  purchase  order  bearing 
the  certificate  of  the  licensed  wholesaler  or  job- 
ber that  the  goods  are  for  resale  and  his  license 
number ; 

2.  A  certified  copy  of  the  order  bearing  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  manufacturer  as  to  use  in  man- 
ufacture and  his  license  number; 

3.  Proof  of  the  delivery  of  the  goods  in  fulfilment 
of  the  order. 

Claims  for  deduction  shall  be  made  on  Form  No.  N. 
18  and  Claims  for  refund  on  Form  N.15. 

(c)  Claims  for  refund  of  the  tax  paid  on  domestic 
goods  exported  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certified 
copy  of  Customs  Export  Entry  and  proof  of  payment 
of  the  tax.  Claims  shall  not  be  allowed  on  goods  sold 
and  used  for  domestic  consumption  and  subsequently 
exported. 

(d)  Claims  for  deduction  in  respect  of  goods  sold  at 
a  jiriee  fixed  by  a  bona  fide  contract  of  sale  made  prior 
to  May,  12,  1923,  shall  be  acompanied  by  a  certified 
copy  of  tlie  contract  of  sale.  Such  claims  shall  show 
the  date  upon  which  the  contract  was  drawn,  the 
quantit.v,  trade  number,  value  of  goods,  deductions 
allowed  or  applied  for  in  respect  of  tax  paid  on  raw 
materials  covered  by  the  contract  dates  and  quantities 
of  goods  delivered  on  the  contract  previous  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1924,  and  lietween  the  dates  of  January  1, 
1924,  and  March  31,  1924,  inclusive.  Claims  shall  be 
presented  on  Form  No.  N.18  to  the  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms and  Excise,  with  complete  evidence  attached  on 
or  before  June  30,  1924. 

The  total  amount  of  deduction  claimed  shall  be  es- 
tablished to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  of  Cus- 
toms and  Excise,  as  not  being  more  than  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  the  sales  tax  calculated  at  the 
rate  in  force  on  the  eleventh  day  of  May,  1923,  and 
the  amount  of  the  consumption  or  sales  tax  paid  or  to 
l)e  pajable  on  and  after  January  1,  1924. 

The  deductions  maj-  be  made  from  tax  returns  of 
licensees  as  the  goods  are  sold. 

(e)  Claims  for  refund  under  Section  19-G  shall  be 
accompanied  by  satisfactory  evidence  of  payment  of 
the  tax  and  a  certified  invoice  of  the  sale  to  the  Provin- 
cial Government  or  department  bearing  a  certificate 
from  an  authorized  official  that  the  goods  are  not  for 
resale. 

6.— Books  and  Records 

(a)  Each  licensee  shall  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
these  Regulations  and  a  notice  in  writing  from  the 
Collector  of  Customs  and  Excise  that  by  direction  of 
The  Honourable  The  Minister  he  is  required  to  keep 
adequate  books  and  accounts  in  English  or  French  at 
his  place  of  business  in  Canada,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Such  books  or  accounts  shall  show  the  details  of 
every  transaction  of  the  licensee  and  shall  be  pre- 
served by  him  available  for  inspection  for  a  period  of 
two  years. 

(c)  Licensed  manufacturers  or  producers,  or  licensed 
wholesalers  or  jobbers  wlio  also  conduct  a  retail 
branch  or  branches  shall  keep  separate  records  for 
each  of  their  branches  and  the  license  of  such  manufac- 
turers, producers,  wholesalers  or  jobbers  shall  not  be 
used  in  connection  with  purchases  or  importations  by 
the  retail  branch  or  branches. 
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7. — Computation  of  Tax 

In  ri'spi'ct  of  goods  subject  to  consumption  or  sales 
tax  solil  l).v  retail  by  the  mamil'acturer  or  producer 
thereof  in  Canada,  the  value  of  the  goods  for  purposes 
of  the  tax  will  be  determined  by  the  Minister  of  Cus- 
toms and  Excise  in  each  class  of  cases. 

In  respect  of  goods  subject  to  consumption  or  sales 
tax  sold  or  transferred  by  the  manufacturer  or  pro- 
ducer tiiereof  in  Canada,  to  his  own  wholesale  houses, 
the  viiluo  for  purposes  of  the  tax  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  \vhol(>sale  price. 

8. — Returnable  Containers 

Licensed  iiKuuifacturcrs  ;nul  licensed  wholesalers, 
dealing  in  goods  shipped  in  returnable  packages,  may 
make  to  the  Government,  not  later  than  the  end  of 
March  in  each  year,  an  annual  consumption  or  sales 
tax  return  as  to  such  packages,  instead  of  monthly 
returns,  and  the  tax  sso  payable  to  the  Government  by 
the  mannfactnnMs  sliall  be  paid  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  charged  for  the  returnable  con- 
tainers shipped  during  the  year  and  the  equivalent 
amount  rebated  for  containers  returned  during  the 
same  period. 

9. — Returned  Goods 

Where  goods  are  returned  as  unsatisfactory  or  as 
damaged  in  transit,  and  goods  of  the  same  value  are 
supplied,  in  exchange,  no  charge  being  made  for  the 
goods  so  supplied,  no  tax  is  applicable  on  the  goods 
supplied  in  exchange. 

"Where  the  articles  supplied  in  exchange  for  those 
returned  as  unsatisfactory  or  as  damaged  in  transit 
are  of  greater  value,  sales  tax  is  collectible  on  the  dif- 
ference in  value  as  payable  by  the  purchaser. 

Where  the  goods  supplied  in  exchange  for  those  re- 
turned as  unsatisfactory  or  as  damaged  in  transit  are 
of  less  value,  the  amount  of  tax  on  such  difference  may 
be  refunded  or  credited  to  the  purchaser,  if  the  orig- 
inal amount  of  tax  was  charged  to  him  or  paid  by 
him  :  or.  if  in  the  meantime,  the  tax  has  been  paid  to 
the  Department,  credit  for  the  amount  of  the  tax  on 
the  difference  may  be  taken  by  the  vendor  in  his  next 
succeeding  tax  return. 

If  goods  are  returned  as  unsatisfactory  or  as  dam- 
aged in  transit,  and  are  not  replaced,  and  further,  if 
the  total  purchase  price  is  refunded  or  credited,  the 
vendor  may  refund  or  credit  the  amount  of  tax  col- 
lected or  charged  to  the  purchaser.  If  the  tax  has 
been  paid  by  the  vendor  to  the  Department,  credit 
may  be  taken  in  the  vendor's  next  succeeding  tax 
return. 

10, — Damaged  Goods  (Domestic) 

When  a  licensed  manufacturer  or  wholesaler  ships 
taxable  goods  for  which  he  is  required  to  submit  a 
tax  return  and  if  such  goods  are  received  in  bad  con- 
dition or  are  damaged  or  destroyed  in  transit,  and 
are  not  returned  to  the  shipper,  the  licensee  may  make 
a  deduction  on  his  tax  return  for  the  tax  on  the 
amount  of  the  allowance  granted  by  him  to  the  con- 
signee, provided  that  notice  of  damage  or  destruction 
is  given  in  writing  to  the  local  Collector  of  Customs 
and  Excise  within  fourteen  days,  If  the  licensee  de- 
sires, he  may  submit  an  application  for  refund  of  the 
tax  on  the  allowance  for  damage  or  destruction  in 
lieu  of  taking  a  deduction  on  his  tax  return. 


11. — Invoices 

fa)  Liceiiscfi  manufacturers  and  licensed  wholesalers 
when  sidling  to  retailers  or  consumers,  shall  not  show 
the  tax  as  a  separate  item  on  the  invoice. 

(b)  'riie  provision  of  paragrai)h  (b)  Subsection  12, 
Section  1!)-I)HH,  will  be  deenuHl  to  have  been  com- 
[)lied  with  if,  when  the  unlicMMiscid  wholesaler  sells  to 
the  licenstMl  maiuifacturer  or  licensed  wholesaler,  he 
states  on  his  invoice;  that  the  price  of  the  goods  does 
not  include  consumption  or  sales  tax. 

Ships'  Stores 

1.  Domestic  Spirits,  Tobacco,  Cigars,  Playing  Cards 
and  Jfatches,  maj'  be  delivered  from  the  place  of  man- 
ufacture, free  of  Excise  Taxes  under  regulations,  as 
contained  in  Circular  177C. 

2.  Imported  materials,  (as  per  list  contained  in  Cus- 
toms Memoranda  1859B  and  12GC)  may  be  delivered  as 
Ships'  Stores  from  Custcmis  Bond  free  of  Sales  Tax, 
if  complying  with  the  regulations,  as  contained  in 
the  said   memoranda. 

3.  Domestic  articles,  which  are  consumable  stores, 
and  articles  included  in  the  following  list,  viz: — 

Biscuits,  Chocolate,  Cocoa  or  Cocoa  Paste,  Mineral 
Waters,  bottled  or  not. 

Oils,  viz: — 

Fuel  Oil,  Illuminating  Oil,  Lubricating  Oil,  Kerosene 
or  Coal  Oil  over  .725  specific  gravity. 
Vinegar,  Paper  Towels, 

may  be  delivered  free  of  Sales  Tax,  for  use  as  Ships' 
Stores,  to  any  vessel  bound  on  an  ocean  voyage  to  a 
Port  outside  of  Canada,  or  to  vessels  clearing  for  the 
deep  sea  fisheries,  seal  fisheries,  or  for  deliver.v  to 
British  and  Foreign  warships,  and  Telegraph  Cable 
ships,  for  use  on  such  vessels  under  the  following  reg- 
ulations, viz: — 

(a)  Such  goods,  when  sent  from  a  place  other  than 
that  from  which  the  said  vessels  sail,  shall  be 
entered  ex-warehouse  as  in  the  case  of  goods 
for  export,  the  usual  bond  being  taken  and  the 
goods  consigned  to  the  order  of  the  Collector 
of  Customs  and  Excise  at  the  Port  of  exit  from 
Canada. 

(b)  Such  goods  shall  be  delivered  to  vessels  sail- 
ing from  a  Warehousing  Port  only. 

(c)  The  owner  or  agent  of  any  such  vessel  shall 
give  a  written  guarantee  to  the  Collector  of 
Customs  and  Excise  that  such  goods  .shall  be 
used  only  on  such  vessel  while  on  the  high  seas, 
and  shall  in  no  case  be  relanded  in  Canada  with- 
out specific  permission  of  the  Department  of 
Customs  and  Excise  being  obtained  in  each  case. 

(d)  The  Master,  or  other  duly  authorized  Officer 
of  the  vessel  to  which  such  goods  are  delivered, 
shall  give  a  receipt  in  writing,  in  duplicate, 
therefor,  and  such  goods  shall  in  all  cases  be  ac- 
companied on  board  the  vessel  by  an  Officer  of 
Customs  and  Excise  and  be  delivered  in  his 
presence  to  the  Master,  or  other  duly  au- 
thorized Officer. 

(e)  One  copy  of  such  receipt,  countersigned  by  the 
Customs  and  Exci.se  Delivery  Officer,  shall  be 
forwarded  by  the  Collector  at  the  Port  of  exit 
to  the  Collector  at  the  Port  from  which  the 
goods  were  shipped  in  bond,  and  shall  be  hi^ 
authority  for  the  cancellation  of  the  bond. 
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(f)  The  quantity  of  goods  so  delivered  at  any  one 
time  shall  be  a  reasonable  quantity  requii'ed 
for  a  return  voyage,  of  which  the  Collector  of 
Customs  and  Excise  shall  be  the  judge. 

(g)  These  goods  may  be  constructively  warehoused, 
and  warehouse  entries  passed  therefor  at  the 
Port  of  shipment,  and  these  regulations  will  be 
deemed  to  have  been  complied  with  when  duly 

completed  entries  ex-warehouse  for  ships'  stores 
are  returned  to  the  sending  Port. 
(h)  Entry  forms  B.51  and  B.55  are  to  be  used  for 

this  purpose. 
All  previous  Regulations  issued  under  Part  4  of  The 
Special    War   Revenue    Act    are   hereby    cancelled    ef- 
fective from  January  1st,  1924. 
Instructions  to  Collectors  of  Customs  and  Excise 
Consumption  or  Sales  Tax 

1. — Licenses 

The  Department  will  issue  a  new  consumption  or 
sales  tax  license,  as  required  under  the  amendment  to 
The  Special  War  Revenue  Act  effective  1st  January, 
next,  to  replace  the  sales  tax  license  now  in  force. 
This  license  will  be  issued  only  to  a  manufacturer  or  a 
wholesaler  who  is  entitled  to  a  license  under  the  Act 
as  amended. 

(Note). — A  manufacturer  who  does  not  manufacture 
goods  to  the  extent  of  $10,000  a  year,  but  who  uses  a 
substantial  poi-tion  of  goods  which  are  exempt  from 
the  tax  in  the  production  of  goods  liable  to  the  tax 
is  also  required  to  obtain  a  license. 

Sales  Tax  licenses  now  in  force  shall  be  cancelled 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1924. 

Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  on  and  after  the  1st  January,  1924, 
at  present  in  possession  of  a  sales  tax  license,  is  not 
required  to  pay  a  license  fee  on  exchange  of  the  old 
license  for  the  new  license  covering  the  balance  of  the 
fiscal  year  1923-24. 

Any  other  person,  firm  or  corporation  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  on  and  after  the  1st  January, 
1924.  shall  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  for  the  license  cover- 
ing the  balance  of  the  fiscal  j'ear  1923-24. 

All  licenses  must  be  renewed  on  the  1st  April,  of 
each  fiscal  year. 

2. — Returns 

Manufacturers  or  producers  manufacturing  or  pro- 
ducing goods  for  their  own  use  and  not  for  resale  are 
required  to  account  for  consumption  or  sales  tax 
thereon  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
19-BBB,  Subsection  13,  paragraph  (d).  A  statement 
of  such  goods  to  be  separately  shown  on  their  tax 
returns. 

3. — Refunds  and  Deductions 

You  will  note  that  the  regulations  governing  re- 
funds and  deductions  provide  that  any  licensed  man- 
ufacturer or  licensed  wholesaler  desiring  to  make  ap- 
plication for  deduction  of  tax  paid  on  materials  on 
hand  on  the  1st  January.  1924,  shall  notify  the  Col- 
lector in  writing  on  or  before  the  1st  dav  of  December. 
1923. 

You  are  hereby  instructed  to  furnish  the  Department 
promptly,  with  a  statement  showing  the  names  and 
addresses,  of  manufacturers  or  wholesalers  desiring 
this  deduction,  in  order  that  the  Department  may 
arrange  for  the  work  in  connection  with  the  verifica- 
tion of  inventories  and  deductions. 


Applications  for  refunds  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Department   in   the   regular   manner.      Claims  for  de- 
ductions will  be  dealt  with  at  the  Ports. 
4. — Repairs 

No  tax  ]>ayable  on  repairs  except  in  respect  of  ma- 
terial supplied. 

5. — Custom  Work 

Custom  work  performed  for  a  licensed  manufacturer 
or  a  licensed  wholesaler  is  not  subject  to  the  tax  pro- 
vided the  licensed  manufacturer  or  licensed  whole- 
saler quotes  his  sales  tax  license  number  on  the  order 
for  such  work  and  certifies  thereon  that  the  goods  are 
for  resale. 

6.— Freight 

Consumption  or  sales  tax  is  not  to  apply  on  the 
charge  for  freight  for  transporting  a  taxable  article 
from  a  licensed  manufacturer  or  producer  to  the  pur- 
chaser, provided  the  charge  is  shown  as  a  separate 
item  on  the  invoice  on  which  the  tax  is  accounted  for 
by  the  manufacturer  or  producer. 

7. — Computation  of  Tax 

The  Regulations  provide  that  in  respect  of  goods 
subject  to  consumption  or  sales  tax  sold  or  trans- 
ferred by  the  manufacturer  or  producer  thereof  in 
Canada  to  his  own  wholesale  houses,  the  value  for 
purposes  of  the  tax  shall  not  be  less  than  the  whole- 
sale price.  The  tax  on  such  goods  on  hand  in  the 
wholesale  branches  of  manufacturers  on  the  1st  Jan- 
uary, 1924,  shall  be  included  in  their  inventory  as 
goods  on  hand  at  the  factory.  The  tax  payable  on  such 
goods  shall  be  accounted  for  on  the  manufacturer's 
tax  return  for  the  month  of  January,  and  subsequent 
to  that  date  tax  on  transfers  to  the  warehouses  shall 
be  accounted  for  on  or  before  the  last  daj'  of  the  month 
succeeding  the  month  during  which  the  transfer  was 
made. 

8. — General 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  these  instructions.  Col- 
lectors of  Customs  and  Excise  are  required  to  make  a 
survey  of  their  Ports,  in  order  that  they  may  be  in 
possession  of  a  complete  list  of  persons,  firms  or  cor- 
porations conducting  a  business  within  their  survey 
which  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  The  Special 
War  Revenue  Act  effective  from  the  1st  January,  1924. 

You  are  instructed  to  forward  to  all  persons,  firms 
or  corporations  the  following,  viz : — 

(1)  Copy  of  Office  Consolidation  of  The  Special 
War  Revenue  Act,  1915,  as  in  force  1st  January, 
1924; 

(2)  Copy  of  regulations  and  instructions  imder  The 
Special  War  Revenue  Act,  1915,  as  amended, 
dated  15th  October,  1923; 

(3)  Notice  to  keep  books  and  records; 
(4:)   Chart  as  to  application  of  tax. 

A  receipt  therefor  is  to  be  obtained  from  each  such 
person,  firm  or  corporation  and  filed  in  your  office 
for  further  reference. 


DUTCH  ARTIFICIAL  SILK  EXPORTS  INCREASED. 

Exports  of  artificial  silk  from  the  Netherlands  in- 
creased from  516  metric  tons  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  last  year  to  1.191  metric  tons  for  the  same  period 
of  1923,  of  which  371  metric  tons  were  shipped  to  the 
United  States.  —  U.  S.  Commerce  Reports. 
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Don't  Fret  About  Business-Get  it 


By    WILLIAM    K.    BASSET 
In    •Collier's  the  National  Weekly" 


Is  tlicrc  aiiytliiiifr  the  matter  with  business?  It  is 
beeomiii!J:  tlie  fashidii  to  treat  business  as  tiiou'rii  it  were 
a  sick  celebrity — then  issue  bulletins  on  its  condition. 
Ap|)arently  llie  nuilady  is  chrdnie,  for  according  to  the 
bulletins  the  i)atient  is  never  wholly  well.  He  is  either 
gaining  too  rapidly  in  strength  or  relapsing.  Is  busi- 
ness like  a  neurasthenic  wmnan,  never  hapjiy  without 
half  a  do/en  doctors  on  the  premises?  Why  do  we  talk 
so  much  about  the  condition  of  business?  Why  is  it 
that  no  chamber  of  commei-ce  or  trade  body  luncheon  is 
complete  without  a  speech  on  the  condition  of  business! 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  things  I  have  been  hearing  late- 
ly.   You  have  been  hearing  or  reading  them  too : 

"Yes,  in  some  lines  business  appears  to  b"  good 
enough,"  said  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  a  fair- 
sized  company  to  me.  "I  am  not  doing  so  ba:lly  myself, 
but  I  am  afraid  of  what's  ahead." 

"What  is  ahead?"  I  asked.  "What  is  it  that  you 
are  afraid  of?" 

"Well,  it  is  rather  hard  to  say,"  lie  answered  vague- 
ly, "but  I  was  told  by  a  man  very  close  to  one  of  the 
biggest  fellows  in  the  Street  that  this  was  a  pretty 
good  time  to  play  close  to  one's  chest." 

He  was  very  mysterious.  I  could  get  nothing  con- 
crete out  of  him.  Another  man  I  met  was  more  posi- 
tive. 

"Things  seem  to  be  all  right,  but  tliey're  not,"  he 
said.  "Wages  are  too  high.  Look  what  the  building 
trades  are  getting.  Think  of  plasterers  at  twenty-five 
dollars  a  day!  And  then  nobody  wants  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours.  Prices  will  .soon  be  up  in  the  skies 
again — and  then  the  smash." 

"But  do  you  really  think,"  I  asked  him,  "that  wages 
or  prices  are  too  high?  Of  course  here  and  there  work- 
ers have  forced  their  wages  up  pretty  high,  but  still 
they  couldn't  get  those  wages  if  somebody  didn't  pay 
them.  When  there  is  a  stock-market  corner,  speculators 
pay  more  for  stock  than  they  think  it  is  worth.  Some 
times  they  don't  care  what  they  pay.  They  think  they 
can  make  their  profit  by  securing  control.  The  building 
workers  happen  to  have  something  the  contractors  are 
willing  to  bid  for.  The  owners  and  the  contractors 
made  the  market,  not  the  workers.  Did  you  ever  turn 
down  anybody  because  he  wanted  to  give  you  too  much 
for  your  goods?" 

I  am  rather  fed  up  on  all  this  talk  about  high  wages 
in  the  building  trades.  I  should  have  no  respect  for  a 
workman  who  did  not  get  all  he  could  for  his  services. 
The  high-wage  stuff  is  getting  tiresome. 

"My  business  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  a  long 
time.  That  ought  not  to  worry  me,  but  it  does,"  an- 
other man  toM  me.  Many  others  have  been  saying  very 
much  the  same  thing  lately.  "I  am  afraid  of  a  boom. 
If  we  have  another  boom,  then  we  shall  liave  another 
depression.     That  is  what  worries  me." 

The  next  man  was  scientific.  He  was  brimful  of 
the  business  cycle,  the  gold  reserve,  the  fiscal  state  of 


Europe,  and  so  on.  He  was  immersed  in  the  high  dope 
and  he  could  talk  the  language  too. 

"If  you  will  examine  the  price  curve  in  this  country 
since  1820,  and  then  take  all  the  present  factors  into 
consideration  and  continue  the  curve  into  th(!  future 
as  I  have  done,  you  will  find  that  prices  are  bound  to 
go  downward  for  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years.  (3f  cour.se 
our  large  stock  of  gold  probably  will  result  in  a  temi- 
porary  inflation,  which  will  be  followed  by  a  severe 
depres.sion.  We  may  be  approaching  that  inflationary 
period  now.  The  automobile  production,  the  buying 
of  luxuries  by  wage  earners,  the  spending  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  on  the  movies  and  other 
amusements,  all  indicate  that  perhaps  the  inflation  has 
already  begun — " 

And  thus,  with  all  the  pseudo-s(dence  of  business  fore- 
casting, he  unfolded  his  tale  of  woe. 

Hand-to-Mouth  Buying 

Now  what  does  all  this  mean?  I  have  quoted  only 
a  fraction  of  the  talk  that  is  going  the  rounds.  Here 
and  there  we  find  an  out-and-out  boomer,  doing  a 
"bull-on-the-U.  S.  A."  turn. 

But,  as  a  plain  fact,  business  is  nervous.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  that.  This  nervousness  does  not  show 
in  the  figures.  Sales  at  retail  are  neither  abnormally 
high  nor  abnormallj'  low.  Most  factories  are  working 
at  fair  voltime  and  unemployment  is  confined  largely 
to  those  who  are  finicky  about  work  and  wages.  But 
there  are  few  long  commitments  and  most  buying  is 
exceedingly  careful.  Are  long  commitments  neces- 
sarily a  sign  of  good  business?  Manufacturers  like  to 
be  sold  out  for  six  months  or  a  year  ahead.  But  is  that 
good  business?  Or  is  it  merely  gambling  on  the  future? 
In  some  lines  of  trade  it  has  been  the  custom  to  buy 
for  the  better  part  of  a  j'ear  ahead. 

The  manufacturer  bets  that  he  can  profitably  supplj' 
the  goods  at  the  price  agreed  on.  The  buyer  bets  that 
he  can  profitably  resell  at  the  price.  In  the  normal 
course  of  events,  either  the  manufacturer  or  tiie  buyer 
will  lose.  It  is  quite  certain  that  their  profits  will  not 
come  out  according  to  schedule — although  neither  may 
actually  be  out  of  pocket.  This  is  the  old-fashioned  waj- 
of  manufacturing  and  buying,  and  what  is  really  caus- 
ing a  great  deal  of  the  uneasiness  to-day  is  that  i-e- 
tailers  are  learning  that  buying  far  ahead  is  too  much 
like  gambling  to  be  included  in  the  program  of  welV 
ordered  business.  This  is  the  reason  why,  while  manu- 
facturers complain  of  the  lack  of  advance  orders,  they 
do  not  much  complain  of  present  business. 

Most  of  the  talk  of  bad  business,  if  you  run  it  down, 
comes  from  the  industries  in  which  waste  is  rainpant 
and  which  therefore  cannot  put  out  goods  at  sufficient- 
ly low  prices.  In  every  industry  some  firms  are  making 
money,  but  also  in  every  industry  are  some  who  are 
not  making  money.  That  is,  there  are  some  who  refuse 
to  adjust  themselves  to  conditions.  For  instance,  I 
happen  to  know  one  large  manufacturer  who  is  doing 
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the  greatest  vohime  of  business  in  his  history  and 
making  more  money  tlian  lie  ever  made.  He  does  not 
bother  about  business  conditions. 

He  makes  and  sells  shoes,  and  has  been  doing  it  for 
thirty-odd  years.  He  began  after  the  panic  of  1893, 
when  it  took  brains  to  make  money.  He  has  the  brains. 
He  started  with  a  line  of  well-made  shoes  at  a  fixed  price. 
His  shoes  were  cheaj),  but  they  had  style  and  quality — 
wliich  no  other  cheap  shoes  then  on  the  market  had.  He 
sold  through  his  own  stores — at  first  in  a  little  shop 
where  he  wa.s  the  whole  staff.  Then,  one  by  one,  he 
opened  other  stores  and  within  ten  years  he  was  a 
millionaire. 

He  kept  to  his  original  methods  until  the  war.  Then 
he  had  to  raise  prices.  He  followed  his  public.  Instead 
of  a  few  stai)Ie  styles  as  before,  this  manufacturer  in- 
creased his  line  to  twenty-five  hundred  styles  at  prices 
ranging  from  five  up  to  twenty  dollars.  He  kept  his  head  ; 
he  never  considered  this  style  orgy  as  a  .shoe  business; 
he  thought  the  public  was  crazy — but,  be  that  as  it  may. 
it  was  up  to  him  to  meet  its  desires.  When  the  depres- 
sion came  he  did  not  spend  a  minute  in  mourning;  he 
put  his  house  in  order.  And  he  made  a  tliorough  .iob 
of  it. 

Fir.st  he  went  tlirougli  his  styles  and  cut  out  all  the 
frealc  stuff,  with  the  result  that  his  line  went  from 
twenty-five  hundred  down  to  about  one  hundred.  In- 
stead of  making  a  number  of  grades,  he  fixed  on  one 
grade  of  shoe  and  he  went  back  to  his  old  plan  of  a 
single  price.  Tliis  price  was  not  quite  double  the  pre- 
war price. 

This  man  had  for  years  been  gathering  figures  on 
the  sizes  sold  in  his  stores  and  on  the  basis  of  these 
figures  he  worked  out  his  stocks.  He  still  carried  every 
size,  but  only  in  proportion  to  the  sales;  where  another 
dealer  might  have  ten  of  an  odd  size  in  stock,  he  would 
have  two. 

The  Man  with  a  Worried  Look 

What  has  hapjiened?  The  low  price  more  than 
doubled  sales.  ^lost  manufacturers  could  not  earn  a  pro- 
fit at  his  price.  But  he  is  ready  again  to  cut  prices — the 
cutting  down  of  styles  and  the  fixing  on  one  grade  have 
so  simplified  factory  operations.  And  the  sa'es  at  one 
price  have  done  away  in  the  retail  stores  with  the  neces- 
sity for  showing  several  grades  of  shoes;  the  customer 
comes  in  expecting  to  pay  the  price  shown  in  the  win- 
dows. He  does  not  have  to  decide  how  much  he  can 
afford.  Therefore  one  clerk  can  now  sell  as  much  as 
two  used  to  sell.  The  planned  stocks  have  cut  out  the 
waste  of  shoes  left  over.  The  whole  line  is  compact, 
the  capital  turns  frequently,  and  the  man  is  able  to  do 
business  on  about  a  third  smaller  investment  than  be- 
fore— which  means  in  this  case  five  million  dol'ars. 

This  shoe  man  finds  business  good.  Take  another 
man.  He  finds  business  bad — he  is  going  about  with  a 
worried  look.  He  manufactures  a  staple  article  of 
clothing.  He  began  back  in  the  early  nineteen  hun- 
dreds when  the  general  upward  price  swing  was  on ; 
he  looked  after  his  affairs  and  made  money.  Most 
people  who  began  in  those  years  grew  rather  solidly; 
prices  moved  slowly  upward — so  slowly  as  not  to  in- 
duce speculation  among  cautious  men,  but  yet  enough 
to  cover  up  all  but  extraordinary  incompetence. 

This  man  was  financially  strong  enough  to  weather 
the  depression  in  1914-15;  then  he  started  to  make  war 
money  and  he  made  a  lot  of  it.  He  had  his  liea<l  turned 
by  prosperity.     The  after-war  boom-  finished  him;  he 


tlecided  he  was  a  great  man  and  ought  to  have  a  great 
business.  He  was  building  fai'tories  for  several  times 
his  former  volume  when  the  boom  broke.  He  had  jacked 
up  his  prices  with  the  market.  The  depression  found 
him  with  a  great  lot  of  goods  he  could  not  sell  and  an 
impressive  pile  of  debts  he  could  not  ])ay.  He  met  th( 
depression  with  lamentations.  He  scraped  along  with 
his  creditors,  hoping  for  better  times.  Last  year  he  did 
a  little  business  and  he  did  it  so  carefully  and  closely 
that  again  he  made  some  money.  This  year  he  found 
orders  coming  easier  and  soon  he  was  shouting  pros- 
perity and  hoping  that  soon  he  could  raise  prices.  When 
orders  began  to  pile  up,  he  opened  his  whole  factory, 
stopped  whining,  and  said  that  at  last  he  was  himself 
again.  He  did  exacth'  what  he  had  done  in  the  pre- 
vious boom;  he  raised  prices  to  the  extent  the  traffic 
would  bear,  and  it  seemed  the  traffic  would  bear  a  lot. 
1  met  him  the  other  day.  "Orders  are  dropping  off." 
he  said  nervously.  "The  first  thing  you  know  we  shall 
be  in  bad  times  again.  And  just  when  I  was  'oeginning 
to  get  a  little  cream." 

"What  are  you  doing  about  it?" 

"Doing?  What  is  there  to  do?  I  am  doing  imlhiug. 
If  business  gets  bad,  I'll  just  have  to  dig  in  again." 

That  man  learned  nothing  from  his  near-failure  in 
1921.  His  whole  scheme  is  to  get  while  the  .netting  is 
good.     And  so  business  will  discard  him. 

Business  forecasting  has  its  uses — provided  its  jiro- 
nouncements  are  not  taken  at  face  value  nor  as  guides 
to  inaction  rather  than  to  action.  And  also  we  have  to 
be  careful  about  taking  .statistics  too  seriously.  When 
a  manufacturer  tells  me  he  cannot  sell  at  a  profit,  I 
do  not  sympathize  with  him.  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  he  is  not  conducting  his  business  properly. 

The  wages  and  costs  in  some  sections  of  industry  are 
too  high — particularly  in  building.  They  Avill  adjust 
themselves  as  the  drive  for  building  slackens.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  possible  to  continue  the  high  buildintr  wages 
— they  are  too  high  now,  not  because  of  the  number  of 
dollars  the  masons,  plasters,  and  carpenters  receive. 
The.y  are  high  because  the  work  equivalent  is  not  being 
returned.  The  taste  of  high  wages  is  a  splendid  thing 
for  the  men — they  will  learn  how  nice  it  is  to  have 
luxuries.  Soon  they  will  learn  that  wages  are  dependent 
upon  work;  and  then  they  will  rather  work  harder  and 
more  efficiently  than  give  up  their  gains.  That  is  the 
way  too  high  wages  usually  adjust  themselves. 

The  purchasing  of  the  country  is  done  by  the  peojile 
who  work  for  wages;  the  money  paid  out  in  wages  is 
the  big  revolving  fund.  The  jiurchases  of  the  people 
earning  over  .$.'), 000  a  year  are  small  as  compared  with 
111"  total  volume  of  the;  country,  but  they  are  important 
in  one  way.  The  workingraan  and  his  wife  are  not  careful 
buyers  when  money  is  coming  in :  intermittent  incomes 
do  not  induce  thrift.  The  usual  .ii5,000  income  is  steady ; 
money  comes  in  over  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  teach 
that  ends  will  not  meet  of  themselves — they  have  to  be 
made  to  meet.  For  with  something  of  a  position  to 
sui)port  ,  a  man  cannot  simply  go  into  winter  quarters 
when  he  is  hard  up ;  he  may  spend  all  that  he  earns, 
but  he  w'ill  be  careful  not  to  spend  more  than  he  earns. 
And  thus  he  is  the  first  to  curtail  iiis  purchases  when 
prices  soar  too  high. 

At  the  first  pinch  of  prices  the  workiiiginan  does  not 
cut  down  ;  he  asks  for  more  money  and  he  keeps  on  ask- 
ing until  he  asks  for  so  much  that  no  one  will  hire  him. 
Only  then  does,  he  change  his  manner  of  living. 
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Tilt'  ricli  ninii  ilofs  not  cul  dnwii ;  lie  dues  not  have  tn. 
The  (•onipai'alively  [xtur  man  does  not  cut  down;  h'' 
just  stops  when  his  watfes  stoj) — he  lives  on  a  week-to- 
week  hasis.  'riie  man  in  l)etween — tiie  $."),()()()  man — 
does  cut  down,  and  it  is  his  cutting  wiiich  takes  the 
edge  off  husiness.  He  is,  as  I  have  said,  tlie  first  to 
he  pinched  liy  iiigh  prices  anil  the  First  to  stop  l)uying. 

If  all  men  in  business  looked  to  the  far  dollar,  wo 
should  never  have  t()  Ixither  about  prices  being  too 
high;  in  most  comniodities  the  raw  material  does  not 
figure  so  much  in  the  eventual  price  to  the  consumer  as 
does  labor  cost. 

The  num  who  asks  for  (inl\'  an  ordinary  return  year 
in  and  year  out,  and  is  constantly  improving  his  pro- 
cesses, earns  more  in  the  end  than  the  opportunist 
looking  for  an  extra  profit,  and  he  is  able  to  pay  higher 
real  wages,  for  he  can  provide  steady  emploj'ment. 

The  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  staples  who  has  been 
shooting  for  big  profits  is  already  in  trouble.  In  Boston 
the  other  day  a  numufacturer  told  nie  he  was  adding 
to  his  hosiery  mill;  wiieii  T  returned  to  my  desk  T  found 
a  note  that  a  big  hosiery  mill  in  Philadelphia  would 
liquidate  and  go  out  of  business.  Thus  one  factory 
opens  and  another  closes,  but  only  under  the  most  ex- 
ceptional circuni«tances  does  the  volume  of  consumption 
of  staples  fall  off  greatly. 

The  Limit  is  not  the  Sky 

There  is  no  need  for  any  manufacturer  or  dea'"er  in 
staples  to  have  poor  business,  provided  he  does  nrit 
speculate ;  for  he  can  always  arrange  his  prices  to  fit 
buying  power.  If  he  suffers  from  poor  business,  it  is 
his  fault — not  the  fault  of  business.  The  man  who 
sells  to  other  manufacturers  is  the  one  who  needs  sym- 
pathy because  the  volume  of  his  work  depends  not  on 
his  price  and  ((uality,  but  on  how  much  business  thos!' 
to  whom  he  sells  are  doing. 

One  of  the  many  reasons  why  liig  business  reaching 
from  source  to  consumer  is  better  than  subdivided  busi- 
ness is  that  the  whole  chain  may  be  controlled  by  a 
single  policy.  For  sometimes  it  is  the  producer  of  raw 
material  who  is  held  up  by  the  speculation  of  the  people 
who  use  his  material,  or,  again,  the  assembler  of  the 
finished  product  may  find  himself  at  the  mercy  of 
manufacturers  of  essential  parts.  However,  he  can 
usually  whip  them  into  shape  if  he  has  the  nerve.  But 
the  in-between  man  has  no  one  to  whip. 

I  know  many  such  men ;  usually  i)i  depression  they 
are  hoping  to  come  across  some  sure-fire  patented  ar- 
ticle which  will  give  them  independence.  A  maker  of 
metal  parts  studied  carefully  the  business  of  his  largest 
customers  and  then  planned  savings  in  their  production 
which  would  fit  in  with  savings  in  his  production;  in 
this  way  he  helped  his  customers  to  reduce  prices  and 
kept  his  own  wheels  turning.  The  ingenious  man  can 
always  find  a  way  to  keep  going.  Some  machinery 
manufacturers  who  ordinarily  have  nothing  at  all  to 
do  in  bad  times  kept  going  in  1922  by  planning  im- 
provements for  the  factories  which-  were  ordinarily 
their  best  customers  and  then  naming  prices  on  their 
products  which  could  hardly  be  refused. 

There  is  no  reason  why  business  should  not  l)e  satis- 
factory for  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  find  out 
Jiow  best  they  may  sujipl.v  their  markets.  And  as  for 
those  wlio  will  not  fake  tlie  tronble^-we  are  hetter  off 
without  llieui.     Practically  everyone  whose  affairs  are 


U(j|  in  shajie  has  only  himself  to  blame.  For  it  has 
been  only  a  few  years  since  even  ihe  most  stupid  .earned 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  priecs— aiul  it  is  not  the  sky. 

Everything  to-day  is  fundamentally  sound.  Every- 
one who  deserves  a  living  is  earning  one.  We  have  few 
fool  laws  in  prospect — fortunately  it  takes  so  long  to 
(lass  a  law  designetl  to  meet  a  temporary  condivion  that 
the  condition  is  over  l)eff)rc  the  law  Ls  ready  I  It 
would  be  (piite  unnatural  if  each  of  us  did  not  have 
something  to  worry  about  in  particular,  but  certainly 
there  is  no  leason  to  worry  in  general. 


NOVA  SCOTIA'S  COAL  INDUSTRY 

Coal  in-oduclion  of  Nova  Scotia  this  year  will  reach 
at  least  6,000,000  tons,  according  to  the  lion.  E.  H. 
Armstrong,  Pi'cmier  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Minister  of 
Mines  for  the  province.  As  the  total  production  last 
year  was  3,642,196  tons,  the  increase  this  year  will  be 
more  than  one  and  one-half  million  tons.  The  col- 
lieries are  in  good  condition  and  preparations  are  in 
progress  for  the  o]iening  of  new  mines. 


WHY  SOME  SALES  LETTERS  FAIL 

(It's  not  their   fault  at  all) 

It  was  the  salesman  on  the  road  who  put  his  finger  on 
the  sore  spot. 

It  was  the  same  salesman  who  had  made  an  exceptional 
record  during  a  very  dull  season. 

The  salesman  knew  why  his  record  was  good  and  most 
of  his  customers  knew  why  they  held  their  orders  for  him 
and  passed  up  other  houses. 

In  spite  of  his  record,  the  salesman  was  worried.  Never, 
during  all  his  career,  had  he  had  to  take  on  his  shoulders 
so  many  mistakes  of  others. 

He  had  had  too  much  explaining — too  much  of  "Don't 
bother,  Henry!  (a  good  customer)  I'll  fix  it."  And  now, 
returning  to  the  home  office,  he  was  going  to  say  a  few 
things. 

First  he  went  to  the  sales  manager  and  the  advertising 
manager.  "Fellows,"  he  said,  "you've  no  idea  how  much 
your  publicity  and  sales  letters  have  helped  me  and  surely 
as  well  the  others  out  there  in  contact  with  our  customers; 
but  the  whole  castle  is  being  shaken  as  with  an  earth- 
quake and  I've  found  where  the  trouble  is.  We're  being 
undermined  by — 

"Oh,  I  know.  Brown  and  Green  are  cutting  prices," 
interrupted  the  sales  manager. 

"Cutting  prices,  nothing!"  came  back  from  the  sales- 
man, "Who  is  it  that's  sending  out  those  form  collection 
letters  ?  Who  is  it  that's  messing  up  things  in  the  Order 
and  Adjustment  Departments?  Have  you  ever  seen  these 
letters  we  are  sending  out?  Well,  it's  time  we  had  a  con- 
ference on  correspondence." 

"We're  treating  the  trade  to  honey  till  they  buy  and 
then  we  begin  to  fill  the  comb  with  nitric  acid.  In  ten 
years  I've  never  had  to  carry  the  buck  for  the  house  to 
to  such  an  extent.  "Is  isn't  the  fact  that  a  payment  is 
due  next  week  but  is  the  way  they  say  it,  '  one  man  down 
East  told  me — and  he  had  a  good  legitimate  kick  too — 
because  we  hadn't  cleaned  up  an  error  on  his  second  ship- 
ment and  the  goods  were  three  weeks'  overdue." 

The  story  is  longer  and  replete  with  more  detail 
but,  when  the  air  had  cleared  and  the  frolic  was  over, 
several  new  policies  had  been  adopted  and  follow-ups  to 
sales  letters  and  orders  were  made  to  harmonize  to  the 
general  tune  of  "You  can't  shake  with  your  right  hand, 
while  you  hit  me  with  your  left  and  still  be  friends  for 
life."— The    Crest.       (Howard    Smith     I'aper     .Mills.) 
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Tlu'  Willinni  E.  Coutts  Company.  Limitprl.  Toronto, 
"rootinfr  t-anis.  elc.  has  been  formed  into  a  limited 
liability  company  and  has  been  jrranted  an  Ontario 
charter  with  power  to  carry  on  business  as  printers 
and  ]iublishers.  The  authorized  capital  is  $2oO,000 
and  Ihe  provisional  directors  are  W.  E.  Coutts,  II.  (t. 
Popham  and  Robert  R.  Richardson. 

E.  J.  Jones,  general  mana<rer  of  the  Spruce  Falls 
C'om]iany,  L-mited,  which  is  operating  a  100-ton  sul- 
phite pulp  mill  at  Kapuskasing.  Ont.,  was  a  recent 
visitor  to  Toronto.  ]\Ir.  Jones  reported  excellent  pro- 
gress as  having  been  made  on  the  townsite  at  Kapus- 
I:asing  through  the  efforts  of  the  company,  the  Ontario 
Covernment  and  different  individuals.  The  new  com- 
munity hall  is  about  complete  and  by  the  first  of  the 
year  it  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  occupancy.  The 
building  is  of  frame  and  stucco  and  is  90  x  70  feet. 
with  a  large  hall  for  assemblages,  reading  and  rest 
rooms,  billiards  room  and  a  gymnasium.  The  number 
of  neAv  houses  put  iip  is  91  and  in  addition  to  these 
there  are  19  other  houses  which  have  been  moved  over 
to  the  townsite  from  other  locations.  The  Kapuskasing 
Supply  Company  have  put  up  a  new  store  and  the 
Imperial  Bank  have  built  and  opened  a  branch.  The 
Spruce  Falls  Company  is  operating  to  capacity  and  is 
turning  out  one  hundred  tons  of  sulphite  jnilp  daily. 

A.  W.  McXaughton.  Toronto  representative  of  M.  V. 
Dawson  &  ("o..  Limited,  manufacturing  stationers. 
Montreal,  has  returned  to  Toronto  after  a  business 
trip  to  ^Montreal. 

When  interviewed  in  Toronto  in  regard  to  the  re- 
port that  he  would  likely  go  to  Michigan  and  become 
the  head  of  the  forestry  department  in  the  state  uni- 
versity at  Ann  Arbor.  Dr.  Clifton  D.  llo^vc.  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Forestry  at  the  I'niversity  of  Toronto 
said  that  they  would  have  to  hold  out  a  very  tempting 
offer  to  induce  him  to  leave  Toronto.  Dr.  Howe  re- 
cently visited  the  University  of  Michigan  where  he  was 
engaged  on  a  revision  of  the  forestry  curriculum,  a 
matter  that  has  been  hanging  firr  I'or  tin'  past  five 
years. 

A.  G.  Pounsford,  General  Manager  of  the  Port  Ar- 
thur Division  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited, 
announced  last  week  at  Port  Arthur  that  the  plant 
would  shortly  double  its  capacity  of  the  groundwood 
mill  from  20  to  40  tons  a  day.  The  contract  for  the 
wet  machine  has  been  awarded  to  the  Port  Arthur 
Shipbuilding  Company  for  delivery  as  early  as  jjos- 
sible.  The  General  Electric  Company  tcudcr  for  elec- 
trical equipment  has  been  accepted.  Arrangements  by 
contract  have  been  made  for  an  additional  supply  of 
hydro-electrical  energj',  amounting  to  l..j00  horse- 
power, which  will  be  turned  into  the  new  department 
early  in  the  spring. 

The  United  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Spadina  Avenue. 
Toronto,  has  sent  out  a  very  attractive  Christmas  cal- 
endar, the  art  display  being  a  reproduction  of  Cran- 
dell's  "Bohemian  Girl." 

At  a  meeting  in  Toronto  last  week  of  the  creditors 
of  the  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  British 
Columbia,  which  recently  went  into  the  hands  of  a 


receiver,  E.  M.  Mills  was  appointed  receiver  and  gen- 
eral manager  in  sticcession  to  G.  F.  Gyles.  Mr.  Mills 
is  vice-president  of  the  Washington  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  and  is  largely  interested  in  the  Zelerback 
Paper  Company  of  California.  He  will  reside  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  Mr.  IMills  was  directed  by  the  court  to 
enter  into  a  bond  of  $40,000.  Mr.  Douglas,  represen- 
tative of  the  bondholders,  wished  a  practical  man  to 
take  charge  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Gyles,  who  is  a  char- 
tered accountant.  Knox  Walkem,  for  the  second  de- 
benture holders,  consented  to  the  appointment,  as  did 
also  Joseph  Singer,  counsel  for  the  Whalen  Company. 
"The  situation  with  regard  to  the  company  is  very 
serious",  said  Mr.  Walkem,  "and  it  is  only  by  cap- 
able management  that  the  industry  will  be  saved  for 
the  province.  Mr.  Mills  is  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
has  organized  similar  companies.  We  hope  he  will  be 
able  to  get  the  company  on  its  feet  again." 

H.  L.  Willson,  of  the  Willson  Stationery  Company, 
Limited,  Winnipeg,  spent  some  days  in  Toronto  last 
week.  Mr.  Willson,  who  also  controls  the  Winnipeg 
Envelope  Company  and  the  Pioneer  Envelope  Com- 
pany, Vancouver,  is  visiting  a  iiunibcr  of  the  jtaper 
mills  in  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

John  IMartin,  of  the  John  ilartin  Paper  Company, 
Limited,  Winnipeg,  is  expected  in  Toronto  about  the 
first  of  the  year. 

#      «      s 

PULP  &  PAPER  WEEK— MONTREAL  JAN.  23-25 

The  Buiitin  Reid  Company.  Limited.  Toronto,  are 
putting  a  new  line  of  Canadian-made  paper  on  the 
market  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year.  It  is  to  be 
known  as  "Dove  White"  and  will  be  offered  in  com- 
petition with  imitation  art  paper  from  Great  Britain. 
The  sheet  was  perfected  after  lengthy  and  costly  ex- 
periments and  is  designed  for  catalogue,  folder  and 
broadside  work. 

A  complete  set  of  cardboards  is  being  prepared  by 
the  Buntin  Reid  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  in  which 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  these  lines  will  be  prom- 
inently represented,  together  with  British  and  Am- 
erican makes.  The  samples  are  enelo.sed  in  a  green 
cloth  covered  box,  the  entire  set  being  very  attrac- 
tively arranged  for  the  convenience  of  printers  and 
others  using  the  product. 

The  Everett  Printing  and  Publishing  Comi)anv. 
Limited,  head  office,  Toronto,  has  been  granted  On- 
tario incorporation,  with  an  authorized"  capital  of 
$40,000.  The  provisional  directors  are  R.  A.  Everett. 
W.  H.  Jeeves  and  F.  H.  Miller.  Another  Toronto  in- 
corporation is  that  of  the  Thoroughbred  Pulilishing 
Company,  Limited,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $20r- 
000.  Harry  Roher,  news  dealer,  is  one  of  the  incor- 
porators. 

The  A.  C.  Woodward  Printing  Companv.  Limited, 
Chatham,  Ont.,  has  been  granted  Ontario"  incorpora- 
tion, with  an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000.  The  pro- 
visional directors  are :  A.  C.  Woodward,  John  C  Shep- 
hard  and  J.  K.  Stewart. 
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,1.  A.  Miilhicu.  t'oiiiiiT  iii.Miilicr  ol'  tlic  Ontario  Leg- 
islature I'lir  Uainy  Uiv.T,  wlio  was  in  Toronto  last 
week,  I'ontinnt'd  tlio  report  from  Fort  Frances,  Ont., 
that  the  proposed  l?aeluis  assessment  by-law  will  not 
he  snhniiltcd  lo  the  eili/ens  ol'  lluit  town  on  Jan.  1. 
••The  puhlie  in  l''ort  Kranees  is  apparently  not  K'nng 
to  be  in  I'avor  ol'  the  Hackus  proposition,"  said  Mr. 
Mathieii  who  has  Ihtii  i'los<>ly  in  touch  with  the  situa- 
tion. .lii.JLiin';-  iiy  llic  last  meeting  of  the  Council, 
when  I'ciiir  nicinhris  voted  again.st  the  proposal,  and 
by  I  he  sentimi'nl  ol'  tiie  pnlilie  meeting  held  on  Monday 
ni-rht,  the  scheme  is  not  acceptable  to  the  public.  The 
by-law  will  not  be  submitted  for  the  present  and  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Council  elected  in  Jan- 
uary.   What  their  attitude  will  be  remains  to  be  seen." 

The  absence  of  snow  in  Northern  Ontario  and  the 
continued  mild  weather  has  resulted  in  considerable 
difficulty  beinj;-  experienced  by  pulpwood  operators 
j^cttinu;  out  their  shipments.  Settlers,  who  have  wood 
piled  in  the  bush,  have  been  unable  to  haul  it  to  the 
railway  stations  for  shipment  until  there  is  a  sufficient 
snowfall  for  sleighing.  One  large  concern  which  has 
contracted  for  (JO.OOO  to  70,000  cords  for  delivery  dur- 
ing 1924  and  should  now  be  sending  out  18,000  to  20,- 
000  cords  a  month  is  only  shipping  from  1,500  to  2,000 
cords  owing  to  the  vagaries  of  the  weather.  With  the 
advent  of  colder  days  and  more  snow,  shipping  con- 
ditions in  the  pulpwood  line  would  be  ideal,  as  the  car 
service  is  excellent. 


FOUGHT  DESPERATE  FIGHT 

Frank  J.  D.  Barnjum  passed  through  Halifax  on 
his  return  to  Annapolis  from  Kent  county,  where 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  federal  bye-election. 
Speaking  with  The  Herald,  Mr.  Barnjum  stated  that 
probably  no  more  desperate  attempt  was  ever  made  in 
the  political  history  of  Canada  to  hold  a  seat,  than 
the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  government  forces;  and, 
he  added,  "the  result  proves  once  more  that  the  people 
still  rule;  that  no  camjiaign,  no  matter  how  des- 
perate, can  bring  support  in  this  day  to  a  government 
that  has  so  completely  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
electorate. 

"I  have  taken  part  in  many  elections,"  Mr.  Barn- 
jum said,  "but  never  in  my  experience  have  I  wit- 
nessed such  frantic  attempts  to  stay  the  tide  of  pop- 
ular indignation.  The  county  was  literally  over-run 
with  speakers  and  campaigners  for  the  government. 
They  were  fighting  for  their  lives  —  and  they  knew 
it.  They  did  everything  that  was  humanly  possible 
to  stave  off  defeat.  With  the  fate  of  the  ;^Iinistry  in 
the  balance,  the  campaign  of  the  government  devel- 
oped into  the  next  thing  to  panic.  1  do  not  believe 
that  they  were  surprised  at  the  result :  I  believe  they 
expected  it  —  that  they  saw  the  hand-writing  on  the 
wall.  The  moral  effect  of  the  smashing  result  in  Hali- 
fax was  overwhelming. 

"Canadians,"  Mr.  Barnjum  thinks,  "may  take 
courage  from  what  happened  in  Kent  and  Ilalifax ; 
and  again  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  you  can't  fool  all 
of  the  people  all  of  the  time." — Halifax  Herald. 


MR.    CATHCART'S    FINE   RECORD 

Mr.  .lo.srph  M.  Cathcurt,  recently  nppointcd  .Super- 
intendent of  tile  Interldkc  Tissue  Mills,  Merritton,  On- 
tario, brings  to  his  new  position  a  wealth  of  expcrienei; 
wliich  should  prove  iiiv.il liable  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
Intcrlake's  many  grades  of   paper. 

Mr.  Catheart  was  born  in  (Jlasgow,  Scotland  and  has 
been  in  the  i)aper  business  twenty-nine  years.  When  six 
years  of  age  he  came  to  tlie  United  States  witii  his  family, 
settling  in  North  Hoosick,  N.  Y.  North  Iloosiek  and 
Walloonsae  are  two  ))a])er  towns  very  close  together,  and 
it  is  natural  that  when  Mr.  Catheart  finished  school,  the 
paper  industry  should  interest  him.  His  first  ex|)erienee 
was  with  Stevens  &  Thomjjson,  at  Walloonsae,  beginning 
in  1895.  It  was  at  tiiis  plant  that  he  learned  the  color 
business,  and  before  he  left  in  1907,  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  mill. 

When  he  left  the  Stevens  &  Thom|)s()n  plant,  in  1907, 
Mr.  Catheart  went  with  C.  S.  Garret  &  Son,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  changed  their  plant  to  manufacture  iiigh  grade 
wall  paper  specialties.  After  staying  with  the  Garrett 
concern  for  six  years,  Mr.  Catheart  went  to  tlie  Harmon 
Paper  Company,  at  Brownsville,  N.  Y.,  and  remodelled 
their  machine  for  wall  paper  specialties.  This  job  took 
a  year  and  then  he  undertook  some  special  work  for  the 
Falls  Manufacturing  Company  at  Oconto  Falls,  Wis.,  in 
1913,  remodelling  their  mill  to  make  wall  paper. 

In  1913  he  went  to  New  York  and  after  having  a  fling 
at  the  brokerage  business,  left  that,  to  go  to  Plattshurg, 
N.  Y.  rebuilding  the  plant  of  the  Progressive  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  to  make  wall  paper.  From  Plattshurg 
he  went  to  Windsor  Mills,  Quebec,  as  superintendent  of 
the  Canada  Paper  Company.  During  this  time  his  ex- 
perience has  led  him  over  a  wide  range  of  the  country 
but  at  Windsor  Mills  he  met  Mrs.  Catheart,  settled  down 
and  stayed  with  the  Canada  Paper  Company  for  five 
years.  It  might  here  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Catheart  is 
known  in  paper  circles  as  an  expert  color  man  and  his 
past  record  is  one  of  which  he  may  be  justly  proud. 
While  at  the  Canada  Paper  Company,  during  the  war 
the  shortage  of  dyes  meant  that  numerous  orders  would 
have  to  be  made  with  substitutes  of  odds  and  ends,  none 
of  the  colors  of  the  formula  previously  used  being  avail- 
able. During  this  time  the  Canada  Paper  Company  never 
had  to  turn  down  an  order  on  account  of  not  being  able 
to  make  a  suitable  match. 

In  the  spring  of  1919  Mr.  Catheart  went  to  the  Crys- 
tal Tissue  Company  at  Excello,  Ohio,  as  General  Su- 
perintendent of  their  two  mills  containing  four  machines 
to  which  was  added  later  another  machine.  Here  his  nat- 
ural ability  as  a  color  man  could  be  used  in  full,  and  he 
was  responsible  for  the  higli  quality  output  of  sixty  or 
more  colors  of  tissues  of  various  grades,  increasing  his 
already  enviable  reputation  as  a  paper  mill  executive. 

Since  coming  to  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills  lie  has  made 
alterations  on  their  No.  2  machine,  118  inch  wire,  to  spe- 
cially equip  it  to  run  waxing  paper  and  other  specialties, 
in   addition   to   the   present   lines   of   high   grade   toilet. 


Happiness  is  not  an  outside  thing  which  one  can 
buy  or  beg,  borrow  or  inherit,  ll  is  the  child  of  your 
own  heart  and  brain. 


NO  PAPER  STORE  IN  TASMANIA 

A  subscriber  'writes  from  Launceston,  Tasmania,  to 
the  "Paper  Maker  and  British  Paper  Trade  Journal," 
"As  one  who  in  days  gone  by  was  engaged  in  the  paper 
trade,  I  have  noted  the  fact  that  it  is  a  curious  thing 
that  in  all  Tasmania  there  is  not  a  wholesale  paper 
store.  Travellers  come  from  Melbounu;  now  and  again 
but  no  stocks  are  here,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
some  live  firm  desirous  of  extending  their  business." 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

SPKC'IAL   PAPERS   AND   HOARDS 

K-20  Parchment  and  Imitation  Parchment.  II. 
POSTL.  Paper  32.  No.  10  11-12  (June  27,  1923). 
Brief  sketch  of  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  pareh- 
ineiit  Mini  of  its  snbstitutes.-A.P.-C. 

K-23  Do  You  Paste  Papers?  JAN  VAN  UITWERK- 
lX(i.  Paper  Ind.  .'>.  61.5-61 8  (July  1923).  Discus.sion  of 
the  troubles  encountered  in  sheet  and  roll  pasting  with 
hints  on  how  to  overcome  them. -A. P. -C. 

K-23  Marbling  Paper.  M.  RHEINATTER.  Eng.  i)at. 
196.09S.  In  order  lliat  the  paper  to  be  marked  may 
receive  an  even  coat  of  preliminary  sizing  material,  the 
size  container  has  false  side  and  bottom  pieces  that  are 
kei)t  in  motion  so  as  to  agitate  the  size  and  ensure  its 
distribution  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  paper.A.P.-C. 

K-23  Paper  Backings  for  Foils.  DIAMOND  DEC- 
ORATIVE LEAF  CO.  Eng.  pat.  186,889.  Paper  to 
lie  used  as  backing  for  metal  foils  is  coated  on  both 
sides  with  a  solution  of  waterglass,  with  whidi  castor 
oil  or  glycerine  may  be  intermixed.  These  backings 
are  easily  removed  after  the  foils  which  they  protect 
have  been  stamped. -A.P.-C. 

K-23  Quality  Printing  Paper.  W.  GRUNEWALD. 
Zellstoff  U.  Papier  3,  161-164  (July  1923).  A  discus- 
sion from  Tlie  standpoint  of  printing. -J.L.P. 

K-18  Manufacture  of  Millboard  from  Wattle  (Mim- 
osa) Bark.  A.  T.  MASTER:\IAN.  Eng.  pat.  196.681), 
Jan.  27,  1922.  Millboard  made  from  wattle  (mimosa  i 
bark  or  similar  waste  material  of  tanyards  by  the 
process  described  in  Eng.  pat.  182,884  but  with  the 
assistance  of  a  small  quantity  of  casein,  preferably  dis- 
solved in  alkali,  and  about  5%  of  a  .subistance,  such  as 
calcium  carbonate,  which  is  capable  of  absorbing  oil,  is 
dried  at  about  80°  F.  and  immersed  in  hot  boiled  lin- 
seed oil  until  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  absorbed. 
The  impregnated  board  is  then  rolled,  dried  at  80°  F., 
and,  if  a  very  hard  product  is  required,  baked  at  180" 
F.  If  a  flexible  board  is  required  a  suitable  proportion 
of  creosote,  e.  g.,  half  a  gallon  per  hundredweight  of 
pulp,  is  added  during  the  beating  operation.  The  re- 
sulting products  are  suitable  for  use  as  wall  coverings, 
panels,  floor  coverings,  etc. -A.P.-C 

K-18  High  Test  Container  Board.  CHAUNCEY  E. 
COLE.  Paper  Ind.  o.  778-774  (Aug.  1923).  Practical 
operating  hints. -A.P.-C. 

K-20  Making  Fat-Impervious  Papers.  Wochblatt. 
Papierfabr.  54,  1.534-253.5  (1923);  Paper  32,  No.  13, 
7-8  (July  18,  1923).  A  discussion  of  the  nature  of  tlie 
l)ulp  which  should  be  used,  beating  conditions,  and 
opei-ation  of  the  paper  machine. -A.P.-C. 

K-20  Grease-Proofing  Paper.  W.  L.  WRIGHT.  U.  S. 
]>at.  1,449,718,  :\Iarcli  27,  1923.  A  flexible  grease-proof 
coating  on  paper  is  formed  from  dissolved  casein,  a 
small  amount  of  ammonia  and  a  vegetable  oil,  e.  g., 
cocoanut  oil,  emulsified  with  water. -A.P.-C. 

K-23  Process  for  the  Manufacture  of  Carbon  Paper. 
A.  llAIGii  and  li.  K.  HART.  Fr.  pat.  555,560.  Two 
or  more  sheets  of  paper  are  joined  together  in  such 


a  manner  as  to  be  easily  separated  when  required,  and 
the  coating  composition  is  applied  to  the  two  surfaces 
of  the  sheet  thus  formed.-A.P.-C. 

K-23  Safety  Paper.  B.  W.  SMITH,  assignor  to  Todd 
Protectograph  Co.  U.  S.  pat.  1,449,453,  March  27,  1923. 
A  safety  jiaper  for  negotiable  instruments  contains 
ultramarine  and  lead  carbonate  or  other  salt  which 
will  be  acted  upon  the  hydrogen  sulphide  and  a  small 
amount  carbonate  or  calcium  carbonate  and  is  sized 
with  manganese  ferrocyanide  solution. -A.P.-C. 

K-23  Filter  Paper.  J.  BAKER  SONS  and  PERKINS, 
LTD..  and  F.  E.  THOMAS.  Eng  pat.  189,562,  Sept.  6, 
1921.  In  the  manufacture  of  filter  papers  capable  of 
retaining  very  fine  precipitates  and  colloidal  matters, 
decolorizing  carbons,  such  as  are  sold  under  the  reg- 
istered trade  marks  "Norit"  and  Bponit, "  and  pref- 
erably in  a  very  fine  state  of  division,  ai'e  incorporated 
with  the  paper  pulp. -A.P.-C. 

L-4  Waterproofing  Articles  of  Fibrous  Pulp.  W.  H. 
DRAKE  and  J.  J.  DRAKE.  U.  S.  pat.  1,456.370,  May 
22,  1923.  Waterproof  articles  such  as  milk  bottles, 
ai-e  formed  of  fiber  coated  with  aluminum  resinate. 
After  the  coated  fibers  are  formed  into  the  desired 
shape  in  a  mold,  air  or  other  fluid  heated  sufficiently 
to  melt  the  resinate  is  forced  through  the  material. 
A.P.-C. 

L-5  Fiber,  Its  Qualities  and  Use.  HAROLD  E. 
SALTON.  Pulp  &  Paper,  21,  749-750  (July  26,  1923). 
Descriptions  of  the  properties  and  merits  of  vulcanized 
fibers.-A.P.-C. 

K-23  Protective  Paper  for  Checks,  TODD  PRO- 
TECTOGRAPH CO.  Eng  pat.  199,806.  The  paper  is 
printed  in  various  designs  with  indelible  inks.  In- 
volved in  the  designs  are  words.  These  are  incon- 
spicuous until  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  erase 
written  matter,  when  the  wording  will  be  visible,  but  in 
a  confused  way  so  that  the  outline  cannot  be  traced. 
The  coloring  of  the  design  breaks  up  at  the  outline 
of  the  wording  and  causes  the  confusion. -A  P. -C. 

K-23  Vulcanizing  Rubber  in  Paper.  F.  KAYE.  Eng. 
pat.  191,446.  Addition  to  167,935.  A  small  quantity  of 
a  soluble  alkali  sulphide  is  added  to  rubber  latex  be- 
fore the  latter  is  diluted  and  mixed  with  paper  pulp 
in  the  process  described  in  the  principal  patent.  On 
addition  of  acid  to  coagulate  the  latex  sulphur  is 
deposited  for  the  subsequent  vulcanization.  With  acid 
fibers,  or  paper  sized  with  re.sin  and  alum,  the  addition 
of  acid  may  be  unnecessary.  Sufficient  sulphide  to 
produce  1  to  2%  of  sulphur  calculated  on  the  rubber 
content  is  usually  enough,  but  quantities  to  produce 
up  to  10^?  may  be  added. -A.P.-C. 

K-23  Blotting  Paper  and  Cardboard.  H.  POSTL. 
Paper  32,  No.  20,  5-8  (Sept.  5,  1923).  A  detailed  des- 
cription of  the  manufacture  of  blotting  paper,  giving 
pointers  on  the  best  operating  methods.-A.P.-C. 

L-0  Cellulose  Wadding.  .Paper  32,  No.  20,  10  (Sept. 
5,  1923).  Cellulose  wadding  is  prepared  from  very 
carefully  purified  and  bleached  soda  or  sulphite  pulp 
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on  a  iinxliliftl  Viiiikfc  iiiiiclmu>  wliicli  liikfs  ii|>  a  lliiii 
layer  ol"  llu'  moist  nofcy  inalcrial.  This  is  lod  under 
hdt  (Iry.TN  which  causf' tht-  moist iirt-  to  rvaporHte  so 
raiiidlv  as  to  produce  hiil)liU's  ol"  steam  hetw'een  the 
cellidtise  and  tlie  surface  of  the  rolls,  causing  a  partial 
rupture  of  the  fahric  and  cell  meniliraiie  which  in- 
creases the  ahsorptive  capacity  of  the  tissue.  The 
dried  waddiufr  is  scrapeil  off  llir  dryer  hy  a  doctor 
which  causes  a  more  or  less  pr(Miounced  curling  t)V 
crepini;.  thus  rormin-r  n  fleecy  elastic  fahric  of  very 
hitrh  al)s<irl)ent  power.  Six  to  124  layers  of  this  tissue 
are  superposed  in  onler  to  make  more  tenacious  and 
reduce   the   iKirosily   of   tiie   nuiss.-A.P.-C 

K-23  Paper  for  Player-Piano  Rolls.  Til.  E.  BLAS- 
WKILKK.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  'A.  ir)'J4-1527  (1923). 
Tests  are  recoiclrd  on  four  German  papers  u.sed  for. 
player-i)iano  rolls.  I'lic  weights  of  the  samples  varied 
from  fi.S  to  ()()  <x.  per  sq.  m.;  the  thickness,  0.63  to  O.OTf) 
mm.;  tearing  length.  469;")  to  r)69()  m.;  per  eent  stretch, 
1  .8')  to  2.31  :  an(l  average  folding  endurance  4^-)  to  136. 
,\  good  roll  paper  should  have  a  tearing  length  in  the 
directicMi  of  the  roll  not  under  6,000  m. ;  and  across 
the  roll  about  3,1)00  m. ;  the  stretch  should  not  exceed 
l.SO'";  and  the  average  folding  endurance  not  be  less 
than  fiO.  In  addition  the  paper  should  be  free  from 
sand  or  gritty  particles  and  should  show  a  minimum 
tendency  to  change  with  variation  in  the  moisture  and 
temjierature  of  the  air. -J. L. P. 

K-19  Vulcanized  Fiber.  KOLN-ROTTWEIL  Ger,  pat. 
276,384.  Papierfabr.  21,  359,360  (July  29, 1923).  Cotton 
linters  are  added  in  the  ordinary  process  of  making 
vulcanized  fiber  from  paper. . J. L. -P. 

K-23  Manufacture  of  Waterproof  Drawing  and 
Writing  Paper.  OTTO  LEHMANN.  Ger  pat.  378,849. 
Papierfabr.  21.  383-384  (Aug.  12,  1923).  Powdered 
stearin  is  incoi-porated  into  the  paper  by  means  of 
hot  rolls.-J.L.P. 

K-19  Carbon  Paper.  HEINRICH  DANIBIjS.  Ger.  pat. 
378,851.  Papierfabr.  21.  384  (Aug.  12,  1923).  A 
carbon  paper  is  made  by  soaking  thin,  transparent  silk 
paper  with  a  dj'e  and  covering  one  side  with  a  sheet  of 
ordinary  paper.-.T.L.P. 

K-23  Manufacture  of  a  Waterproof  and  Cleanable 
Paper.  JOSEF  MANDL.  Ger  pat.  377,559.  Papierfabr. 
21,  359  (July  29,  1923).  Paper  is  treated  with  gelatin 
and  then  passed  between  rollers  to  bring  about  a 
stretching.     After  drying  it  is  lac(|uered.-J.L.P. 

K-19  Paraffine  Paper.  FRITZ  MULLER.  Papier- 
fabr. 21,  330-331  (July  15.  1923).  A  general  article  on 
the  paraffining  of  paper. -J. L. P. 
MACHINERY 
K-12  Fourdrinier  Wire  Seam.  W.  1).  T.  GREEN  and 
rXITEl)  WIRE  Wks.  Eng.  pat.  195.533,  Apr.  5, 
1923.  One  or  more  wires  are  secured,  by  stitching  or 
otherwise,  to  the  under  surface  of  the  wire  sheet  on 
either  or  both  sides  of,  or  across  the  seam.  The  wires 
are  preferably  of  such  a  thickness  that  they  project  to 
a  plane  beyond  that  of  the  wire  sheet  and  its  seam,  and 
the.v  are  so  disposed  that  they  present  a  minimum 
surface  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  suction  boxes 
and  rolls.  It  is  es.sential  that  only  a  minimum  amount 
of  the  wii-es  project  to  the  top  surface  of  the  Four- 
drinier.-A. P. -C. 

K-12  Cleaning  Felts.  II.  JOTSEN.  Eng.  pat.  189,810. 
A  number  of  paddle  wheels  are  provided,  each  ar- 
ranged in  a  separate  compartment  of  the  eleaning- 
liipiid  container.     The  jiaddle  wheels  are  placed  so  as 


III  act  on  Ihi'  under  (or  iicui  Dperal  ini^)  side;  and  llic 
cleaning  liquid  travels  llirougli  the  compartments  on 
the  counter-eurrciil   [irineiple.-A.P.-C. 

K-12  The  Fourdrinier  Machine.  IIAKKY  K.  WES 
TON.  Paper  Ind.  I,  121:!  1221  Dec  1922;.  1371-1377 
(Jan.  1923),  1515-1519  i  Feb.  1923),  1663-1667  ^Mar. 
1923);  5,  91-95  (Apr.  1923),  315-320  (May  1923).  466- 
469  (June  1923).  622-625  (July  1923).  A  very  detailed 
description  of  the  vai'ious  parts  of  the  Fourdrinier 
paper  machine,   llnii'   liinction   and   o])eration.-A.P.-C. 

K-12  Watermarking,  (i.  EBART.  Eng.  pat.  189,142. 
Shariily  defined  watermarks  are  obtained  on  the  paper 
machine  with  |)apers  of  high  strength  by  using  a  web 
of  finer  ground  pulp  as  the  second  layer.  The  mark- 
ing on  the  second  layer  which  joins  the  coating  will  be 
sharii.  A  different  colored  web  may  be  used  to  en- 
hance the  shar|iness.-.'\.P.-('. 

K-12  How  Felts  and  Jackets  are  Made.  WALTER 
S.  ROONEY.  Paper  Ind.  5,  640-642  (July  1923).  Brief 
description  of  the  manufacture  of  fidts  and  of  jackets. 
-A.P.-C. 

K-12  Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  Washing  Paper 
Machine  Felts.  J.  T.  AYERS.  Fr.  pal.  553,916. 
Above  the  felt  are  four  perforated  rolls,  one  for  wash- 
ing solution  and  the  next  for  cold  water,  side  by  side 
and  at  approximatel.v  the  same  level ;  the  third  for 
steam  and  the  fourth  for  compressed  air.  The  last 
two  are  respectively  directly  over  a  two  compartment 
suction  box  which  is  under  the  felt  and  which  can  be 
moved  vertically.  To  clean  the  felt,  the  suction  box 
is  raised  in  contact  with  the  felt,  and  as  the  latter 
travels  it  receives  the  washing  solution  (  only  when  it 
is  very  dirt.y),  the  cold  water,  then  steam  (which 
passes  right  through  being  drawn  into  the  first  com- 
partment of  the  suction  box),  and  finally  compressed 
air  which  is  drawn  through  into  the  second  compart- 
ment of  the  suction  box. -A.P.-C. 

K-12  Device  for  Cleaning  Dandy  Rolls  or  Paper 
Machine  Wires.  SOCIETE  ANONYME  DES  PA- 
PIERS  ABADIE.  Fr.  pat.  553,198.  A  .suction  box  is 
placed  to  extend  across  the  whole  width  of  the  roll  or 
wire  and  on  the  surface  which  comes  in  contact  with 
the  pulp,  so  as  to  remove  any  particles  of  the  latter 
which  may  adhere. -A.P.-C. 

K-12  Determination  of  the  Power  Consumption  of 
a  Ball  Bearing  Drier  Cylinder.    Pulp  &  Paper  21,  721- 

724  (July  19,  1923).  Report  of  a  test  performed  on 
the  dryer  cylinders  of  a  166  inch  tissue  paper  machine 
designed  to  run  at  700  ft.  per  min.,  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary estimate  of  the  power  consumption.  It  was 
determined  in  three  independent  ways:  (1)  by  using 
a  motor  whose  efficiency  curve  was  known,  and  deter- 
mining its  power  consumption;  (2)  by  using  a  string 
wrapped  around  the  cylinder  and  a  weight  to  start 
the  machine;  (3)  by  getting  the  cylinders  up  to  speed 
and  then  letting  them  coast ;  the  time  necessary  to  .stop 
gives  a  direct  indication  of  the  bearing  friction  and  the 
power  consumption.  The  power  consumption  per  cy- 
linder was  125,  161.1  and  125.6  watts,  respectively,  by 
the  three  methods,  average  136.4  watts.  For  the  17 
driers  the  total  would  be  3.1  h.p. ;  and  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  total  power  required  would  be  5  h.p. 
If  the  gear  drive  were  entirely  eliminated  in  this  ease 
and  the  drvers  wei-e  driven  through  the  felts  only,  there 
would  be  a  maximum  tension  in  the  felt  of  200  lb., 
or  a  little  more  than  a  pound  per  inch  of  width.-A.P.-C. 
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A  bill  that  is  intended  to  provide  the  foundation  of  a 
general  Auieriean  forestry  policy  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  McNary  of  Oregon.  This  measure 
Is  the  first  legislative  result  of  nine  months  of  work  by 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Reforestation  of  which 
Senator  McNary  is  chairman.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  state  officers  and  other  agencies,  to  recommend 
systems  of  forest  fire  prevention  and  suppression  for  each 
forest  region  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
tection of  forests  and  water  resources;  and  the  continuous 
production  of  timber  on  lands  chiefly  suitable  for  that 
purpose.  An  appropriation  of  $2,500,000  is  authorized 
for  purposes  of  preliminary  investigation  and  administra- 
tive co-operation  with  the  States.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  to  spend  more  for  these  purposes  in  each 
State  than  the  State  itself  appropriates,  except  for  in- 
vestigation. Participation  of  the  States  in  Federal  aid  is 
dependent  upon  their  having  systems  and  practices  of 
fire  prevention  and  suppression  that  are  fairly  effective. 
A  special  studj-  of  the  relation  of  taxation  to  forest  per- 
petuation and  the  drafting  of  favorable  local  taxation 
laws  is  directed.  Other  sections  provide  for  co-operative 
work  in  the  distribution  of  forest-tree  seeds  and  plants  to 
be  used  in  reforestation  or  afforestation,  $100,000  being 
authorized  for  that  purpose. 

Gerhardt  Jensson,  part  owner  of  three  pulp  mills  in 
Sweden,  who  has  been  in  the  United  States  two  months 
studying  the  pulp  and  paper  situation,  sailed  for  home 
last  week  on  the  Kungsholm  of  the  Swedish-American 
Line.  Mr.  Jenssen  deplored  the  lack  of  reforestation  he 
observed  while  in  America.  Reforesting  of  spruce  forests, 
he  said,  was  woefully  neglected,  and  tracts  cut  fifty  years 
ago  are  still  denuded.  The  denuding  of  the  forests,  he 
.  said,  was  due  primarily  to  the  growing  demand  for  news- 
print in  the  United  States. 

The  International  Paper  Company  is  understood  to 
have  under  way  two  additional  water  power  developmenti 
aggregating  about  20,000  horse  power.  The  current  will 
be  sold  to  outside  interests  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
addition  will  increase  the  company's  income.  Work  is  be- 
ing done  on  the  feeder  dam  development  in  connection 
with  the  Finch-Pruyn  Company,  while  preliminary  oper- 
ations have  been  started  at  High  Falls  on  the  Saranac 
River. 

The  L'nion  Bag  and  Paper  Corporation  lias  declared  a 
dividend  of  1  1-2  per  cent,  upon  its  stock,  payable  Janu- 
ary 15,  1924,  to  the  holders  of  record  of  the  stock  at  the 
close  of  business  on  January  5,   1924. 

John  Lackner,  president  of  Lackner  Paper  Companv, 
Astoria,  L.  I.,  is  in  serious  condition  in  his  home  in  Flush- 
ing, L.  I.,  following  an  attack  on  him  by  bandits  last  Sat- 
urday. Mr.  Lackner  was  returning  to  Iiis  factory  from  a 
bank  with  the  company's  $1,600  pay-roll,  when  two 
armed  bandits  waylaid  him.  Mr.  Lackner  resisted  them 
and  was  shot  in  the  right  arm.  He  not  only  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  money  he  was  carrying,  but  chased  after  the 
highwaymen  until  he  collapsed  due  to  loss  of  blood. 
Though  the  bandits  escaped  after  their  atteni])ted  hold-up, 
the  police  later  arrested  a  man  who  had  a  pistol  in  his  pos- 
session and  who,  they  claimed,  admitted  having  shot  Mr. 
Lackner. 

A.  W.  Chaffee,  Louis  Rockwell  and  Harry  Hampstead, 
are  incorporators  of  the  St.  Charles  Paper  Box  Company, 


St.  Charles,  111.,  which  has  been  formed  to  manufacture 
set-up  and  folding  boxes.  It  is  reported  that  the  company 
will  take  over  the  plant  formerly  occupied  by  the  Rob- 
bins  Paper  Box  Companj'. 

It  is  rmnored  in  the  trade  that  Howard  W.  Taylor,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  Dill  and  Collins,  has 
resigned  and  that  on  January  1  he  will  become  president 
of  the  W.  C.  Hamilton  and  Sons  Company  which  conducts 
the  paper  mill  at  Miquon,  formerly  Lafayette,  on  the 
Schuylkill  River  just  about  Manayunk.  With  the  com- 
ing of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  present  head  of  the  company,  Sam- 
uel L.  Hammer,  who  has  been  with  the  company  since  the 
retirement  of  Treas.  B.  Synder  a  j'ear  ago,  will  fill  the 
position  of  treasurer.  Changes  in  the  personnel,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  inaugurate  a  large  development  in  the  Hamil- 
ton business. 

A.  M.  Korloff,  former  captain  in  the  Imperial  Russian 
army,  is  doing  turns  at  the  various  hard  manual  tasks 
that  go  with  the  experience  of  being  a  woods  worker  in 
the  snow  covered  timber  regions  of  northern  Michigan. 
This  is  the  seventh  State  in  which  Capt.  Korloff  has 
worked  as  a  lumberjack  to  obtain  information  which  he 
expects  to  take  back  to  Russia  in  order  to  teach  Ameri- 
can forestry  methods  to  his  countrymen.  Korloff,  who  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Imperial  Forestry  School  at  Petrograd 
and  who  received  a  master's  degree  from  the  LTniversity 
of  Washington  last  year,  now  is  working  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  school  of  Forestry  of  Yale  University.  Born 
in  Siberia  thirty-two  years  ago,  Capt.  Korloff  spent  five 
years  in  the  Russian  army,  during  which  time  he  served 
against  the  Germans  in  the   Riga  campaign. 

A  report  by  the  Forester  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  states  that  fires  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  national  forests  swept  373,214  acres  during  1922, 
and  destroyed  timber  and  other  property  valued  at  494,- 
965,  exclusive  of  the  intangible  and  indirect  damage  to 
young  growth.  It  is  pointed  out  that  this  destruction  of 
wooded  areas  owned  by  the  public,  which  are  carefully 
watched  and  protected,  is  probably  greatly  exceeded  in 
areas  of  equal  size  owned  privately.  Urgent  requests  are 
contained  in  the  report  to  all  who  own  large  acreage  to 
plant  trees,  and  attention  to  plant  trees,  and  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  annual  drain  on  the 
country's  forests  amounts  to  25,000,000,000  feet,  while 
growth  replaced  amounts  to  only  6,000,000,000  feet. 

A  bulletin  of  the  Forest  Service  shows  that  the  United 
States  is  now  using  more  wood  than  any  other  country. 

The  Forest  Products  Division  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  largest  single  organization 
of  professional  engineers  in  the  country,  will  urge  the 
adoption  by  Congress  and  by  the  Legislature  of  the  vari- 
ous States  of  a  "definite,"  constructive  program  for  main- 
taining the  productivity  of  our  forests  and  forest  lands 
under  Government  auspices  and  at  public  expense."  The 
division,  according  to  an  announcement  made  by  Chair- 
man Thomas  D.  Perry  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  from  the 
society's  national  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  will 
recommend  that  this  society  place  its  resources  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies 
in  arousing  the  interest  of  the  nation's  engineers  in  timber 
conservation  and  reforestation  "as  absolutely  necessary  to 
continue  our  timber  supply  and  perpetuate  our  water  pow- 
er and  inland  navigation." 
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PAPER  TRADE  REVIEW 

Till'  business  of  llir  pulp  ;iM(l  p.ipcr  industry  has 
bt'iMi  (■oini)lt'tc(l  for  tiu'  iiivscnt  yi^ar  and  most  of  the 
maiiufacturi-rs  and  distril)nt(U-s  are  busy  preparing 
for  stoek  taldnfi  between  Christmas  and  New  Years. 
For  the  most  part  it  must  be  said  that  stocks  of  con- 
sumers and  jobbers  are  low  as  the  year  closes,  and 
some  lines  are  partieularly  so  in  view  of  the  uneer- 
tainty  regrardinj;  the  development  of  trade  during'  192-1- 
and  the  disturbance  created  in  current  business  by 
the  intricacies  and  exactions  of  the  new  Sales  Tax. 
Taking:  the  year  in  review  it  may  be  stated  that  as  far 
as  the  jobbers  are  concerned  business  has  been  a  little 
ahead  of  last  year  in  resjject  to  volume,  while  prices 
are  slightly  higher  on  flat  papers.  During  the  year 
the  outstanding  feature  of  pulp  and  paper  operations 
was  the  spottiness  that  characterized  market  condi- 
tions almost  from  the  beginning  of  1923.  The  ex- 
perience of  most  paper  distributors  was  that  while 
their  books  showed  a  good  turn-over  in  certain  months 
of  1922,  and  ^vhilc  the  same  was  anticipated  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  the  present  year,  it  did  not 
always  materialize,  although  following  months  and 
periods  woitld  average  uji  and  a  fairly  satisfactory 
total  volume  of  business  for  the  year  resulted. 
Newsprint  Mills  Busy 

The  newsprint  mills  may  be  said  to  have  been  run- 
ning at  capacity  all  year.  They  have  been  exception- 
ally busy  and  both  the  contract  and  spot  demand  have 
kept  up  well,  with  prices  fairly  steady.  Despite  con- 
siderably increased  production  facilities  during  the 
year  none  of  the  Canadian  mills  had  any  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  their  output  and  increased  production 
plans  for  the  coming  year  ajipear  to  be  justified  by  the 
present  excellent  state  of  this  branch  of  the  paper 
industrv". 

Pulp 

There  was  a  good  demand  for  sulphite  pulp  in  the 
earlier  months  of  1923  but  during  the  past  six  months 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  both  price  and  demand. 
The  groundwood  market  has  shown  an  erratic  tend- 
ency, and  early  in  the  fall,  owing  to  low  water  and 
the  shutting  down  of  several  grinders  in  consequence, 
prices  jumped  as  high  as  $50  and  $.55  a  ton  at  the  mill, 
or  practically  double  what  it  had  been  selling  for  a 
few  months  before.  However,  with  the  advent  of  fall 
rains  there  was  an  easing  up  in  values  and  prices 
dropped  to  about  $40,  which  is  the  ruling  price  at  the 
mills  today. 

Book  and  Writing  Papers 

In  book  and  writing  papers  the  situation  is  such 
that  the  total  production  is  much  more  than  the  Cana- 
dian market  can  consume  and  the  outlet  of  surplus 
stocks  depends  upon  foreign  demand.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  worth  mentioning  that  two  of  the  leading 
Canadian  mills  have  sent  representatives  to  other 
countries  to  get  first  hand  information  and  details  re- 
garding weights,  sizes  and  quantities  to  meet  special 


calls.  .\one  of  tile  liook  mills  have  bciMi  running  at 
capacity  during  the  year  and  have  i)een  operating  on 
from  seventy-five  to  eighty  jmr  cent  of  their  normal 
output.  The  one  feature  which  apjiears  to  have  thor- 
oughly taken  root  in  the  trade  is  that  the  old  i)racticc 
of  placing  orders  months  ahead  for  deliveries  has  been 
thrown  into  the  discard  and  now,  except  on  contracts 
made  with  the  publishers,  banks  and  other  steady  con- 
servative users  of  book  papers  and  writings,  orders 
are  placed  only  as  required  and  in  very  mush  smaller 
quantities  than  previously.  This,  of  course,  is  not  an 
ideal  inethod  of  transacting  business,  but  the  war  and 
its  subsequent  effects  brought  about  many  changes  in 
business  methods  and  selling  arrangements,  and  the 
ordering  of  stocks  from  hand  to  mouth  is  not  alone 
peculiar  to  the  paper  trade  but  has  been  done  in  prac- 
tically all  lines  of  allied  and  other  industr3'.  Whether 
the  old  routine  will  ever  be  resumed  and  orders  placed 
months  ahead  for  deliver}'  is,  of  course,  jn'oblematical. 
and  will  depend  largely  on  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, foreign  trade  conditions,  price  tendencies, 
facilities  of  delivery,  etc. 

Good  Year  for  Some  Lines 

While  some  classes  of  x)aper  have  had  a  rather  light 
year  in  volume,  some  lines  have  come  through  well, 
notably  tissues,  toilets  and  light  weight  papers  gen- 
erally. There  has  been  a  big  output  of  these  lines  and 
on  the  whole  manufacturers  are  fairly  well  satisfied 
with  the  year's  operations.  Manufacturing  stationers 
have  had  quite  a  good  year,  although  they  are  quiet 
at  the  moment,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  envelope 
manufacturers.  Converters  of  paper  generally  have 
done  a  good  business  and  up  until  a  couple  of  months 
ago  the  paper  box  industry  was  thriving  and  using 
good  quantities  of  board.  The  year  closed  in  these 
lines  with  a  falling  off  in  business.  While  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  saw  a  recession  in  prices  for  kraft 
and  wrapping  papers,  the  year,  on  the  whole,  has  been 
a  good  one  for  these  lines,  and  while  the  manufactur- 
ing companies  have  perhaps  not  made  so  much  money, 
they  have  done  a  fairly  satisfactory  volume  of  business. 
Outlook  Good 

While  the  latter  part  of  the  year  showed  a  falling 
otjf  in  business  generally  in  paper  lines  manufacttirers 
and  jobbers  alike  are  looking  forward  to  a  comeback 
early  in  the  new  year.  They  point  to  the  fact  that 
Canadian-made  papers  are  attracting  more  attention 
today  than  ever  before  and  that  there  is  a  general 
tendene.y  on  the  part  of  the  consuming  public  to  give 
the  home  article  the  preference.  This  appears  to  be 
the  policy  in  the  printing  and  other  paper  consuming 
trades  and  with  the  Canadian  mills  turning  out  paper 
in  most  lines  that  can  compete  with  the  best  of  foreign 
importations,  the  coming  year  should  produce  a  still 
greater  demand  for  Canadian-made  paper  lines. 


There  are  souls  in  this  world  who  have  the  gift  of 
finding  joy  everywhere  and  of  leaving  it  behind  them 
when  they  go. 


Annual  meetings  of  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
x\ssociation  -  Montreal  -  Jan.  23,  24,  25. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


Now  York,  December  22.— (Special  Correspondence) 
—The  holiday  spirit  is  in  the  air,  and,  as  is  usually 
the  case  when  the  Christmas  season  rolls  around,  busi- 
ness is  being  affected  in  an  unfavorable  way,  that  is, 
business  in  pa]ier.  The  market  in  New  York  this  week 
has  exhibited  little  activity  of  importance.  There  has 
been  a  routine  demand  for  paper  but  consumers  in 
seneral  have  limited  their  buying  to  cover  immediate 
needs,  and  there  has  l)een  a  noticeable  reluctance  to 
augment  stocks  Avith  the  inventory  period  here  and 
with  nearly  everyone  endeavoring  to  keep  stocks  at  as 
low  a  level  as  possible. 

Some  paper  mills  are  curtailing  production  to  a 
point  where  they  are  closing  down  for  .several  days 
next  week.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  market  for 
paper  is  any  different  from  that  ordinarily  ruling  at 
just  this  time  of  the  }-ear.  Repairs  to  machinery  have 
to  be  made  at  aroiuid  this  season,  and  paper  man- 
ufacturers usually  select  the  last  week  of  the  year  in 
which  to  effect  these  repairs  and  to  take  inventory. 
Therefore  the  situation  at  manufacturing  centres  is 
likely  to  be  quiet  for  the  next  few  days  or  until  after 
the  holidays  are  over  and  the  market  gets  back  into 
its  normal  swing. 

No  material  changes  in  paper  prices  have  occurred 
during  the  current  week.  The  tendency  in  some  grades 
is  unmistakably  downward  and  slight  revisions  in  an 
off  direction  have  been  made  in  certain  cases,  but  mar- 
ket levels  on  the  whole  are  Ijeing  well  maintained. 
Newsprint  is  in  a  strong  market  position.  Supplies  are 
moving  into  consumption  in  large  tonnage,  and  mills 
are  working  at  capacity  or  close  to  maximum  output. 
Reports  say  that  the  International  Paper  Company  is 
operating  its  plants  at  the  ])eak  of  production,  averag- 
ing about  2.000  tons  per  day.  The  comjiany  reports 
that  there  has  been  some  falling  off'  of  demand  for 
paper  other  than  newsprint,  but  that  print  paper  de- 
mand shows  no  signs  of  abatement. 

Newsprint  production  in  thi^  I'nited  States  in  No- 
vember totalled  119.720  tons,  compared  with  r22.07.'{ 
tons  in  October,  while  shipments  from  mills  amounted 
to  117,17H  tons,  against  124,8!)4  tons  in  October.  This 
means  that  manufacturers  shipped  out  very  nearly  all 
of  their  production  last  month,  also  that  outjiut  was 
up  close  to  a  record  level.  Canadian  prodiuttion  of 
110.889  tons  makes  a  total  for  the  Continent  in  No- 
vember of  229,559  tons.  Canadian  mills  shipped  110,- 
786  tons,  making  an  even  better  showing  than  United 
States  mills. 

The  anti-dumping  ban  again.st  imports  of  newsprint 
from  Sweden  into  the  Ignited  States  has  been  lifted  by 
the  Treasury  Department, 'Director  Camp  of  the  Cus- 
toms Service  having  approved  the  request  of  the  Col- 
lector of  Customs  at  Baltimore  for  the  withdrawal  of 
dnmijing  notices  covering  newsprint  paper  from 
Sweden  because  of  the  great  difference  between  the 
quantities  purchased  there  for  liome  consumption  and 
for  exportation  to  the  United  States. 

Manufacturers  of  book  ])aper  are  reported  .shading 
jn-ices  in  some  instances.  This  class  of  paj^er  producers 
are  undoubtedly  in  want  of  additional  business.  Book 
paper  is  moving  in  good  tonnage  on  contracts  but 
transient  demand  is  develo[)iiig  slowly,  and  most  mills 


i-equire  more  orders  to  warrant  production  operations 
closer  to  capacity  than  they  are  now  running.  Man- 
ufacturers consequently  are  not  permitting  questions 
of  slightly  lower  prices  to  stand  in  the  way  of  securing 
orders,  and  when  consumers  show  willingness  to  place 
tonnage  business  they  are  generally  getting  the  paper 
desired  at  price  concessions.  Machine  finished  book 
paper  is  quoted  on  an  average  at  about  6.50  cents  per 
pound  f.o.b.  New  Y'ork;  down  to  6  cents  has  been  men- 
tioned in  some  quarters,  however,  though  the  paper 
involved  in  transactions  at  the  latter  price  has  not 
been  of  extra  good  quality.  Coated  hook  is  quoted  at 
about  8  cents  a  pound  upwards,  depending  on  the 
grade  and  quantity. 

Wrapping  continues  to  evince  a  soft  price  under- 
tone. The  stimulation  of  demand  occasioned  by  pre- 
holiday  buying  of  retail  merchants  is  over,  and  the 
market  at  the  moment  is  rather  narrow ;  moreover, 
competition  for  business  is  keen,  importers  cutting  in 
on  domestic  producers  in  a  great  number  of  cases  and 
marketing  the  foreign  product  in  this  country.  No.  1 
domestic  kraft  wrapping  is  quoted  at  about  6  to  6''  i 
cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  Y''ork.  while  the  best  grade 
of  imported  kraft  is  reported  selling  at  around  6  cents 
a  pound  in  New  York. 

Quotations  on  box  boards  ai'c  steadier  although 
reports  state  demand  is  quiet.  Paper  box  manufac- 
turers are  purchasing  in  a  cautious  manner  and 
chiefly  against  immediate  requirements,  while  mills 
have  curtailed  their  operations,  particularly  those  in 
the  East.  Nevertheless  plain  chip  board  is  quoted  at 
$47.50  a  ton  f.o.b.  New  Y'ork,  which  is  a  little  above 
the  price  recently  prevailing,  and  news  board  at  $52.50. 
The  probabilitie.s^^avor  ^uyel'S  getting  board  at 
slightly  under  the.se  figures,  however,  when  tonnage 
lots  are  involved. 

GROUND  WOOD.  —  Prices  of  mechanical  pidp  are 
steady  and  everything  ])oints  to  supplies  moving  into 
consuming  channels  in  consistent  fashion.  Probably 
demand  has  eased  off'  somewhat  during  the  past  few 
days,  but  this  is  attributed  to  nothing  else  than  the 
inventory  season,  and  as  mo.st  grinders  are  well  fixed 
with  contracts  and  old  orders  they  are  not  worrying 
over  the  slowing  down  of  the  market  at  the  moment. 
The  outstanding  feature  in  ground  wood  would  seem 
to  be  that  producers  themselves  are  using  up  their 
product  at  a  heavy  rate,  that  they  have  been  unable 
to  accumulate  pulp  for  some  time  and  that  therefore 
they  have  far  less  than  normal  stocks  on  hand.  There 
is  consequently  no  pressure  to  sell,  and  prices  are  well 
maintained.  Domestic  ground  wood  is  quoted  at 
around  $40  a  ton  f.o.b.  producing  plants,  with  quota- 
tions varying  in  accordance  with  the  air  dry  test  and 
the  freight  from  grinding  to  consuming  mills.  Im- 
ported ground  wood  of  Scandinavian  origin  is  quoted 
in  New  Y^ork  at  $38  a  ton  ex  dock  at  this  port. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  —  There  is  not  much  activity 
of  note  in  chemical  wood  pulp  at  present.  Demand 
from  paper  mills  has  noticeably  subsided  in  the  past 
several  days,  reflecting  the  desire  of  consumers  to  keep 
stocks  low  for  inventories,  and  the  bulk  of  such  busi- 
ness as  has  been  transacted  has  involved  foreign  pulp 
for  forward  shipment  from  abroad.  The  price  tone  is 
steadier  by  far  than  it  was  a  shoi-t,  while  ago.  Im- 
porters, domestic  producers  and  dealers  in  common 
express   the   opinion     that   pulp    values  have   at  last 
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siriifk  litiltiiiii.  iiiid  till'  hclit-r  prevails  tliat  the  mar 
ki't  will  sliow  a  relKiimd  iipwai'il  soon  after  the  turn 
of  I  lie  year.  ('(iiisu(|iieiitlv  there  is  not  as  iimeh  pres- 
sure to  sell,  ami  owners  of  pulp  ajjpear  more  detei'mined 
to  hold  out  for  the  priees  asked. 

Uci)orts  have  been  heard  of  sales  of  Swedish  kraft 
pulp  at  2.r)0  cents  a  pound  ex  doek  New  York,  while 
foreijjn  unlileaehed  sulphite  is  said  to  have  sold  also 
down  to  this  same  tijiure.  However,  priees  of  dom- 
estic kraft  seem  iirmer.  One  lar^re  jjroduccr  is  said 
to  have  annonneed  an  advanet?  from  '2M)  to  2.65  cents 
for  his  No.  1  kraft  f.o.b.  pulp  mill,  and  a  well  known 
Canadian  manufacturer  is  reported  securing  sub- 
stantially above  this  price  for  No.  1  kraft  pulp. 
Bleached  sulphite  is  reported  selling-  at  about  4  cents  a 
pound  for  No.  1  donu'stic  f.o.b.  pulj)  mills,  and  at 
slightly  under  this  level  for  No.  1  foreign,  with  No.  2 
foreign  said  to  have  been  bongiit  by  paper  mills  down 
to  Hot)  cents  ex  dock  New  York. 

KAUS.  — •  A  distinctly  firm  tone  marks  papermaking 
rags.  Regardless  of  the  dull  period  occasioned  by  the 
holidays  and  inventory-taking,  priees  of  rags  tend 
strongly  upward,  and  additional  advances  have  been 
recorded  this  week  in  some  grades.  Roofing  rags  are 
particularly  strong.  No.  1  roofing  has  sold  at  close  to 
2  cents  a  pound,  1.90  cents  being  the  figure  definitely 
mentioned  f.o.b.  New  York,  while  No.  2  roofing  stock 
has  brought  1.50  cents  New  York.  New  cuttings  are 
firm  and  in  some  instances  advancing.  Blue  overall 
cuttings  are  reported  held  by  dealers  at  9  cents  a 
pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  unbleached  muslins  at  11.75 
cents,  w-ashables  at  5.50  cents,  No.  1  white  shirt  cut- 
tings at  13  cents  or  higher,  and  light  silesias  at  8.25 
cents.  Old  white  rags  are  hard  to  locate  in  sizable 
quantities  and  of  nsual  good  quality,  while  thirds  and 
blues  are  selling  in  a  steady  way  and  stiffening  prices, 
repacked  blues  bringing  3  cents  or  more  a  pound  f.o.b. 
New  York  and  miscellaneous  packing  2.50  cents.  There 
have  been  sales  of  foreign  clark  cottons  reported  to 
roofing  paper  mills  at  1.65  cents  a  pound  ex  dock  New 
York,  indicating  that  these  rags  are  steadily  climbing 
in  value. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  Slight  declines  in  several  grades 
constitute  about  the  only  changes  of  importance  in  old 
paper  in  the  New  York  market  this  week.  Old  maga- 
zines have  eased  off  a  trifle  to  where  mills  are  buying 
heavy  No.  1  flat  magazines  at  1.50  cents  per  pound 
f.o.b.  this  city,  though  special  quality  packing  is  of 
course  fetching  above  this  price.  Old  kraft  paper 
has  eased  also,  sales  of  No.  1  packing  at  2.10  cents  a 
pound  and  probably  at  a  shade  less  being  reported. 
Folded  newspapers  are  steady  at  85  to  90  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds  New  York,  and  No.  1  mixed  paper  is 
selling  at  60  to  65  cents.  Shavngs  are  quoted  at  prev- 
ious prices,  with  soft  white  at  around  3.15  cents  a 
pound  f.o.b.  New  York  showing  more  firmness  than 
hard  white,  which  are  quoted  at  3.80  to  4  cents  New 
York,  depending  on  the  quality  of  packing.  A  parti- 
cularly strong  item  is  white  blank  news.  Dealers  are 
demanding  at  lea.st  2,25  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New 
York  for  this  paper,  and  some  will  uot  take  orders  at 
this  basis  owing  to  the  high  prices  ruling  in  the  trade 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  —  Old  rope  quota- 
tions hold  at  about  last  reported  levels.  No.  1  dom- 
estic manila  rope  is  selling  at  6.50  cents  a  pound  f.o.b. 
New  York,  and  No.  1  foreign  manila  rope  at  6  to  6.25 
cents  ex  dock  at  this  port.     Perhaps  buyers  are  pick- 
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ing  up  an  occasional  lot  of  rope  at  slisrhtly  under  these 
rates  More  activity  is  noted  in  scrap  bagginfr.  Roof- 
in<'  baggingr  is  moving  fairly  freely  at  90  to  95  cents 
a  hund'red  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  dealers  tell  ol 
receiving  1.25  to  1.40  cents  a  pound  New  York  for  No. 
1  scrap'burlap  packed  for  tissue  and  manila  paper 
mills.  The  fact  that  roofing  bagging  is  moving  well 
prompts  dealers  to  ship  mo.st  of  their  supply  of  mixed 
bagging  to  roofing  pa])er  mills  rather  than  sort  it,  so 
that^a\^ailable  stocks  of  N<..  1  bagiriiig  dv  not  up  to 
normal. 

AMERICANS  IN  DEAL  WITH  VICKERS,  LTD. 

Interviewed  in  New  York  recently  following  his 
return  from  Europe,  George  E.  Learnard.  president  of 
the  International  Combustion  Engineering  Corporation, 
said  that  the  negotiations  in  progress  for  several 
months  between  his  company  and  Viekers.  Limited, 
for  the  joining  of  these  two  interests  in  the  manu- 
facture of  power  plant  equipment  have  been  success- 
fully concluded. 

He  explained  that  the  eomiiany  will  be  immediately 
registered  in  England  under  the  name  Viekers  &  In- 
ternational Combustion  Engineering.  Limited,  with  an 
initial  capital  of  £500.000.  All  of  the  stock  is  owned 
in  equal  shares  by  the  two  companies.  It  is  also 
pointed  out  that  no  new  financing  is  re(|uired. 

The  directors  of  the  new  company  follow :  Sir  Trevor 
Dawson,  London.  England,  deputy  chairman  and  man- 
aging director  Viekers,  Limited,  chairman  of  new  com- 
pan/:  George  R.  T.  Taylor,  managing  director  Taylor 
iiros.!  Limited,  Leeds  and  Manchester,  England  (a 
\ickers.  Limited,  subsidiary),  managing  director  of 
new  company;  George  E.  Learnard.  president  Inter- 
national Combustion  Engineering  Corporation,  and 
Wilfrid  R.  Wood,  vice-president  International  Com- 
bustion Engineering  Corporation. 

Mr.  Learnard  further  said: 

"The  plant  of  the  new  company  is  situated  at  Bar- 
row-in-Furness, England,  and  will  commence  imme- 
diately the  manufacture  in  its  own  works  of  boilers 
especially  adapted  for  the  burning  of  coal  in  pulverized 
form,  superheaters.  economi;^crs.  Raymond  impact  pul- 
verizers, dryers,  air  heaters  and  all  other  auxiliary 
[)0wer  plant  equipment. 

"The  company  will  specialize  in  the  designing,  build- 
ing and  equipping  of  complete  power  plants,  all  units 
..f^which  can  be  manufactured  by  the  new  company 
and  by  other  companies  affiliated  with  Viekers, 
Limited,  or  International  Combustion  Engineering 
f'orporation." 


•A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE  IS  SUFFICIENT  " 

Prevent  infection  by  having  even  the  slightest  ia- 
jnry  treated.  Even  a  scratch  may  iead  to  blood 
poisoning. 

Blood  poisoning  always  means  intense  suffering, 
sometimes  the  loss  of  a  limb,  or  even  death. 

Cases  of  infection  among  people  who  are  treated 
soon  after  an  injury  are  very  rare. 

A  few  minutes  at  the  liosyiital  may  prevent  weeks 
of  suffering.     Why  take  a  chance? 


SOME  HANDY  TOOLS 

The  Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  260  St. 
James  Street,  ^lontreal,  has  sent  us  copies  of  their 
bulletins  No.  8018-c  and  8117.  He  first  describes  the 
"Little  David"'  Penumatic  Grinders  and  Saw.  This 
shows  the  construction  of  this  handy  little  machine, 
together  with  a  number  of  illustrations  of  its  use  for 
a  wide  variety  of  purposes.  It  can  be  furnished  with 
a  Avire  brush  for  such  purposes  as  cleaning  paint,  or 
with  buffing  wheels  for  polishing.  Both  the  grinder 
and  the  pneumatic  saw  are  furnished  with  safety 
guards. 

Bulletin  No.  8117  describes  pneumatic  tool  acces- 
sories, such  as  air  hose,  lamps,  etc.,  and  chisels,  rivet 
set.  wire  brushes,  and  drills. 

These  bulletins  will  be  sent  on  request  by  the  Com- 
]:.any.  Between  .+300.000  and  $400,000  will  be  required 
to  construct  a  new  .slip  and  wharves  for  the  Spanish 
River  Pulji  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd..  at  Sault  Ste  Marie. 
The  sli])  will  be  200  ft.  wide  and  600  ft.  long,  and  will 
run  inland  to  within  100  ft.  of  the  Algoma  Central  Kail- 
way  track.  The  cost  of  dredging,  which  will  run  to 
about  -I^IOO.OOO.  will  be  borne  by  the  Government  in  con- 
sideration of  the  importance  of  the  industry  and  of  the 
company's  undertaking  to  ship  its  product  in  Canadian 
bottoms.  It  is  estimated  that  250,000  tons  of  freight, 
valued  at  .'t;7,500.000,  will  be  handled  annually. 

The  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Company  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  building  the  steel  towers  for 
the  Hydro-Electric  power  lines  between  Cameron  Falls 
and  Port  Ai'thur.  a  distance  of  80  miles,  at  a  cost  of 
$200,000.  The  company  is  also  filling  a  .'|;70.000  order 
for  pulp-mill  machinery  for  the  new  plant  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 


STRAW  MILLS  IN  ENGLAND 

Informat  icjii  i-ecf'ived  liy  I'.rifisli  'I'radf  Commis- 
sioner Fred  Field  in  Toronto  from  the  head  office  in 
London  regarding  the  paper  situation"  in  the  Britisli 
Isles  is  to  the  effect  that  there  has  been  no  rapid  de 
velopment  in  the  pulp  and  paper  trade  in  Great  Brit- 
ain during  the  past  month  or  so,  dtie.  it  is  stated,  to 
the  holiday  season.  One  satisfactory  point  has  been 
noted,  however,  and  that  is  that  there  have  been 
fewer  serious  complaints  than  is  usual  at  this  time  of 
year  from  the  paper  mills.  The  prices  of  raw  mate- 
rial, mechanical  and  chemical  wood  pulp,  and  esparto 
grass  have  fallen  slightly.  The  report  states  that 
Charles  Walmslcy  &  Co.,  Limited,  the  well-known 
paper  making  machine  manufacturers,  have  at  pres- 
ent orders  on  hand  for  more  than  fifteen,  practically 
all  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  It  is  stated 
that  the  firm  have  now  ten  paper  making  machines  of 
their  manufactiire  running  in  Canada,  one  of  the  best 
of  which  has  an  output  of  over  30  short  tons  of  paper 
per  day,  which  is  thought  to  be  a  world's  record. 

Ilis  Majesty's  Trade  Commissioner  in  Toronto  has 
been  advised  that  a  subsidiary  company  of  W.  V. 
Bowater  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  has  been  formed  in  England 
with  a  view  to  making  paper  at  a  neM'  mill  which  is 
being  erected  at  Northfleet.  Two  Walmsley  machines. 
221  inches  witie.  are  being  built  and  it  is  hoped  to 
have  the  mill  working  in  about  eighteen  months'  time. 
Two  new  companies,  under  the  name  of  the  Northfleet 
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Espm-lo  I'laril.  Lid,  ainl  tlir  l)c\;iilis  I'imum'ss,  JAd., 
have  hecii  fdininl  IHi-  I  lie  iiiiiiiiirjict  lire  of  paper.  The 
prot'fs.s  which  I  lie  hilirr  coiiipimy  coMtrol.s  is  licing  used 
ill  inakiii^r  the  p:ipri-  which  the  N'drlht'h'ct  Kspart'i 
I'lant,  Ltd..  propose  Id  pi-odiu-c,  and  it  is  understood 
that  a  luiiidicr  of  cxpcriiiiciils  arc  to  be  made  at  the 
mill  with  csparlii  straw  and  other  fil)res. 

CANADIAN  EXPORTS  IN  NOVEMBER 
IN  NOVEMBER 

The  i-ep(irt  issued  liy  the  (  anadian  I'ulp  and  I'api'r 
Association  states  that  the  total  exports  of  ]nilp  and 
paper  from  Canada  in  November  were  valned  at  $12,- 
11*7, 577.  This  was  slifxhtly  below  the  value  for  October 
exports  but  was  au  increase  of  $771,579  ov(>r  November 
1922. 

Expoi'ts  of  paper  in  November  w^ere  valued  at  $S.- 
.•i73.t]79  and  exports  of  pulp  at  $3,823,898. 

Details  for  the  various  grades  are  as  follows: 


November  1923 
cwts 


Nov.-mlier    1^22 


PAPER: 

New.spi'tiit 
Book     Paper 
Writing  Paper 
Other     Paper) 
A    Mnfrs. 


2.0liS.90  I 
3.263 
1.83S 


Value 

$T.(iS4.Tii9 
2ri,r)3.'-. 
19.392 

644,043 


i.890,(;;',3 

2.399 


$0.733. UTS 
16.778 
12.901 


$8,373,679 

$7,230,786 

PULP: 

Mechanical 

1)71,196 

$1,206,940 

659.215 

$    997.007 

Sulphite    Bl. 

269.095 

1,091,222 

253,713 

1,074,864 

Sulphite  Unblcl. 

27.1.748 

765.240 

527.962 

1.205.7S1 

Sulphate 

244.010 

760.496 

290.911 

917,560 

1,460,049      $3,823,898        1,731,801        $4,195,212 

Pulpwood  exports  in  November  amounted  to  68,943 
cords  valued  at  $739,943  which  was  a  considerable 
decline  from  the  previous  month  when  the  (juantity  ex- 
l)orted  was  102,138  cords  valued  at  $1,078,707. 

For  the  twelve  months  ending  November  30th..  1923 
there  was  an  apprecialile  gain  in  the  value  of  pulp  and 
paper  exports  over  the  twelve  months  ending  November 
1922.  Exports  of  paper  in  this  period  were  valued  at 
$92,589,172  compared  with  $74,319,656,  an  increase  of 
$18,269,516  and  pulp  exports  at  $46,790,411  compared 
with  $41,630,201  an  increase  of  $5,160,210  giving  a  total 
increase  in  value  of  $23,429,726. 

Following  are  details  of  exports  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  November  30th.  1922  and  1923: 

PULP: 


1  9 

2  2 

1  9 

23 

cwts 

Value 

cwts 

Value 

Mechanical 

6.443.012 

$9,524,488 

6,937,791 

$11,707,962 

Sulphite    Bid. 

2,989,475 

12,158,761 

8,140,646 

13,506,350 

Sulphite    Unblfl. 

4,239.891 

10.749,893 

4,498,153 

12.165,135 

Sulphate 

2.984,587 

9,197,059 

2,897,127 

9,410,964 

16,656,965      $41,630,201  17,473,717  $46,790,411 
PAPER; 

Newsprint               18.933,376      $67,943,074  22,572,880  $84,595,637 

Book    Paper                  31.352             227.391  47,642  350.529 

Bond    &    Writing         2.773             138,469  23.237  240,091 

2,733.521  407,193  3,046,989 


Wrapping 
Other    Paper) 
&.    Mnfrs.       ) 


359.403 


3,277,201 


4,355,926 


The  export.-,  of  pulpwood  in  the  twelve  month.s  end- 
ing November  1923  amounted  to  1,416,558  cords  valued 
at  $13,746,475  which  was  an  increase  of  45  per  cent. 
over  those  for  the  corresponding  period  ending  Novem- 
ber 1922  when  the  quantitv  exported  amounted  to  971,- 
976  cords  valued  at  $10,003,  526. 
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manu^ctured 
by  Leopold  Cassella.  ^  Cti.j  gt.  m.  b.H 

,IranKfori  o.Al. 

All  Dyestuffs 

For 

Paper  Dyeing 

BASIC  COLORS 

EOSINE  COLORS 

ACID  COLORS 

DIAMINE  COLORS. 

Best  suitable  colors  for  the  dyeing 
of  Blotting.  Mottled  and  Envelope 
Paper. 

Inquire  j or  pattern  cards  and  substance  samples. 


Rubinovich  &  Haskell,  Limited 


170  McGill  St., 


MONTREAL 


Only   .Aulhorized  Importers  and   Distributers 
for    Canada. 
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Getting  On  in  the  World  ? 
or  Just  in  Years? 


DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  stirest  and  safest  investment  you  could 
make  is  to  put  money  into  increased  earning  capacity  ? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  every  man  who  works  well  on  his  own  job, 
but  in  addition  studies  the  job  higher  up,  gets  there  eventually"? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  when  you  start  to  study,  you  put  yourself 
into  a  different  class? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  only  one  man  in  fifty  will  be  competing 
with  you? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  of  this  con- 
tinent is  looking  for  that  one  man  in  fifty? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  industry  has  spent  $50,000  to  help  that 
one  man  in  fifty? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  there  is  a  school  for  Pulp  and  Paper 
Makers  with  textbooks  written  by  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  how  to  read  and  write? 

THEN 

WHY  NOT  write  for 
Syllabus  and  Application  Blank 

TO 
Institute  of  Industrial  &  Domestic  Arts, 

Gardenvale,  Que. 

(The  authorized  school  of  the   Pulp  and  Paper   Industry      of  the  United  States  and  Canada.) 


Institute  of  Industrial  &  Domestic  Arts, 

Gardenvale,  Que. 

Please  send   without   obligation  to   me   a  copy   of   the  Syllabus   and 
Fill  this   out  Smd  I    *PP'''=»''o°  Blank  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Courses. 

NAME     

POSITION     

COMPANY    

ADDBK88    


COUPON 

ill  this  out  an 
send  it  in  NOW 
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CANADIAN    PAPER    MANUFACTURERS 

YOU  CAN  NOW  SECURK  THE  ELIXMAN  COKES 


(with  or  withoTit  the  patented  steel  caps) 
at  Hamilton,  Ontario 


B_  „  A.       Materials    used    in 
e  S  I ""       Construction 

Core  „ Indestructible 


Trial  lot  upon  request  —  without  cost  to  you 


Canadian  Elixman  Company,  Ltd. 
King  &  Sidney  Streets, 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Elixman  Paper  Core  Co.,  Inc. 
Maple  &  Center  Streets, 
Corinth,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


QUALITY  is  ECONOMY 

Our    Quality    is    Your    Economy 

"When  Quality  is  passed  up  for  a  low  price,  you  are  simply  mortgaging 
the  results  which  you  expect  in  service  and  thereby  assume  the  risk  of 
losing  far  more  in  the  end  than  you  thought  you  were  gaining  in  the  beginning." 

Louis  A.  Herbert 

We  furnish,  install  and  guarantee  Quality  linings  in 
Sulphite  Digesters  Blowpits  Caustic  Liquor  Tanks 


Kraft  Digesters 
Acid  Towers 
Leaching  Cells 


Blowpits 
Incinerators 
Autoclaves 
Separators 


Acid  Storage  Tanks 
Bleaching  Systems 
Combustion  Chambers 


STEBBINS  ENGINEERING  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

516-520  Light  &  Power  Building 
WATERTOWN,   NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 

(Chemical  Pulp  Mill  Engineers  and  Specialists) 
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Equip   your    Mills   with  Green   Bay 
Barkers -Materland  Labor  Saving 

Machines 

BARKERS  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time— both  normal  and  abnormal.  Higher 
prices  will  be  obtained  in  normal  times  for  paper  manufactured  from  wood  barked  on 
rotary  knife  barkers.    Equip  your  mill  to  take  care  of  normal  business  conditions. 

OVER  300  MACHINES  in  use  in  Scandinavian  countries  —  Unquestionable  evi- 
dence of  the  superiority  of  Green  Bay  Barkers,  over  any  other  methods  known. 


CANADIAN  BARKER  CO. 


SAULT  STE.  MARIE. 


ONTARIO 
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INDEX  TO  MILL  SUPPLIES 


Aclilrt-Mst^s.  wlui.M()  IUIIMU8  BPiifiir  In  the  fiillowlnK  classified   Index,   may    lie   found  ii| 
An  alphabetical   Index  to  advertlseia  will  be  found  on  the  paRO  facliiR  the  Inside  b.-i 
apply   to  all  advertisers: — One-elRhth   paKe.  every   Issue,   three  headlnBs:   one-q 
[ine-tialf  pane 


1  reference  to  their  advertisements 
cover.  The  following  regulations 
page,     every     Issue,     six     headings 


very  Issue,  twelve  headlnRs:  full  page,  every  Issue,  twenty-four  lieadlnRs. 
Buyers  who  are  unable  to  find  In  the  classification  here  Riven  such  machinery  or  supplies  as  they  desire  are  Invited 
to  write  Service  Department,  I'ulp  and  Taper  Magazine,  Gardeiivale.  Que.,  who  <iin.  In  all  probability,  refer  them  to 
proper  sources. 


Acid  Proof  BrlokB  &   Cement: 

Heverldge    Supply    Co,,    Ltd. 

I'ulp  it  Taper  Mill  Accessories,  Ltd. 

Acid  Syatems:  _    ,,^       _, 

Stebbins    Engineering    &    Mfg.    Co. 

Acctuiiulatora   —   Hydraulic: 

llvilraullc  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 
Northern    Foundry    &    Machine    Co 
Tort    Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,    Ltd. 

Air"  ComprtBsors: 

t'anadian    IngersoU-Rand    Co.,    Ltd. 
Canadian   Falrbanlts-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Parling   Bros.,    Ltd.  „.     ,         ,  . . 

rinmlnion    Engineering    Works,    Ltd. 

Air  Conditioning: 

Can.   Sirocco  Co.,   Ltd. 

Ross.    J.    O.    Engineering   Co. 

Sturtevant,  B.  F.  &  Co.,  of  Can.,   Ltd. 

Air  Washer*: 

Sturtevant,  B.  F.  &  Co.  of  Can.  Ltd. 

Air  Receivers: 

Can.   Des  Moines  Steel  Co..   Ltd. 
I'ort   Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd. 
Steel   Trough   &  Machine  Co..   Ltd. 


Alum: 

M.  Gottesman  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Imperial   Trading  Co. 
Knibflelsch   Corporation. 


Antlmonlal  Iiead  Pipe  and  Sheets: 

The  Canada   Metal   Co..  Ltd. 
Arresters,  I^ocomotlve  Spark: 

HenitrioU    Manufacturing    Co. 
Babbitt  Metals: 

Beverldge    Supply    Co.,    Ltd. 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co,  Ltd. 

(^anada    Metal    Co.,    Ltd..    The 

McAvlty.    T.    &    Son. 

Tallman   Brass  &   Metal.    Ltd. 


Ballne  Presses: 

Hydraulic    Machinery    Co..    Ltd. 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Ltd 

Barkers: 

Boving  Hydraulic  &  Eng.  Co..   Ltd. 

Canadian  Barker  Co. 

Canadian    Barking    Drum    Co. 

Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand    Co..    Ltd. 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse   Co.,   Ltd. 

Carthage   Machine   Co. 

Dominion    Engineering    Works.    Ltd. 

famUton,    Wm.    Co.,    Ltd. 
aoKinnon  Steel  Co.,   Ltd. 
ulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories,  Ltd. 
Waterous  Engine   Works.   Co.,   Ltd. 
Bearing's : 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co..    Ltd. 

ganadjan   Llnk.-Belt  Ltd. 
an.   S.  K.   F.  Co.,   Ltd. 
Dodge  Manufacturing  Co. 
Ktngsbury   Machine   Works 
Waterous    Engine    Works    Co.,    Ltd. 
Beaters: 

Qectrams.     Ltd. 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co..   Ltd. 

Clafln  Eng.  Co. 

EmCTson  Btanufacturijig  Co. 

awnllton.    William   Co..    Ltd. 

Jttxfhern    Foundry    &    Machine    Co 

Ton    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co.,    Ltd. 

Sherbrooke    Machinery    Co.,    Ltd. 

Waterous    Engine   Works   Co.,    Ltd. 

Beater  Brass  te  Bed  Flatas: 

Beverldre   Supply  Co,,    Ltd 

Bolton   W.   D.   Sons.   Inc. 

vV:iterou3    Engine    Works    Co.,    Ltd. 

Belt   Conveyors: 
Beltlntr: 

Beverldge    Supply   Co,    Ltd. 

Canadian  Fltlrbanks-tiorse  Co..  Ltd. 


Dodge    MunufacturiiiK   Cd 
Ooniinlon    Belting    Co. 
DomitWon     Rubber    System. 
Ounlop   Tire  &  Rubber  Co, 
Cutta    Tercha   &   Rubber.    \Ai\ 
.Tones  &  Olassco.   Regd 
McAvltv,   T.   &  Sons.    Ltd. 
Sadler  &  Haworth. 

Voorhees  Rubber   Mfg.   Co.    of  (';iii;ul;i 
Limited. 

Belt  Clamps: 
Belting  Conveyor: 

I  InttM    Teroha    &    Rubbei-   Ci...    l.ld, 
Beltlngr  —  leather: 
Oralcni    iH    Knight. 

Bins: 

Hendrick  Manufacturing  Co 
Port    Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..    Ltd. 
'.Valerius    Kngine    Work.s    Co.     Ltd. 
Bleaching'  Apparatus: 

Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co.    Ltd. 
Etebbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.   Co. 

Bleaching  Powders: 

Gotte.sn)an,    M.   &   Co..    Inc. 
Blowers: 

Canadian    Sirocco    Co..    Ltd. 
Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd 
The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Ross,   ,T.   O.   Engineering  Co. 
Sherbrooke   Machinery   Co..    Ltd 
Sturtevant  B.  F.  Co.  of  Canada.' Ltd. 

Boats,    Motor    Head-Works    for    towlne' 
logs;  - 

Russel    Brothers. 


Bodies,  Truck: 

Hendrick    Manufacturing   Co. 

Boilers: 

Babcock   &   Wilcox.    Ltd. 

Canadian   Sirocco   Co..    Ltd. 

Dominion  Engineering  Works.    Ltd 

Engineering     &      Machine     Woriss     of 

Canada,  Ltd. 

Goldie  &    McCulloch    Co..    Ltd 

Hamilton,  William  Co.,   Ltd. 

Port   Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,    I.,td 

Waterous   Engine  Works  Co..    Ltd. 

Boiler  Preservatives: 

Beveridge    Supply   Co..    Ltd. 
Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse   Co      Ltd 
Vera    Chemical    Co.    of   Canada.    Ltd. 

Brackets: 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Brimstone: 

Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co. 

Brass  Wire  Cloth  Pourdrlnler  Wires: 

See   Wire   Cloth. 

Bronze  —  Acid  Besistlng: 

Carthage   Machine   Co. 

Dominion    Engineering    Works.    Ltd 

Hendrick   Mfg.   Co 

Hydraulic  Machinery   Co..    Ltd. 

McAvlty  T.  &  Sons..  Ltd. 

Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co  ,  Ltd 

Port    Arthur   Shipbuilding   Co.,    Ltd 

Tallman  Brass  &  Metal,  Ltd. 

Walmsley,  Charles  &  Co..   (Can.).  Ltd. 

Buckets: 

Dodge  Manufacturing  Co. 

Llnk-Bslt  LlmitecT 

Hendrick    Manufacturing    Co. 

The  Jeffre-y  Mfg.   C6 

McKinnon   Steel   Co..   Ltd. 

The  Steel  Trough  &  Machine  Co..  Ltd 

Burrs:  i—t 

Canadian     Fairbanks-Morse     Co .     Ltd 
Waterous    Engine    Works    Co.,    Ltd. 

Cables  —  Power  and  Telephone: 

Northern  Electric  Co..  Ltd 
Calenders  —  aiasslse: 

Nnnwood   FnelnAertnB'  Co 
Calender  Bolls: 
Bertrams.   Ltd. 
Dominion  Enclnssrine  Works.  Ltd. 


Northern   Foundry  &  Machine  Co     Ltd 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd 
Calend"e'r:r^''  '""'"'••^  *  ^°-   '^an.).  Ltd. 

Norwood    KngineerlnK   Co. 

Waini.sley,  Chnrles  &  Co     ((•■,„  i     i  ,  i 
Camp   Supplies:  '  '■   ''''' 

Can.idian    Mlll<    IToduet.s.    Ltd. 
Cans: 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Co..  of  <••,„      I  .,, 

•Samuel    M.    Langston    Cc.  '    ''" 

Cars,  Dump  and  Plat: 

Canadian   Ei|ui|iment  Co,    Md 

M     li-'-"*"   r'"ii-bani(.s-Morke     ■,      i  ,,i 

MacKinnon  Steel  (•'o..   I,t,l  ' 

Cars,  Freight: 

Canadian  Equipment  Co..   Ltd 

^\'^  —  .Quarry  and  Industrial- 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Mor.se  Co 
Hendricii    Manufacturing    Co     ' 


Ltd 


Casein  and  Satin  White: 

Imperial    Trading    Co 

Ca^flU"®!/''^''  Corporation,   The 
Castings  Iron  and  steel: 

Boving  Hydraulic  &   Ens'    Cn      i  ,  , 

Canada  Foundry  &  PorefiWs    r  .h''*' 

Canada  Metal  Co^ /.td^  ti^|'  L"^' 

Linl<-Belt  Limited  * 

Darling   Bros.     Ltd 

Dominion    Englneei'ing    Works     r  IH 

Qoldie  &  McCulloch  So     Ltd 

K'i't^y^^.Tfo,^'^"'-^''' 
Northern  Foundry  '&  Machino  n^    t  .  , 
Port  Arthur  ShipbuilS^ng  Co     Ltd 
Waterous  Engine  Work"  Co     Ltd 
Walm-sley,  Charles  &  Co.,    Tcan."'  Ltd 
Casting.  Bronze  and  Brass: 

Boving;  Hydraulic  &   Eng    Co      I  tri 
Dominion   Engineering  Worlfs'   ltd' 
Canada  Metal  Co.    Ltd     The 
Goold     Shapiey   &'  Muir  Co      Ltd 
McAvity.  T.  &  Son. 

Pn^i   TlJ°""J''y  &  Machine  Co 
?   n    ^'■t'l:"'    Shipbuilding    Co      Ltd 
?TnV„'"''2   '^'"^^^  ^   Metal.    Ltd  ' 

Union    Screen    Plate   Co..    of  Canada 
Wa  erous  Engine  Workd  Co     Ltd 
Walmsley.  Charles  &  Co      rc-,n  i     r  ,^ 
Caustic  Soda:  '   <*-'i"'''  Ltd 

Gottesman.    M.   &   Co.    Inc 
Wilson-Paterson    Co. 

Cement,  High  Temperature: 

Beveridge    Supply    Co..    Ltd. 
Can.   Johns-Manvllle  Co..    Ltd. 

Cement  Booflng: 

The   Barrett   Co.   Ltd 
Beveridge   Sunply   Co.,    Ltd. 

Chain  Blocks: 

Canadian    Pairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Chain  Conveyors: 

See  Conveying  Machinery 

Chain  Drives   (SUent  and  Steel  Boiler): 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.    LtT 

Link-Belt  Limited 

Harfillton  Gear  &  Machine  Co. 

The  Jeffrey  Mfg    Cp. 

■Tones  &  GlasBco,   R^gd. 

Hans   Renold    of  Canada,    Ltd. 
Change  Speed  Qears: 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co     Ltd. 

Dominion  Engineering  Wor|j's."Ltd. 

Hamilton  Gear  &  Machine  Co. 

Jones  &    Glassco,    KegS, 

Chemicals,   Colors,  Etc.: 

M.    Gottesman    &    Co., 
Grasselli  Chemical  Co. 
Holllday  &  Co..  Ltd.,   L.    B 
Kalbflelsch    Corporation 

Chemists  —  Analytioal,    Oonsoltlng    ft 
Research : 
New    England    Laboratories 
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Fourdrinier 
Wires 

Cylinder  Wires 
Washer  Wires,  etc. 


ALL  MESHES— ANY  WIDTH 
BRASS  OR  BRONZE 


The  Niagara 
Wire  Weaving  Company 

LIMITED 
Niagara  Falls,  Canada 
Repretented  by:  WILLIAM  WHYTE 
39  Draper  Ave,  Montreal,  Que. 


J.  H.  A.  Acer  &  Co.,  Limited 

CANADA  CEMENT  BUILDING 
Phillips  Square 

MONTREAL 


Strong,  Easy  Bleaching  and  Bleached 
Sulphite,  Kraft  and  Ground- 
wood  Pulps,  Kraft  Paper, 
Cardboard,  Sheathing 
Paper 


Distributers   for : — 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.  Limited,  Iroquois 
Falls,  Out. — Sulphite,  Groundwood,  News- 
print. • 

Dryden  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Dryden,  Ont. — Extra 
Strong  Kraft  Paper,  Sheathing  Paper,  Kraft 
Pulp. 

Laurentide  Company,  Limited,  Grand 'Mere, 
P.  Q., — "News"  Sulphite,  Groundwood. 

Maeleod  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Limited,  Liver- 
pool, N.  S. — Groundwood. 


Cable  Address  —  "ACERBITY,"  Montreal 
Codes:— West  Union  5  Letter;  A.  B.  C.  5th.  Ed. 


Earths  CtiGmical  Resources 

assembled  Jbr 

THE  PAPER  MANUFACTURER 

CASEIN 

Casein  Solvents  Vegetable  Tallow 

Cblorine  of  Lime 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia     Sulphate  of  Magnesia 

Colors  Sizings 


Inquiries  Solicited 

A-'KOPSTEIN  &  CO.  Ltd. 


12  St.  PETER 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Representing 
A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  CO.  NEW  YORK 
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MILL   SUl'PLIES. 


Continued 


Ohlnuiayai 

Combuatton    Blnclnearlne;   Corp.    Ltd. 
Wftteroua   ICiigine   Worka   Co.,    Ltd. 
KalbfletHoh    C^orporatlon. 
Wllaon-   I'ateraon   Co. 

Ohippara: 

IiovliiR    Hydraulic    &    EnglneerlnK   C<k. 

Ltd. 
C'lina.llaii    IiiKeiaolI-Rand    Co..    Ltd. 
Hnmlltoii.    Wllllniii    Co.,    Ltd. 
KiiB.  ^  Maolilne  WoiIls  of  Can..  Ltd. 
riilp  and   I'apor  Mill   Aoceasorles,   Ltd- 
Waleroii.H   RiiKlne  Works  Co.,    Ltd. 

Chlppar  Xnlvaa: 

nolton.  .lohii  W.  D.  Sons,  Inc. 
Slinond.s  t'anada  Saw  Co..  Ltd. 
Wateroiis    EnRlne    Works    Co..     Ltd. 

Chip  Slalntanrratora : 

Canadian   IiiKprsoII-Uand  Co.,   Ltd. 
The   Jeffrey    Mfg.    Co. 
Pnip  and  Taper  Mill  Acce.i.sorles.  Ltd. 
Waterous    Engine    Works   Co.,    Ltd. 

Chip  Screena: 

Bovlng   Hydraulic  &   Engineering:  Co.. 

Ltd. 
Hamilton,   William  Co.,  Ltd. 
Walerou.s    Engine    Works    Co.,    Ltd. 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Ltd. 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accessories.  Ltd. 

China  Clay: 

Beverldge   Supply   Co.,   Ltd. 
English  China  Clays,  Ltd. 


Clutches: 

Bovlng  Hydraulic  &  Engineering  Co. 

Ltd. 
Canadian    Falrbanks-Morso    Co.,    Ltd. 
Link-Belt..   Ltd.  ,  ^  . 

Dominion    Engineering    Works,    Ltd. 
Jones  &  Glassco  Regd. 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 
Waterous   Engine   Works   Co.,    Ltd. 

Stinson-Reeb  Builders  Supply  Co.  Ltd. 

Concrete-Hardener    and    Water-Proofer: 

Beverldge   Supply    Co..    Ltd. 

Condensers,  Electrical,  Static  and 
Power: 
Canadian   Ingersoll-Rand   Co..    Ltd. 


Condolta : 

Can.   Johns-ManvlUe  Co.,   Ltd. 
Northern   Electric  Co..   Ltd. 


Condalta  (Wooden): 
Canadian  Pipe  Co..  Ltd. 


Contractors: 

Foundation    Co,.    Ltd. 
Fraser,  Brace  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


Contractor's  Eaolpment: 

Bovlng   Hydraulic  &   Engineering   Co., 

Ltd. 
Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 
Canadian    Equipment    Co.,    Ltd. 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 
Gartshore.  J.  J. 


Conveying  Machinery: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co.,    Ltd. 

Link-Belt  Limited. 

Dominion  Englneerig  Works,  Ltd. 

Bamtlton  Co..  Ltd.,  Wm. 

The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 

MacKinnon  Steel  Co.,  Ltd. 

Northern  Crane  Works. 

Reld.  C.  de  Wolf. 

Sturt«vant,  B.  F.  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co..  Ltd. 


Beverldge  Supply  Co^  Ltd. 

Canadian   Falrbanks-Morae  Co.,   Ltd. 

Dode«  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  Jeffrey  Mfg.   Co. 

Llnk-ISelt  Limited. 

Dominion  E^nglneerlng  Works,  Ltd. 

WaterouB  Engine  Works,  Co.,  Ltd. 

Conveyor  Eqnliiinsatt 

Dodge  Manufacturing  Co. 


OontreUers  —  TnuporatOM: 

Canadian  Fatrbanka-Uerae  Co..  LM. 


Core  Machine  —  Fsperi 

CanadluM    Falrbunka-Morae  Co.,    Ltd 
Haniuel   M.    Langslon   Co. 

Oormgated  Paper  Machinery: 

Canadian    Falrbnnke-Moraa  Co,   Ltd 
Langaton  Co.,  Samuel   L. 

Conch  Bolls: 
Bertrams.   Ltd. 
Carthage  Machine  Co. 
Dominion    Engineering  Works.   Ltd. 
Hydraulic   Machinery  Co.     Ltd 
Port   Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..   Ltd 
Sherhrooke   Machinery   Co      Ltd 
Waterona   Engine   Works.   Co..    Ltd. 
Wnlm.sloy,  Charles  &  Co.,   (Can,).  Ltd. 

Oonpllnars: 

American    Volth   Contact  Co..   Inc 
Bovlng  Hydraulic  &  Engineering' Co. 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co     Ltd 
Dodge    Manufacturing    Co 
Link-Belt    Limited 
Jones  and  Glassco.' 
Northern    Foundry  &   Machine  Co 
Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co..    Ltd 
Waterous    Engine    Works,    Co.     Ltd' 
Walmslcy,  Charles  &  Co.,   (Can.),  Ltd 

Cranes: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.    Ltd 
Link-Belt  Limited. 

Dominion    Engineering    Works,    Ltd. 
McKinnon     Steel    Co,     Ltd. 
Northern  Crane  Works    Ltd 
Waterous  Engine  Works,   Co.,    Ltd. 

Cranes  —  Crawlers  Typei 
Link-Belt    Limited. 

Cranes  —  Electric: 

Babcock   &   Wilcox,    Ltd 
Canadian   Falrbanks-Morae   Co     Ltd 
Dominion    Engineering    Works     Ltd.' 
Northern  Crane  Works,  Ltd. 

Cranea  —  I^ocomotlves: 

V^nadian   Equipment  Co..   Ltd 

Link-Belt  Ltd 

Dominion    Engineering    Works,    Ltd. 

Creosote   Oil: 

Barrett  Co..  Ltd. 
Beverldge   Supply   Co..    Ltd. 

Cmshers: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co      Ltd 
?hi^  ^P'lPer  Mill   Accessories  ' Ltd 
The  Jeffrey   Manufacturing  Co 
Waterous    Engine    Works    Co.,    Ltd. 

Cmshers  —  Coal  or  Coke: 

T]'^,  Jeffrey    Manufacturing  Co. 

Link-Belt  Limited. 
CnUlng  Machines: 

Bertrams    Ltd. 

Hamblet    Machine   Co 

Morrison,  J.  L. 


Cylinders: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co     Ltd 
Bertrams.    Ltd.  " 

?«°1'''!!°"    Engineering    Works,    Ltd 
McAvlty,   T.   &   Sons,    Ltd 
Northern   Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
Sherbrooke   Machinery  Co     Ltd 
Waterous   Engine    Works  Co.     Ltd 
Walmsley,  Charles  &  Co..   (Can.).  Ltd 

Cylinder  Covers: 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  &  Mfg.  Co..  Ltd. 
Christie.   Ltd.,  Geo. 
Johnson    Wire   Works,    Ltd 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Ltd 
Niagara  Wire  Weaving  Co..    Ltd    The 

^yWw.  l^^c'o'.'^'.l'e  ^— ■■'-.■  Lt«'- 
Waterous   Engine   Works  Co..    Ltd 
Walmsley,  Charles  &  Co.,   (Can.).  Ltd. 
Cylinder  Monlds: 
Bertrams,  Ltd. 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  A  Mfg    Co     Ltd 
Hydraulic   Machinery  Co.,  'Ltd' 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co     Ltd 
Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding   Co..    Ltd     ' 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accessories.  Ltd. 
Sherbrooke    Machinery    Co      Ltd 
Waterous    Engine    Works.    Co.    Ltd 
Walmsley,  Charles  &  Co..   (Can.),  Ltd. 

Cylinder  BoUs: 
Dominion    Engineering   Works,    Ltd 
Hydraulic  Machinery  Co..   Ltd 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Ltd 
Port   Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co      Ltd 
Pulp  ft  Paper   Mill    Accessories    Ltd 
Wateroua   Engine   Works   Co.     Ltd 
Walmsley,  Charles  &  Co.,   (Can),  Ltd 

Samper  Begntotors: 

Beverldge   Supply  Co..    Ltd. 
Underfeed-fitokar  Ce..  of  Canada.   Ltd 


Damsi 

Foundation  Co,  Ltd 
Fraser  Brace  Co.,  Ltd. 

Sandy  Bolls: 

^'X""l  ^6'"   ^'"'^   *    Manufacturing 

jo{;r?,"a,r""*  ^^'"■""-  '■'" 

VValmal,.y.  Charles  &  Co.,    (Can.),  Ltd. 

Deslategrators  —  Pnin: 
De-Inklng  Machine: 

Waterous    Engine    Works.    Co.,    Ltd. 

Derricks: 

^V^^ol  f  [•e^eV'*C^^.:"f  ed^"'-'"''    '-'"• 

Diaphragms,    Bnbber: 

Dominion     Rubber    System 
nutta    Percha  &  Rubber  Co.,    Ltd 

Slffnsers: 

MacKinnon  Steel  Co..   Ltd. 

Digesters: 

Canacilan    Ingersoll-Rand    Co      r  t^ 
Can.   Dea  Moines  Steel  Co      Ltd 
Ene   *"',{}    Engineering    wlriVs     Ltd 
^ng.  &  Machine  Works  of  c-in     f  ,h 
Hamll  on  Co..  Ltd..  Wm  •  ^"'• 

Hendrick  Mfg.   Co.  " 

^„^«Klnnon  Steel  Co.,   Ltd 
Port   Arthur   Shipbuilding   Co..    Ltd 

Digester  Plttings: 

Ho^n,'""   Engineering  Works    I  »H 
fy-^-^i  JTi-'lirer^L^^g' 

Digester  I^lnlng: 

Beverldge   Supnlv   Co      r  »^ 

Stebbins  Eng.'^^^Mfg.-  Co 
Digester  Brick: 

Beverldge   Supply   Co      I  »rt 

Stebbins  Eng.  &Vfg.'  (^o 
Driving  Apparatus: 

Link-Belt    Limited. 

John   Date. 

The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 

Doctor  Blades: 

i-,?'» Bolton   &   Sons.    Inc 

Si'^^on*ds^afn^L^'IU'=&r°L^'^«'  ^"• 
°?.*^  ^?""  ;r  Cotton: 

Dryers: 

Bertrams.   Ltd 
Beverldge   Sup'ply  Co      T  fri 
Canadian  Fairbank?-Mo^se  Co     Ltd 
Canadian  Sirocco  Co.,   Lw         '  ' 

Dominion   Engineering  Works    T  tri 
Hamilton,  William  Co.,   Ltd 
Hendrick  Manufacturing  Co 
Hydraulic   Machinery   C^^  Ltd 
Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding   Co  '    I  til 
B°  F-  i;  °V  Engineering  Co.     '•    "*' 
«•   f.  Sturtevant  Co..  of  Canada    1  tA 
Walmsley,  Charles  &  Co  ,   (Can  ",'  Ltd 

Dynamos: 

H^rff,!^"   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 
Harland    Engineering    Co..     Ltd. 

Economlsera: 

Sturtevant.  B.  F.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
Electric  Apparatus: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co     Ltd 

Can    General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 

Harland  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd 

Northern  Electric  Co  ,  Ltd 


Electrical  Supplies: 

Can.  Johns-Manvllle  Co.    Ltd 

Northern   Electric  Co.   Ltd 
Elevators: 

Link-Bolt   Limited. 

The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 

Enolnes: 

(Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd 
Can.  Sirocco  Co  .  Ltd. 
Qoldle  &  McOulloch   Co.,   Ltd 
Goold,    Shanley  A   Mulr  Co..   Ltd 
Northern  Foundrjr  4  Machine  Co.    Ltd 


Port  Arthur  8h_lj*i|H 
Sturtevant,  B.  F.  (ja. 
Waterous  Engine  woi 


lldtag  Co..  t.<d. 


TTKivrouv  lunKiiie    works  Co.    Ltd 
Walmsley.  Charles  &  Co.,   (Can.).,  Ltd. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 


NEWSPRINT  PAPER 

FOURDRINIER  SPECIALTIES 
CARDBOARD 
SULPHITE 

GROUNDWDOD  PULP 
PULPWOOD 

SPRUCE  LUMBER 
LATHS 

CEDAR  SHINGLES  &TIE5 


"^ 


V 


Papers  Pulp  Mills 

KENOGAMI  3cJ0NQUIERE 


Saw  Mills 


ON  NORTH  5.  SOUTH  SHORES  OF  THE 
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MlMi   SlMM'hlKS.  Coiitiimed 


EUotiio  Stivai  —  BeotlonaUMd  Motor: 
The   Hiirluml  ICiiKlneerlni;  Co.,  of  Cim- 

lula.    I, til 


EuKlne«ra  —  Orulilnf: 
HraiUoy.    H.    R. 
hacey.  James  D.  &  Co. 
Sewall.  J.  W. 


Enrlneers  —  Steam: 

MiirioiiKliil.  Chas.  \V. 
Moiitalione,  A.  J.  F. 
Taylor.    Ltd.,   H.  S. 

Enflnaeri  —  Tentllatlnr: 

IHurroughs,  Chas.   W. 

Maiiftgement    Engineering    &    Develop- 
ment Co. 
Beed  Co.,  Ltd..  Geo.  W. 
Rosa,   J.   O    Hnglneerlng  Co. 
Taylor,  Ltd.,  H.  S. 

En^neers  —  ConatUtlnir : 

Carey.  Jas  L. 

Combustion  Engineering  Corporation. 
Limited. 

Ferguson,   Hardy. 

Hamilton  Gear  &  Machine  Co. 

Hardy.  C3eorge. 

.lenssen.  G.  D.  and  Co. 

Kimball.  Herbert  S. 

Management  Engineering  &  Develop- 
ment  Co. 

Montabone,  A.  J    F. 

Sewall.  James  W. 

Stebblns  Eng.  &  Mfg.   Co. 

Taylor,  Ltd..  H.  S. 


Engines  —  Crnde  Oil: 

Pulp  &   Paper   Mil   Accessories.   Ltd. 


Exhausters: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Moi  se   Co.,    Ltd. 
Can.  Sirocco  Co..   Ltd. 
The  Jeffrey   Mfg.   Co. 
Ross,   J.   O.   Engineering  Co. 
Sherbrooke   Machinery   Co.,    Ltd. 
Sturtevant,   B.  F    Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd. 


Fans: 

Can.    Sirocco   Co  ,    Ltd. 

The  Jeffrey  Mfg.   Co. 

Northern    Electric   Co..    Ltd. 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co..  of  Canada.   Ltd. 

Ross.  J.  O  Engineering  Co. 


Felt  RoUs: 

Can.   Johns-Manville  Co.,   Ltd. 
Dominion    Engineering    Works.    Ltd. 
Hydraulic  Machinery  Co..  Ltd. 
Chas.   Walmsley  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd. 


Felts: 

Ayers,   Ltd. 

Bates  &  Innes,  Ltd. 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 

Christie.  John  Co 

Johnson  Wire  Works.  Ltd, 

Kenwood  Mills.  Ltd. 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories.  Ltd. 

Penmans.   Ltd. 

Porrltts  &  Spenser.   Ltd. 

Tippett   &    Co.,    Ltd. 

Warwick   Woollen   Mills,    Ltd. 

Whyte.  Wm. 


Fibre  Vulcanized: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse   Co.,   Ltd. 
Diamond    State   Fibre.   Can..    Ltd. 
Hydraulic   Machinery   Co..    Ltd. 
Goold,   Shapley   &   Muir   Co.,    Ltd. 
McKlnnon    Steel    Co..    Ltd. 


Flair  Fo^as   (Biaal): 

(iiitarhi    Wind    Kngliie    &    Pump    Co.. 
Ltd. 

Filtara  —  Waters 

Hydraulic    Machinery    Co.,    Ltd. 
.Morwood   Engineering  Co. 

Fire  Brlok: 

.Mberene   Stone   Co. 

Hovcrlilge   Supply    Co..   Ltd. 

KlU   Fire  Urlck  Co. 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accesaorles,  Ltd. 


Folding   Maclilnes: 

Norwood   Engineering   Co. 


Flow  Meters: 

Bailey   Meter  Co..   Ltd. 


Flooring: 

Reed  Co..  Ltd..  Geo.  W. 

Foundations: 

Foundation    Company. 

Foundry   I.adles: 

Steel  Trough  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 

Fourdrlnier  Wires: 

Christie    George.    Ltd. 

Johnson   Wire  Works,   Ltd. 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  &  Mfg.  Co.,  The 

Niagara  Wire  Weaving  Co.,    Ltd. 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories,  Ltd. 

Taylor  J.   A. 

Tippet  &  Co. 

United   Wire   Works,   Ltd. 

Tyler   Company.    The   W.    S. 

Whyte.  Wm. 

Friction  Clutches: 

Dodge  Manufacturing  Co. 

Friction  Hoists: 

Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Ltd. 
Waterous   Engine   Works.   Co..   Ltd. 

Fuel  Economisers: 

Sturtevant.   B.   F.  Co..  of  Canada.   Ltd 

Fuses: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse   Co..   Ltd. 
Northern    Electric   Co..    Ltd. 

Furnace  Iiinlng's: 
Alberene  Stone   Co. 
Beverldge  Supply  Co..   Ltd. 

G-ages  —  Draft: 

Bafley   Meter  Co..   Ltd. 


Gasket  —  Felt,  Paper  Etc.: 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 
Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.  of  Can.,  Ltd. 

Gaskets-Bubbar  i 


Gasoline  Engines: 

Canadian   FaJrbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Goold,   Shapley  &   Muir  Co.,   Ltd. 
Ontario    Wind    Engine   &    Pump    Co . 
Ltd. 

Gasoline  Storag'e  Tanks: 

Can.    Des    Moines   Steel    Co. 
Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Waterous    Engine    Works    Co.,    Ltd. 

Gauges: 

The  Bristol  Co. 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 

McAvlty,  T.  &  Son. 

Crears: 

Hamilton  Gear  &  Machine  Co. 
Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.    Ltd. 
Canadian    Ingersoll-Ranfl    Co ,   Ltd. 
Link-Belt   Limited. 
Chas.   Walmsley  &  Co..   Ltd. 
Dominion    Engineering    Works,    Ltd. 
Goldle  &  McCulloch   Co..    Ltd. 
Hamilton   Co..    Ltd.   Wm. 


Hydraulic   Mao 

Northern  Founary  *  Usei>ln«  Ool.  UU 
Port  Arthur  ablDbuUdln*  O..  tu. 
WuterouH    lOriKlna    Worka.    Oa,    GJ 

Qaarlncr: 

Dodge  Manufacturing  Co 

Waterous    Engine    Works    Co.,    Ltd. 
Oanaratoia: 

Canadian   Fulrbanks-Morae  Co..  Ltd 

Northern    Electric   Co..    Ltd 

Ihe  Harland  Engineering  C».  of  Can- 
ada, Ltd. 

Sturtevant,  B.  F.  &  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
Oratea : 

Coriibuatlon   Engineering  Corp  Ltd 

Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding   Co..    LM 

.Vuferou.s    lOngInc    W^rks    Co.,     Ltd.' 
Grata  Bars: 

Beverldge  Sunply  Co.    Ltd. 

Qoldle  &  Moc'ullooh  Co.  Lid 

gj??"«0".    William   Co„    Ltd. 

Northern  Foundry  St  Iffaohhu  Co     I  »ri 

Port    Arthur   ShlpbulfSfng    Co.?  ttd 

Waterous  Engine  Works,   oS"   Ltd 
OraUae  Area: 

Hendrlok  Manufacturing  Co. 
Gravity  Baoordera: 

Bailey   Meter  Co..   Ltd. 
Grlndatonea: 

ard'T'co^"'"  Stone'-Co':"-    ^"- 
MIramlohl  Quarry  Co 
femajlwood   Stone   Co.' 
Smallwood-Low  Stone  Co. 
Grinders: 

cintn?''"  /"'•'^   Contact   Co.,    Inc 

«"Mii'hTe^°tt."<i,^&;i|,, 

fri"r?h^rs"h^;.j;,-Mac^.|e« 

fafrs-E^gre'-^^k^f  g\     • 
Walmsley.  Charles  &  Co.'.   (Can  )    Ltd 

GiiardB    _    MaclUnery: 

Hendrlck   Manufacturing   Co. 

Hangrers: 

£fnT.1^trt  IV^\,T^'-^'''^--  Co.,  Ltd. 
n^?^,^  Manufacturing  Co. 
Goldle  &  Mcculloch  Co     Ltd 
Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd 
Northern  Foundry  &  MachTneGo 
Waterous  Engine   Works   Co .   Ltd. 

Heaters  —  Peed  Water: 

Sturtevant.  B.  F.  Co..  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Heating  and  Ventilating: 

Rof,  ^r"^^^"^.  <^°-  "^  Canada.  Ltd. 
Ross.  J.   O.   Engineering  Co. 

Hoisting  Eaulpment: 

Dodge   Manufacturing   Co. 

Hoists: 

So^''^!''"  Fairbanks-Morse  Co..   Ltd 
Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand    Co..    Ltd 
LinU-Belt   Limited 
Goold     Shaplev  &  Muir  Co..   Ltd 
Hamilton.  William  Co,  Ltd 
Northern   Crane  Works.  Ltd. 
Hoppers : 

Dodge  Manufacturing  Co. 

Hoods  —  Paper  Machine: 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co  Ltd 
Taylor,  Ltd..  H.  S.  ' 

Hosa: 

Voorhees  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canado 
Limited. 

Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Co.,   Ltd. 
Hydrants  —  Fire  and  Mill  Yard: 

Canadian     Fairbanks-Morse    Co       Ltd 

Norwood  Engineering  Co. 
Hydraulic  Presses: 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd 

Hydraulic    Machinery    Co..    Ltd. 

Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co 

Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co,  Ltd. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,'  Ltd. 

Walmsley.  Charles  &  Co.,   (Can.),  Ltd. 

Instruments  —  Testlngr: 

The   Bristol   Co. 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 

Northern  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 
InstUatloii: 

Can.  Johns-Manvllle  Co.,  Ltd. 

Northern   Electric  Co.,   Ltd. 


Jordan  Castings: 

Hamilton.  William  Co,,  Ltd. 

Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..   Ltd. 
Kilns  Iiime: 

Hendrlck  Manufacturlnc  Co. 
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HOWARD  SMITH  PAPER  MILLS,  Limited, 


Makers  in  Canada  of 
High  Grade  Papers 


Tub  Sized 

Loft  Dried 

Rag  Bonds  & 

Ledgers 

Sulphite 

Bonds  & 

Ledgers 

Cover  Papers 


2 
^ 


BLEACHED     SULPHITE    PULP 

STORMONT FOR  BOND  PAPERS 

GLENGARY FOR  BOOK  PAPERS 

••SPECIAL"     FOR  GLASSINE&  GREASEPROOF 

FINE  SPRUCE  GROUND  WOOD  PULP 

LAC  OUREAU  BLEACHED  &  UNBLEACHED 

FOR  BOOK  &  TISSUE  PAPERS. 


Mills   at   BEAUHARNOIS,   Que.,    CRABTREE   MILLS,  Que.,  CORNWALL,  Ont.     GASPE,  Que. 

HEAD   OFFICE:  138  McOILL  ST.,  MONTBEAX 
Cable     Address:       HOWARDSMITH      MONTREAL      Code     BENTLEYS  A.B.O.    5tli  Edition  Western  Union 


The  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd 

SAULT  STE.  MAJaiE 
CANADA 


DAILY  CAPACITY 
700  TONS  NEWSPRINT 
650  TONS  GROUND  WOOD 
290  TONS  SULPHITE 
35  TONS  BOABD 


MILLS  AT 

SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  ONT. 
ESPANOLA,  ONT. 
STUBOEON  FALLS,  ONT. 


The  largest  producers  of  News  Print  paper  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada 
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Mllili  SUPPLIES.  —  Continued 


Jordan  FUUnffa: 

I<«v«tUlKa   Supply   Co.,    Ltd. 

J    W.   Iiollon  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Pulp  A   I'aper  Mill  Acceaaorlea,  Ltd. 

Sliiioiula  CHiiadn  Saw  Co.,  Ltd. 

Tippet  &  Co,  Ltd. 

Knlf*  Qiindara: 

Slmoiids  Cniiada  Saw  Co..  Ltd. 
Canadian  FalrbanUs-Morse  Co..  Ltd. 


HeverUlRe    Supply   Co..    Ltd. 
fan.  Pes  Moines  Steel  Co.,  Ltd. 
Ciinadlan    Falrbanka-Morse  Co..   Ltd. 
Hanililet   Machine  Co. 
Peter  Hay   Knife  Co.,  Ltd. 
Pulp  *  Paper  Mill   Accessorle.s,  Ltd. 
einionds  Canada   Saw  Co..   Ltd. 
Wiiterous  Engine  Works  Co.,   Ltd. 

Kulvas  Paper  Cattluff: 

Gnll    Knife  Co..   Ltd. 

Hninldet    Maolilne   Co. 

I'eter  Hav   Knife  Co..   Ltd. 

Pulp  &  Pai>er  Mill   Accessorle.s.   Ltd. 

Held.  C.   ne  Wolf. 

Slmonris  Canada   Saw  Co..   Ltd. 

Kollarg-anffa: 

Bertrams,  I,td. 

Bovine  Hydraulic  &  Engineering  Co. 
Ltd. 

I^aniVB    —    Elactrlc: 

l"an;idlan  Falrbanlis-Morse  Co..  Ltd. 
Harland  Engtueering  Co.,  Ltd. 
Northern    Electric   Co.,   Ltd. 


I>ead  Goods: 

The  Canada  Metal  Co.,  Ltd. 

McAvltv.    T.  and  Son. 

Canada   Wire  &   Iron   Goods  Co. 

Iiocomotlvea: 

Canadian    Equipment    Co.,    Ltd. 

The  Jeffrey   Mfg.  Co. 

Montreal  Locomotive  Works,  Ltd. 


Iinbrlcatora: 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co..  Ltd. 
McAvlty.  T.  and  Son. 

Machine  Toola: 

Capadlan  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 
Walmsley,  Charles  &  Co..   (Can.).  Ltd 

Mechanical  Draft; 

The  Underfeed-Stoker  Co.  of  Can.  Ltd. 
Sturtevant,  B.  F.  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd. 

Mechanical  Stokers: 

The    Under-Feed    Stoker    Co.    of    Can- 
ada, Ltd. 
Metera  —  Air: 

Bailey  Meter  Co.,  Ltd. 

Metera —  Flow: 

Bailey  Meter  Co.,  Ltd. 

Meters  —  Gas: 

Bailey  Meter  Co.,  Ltd. 

Meters  —  OU: 

Bailey  Meter  Co.,   Ltd. 

Maters,  Steam: 

Bailey   Meter  Co.,   Ltd. 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co..  Ltd. 

The  Bristol  Co. 

Peacock   Bros.,    Ltd. 

Metera  —  V  —  ITotcli: 
Bailey  Meter  Co.,  Ltd. 

Metera  —  Water: 

Bailey  Meter  Co.,  Ltd. 


Motors: 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 
Harland   Engineering  Co.,   Ltd. 
Northern    Electric  Co.,   Ltd. 
Sturtevant.   B.  F.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Motor  FtUleya: 

Dodea  Manufaeturinc  Co. 


Motor  Drlvaa  —  Indlvianal.  SaoUoutl: 

CunudluM     Fulrbuuks-Morse     Co..     Ltd 
Link-Belt   Limited. 
Can.   WeHtlnghouua  Co.,  I.>td. 
Hurlund    KnKliiearUic   Co.,    Ltd. 

Oil: 

The  Barrett  Co.,  Ltd. 

Canadian    Falrbanka-Morsa   Co,.    Ltd 


Oil  Enrlnea: 

Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand    Co,,    Ltd. 
WalruHley.  Charles  &  Co.,   (Can.),  Ltd 


Facklntr: 

Heverldge  Supply  Co..   Ltd. 
Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,    Ltd. 
i;utta    I'ercha  &   Rubber  Co.,    Ltd. 


Paoklnafs-Bheet  and  Hydraollo: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co..    Ltd 
Voorhees  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada. 
Limited. 


Paints: 

Barrett   Co.,    Ltd. 
Baverldge   Supply   Co.,    Ltd. 
McArthur.    Irwin,   Ltd. 


Perforated  Metal: 

Hetidrick    Manufacturing    Co. 


PlDlona: 

Hamilton   Gear  &  Machine  Co. 
Link-Belt    Limited. 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd. 
Waterous    Engine    Works    Co.,     Ltd. 


PAPER  AKS  PUI^F 


Bonds   —   Brlstols,   I^edKers,   Writing: 

Beveridge   Supply    Co.,    Ltd. 
Provincial   Paper  Mills  Co.,   Ltd. 
Rolland  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Book  and  Coated: 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 
Rolland  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 


Box  Board: 

Acer,  J.  H.  A.  &  Co..  Ltd. 
Beveridge   Supply  Co.,   Ltd. 
Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Reld,   C.  de  Wolf. 

Chemists    —    Analytical    Consnltiner 
Besearch: 

New     England     Laboratories 

Genuine    Veeratable   Parchment: 
Beveridge    Supply    Co.,    Ltd. 
Can.   Vegetable  Parchment  Co.,  Ltd. 
Garden    City   Paper   Mills  Co.,    Ltd. 


Greaavroof  Pacer: 

Beveridge   Supply   Co.,   Ltd. 
Can.   Vegetable  Parchment  Co.,  Ltd. 
Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.,  of  Can.,  Ltd. 
Garden   City  Paper  Mills  Co.,    Ltd 


Ground  wood  Pulp: 

Abltlbl  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Acer,  J.  H.  A.  &  Co..  Ltd. 

American   Woodpulp   Corp. 

Brompton    Pulp   &   Paper   Co..    Ltd. 

Donnacona  Paper  Co. 

John  C.  Christie  Co. 

M.  Gotteaman  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Laurentlde  Co.,   Ltd. 

Lagarloef  Trading  Co.,   Inc. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Ralph,  Darwen  &  Pearce 

St.   Maurice  Paper  Co. 

Spantah   River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills. 


Kraft  Paper: 

Acer  J.  H.  &  Co..  Ltd. 
Bathurst    Lumber   Co.,    Ltd. 
Beveridge    Supply   Co.,   Ltd. 
Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Dryden  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,   Ltd. 
Gotteaman  &  Co..    Inc. 
Price  A  Pearce,  Ltd. 
Wayasamack  Pulp  &  Payer  rs..  Ltd. 


Iiombar  Pulp   li   Paper   Oct 
Brompton    Pulp  i    Paper  Co. 
I'lico   HroM,  Sl  Co.,   Ltd. 

Mill  Wrappers: 

Acer.  J.  M.  &  Co..   Ltd. 
Brompton   I'ulp  &  Paper  Co 
I'rloe    HrOB.    &   Co.    Ltd. 

Nettinar  Iiooomotlve  Stock: 
Hendrlck  Manufacturing  Co. 

Newsprint: 

Abltlbl    Power  &   I'aper  Co.,    Ltd 

Belgo  Paper  Co. 

Beveridge    Supply    Co.,    Ltd 

Brompton    I'ulp  &   Paper  Co.,   Ltd 

Dryden  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd 

Ford,  J.   &  Co. 

M.   Gotteaman   &  Co. 

Laurentlde  Co..   Ltd. 

Mead.   I'atton  &  Co..   Inc 

Price  Bros  &  Co.,  Ltd 

Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills 

St.   Maurice  Paper  Co. 
Facklngf: 

Gutta   Percha   &    Rubber  Co.,    Ltd. 
Booflnff: 

The    Barrett    Co.,    Ltd. 

Beveridge   Supply    Co.,    Ltd 

Ford,  J.  &  Co. 
Co..   Inc. 

Spanish    River   Pulp  &   Paper  Mills. 
Parchment: 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 

Can.  Vegetable  Parchment  Co.,  Ltd 

Garden  City  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd.  ' 

Pulp  Stones: 

C.    &    M.    Qarrles    Co. 

Saws: 

Simonds    Canada    Saw    Co..    Ltd 
SpeolaUtles: 

Beveridge   Supply   Co.,    Ltd 
Diamond   State   Fibre  Co.,   of  Can 

Ltd. 
Can.    Nashua   Paper   Co.,   Ltd 
Can    Vegetable  Parchment  Co.,  Ltd 
Garden    City    Paper    Mills    Co.     Ltd' 
Price  Bros  &  Co ,  Ltd. 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills. 

Soda  Pulp: 

M.  Gotteaman  &  Co.,   Inc. 
Soda  Becovsry  Systems: 

Swenson  Evaporator  Co. 

Sulphate  FnIp  (Kraft): 

American    Woodpulp    Corp. 
Bathurst    Lumber   Co.,   Ltd. 
Brompton   Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,   Ltd 
Gottesman,  M.  &  Co.    Inc 
Dryden  Pulp  &  PapeV  Co'.,   Ltd. 
Lagerloef  Trading  Co.,  Inc. 
Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Sulphate  SUll  Eanipmentt 
Swenson    Evaporator    Co. 

Sulphite  Pulp: 

Abltlbl  Power  &  Paper  Co..  Ltd 

Acer,  J.  A.  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

American   Woodpulp  Corp. 

Donnacona    Paper   Co. 

M.  Gottesman  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lagerloef  Trading  Co..  Inc 

Laurentlde  Co..   Ltd. 

Mattagaml  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Ltd. 

Price  Bros  &  Co.,  Ltd 

H-lordon  Sales  Co.,  Ltd. 

Spanish   River  Pulp  &  Paper   MUls. 

Ltd. 
St.  Maurice  Paper  Co. 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills. 

Tissue  and  Toilet: 

Beveridge    Supply    Co.,    Ltd. 
C:;an.  Vegetable  Parchment  Co.,  Ltd. 
Garden  City  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 
Interlaka   Tissue   Mills   Co..    Ltd. 

Wrapping: 

Beveridge   Supply   Co.,    Ltd. 
Brompton  Pulp  A  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Can.  Vegetable  Parchment  Co.,  Ltd. 
Dryden  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Garden  City  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 
Interlake   Tissue   Mills   Co.,    Ltd. 
Spanish    River   Pulp   &   Paper   Mills 
Wayagamack   Pulp   &  Paper  Co..   Ltd. 


Sulphite  MltsoherUch: 
Acer,  J.  H.  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
American  Woodpulp  Corp 
Pulp  and  Paper  Trading  Co. 
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You  need  to  know  all  about 
the  Temperature  and  Pressure 
In   the  Sulphite  Dij^ester  - — 

There  is  no  better  way  than  to  automatically 
record  these  on 


BRISTOL'S 

Recording  Thermometers  and 
Pressure  Gauges. 

Hundreds  of  these  instruments  are  now 
being  used  on  Sulphite  Digesters.  One 
big  paper  company,  including  their  several 
plants,  are  using  one  thousand  Bristol's 
Recording    Instruments. 

The  Recording  Thermometers  best  adapted 
to  use  in  the  digester  use  a  chart  with  the 
range  of  140  to  330  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Either  the  vapor  tension  or  gas  filled  types 
of  thermometers  should  be  used.  These 
allow  a  long  length  of  flexible  connecting 
tube    between    the    sensitive    bulb    and    in- 

THE  BRISTOL  COMPANY 


strument,  so  that  the  instrument  can  be 
placed  in  a  location  where  it  is  easy  to 
refer  to. 

Both  Recording  Thermometers  and  Pres- 
sure Gauges  are  illustrated  in  this  advert- 
isement. The  rectangular  moisture-proof 
case  shown  on  the  gauge,  is  the  one  which 
is  more  often  used  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
mill  because  it  thoroughly  protects  the 
working  parts  of  the  instrument  from  any 
dampness  or  chemical  fumes. 
Ask  for  catalogs  Nos.  1006  and  1202  —  F. 


Waterbury,  Conn. 


Eastern  Territory  — 
Powerlite  Devices,  Ltd. 
Toronto   and    Montreal 


Canadian  Distribatois: 


Western   Territory 
Gorman's  Ltd. 
Edmonton 


morsePIdrives 


Driving  Beaters 

On    right    is    close    up    view 

of   Beaters   opposite   driven 

by    Morse    Chains 

JONES  &  GLASSCO  Regd 

Canadian    Agents: 
St .  Nicholu  BIdg .        Bank  of  Hunilton  BIdg . 

MONTREAL  TORONTO 


DO  NOT  PUT  OFF  UNTIL 

TOMOBBO'Vr 

WHAT  OUGHT  TO  BE  DONE 
TO-DAY 

WE  WANT  TO  CONVINCE  YOU  AS 
TO  THE  REAL  EFFICIENCY  OF 
THE  "HARDY"  AND  WE  INSTALL 
ON  A  TRIAL  BASIS.  IF  NOT  SAT- 
ISFACTORY  WE   TAKE    IT   BACK. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY 

MILLS  WORKS  MACHINERY  LTD. 

PONT     ROUGE,    QUE. 


THE  HARDY  AUTOMATIC  STOCK 
REGULATOR 

Forces  its  way  Into  the  paper  mill 
only    by    the    merit    of    its    device. 

Used  in  Canada,  U.  S.  A.,  England, 
Finland,  Japan.  Inquiries  from  Swe- 
den,   France,    Italy,    Switzerland. 


TSE  I.ASOi:ST  KBAf  T  WTT.!.  UT  TSE 

WOBU>    KOW    USINO    WITH    QBEAT 

ASVAITTAOE    SEVEN    "SABST" 

BEOUIiATOBS 


ALF.    BISHOP, 


PULT     AND     I'Al'RK     MAGAZINE 
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MILL   HUI'PLIKK.    --    Contiimrd 


B«Terld«e  Supply   Co..    Lid. 


Pnpcr  Oorca; 

ftllxnmn   Paper   Core  Co. 

Pnptr  Cnttlnff  Maohlnaa: 
<  nrneroii    ^^<cllllle   Co. 
Wnlnisley.  Chftrles.  &  Co.    (Can.).  I,t<l 

Paper  and  Pulp  Machinery: 

Amerlcnn  Volth  Contact  Co,  Inc. 
HeverlilKe    S\ipply    Co..    Ltd. 
RertraniH.    Ltd. 
ninoU-Clawson    Co. 
BovInK   Ilyilrniillc  &  Eng.  Co..   Ltd. 
Canadian    Kalrbanks-Morse    Co.,    Ltd 
Dominion     Engineering     Works,     Ltd 
Hamilton  Co..   Ltd..  Wm. 
Hydraulic   Machinery   Co..    Ltd. 
Johnson    Wire    Works.    Ltd. 
Norwood   Engineering  Co 
MacKinnon   Steel   Co..   Ltd. 
McAvlty  &  Sons.   Ltd.  T. 
Mills  Works  &   M.-ichlnery.    Ltd. 
Aforrlsson.  .T.   L.  Co 
Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co.,    Ltd. 
Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories,  Ltd. 
Pusey  &  .Tones  Co. 
Sherbrooke    Machinery    Co..    Ltd. 
Stebbtns  Eng.  Mfg.  Co. 
Ttoonderoga    Machine   Works. 
Walmsley,  Charles,  &  Co.   (Can.),  Ltd 
Waterous   Engine   Works   Co..    Ltd. 
Westbye,  P.  P. 


Paper  Stook: 

Pulp  &   Paper  Mill   Acces.sorles,    Ltd 

Paper  Testers: 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co..  Ltd. 

Penstocks: 

Dominion    Elnglneering    Works.    Ltd. 
Hamilton.    William   Co..    Ltd. 
Hendricit  Manufacturing  Co. 
MacKinnon   Steel   Co .    Ltd. 
White,  W.  H. 

Penstocks,  Wood  Stave: 

Canadian   Pipe  Company,   Ltd. 
Pacific  Coast  Pipe  Co.    Ltd. 
White,  W.  H. 

Pillow    Blocks: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co..    Ltd 
Link-Belt    Limited. 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd. 
Waterous    Engine    Works    Co.,     Ltd. 

Pipe  —  Blveted: 

Hendrlck   Manufacturing  Co. 

Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,    Ltd. 

Pipe  —  Wood  Stave: 

Canadian   Pipe  Company.   Ltd. 


Piplnr  —  ^if^  Pressure: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co..    Ltd 
Crane.    Ltd. 

McAvlty  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  T. 
Northern    Foundry    &    Machine    Co. 

Piping  Hydraulic: 

Canadiiin   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,    Ltd. 
Dodpe    Manufacturing    Co. 
Hydraulic   Machinery   Co.,   Ltd. 

Plate  and   Tank  Works: 

Can.  Des  Moines  Steel  Co.,  Ltd. 
Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand    Co.,    Ltd. 
Dominion    Engineering    Works     Ltd. 

a  oldie  &  McCuIIoch  Co.,  Ltd. 
amllton.    William    Co..    Ltd. 
Hendrlck    Manufacturing    Co.' 
MacKinnon  Steel   Co..    Ltd 
Port    Arthur   Shipbuilding'  Co.,    Ltd. 
WateroMB  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd. 


^lAtes  •—  Calenders: 

Nbrwooft  SoSlne^rlpg  Co. 


OoUeoUnff     and      Conveying 

fljslais: 

atwHrnMlt.  B    T-  0«.  of  Oanada.  Ltd. 


PneninaMo  Thioknars: 

.■Sherbrooke    Machlnary    Co.,    Ltd. 
Wftteroue   ninglne  Works  Co..   Ltd. 

Pnetunatlc  Tools: 

Canadian    Tngernoll-Kanil    Co..    litd. 

Presses: 

novinc  Hydraulic  &  Eng.  Co,  Ltd. 

Canadian    Ingersoll-Rnnfl    Co..'    Ltd. 

Hydraulic   Machinery   Co..    I,td 

Northern    Foundry    ki    Machine    Co. 

Port   Arthur  .Shipbuilding  Co..   Ltd. 

W.ilmslpy.  Cbnrlo.x  *  Co.  (Can.).  Ltd 
Press  Bolls: 

rtertrams.   r,td. 

pominlon    Engineering    Works.    Ltd. 

Hydraulic   Machinery   Co..    I-td 

Port    Arthur    .Shipbuilding    Co..    Ltd 

Sherbrooke   Machinery   Co      Ltd 

Waterous    Engine   Works   Co..    Ltd. 

W.-iIm.^ilpy.  Cli.nrles  ,<•  Co..  (Can.),  Ltd 
Pressure  Tanks: 

Steel   Trough  *  Machine  Co..   Ltd. 

'V.-itcniiK    Entrire    W'.rks    Co..     T,td 

Pulleys ; 

Roving  Hydraulic  &  Eng.   Co.,   Ltd. 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co ,    Ltd 

Link-Belt  Ltd. 

Dodge   Manufacturing   Co. 

Dominion   Engineering  Works,   Ltd 

Hamilton.  William  Co..  Ltd. 

Northern  Foundry  Si  Machine  Co.,  Ltd 

Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding   Co.,    Ltd. 

Waterous    Engine    Works.    Co..    Ltd. 

Wnlmslpy,  Charles  &  Co..  (Can.).  Ltd 
Fnlp  Slashers: 

Hnmilton.    William    Co,    Ltd. 

W.Tterous    Engine    Works    Co.,    Ltd. 

Pulp  Stones: 

American  Stone  Co.,  Inc. 

Beverldge   Supply   Co..    Ltd. 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co..  Ltd 

C.   &  M.    Quarries 

International    Pulp    Stone   Co. 

Lombard   &  Co 

Mlramlchl   Quarry  Co.,   Ltd. 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mill   Accessories.  Ltd 

Smallwood    Stone   Co. 

Smallwocd-Low    Stone   Co. 

Pulp  Stone  Burrs: 

Can.    PalrbankR-Morse    Co..    Ltd. 

Pulp  Thickeners: 

Hydraulic  Machinery  Co..  Ltd. 
Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding   Co.     Ltd. 
Pulp   &   Paper  Mill    Accessories.    Ltd 
Sherbrooke   Machinery   Co.    Ltd 
\Vaterous    Engine    Works    Co.,     Ltd. 

Pulp  Wood: 

Crittsinger.    Burt   C. 

Pumps: 

Bertrams.    Ltd. 

Boving   Hydraulic   &    Eng.    Co.,    Ltd. 

Can.    Fairbanks-Morse   Co.,    Ltd 

Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand   Co.,    Ltd. 

Dominion    Engineering    Works     Ltd. 

Goldie  &   McCulloch   Co..   Ltd 

Goold.  Shapley  &  Mulr  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hydraulic  Machinery  Co..   Ltd. 

Hamilton,  Wm.  Co..   Ltd. 

Harland  Engineering  Co..  Ltd. 

Lawrence  Machine  Co. 

McAvlty  T.  and  Son. 

Northern   Foundry  &   Machine   Co. 

Ontario    Wind    Engine    and    Pump    Co. 

Ltd. 
Peacock  Bros..  Ltd. 
Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co.,    Ltd 
Sherbrooke    Machinery    Co.     Ltd 
Walm.sley.  Charles.  &  Co.   (Can.)',  Ltd 
Waterous   Engine  Worsk,   Co.,    Ltd 
W.ilmsley.  Charles  &  Co.,    (Can.),  Ltd 

Pumps  —  Stook: 

Canadian     Fairbanks-Morse     Co..     Ltd 
Walmsley,  Charie.s  &  Co..   (Can.).  Ltd 

Pumps  —  Boiler  Feed: 

Canadian    AUIs-ChalmerB,    Ltd 
Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co      Ltd 
Goldie  &   McCulloch   Co.,   Ltd     ' 
Harland    Engineering    Co.,    Ltd 
MpAvity.   T.  and   Sons.   Ltd. 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co     Ltd 
Walmsley.  Charles  .^-  Co..   (Can.).  Ltd. 

Pyrometers: 

The  Bristol  Co. 


Dodge   Manufacturing  Co 
Bag  Cutter  Knives: 

Beverldge  Supply  Co..  Ltd 

J.  W.  Bolton  &  Sons.  Inc.  ' 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories   Ltd 

SImonds  Canada   Saw   Co.,   Llmlt^ 


B*^Uyla«i 

I"    Kiiutpinenl 


Morse    Co..    Ltd. 


Becordlner  Instruments: 

'anarllaii     Falrhnnlis-r 
I  be    Bristol    Co 
I'l-.KOck    Mro.H,    1,1,1 

Becordlngr  Thermometers: 

llallt-y    Meier   Co,    I,td. 

Becordlngr  Wattmeters: 

The   Bristol   Co. 

Beflners: 

Hoving   Hydraulic   &    Eng     Cn      T  »a  » 

fori  '"?";'"'""■"'-««'■««  Co.:  Ltd       ■ 

VValmsloy.  ChaHel;"&^Co'"''(Can'')    Ltd 

^\r,t„rous    Engine    WovUs/8o"\tY 
Regulators   —  Steam: 

Beverldge   Supply    Co..    Ltd 

?'hf  tV"."'"""  Co..  Ltd. 

"^"a^.a^Sl'^-l-tfr"    ^'°'"'-    ^O'    «'   Can- 
Beg-nlators: 

Beverse  Qears: 

nZ%'m,^?^l^rr^"'-^or..  Co..    Ltd. 

Bock   DrlUs: 

Canadian    Inger.soll-Rand    Co.     Ltd 

orass  &   Metal.    Ltd. 
**??"  —  Welding:  • 

™',Sy%Trl^,^l^'a>-   Ltd. 

BoU-windln^  MaoWnfs-^"'   ^^•''"■>'  ^td. 
Cameron    Maehine    Co 

BooflnpB  — '  Plastic    *i^'i--/<^'^">.  Ltd 
Barritt   Co.     L?""  ""^   '•^^^^^■ 

Reverldge    Supply    Co      T  tA 

Bope: 

Dodge  Manufacturing  Co 
Jones  &  Glassco.  ^  ^''■ 
Goldie  &  McCulloch  Co.    Ltd 

^°^o%gr."cx?ur^«g"'?r-*' 

Bosln  Size: 

Hercules  Naval   Stores 
w'nton^VTt'-on^V'  Canada.    Ltd. 

l'3"4-'*""-3-Inc 

S^.'Ji^onrc-''^L-s'i-5-Trrt^ed-- 
Botary    Sulphur    Purnacen- 
MacKinnon    Steel    Co      tV,i 
Stebbins   Eng.   &  m?^.'  ^^^ 

Safes: 

S^?j,  P'a'''banks-Morse    Co       1  Id 

Goldie  &  McCulloch  (fo  Ltd 
Salt  Cakes: 

M.    Gpttesman    &    Co..    Inc 

■rtie  Kalhflelsoh  Cbrporat'lon. 
Save-Alls: 

Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand    Co      Ltd 

MacKinnon    Steel   <^o      Ltd 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill   AccesHnrUoi    t  .^ 

Port    Arthur    ShlpbulIdPn^  ^^^''^-.td 

Sherbrooke    Machinery    (To      T  Id 

Waterous   Enllhe   W-rkii   '60     Ltd. 

Slitters  and  Bewinders: 

Cameron    Morhlrie  Co. 
Port    ArthOr   Sbipbullding  Co.,    Ltd. 
Saws: 

Slmond.o    Canada    Saw   Co..    Ltd. 

Saw  Frames: 

Can  Falrtonks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd 
OOOUI  Sh,pley  ft  JUuIr  Co..  Ltd. 
Ontario    Wind    Engine    and    Puinp    Co. 

Waterous   Engine   Works.   Co.,    Ltd 

Scales: 

Can.  Fairbank.s-Morse  Co,  LtJ 
Internstlonfll    Pus    MBehln*   Oo,.    U4 
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Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  Limited 

Groundwood  Pulp  --  Sulphate  Pulp  —   Woodpulp  Boards- 
Test  Boards  —  Box  Boards  —  Butchers  Fibre  —  Newsprint 

and  Brompton  Kraft. 

Lumber  of  all  kinds. 


MILLS  AT: 

EAST  ANGUS  AND  BROMPTONVILLE, 

QUEBEC 


HEAD  OFFICE  AND  SALES  DEPARTMENT 

EAST  ANGUS, 

QUEBEC 


Bathurst   Company 

LIMITED 

BATHURST,  NEW  BRUNSWICK 

UNBLEACHED 
SULPHITE 


AND 


KRAFT  PULP 

PRICE  &  PIERCE,  Limited 

SALES   AGENTS 

30  East  42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


Belgo 

Canadian 

Paper  Co.,  Limited 

Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 


NEWS  PRINT 

Groundwood  Pulp 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Lumber 


Railways  - 
H.  Biermans,  Gen.  Mgr. 


Canadian  National 
Canadian  Pacific 
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MILL    sriM'l-lKS 


Contiuiied 


Bcr«on  Flatas: 

lierti'iiiiiN.    I.dl 

I'lilcii   Screen  I'liile  Co,   of  Canitda 

Wiitnous    KiiBliie    Worlm.    Co..    l.t.l 

Sorvona: 

AinerU'iiM    Vultli  Coiituct  Co..    Inc. 
HeitiiiiiiH.    I,td. 

HovlriB   Hvilraullc  anil    Kug.  Co..    lAii 
Cniiiidlan    liiKeisoll-Rnml    t::o..    I>t<l. 
Can.    h'alil>ankn-Morae    Co..    T.til. 
l.lnK-Hflt    Ltd 

HainllliMi     WllUain    Co..    I.td. 
HendiUli    ManiifactuilnB    Co. 
Hvdiaulio    Mai-liliiery   Co..    I,td. 
fort   Aitliiir  SlilptnilldlnK  Co..   I.td. 
Pulp  and   l^aper  Mill   Accessories.  Ltd. 
SherbrooUe    Machinery    Co..    T..td. 
Walnislev.  Charles.  &  Co.   (Can.).   I.td 
Wateroiis    Engrlne    Worlts.    Co..    I.td. 
Wesfbye.    P.    P. 

Soparators  —  Oil: 

Canadian    Falrbanlis-Morse  Co..    I.td. 
Qoldle  &    MoCnlloch   Co..   I.td. 

Separator!  —  Steam: 

Canadian    Falrhanlis-Morse    Co..    Ltd. 
(^rane   Co..    Ltd. 
Peacock   Bros.,    I.td. 

Shafting-: 

Canadian    Falrbanhs-Morse    Co..    I.td. 
Dominion    Engineering   Worlcs   Ltd. 
Northern    Foundry   &   Machine  Co. 

Ltd. 
Waterous  Engine   Worli."!.    Co..    Ltil. 


Sheets  —  Copper,  Brass  and  Bronze: 
McAvity  &  Sons.   Ltd..   T. 
Tallnian    Brass    &    Metal.    Ltd. 


Shingle  Machines: 

Canadian   Falrbanlts-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 

Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand    Co.,    Ltd. 
■i- 
Shower  Pipes: 

Dominion    Engineering    Works.    Ltd. 

Hydraulic    Machinery    Co..    Ltd. 

Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..   Ltd. 

Walmsley.  Charles  &  Co..   (Can.).  Ltd. 
Size: 

Vera   Chemical   Co..    Ltd. 

Slab  Chlppers: 

Boving    Hydraulic   &    Eng.    Co..    Ltd. 
Waterous    Engine    Works.    Co..    Ltd. 


Soldsri 

Canada  Metal  Co. 
MoAvity  T.  &  Son. 
Tallman  Brass  &  Metal.  I.td. 

Spiral  Conveyors: 

I'aiiiidlan    KairbanUs-Morse  Co..    Ltd 

l.lnii Hell    Limited. 

Walirnus   Engine   Works.   Co.,   Ltd 

Splicing    Tissue: 

Hemis    Manufaoturlr 


Stop  Iiog  winches: 

Dominion   Engineering   Works.   Ltd. 

Hamilton  Co..    Wni. 

Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Ltd. 


AsHuclates. 


Split  Fnlleys — TVood  and  Steel: 

Canadlnn    Fairbanks-Morse  Co..   Ltd. 
W.iliToua   lOnglne  Works  Co..   Ltd. 

Sprinkler  Tank: 

Can.  Des  Moines  Steel  Co..  Ltd. 
HeiHlrIck   Manufacturing  Co. 

Sprocket: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse  Co..    Ltd. 
Dodge  Mantifacturing  Co. 
The  .Teffrev  Mfg.  Co. 
T.lnk-Bclt    Limited. 
Hamilton.   Cear  &   Machine  Co. 
Hamilton.   William  Co..   Ltd. 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
Waterou.s   Engine  Worlts  Co..   Ltd. 

Stacks: 

DdTiiinion   Engineering  Works.    Ltd 

Ilainilton.  William   Co..   I.td. 

Hendriclt    Mannfnrtiiring    Co. 

I'oit    Artlinr   Shipbnildinc   Co.    Lid 

W:ite-ou«  Engine  Work.s  Co..  Ltd, 
Stackers: 

The  .leffrev  Mfg.  Co. 

T.fnic-Pelt    Limited. 

Wnlerons  Engine  Works  Co..  Ltd. 
Tanks   —  Iron  and   Steel: 

MacKinnon  Steel  Co..  Ltd. 

Watero\is   Engine   Wori<s.    Co..    Ltd. 

Steam  Appliances: 

Reveridge  Supply  Co..  Ltd. 
CnTindian    Fairbanlc^-Morse  Co..    Ltd 
McAvitv.    T.    and    Son. 
Pulp  &  Paper  Mill   Accessorle.s.  Ltd. 
Wateron.s   Engine  Works.   Co..    Ltd. 

Steam  Engines: 

Port   Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd 
Sturtevant  Co.   of  Canada.    Ltd..   B.    F 
Walmsley.  Charles.  *;  Co.    (Can.).  Ltd 
V.'-iterous    Engine    Works    Co..    Ltd. 

Steam  Regulator: 

Beveridge    Supply    Co..    Ltd. 
Crane  Co..    Ltd. 
MoAvity.  T.  &  Son. 

Steam  Specialities: 

Beveridge    Supply    Co..    I.td. 
Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse   Co..    Ltd. 
Crane  Co..  Ltd. 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mill   Accessories.   Ltd. 
Waterous    Engine    Works   Co..    Ltd. 

Steam  Shovels: 

Canadian    Equipment    Co..    Ltd. 


Strainers  —  Water: 

Linl!-Helt    Limited. 
M.ilKock   *    Wilcox, 


Llil 


Straw    Cutters: 
H.rlr:iin.M.    Ltd. 

<'ari.  lif.M  Moines  Steel  Co..  Ltd. 
Diimlnlon    Engineering    Works.    Ltd. 
MacKinnon    Steel    Co..    Ltd. 

Structural  Steel  Works: 

Mendriclt    Manufacturing    Co. 

Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co..    Ltd. 

Stuff  Chests: 

Can.  Des  Moines  Steel  Co..  Ltd. 
Walmsley.  Charles.  &  Co.    (Can.)     Ltd 
Waterous   Engine   Works.   Co.,    Ltd. 

Suction  Rolls: 

Dominion    iOngineering    VVorlis,    I.td 
Hydraulir     .Mjciiinery     Co..     Ltd. 
W.ilnisl.-y,  (■|Mrl,'s&  Co..    (Can.),   i.til 
Sulphate  of  Alumina: 

(jottesniau.   M.  *t  Co..  Inc. 
The  Kalbl'leisch  Corporation. 
Wilson   —   Patterson   Co. 

Sulphite   Mill   Equipment: 


Aii)i 


SI 


BeveiidKc    Supidy    Co..    Ltd. 
Dominion     iCiigineeling    Works,    I.td. 
Hamilton    .William   Co..    Ltd. 
Hydraulic   Machinery    C;o.     Ltd. 
MacKinnon  Steel  Co.  Ltd. 
McAvity.  T.  &  Son. 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..   Ltd. 
Waterous    Engine    Works.    Co..    Ltd. 

Sulphate  Mill  Equipment: 

Beveridge    Supply    (M..    Ltd. 
Canadian    Fairbanlis-Morse  Co..    I.td. 
Dominion   Engineering  Works.    I.td. 
Hamilton    William  Co..   Ltd. 
MacKinnon    Steel    Co..    Ltd. 
McAvity.   T.  &  Son. 
Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co..    Ltd. 
Stebbins    Eng.    &    Mfg.    Co 
Texas   Gulf   Sulphur   Co. 
Waterous   Engine   Works.   Co..    Ltd. 


Sulphur: 

Union   Sulphur  Co. 

Texas   Gulf   Sulphur   Company. 

Sulphur  Burners: 

Hydraulic  Macliinery  Co..  Ltd. 
MacKinnon    Steel    Co..    I.td. 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..   Ltd. 
Stebbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Waterous    Engine   Works   Co..    Ltd. 


Slitters  and  Re- Winders: 

Bertrams.  Ltd. 
Cameron    Machine   Co. 
(I^anadlan   Falrbanlts-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Dominion    Engineering    Worlts.    Ltd. 
Langston   Co.     Samuel   M. 
Morrison.  The  .1.  I..  Co. 
Tlconderoga   Machine  Worlts. 
Walmsley.  Charles,  &  Co.    (Can).  Ltd 


Smelter  lining: 

Alberene  Stone   Co. 
Beveridge   Supply    Co.. 


Ltd. 


Smoke  Stacks: 

Can.    Des   Moines   Steel    Co..    Ltd. 
Dominion    Engineering    Works.    Ltd. 
Hamilton   Co..   Wm. 
Hendriclt  Manufacturing  Co. 
MacKinnon    Steel    Co .    Ltd. 
Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding   Co.,    Ltd. 
The  Steel  Trough  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 
Waterous    Engine    Works.    Co..    Ltd. 

Sno 


Steel  Plate  Construction: 

Hendricli    Manufacturing    Co. 

Port    Arthur   Shipbuilding   Co..    Ltd 

\V;ii.-ioiis    Kiisiiie    Works    Co..     I. til. 
Steel  Storage  Tanks: 

Steel    Trough    &   Machine   Co.,    Ltd. 

W:it..ron-<    Engine    Works    Co.,    Ltd. 
Steel  Shop  Boxes: 

Steel    Trough    &    Machine   Co..    Ltd. 
Steam  Turbines: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co..    Ltd. 

Goldle  &  McCulloch   Co..    I.td. 

Sturtevant,   B.    F.   Co.    of  Canada.    Ltd 

Stokers  —  Mechanical: 

Balicock  &  Wilcox.  Ltd. 

Combustion    Englneermg    Corporation 

Ltd. 
The  Under-Feed  Stoker  Co    of  Canada 
Limited. 

Stones  —  Pu^): 

American  Stone  Co. 
Beveridge    Supply   Co..    Ltd. 
Canadian    Fatrbanlts-Morse  Co  .    Ltd. 
International  Pulp  Stone  Co. 
Lombard  &  Co. 
Mlramlchi    Quarry   Co. 
Pulp  &  f&per  Mill   Accessories.   Lt.l 
Smallwooff  Stone   Co. 
9m»lIwood-Low  Stone  Co. 

Sto^wars    —    Chemical,    Aold-Proof: 
ATberene  Stone  Co. 
B«T»rlil««  Supply  Co..   I.td. 


Superheaters  —  Steam: 

Babcock   &   Wilcox.    Ltd. 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse  Co..    Ltd. 

Goldie   &    McCulIocb   Co..    I.td. 


Switchboards: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co..   Ltd. 
Canadian    General   Electric  Co..    Ltd. 
Harland    Eng.   Co..    Ltd. 
Northern    Electric   Co..    Ltd. 

Tachometers : 

Bailey  Meter  Co.,  Ltd. 
Tanks. 

Canadian     IngersoU-Rand     Co.,     Ltd. 

Can.    Des   Moines   Steel   Co..    Ltd. 

Canadian   Fairbanks  Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 

Canadian  Pipe  Co.,  Ltd. 

Dominion    Engineering    Works.    Ltd. 

Goldie  &  McCulloch  Co.,  Ltd. 

Goold.   Shapley   &   Muir  Co..   Ltd. 

Hamilton,    Wm.    Co..    Ltd. 

Hendrick  Manufacturing  Co. 

Ontario    Wind    Engine    and    Pump    Co 

Ltd. 
MacKinnon    Steel   Co..    Ltd. 
Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co..    Ltd. 
Pacific  Coast  Pipe  Co..   Ltd. 
Reed  Co..  Ltd.,  Geo.  W. 
The  Steel  Trough  &  Machme  Co..   Ltd 
Toronto    Iron    Works.    Ltd. 
Walerous    ICngine    Works    Co..     Ltd 

Tanks  —  Aold: 

Hendrick    Mnnufacturlng    Co 
Wlilte.   W    It 

\\:iler<.u.«     I'inyirie    Work.s    Co..     Ltd. 
Tanks  —  Ziead  Uned: 
n»rber.   'W    .1    *  Co 
Waterous    Engine    Works    Co..     Ltd. 
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Laurentide  Company, 

Limited 

GRAND '  MERE,         Q  UEBEC. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Ground  Wood  Pulp  Newsprint  Paper 

Sulphite  Pulp  Pulp  Board 


Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company, 

Limited 
Head  Office:  MONTREAL,  Que., 

THE  LARGEST  NEWS  PRINT  MILL  IN  THE  WORLD 


Manufacturers  of 

Newsprint  Paper,  Sulphite  Pulp, 

Groundwood  Pulp. 


Mills  at  IROQUOIS  FALLS,  ONT. 


I'lJLl'     AND     PAl'EU     MAGAZINK 


L'oulinuuii 


MILL   SUI'1'L1E«. 

Tuuka:  Ixuu  ft  Bt««l: 

ll.oi.lrlcU     MiuiiilucturliiK    Co. 
I'urt    Arlliur    SlilpbullUliiK    Co..    Litd. 
\\  lUM.Jiici    lOiiKliiu    VVoili«    Co.,    Ltd. 
Tank*  —  Weldad: 

Ciiii.    Una   Moliica   Stcul   Co.,    Ltd. 
lleiidi'lck    MiiiiuruoturliiK    Cu. 
I'ort    Aitluir    SlilpliuUdliiB    Co..    Ltd 
W.iterolis     I':tii;iii,-     W.hU.s     Co.,      Lid. 
Tank!  —  Oil: 

llundricU    ALuuit'uutiirliig   Co. 
I'oit   Arthur  Slilpbulldlng  Co.,    Ltd. 
VViiterous    lOiii^liie    Works,    Co.,    Ltd. 
Tnuks   —   Storage: 

IliiulrliU    Miirmfiicturlne   Co. 
ontaili)  Wind  lOnijIiie  and  Pump  Co. 

Ltd. 
I'oit    Arthur    ShlpbulldhiR    Co.,    Ltd. 
WatiT.ii.s     lOiiKiMf    Works    Co..     Ltd. 
Tanks  —  Wood: 

I'liMaditin   I'lpe  Company,   Ltd. 
(joold,  Shapley  &  Mulr  Co..   Ltd. 
Pacific  Coast    Pipe  Co. 
Ontario  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co. 

Ltd. 
Port    Arthur    ShIpbulldliiB    Co.,    Ltd. 
White.    W.   H. 
Telephone  —  Automatic: 

Northern     lOleotrIc    Co..    Ltd. 
Teleplione  J —  Apparatus: 

NorllieiM    I'JIeetnc   Co.,    Ltd. 
Temperature     Controllers: 

•I'lie    Hristdl    Co. 
Temperature   Instrtuuents: 
■riie    HrlHlol    Co. 

Caiiailiau    l''airhaiiks-Morse    Co..    Ltd. 
Testers  —  Green  Stock: 

.lohu   1-^ate. 
Tanks,  Steel,  Pressure  and  Storage: 
Hendrick  Maniifaeturing  ("o. 
Waterous    lOnjiine    W<  rks    Co.,     Ltd. 
Tlmberlaud  Brokers: 
Crlttsiiiger,    Burt    C. 
Lacey,  James  D.  &  Co. 
Thermometers : 

Hailey    Meter  Co..    Ltd. 
The   Bristol   Co. 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Canadian     tngersoll-Kand     Co.,     Ltd. 
Thermometers  —  Recording: 

Bailey    Meter   Co..    Ltd. 
Thermometers  —  Plue  Gas: 

Hailej     iMeter   Co.,    Ltd. 
Thrust  Bearings: 

Canadian    Fairbanlcs-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Kingsbury    IMachine   Works. 
Tissue  —  Splicing: 

lleniis    Manufacturing    Associates. 
Towers: 

Hendrick    Manufacturing    Co. 
Tower   Ijinings: 

Beveridge    Supply    Co.,    Ltd. 
Stebblns  Eng.  &  Mfg.   Co. 
Transformer: 

Northern    Electric   Co..   Ltd. 
Transmission  Maclilnery: 

Boving   Hydraulic   &   Engineering  Co. 

Ltd. 
Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co..   Ltd. 
Link-Belt  Limited. 
Hamilton   Co.,   Ltd..   Wm. 
Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co..    Ltd. 
Renold   of  Canada,   Ltd.,   Hans. 
Waterous    Engine    Works.    Co.,    Ltd. 
Traps  —  Steam: 

Can.   Johns-Manville  Co..   Ltd. 
Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co..  Ltd. 
Crane   Co.,    Ltd. 
Goldie  &  McCulloch   Co.,   Ltd. 
Sturtevant,    B.   F.   Co.   of  Canada,   Ltd. 


Ti'uvelUiM(    Oi'anaai 

HovlhK  Hydraulic  &  KuK.  Co..  Ltd. 
Ciiiiadlan  l<'alrbanUs-Mors*  Co..  Ltd. 
Uomlnlon    Unglneerlng    Works,    Ltd. 

Trippers: 

Dodge  Muiiufacturlns  Co. 

Trolleys: 

lioving   Hydraulic  &   ICng.  Co..   Ltd. 
t'aiuidlan    Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Dominion    Engineering    Works,    Ltd. 
Northern  Crano  Works.  Ltd. 
Wuterous    ISnglne    Works   Co.,    Ltd. 


Trucks: 

Hamilton  Cear  &  Machine  Co. 
Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse  Co..   Ltd. 
Northern  Crane  Works,  Ltd. 

Trucks  —  Pulp: 

Hydraulic   ^fachlne^y   Co.,    Ltd. 
I'ort    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co..    Ltd, 

Tubes  —  Copper,  Brass,  Bronse: 

•I'allinan    liiass    &    Metal.    Ltd. 

.McAvlty    &    Sons,    Ltd.    T. 
Tubes   Cleaners: 

Itabcock  &   Wilcox,   Ltd. 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse  Co..    Ltd. 

Pulp  &   Paper  Mill  Accessories,   Ltd. 
Turbines: 

Boving    Hydraulic    &    Eng.    Co..    Ltd. 

Dominion    Engineering    Works,    Ltd. 

Goldie    &    McCulloch    Co..    Ltd. 

Hamilton  Co.,   Ltd..  Wm. 

Sturtevant  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.  B.  F. 

Walmsley.  Charles  &  Co.,   (Can.),  Ltd. 

Twine: 

Beveridge   Supply   Co.,   Ltd. 
Valves: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 
Crane  Co.,   Ltd. 
C    A.    Dunham   Co.,    Ltd. 
Jenkins   Bros.,    Ltd. 
Goldie   McCulloch   Co..  Ltd. 
Hydraulic   Machinery   Co..    Ltd. 
McAvity    T.   and   Son. 
Northern    Foundry   &   Machine  Co. 
I'ort    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co.    Ltd. 
The  Under-Feed  Stoker  Co.  of  Canada, 
Limited. 

Vapor  Absorption  Systems: 

Uoss.   J.  O.   Engineering  Co. 
Vats: 

Hendrick   Manufacturing   Co. 

White,    W.   H. 

Ventilators: 

Can.    Sirocco   Co.,   Ltd. 

Reed.   Co.,   Ltd..   Geo.  W. 

Sturtevant  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  B.  F. 


Water  Intake  Screens: 

Link-Belt    Limited. 
Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co.,    Ltd. 
Water-Meters: 

Bailey   Meter  Co.,   Ltd. 

Water  Power  Plants: 

Boving    Hydraulic   &    Eng.    Co..    Ltd. 
Water   Supply   Systems: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co..    Ltd. 

Can.  Des  Moines  Steel  Co.,  Ltd. 

Goold,   Shapley   &   Mulr  Co..   Ltd. 

Walmsley.  Charles  &  Co..   (Can.).  Ltd. 


Water  Wheals: 

HovlMK  Hydraulic  A  En«.  Co.,   LI4. 

Dominion    Engineering    Works.    Lid. 

Ilanillton    (,'o,.    Wm. 

McAvliy  &   Sons.   Ltd.  T. 

Northern  Foundry  A  Machine  Co..  Ltd. 

VValn.si.vs,  Charles  &  Co,.   (Can,),  Ltd, 
Welding    Plants: 

,.,^"""!i'."""    '■'»'>-''ank»-Mor«e  Co.,   Ltd 
Wlrs^Oloth  for  Paper  Machines: 

Capital    VVIre   Cloth    Mfg.    Co.,    Ltd. 

.lohnson    Wire    Works.    Ltd. 

Niagara    Wire   Weaving   Co. 

I  ulp  &  Paper  Mill   Accessories,  Lid. 

I'aylor.    Ltd.,    }|.    s 

Tippet  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Tyler,    W.   S.  Co. 

tlnlted    Wire   Works     Ltd. 

Westbye.    p.  p 

Why'te""w."'"*'""'   ^"'■"^   ^'°-    ''»"■ 
Wood  Preservatives: 

Barrett   Co..    Ltd. 

Beveridge  Supply  Co..  Ltd 
Waste: 

Bertrani.s,   J.td. 

('anacllaii    Falrbanke-Morae  Co.,    Ltd, 

<  hrlHlle.    John   Co. 
Waterproof  Case  fining: 

Beveridge    Supply    Co..    Ltd. 
Water  Pllters: 

Canadian    IngersoH-Rand    Co.,    Ltd. 
Water  Tanks: 

Can.   pes   Moines   Steel   Co.     Ltd 

Canadian   i^ipe  Co.,   Ltd 

Goold,  Shapley  &  Muir  Co.    Ltd 

Hendrick    Manufacturing    Co. 

p?''ff,'^''A''"''    S'llPbullding    Co..    Ltd. 

White,  W.  H. 
Weights: 

Dodge    Manufacturing    Co. 
Welding: 

Hendrick     Manufacturing    Co 

Port   Arthur   Shipbuilding    Co..    Ltd 

Waterous    Engine    Works    Co.,    Ltd. 
Welding  Bods: 

Tallman    Brass  &   Metal.   Ltd. 
Waste  Paper: 

John  C.  Christie  Co. 
Wet  Machines: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse  Co      Ltd 

Canadian     Ingersoll-Rand     Co.,     Ltd' 

Dominion    Engineering    Works.    Ltd. 

Eng.  &  Machine  Works  of  Can.  Ltd. 

Hamilton,   William  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hydraulic   Machinery   Co.,    Ltd. 

Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co..    Ltd. 

Northern  Foundry  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 

Sherbrooke    Machinery    Co.,    Ltd. 

Waterous    Engine    Works    Co..    Ltd. 

Walmsley,  Charles  &  Co..   (Can.),  Ltd. 
Winders: 

Canadian  Pairbanks-Morse  Co..  Ltd. 

Cameron    Machine   Co. 

Langston  Co.,   Samuel  L. 

Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co.,    Ltd. 

Ticonderoga   Machine   Works. 
Wire  Cloth: 

The    Johnson    Wire    Works,    Ltd. 
Wire  Bope: 

Dodge   Manufacturing  Co. 
Wiring  Devices: 

Northern    Electric   Co.,   Ltd. 
Wood  Stave  Pipes: 

Canadian  Pipe  Co.,  Ltd. 
Pacific  Coast  Pipe  Co..  Ltd. 
White.  W.  H. 


B.  C.  Fir,  Timbers 


Heavy   Framing  Material,  Deep   Joists,   Long 
Timber,  Declcing,  Planlt,  Etc. 

Specialist  for  many  years  in  Industrial  and 
Public  Works  Material.  Can  dress  timbers 
up  to  16"  X  20"  -   110'   -  S  .4S 

The  Timberland  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd. 

NEW  WESTMINSTER,  B.  C. 

Loiaint  Operations  :  Ladysmltb  -  Vancouver,  Island 
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lypkn!   <:U0  H.P.  RENOI>D 
'Silent  Chain  Drive." 


RENOLD  DRIVING  CHAINS 

ARE    USED    IN    LEADING 

Canadian  Paper  Mills 

BECAUSE    THEY    ARE 

Positive,  Efficient,  Compact  and  Durable 

Send   us  details  of  any  troublesome  or  foutemplate  drives  in  your  plant 

HANS  RENOLD  OF  CANADA,  Limited 

11  St.  Sacrament  St.,  -  -  MONTREAL 


ALUM 


Sulphate  of  Ahimina  for  Paper  Makers' 
use  Both  CoiTiniercial  and  Pure 

FREE  FROM  IRON 

ENGJ.ISH   CHINA  CLAY 

C'asein,  Pulp  Satin  White,  Etc.,  Efc, 

THE  KALBFLEISCH  CORPORATION,  Manufacturers 


ELIZABETHPORT,   N.J 


200  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK.  N      Y 
BEOOKLYN,   N.  Y.  WATEEBUEY.  CONN. 

OHATTANOOGA,   TENN. 

Canadian  Representative:  A.  M.  HUESTIS,  8  Colbom  Street  Toronto,  Canada. 


LA  WRENCE  MACHINE  COMPANY 

LAWRENCE  MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Lawrence  Centrifugal  Pumps 


Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements 


■»:■  •:♦:•  <♦>  •:♦>  •:♦>  •»  <♦>  •'♦-•  <♦>  <♦>  •*>  •^♦-'  ■*'" 

Wilson- Paterson  Co'y. 

Board  of  Trade  BuUding,  MONTREAL. 

AGENTS    FOR 

Caustic  Soda 
Soda  Ash 
Sal  Soda 


Sulphite  Alumina 
Calcium  Chloride 


Magnesium  Chloride 
Dry  Colors 
Silicate  Soda 
High  Grade  Glues 
ROSIN 


Direct  Shipmenti  or  From  Stock 
WAREHOUSES    AT    MONTREAL    AND    TORONTO 


DEPENDABLE  I 

Long  and  satisfactory  service  may 
naturally  he  e.xpected  from  the 
GRINDER  SHAFTS  we  produce. 

They  are  made  tli„t  way  —  by  men 
who  l<now  the  real  meaning  of 
Grinder  Shaft  dependabilit.j'. 

Send  Blue  Prints  tor  prices. 

CANADA  FOUNDRIES  &  FORCINGS 

Limited 

WELLAND,     ONTARIO 


1>  IMi  I'     AND     r  A  I'  K  li     M  A  ({  A  /  I  ME 
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Second-Ha.id  Machinery         Business  Chances  -  Wants  &  For  Sale         Positions  Wanted  Hdp   Wanted_ 


INCREASED    PRODUCTION 

WILL  RESULT 
IF  YOU   USE 


JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


MONTREAL 


MACHINE  TENDER— dusiifs  a  chaiitrc  Can  boss 
iiiacliinc  lender.  Married  man.  Steady  tV:  reliable, 
used  1(1  bonds,  linens,  led-rers.  ete.  Apply  to  Ho.\ 
(J3(i.  Pulp  and  rajier  Magazine,  (iardeiivale,  (,^ue. 


WANTED— Draftsman,  experienced  in  Pulp  &  Paper 
Mill  work.  In  reply  give  full  particulars  as  to  nation 
ality,  education,  experience,  age,  salary,  ete.  Afl- 
dress  Box  630,  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine,  Gardenvale. 
Que. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEER— Position  open  for  a 
good  mecliauical  engineer  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  master  mechanic  in  pulp  and  paper  mill.  Be- 
sides technical  education,  must  have  practical  ma- 
chine shop  experience.  In  applying  give  full  details 
of  previous  experience,  also  state  age,  whether 
married  or  single,  and  salary  expected.  Apply  Box 
635,  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Gardenvale,  Que. 

FOR  SALE — 3  ton  travelling  shop  crane  span  52  feet, 
lift  25  feet,  electrically  operated,  2-71/2  H-P-  motors, 
1-21^  H.P.  motor,  complete  in  every  detail,  including 
180  feet  rail  and  electric  wiring,  made  by  Northern 
Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  in  excellent  condition, 
good  reason  for  disposing  of  same.  Bradshaw's 
Limited,  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

FOR  SALE— Two  Hydraulic  presses  for  handling  25 
Tons  groundwood  per  day.  Address  Box  770  Sber- 
brooke.  Que. 


No  matter  where  temperatures  and  pressure  are 
tn  be  Indicated,  recorded  or  contro.led.  there  is  a 
r.  OS  that  will  do  the  work  perfectly.  Request  Cataloft 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

Tycos  Bldg.,  110  Church  St.,  Toronto 
There's  a  Tycos  or  Taylor  Temperature  Instrument  for 
every  purpose 


CAS#AMAN 


TA3SCKS 


&  Structural  Steel  Work 

CANADIAN    DES  MOINES    STEEL    CO..  LTD. 


SWENSON  EVAPORATOR   CO. 

(Subsidiary  of  Whiting  Corporation) 

HARVEY   ILL.     (Chicago  Suburb) 

„  ,  ..      .    c.  ChicaRO:  945  Monadnock  BlocK. 

Nfw  Yorli:  136  Liberty  St  DetfOit:  3000  Grand  River  Ave. 

Philadelphia:  122S  Spruce  bt.  Birmingham:  1702  Jefferson 
PittsburK:  1224  Fulton  BIdg.  "^  County  Bank  B;dg. 

Cleveland:  624  Penton  BIdg.  g      Francisco:  624  Sacramento  St. 


SCREEN  PLATES 


The    "Union"    Bronze     (best    phosphorized    cast    metal)     Plates    tor    Pulp    and     ^^"^    J^li.f 
We  carry   a   large   stock   of   blanks   of   the    various    sizes   and   can    fill   all    orders    proinptly. 
Old  plates  reclosed  and  recut  by  our  process  are  practically  as  good  as  new  and  give  netter 
r*<iiilt<5  than  by  any  other  process, 
results  man   "y.^^"^^    ^     BABBITT  and  L.  VINCENT    WELCH.    Sales  Agents 

UNION  SCREEN  PLATE  CO.,   OF   CANADA   LIMITED 

rORY:      LENNOXVILLE,  QUE.  OFFICES:      Lennoxville,  Que.  Fitchlnirg,    Maw.,   U.S.A. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  ADVERTISERS 


See  ClaHsified  List  on  Pa(«  71. 


Unpaged  adT«rtii*aMiU  appear  in  every  otber  iuue. 


Alberene    Stone   Co.,    Ltd 

Abitibi    rower  &   Paper  Co.    Lid.    .  .  S4 

Acer.   J.   H.  A.  &  Co.,   Ltd 74 

Allen.    S.    R.    \V 22 

American  Voith  Contact  Co..   Inc.    .  . 

American   Stone   Co 24 

Ayers    Limited. 11 

B 

Babcock   &   Wilcox 3 

Ltabcocti  Wilcox  &  Goldie  McCuUoch 

Limited S9 

n.inett  &  Co.,   Ltd.  Tlie 

Barber,  W.   J.   &  Co.,   Ltd 

niilhurst    Company.     Ltd 82 

Bailey   Meter  Co..   Ltd lo 

H:ile.s  &    liines.    Lt<l .    ■•      25 

Bemis   Associates   Inc 

Bertrams.  Limited   .. 1» 

Helgo   i'uper  Co..    Ltd.,  The a 

Beveridge  Supply  Co..  Ltd 

Black-Clawson  Co..  The 

IJoltoii.  .lolm    W.   &  Sons,   inc 26 

Roving  Hydraulic  &  Engineering    .. 

Company.   Ltd J" 

Brassington  J.   W " 

Bristol  Co..  The  ..  ..  - .  ■  ■  ■•  ••  »» 
Brompton  Pulp  &  I'aper  Co..  Ltd.  Si 
Burgess.  E.  T 

C 

C.  &  M.   Quarries    ..    ..    ...    •■    .■    •■      29 

Canada  Foundries  &  Forgmgs,  Ltd.  86 
Canada    Metal    Co.,    Ltd.    The    . .     .  .      29 

Cameron    Machine    Co ■* 

Canadian    Combustion    Co..    Ltd.     .. 

Canadian    Barker    Co ••      '2 

Canaiiian      Des      iloines      Steel      Co. 

Ltd •    •- i] 

Canadian  Elixman  Co..  Ltd a 

Canadian  Equipment  Co.,  Ltd 

Canadian         FairljanUs-Morse         Co., 

Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  Ltd.  89 
Canadian    Jolms-Manville    Co.,    Ltd. 

Canadian  Milk  Products,   Ltd 21 

Canadian  Nashua  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.  . . 
(Canadian     Faperboard    Co..     Ltd.     .  . 

Canadian  Pipe  Co..   Ltd 

Canadian  Sirocco 

Canadian  SKF  Co..  Ltd ■  ■ 

Canadian    Vegetable    Parchment    (o. 

Limited 

Canadian  Vickers.  Ltd.  .  .  •  •  ■  ■  •  • 
Canadian  Westinghouse  Co..  Ltd.  . . 
Capital  Wire  Cloth  &  Mfg.  Co..  Ltd. 

Carey.  Jas.   L 

Christie  John 

Christie   George,    Limited 

Clayton,  Neil  &  Jones,  Ltd • 

Combustion  Engineering  Corporation 

Limited ••    ••    •■    •• 

Consolitlated   Mines   of   Cornwall    .. 

Crane.  Limited 

Crlttslnger.   Burt  Co..   Inc 

D 

Dept.    of    Lands.    Forests    &    Mines 

Ontario •    ■  ■    ■  • 

Dodge   Mfg.  Co..   of  Canada.  Ltd.   . . 

Dominion  Belting  Co..  Ltd 

Dominion    Engineering    Works.    Ltd. 

Dominion    Oxygen    Co.,    Ltd 

Doiiiiacona  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  The  .  . 
Don  Valley  Paper  Co..  Ltd.  The  .... 

Dryden   Paper  Co..   Ltd 

Dnnlop   Tire   &   Rubber 

Dunham.  C.  A.  Co 

Duncan.  John  Moyle 


24 


19 


23 


Elixman  Paper  Core  Co..  Inc 12 

I'"ll(    Fire    Brick   Co.   of  Canada.    Ltd. 

Elmira    Machinery 30 

English   China  Clays.   Ltd 

ICnelneerliie    *    Machine    WoiUs    of 
Canada.  Ltd 


Ferguson,  H.  S.    . 22 

Ford,   J.  &  Co 

Foundation  Co..  Ltd 22 

O 

Garden  City  Paper  Mills.  Ltd 19 

Gelgy  Co..  Inc 22 


Gottesman.  M.  &,  Co 

Grasselli  Chemical  Co..  Ltd..  The 
Graton  &  Knight  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Gutta   Percha   &   Rubber,   Ltd.    .  . 


Hamblet    Machine   Co 

Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,   of  Canada  Ltd. 

Hamilton  Gear  &  Machine  Co 

Hardy,  George  F 

Harland  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada. 

Limited 

Hay  Knife  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peter 

Hendrick   Mfg.    Co 

Hercules    Powder    Co 

HoUiday.   L.   B.  &  Co.,  Ltd 

Horton  Steel  Works    .  .    . 

Howden  &  Co 

Huestis.  A.   M 

Hydraulic    Machinery    Co..    Ltd.     .  . 


Industrial  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd. 
Interlake  Tissue  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 
International    Business  Machines 


Jeffrey  Mfg.   Co 

Jenkins   Bros.   Ltd 17 

Jenssen    Co..    G.    U 23 

.lohnson    Wire    Works    Ltd..    Tlie    .  .  30 

Jones    &    Glassco,    Regd SO 


Kalbfleish    Corporation.    The     .  . 

Kenwood   Mills.   Ltil 

Kimball,    Herbert  S 

Kingsbury  Machine  Works   . .    . . 

Klipstein,    A.    &   Co..    Ltd 

Kuttroff,    Pickhardt    &   Co.,    Inc. 


Lacey,  James  D.  &  Co. 
Lagerloef  Trading  Co. 
Langston,  Samuel  M.  ( 
Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.  . . 
Lawrence  Machine  Co. 
Link-Belt  Limited.  . . 
Lombard  &  Co..  Inc.    .  . 


Machinery  Co.  of  American 

Management    Engineering    &    Devel- 
opment Co..  The 

Mead.   Patton   &   Co.,   Ltd 

McArthur,    Irwin,   Ltd 

McAvity,  T.  &  Co.,  Ltd 

McKlnnon    Steel    Co..    Ltd 

Mills   Works   &   Machinery.    Ltd.    .  . 
MiramichI   Quarry   Co..   Ltd..  The    .  . 

Montabone,    J.    A.    F 

Montreal    Locomotive    Works.     Ltd. 
Morrison,  J.  L.  Co..  The 


New  England  Laboratories 23 

Niagara  Wire  Weaving  Co..  Ltd..  The  74 

Northern  Crane  Works  Ltd 

Xorthern  Electric  Co.,  Ltd 

Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.   . . 
Norwoo<!  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada. 
Limited 26 


Oliver    Continuous    Filter 

Ontario   Wind   Engine    &    Pump    Co. 
Limited  . 


Pacific   Coast   Pipe   Co.,    Ltd 

Peacock  Brothers,  Ltd 

I'enmans  Limited 20 

Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding   Co..    Ltd.        9 

Porritts  &   Spencer   Co.,   Ltd 86 

Price  Bros,   &  Co.,   Ltd 76 

Price    and    Pierce    Ltd 82 

Provincial    Paper    Mills,    Ltd 

Pusey    &    Jones    Co.,    The 10 

I'lilp  &  Paper  Mills  Accessories.  Ltd.      20 
Pulp  &  Paper  Trading  Co 

Q 

Quarries  C.  &  M 29 

B 

Relph.    Darwen    &   Pearce 

Holland  Paper  Co..  Ltd 

Ross  Engineering  of  Canada  Ltd.   . .      22 

Renold    Hans  of   Canada    Ltd SB 

Rubinovitch    &    Ha.skell    Ltd 68 

Russell   Bros 


Sadler   &   Hawortli 

Seneca  Coal  Mining  Co 

Sewall,  Jas.  W 

Sherbrooke   Machinery   Co 

Smallwood   Stone  Co..    The 

Smallwood  Low  Stone  Co..  The  .  . 
Smith  Howard  Paper  Mills.  Ltd.  .  . 
Spanish   River  Pulp  &  Paper    Mills. 

Limited 

Stebbins  Eng.   &  Mfg.  Co 

St.  Maurice  Paper  Co..  Ltd 

.Sturtevant  Co.,  of  Canada.  Ltd.  .  . 
Swenson    Evaporator    Co 


Tallman    Brass   &   Metal    Ltd 19 

Taylor.    J.    A 

Taylor.  H.  S.  Ltd 2S 

Taylor  Instruments  Co 87 

Terry    Steam    Turbine    Co.    .  .     .  .     .  . 

Texas.    Gulf    Sulpliur    Co 

Ticonderoga    Machine    W^orlv     . .     . . 

Timberlaiid    Lumber  Co.,    Ltd 85 

Tippet    &   Co.,    Ltd 24 

'I'ombs.    Guy 21 

Tyler,  W.  S.  &  Co.,  The    ........      20 

Trlmbey  Machine  Works 


Underfead   Stoker   Co.    of   Can.,   Ltd. 
Union   Screen   Plate   Co.,   of   Canada, 

Limited 

Union   Sulphur  Co.,  The 

t'nited   Wire    Works,    Ltd 


Vera    Chemical    Co., of    Canada,    Ltd.      29 
Voorhees  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada. 
Limited 87 


Wallace.  John  H.    W.  &  Co.,   Ltd.    ..  22 

VVardlaw.   T.   D.   &  Son 21 

Walrasley,   Charles  &  Co.,   Ltd.   13-14-15 

Warren.   Kenneth   L 21 

Watford     Engineering    Works.     Ltd.  11 

Waterous  Engine  Works 9( 

Wayagamack    Pulp    and    Paper    Co.. 

Limited. 

Weir    G.   *  J.    (Canada).   Ltd 

Westbye  P.   P 21 

Whyte.    William 23 

Wilson    Patterson    Co 

Warwick  Woolen   Mills 16 
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